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THIRTT  YEARS  OF  LIBERAL  LEGISLATION. 


"  Experience,"  says  Dr  Johnson, 
*'  is  the  great  test  of  truth,  and  is  per- 
petually contradicting  the  theories  of 
men."  *^Kan  empire,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  were  made  of  granite,  it  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  powder  by  po- 
litical economists."  Never  was  there 
a  period  when  the  truths  stated  by 
these  master  minds  were  so  clearly 
and  strikingly  illustrated  as  the  pre- 
sent ;  never  was  there  an  epoch  when 
the  necessity  was  so  fearfully  evinced 
of  casting  off  the  speculative  dogmas 
of  former  times,  and  shaping  our 
course  by  the  broad  light  wliich  expe- 
rience has  thrown  on  human  trans- 
actions. If  this  is  done,  if  wisdom  is 
learnt  by  experience,  and  error  ex- 
pelled by  suffering,  it  is  yet  possible 
to  remedy  the  evils ;  though  not  be- 
fore a  frightful  and  yet  unfcU  amount 
of  misery  has  been  encountered  by  the 
people.  ■ 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  liboral 
party  have  had  the  almost  nncon- 
troUed  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  One  by  one,  they  have  beat 
down  all  the  ancient  safeguards  of 
British  industry,  and  given  effect  to 
the  whole  theoretical  doctrines  of  the 
political  economists.  So  complete  has 
been  their  ascendency  in  the  national 
councils— so  entire  in  general  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  nation  in  their 
direction,  that  without  one  single  ex- 
ception ALL  theur  doctrines  have  been 
carried  into  practice ;  and  the  year 
1847  exhibits  a  fair,  and  it  may  bo 
presnmed  average  result  of  the  liberal 
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system  when  reduced  into  execution. 
The  result  is  so  curious,  its  lessons  so 
pregnant  with  instruction,  its  warning 
of  coming  disaster  so  terrible,  that  wa 
gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening 
of  a  new  year,  to  portray  them  in  a 
few  paragraphs  to  our  readers. 

The  first  great  change  which  took 
place  in  British  policy  was  in  1819,  by 
the  famous  Bank  Restriction  Act, 
passed  in  that  year.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  obligation  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie,  was  sus 
pended  by  Mr  Pitt  in  February  1797  ; 
and  that  nnder  that  system  the  em- 
pire continued  to  rise  with  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, until  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  it  bore  without  difficulty 
an  annual  expenditure  of  from 
£110,000,000  to  £120,000,000  annu- 
ally. But  under  the  new  system 
introduced  in  1819,  the  cuiTcncy  was 
restricted  by  imposing  on  the  bank  tho 
obligation  of  paying  its  notes,  when 
presented,  not  in  gold  or  silver^  but  in 
GOLD  ALONE.  The  currcucy  was 
based  on  the  article  in  commerce 
most  difficult  to  heep^  most  easy  of 
transport,  most  ready  to  slip  away — 
the  most  precious  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
nation, — which,  with  a  population  of 
18,000,000  of  souls,  raised  without 
difficulty  £71,000,000  annually  by 
taxes,  and  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  annually  by  loans  in 
1813,  18M,  and  1815,  of  which  at 
least  a  half  was  sent   abroad,   and 
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wholly  lost  tothenatiOD — bnow,  with  some  of  the  regiilationsof  this  famous 

s  population  of  28,000,000,  not  able  net  may  have  proceeded  from  national 

to    raise  in    round    nnmbers    above  animosit}',  they  are  all  as  wise  as  if 

£51,000,000  on  an  average  of  years  dictatedby  tlie  most  deliberate  wisdom. 

by  taxation,  and  is  brought  to  the  As  defence  ia  of  much  more  importance 

verge  of  ruin  by  the    pnrchaso    of  than  opulence,  the  act  of  Navigatioii 

£33,000,000  wovtli  of  foreign  grwu  is  perhaps  the  wiaest  of  all  tlie  com- 

in  1846  and  1847,  and  tbe  cxpendi-  mercial  regulations  of  England."*    It 

tnrc  of  £35,000,000  in  1846,   and  appcara    from     the      parliamenlary 

£25,000,000  in  tlio  first  tix  months  tables  compiled  by  Mr  Porter,  that, 

of  1847  on  domestic  railways,  every  while  the  British  tonnage  with  the 

shilling  of  which  last  sum  was  spent  Baltic  powers   had    increased    from 

at  home,  and  pats  in  motion  iudustry  1801  to  1821,  under  the  protective 

within  the  nation.  Bystcm,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 

The  next  great  change  was  made  theirs  with  ns  bad  declined  dnring  the 

iQ  the  year  1821,  when  the  recipro-  sanieperiod;  nnderlhe reciprocity sys- 

dty  system  was  introduced  by  Mr  tem,onr  tonnage  with  them  had  on  the 

Huskisson.  This  anbjcct  bas  acquired  whole  decreased  ton  fAiVdof  itsfurmer 

great    importance    now,    from    the  amount,  while  their  shipping  witli  us 

avowed  intention     on    the   part    of  had,  dnring  the  same  period,  quadni- 

govemmcnt,  scarcely  disguised  in  the  pled.tItfurtherappears,IVomthesauie 

opening  speech  of  this  session  of  Far-  tables,  that  the  great  increase  which 

liament,  to  follow  up  the  labours  of  hastakenplaccduring  the  same  period, 

the  committee  which  made  such  labo-  has  arisen  from  the  prodi^oua  growtli 

rious  inquiries  last  session,  by  a  bill  of  our  colonial  trade,  or  increase  of 

fbr  the  total  abolition  of  the  Naviga-  the   countries  with  whom  we   had 

tion  Laws.    AVe  shall  not  enlarge  on  concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties,  but 

this  subject,  the  vastnesa  and  impor-  left  them  on  the  footing  of  the  protec- 

tance  of  which  would  reqnire  a  sepa-  tion  of  the  old  Navigation  Laws.  Aud 

rate  paper.    Suffice  it  to  say,  there-  though  the  profits  ofshipping  of  all  sorts 

fore,  that  hero  too,   experience  has  have  received  a  vast  addition,  from  tbe 

decisively  warned  us  of  the  pernicious  enormous    importations    consequent 

tendency  of  the  path  on  which  we  upon  Sir  B.  rocl's  free-trade  mca- 

bave  entered,  and  of  tbo  truth  of  surcs,  yet  the  returns  of  these  years 

Adam  Smith's  remark,  that  "  though  prove  that  the  greater  part  of  this 

•  irfuMo/iV'afion*,  vol.  ii.  b,  iv.  c.  ii.  p.  IS.'i. 


t  Table  showing  the  Britieh  sad  Farciga  tonnage 

with  Swedeu,  Norway,  Den- 

mark  a 

d  Pruseia  eince  th 

Reciprocity  treat 

es  with  these  powe 

sin  1821. 

,.„  ....           1 

IMtuli 

1^;^ 
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IB'I 

TcmiagB. 

,0,^. 

Tondnge. 

TunnaBB. 

"3  005 

a,Aoa 
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6,312 
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37,720 

"0    99 
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is^n 
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7,09(i 

8,910 

102,847 

68,270 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,735 

81,203 

56,013 

40,092 

11,119 

135,372 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 
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14,836 

157,910 

15.158 

50,943 

189,214 

182,762 

IC,939 

15,603 

32,000 

66,544 

119,060 

120,389 

1837 

rofi 

43,603 

1,035 

88,004 

67,566 

145,743 

10  426 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,4G6 

67.564 

86,734 

176,643 

fl1S9 

49,270 

109,228 

5,536 

100^960 

111,470 

229,208 

3,166 

103.067 

112,709 

237,984 

46,795 

113,025 

3,368 

83,009 

88,198 

210,264 
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37,218 
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increase  has  accrncd  to  foreign  states 
and  powers,  which  may  at  anj 
time  turn  the  maritime  resources 
thus     acquired    against     ourselves. 


opposition,  for  two  years;  and  when 
at  length  the  evil  had  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  it  could  no  longer  bo 
endured,  the  leading  agitator,  after 


Suffice  it  to  say,  as  an  example  of    being  convicted  in  Ireland,  was  libe- 


this  truth,  that  of  the  ships  which, 
in  1846,  imported  four  million  nine 
hundred  thousand  quarters  of  com 
into  the  British  harbours,  no  less 
than  three  -  fourths  were  foreign 
vessels,  and  only  one  -  fourth  Bri- 
tish. Nevertheless,  so  insensible  are 
political  fanatics  to  the  most  deci- 
sive facts,  when  they  militate  against 
their  favourite  theories,  that  it  is  in 
the  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  that 
government  are  understood  to  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce,  even  in  this 
session  of  parliament,  a  measure  for 
the  abolition,  or  at  least  the  essential 
abrogation,  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

The  third  great  change  made  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj'  has  been 
in  the  government  of  Ireland.  Here, 
if  any  where,  the  liberal  system  has 
received  its  full  development,  and 
has  had  the  fairest  opportunity  for 
displaying  its  unmixed  blessings. 
The  Catholio  disabilities,  which  we 
had  been  told  for  thirty  years  were 
the  main  cause  of  its  distressed  con- 
dition, were  repealed  in  1829.  A 
large  measure  of  parliamentary  re- 
form— larger  than  the  most  vehement 
Irish  patriots  ventured  to  dream  of^ 
was  c<jnceded  in  1832.  Corporate 
rcfunn  succeeded  in  1834 ;  the  Tro- 
tcstant  corporations  were  dispossessed 


rated,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  twelve  judges, 
by  the  casting-vote  in  the  House  of 
Peers  of  a  AVhig  law-Lord.  British 
liberality,  when  the  season  of  distress 
came,  was  extended  to  the  famishing 
Irish  with  unheard-of  muniticence ; 
and  while  the  Highlanders,  who  suf- 
fered equally  under  the  potato  failure, 
got  nothing  but  from  the  never-failing 
kindness  of  British  charity,  Ireland, 
besides  its  full  share  of  that  charity, 
received  a  national  grant  of  ten  mil- 
lion's sTFKLiNG,  of  which  uo  Icss  than 
eight  millions  were  boiTOwed  by  Great 
Britain. 

AVhat  have  been  the  results  ?  Has 
crime  decreased,  and  indiujtrv  im- 
proved,  and  civilisation  advanced, 
under  the  liberal  system?  Has  at- 
taclmient  to  the  British  govemment 
become  universal,  and  hatred  of  the 
stranger  worn  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  leniency  with  which  tliey  have 
been  treated,  and  the  unparalleled 
generosity  with  which  their  wants 
have  been  supplied?  The  facts  are 
notoriously  and  painfully  the  reverse. 
Hatred  oi"  the  Saxon  was  never  so 
general  or  so  vehement ;  idleness  and 
recklessness  were  never  so  wide-' 
spread  ;  destitution  was  never  so  uni- 
versal ;  life  and  property  was  never 


of  power  ;  the  entire  management  of    so  insecure, — as  after  this  long  system 


all  the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romish  multi- 
tude ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
magistracy  were,  by  the  appointment 
of  successive  liberal  Lords  Chancellor, 


of  concession,  and  these  miparalh'led 
acts  of  private  and  public  generosity. 
The  Irish  Bepealers  declare,  that 
though  Ireland,  like  England,  has 
been  blessed    with   an  uncommonly 


drawn  from  the  better  part  of  those  of    fine  harvest,  there  are  four  millions 


the  same  religious  persuasion.  The 
Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  a 
fourth  of  their  incomes  to  ai)pease  the 
Bomish  Cerberus ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
vexation  of  collecting  tithes  from 
persons  of  a  different  religious  belief, 
they  were  laid  directly  as  a  burden  on 
the  land ;  Maynooth  was  supjwrted  by 
annual  grants  from  govemment ;  the 
system  of  national  education  was  modi- 
fied so  as  to  please  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clei^gy.  Monster  meetings,  where 
sedition  was  always,  treason  often, 
spoken,  headed  by  O'Connell,  were 
allowed  to  go  on,  without  the  slightest 


of  pei-sons  in  that  country  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  misery  ;  and  supposing, 
as  is  probably  the  case,  that  this 
statement  is  exaggerated,  the  authen- 
tic reports  to  Parliament  on  tiie  state 
of  the  poor  prove  that  there  are  above 
two  millions  of  paupers,  or  a  full 
fourth  of  the  population,  in  a  stato 
verging  on  starvation.  A  new  so-called 
Coercion  Bill  has  been  brought  into 
Parliament  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  crimes  of  violence,  and, 
above  all,  of  cold-blooded  murders; 
and  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
its  introduction  the  present  Secretary 
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of  Stcitc  must  speak  for  himself.  Sir 
George  Grey  said,  on  November  30, 
1847,  on  moving  the  first  reading  of 
the  Coercion  Bill,  that  during  the  six 
months  ending  October  1846,  the 
heinous  crimes  of  violence  over  Ire- 
land stood  as  follows : — 

**  Homicide,     ....        68 
Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 

the  person,  ...  55 
Robberies  of  arms,  .  .  207 
Firing  into  dwelling-houses,  51 

For  the  six  months  ending  October  1847, 
the  number  increased  to — 

Homicides,    ....        96 
Attempts  upon  life  by  firing  at 

the  person,  .  .  .126 
Robberies  of  arms,  .  .  530 
Firing  into  dwelling-houses,         116 

It  would  thus  be  seen  that  there  was  a 
fearful  increase  in  the  amount  of  these 
four  classes  of  crime.  The  whole  of 
Ireland  was  implicated  in  the  shame  and 
disgrace  consequent  upon  this  large 
increase  of  crime.  Looking  at  the  police 
returns  for  the  month  of  October,  (for 
from  that  period  it  was  that  those  crimes 
commenced  to  increase  at  such  a  fearful 
rate,)  he  found  the  following  results  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland: — 

Homicides,    .        .        .        .  19 

Firing  at  the  person,     .        .  32 

Firing  into  dwelling-house?, .  26 

Robberies  of  arms,        .        .  118 

Making  a  total  of  cases,        1 95 

Looking  at  the  districts  in  which  these 
crimes  were  committed,  he  found  that 
the  total  number  of  all  those  crimes  com- 
mitted in  three  of  the  counties  of  Ireland, 
t.  f .,  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  was 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland  as  139  to  175,  or 
that  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of 
crime  was  committed  in  those  three  coun- 
ties, which  did  not  include  more  than  13 
per  cent  of  all  Ireland." 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  liberal 
government  during  twenty  yeai*s  in 
Ireland.  And  it  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  three  counties  in 
which  this  unenviable  pre-eminence 
of  atrocious  crime  exists,  viz.,  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tippcraiy,  are  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  the  Romish 
faith  is  most  inveterate,  and  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood  most 
unbounded. 

The  next  great  change  introduced 
by  the  liberal  party,  was  by  the  car- 
rying through  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
settling    the   constitution  upon   an 


entirely  new  basis  by  the  act  of 
1882.  We  do  not  propose  at  present 
to  resume  any  part  of  that  great 
debate,  in  which  at  the  time  this  Ma- 
gazine took  so  prominent  a  part.  AVc 
have  seen  no  cause  to  change  any  of 
the  opinions  then  expressed,  and  only 
pray  God  that  the  predictions  then 
made  may  not  be  too  faithfully  veri- 
fied. As  little  shall  we  inquire  whe- 
ther the  changes  which  have  since 
ensued,  and  under  which  the  nation  is 
now  so  giievously  labouring,  are  or 
are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  consti- 
tution of  government  as  then  framed, 
and  the  urban  ascendencv  which  the 
bestowing  of  two-thirds  of  the  seats  iii 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  towns 
necessarily  occasioned ;  we  arc  content 
to  accept  the  constitution,  as  new- 
modelled  by  the  Reform  Bill,  as  tlic 
constitution  of  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and  to  support  it  as  such. 
We  know  that  by  it  the  government 
of  the  country  is  substantially  vested 
in  the  majority  of  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand electors.  We  aim  only  at  ex- 
plaining facts  and  dispelling  illusions 
to  these  electors.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
therefore,  that,  whether  the  Reform  Bill 
has  worked  for  good  or  for  evil  as  re- 
gards the  industrious  classes  ;  whe- 
ther it  has  substituted  or  not  substi- 
tuted moneyed  for  landed  ascendency ; 
whether  or  not  the  first  devil  has 
been  expelled,  but  straightway  he  has 
returned  with  seven  other  devils  worse 
than  himself,  and  the  last  state  of 
the  man  is  worse  than  the  first — in 
any  of  these  cases  the  liberal  party 
have  got  nothing  to  say,  and  have  no 
title  to  complain  of  the  results  which 
have  followed.  Thoy  got  ever>'  thing 
their  own  way ;  they  remodelled  tlio 
cx)nstitution  according  to  the  deWccs 
of  their  own  hearts  j  and  if  they  are 
now  suffering,  they  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  the  seed  which  they  them- 
selves have  sown. 

But  of  all  the  innovations  of  tho 
liberal  party,  that  of  which  the  conse- 
quences have  been  most  disastrous 
within  the  sphere  of  their  immediate 
influence,  and  which  have  now  been 
demonstrated  in  the  most  decisive 
way  by  the  results  of  experience,  are 
the  changes  they  have  made  on  our 
West  India  colonies.  They  exhibit  a 
series  of  alterations  so  perilous,  so 
irrational,  so  disastrous,  that  we  do 
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not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  anuals,  extensive  as 
they  are,  of  hnman  folly  and  perver- 
sity.   Only  think  what  they  were  I 

We  first,  in  1807,  abolished  tlie 
slave  trade  in  our  dominions.  So  far 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  step 
taken  was  both  just  and  expedient — 
just,  because  the  iniquitous  traffic  in 
human  flesh  should,  at  all  hazards,  l)c 
stopped  in  a  Christian  state ;  expe- 
dient, because  we  already  possessed, 
in  the  colonies  themselves,  a  large 
negro  population,  perfectly  capable, 
if  well  treated,  of  keeping  up  and 
increasing  their  own  numbers,  and 
perfonning  all  the  field  operations 
i*eqnisit«  for  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
duce, which  at  that  period  employed 
two  hnndiXKl  and  fifty  thousand  tons 
of  British  shipping  for  its  transport, 
and  maintained  a  population  that 
consumed  £3,500,000  worth  of  British 
manufactures.  But  as  the  British 
colonies  were  thus  deprived  of  the  aid 
of  imported  forced  labour,  which  the 
rival  sugar  colonies  of  Cuba  and  the 
Brazils  enjoyed,  of  course  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  labour  of  the 
black  cultivators  in  the  British  islands 
should  be  perpetuated,  and  the  pro- 
prietors maintained  in  the  mcaus  of 
getting  that  work  from  them  which 
they  were  prohibited  from  acquiring 
from  foreign  labourers,  rlhe  Vt  ay  to  "^ 
do  this,  and  withal  to  give  the  greatest 
possible  security  and  means  of  im- 
provement to  the  black  population  of 
which  they  were  susceptible,  was  evi- 
dent, and  was  clearly  and  forcibly  point- 
ed out  at  the  time.  It  was  to  main- 
tain slavery  in  the  meantime,  doing 
every  thing  possible  to  mitigate  its 
severity,  till  the  negro  i>opulation  had 
come  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
artificial  wants  as  to  be  ready,  for  tlieir 
enjoyment,  to  submit  to  regular  and 
continuous  toil ;  to  regidate  their  days 
of  forced  labour,  and  give  them  some 
days  in  the  week  to  work  for  them- 
selves, of  which  they  might  reap  the 
fruits;  and  to  allow  every  negro,  who 
could  thus  amass  a  sum  equal  to  his 
price,  to  purchase  his  freedom  from 
his  master.  By  this  simple  system, 
no  one  could  become  free  without 
having  proved  himself  fit  to  be  a  free- 
man, and  therefore  the  whole  evils  of 
premature  emancipation  were  avoided. 
It  was  thus  that  slavery  wore  out 


almost  without  being  noticed  in  the 
European  kingdoms ;  it  was  thus  it 
almost  disappeared,  insensibly  and 
without  a  convulsion,  in  Spanish 
South  Ameiioa. 

Instead  of  this  wise,  judicious,  and 
really  humane  coui*se,  what  have  we 
done?  AVhy,  we  first,  by  the  act  of 
1834,  abolished  slavery  altogether  in 
the  British  dominions,  upon  giving  a 
compensation  to  the  proprietors, 
which,  large  as  it  was,  was  not,  on  an 
average,  the  fourth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  slave  popidation  set  free,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  prospective  ai)pren- 
ticeship  of  seven  years ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  deeming  that  first 
time  too  long,  we  set  them  free  alto- 
gether !  We  thought,  in  our  wisdom, 
that  a  nation  rcquircd  no  longer  time 
to  sen'e  the  apprenticeship  to  freedom 
than  a  freeman  did  to  become  expert 
in  a  trade.  We  proposed  to  do  in 
a  few  years  what  nature  could  only 
accomplish  in  centuries.  The  conse- 
quences, so  often  and  so  fatally  pre- 
dicted, immediately  ensued.  The 
emancipated  black  population  either 
refused  to  work,  or  did  so  at  such 
high  wages,  and  in  so  desultory  a 
manner,  that  the  supply  of  sugar 
rapidly  declined  in  the  British  islands. 
lt,inc<)nsoqueucc,  rose  considerably  in 
price  in  the  mother  country  ;  and  upon 
that,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
free  trade  mania,  partly  from  a  desire 
to  appcnse  the  clamorous  multitude 
in  the  British  towns,  who  had  begun 
to  feel,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  that 
article,  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  own  actions,  we  did  a  thing  so 
unjust,  so  monstrous,  so  cruel,  so 
inconsistent  with  all  our  former  pro- 
fessions, that  we  believe  the  annals  of 
the  world  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
its  parallel.     It  was  this : — 

We  first  reduced  to  a  half  of  its 
former  amount  the  protective  duty 
on  foreign  slave  gi*own  sugar,  and 
then,  by  the  act  of  184G,  in  pursuance 
of  Sir  R.  Peers  principles,  and  with 
his  approbation,  passed  an  act  for 
the  progressive  reduction,  during 
three  years,  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
sugar,  until,  in  1849,  those  on  foreign 
and  colonial  were  to  become  equal 
to  each  other!  That  is,  having 
fii*st  dei)rived  our  own  colonies  of 
their  slave  labour  for  less  than  t 
fourth  of  its  value,  we  proceeded 
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admit  foreign  sugar  raised  by  slaves 
to  the  supply  of  the  British  markets, 
on  terms  which  in  two  yeai*s  will  be 
those  of  perfect  equality.  We  have 
seen  what  came  of  the  attempt  in  the 
Mauritius,  to  compete  with  slave-la- 
bour by  means  of  the  labour  of  freemen. 
Even  though  the  attempt  was  made 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
with  the  colossal  capital  of  Rcid, 
Irving,  and  Company,  and  an  ample 
supply  of  hill  coolies  to  carry  it 
on,  the  immense  wealth  of  that 
house  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
hopeless  attempt,  and  it  became 
bankrupt  in  consequence.  Experience 
had  long  ago  proved  in  St  Domingo 
that  the  black  population,  when  not 
compelled,  will  not  raise  sugar ;  for 
that  noble  island,  which,  anterior  to 
the  emancipation  of  its  slaves  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France, 
raised  and  exported  672,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar,  now  does  not  export 
■a  single  pound;  and  instead  of  con- 
suming as  then  £9,890,000  worth  of 
French  manufactures,  does  not  import 
a  single  article*  To  provide  against 
this  evidently  approaching  crisis  in 
the  supply  of  sngar  for  the  British 
market,  we  have  thrown  open  our 
harbours  to  slave-grown  sugar  from 
«Yery  quai*ter  of  the  globe ;  and  from 


the  rapid  decline  in  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,  even  before  this 
last  coup'de-grace  was  given  them  by 
the  application  of  free  trade  prin- 
ciples to  their  produce,  it  is  painfully 
evident  that  a  result  precisely  similar 
is  about  to  take  place  in  the  British 
colonies.t  And  it  is  little  consolation 
to  find  that  this  injustice  has  recoiled 
upon  the  heads  of  the  nation  which 
perpetrated  it,  and  that  the  decline  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manufac- 
tures by  the  West  India  islands  is 
becoming  proportioned  to  the  ruin  we 
have  inflicted  on  them.J 

But  most  of  all  has  this  conca- 
tenation of  fanaticism,  infatuation, 
and  injustice  proved  pernicious  to  the 
negro  race,  for  whose  benefit  the 
changes  were  all  undertaken.  Happy 
would  it  have  been  for  them  if  the 
British  slave  trade  had  never  been 
abolished  ;  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  chiefly  in  Liverpool  or  Glas- 
gow slave-ships,  and  been  brought  to 
the  British  West  India  islands !  For 
then  the  slave  trade  was  subject  to 
our  direction,  and  regulations  might 
have  been  adopted  to  place  it  on  the 
best  possible  footing  for  its  unhappy 
victims.  But  now  we  have  thrown  it 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  over  whom  we 


2,791,478 
1,213,284 


*  Dumas,  viii.  1 12  ;  Mackenzie's  St  Domingo^  i.  312. 

t  '*  Of  the  progressive  decline  in  the  powers  of  production  of  the  West  India  pos- 
eessions  generally,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  what  has  been  observed  in  Jamaica  ; 
for  though  that  island  labours  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages,  that  fact  merely 
increases  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  derived  from  its  past  experience : — 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1807 — last  of  the  slave  trade,  .        £3,852,624 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1815— date  of  the  Registry  Act,      .  3,588,903 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1823— date  of  Canning's  Resolution,  3,192,G37 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1833 — last  five  of  slavery. 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending  1843— first  five  of  freedom, 

**  The  House  of  Assembly,  from  whose  memorial  to  the  government  (June  1847)  we 
borrow  these  facts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on  this  instructive  table  : — 

*' '  Up  to  1 807  the  exports  of  Jamaica  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was 
extended.  From  that  date  they  have  been  gradually  sinking  ;  but  we  more  espe- 
cially entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  eflfeots  of  emancipation, 
which,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five 
per  cent.,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihilated.  We 
believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel  case  of 
oppression  perpetrated  by  a  civilised  government  upon  any  section  of  its  owa 
subjects.'  '* 

X  Exports  to  British  West  India  Colonies  : — 

1827,  .        .         £3,583,222 

1828,  .         .  3,289,704 

1829,  .         .  3,612,085 
—Porter's  Par/.  Tables,  xii.  114. 


1840, 

£3,574,970 

1841, 

2,504,004 

1842, 

2,591,426 
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hare  no  sort  of  control,  and  who  exer- 
cise it  in  so  fVightful  a  manner  that 
the  heart  absolutely  sickens  at  the 
thonght  of  the  amount  of  hnman  suf- 
fering, at  the  cost  of  which  we  have  re- 
dnced  the  price  of  sugar  to  sixpence  a 
pound.  Compared  with  it,  the  Englisli 
slave-ships  and  English  slavery  were 
an  earthly  paradise.  Mr  Buxton,  the 
great  anti-slavery  advocate,  admitted, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  '^  number  of 
blacks  who  now  annually  cross  the 
Atlantic,  is  double  what  it  was  when 
Wilbcaforce  and  Clarkson  first  began 
their  benevolent  labours."*  Now^ 
under  the  fostering  influence  of  free 
trade  in  sngar,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole^ 
or  nearly  the  whole  sugar  consumed 
by  Europe,  will  be  raised  by  the  slave 
colonies,  and  wrung  by  the  lash  from 
the  most  wretched  species  of  slaves — 
those  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  I  Moreover, 
the  slave  trade,  to  supply  them,  will 
be  triple  what  it  was  in  1789,  when 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  negro 
population  began !  Thus,  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  fanaticism.  Ignorance, 
presumption,  and  free  trade,  we  shall 
have  succeeded,  by  the  middle  of  this 
eenturj',  in  totally  destroying  our  own 
sngar  colonics ;  adding,  to  no  pnri)ose, 
twenty  millions  to  our  national  debt ; 
annihilating  property  to  the  amount 
of  £130,000,000  in  our  own  domi- 
nions ;  doubling  the  produce  of  foreign 
slave  possessions  ;  cutting  off  a  mar- 
ket of  £3,500,000  a-year  for  our 
manufactures  :  and  tripling  the  slave 
trade  in  extent,  and  quadrupling  it  in 
horror,  throughout  the  globe. 

Grave  and  serious  matter  for 
consideration  as  these  results  aflbrd, 
all  of  which,  be  it  observed,  are 
now  ascertained  by  experience  — 
they  yet  sink  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  gigantic 
measnrcs  of  **  free  trade  and  a  fettered 
currency,''  which  have  now  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  through  the  heart 
of  the  empire.  It  is  here  that  the 
evil  now  pressing  is  to  be  found  ;  it  is 
from  hence  that  the  cry  of  agony, 
which  now  resounds  through  the 
empu-e,  has  sprung.  And  unless  a 
remedy  is  applied,  and  speedily  applied^ 
to  the  enormous  evils  which    have 


arisen  from  the  reckless  and  simul- 
taneous adoption  of  these  power- 
ful engines  on  human  afiairs,  it 
may  safely  bo  affirmed  that  the 
present  distress  will  go  on,  with 
slight  variations,  from  bad  to  worse, 
till  the  empire  is  destroyed,  and  three- 
fourths  of  it«  inhabitants  are  reduced  to 
ruin.  These  are  strong  expressions, 
we  know ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  is 
from  the  testimony  of  the  government, 
and  the  ablest  advocates  for  the  free 
trade  and  bullion  system,  and  the 
facts  which  we  see  around  us,  that  wo 
are  reluctantly  compelled,  not  only 
to  use  them,  but  to  believe  they  are 
true.  Hear  what  the  Thnes  says,  on 
the  aspect  of  national  monetary  and 
commercial  affairs : — 

"  In  our  wide  sea  of  difficulties,  there- 
fore, we  are  without  rudder  or  compass* 
We  cannot  base  our  proceedings  on  a 
calculation  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
will  be  carried  out ;  nor  can  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  assume  that  an  iucouyertible 
currency  will  be  authorised,  and  thus 
frame  onr  future  contracts  accordingly. 
All  that  we  can  discern  before  us  is 
declining  trade  and  grinding  poverty, 
bankrupt  railways,  and  increased  taxa- 
tion ;  but  whether  the  lesson  will  be 
prolonged  in  its  bitterness,  and  its  salu- 
tary effect  retarded  by  measures  of  na- 
tional dishonour,  is  a  point  upon  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  prophesy.  Three  yearn 
hack  an  indignant  nejutire  mi<jht  hare 
been  given  to  nich  a  conjecture,  but  since 
then  demoralifation  hat  been  rapid,  and 
time  alone  can  determine  if,  by  the  deli- 
berate proceedings  of  the  legislature,  the 
record  of  it  is  destined  to  become  inde- 
lible."—Ji/ZK?*,  2Gth  November  1847. 

This  is  tolerably  strong  evidence 
from  the  leading  and  ablest  free  trado 
and  bullionist  journal.  Strong  indeed 
must  have  been  the  testimony  of 
fiicts  around  them,  when  the  well- 
informed  and  powerful  writers  in  the 
Times  put  forth  such  admissions  as 
to  the  state  of  the  country.  Observe 
the  emphatic  words  wnmg  by  woful 
experience  from  this  journal.  **  Three 
years  back  an  indignant  negative  would 
have  been  given  to  such  conjectures ; 
but  SINCE  THEN  the  progress  of 
demoralisation  has  been  rapid."  Sir 
R.  Peel's  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1 844, 
and  his  free  trade  measures  in  184G. 


*  Buxton  on  the  .S/are  Trade,  172. 
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And  bo  it  obsci*ved  that  that  state  money  has,  by  the  recommendation, 
arose  entirely  under  their  own  system ;  and  indeed  express  injunction  of  go- 
at a  time  when  the  Bank  charter  vemment,  been  raised  to e?^Af per cew^. 
stood  unchanged,  and  free  trade,  the  This  grievous  and  most  calamitous 
grand  panacea  for  all  evils,  was,  and  effect,  w  hich  was  never  heard  of 
Jiad  been  in  a  great  degree,  for  years,  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  Re- 
in full  and  unrestrained  operation.  We  volutionary  war,  which  did  not  ensue 
^ball  see  anon  whether  the  Irish  even  at  the  time  of  the  Mutuiy  of  the 
famine  and  English  railways  had  any  Nore,  or  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
thing  material  to  do  with  the  matter,  ments  in  1797,*  has  been  publicly 
Strong  as  it  is,  however,  this  testi-  announced  to  the  nation,  in  the 
mony  is  increased  by  the  real  evidence  Premier's  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
of  facts  in  eveiydirection,  and  of  the  acts  chequer's  Let  ter  to  the  Directors.  It 
and  admissions  of  government.  These  is  well  known  that,  high  as  tbis  rate 
are  of  such  a  kind  as  a  few  years  of  interest  >vas,  it  was  less  than  had 
ago  would  have  passed  for  fabulous,  been  previously  taken  by  private 
They  have  outstripped  the  most  bankers,  which  had  risen  to  nine,  ten, 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  most  gloomy  and  even  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  Protectionists ;  they  have  out-  for  short  periods.  These  are  the  rates 
Heroded  Herod  in  the  demonstration  of  interest  which,  anterior  to  theiir 
of  the  perilous  tendency  of  the  path  conquest  by  the  British  government, 
we  have  so  long  been  pursuing,  were  common  amidst  Asiatic  oppres- 
They  could  not  have  been  credited,  sion  in  the  distracted  realm  of  Hin- 
if  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  dostan.  They  had  not  been  so  high 
oar  own  senses,  and  the  statements  in  England  before  for  a  century  and 
of  ministers  of  high  character,  from  a  quarter.  It  was  reserved  for  Great 
4iudoubted  and  authentic  sources  of  Britain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
information.  We  subjoin  a  few  of  teeuth  centur}',  to  render  universal^ 
them,  of  univereal  and  painful  noto-  by  the  effects  of  domestic  legislation, 
Ticty  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  empire  at  the  end  of  thirty  years'  peace, 
at  this  time ;  not  in  the  belief  that  we,  and  when  in  a  state  of  entire  amity 
in  so  doing,  can  add  any  facts  not  with  all  the  world,  a  rate  of  interest 
previously  familiar  to  the  nation,  but  unknown  for  a  ceutuiy  before  in  the 
in  order  that  these  facts,  now  so  well  British  empire ;  which  could  pre- 
known,  should  get  into  a  more  durable  viously  be  hardly  credited  as  having 
record  than  the  daily  journals,  and  existed,  even  in  the  days  of  feudal 
not  pass  for  fabulous  in  future,  and  it  barbarity ;  and  which  had  latterly 
is  to  be  hoped,  happier  times.  been  known  only  amidst  the  prc- 
Thc  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  datoiy  warfare,  fierce  devastations. 


*  For  a  few  days  during  the  panic  consequent  on  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  the 
3  per  cents  were  at  45,  but  they  soon  rose  and  ranged  from  55  to  58.  The  interest 
•f  money  never  exceeded  5  per  cent.,  and  indeed  it  could  not,  as  the  usury  laws  were 
then  in  operation.  The  issue  of  one  pound  notes  in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  Bank 
of  England,  after  February  1 797,  soon  reheved  the  distress,  extinguished  the  panic, 
and  brought  us  triumphantly  through  the  war.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest 
and  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  for  thirty  years  past,  ii\'hich  showa 
how  little  low  interest  has  to  do  with  the  plentiful  stores  of  the  precious  metals  :— 

Bullion.  Kate  of  Discount. 

1815.— 28th  February        ...        £2,037,000        ...        Five  per  cent. 

1816.— 29th  February        ...  4,641,000-       ...         Five  per  cent. 

1820.— 29th  February         ...  4,911,000         ...         Five  per  cent. 

1826.— 28th  February        ...  2,460,000        ...         Five  per  cent. 

1832.— 29th  February        ...  5,293,000        ...        Four  per  cent. 

1837.— 28th  February        ...  4,077,000        ...        Five  per  cenf. 

1839.--  October  ...  2,522,000         ...         Six  per  cent. 

1840.— 25th  February        ...  4,311,000         ...         Five  per  cent. 

1847.— 13th  November       ...  9,258,520        ...         Eight  per  cent.  win. 

The  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  has  not  been  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  beforo  for 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
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and  universal  hoarding  of  specie,  un- 
der the  native  powers  of  Hindostan. 
In  the  next  place,  the  public  revenue 
for  the  quarter  ending  Ist  October, 
1847,  is  £1,500,000  less  than  it  was  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  itself  was  below 
the  corresponding  quarter  in  1845. 
Here  then  is   an  ascertained  falling 
off  of  £1,500,000  a  quarter,  or  Six 
MiLLioxs  A- YEAR,  iu  a  rcveuue  not 
exceeding  £52,000,000  of  net  income, 
and  of  which  upwards  of  a  half  is 
absorbed  in  paying  the  dividends  on 
the  public  debt.    There  is  no  reason 
to  hope  for  an  amendment  in  the  next 
or  the  succeeding  quarter ;  happy  if 
there  is  not  a  still  greater  falling  off. 
This  is,  be  it  observed,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  peace,  when  in  amity 
with  all  the  world,  and  when  the  war 
income-tax,  producing  £5,200,000  a- 
year,  is  added  to  the  national  income ! 
But  for  that  grinding  war- addition,  laid 
on  to  meet  the  disasters  of  the  Aff- 
ghaui:>taun  expedition,  and  kept  on 
to  conceal  the  deficiency  of  income 
produced  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  fixje  trade 
measures,    the  deficiency  would  be 
above  £11,000,000  a-year.    And  this 
occurs  just  after  a  proper  and  suitable 
thanksgiving  for  an  uncommonly  fine 
harvest;    when  all  the  world  is  at 
peace ;  five  years  after  Sir  R.  Peel's 
tariff  in  1842,  which  was  to  add  so 
much  to  our  foreign  trade;  three  years 
after  the  act  of  1844,  which  was  to 
impose  the  requisite  checks  on  impru- 
dent speculation ;  and  eighteen  months 
after  the  adoption  of  general  free 
trade,  and  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws  by  the  act  of  July  184G,  by 
which  the  commerce  and  revenue  of 
the  country  were  to  be  so  much  im- 
proved ! 

In  the  third  place,  nearly  the  whole 
railways  in  progress  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  stopped,  or  ai*e 
to  be  in  a  few  days,  in  consequence 
partly'  of  this  exorbitant  rate  of  in- 
terest, partly  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  money  even  on  these  mon- 
strous and  hitherto  unheard-of  terms. 
It  is  calculated  that  three  hundred 
thousand  labourers,  embracing  with 
their  families  little  short  of  a  mil- 
lion of  persons,  have  been  from  this 


cause  suddenly  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  deprived  of  bread.  Already  tho 
effects  of  this  grievous  and  sudden 
stoppage  are  apparent  in  tho  metro- 
polis, Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  other  great  cities,  *in  the  ^ups, 
at  once  pitiable  and  alarming,  of 
nido  and  uncouth,  but  stuixly  and 
formidable  labourei-s,  who  are  seen 
congregating  at  the. comers  of  tho 
principal  streets.  But  if  this  is  tho 
effect  of  the  sudden  stoppage  on 
the  mere  navigators,  the  hod  and 
barrow-men,  what  must  it  be  on 
the  vast  multitude  of  mechanics  and 
iron  workmen,  thrown  idle  from  the 
inability  of  the  railway  companies,  at 
present,  at  least,  to  go  on  with  their 
contracts  ?  So  dreadful  has  been  the 
effects  of  this  stoppage  in  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire,  the  two  principal  iron 
districts  of  Scotland,  that  before  these 
pages  issue  from  the  press,  forty 
thousand  persons  in  the  fomiercounty, 
and  thirty  thousand  in  the  latter,  in- 
cluding the  families  of  the  workmen, 
will  be  out  of  employment  in  the  iron 
and  coal  trades  alone!  The  greater 
part  of  this  immense  and  destitute 
mass  will  fall  on  Glasgow,  where 
already  half  the  mills  are  stopped  or 
on  short  time,  and  in  which  city,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  no  less  than 
49,993  Irish*  have  landed,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  were  iu  the  last  stage 
of  destitution,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  bringing  with  them  the  contagion 
of  typhus  fever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  marts 
of  manufacturing  industry,  both  for 
the  home  and  the  exi>ort  trade,  are 
in  nearly  as  deplorable  a  condition  as 
the  iron  trade ;  and  the  multitude  who 
will  be  out  of  bread  in  them  is  not 
less  appalling  than  in  tlie  railway 
and  iron  departments.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  condition  to  which  they  have 
been  bix)ught  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  free  trade  and  a  fettered  cur- 
rency, we  subjoin  the  weekly  return 
of  the  state  of  trade  in  Manchester  for 
the  week  ending  November  23.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  return  is  mado 
up  under  the  direction  of  the  admirable 
police  of  that  city,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy. 


Report  of  the  Glasgow  Poor  Inspector,  28th  NoTomber,  1847. 
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Weski;  retnm  mada  up  to  jesterd*;,  (November  23),  in  th«  improved  form,  of  the 

it&le  of  the  TATioiu  oottan,  silk,  and  wonted  mill*,  and  othoi  Urge  eitablutUmenU 

and  works  in  Msjieli«9t«r :— 
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From  this  Tabic  it  appears  that  out  foreign  importation,  wheat  Is  selling 

of  40,9y5  workers  employed  in  the  for  62g.  the  quarter ;  three  years  after 

factories  of  Manchester,  11,284  &re  the   imposing  of  the  golden  fetters 

norking  short  time,  and  no  less  than  which  were  for  ever  to  precliiile  in- 

9,389  are  wholly  out  of  employment,  provident  speculation;    and  a  year 

This  last  class,  with  titeir  families,  and  a  half  after  the  adoption  of  tlic 

cannot  embrace  less,   at  the  lowest  free  trade  principles,  which  were  to 

computation,  .than    thirty  thousand  open  np  new  and  nnhcard-of  Boarc«s 

soals,    who    are    entirely    destitute,  of  manufacturing  prosperity. 

The  state  of  matters  in  Glasgow  is  at  In  the  fifth  plac«,  if  the  general 

least  na  bad;  nbout  half  of  the  mills  state  ofoiirexporta,  and  of  the  impor- 

there    arc  shut,   or    working  short  tation  of  the  raw  material,  from  which 

time.   And  this  is  the  condition  of  our  they  lu'e  prepared,  is  considered,  it 

mannfactares,  we  repeat,  in  thethirty-  will  not  appear  sni'prising  that  the 

second  year  of  profound  peace,  when  principal  marts  of  mannfactaring  in- 

we  arc  engaged  in  no  foreign  war  dustry  should  be  in  so  deplorable  a 

whatever  ;  when,  so  far  from  being  situation.    The  declared  value  of  the 

distressed  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  exports  of  oiir  manufactures,  for  nine 

subsistence,  we  have  just  returned  months,  ending  October  10,  iu  eacli 

thanks  to  heaven  for  the  finest  harvest  of  the   following  ycara,  have  stood 

reaped  in  the  memory  of  man;  and  thus,  according  to  Lord  John  Russell's 

when,  under  the  combined  operation  statement : — 
of  home   produce  and  1 


1845. 

1346. 

IB47. 

First  nine  months  of  joar, 

.    £41,732,143 

£40,008,874 

i3S,975,20;; 

Single  month  of  October, 

6,323,563 

6,477,389 

4,665^09 

This  decline  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
Alarming,  the  more  especially  when 
«oming  in  the  wake  of  the  great  free 
trade  change,  from  which  bo  great  an 
extensiou  of  our  exports  was  pre- 
dicted. Here  is  a  decline  of  exports 
in'two  years  of  tliree  millions,  which 
in  Inst  October  had  swelled  Va  a  de- 
crease of 


single  month.  But  from  the  fuHowing 
Table  it  appears  that  this  falling  oD, 
considerable  as  it  is,  eshibils  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  general  decline  of 
manufacturing  industry  In  the  nation; 
and  that  the  stoppage  of  industry 
for  tho  home  mBrket  is  much  mora 
serious. 


'   MrNcwdegute's  Speech  in  Parliament,  December  2, 1047. 
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Riw  Material  Imported,  Jan.  5  to  Oct.  10. 


11 


1 

Flax,  cwt., 

184^ 

1M6. 

1847. 

1,048,390 

744,861 

732,034 

Hemp,       .... 

624,866 

588,034 

465,220 

Silk,  raw^  lbs.    . 

2,865,605 

3,429,260 

3,051,015 

Do.  thrown. 

311,413 

293,402 

200,719 

Do.  Waste,  cwt. 

11,288 

6,173 

7,279 

Cotton  Wool,  cwt.     . 

5,495,799 

3,866,089 

3,423.061 

Sheep's  Wool,  lbs.      . 

57,308,477 

51,058,209 . 

43,348,336 

This  Table  exhibits  an  alarming 
decline  in  the  importation  of  all  the 
materials  for  onr  staple  manufactures, 
•except  raw  sil^,  which  has  consider- 
ably increased.     That  increase  has 


It  is  a  poor  set-off  to  these  facts 
demonstrating  the  declining  state  of 
Onr  foreign  manufactures,  to  say  that 
the  exportation  of  iron  and  machineiy 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  same 


not  arisen  from  any  increased  sale  of    years,   and  that  we   have  imported 


articles  of  clothing,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
in  the  nation  since  1845,  but  solely 
from  the  great  extent  to  which,  since 
that  time,  the  fashion  of  ladies*  dress 
lias  run  in  favour  of  silk  attire.  And, 
accordingly,  the  decline  in  wool  and 
cotton  imported  is  so  very  consider- 
able, that  it  amounts,  since  1845,  to 
fully  a  fourth.  We  are  aware  how 
much  the  price  of  cotton  rose  in  1845; 
but  it  has  since  rapidly  declined ;  and 
yet,  even  at  the  present  low  prices. 
Lord  George  Bentinck  stated  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  bringing 
up  the  address  in  this  session  of  Par- 
liament, without  contradiction  from 
the  practical  men  there,  that  so  mi- 
serable were  the  prices  of  export 
markets  just  now,  that  cotton  manu- 
factured goods  were  exported  cheaper 
than  the  raw  material  from  which 
they  are  formed  could  be  imported 
to  this  country. 


enormously  all  kinds  of  foreign  sub- 
sistence.* So  it  has  been;  but  what  does 
that  indicate  ?  The  first,  that  foreign- 
ers, under  our  liberal  system  of  free 
trade,  even  in  the  articles  vital  to  our 
manufacturing  wealth,  are  largely  im- 
porting the  machinery  which  is  to 
enable  them  to  rival  our  staple  ma- 
nufacturing fabrics ;  and  the  iron  rails 
which  are  to  give  them  the  means  of 
bringing  their  establishments,  for 
practical  purposes,  nearer  each  other, 
and  compensating  the  immense  ad- 
vantages we  have  hitherto  derived 
from  the  narrowness  and  compact 
nature  of  our  territory,  and  our  insular 
and  highly  favourable  maritime  situ- 
ation. The  last,  which  undoubtedly 
has  risen  in  so  short  a  time  to  a 
height  which  the  most  decided  and 
gloomy  Protectionist  never  ventured 
to  anticipate,  t  only  demonstrates 
that  free  trade  is  even  more 
rapidly  than  was  anticipated  by  its 


To  OCTOBSR  10  IN  BACH  YbAR.  1845. 

Machinery,  .        .        £644,839 

Iron  and  steel,      .        .       2,854,048 


1846. 
£897,442 
3,374,335 


1847. 
£942,533 
4,096,367 


£3,498,887  £4,271,777  £5,038,900 

^f  Agricultural  Produce  imported  from  January  5  to  October  10. 


Live  animals. 

Provisions,  beef,  pork,  &c.  cwts. 

Batter,  cwts.,  .        ... 

Cheese,  do., 

:  Grain  in  quarters,  • 

JGrain  in  floor  and  meal,  cwts., 


1845. 


19,593 
109,550 
189,066 
183,891 
1,336,739 
394,908 


1846. 


85,542 

206,455 

177,165 

216,191 

2,635,218 

2,631,341 


1847. 


172,355 
403,877 
243,140 
243,601 
7,905,419 
7,900,880 


The  grain  imported  in  nine  months  measured  in  quarters  will  stand  thus  : — 

In  quarters, 7,905,419 

In  floor  and  meal,  cwts 2,650,263 


In  nine  months,  qaarters, 10,555,682 

The  greatest  import  in  any  onejear  before  was  in  1 84 1 , when  itwas  4,772,64 1  quarters. 
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opponents,  working  out  the  downfal  time  were    about   100 :   when  Lord 

of  oui*  agricultural  industry,  and  re-  John  KusscU  stepped  in  by  his  letter 

ducing  us  to  the  pitiable  condition  of  of  26th  October,  1847,  to  arrest  the 

the  Roman  empire,  when,  instead  as-  consequences  of  Sir    Robert    Peel's 


of  old  sending  supplies  of  provisions 
to  the  legions  from  Italy  into  distant 
provinces,  they  were  entirely  fed  by 
them,  and  the  life  of  the  Roman 
people  was  committed  to  the  chances 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  depreciation 
of  property  and  ruin  to  individuals 
which  has  ensued  and  is  going  on  from 
the  present  crisis,  is  so  prodigious, 
that  the  mind  can  scarcely  apprehend 
it,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  ardent 
imagination.  Not  to  mention  the 
extreme  embaiTassment  to  merchants 
which  must  ensue  from  the  present 
extravagant  rate  of  interest  and  dis- 
count, and  which  must  in  most 
branches  of  commerce  entirely  absorb 
the  profits  of  stock  for  this  year — not 
to  mention  the  vast  nunvber  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  which  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  the  times — 
not  to  mention  the  prodigious  burden 
imposed  on  landed  proprietors  and 
debtors  in  mortgages  and  bonds  on 
personal  security,  by  the  general  rise 
of  interest  to  five  per  cent,  and  often 
above  that  sum,  from  three  and  a 
half  or  four  per  cent — let  us  endeavour 
to  estimate,  on  something  approaching 
to  authentic  data,  the  depreciation 
and  destruction  of  property  which  had 
taken  place  even  so  early  as  26th  Octo- 
ber last,  when  Goveniment  most  pro- 
perly stepped  in  to  arrest  the  ruinous 
eflfects  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  currency 
bill  of  18-14. 

We  estimate  the  National  Debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  in  round  num- 
bers at  £800,000,000;     the  railway 

property,  which  now  produces  a  revc-  department  of  government  have  becu 
nue  of  above  £9,000,000  a- year,  of  without  inteimission  in  the  ascendant, 
which  half  is  profit,  at  £1 00,000,000  ;>     The  Catholic  emancipators,  the  Negix^ 


bill  of  1844,  they  were  at  79  ;  and  tlio 
effect  of  til  at  partial  remedy,  even 
with  the  bank  advances  for  a  month 
after  at  eight  per  cent.,  has  been  to 
raise  them  to  85.  The  depreciation 
of  funded  property,  till  the  Act  of 
1844  was  broken  throufrh,  had 
been  in  two  years  from  100  to  80, 
or  a -fifth.  Take  the  depreciation 
of  all  other  moveable  property  en- 
gaged in  fiuctuating  employments,  on 
an  average  at  the  same  amount  and 
no  more.  We  need  not  say  how  this 
understates  the  matter.  How  happy 
would  a  large  i)art  of  tlie  railway 
8tockholdei*s,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  be,  if 
the  depreciation  of  their  property 
could  truly  be  estimated  at  no  larger 
an  amount !  But  take  it  on  an  aver- 
age as  a  fifth  only, — the  strength  of 
the  argument,  as  Mr  Malthus  said  of 
his  famous  arithmetical  and  geome- 
trical progression,  will  admit  of  almost 
any  concession.  The  depreciation  and 
destruction  of  property  since  1845, 
will  then  stand  thus : — 

Funded  property,    .        .  £fiO(),00(),00() 

Railway  property,    .        .     100,000,000 

Banking  and  other  joint- 
stock  companies,  .        .     100,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture,    500,000,000 

£  1,500,000,000 
Depreciated,  a-fiftli,       .       300,000,000 

Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  legislation,  during  which  time, 
under  different  administrations,  somo 
bearing  the  names  of  Tory,  others  of 
Whig,    liberal    principles    in    every 


bank  and  other  joint  stock  at  as  much ; 
and  the  capital  embarked  in  commerce 
and  manufactui-es  at  £500,000,000. 
Thus,  the  loss  on  the  moveable  pro- 
perty of  Great  Britain  by  the  present 
crisis,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 
The  three  per  cents,  in  August,  1846, 
were  at  £100^;  and  for  a  considerable 


emancii)ators,  reciprocity  advocates, 
reformers,  self-govenmient  men,  bul- 
lionists,  and  free-traders,  have  got 
eveiy  thing  their  own  way.  Tho 
triumph  over  the  old  system  was  not 
immediate ;  it  took  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  complete  it :  like  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo,  it  was  late  in  tho 


*  The  sum  invested  in  railways  from  1841  to  1845,  was  £154,716,937;  of  which 
£114,513,035  was  eubscribed  capital,  and  £46,203,902  authorised  to  be  borrowed. 
See  FarL  Returns,  Nos.  159,  1844;  and  637, 1845.  Since  that  time  it  hft)  at  leaat 
risen  to  £200,000,000^  of  which  Aa//'may  be  considered  productive. 
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evening  before  the  victor)- was  jo^ined. 
Bat  gained  it  has  been ;  and  that  not 
in  one  branch  of  government,  bnt  in 
every  branch.  The  ancient  system  has 
been  universally  changed,  and  to 
snch  an  extent,  that  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  it  now  remains  in  the  policy  of 
Government.  So  uniform  has  been 
the  alteration  in  every  thing,  that  one 
wonld  think  our  modem  reformers 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  their  pi-c- 
dccessors  in  the  days  of  Calvin,  who 
stood  up  to  pray  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  Roman  Catholics 
knelt  down.  And  what  have  been 
the  results?  Ireland,  with  ^me  mil- 
lions of  paupers,  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  crime  unparalleled  in  modem 
Europe ;  a  hundred  millions  of  pro- 
perty almost  destro3'ed  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  the  slave  trade  tripled  in 
extent,  and  quadmpled  in  horror 
throughout  the  globe;  an  irresistible 
ascendency  given  in  the  Legislature 
to  urban  electors;  all  protection  to 
agriculture  destroyed;  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  quarters  of  grain — a 
full  sixth  of  the  annual  subsistence — 
imported  in  a  single  year;  the  national 
independence  virtually  destroyed,  by 
being  placed  to  such  an  extent  at  the 
mercy  of  foreigners,  for  the  food  of 
the  people  ;  foreign  shipping  rapidly 
encroaching  on  British,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  loss  of  our  maritime  supe- 
riority, at  no  distant  period,  if  the 
same  system  be  continued,  a  matter  of 
certainty ;  the  practical  annihilation 
of  the  sinking  fund ;  the  permanent 
imposition  of  the  war  income-tax,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  profound 
peace ;  a  falling  otf  in  the  revenue  at 
the  rate  of  six  millions,  and  in  our 
exports  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions 
a-year ;  the  depreciation  and  destrac- 
tion  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
three  hundred  millions  in  two  yeai*s 
in  Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  the 
general  stoppage  of  railway  under- 
takings over  the  whole  country,  and 
the  shutting  or  putting  on  short  time 
of  half  the  mills  in  our  manufacturing 
cities,for  whose  benefit  all  these  changes 
were  intended!  We  doubt  if  the  history 
of  the  Fall  of  Rome  exhibited  such  a 
Quiform  and  multifarious  decay  in  an 
equal  period ;  certainly  no  parallel  to 
it  has  yet  been  presented  in  the 
annals  of  modem  Europe. 

If  wo  thought  that  this  long  and 
portentous  catalogue  of  disasters  was 
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unavoidable,  and  could  not  be  reme- 
died by  human  wisdom,  we  would 
submit  to  it  in  silence,  and  we  tnist 
with  resignation,  as  we  do  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  death,  or  the  chances  of 
plague,  pestilence,  or  famine,  arising 
from  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
for  wise  and  inscmtable  purposes,  but 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 
But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  We  believe,  as  fimily  as  wc  do 
in  our  own  existence,  that  they  are 
entirely  of  our  own  creation^ — that 
they  are  the  result  solely  and  exclu- 
sively of  false  principles  dilfused 
through  our  people,  and  false  mea- 
sures in  consequence  forced  upon  our 
Government;  and  that,  though  the 
consequences  of  the^e  false  principles 
must  be  long  and  disastrous,  yet  it  is 
still  possible  to  remedy  the  evil,  to 
convert  a  land  of  mourning  into  a 
land  of  joy,  and  restore  again  the 
merry  days  to  Old  England,  The 
retreat  from  the  wavs  of  error  never 
was  to  nations,  any  more  than  indi- 
viduals, by  any  other  path  but  the 
path  of  suffering ;  but  if  the  retreat  is 
made,  and  the  suffering  bome,  we 
tmst  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
and  energy  of  the  British  character  to 
repair  all  that  is  past. 

The  distress  which  prevails  in  the 
nation,  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  com- 
mercial  districts  and  cities^  being  uni- 
versal and  undeniable,  the  supporters 
of  the  present  system,  which  has  led 
to  such  results,  are  sorely  puzzled  how 
to  explain  so  decisive  and  damning  a 
practical  refutation  of  their  theories. 
The  common  theory  put  forth  by  the 
free  traders  and  bullionists  is,  that  it 
is  the  railways  and  Irish  famine  which 
have  done  it  all.  This  is  the  expla- 
nation which  for  months  has  been 
daily  advanced  by  the  Times,  and 
which  has  been  formally  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  government  in  both 
Houses.  We  are  a  miserably  poor 
nation;  we  have  eaten  up  our  re- 
sources ;  the  strain  upon  our  wealth 
has  been  gin^ater  than  we  could  bear. 
This,  of  having  eaten  up  our  resources^ 
has,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  got  hold 
of  tlie  imaginations  of  the  able  writers 
in  the  Times;  and,  forgetting  that  a 
great  importation  of  food  was  the  very 
thing  which  they  themselves  had  held 
forth  as  the  great  blessing  to  bo 
derived  from  free  trade,  they  give  the 
following  alarming  account  of  the  food 
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devoured  by  the  nation  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1847  : — 

"  Of  live  animals  and  prorisions  im- 
ported in  1847,  there  is  an  excess  oyer 
fast  year  of  more  than  100  per  cent.,  of 
butter  (duty  paid)  35  percent.;  of  cheese 
15  per  cent.;  of  grain  and  flonr  300  per 
cent.;  of  coffee  (duty  paid)  between  8  and 
9  percent.;  of  sugar  (duty  paid)  15  per 
cent.,  and  of  spirits  (duty  paid)  25  per 
cent.  This  has  all  been  eaten  and  drunk. 
Bnt  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  it  possible  it 
can  have  been  paid  for  t  and  what  a 
splendid  export  trade  the  nation  must  have 
carried  on,  when  all  this  has  taken  place, 
and  only  six  millions  of  bullion  haye 
disappeared  !  Unfortunately,  howeyer, 
the  explanation  lies  deeper.  Although 
we  have  been  extrayagant  in  our  Hying, 
we  haye  staryed  our  manufactories.  We 
haye  sold  our  goods  wherever  we  oould 
find  a  market  for  them,  and  we  have 
abstained  from  purchasing  the  materials 
out  of  which  we  may  make  more.  We 
haye  not  increased  our  export  trade.  It 
shows,  in  fact,  a  diminution  as  compared 
with  last  year ;  bnt  in  our  ayidity  to 
consume  luxuries,  we  have  foregone,  as 
we  could  not  sustain  the  expenditure  of 
both,  keeping  up  the  stock  by  which  our 
mills  and  manufactories  are  to  be  fed." — 
Times,  November  24, 1847. 

So  that  the  free  traders  have  at  last 
discovered  that  the  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  food  is  not,  after  all,  so  great 
a  blessing  as  they  had  so  long  held 
forth.  They  have  found  to  their  cost 
that  tliere  is  some  little  difference  be- 
tween sending  thirti/  millions  in  twelve 
months  in  hard  cash  to  America  and 
the  Continent  for  grain,  and  sending 
it  to  Kent,  Yorkshire,  Essex,  and 
Scotland.  They  have  discovered  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  nation  in- 
creasing its  imports  enormously  and 
beyond  all  example,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  exports  declining  in  the  same 
proportion,  from  the  abstraction  of  the 
circulating  medium  requisite  to  carry 
on  domestic  fabrics.  All  this  is  what 
the  Protectionists  constantly  predicted 
would  follow  the  adoption  of  free  trade 
principles  ;  and  they  warned  govern- 
ment in  the  most  earnest  manner  two 
years  ago,  that  no  increase  of  exports, 
but  the  reverse,  would  follow  the 
throwing  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
grain ;  and  that,  unless  provision  were 
made  for  extendmg  the  currency  when 
our  sovereigns  were  sent  abroad  for 
foreign  grain,  general  niin  would 
ensue.  Two  years  ago  Mr  Alison 
observed : — 
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"  Holding  it  to  be  clear  that,  under  the 
free  trade  system,  a  very  large  importa« 
tion  of  grain  into  these  islands  may  be 
looked  for  now,  even  in  ordinary  seasons, 
and  an  immense  one  in  bad  harvests,  it  is 
essential  that  the  country  should  look 
steadily  in  the  face  the  constant  drain 
vpon  its  metallie  resources  vhich  such  a 
trade  must  occasion.  Adverting  to  the 
disastrous  effects  of  such  an  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  in  1 839,  from  a 
singU  y^ar  of  such  extensive  importation 
of  foreign  com,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate without  the  most  serious  alarm  the 
conversion  of  that  drain  into  a  permanent 
burden  upon  the  specie  of  the  country* 
As  the  change  now  to  be  made  will 
undoubte^y  depress  agricultural  indus- 
try, it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  as 
some  compensation,  the  expected  increase 
of  our  manufactures  for  foreign  markets 
may  take  place.  But  this  extension  will, 
of  course,  require  a  proportional  augmen- 
tation of  the  currency  to  carry  it  on. 
And  how  is  that  to  be  provided  under  th& 
metallic  system,  when  the  simultaneous 
import  of  foreign  grain  is  every  day 
drawing  more  and  more  of  the  precious 
metals  out  of  the  country,  in  exchange  for 
foodr'—[En<^landin  1815  an^  1845,  third 
edition.  Preface,  page  xi.  published  in 
April  1846.) 

r 

But  let  it  bo  conceded  that  the 
government  and  the  Times  are  in  the 
right  on  this  point ;  that  the  importa- 
tion of  grain,  coexisting  with  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  the  railways, 
was  more  than  so  poor  a  nation  a& 
Great  Britain  could  l)ear,  and  that  the 
dreadful  crisis  which  ensued  was  the 
consequence  —  we  would  beg  to  ask^ 
who  has  made  us  so  poor  ?  We  shall 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  resources  of  this  mise- 
rably poor  nation — this  poverty- 
stricken  people,  who  have  eaten  iii> 
their  little  all  in  the  form  of  10,000,000 
quarters  of  grain  and  176,000  live 
cattle,  imported  in  the  last  nine 
months.  IVe  shall  show  what  they 
were  before  the  free  trade  and  fet- 
tered currency  system  began  ;  and 
having  done  so,  we  shall  repeat  the 
question, — "  Who  has  made  us  so 
poor?" 

This  miserable  poverty-stricken 
people,  in  the  years  1813,  1814,  and 
1815 — in  the  close  of  a  .bloody  and 
costly  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
during  which  they  raised  £586,000,000 
by  loans  to  government,  and,  on  an 
average,  £50,000,000  annually  by 
taxes,  from  a  population,  including 
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Ireland,  not  in  those  last  jears  exceed-    lowing  advances  and  contributions  to 
ing  18,000,000  of  souls — made  the  fol-    goverament  for  the  public  service : — 


Pt^olatioB. 


RaiMdby 
Taxes. 


[17,7.W,O0O  1813 
17,dOO,000  1814 
18,150,000    1815 

i 

jIn  3  je«r8. 


£68,748,3G3 
71,i;W,503 
72,-210,512 


;  £212,093;J78 


Debt  cantractod. 


Funded. 


£52,11 8,72-2 
39,692^53(> 
50,d()4,3b() 


Unfunded. 


Total  Debt 
contracted. 


jeo5,478,.038;  £107,507,660 
53,841,7311  9lV9;u,2^J7 
4«,%'8,138i      97,93*2,501 


£14-2,175,624,  £15(;,288,807j  £'298,464,428 


TotuI  Payniente 

into  tlie  £x- 

cliequer. 


£176,:i46,02;j 
164,(M)8,770 
170,143,016 


£510,557,809 


If  any  one  supposes  these  figures  are 
inaccurate,  or  this  statement  exagge- 
rated, we  beg  to  say  they  are  not  our 
own.  They  are  copied  literatim  from 
Porter's  Parliamentary  Tables^  vol.  i. 
p.  1 ;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that 
gentleman  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
whom,  on  account  of  his  well-kno^Ti 
accuracy,  the  Chancellor  refers  for  all 
his  statistical  facts,  for  an  explanation 
of  these,  we  admit,  astounding  ones. 

Was   the  capital  of  the    country 
exhausted  by  these  enormous  contri- 
bations  of  a  hundred  akd  seventy 
MiLUONs  annually  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  most 
costly  war  on  record  ?    So  far  from 
it,     the    great    loan    for    1814    of 
£39,000,000  was  made  at  the  raie  of 
£4,  lis.  Id.  PEB  CENT ;  that  of  1813 
at   £5,    10s.   on    an  average  ;  that 
of  1815  at  £5,  lis.  per  cent*  And  it  is 
evidently  immaterial  whether  the  im- 
mense amount  of  £100,000,000  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded  together,  was 
contracted  in  the  form  of  direct  loan 
to  government,  or  of  Exchequer  bills 
issued  from  the  Treasury,  and  form- 
ing the  unfunded  debt.    Such  bills 
required  to  be  discounted  before  they 
were  of  any  value  ;  and  their  proceeds, 
a?  ]^lr  Porter  very  properly  states, 
were  so  much  money  paid  into  the 
public  treasury.     They  were  an  ex- 
change of  the  capital  of  the  nation  for 
Trt-asary  bills,  and  were,  therefore, 
jnst  as  much  a  draft  on  that  capital  as 


the  exchange  of  the  sums  subscribed 
in  loans  for  the  inscription  of  certaiu 
sums  in  the  3  per  ceut.  consols. 

In  the  next  place,  this  poor  nation, 
wliich  has  now  nearly  eaten  up  its 
resources  in  a  single  season,  in  the  year 
1844  possessed,  in  the  two  islands, 
real  or  heritable  property  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £105,000,0<X)  sterliiig,>  cor- 
responding to  a  capital,  at  thirty 
years'  purchase,  of  £3,150,000,000; 
and  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
to  one  of  £2,025,000,000.  These 
figures  are  ascertained  in  the  most 
authentic  manner;  that  of  England 
by  the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  the  burdens  of  real  pro- 
perty ;t  that  of  Ireland  by  the  Poors' 
Rate  returns ;  and  that  of  Scotland 
from  an  estimate  founded  on  the 
amount  of  income-tax  i)jud,  as  no 
poors'  rate  as  yet  extends  universally 
over  the  country. 

Further,  we  have  the  authority  of 
Lord  Palmei*ston,  in  the  debate  in 
last  session  of  Parliament  on  foreign 
loans,  for  the  assertion  that  this  poor 
nation  has  advanced  £150,000,000  in 
loans  to  republics  since  1824,  or  to 
monarchies  surrounded  with  repub- 
lican institutions  ;  the  greater  j)art  of 
which  has  been  lost.  Yet  so  far  have 
these  copious  drafts  been  from  ex- 
hausting, or  even  seriously  trenching, 
on  the  capital  of  the  nation,  that  it 
appears  from  the  subjoined  valuable 
table,  furnished  from  returns  allowed 


•  See  Pari.  Debates^  xxviii.  QQ,  67. 

tViz.      England, £85,000,000 

Scotland,  about 5,000,000 

Ireland,               16,000,000 

£105,000,000 

+  Lordf^  Report  on  Real  Property^  pp.  8,  9.  In  our  last  Number  we  stated  the 
amoimt  of  heritable  property  at  £63,000,000,  from  a  desire  to  be  within  rather 
tban  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  latter  figure  was  taken  from  the  Poors'  Rate 
Ktum,  wliich,  as  the  Lords*  Report  justly  states,  is  always  below  the  truth  ;  and 
ti^  own  report  of  £85,000,000  is  taken  from  the  rating  for  the  property  tax, 
Amnded  onthexetums  by  the  occupants. — See  Lords*  Report  on  R^al  Property,  p.  is. 
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to  bo  taken  fi-om  the  great  bill-broking  than  kept  pact  with  tbe 
house  uf  Overend  aud  Gnmey  in  •*"  """"'"'i'^"-  f'"-  'ho 
London,*  that  daring  that  whole 
period  the  interest  of  money,  even  in 
the  years  when  the  pressure  wna 
aevei-est,  never  rose  above  G  per  cent., 
and  immediately  after  fell  to  3^  or  3 
per  cenl.^  and  in  1844  and  1845,  it  '- 


[Jan. 

.    .  of 

its  population ;  for  the  nnmbers  of 
the  people  in  the  two  islands  in  1815 
wore  18,000.000,  and  in  18i5  abont 
28,000,000,  'or  somewhat  above  50 
per  cent,  increase. 

Lastly,  thb  miserably  poor  nation, 
which  has  eaten  up  its  resonrces  in 
well  known,  it  was   still  lower,  at     the  shape  of  quarters  of  grain  and  fat 
some  times  as  low  as  2ipej- cent.  bollocks  in  a  single  year,  exported 

Again,  the  income-tax  returns  for     and  imported  in  the  three  years  1812. 
1846,  of  thb  miserably  poor  nation,     1814,  and  1815,  and  1843,  1844,  and 
exhibit    a    revenue    of    £5,200,000     1845,  before  free-trade  began,  respec- 
yearly  drawn  from  this  soprce,  though     lively  as  follows ; 
the  tax  is  only  7d.  in  the  ponnd,  or  Eiporis.  importi. 

£2,  18s.  U. percent.,  and  though  the  oBidia™ia,.        ondaivaiu,.. 

tax  did  not  Ggally  go  below  incomes  |812.  ^29,508,517  ^24,9|3,922 
of  £160,  and  in  practice  generally  !?!?-^^^t!'"r«'*.^?A'!-_. 
excluded  those  onUer  £200  a-ycnr, 
Tbe  income-tax,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  produced  £15,000,000  at  10 
per  cent.,  reaching  all  incomes  above 
£60  a-year.  Had  the  same  standard 
been  adopted  in  1842,  when  it  was 
reimposed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  would 

have  produced  at  least  £18,000,000  interval  from  1815'  to  1845,  had 
yearly,  which  sum,  increased  by  33  become  so  miserably  poor. 
per  cent,  from  the  enhanced  value  of  Keeping  these  facts  in  vieiv,  wo 
money  by  the  operation  of  the  act  again  ask;  Having  down  to  1845  been 
of  1810,  would  correspond  to  abont  so  rich,  what  has  nince  made  tis  so 
£24,000,000,  according  to  the  value  poorf  The  free-traders  and  bnllion- 
of  money  in  1815.  This  proves  that  ists  tell  lis  it  was  neither  the  abolition 
the  wealth  of  .the  nation  had  more     of  the  corn-laws  nor  the  Bank  Charier 


1814,  34,207,253 

1815,  42,B75,996 

'      32,622,711 
31,822,053 

1843,  £117,877,278        £70,093,353 
1B44,     131,564,503           75,441,555 
1845,      132,444,503            85,201,958 

Such  were  the  commercial  Iransac 
lions  of  this  nation,   which,  in  th 
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Act.  Then  what  is  it  which  in  so 
short,  a  time  has  produced  so  great,  so 
terrible  a  revulsion?  Government, 
and  their  organs  in  the  press,  assert 
that  it  was  the  Irish  famine,  and  the 
absorption  of  capital  in  i*ailways.  To 
avoid  any  chance  of  misconception  on 
so  vital  a  point,  we  subjoin  the  woi^ds 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  debate  on  the  currency  on  30th 
November  1847,  as  reported  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  December  1,  which 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  the  IMarqnis  of  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Uoiisc  of  Lords : — 

**  Up  to  October  there  had  been  no 
great  pressure  ;  but  in  that  month  the 
pressure  rapidly  rose  by  reason  of  the 
abitractiou  of  eapltcU  for  raUicays  and 
com.  The  House  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  the  amount  of  capital  thus  ab- 
stracted for  com  in  fifteen  months. 

June  1846  to  January  1847,  £5,139,000 
January  1847  to  July  1847,  14,184,000 
July  to  October,         .        .      14,240,000 


Total,       £33,563,000 

Then  as  to  the  capital  absorbed  in  rail- 
roads, it  had  been  in  each  year,  from 
1840,  on  an  average,  to 

1843,  .        .        .        £4,500,000 

1844,  .        .        .  6,000,000 

1845,  .         .         .  14,000,000 
,«.p  j  First  half-year,        9,000,800 

"  )  Second  half-year,  26,600,000 
1 847,  First  half-year,  25,770,000 
1847,  Last  half-year,         38,000,000 

the  latter  being,  of  course,  estimated  on 
the  supposition  of  the  expenditure  having 
continued  at  the  same  rates." — Morning 
Pofty  December  1, 1847. 

Xow  of  all  (he  marvellous  state- 
ments that  ever  were  put  forth  by  a 
govenimeut  to  explain  a  great  public 
disaster,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
this  is  the  most  marvellous.  For  let 
it  be  conceded  that  these  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  distress, — that  it  is 


the  railways  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  com  which  have  done  it  all — 
Who  introduced  the  railways  and  let 
in   an  nnliraited   supply*  of  foreign 
com?     Who  passed  all  the  railway 
bills,  and  encouraged  the  nation  in 
the  undertakings  which  are  now  held 
forth  as  so  entirely  disproportioned  to 
Ms  strength?     Who  took  credit  to 
themselves  for  the  prosperity  which 
the  construction  of  railways  at  fii*st 
occasioned,  and  dwelt  with  peculiar 
complacency,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Session  of  1846,  on  the  increased  pro- 
duce of  the  excise,  and  diminution  of 
crime,  as  indicating  at  once  the  aug- 
mented enjoyments  and  diminished 
disorders  of  the  poor?    Who  disre- 
garded the  cautious,  and  as  the  event 
has  proved,  wise  warnings  of  Lord  Dal- 
honsie  at  the  Board  of  Trade  ?    Who 
opened  the  railway  of  the  Trent  Valley 
with  a  silver  trowel,  and  enlarged  in 
eloquent  terms  on  the  immense  advan- 
tages which  that  and  similar  under- 
takings would  bring  to  the  countrv'? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  party  who 
now  put  down  the  whole  evils  which 
have  ensued  to  the  foreign  com  and 
railways.     Was  a  single  word  heard 
from  them  condemnatory  of  the  mania 
which    had   seized  the  nation,   and 
prophetic  of  the  disasters  which  would 
ensue  from   its  continuance?      Did 
Sir  Robert  Peel  warn  the  people  that 
the    currency  was    i>ut   on   a    new 
footing;    that  the  act  of  1^44   had 
forbid  its  extension  beyond  thirty- 
two  millions    issuable  on  soouritics, 
and  that  as  credit  was  thus  materially 
abridged,  the  capital   of  the  nation 
would  be  found  inadequate   to  the 
nndertakings  in  which  it  had  engaged? 
Quite  the  reverse ;   he  did  none  of 
these    things.    lie    encouraged    the 
embarking  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
in  railways  to  the  extent  of  above  two 
hundred  millions,*  all  to  be  executed 


*  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  sums 
authorised  by  government  to  be  expended,  and  actually  expended,  in  each  of  the 
undermentioned  years : — 


Year. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


Autiioriwd 

Expenditure. 

£4,000,000 

3,500,000 

8,000,000 

4,500,000 


Year. 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 


Authnrwed 

Expenditure. 

£18,000,000 

59,000,000 
124,500,000 

38,300,000 


These  are  the  sums  authorised  to  be  expended  by  the  acts  passed  in  each  of  these 
VOL.  LXin. — ^NO.  CCCLXXXVn.  B 
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in  tho  next  four  years;  and  now  we 
are  told  that  the  disasters  which  have 
ensued  are  mainly  owing  to  that 
very  unmaYiageablo  railway  progeny 
which  he  himself  produced ! 

Again,  as  to  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,  the  second  scape-goat 
let  go  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  nation — 
who  let  that  scape-goat  loose  ?  Who 
introduced  the  free  trade  system,  and 
destroyed  the  former  protection  on 
native  agriculture,  and  disregarded  or 
ridiculed  all  the  warnings  so  strenu- 
ously given  by  the  Protection  party, 
that  it  would  induce  such  a  drain  on 
tho  metallic  resources  of  the  country 
as  must  induce  a  speedy  monetary 
crisis,  and  would  subject  the  nation 
permanently  to  that  ruinous  wasting 
away  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  when  the  harvests  of 
Egypt  and  Libya  came  to  supplant 
those  of  Italy  in  supplying  the 
cities  of  tho  heart  of  tho  empire  with 
fbod?  Who  declared  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  inci*eaBe  our  hnportations, 
and  that  provided  this  is  done  the 
exportations  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves ?  Who  laughed  at  the  warn- 
ing, "Two  things  may  go  out, 
manufactures  or  specie^^?  It  was 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  free  trade 
followoi*s  who  did  all  these  things ; 
and  yet  he  and  his  party,  in  or  out  of 
administratiou,  (for  they  are  all  his 
party,)  coolly  now  turn  round  and  tell 
us  that  the  misery  is  all  owing  to  the 
foreign  com  and  the  railways,  which 
they  themselves  introduced  I 

The  Irish  potato  rot  of  1846,  it  is 
said,  occasioned  the  great  importation 
of  grain,  which  for  the  next  winter 
and  spring  deluged  the  country ;  and 
but  for  tliem  wo  should  have  been 


landed  in  the  horrors  of  actual  famine 
over  a  great  part  of  the  country.   We 
entirely  agree  with   this  statement. 
The  Protectionists  always  were  the 
first  not  only  to  admit,  but  urgently 
to  insist  that  absolute  freedom  of  im- 
portation should  be  allowed  in  periods 
of  real  scarcity.     The  sliding- scale 
formerly  in  use  expressly  provided  for 
this ;  for  the  duty  began  to  fall  when 
wheat  reached  sixty-three  shillings, 
and  declined    till    at    sevcnty-threo 
shillings   it    was   only  one   shilling 
a-quartor.    It  was  on  the  propriety 
of  admitting  grain  duty-free  in  periods 
of  average  or  fine  harvests,  such  as 
we  have  just  been  blessed  with,  that 
they  were  at  issue  with  their  oppo- 
nents.   Under  the  old  system,  nearly 
all  the  grain  which  was  imported  in 
the  winter  of  1846  and  spring  of  1847, 
would  have  come  in,  for  the  duties 
became  nominal  when  wheat  rose  to 
seventy-three  shillings  a-quarter,  and 
it  rose  during  that  period  to  one  hun- 
dred and  five  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  shillings.    What  the  Protection- 
ists said,  and  said  earnestly,  when 
this  viist  importation,  necessary  at  t/te 
time,  was  going  on,  that  it  anticipated 
the  effects  of  a  free  importation  of 
grain,  and  by  its  eftect  on  the  cur- 
rency, while  it  lasted,   might  teach 
the  nation  what  they  had  to  expect 
when  a  similar  drain,  by  the  eflccts 
of    free    trade,     became    perpetual. 
Eight  months  ago,  on  March  1,  1847, 
we  made  the  following  observations 
in  this  Magazine : — 

'^  The  quantity  of  grain  imported  in 
seven  months  only,  viz.  from  5th  July 
1846,  to  5th  February  1847,  exceeded 
six  millions  of  quarters,  at  the  very  time 
when  our  exports  were  diminishing.     It 


years.    The  following  table  shows,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  sums  actually 
expended  : — 


Year. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845,  first  six  months 


Actual 
Expenditure. 

jei,470,000 

2,980,000 

4,435,000 

6,105,000 

3,510,000 


Voar. 

1845,  second  six  months 

1846,  first  six  months 

1846,  second  six  months 

1847,  first  six  months 


Actual 
Exi)«nditure. 

£10,625,000 

9,815,000 

26,670,000 

25,770,000 


Supposing  the  actual  expenditure,  under  existing  railway  acts,  to  have  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  the  following  would  have  been 
the  results  : — 


Year. 

1847 
1048 


Estimated 
Expenditure. 

£64,000,000 

70,000,000 


Year. 

1849 
1850 


Efltimated 
Expenditure. 
£47,000,000 
10,000,000 
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may  be  imagined  how  prodigions  must 
hare  beetf  the  drain  upon  the  metallic 
resources  of  the  country  to  make  up  the 
balance.  The  potato  rot,  it  is  said,  has 
concealed  the  effects  of  free  trade.  Qaite 
the  reyerse.  Providence  has  done  the  thing 
at  once.  We  have  got  on  at  railway  speed 
to  the  blessings  of  the  new  system.  Free 
trade  wa^  to  lead  to  the  much  desired 
subttitution  of  six  millioM  of  quarters  of 
Jbrei*jn,for  six  millions  of  quarters  of  home 
growth  in  three  years,  Bnt  the  potato  rot 
has  done  it  tn  one.  The  free  trade  policy 
could  not  have  done  it  so  expeditiously, 
but  it  would  have  *  done  it  as  effectually. 
It  is  a  total  mistake,  therefore,  to  repre- 
sent the  famine  in  Ireland  and  the  West 
of  Scotland  as  an  external  calamity  which 
has  concealed  the  effects  of  free  trade. 
It  has  only  brought  them  to  light  ai  once" 
— Lessons  from  tue  Famine.  Black- 
«ood*s  Magazine,  March  1847. 

The  real  amonnt  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  of  which  so  ranch  has  been 
s:ii(i,  was  very  much  magnified,  how- 
ever, by  the  feare  of  some  parties  and 
tlie  interested  exaggerations  of  others. 
The  deficiency  in  the  two  islands  has 
been  stated  variously,  at  from  sixteen 
to    twenty    million     pounds    worth. 
Take    it     at    the    larger    sum    to 
avoid  all  idea  of  misrepresentation — 
what  is  this  to  the  total  ajn*icnltural 
produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 
That  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  on 
very  rational  grounds  at  three  hun- 
dred millions  annually,  in  produce  of 
all  kinds.     Tlie  subtraction  of  twenty 
millions  worth ; — a  fifteenth  part^  at 
the   verv  utmost,    could  never   ac- 
coimt  for  the  prodigious  rise  of  prices 
from  forty -nine  shillings  a-c^uarter  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  shillings,  which 
wheat  rose  to  in  March  1847.    It  was 
the  impulse  given  to  speculation  in 
grain,  by  the  sudden  throwing  open 
of  the  ports  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  free 
trade  measures,  which  really  occa- 
sioned the  prodigious  importation  so 
much  exceeding  what  was  required, 
which  actually  took  place.    The  de- 
falcation   occasioned    by   the   Irish 
potato  rot,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
oat-crop  in    Great  Britain,  was   at 
the  very  utmost  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  annual   suppl}'.     But  the  grain 
imported  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  has  exceedeil  t«n  millions  of 
(inarters,  being  a  full  sixth  part  of  the 
aoDual  consumption  of  tho  nation, 
which  for  the  use  of  man  and  ani- 


mals  together  is  estimated  at  sixty 
million  quarters.  And  hence  the 
rapid  fall  of  prices  which  followed  the 
fine  harvest  of  1847,  from  one  hundred 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings,  which  hag 
involved  in  ruin  so  many  houses  con* 
cerned  in  the  com  trade. 

But  what  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  and  what  we  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  beg  to  impress  upon  our 
i-caders  as  by  far  the  most  luminous 
and  important  fact  which  the  recent 
discussions  in  parliament  have  elicited^ 
is  this.  It  is  stated,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  sum  paid 
for  foreign  grain  in  the  three  months 
ending  November  30th  1847,  that  is 
in  the  months  of  September,  October^ 
and  November,  1847,  had  reached 
the  enormous  and  unprecedented 
amount  of  £14,240,000!  The  same 
statement  was  made  by  Lord  Lans- 
downo  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
added,  that  to  be  sure  of  the  figures, 
he  had  them  remitted  to  and  corrected 
by  Mr  Porter.  Now,  this  immense 
importation,   be  it  recollected,  took 

place  IN  THE  FACE  OF  THE  FINEST 
UAUVEST    KNO\\'^    FOR     YEAKS,    and 

forwhicli  a  public  and  solemn  thanks- 
giving has  just  been  returned.  Wo 
say  nothing  of  the  prospects  of  foreign 
importation  whicli  this  fact  opens  to 
our  agricultural  interests, — that  fur- 
nishes ample  subject  for  future  con- 
sideration ;  what  we  pray  the  jmblic 
attention  to,  is  the  warning  which 
it  gives  of  the  cftects  of  free  trade 
upon  the  monetary  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  above  all  on  the  credit 
of  the  trading  and  commercial 
classes.  This  is  the  importation,  in 
an  uncommonly  fine  season,  with 
a  noble  harvest  in  both  islands,  just 
reaped !  The  dreadful  monetary 
crisis  of  October  1847,  which  ren- 
dered the  suspension  of  tho  Bank 
Charter  Act,  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  indispensable,  was  evidently 
owing  to  the  prodigious  importation 
which  all  the  fineness  of  the  preceding 
harvest  could  not  check.  The  crisis 
of  April  1847,  may  with  justice  be 
ascribed  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland,  and  would  probably 
have  come  on,  though  not  with  tho 
same  intensity,  though  the  change  on 
the  corn  laws  had  been  made  by  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  in  the  July  preceding. 
But  it  is  rather  too  much  to  go  on 
talking  in  December  1847,  about  the 
failure  of  tlie  crop  of  1846  in  Ireland, 
four  months  after  one  of  the  finest 
crops  in  the  memory  of  man  had 
been  reaped  in  the  British  dominions. 
This  points  to  one  gi*eat  and  lasting 
truth,  the  due  appreciation  of  which 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  of 
uuch  paramount  importance,  that  it 
will  be  cheaply  purchased  even  at  the 
cost  of  all  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  property  which  tlie  late  crisis  has 
occasioned  in  the  British  empire. 
This  is,  that  the  great  importation  of 


strongest  nation  will  sink  in  time 
under  the  strain,  as  Rome  did,  if 
nothing  is  done  to  avert  the  danger. 
The  present  dreadful  crisis  under 
which  the  nation  is  labouring,  there- 
fore,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  capital 
for  all  its  undertakings,  nor  to  any 
present  deficiency  in  our  native  supply 
of  food.  It  is  in  vain  that  Sir  R.  Peel^ 
to  throw  the  blame  ofi^  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  says  it  is  all  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  capital  to  caiTy  on  our 
undertakings,  lias  the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet  forgotten  that,  so  recently  as 
March  last^  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  bon-owed  £8,000,000  for 


prain,  and  consequent  abstraction  of    the  destitute  Irish  at  £3,  7s.  Od.  per 


the  precious  metals  consequent  upon 
the  free- trade  system,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  permanent.  We  have 
repeatedly  warned  the  nation  in 
every  possible  form  that  this  would 


cent  J  Was  this  like  a  nation,  the 
capital  of  which  was  exhausted?  Has 
he  forgotten  that,  till  withhi  these  few 
moutlis,  the  funds  were  from  88  to 
90,  and  interest  generally  at  8  or  3J 


be  the  case,  but  our  warnings  during    per  cent,  ?  ■■  What  has  come  of  all  this 


the  free-trade  mania  met  with  no 
attention.  Now,  however,  it  has 
been  proved  by  the  event  that  they 
were  too  well  founded.  The  old  and 
rich  state  will  always  be  undersold 
by  the  young  and  poor  one  in  the 
supply  of  grain  for  its  own  market. 
The  gi*ain-gi'owing  state  never  will 
take  manufactures  to  any  proportional 
extent,  but  always  will  take  gold  in 
exchange.  This  was  the  case  with 
Rome  in  ancient  days ;  this  is  the 
case  with  England  in  these  times. 
The  steam-engine  and  machinery  do 
little  or  nothing  for  agi'iculture, 
though  every  thing  for  manufactures. 
The  great  fo-ain  states  are  always 
those  nations  in  which  the  lalouring- 
elass  arc  poor,  or  have  few  artificial 
wants,  and  consequently  take  few  or 
no  manufactures.  Poland,  the  Uk- 
raine, the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi, 


capital  since  August  last?  Has  it 
vanished  before  the  genial  showers 
and  bright  sun  which  gave  us  so  find 
a  harvest?  But  if  deficient  capital 
has  been  the  cause  of  our  disasterSt 
how  has  it  happened  that  Ivord  John 
Russell's  letter  of  26th  October,  au- 
thorising the  Bank  to  make  advances 
beyond  what  the  Act  allowed,  has 
already  had  a  sensible  efiectin  arrest- 
ing the  disorder,  at  least  in  the  metro- 
polis V  Can  it  be  said  that  that  letter 
added  one  pound  to  the  realised 
capital  of  the  country?  It  mi^ht 
as  well  be  afiinncd  that  it  added  a 
cubit  to  every  man's  stature  in  it,  or 
a  quarter  to  the  produce  of  every  field 
it  contained.  Then  how  has  it  to 
some  degree  aiTcsted  the  panic  in 
liOndon,  raised  the  3  jyer  cents. 
from  79  to  86,  and  lowered  the  inte- 
rest of  money  from  8  or  9  to  G  or  7 


Jire  exami)les.     Gold  is  what    they    per  cent,f     Evidently  by  its  effect 


want,  and  what  they  will  have;  for 
it  is  the  cheapness  of  their  production 
which  enable^s  them  to  export  to 
advantage.  So  universal  is  this  truth, 
of  such  paramount  importance  is  it 
upon  the  fortunes  of  an  old  and  highly 
civilised  state,  that,  it  may  safely  be 
afiirmed,  its  existence  in  its  old  age 
depends  on  the  requisite  safeguards 
against  the  danger  thence  arising 
being  established.  Such  arc  the  efiects 
of  the  constant  drain  of  gold  and 
importation  of  gi-ain  on  sucli  a  state 
in  its  advanced  stages,  that  even  the 


upon  crf.dit;  because  it  begat  a  hope 
— not  likely,  we  fear,  to  be  realised — 
that  government  had  at  last  become 
sensible  of  the  ruinous  efiect  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  and  would  speedily 
restore  the  circulation  of  the  country 
to  that  amount,  which  the  magnitude 
of  its  po])ulation  and  transactions 
imperatively  required. 

To  illustrate  the  terrible  and  all- 
powerful  operation  of  this  deplorable 
Act  on  the  best  interests  of  the  conn- 
tiy,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  whole  currency  of  the  country, 
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witbont  any  chauge  in  its  laws  as 
affecting  debtor  and  creditor,  were  to 
be  withdrawn.  What  would  be  the 
result  ?  Evidently  that  every  man 
and  woman  it  contained,  from  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  downwards,  would  become 
bankrupt.  A  nation  possessing  real 
property,  as  the  income-tax  and  poor- 
rate  returns  show,  of  the  value  of 
£3,000,000,000  sterling,  and  move- 
able proj^erty  of  £2,000,000,000  moi*e, 
would,  without  the  exception  of  a 
single  living  creature  in  it,  become 
bankrupt  because  £70,000,000  or 
£80,000,000  was  withdrawn  from  its 
circulation,  while  its  laws  remained 
unchanged.  By  these  laws,  every 
debtor  must  discharge  his  liabilities 
in  money;  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
money  was  withdrawn,  no  debt 
•could  be  discharged  at  all,  nnd  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  would  ensue. 

Now,  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency   to    any    considerable    extent 
operates,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  just  the 
same  way  on  general  credit  and  the 
national  fortimes.    When  money  be- 
comes scarce,   no  one  can,  without 
difficulty,   discharge  his  obligations, 
t)ecanse  the  banks,  who  are  the  reser- 
voirs from  which  payment  of  all  con- 
siderable    transactions    are    drawn, 
cannot  afford  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion.    Those  who  are  not  in  first- 
late  credit  can  get  nothing  from  them 
at  all,  and  at  once  become  bankrupt. 
The  sum- total  of  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment thus  occasioned,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  specie  or 
bank-notes  actually  withdrawn  from 
drcnlation  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
though  that  on  occasion  of  the  present 
crisis    has  been   very  considerable. 
It  is  to  be  measured  by  the  shock 
^ven  to  credit;  the  increase  in  the 
practice  of  hoarding,  which  a  feeling 
of  general  insecurity  never  fails   to 
engender ;    the    reluctance    in    the 
country  banks  to  make  advances ;  the 
oniversal  effort  made  to  recover  debts 
at  the  very  time  when  the  means  of 
discharging  them  have  been  rendered 
most  difficult;  the  rai)id  diminution 
ia  the  private  bills  put  in  cu*culation 
from  the  experienced  impossibility  of 
getting  them  discounted.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  on  the  part  of  tlic 
Bank  of  England,  from  July  1816,  when 


^1 

it  was  £21,<X)0,000,  to  September  1847, 
when  it  was  only  £17,840,000,  was  no 
less  than  £3,100,000.  Including  the 
simultaneous  and  consequent  contrac- 
tion by  the  country  banks  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  dimiimtion 
of  the  paper  cmTcncy  was  above 
£5,000,000.  But  this,  considerable 
as  it  is,  was  but  a  small  part  of  tho 
evil.  The  bills  in  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  in  1839  were  (estimated  by 
Mr  Leatham,  a  most  experienced 
Yorkshire  banker,  at  £130,000,000. 
In  1845,  it  may  safely  be  assumed, 
that  thev  had  reached  £160,000,000  or 
£170,000,00<J.  Without  a  doubt  this 
immense  sum  was  reduced  by  at  least 
a  fourth,  probably  a  half,  Vrom  tho 
contraction  of  the  cun*ency  consequent 
on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  It  is  this 
prodigious  contraction,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  banks  having  been 
rendered  unable  or  unwilling  to  dis- 
count bills,  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
the  present  universal  distress  and 
general  stoppage  of  all  undertakings. 
And  it  was  the  more  ruinous  from 
the  circumstance,  that  it  occurred  at 
the  very  time  when,  from  the  vast  en- 
couragement given  by  government  to 
domestic  railways  by  the  bills  they 
passed,  and  to  foreign  trade  from  the 
abolition  of  the  main  duties  protective 
of  industrv  bv  them,  the  nation  was 
landed  in  transactions  of  unheard-of 
magnitude,  and  producing  an  unparal- 
leled strain  upon  its  metallic  resources. 
This  last  is  a  consideration  of  such 
paramount  impoilance,  that  it  is  of 
itself  adequate  to  explain  the  whole 
phenomena  which  have  occurred ;  and 
yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  hitherto 
met  with  very  little  attention  either 
in  or  out  of  Parliament.  The  point 
to  which  we  allude,  and  to  which  wo 
crave,  in  an  es])ecial  manner,  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  is  the  progres- 
sive and  now  alarming  disproportion 
between  the  money  value  of  our  imjjorts 
and  our  exports  which  has  gi*own  up 
ever  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was 
introduced  in  1842,  and  which  has 
now,  fronj  the  action  of  the  free- trade 
in  com,  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  absolutely  frightful.  'J'ho  declared 
or  money  values^  of  our  total  exports 
and  official  value  of  our  imports  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  passed  in 
1842,  have  stood  as  follows  : — 
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Imports,  official  value. 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 


£64,377,962 
65,204,729 
70,093,353 
75,441,555 
85,281,958 
Not  made  tip. 


Three  first  quarters  of 

1847)    .        •        Not  made  up. 

The  imports  for  1847  have  not  yet 
been  made  up,  and  cannot  be  till 
January  next,  when  the  year  is  con- 
cluded. But  in  the  figures  we  have 
given,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the 
most  serious  reflection.  The  fact 
irhich  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  mentioned  as  to  the  sums  paid 
/or  grain  aione^  in  fifteen  months, 
having  reached  the  enormous  and  un- 
precedented amount  of  £33,000,000, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  the 
year  1847,  our  imports  will  have  reach- 
ed £100,000,000,  while  our  exports 
have  sunk  below  £50,000,000.*  Now, 
liow  was  this  fearfal  balance  paid? 
The  answer  is  evident.  In  cash. 
Here  then,  without  going  farther,  is  a 
balance  on  the  exports  and  imports 
already  returned,  in  1846,  of  fort*/ 
millions  against  the  nation,  on  the 
transactions  of  the  present  year,  of 
probably  not  less  than  fifty  millions 
STERLiNG.f  Whoever  considers  these 
figures  with  attention,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  perceive  from  what  cause  in 
the  main  the  present  disasters  have 
arisen. 

To  give  only  one  example  of  the 
way  in  which,  under  the  system  of  free 
importation,  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  turned  against  this  country,  we 


Exports,  declared  value. 

1841,  .         .       £51,604,430 

1842,  .        .  47,361,043 

1843,  .        .         52,278,449 

1844,  *   .        .    Not  made  up. 

1845,  .    .    53,298,026 

1846,  .    .    57,279,735 

1847,  .    .    39,240,000 

subjoin  the  ofiicial  returns  of  the  pro  - 
gress  of  our  trade  with  America 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  was  in- 
troduced in  1842,  and  for  five  years 
previously .t  From  that  it  appears 
that  the  trade  with  that  country^ 
which  in  1830  was  £8,000,000  on  each 
side,  has  now  so  immensely  changed, 
especially  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  that, 
while  our  exports  to  it  in  1845  were. 
£10,000,000,  our  imports  fiom  it  were 
£22,000,000 !  How  was  the  balance 
of  £12,000,000  paid  ?  The  answer  is, 
in  money;  and  that  money  it  wa& 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  the 
Mexicans.  We  shall  look  with  anxiety 
for  the  returns  of  our  exports  to,  and 
importations  from  America  for  the  last 
two  years.  When  they  appear,  it 
will  at  once  be  seen  where  the  money, 
the  want  of  which  is  now  so  severely 
felt,  has  gone,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  free  trade. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  says  that  the 
Americans  have  tried  the  system  of 
paper  money,  and  they  have  had 
enough  of  it.  We  thank  tlie  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  for  having  re- 
minded us  of  this  example  of  the 
effects  of  a  contracted  currency.  It 
appears  that  in  1836  the  irajiorts  of 
English  manufactui*es  into  the  United 


*  That  this  statement  is  not  exaggerated  will  appear  evident  from  the  following 
returns  : — 

Com,  flour,  meal,  live  animals,  &c.,  imported  to  l^^«  ^'547. 

October  10, £4,410,091      |    £31,241,766 

This  of  itself,  coupled  with  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  currency  and  fall 
of  the  exports,  will  explain  the  whole  catastrophe. 

t  The  following  tabic  of  the  prodigious  advance  in  the  importation  of  two  articles 
alone,  tea  and  sugar,  will  show  how  rapidly  the^haye  increased  in  the  three  last 
years,  at  the  very  time  that  our  exports  were  diminishing  : — 

1845,  1846. 

4,413,.9C9  ...  4,469,772 

36,825,461  ...         41,432,794 

1846  to  1845.  1847  to  1845. 

55,803  incr.  ...  2,096,724  incr. 


Sugar,  cwt. 
Tea, lb. 


1847. 

6,510,693 
44,912,880 


Sugar,  cwt. 

Tea, lb.   4,607,278  incr. 


8,087,419  incr. 


•—Mr  Newdegate's  Speech^  Morning  Pott,  December  2, 1847. 


£4,193,448 
803,741 

£4,997,189 
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States  were  £15,116,300.  In  the 
next  year  they  were  only  £5,693,094 
official  valne;  and  the  declared  or 
real  value  in  that  year  was  only 
£4,695,225 ;  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in 
1842,  was  only  £3,528,807.*  '  What 
occasioned  this  extraordinary  defal- 
cation, we  shall  inform  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet.  In  spring  1837, 
the  metallic  system  was  introduced 
by  General  Jackson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  (by  his  refusal 
to  take  any  thing  but  specie  in  payment 
(rf*  government  claims,)  the  country 
being  at  the  time  engaged  in  vast  rail- 
way and  other  undertakings,  with  the 
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great  drain  of  nearly  thirty  millions 
annually  on  the  metallic  re80un5es  of 
the  country.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  next 
proceeded  to  pass  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts,  for  England  of  lb44,  and  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  1845,  which 
limited  the  bank  notes  of  the  empire, 
issuable  on  securities,  to  £32,000,(KX),t 
and  enacted  that  for  every  note  issued 
beyond  that  amount,  a  sovereign 
should  be  in  the  bank^s  strong-room 
to  represent  it. 

Thirdly,  having  imposed  those 
firm  restrictions  on  the  increase  of 
the  paper  circulation,  and  left  no 
room  for  an  augmentation  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  the  community 


eoncurrence  and  by  the  authority  of    but  by  an  addition  to  the  stores  of 


government.  Thence  the  pix>digious 
falling  off  in  the  imports  from  this  coun- 
try, under  which  our  own  manufactu- 
rers suffered  so  severely,  and  from 
which  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered. 
Thence  the  destruction  of  three-fourths 
of  the  mercantile  capital  of  the  United 
States.  May  heaven  avert  a  similar 
catastrophe,  resulting  from  the  same 
policy,  in  this  country ! 

The  causes,  then,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent dreadful  crisis  is  owing,  are  as 
plain  as  if  the  proofs  of  them  were  to 
be  found  in  Holy  Writ.  We  shall 
simply  record  what  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  bullion  party  have  done  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  then  ask 
whether  under  such  a  system  it  was 
possible  a  catastrophe  could  be 
averted. 

In  the  first  place,  they  introduced 
the  tariff  of  1842,  which  so  materially 
diminished  the  duties  on  im]>ortation 
in  this  country,  and  gave  so  great  an 
impulse  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
articles  of  all  sorts  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  people,  as  raised  our  im- 
ports in  1845  to  £85,000,000, 
while  our  exports  were  only 
£63,000,000,  exhibiting  a  balance  of 
£32,000,000  against  the  country, 
which  of  course  required  to  be  paid 
in  the  precious  metals. 

Secondly,  having  established  this 


bullion  in  the  country,  and  compelled 
a  proportional  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency when  the  bullion  was  with- 
drawn, the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
and  his  administration  next  passed 
railway  bills  to  the  amount  of 
above  £150,000,000  sterling,  to  be 
executed  in  the  next  three  years,  and 
gave  every  facility  to  the  undertaking 
of  such  projects,  by  lowering  the  de- 
posits required  from  ten  to  five  j^er 
cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
undertakings. 

Fourthly,  when  the  strain  on  the 
metallic  resources  of  the  country 
was  beginning  to  be  felt,  from  the 
immense  balance  of  thirtv  millions 
in  our  commerce  against  us,  and 
the  calls  on  raihvav  shares  were 
becoming  considerable,  the  Right 
Honourable  Baronet  next,  as  a  per- 
manent system,  not  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy  to  meet  a  temporary 
disaster,  introduced  a  free  trade  in 
grain,  which  was  immediately  applied 
by  his  successors  to  sugar,  lie  thus 
sent  thirty- three  millions,  in  gold  and 
silver,  abroad  in  fifteen  months.  The 
consequence  has  l)een  that  the  imports 
of  the  empire  have  probably  become 
double  its  exports  in  money  value; 
that  a  balance  of  nearly  £50,000,0<m) 
has  this  year  been  sent  abroad  in  pay- 
ment of  articles  of  import ;  that  the 


♦  Parliamentary  Paper,  30th  July,  1843. 
+  Viz.  in  round  numbers  : — 

England, 

Country  Banks, 

Ireland,    ... 

Scotland^ 


£14,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,400,000 
3,300,000 

£31,700,000 
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sums  paid  for  grain  alone  in  the  tbroe 
months  immediately  following  the 
finest  harvejit  on  record,  have  exceeded 
£14,000,000;  that  neai-ly  all  tlie  rail- 
waysin  the  comitry  have  been  stopped 
from  the  necessaiy  contraction  which, 
under  the  existing  law,  this  export  of 
specie  occasioned  to  the  cunency; 
that  distress  of  dreadful  magnitude 
pervades  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes;  and  that  our  exports 
have  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  a  million 
a-mouth,  and  our  revenue  above  six 
millions  a-vear. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  results  of 
that  splendid  combination  effected  by 
modern  wisdom — free  trade  and  a 

FETl'ERED  CURRENCY.      And  aS  thcSC 

results  flow  naturally  and  necessaiily 
from  the  princi{)lcs  put  in  practice,  it  is 
evident  that  they  may  be  expected 
in  a  less  or  greater  degree  to  be  per- 
manent, so  long  as  these  pnnciples  re- 
gulate the  policy  of  government. 

Suppose  a  general  at  the  head  of 
one  liundred  thousand  men  were  to 
double,  by  orders  issued  or  licenses 
granted  from  head-quarters,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  marched,  and  the  work 
done  hy  the  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  establish  a  system  which  sent  half 
of  the  commissariat  stores  out  of  the 
camp, — what  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  policy  but  starvation,  discon- 
tent, and  ultimate  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers  ?  Or  suppose  a  master  manu- 
facturer, as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  machinery  of  his  mill,  were  to  in- 
troduce a  system  which  abstracted 
the  oil  in  proportion  to  the  quickened 
movement  of  the  wheels,  or  dimi- 
nished the  moving  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  work  to  be 
done, — what  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  change,  but  that  the  machine 
would  stop  when  it  had  most  work 
to  do  ?  And  yet,  is  not  a  cuirency, 
and  a  sufficient  currency,  as  necessary 
to  an  industrious  nation  as  food  to  the 
soldier,  or  coals  to  the  steam-engine, 
or  oil  to  the  wheels?  Can  we  be  sur- 
/  prised  that  such  a  system,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  nation,  tenninated  in  dis- 
appointment and  ruin?  But  one 
result  of  inestimable  value  has  fol- 
'  lowed  from  its  adoption  ;  it  is  in  pe- 
\  riods  of  suffering  that  truth  is  learned, 
*;  because  the  consequences  of  error  are 
'.  experienced.  It  is  now  seen  what 
the  true  principles  on  the  subject  are, 


because  the  effects  of  the  opposite 
principles  have  been  demonstrated. 
With  truth  may  it  be  said,  that  Sir 
R.  Peel  is  the  philosopher  who  "has 

INSTRUCTED  US  IN  THE  CURRENCY." 

It  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  often  said, 
whether  we  send  specie  abroad  in  re- 
turn for  imports  or  manufactures  of. 
our  own  creation,  for  specie  is  not  tho 
growth  of  this  country,  and  it  could 
only  have  been  brought  here  in  return 
for  some  produce  of  ours  previously 
exported.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, founded  on  experienced  suffering 
arising  from  the  abstraction  of  specie, 
has  ever  repudiated  this  doctrine  of 
the  schools;  and  present  expe- 
rience has  amply  demonstrated 
that,  how  specious  soever  it  may 
appear,  there  is  some  fallacy  in  it. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  sec  what  that 
fallacy  is.  If  we  send  manufactui-es 
abroad  in  exchange  for  specie,  wo 
make  a  fair  exchange ;  but  if,  having 
got  the  specie,  we  send  it  abroad  atjain^ 
instead  of  manufactures,  to  buy  ibod, 
— YfQ  have  only  owe  export  of  Biitish 
produce  to  setoff  against  two  imports  of 
foreign.  For  instance,  if  we  send 
£5,000,000  worth  of  manufactures  to 
South  America  to  buy  that  amount 
of  specie,  it  is  a  fair  exchange,  and 
there  is  no  unfavourable  balance 
established  against  us.  But  if,  having 
got  the  £5,000,000  worth  of  specie, 
we  again  send  it  to  North  America 
for  gi'ain,  which  is  imported  into  this 
countiy,  instead  of  sending  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures,  we  have,  on 
the  whole,  only  exported  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  for  £10,000,000 
worth  of  produce,  bullion  and  com 
imported :  that  is,  there  is  a  balance 
of  trade  to  the  amount  of  £5,(KX),000 
established  against  us,  which,  to  that 
extent,  is  a  dmin  on  our  metallic 
resources.  Had  we  sent  £5,000,000 
worth  of  manufactures  instead  of  the 
same  amount  of  specie  to  North 
America  to  buy  food,  our  exports  on 
the  whole  would  have  been  £  1 0,000,000 
instead  of  £5,000,000 ;  and  the  dif- 
ference of  £5,000,C)00,  instead  of  being 
a  deduction  from,  would  have  been  an 
addition  to  the  metallic  resources, 
that  is,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
It  is  because  a  gi-eat  import  of  grain 
invariably  leads  to  such  an  export  of 
specie,  that  it  is  so  hazardous  a  trade 
for  a  nation:   it  is  because  Sir  R. 
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Peers  policy  contracted  the  paper 
currency  at  the  very  time  that  he 
sent  the  metallic  abn>ad  in  quest  of 
food,  that  he  has  brought  such  cala- 
mities on  the  State. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baronet^s  defence 
of  his  policy  is  mainly  to  be  found  in 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  late 
able  speech,  in  the  close  of  the  cur- 
rency debate: — 

*^  I  think  there  has  been  some  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  1844.  I  do  not  deny  that 
one  of  them  was  the  preyention  of  the 
convulsions  that  had  theretofore  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  Bank  of  £ugland 
not  taking  doe  precautions  as  to  the  regu- 
lation of  its  issues.  I  did  hope,  after  the 
experience  of  former  crises,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  would  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  banking  which  the  directors 
acknowledged  to  be  jast,  but  from  which 
they  admitted  they  have  departed.  (Hear, 
bear,  hear.)  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
in  that  hope,  and  in  that  object,  I  have 
been  disappointed;  and  I  also  admit, 
seeing  the  number  of  houses  that  haye 
been  swept  away — some  of  which,  I  fear, 
were  long  insoWeut — (Hear,  hear)— and 
others  which,  being  solvent,  have  suffered 
from  the  failure  ot  other  houses — I  am 
boand  to  say  that  in  that  object  of  the 
Bill  I  have  been  disappointed.  (Hear, 
bear.)  It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  have,  at  an  early  period  of  the  distress, 
raised  the  rate  of  discount,  and  to  have 
refused  some  of  the  accommodation  they 
granted  between  1844  and  1846.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  I  cannot,  therefore,  say  that 
the  defect  is  exclusively,  or  mainly,  in 
the  Bill — (Hear,  hear) — but  my  belief  is, 
that  executive  interference  might  have 
been  given  without  the  necessity  of  the 
authority  of  the  noble  loid,^*— Morning 
Post,  Dec.  2, 1847. 

The  observations  which  have  now 
been  made,  show  that  these  remarks 
are  not  only  unfounded,  but  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  the  tnith.  Had 
the  Bank  of  England  drawn  in  their 
discounts,  and  raised  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest between  1844  and  1846,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  railway  and  free- 
trade  work,  into  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  plunged  the  nation,  was  at 
its  height,  what  must  have  been  the 
result  ?  Nothing  but  this :  that  the 
catastrophe  which  has  ensued  would 
have  come  on  two  years  sooner  than 
it  has  actually  done.  The  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  would  have  been  pre- 
veated  from  making  his   emphatic 
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speech  on  the  admirable  effects  of 
his  policy,  and  the  diminution  of  crime, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
184C  ;  he  would  have  found  the  jailt* 
and  the  workhouses  full  enough,  at 
the  period  of  that  glowing  eulogium  on 
free-trade  ])olicy  and  its  etrecis.  By 
making  liberal  advances  to  railway 
companies  in  1844  and  1845,  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  other  banks 
which  followed  its  example,  only 
enabled  the  countrv  for  a  time  to  do 
the  work  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  set  it.  By  enabling,  by  similar 
advances,  the  manufacturei-s  for  two 
vears  longer  than  thev  otherwise  could 
have  done,  to  send  a  large  export  of 
manufactures  abroad,  the  Bank,  for 
that  period,  averted  or  postponed  tho 
catastrophe  which  must  ensue  in  a 
commercial  state,  when  its  imports, 
for  a  series  of  ycai*s,  have  come 
greatly  to  exceed  its  exports.  It  is 
because  the  contraction  of  the  currency, 
rendered  imperative  on  the  Bank  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Baronet's  bill,  has 
disabled  our  manufacturers  from 
carrying  on  their  operations  to  their 
wonted  extent,  that  the  import  of 
the  raw  materials  employed  in  manu- 
factures, has  decreased  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, our  export  of  manufactures 
declined  in  a  corresponding  degi*<;e, 
and  the  drain  of  specie  abroad  to  pay 
for  the  enormous  importations  simul- 
taneously introduced,  increased  to 
such  a  ruinous  extent. 

Sir  R.  Peel  reminds  us  of  the  great  f 
catastroi)he  of  December  1825,  and  i 
observes  that  that  disaster,  at  least, 
cannot    be    ascribed   to    his    Bank  . 
Charter  Act,  and  that  it  arose  from 
the  everlasting  tendency  to  overtrad- 
ing in  the  people  of  this  country. 
Again  we  thank  the  Right  lion.  Bart, 
for  reminding  us  of  that  disastrous 
epoch,  which,  in  the  still  greater  suf- 
fering with  which  we  are  now  sur-  i 
rounded,  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten.  : 
We  entirely  agi*ee  with  him  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  that  crisis,  and  we  will 
tell  him  to  what  it  was  owing,  and 
how  it    was    surmounted.      It   was 
owing  to  Mr  Secretary  Canning,  iu 
pursuance  of  liberal  principles,  "  call- 
ing a  new  world  into  existence,"  by  . 
violating    the    faith    and    breaking 
through  the  duties  of  the  old  one.    It  ! 
arose  from  the  prodigious  loans  sent 
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from  this  country  to  prop  up  the 
rickety,  faithless,  insolvent  republics 
of  South  America,  and  the  boundless 
incitements  held  out  to  wild  specula- 
tion at  that  period  by  "  Mr  Prosperity 
Bobinson,"  especially  in  South  Ameri- 
can mining  speculations.  It  arose 
from  all  this  being  done  and  encou- 
raged by  the  government,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  act  of  1819,  introduced 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  compelled  the  Bank, 
— though  drained  almost  to  the  last 
guinea,  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold  sent  headlong  to  South  America 
to  support  these  speculations,  induced 
orfosteredby  the  government, — to  pay 
all  its  notes  in  gold.  This  was  what 
induced  the  crisis.  And  what  arrested 
it?  Lord  Ashburton  has  told  us  it 
was  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  of  forgot- 
ten bank-notes,  drawn  out  of  a  cellar 
of  the  Bank ;  but  which  sum,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was,  proved  sufficient 
to  anest  the  consequences  of  the  gold 
being  all  sent  away  to  South  America, 
in  pui-suance  of  liberal  principles,  to 
prop  up  "healthy  young  republics," 
carved  out  of  the  dominions  of  an  old 
and  faithful  ally.  Sir  R.  Peel,  two- 
and  -  twenty  years  afterwards,  has 
repeated  the  same  error,  by  sending 
the  gold  to  North  America  in  the 
midst  of  great  domestic  transactions 
for  grain,  but  he  has  not  repeated  the 
same  remedy. 

In  truth,  the  system  now  established 
in  regard  to  the  bank  by  the  acts  of 
1819  and  1844,  necessarilt/  induces 
that  very  feverish  excitement  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  and  sudden  con- 
traction in  those  of  adversity,  of  the 
consequences  of  which  Sir  K.  Peel  so 
loudly  complains.  When  the  bank 
is  obliged  to  accumulate  and  keep  in 
its  vaults  so  prodigious  a  treasure  as 
£15,000,000  in  prosperous  times,  and 
£9,000,000  or  £10,()(MJ,000  in  those 
of  adversity,  lying  dead  in  its  pos- 
session; how  is  it  to  indemnify  itself 
for  so  vast  an  outlay,  without,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presents  itself, 
pushing  its  circidation  to  the  ut- 
most? The  very  interest  of  this 
treasure  amounts,  at  6  per  cent.,  to 
above  £700,000  a-year  ;  at  7  per 
cent.,  the  present  rate,  it  will  reach  a 
million.  How  is  this  sum  to  be  made 
up,  the  expense  of  the  establishment 
defrayed,  and  any  profit  at  all  realised 
for   the  proprietors,  if  paper,  to    a 


large  amount,  is  not  pushed  out 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  it- 
self for  doing  so  to  advantage? 
Again,  in  adverse  times,  when  there 
is  a  heavy  (h*ain  upon  the  establish- 
ment for  buying  foreign  grain,  or  dis- 
charging adverse  exchanges,  how  is^ 
the  bank  to  avoid  insolvency,  with- 
out at  once,  and  suddenly,  contract- 
ing its  issues  ?  The  thing  is  unavoid- 
able. Undue  encouragement  to 
speculation  in  prosperity,  and  undue 

:  contraction  of  credit  in  adversity,  i& 
to  the  Bank,  since  the  acts  of  1819 
and  1844,  not  merely  an  essential 
preliminary  to  profit,  but  in  trouble 
the  condition  of  existence.  Yet 
Sir  R.  Peel  complains  of  the  Bank 
doing  that  which  his  own  acts  have 
rendered  indispensable  to  that  estab- 

!  lishment. 


Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  that  many  of 
the  houses  which  have  lately  be- 
come insolvent,  have  done  so  fi-om 
excessive  imprudence  of  speculation ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  eliciting  some 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  contrasting  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  amount  of  the 
debts  brought  out  in  bankniptcy 
with  the  assets.  Without  deeming 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  conduct  of 
all  the  houses,  the  affairs  of  which 
have  been  rendered  public  by  the 
vast  com  trade  and  railway  specu- 
lations into  which  he  plunged  the 
nation,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  aJl  fortunes  made  by  credit  must, 
if  suddenly  arrested  in  the  coui*se  of 
formation  by  such  a  contraction  of 
the  currency  as  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced, exhibit  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  results.  Fortunes,  with 
the  magnitude  of  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet  and  Mr  Jones  Loydare 
well  acquainted,  might  possibly,  if 
they  had  been  thrown  on  their  beam- 
ends  suddenly,  by  such  a  tornado, 
have  exhibited,  when  in  growth,  not 
a  much  more  flattering  feature.  But 
the  "Pilot  who  weathered  the  storm'* 
was  then  at  the  helm,  and  he  wea- 
thered it  for  their  fortunes  not  les»s 
than  for  those  of  the  country.  He 
aided  commercial  distress  in  adversity 
by  increasing,  instead  of  agyravatintj 
it  by  contracting,  the  cun*ency.  It  is 
credit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are» 
and  credit  which  must  keep  us  such. 
Had  the  monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel 
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been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
bullion  committee  said  it  &oald,  we 
shall  tell  the  Bight  Hon.  Eanmet  what 
would  have  been  the  reaiilt.  Great 
Britain  would  have  been  a  province 
of  France :  the  fortunes  of  all  its 
merchants  would  have  been  destroyed : 
the  business  talents  of  Mr  Jones  Loyd 
would  probably  have  procured  for 
him  the  situation  of  cashier  of  the 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  estab- 
lished in  London;  and  possibly  the 
rhetorical  abilities  of  Sir  £.  Peel 
might  have  raised  him  to  the  station 
of  the  English  M.  De  Fontaine,  the 
orator  on  the  government  side  in  the 
British  Chaml^r  of  Deputies,  held 
under  an  imperial  viceroy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Sir  R.  Peel  admits  his  bill  has 
failed  in  checking  improvident  specu- 
lation in  the  nation;  nor  could  he 
well  have  maintained  the  reverse, 
when  the  most  extravagant  specula- 
tions on  record,  at  least  in  this  island, 
:  succeeded,  in  the  very  neit  year,  the 
passing  of  his  bill.  Experience  has 
proved  that  it  required  to  be  sus- 
pendeil  by  the  authority  of  the  exe- 
cutive when  the  disaster  came  ;  and 
the  effect  of  that  suspension  has  al- 
ready been  to  raise  the  three  per  cents 
from  71)  to  86.  It  is  iuetfcctive  dur- 
ing prosperity  to  check  imprudence  ; 
it  requires  to  be  suspended  in  adver- 
sity, because  it  aggravates  disaster. 
This  is  all  on  the  Kight  Hon.  Baro- 
net's own  admission.  What  good  then 
has  it  done,  or  what  can  be  ascribed 
to  it,  to  counterbalance  the  numerous 
evils  which  have  followed  in  it^  traiu? 

Sir  R.  Peel  says  the  experience  of 
the  last  half  ccntur}'  proves,  that 
every  period  of  prosperity  is  followed 
by  a  corresponding  period  of  disaster, 
and  that  it  is  under  one  of  the  latter 
periods  of  depression  that  the  nation 
is  now  labouring.  We  agree  with 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  that 
for  thirty  years  past  this  has  been  the 
case,  and  we  will  tell  him  the  reason 
why.  It  is  because  for  that  period 
his  principles  have  been  in  operation. 
But  there  was  a  period  before  that 
when  no  such  deplorable  alterna- 
tions of  good  and  evil  took  place ; 
when  the  nation  in  prosperity  was 
strong  without  running  riot,  and  the 
government  in  adversity  checked 
disaster,  instead  of .  aggravating  it. 


It  was  the  period  from  1703  to  1815, 
when  a  currency  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  nation  was  supplied  for 
its  necessities,  and  our  rulers  had  not 
yet  embraced  the  principle  that,  iu 
proportion  as  you  increase  the  work  : 
men  have  to  do,  and  enlarge  their  ' 
number,  you  should  diminish  tlieir 
food.  It  was  the  period  when  Mr 
Pitt  or  his  successors  in  principle 
were  at  the  helm.  Three  commercial 
crises  came  on  at  that  time,  alt 
occasioned  by  the  abstraction  of 
specie  for  the  use  of  the  great  armies 
then  contending  on  the  Continent, —  . 
those  of  1793,  1797,  and  1810.  In 
the  first,  the  panic  was  stopped  bv 
Mr  Pitt's  advance  of  £5,000,0()(> 
exchequer  bills ;  in  the  second,  by 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ;  in 
the  third,  when  gold  was  so  scarce 
that  the  guinea  was  selling  for  twenty- 
five  shillings,  bv  the  issue  of  bank- 
notes to  the  ex'tent  of  £48,000,000. 
That  last  period,  which  under  the  pre- 
sent system  would  at  once  have- 
rujned  the  nation,  was  coinci<lont  with 
its  highest  prosperity:  with  the  Tor- 
res Vedras  campaign,  and  a  revenue 
raised  by  taxes  of  £()5,0(M),000  yearly. 
All  the  panics  on  record  have  arisen 
from  the  abstraction  of  gohl  in  large 
quantities,  and  have  been  cured  by  the 
issue,  sometimes  speedy,  sometimes 
tardy,  of  a  coiTcsponding  amount  of  . 
paper.  Sir  R.  Peel's  policy  doubles  the 
evil,  for  it  at  once  sends  abroad  the  cash 
under  his  act  of  1846,  even  in  the 
finest  seasons,  to  buy  grain,  and,  under 
the  act  of  1844,  at  the  very  same 
moment  contracts  the  currency,  by 
the  increase  of  which  alone  the  evil 
could  be  remedied. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  however,  has  com- 
pletely, as  already  noticed,  instructed 
us  in  the  true  i)rinciples  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  his  policy  which  has 
brought  them  to  light.  He  contracts 
the  currency  when  gold  is  scarce, 
and  expands  it  when  it  is  abundant.. 
The  true  principle  is  just  the  reverse: 
it  is  to  contract  the  paper  when 
gold  is  abundant,  and  an  expansion 
of  the  currency  is  therefore  little 
needed ;  and  to  expand  it  when  it 
is  scarce,  and  therefore  an  addition 
to  it  is  imperatively  called  for.  The 
price  of  gold  will  at  once  tell  when 
the  one  or  the  other  requires  to  be 
done. 
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We  conclude  in  the  words  wc  used  on  this  day  twenty-two  years^  on  Jan.  1, 
1826,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  dreadful  panic  of  December  1825  : 
— *'It  may  be  that  the  Ministry  is  right,  and  that  all  these  changes  are  wise 
and  necessary,  but  we  cannot  discover  it.  The  more  accurately  we  examine, 
the  more  firmly  we  ai*e  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  own  opinions.  Time  has 
brought  no  refutation  to  us,  whatever  it  may  have  done  to  those  from  whom 
wc  differ  ;  in  so  far  as  exjKiriment  has  gone,  we  may  point  to  it  in  triumph 
in  confirmation  of  our  principles  and  predictions.  If  at  the  last  we  be  proved 
to  be  in  eiTor,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have 
not  erred  from  apostasy  ;  that  we  have  not  erred  in  broaching  new  doctrines 
and  schemes,  and  supporting  innovation  and  subversion  ;  that  we  have  not 
cn-ed  in  company  with  the  infidel  and  revolutionist, — with  the  enemies  of  God 
and  man.  We  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  erred  in 
following  the  parents  of  England's  greatness, — in  defending  that  under  which 
we  have  become  the  first  of  nations,  and  in  protecting  the  fairest  fabric  that 
ever  was  raised  under  the  f^ice  of  heaven,  to  dispense  freedom  and  happiness 
to  om*  species.  Our  error  will  bring  us  no  infamy,  and  it  will  sit  lightly  ou 
our  ashes  when  we  shall  be  no  more !" 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A  COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


There  is  an  ancient  mansion  we 
often  go  to,  just  where  the  hills  of 
Ileixjfordshire  rise  confounded  with 
those  of  Radnor,  built  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  but  in  a  stvle  that  tells  of 
the  traditions  of  rather  an  earlier 
epoch,  and,  as  commun  report  goes, 
due  to  the  genius  of  In iga  Jones.  It 
is  erected  in  a  long  line  east  and  west, 
with  the  principal  fronts  north  and 
south ;  on  either  side  of  the  mansion 
prim-looking  gables  rise  over  the 
M'indows  of  the  third  storey,  and 
stately  chimneys  keej)  guard  on  the 
roof  above.  The  windows  are  all 
ample,  well  and  fitly  monialled  and 
transomed.  The  colour  of  the  stone 
is  a  rich  warm -tin  ted  gray,  passing  on 
the  southern  front  into  orange-shades 
of  glorious  hue  ;  and  the  whole  edifice 
wears  the  asi)ect  of  nobility  and  good 
taste.  Ample  gaixlens  with  terraces 
and  lawns  arc  spread  around,  and  the 
tali  avenue  of  limes  that  leads  down 
from  the  ancient  gates  on  the  main  road, 
18  answered  by  a  goodly  belt  of  con- 
temporaneous oaks  and  beeches  circling 
round  the  gardens,  and  shutting  them 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  estate.  AVhen 
you  enter  the  great  hall,  you  observe 
large  si^uare  bay  windows,  and,  in  the 
recesses,  deer-skins  spread  out  for 
carpets,  with  halberts  and  other  arms 
filling  up  the  corners.  The  lower 
rooms  are  all  wainscoted  with  black 
oak,  and  the  furniture,  mostly  as  old 


as  the  mansion  itself,  is  of  that  solid 
stately  kind  which  befitted  the  dig- 
nified style  in  which  our  ancestors 
gloried  to  live.  As  you  mount  the 
ample  stairs,  you  find  youreelf  amidst 
an  endless  series  of  i>ortraits,  from  tho 
time  of  the  bluff  tyrant  Iving  11^, 
down  to  the  homely  age  of  good  king 
George, —  stiff  gentlemen  and  ladies 
in  doublets  and  rufl's, — others  with 
cuirasses  and  long  flowing  hair,  and 
black  dresses  and  love-locks,  be-speak- 
ing the  well  known  cavalier  principles 
of  the  House  in  the  times  of  tho 
rebellion ;  and  ever  and  anon  gentle- 
men in  long  three-quarter  frames, 
with  many  a  square  yard  of  pink  or 
blue  velvet  for  their  coats,  cuffs  turned 
up  to  their  elbows,  waistcoats  big 
enough  to  make  surtouts  for  any  of  na 
degenerate  moderns;  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  one  hand  on  the  pummel 
of  the  sword,  the  other  gently  placed 
on  some  gilded  table, — the  head  turned 
disdainfully  aside,  or  else  courting 
with  graceful  pride  some  comely  dame 
in  a  green  neglig6,  or  habited  as  a 
shepherdess, — the  Corydou  and  Chloq 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Anne.  Tho 
staircase  leads  to  an  enormous  draw- 
ing-room, that  looks  as  if  some  thrco 
or  four  other  rooms  had  been  thrown 
into  one,  with  two  bay-windows  on 
one  side,  and  a  fireplace — ah !  such  a 
fireplace ! — on  the  other.  But  hero 
no  personages  mora  ancient  than  tho 
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days  of  George  the  Second  are  allowed 
to  show  their  canvasses  on  the  walls, 
— the  great  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  the  present  possessors, — 
the  men  looking  like  rakish  Quakers, 
the  ladies  all  in  flimsj  white  mnslin, 
straw  hats,  and  powdered  locks. 
They  may  have  more  interest  for  those 
to  whom  they  are  related,  but  we  al- 
wa3's  consider  them  much  worse  com- 
pany than  their  progenitors  on  the 
staircase, — those  glories  and  beauties 
of  an  earlier  day,  whom  they  are 
themselves  destined  to  join  hereafter, 
when  thrust  out  from  their  present 
quarters  by  a  future  squire.  A  stray 
Sir  Joshua  may  be  seen  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  an  early  Sir  Thomas 
is  by  one  of  the  windows.  The  furni- 
ture here  is  of  that  remarkable,  rickety 
kind,  which  our  own  dads  admired  so 
much  when  this  nineteenth  century  of 
onrs  was  making  its  appearance,  and 
which — but  wc  may  have  bad  taste 
herein — we  would  willingly  consign 
en  masse  to  the  kitchen  tire  or  the 
broker's  shop. 

Xot  far  from  the  drawing- room  door 
nms  off  one  of  the  many  long  corridora 
of  the  mansion,  and  then  at  the  end 
is  the  Closed  Chamber.    It  has  never 
been    opened  since  the  year    1718, 
when   the    young   lady,   one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  that  used  to 
sleep  in  it,  lost  her  lover  who  had  been 
out  for  the  "  right  cause,"  and  lost 
his  head  for  his  loyalty  to  a  dethroned 
sovereign  ;  and  she,  poor  girl,  walked 
into  the  great  fish-pond  one  night, 
and  was  found  in  the  tangled  weeds 
by  the  old  gardener  next  morning. 
The  squire  of  that  day,  her  disconso- 
late father,  had  the  pond  immediately 
drained  ofi",  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  flowerparterresof  the  garden : 
bat  the  lady*s  elm  is  still  pointed  out 
at   one    end — a   shattered   withered 
trunk — 'twas    under    it    the    poor 
tbing's  body  lay.    And  now  at  night- 
fall, and  in  the  depth  of  the  night  it- 
self, long-dra^-n  sighs  and  the  rustling 
of  stiff  silk  may  be  heard  along  the 
passage  and  by  her  room-door,  while 
vrithin, — but  no  one  knows  nor  even 
talks  of  what  is  within, — all  that  is 
really  known    is,    that   once  in  the 
autumn,  'tis  now  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  old  housekeeper  was  alive,  on  a 
peculiarly  still  night,  while  the  master 
was  away  up  in  London,  and  no  one 
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but  two  or  three  8er\-ants  left  in  the 
gloomy   mansion,   the    door    of   the 
chamber  burst  open  with  a  loud  noise> 
and  such  a  crash  was  heard  within, 
followed  by  an  unearthly  shriek,  that 
the  people  in  the  servants'  hall  below 
nearly  went  out  of  their  minds  through 
fright.      Next    morning,   when    the 
gardener  had  called   in    the  village 
constable    and    the    smith,    and  all 
three  had  mounted  the  stairs  and  had 
come   to  the  mysterious  door,   they 
found  within   a  wainscoted   room  a 
worm-eaten  bed  of  ancient  foi*m,  all 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor ;   one  of  the 
windows  was  broken  in,  the  cobwebs 
wei*e  blowing  about  in  the  wind  that 
whistled  through  the  apartment ;  over 
the  chimney-piece  was  a  portrait,  so 
black  that  it  could  bo  hardly  made  out, 
only  they  could  see  that  it  had  once 
sliown  the  lineaments  of  a  young  and 
a  female  face  :  but  there  was  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing    to    indicate    the 
cause  of  the  disturbance  during  the 
night.    It  is  true  that  the  smith,  as  he 
was  going  out,  picked  up  a  ribbon  near 
the  chimney,   which   he  maliciously 
declared  he  knew  to  be  Betty  the 
housemaid's  garter ;  but  nothing  more 
ever  came  of  it,  so  the  window  was 
mended,  the   shutters   were  closed, 
and  the  door  has    ever  since  been 
fastened  up  with  stout  collin  screws. 
There's  not  a  servant  that  would  go  to 
the  end  of  that  passage  at  night  and 
listen  with  her  ear  at  the  keyhole, 
(though  they  all  say  they  would  not 
mind  doing  it  at  any  other  door  in 
the  house)  no,  not  for  a  twelvemonth's 
extra  wages. 

We  have  slept  in  many  a  chamber 
of  that  goodlyand  hospitable  mansion : 
tiiere  was  the  bachelor's  room,  a  nice 
little  square  apartment,  about  twice 
as  high  as  it  was  broad,  all  panelled 
in  oak,  which,  however,  some  Goth  of 
a  squire  had  painted  light  blue  ;  with 
a  fireplace  that  would  let  not  only 
the  bachelor,  but  eke  the  bachelor's 
better  half,  creep  inside  on  a  winter's 
night ;  and  with  a  curious  kind  of  a 
bed,  not  higher  from  the  ground  than 
your  knee,  but  with  thin  light  posts 
spiring  up  some  dozen  of  feet  aloft, 
and  supporting  a  superfluity  of  green 
damask,  enough  to  make  a  tent  ^^ith. 
In  the  panel  over  the  fireplace  was 
an  apology  for  a  looking-glass,  once 
deemed  no   doubt  an    uncommonly 
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correct  thing,  all  cut  in  facettes  and 
diamonds  at  tlie  sides,  and  diversified 
witli  bouquets  of  flowers  tied  by  true- 
lovers'  knots  in  the  middle.  Twaa 
no  doubt  a  bridal  gift  to  some  fair 
lady  in  the  time  of  King  Charles,  and 
then  might  have  gloried  in  a  frame  of 
gold  ;  but  now  its  glories  are  departed, 
and,  for  us  at  least,  it  served  no  higher 
purpose  than  to  display  the  horrors  of 
our  bristly  chin.  There's  no  position 
in  the  world  more  comfortable  for  a 
bedroom  miiTor  than  over  the  fire- 
place ;  shaving  can  there  be  conducted 
with  science  and  with  gusto.  And 
every  other  panel  opened  by  some 
wonderful  kind  of  fastening,  into  a 
cupboard  big  enough  to  stow  away 
more  habiliments  than  ever  in  our 
bachelor  days  we  were  likely  to  pos- 
sess. A  quaint  little  goggle-eyed 
commode,  tortured  into  fanciful  ele- 
gance, filled  up  one  comer  of  the 
room ;  and  a  nondescript  taf)le  de 
toilette  occupied  the  other.  Here,  in 
a  three-cornered  arm-chair,  the  senior 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  whole  room, 
have  we  watched  over  the  flickering 
Ashes  of  the  wood-fed  fire  for  hours ; 
and  often  when  we  had  shaken  hands 
with  our  worthy  host  at  ten,  have  we 
prolonged  our.  vigil  till  early  morn, 
iimuscd  with  the  acute  ribaldry  of 
Tom  Jones,  or  lost  in  the  intricate 
wit  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Tlie  ^vintry 
blasts  would  make  the  old  casement 
rattle,  but  we  only  gave  the  flaming 
log  another  turn, — crack !  crack  I 
would  go  the  wood,  over  went  another 
leaf  of  the  book,  and  so  we  continued 
till  taper  and  eyelid  alike  failed  us. 

The  Yellow  Koom  was  also  a  capital 
place  to  take  up  your  quarters  in  for 
the  night;  there  was  very  pretty 
sleeping  in  that  vasty  bed,  where  some 
four  might  snore  side  by  side,  and  yet 
never  doubt  but  that  they  were  each 
aole  occupant  of  the  couch.  But  it 
was  somewhat  melancholy  to  turn  in 
there  by  yom*self ;  your  taper,  though 
it  burned  as  bright  as  wax  could  make 
it,  served  to  illumine  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  middle  space,  while  in 
<;ach  comer  of  the  apartment  was  a 
mass  of  black  nonentity,  of  .darkness 
visible,  that  might  make  you  super- 
stitious and  ghostlike.  It  was  some- 
thing like  going  to  bed  in  Westminster 
Hall,  and  from  the  fireplace  to  the 
bedside,  when  in  the  last  'stage  of 


dishabille,  was  quite  a  journey.  But 
there  was  such  a  host  of  arm-chairs 
with  soft  downy  cushions,  such  a 
bevy  of  footstools,  such  a  goodly  couple 
of  ottomans,  such  a  preponderating 
wardrobe,  and  such  ample  splashing- 
room  on  the  marble  surface  of  the 
toilette,  that  here  you  could  expatiate 
iu  the  morning,  and  could  walk  hi 
and  out  and  round  the  chairs  and  tables 
and  footstools  and  ottomans,  and  back 
again,  for  a  mile  or  two  before  break* 
fast,  simply  while  dressing.  Here 
were  some  famous  pictures  of  Cupids 
and  Venuses,  and  a  view  of  the  park- 
gates,  and  a  drawing  of  the  alcove  at 
the  end  of  the  long  walk,  and  an 
enormous  sampler  that  must  have 
taken  two  or  three  yeara  to  work, 
with  n.  w.  A.D.  1782,  ending  the 
series  of  devices.  Here,  too,  were 
some  portly  bottles  of  arquebusade 
and  elder-flower  water  always  kept 
over  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  set  of 
steps,  like  a  small  flight  of  stairs,  to 
mount  up  into  bed  by ;  but  the  books 
on  the  shelves  were  of  a  staid  and 
approved  description, — Drj-den's  Vir- 
gil, The  Spectator,  and  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  keeping  in  countenance 
the  sober  black-letter  Bible  and  Com- 
mon Prayer,  that  held  their  accustomed 
station  by  the  bedside.  This  was  the 
chamber  where  the  neighbouring 
squires  and  their  dames,  when  they 
*'  crossed  the  country  in  a  carnage 
and  four,"  coming  some  five-and- 
twenty  miles  to  dinner,  used  to  be 
lodged  for  the  night.  It  had  once 
been  the  nuptial  chamber  of  our 
worthy  host,  but  he  has  long  since 
betaken  himself  to  a  quieter  and  less 
expansive  berth. 

Up  above,  and  on  the  higher  storey 
of  the  house,  mns  a  long  gallery,  from 
one  end  right  to  the  other — like  the 
corridor  of  a  barrack — with  bed- 
room doors  opening  into  it  on  either 
side  at  frequent  intervals.  Hero  arc 
lodged  the  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  family ;  the  governess  and 
the  tutor.  The  nursery  is  at  one 
extremity,  and  the  ladies'  working- 
room  at  the  other.  The  gallery  is 
thickly  matted  all  the  way  along ;  and 
on  its  walls  are  hung  aU  those  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts  which  are  not  judged 
of  suflicient  excellence  to  be  admitted 
down  stairs.  There  is  an  enormous 
map  of  the  estate,  and  a  bird's-eye 
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view  of  the  house,  and  the  first  flower- 
piece  by  annt  Mary,  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  at  school  in  Bath,  and  Mr 
Henry's  black  spaniel  staffed,  under 
a  glass  case.    Here,  on  a  wet  day, 
the  children  can  take  their  wonted 
exercise,  and  have  even  a  game  at 
cricket  if  necessary ;  here  the  lady's- 
maid  and  nnrse-maid  sit  in  the  after- 
noon and  work  ;  here,  any  one  who 
is  a  very  particular  friend    of  the 
family  is  allowed  to  come  up  and 
*'see  the  children;"  here  you  may 
liave  a  swing  or  a  romp  according  as 
you  are  inclined ;  and  here,  you  can- 
not but  confess,  that  you  have  found 
out  one  of  the  most  useful  and  com- 
fortable features  of  the  whole  edifice, 
—  an  in-door  promenade,  a  domestic 
gymnasium. 
"  We  have  been  admitted  into  every 
room  in  the  house,  big  and  little,  up 
stairs  and  down  staii-s.    We  know 
the  (juaint  little  smoking  parlour  that 
wa3,  now    turned  into  the  squire's 
**  office,"  or  justice-room.    Hero  he 
moots  his  steward  and  sits  at  a  desk 
like  any  dirty  cotton  lord  in  bis  fac- 
torj-;    here  he   keeps  his  guns  and 
fishing  rods;    and  here,  on  a  small 
set  of  shelves,  are  his  books — "  Bum's 
Justice,"   and  "  Taplin's  Farriery  ; " 
hero  one  of  his  dogs  is  sure  to  be 
lying  before  the  fire,  and  some  aged 
tVnant  or  other  is  ever  coming  in  to 
ask  for  some  little  favour  or  other, 
which  the  kind  landlord  seldom  re- 
fiisrs;  here  he  determines  what  fields 
shall  be  put  down  in  turnips  this  year, 
and  what  vagabonds  shall  be  put  in 
tlie  stocks ;  in  short  it  is  the  sncra- 
riiim  of  the  house, — the  place  where 
the  primum  mobile  of  the  whole  is 
stationed ;  and,  in  our  eyes,  one  of 
the  snuggest  and  most  useful  appen- 
da^^cs  of  the  mansion. 

Leading  out  from  this  room  is  a 
door  that  you  might  suppose  would 
conduct  you  into  a  closet — but  no  ;  it 
opens  on  a  flight  of  steps,  down  which 
you  descend  a  little,  and  then  find 
yourself  at  the  edge  of  an  opening 
that  looks  like  a  well.  This  was  part 
of  the  ancient  manor-house,  or  castle, 
which  was  destroyed  in  one  of  the 
Border  feuds,  when  the  Welch  and 
English,  in  the  time  of  Owen  Glyndwr, 
used  to  give  each  other  rather  warm 
reception.  It  then  formed  the  dungeon 
or  prison,  which  each  chieftain  of  the 


march  country  had  within  his  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  could  detain 
refractory  tenants  or  unpleasant 
neighbours.  The  worthy  squire  has 
now  turned  it  into  his  Madeira  cellar^ 
and  keeps  in  it  a  hogshead  of  the  most 
particular  East  India  that  ever  left 
the  island  and  crossed  the  Line.  He 
has  it  under  his  own  special  lock 
and  key ;  tastes  it  only  now  and  then, 
and  threatens  to  keep  it  in  the  cask 
till  his  son  comes  of  age. 

The  real  cellars  themselves  are  good- 
ly things  to  see ;  none  of  your  cramped 
up  wee  bits  of  things  that  they  build 
now-a-days,  but  where,  besides  the 
usual  stock  of  beer  and  strong  ale, 
for  the  general  nm  of  the  house  and 
neighbourhood,    there   is  left    room 
enough  for  stowing  away  a  hogshead 
brewed  on  the  birth  of  each  child  of 
the  family,  and  destined  to  remain 
there  till  they  each  attain  their  one- 
and-twentieth  year.    They  are  four- 
teen in  number,  and  bear  the  names 
of  those  in  whose  honour  they  were 
filled ;  there,  then,  is  Master  Thomas 
and  ^liss  Lucy,  and  Miss  Susan  and 
Master  William  ;  and  so  on,  through 
the  whole  of  the  rising  generation. 
As  for  the  wine-cellar,   His  an  un- 
fathomable recess ;  there  is  port  and 
claret  in   it    enough    for  the  whole 
county ;     and    tlic    fountain  iu    the 
court  might  be  made  to  run  sherry  for 
a  week   before   the  stock  would  be 
exhausted.     A  pile    of   champagne- 
cases  stands  at  one  end,  and   some 
dozen  bins  of  the  extra  particulars  are 
built  up  by  themselves.     It  would  do 
good  to  the  heart  of  any  man  to  wan- 
der about  these  cellars  for  a  morning. 
And  it  is  not  far  to  the  church — 
just  beyond  the  outer  garden-hedge 
where   you    cross    the  deep    ha-ha, 
made  to  keep  rabbits  and  cattle  out,  and 
close  to  the  clump  of  blreh-trees  that 
rise  on   the  hill, — an  ancient  cdiHce, 
with  a  bit   of  arcliitectnrc  of  every 
period  that  English  autiqnaries  can 
boast  of.     The  tower  *'  ivy-mantled," 
according  to  the  most  approved  rule  ; 
the  peal  of  bi'lls  thoroughly  harmo- 
nious, and  allowing  triple-bob-majors 
to  be  rung  on   them  with   the  full 
swing  of  the  lustiest  youths  of  the 
village.     In  the  chancel  is  a  foraii- 
dable-looking  pew,  put  up  in  Charles's 
time,  all  in  ])laok  oak,  with  quaint 
figures  of  angels  and  dragons,  and 
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fantastic  flowers,  sprawling  over  every 
vacant  space.  Within,  it  is  right 
comfortably  carpeted  and  cushioned ; 
in  the  midst  is  a  stove  to  keep  out  the 
cool  humours  of  tlie  churcli,  and  to 
comfort  the  squire's  lady  on  a 
Christmas  moniiug ;  while  round  the 
walls  of  the  little  chapel,  which  the 
pew  fills,  are  all  the  family  monu- 
ments, from  the  stiff-necked  and  stiff- 
ruffed  knight  of  the  days  of  the  virgin 
Queen,  down  to  the  full-bottomed 
wig  and  i)ortentous  bands  of  the 
judge  in  the  time  of  George  II.  A 
little  plain  white  marble  slab  in  one 
comer  bears  the  simple  inscription, — 

MAUIA. 
1820. 

But  at  this  I  l»ave  often  observed  that 
the  good  lady  of  the  house  never  looks; 
and  once,  during  the  sermon,  I  saw  the 
squire,  while  Ii.«tle^sly  gazing  upon  it, 
allow  the  tears  to  glide  down  his 
cheeks  as  thougii  ho  was  a  (rhild. 

There's  a  summer-house  at  the  end 
of  the  nut  walk,  so  hidden  by  bushes 
and  wiuding  patlis,  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  the  entrauce,  —  a  low  squat -look- 
ing kiudof  a  place,  built  in  the  Dutch 
fashion,  with  four  wiudows,  one  in 
each  side,  and  with  a  dome  on  the 
top ;  it  stands  close  by  a  pond,  and 
is  all  grown  over  with  ivy.  ludeed, 
when  you  anive  at  the  door,  you  have 
to  remove  the  clematis  and  damask 
rose  twigs  with  your  baud,  ere  you 
can  obtain  an  entrance.  On  the  walls 
are  numerous  names  commemorated 
both  witli  pencil  and  knife ;  and  in  • 
particular,  under  a  true  lover's  knot, 
are  deeply  cut  the  letters  M  and  II. 
It  is  a  standing  joke  at  the  squire's 
table  between  himself  and  the  amiablo 
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hostess — but  I  never  could  get  to  tho 
bottom  of  it — only  if  any  of  the  chil- 
dren or  tho  company  should  by  any 
chance  make  even  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  their  having  been  near 
the  summer-house  during  the  day,  tho 
squire  immediately  calls  out,  "  Let 
me  have  a  glass  of  that  port ! — Mar}', 
my  love,  do  you  remember  the  sum- 
mer-house?"— to  which  the  invariable 
reply  is, — "  Henry,  dear,  I  thought 
you  had  been  more  sensible  :  yoa 
must  not,  indeed ! "  However,  the 
gardens  are  truly  delightful, — full  of 
rich  parterres,  and  clumps  of  flowering 
shrubs ;  with  trim-cut  walks  of  yew 
and  beech,  over  which  the  various 
kinds  of  the  phie  tribe  and  the  cedar  of 
Libanus  rear  their  heads  in  sombre 
luxuriance.  You  may  walk,  I  forget 
how  many  miles,  in  the  garden,  with- 
out going  over  the  same  ground  twice 
in  the  same  direction  ;  but  the  gar- 
dener is  apt  to  exaggerate  on  this 
head.  There  is  enough  variety  to 
occupy  the  most  fastidious  for  an 
afternoon,  and  beauty  enough  to 
occupy  the  lover  of  nature  for  a 
week. 

Time  passes  happily  and  swiftly  in 
a  homo  like  this ;  rides  and  field- 
sports,  and  public  business,  take  up 
the  mornings  of  the  gentlemen ;  the 
fine  arts,  the  interchange  of  neigh- 
bouring courtesies,  and  the  visiting  of 
the  village  give  occupation  to  the 
ladies.  Hospitality,  and  the  sweetest 
display  of  domestic  elegance,  shed  an 
indescribable  charm  over  tho  cheerful 
evenings  passed  in  their  society, — the 
family  are  the  honour  and  main  stay 
of  the  parish,  and,  indeed,  of  many 
an  adjoining  one  ;  while  the  house  and 
grounds  are  the  piide  and  boast  of  all 
that  side  of  the  county. 
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The  sti!|>*d  surgeon  was  a  favonritc 
irith  us  ail ;  lie  was  a  pale  sickly 
little  man,  of  some  five  or  six-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  lank  yellow 
hair,  and  very  little  of  it,  even  such 
as  it  was.  He  was  so  quiet  and  un- 
assuming, that  he  rarely  joined  in  the 
cx)nver3ation,  but  he  listened  with 
great  attention,  even  to  the  dulle^^t 
among  the  narrator:*,  and  whenever  any 
thing  pathetic  was  bi*ought  forward,  a 
misty  twinkling  was  snre  to  be  visible 
in  the  tender-hearted  little  doctor^s 
small  green  eyes.  The  qualities  of  his 
head  were  unfortunately  not  equal  to 
those  of  his  heart ;  every  effort  ho 
had  made  to  establish  himself  in  a 
practice  had  failed  ;  in  these  attempts 
he  had  consumed  the  pittance  of  his 
inheritance,  and  he  was  now  obliged 
to  obtain  a  living  in  the  not  very 


Incrative  or  agi'oeable  situation  of 
surgeon  to  a  sailing  packet.  As 
he  seldom  spoke  on  any  subject,  and 
scarcely  ever  of  himself,  it  was  somo 
time  before  we  discovered,  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  professional  advancement, 
he  had  for  a  short  period  given  his 
ser>'ices  to  the  unfortunate  Hritisli 
Legion,  during  the  late  civil  war  in 
Spain.  With  grt^at  difticulty  we 
persuaded  the  modest  little  man  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  re- 
collections, while  an  actor  in  tho.so 
scenes  of  slirrincr  and  melancholy 
interest.  He  commenced  timidly, 
but  warmed  with  his  theme  as  it  con- 
tinued, and  although  somewhat  dis- 
cursive and  unconnected  in  his  nar- 
rative, he  did  not  fail  to  interest  his 
hearers.    Thus  he  spoke. 


TUB  SruUBON. 


My  father   had  been    a   medical 

oMcer  in  the  £ast  India  Company's 

service,  but   died  while   I  was   still 

very  young.      My  mother  was  left 

with  me  and  two  sisters,  many  years 

older  than  myself,  to  provide  for,  out 

of  her  widow's  pension,  and  a  small 

sum  of  money  her  husband  had  saved 

during  his  stay  in  India.    AVe  took 

up  our  abode  in  an  humble  but  neat 

house,  not  far  from  London,  and  as 

soon  as  I  was  of  sufficient  age,  I  was 

set  to  work  to  prepare  myself  for  my 

late  father's  branch  of  the  service,  as 

mexpensively  as  possible. 

My  progress  was  not  very  rai)id, 

although  I  was   by    no  means    an 

i<lle  boy ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  I 

did  my  very  utmost  to  get  on,  as  tlio 

best  way  to  reward  my  jwor  mother 

for  the  "strict  economy  that  enabled 

mc  to  be  kept  at  school.    On  account 

of  my  steady  ways,  the  other  boys 

often  teased  me,  and  laughed  at  me 

*  good  deal,  but    being  convinced 

that  I  was  doing  what  was  right,  I 

bore  it  as  I  best  could. 

However,  on  one  occasion  I  did 
give  way  to  bad  temper ;  on  return- 
ing to  school  after  the  vacation,  I  was 
ftboat  to  unpack  my  little  tnmk,  and 
ttrtoge  its  contents,  in  the  chest  of 
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drawers,  when  one  of  the  boys  who 
used  to  annoy  me  most  came  into  the 
room.  He  saw  that  my  clothes  were 
not  very  new,  though  they  were  as 
well  brushed  and  as  tidily  packed  as  if 
they  had  been  better ;  and  my  linen  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  coarse,  but  then  my 
mother  had  mended  it  all  ver}'  neatly, 
and  had  it  washed  as  white  as  snow 
before  I  left  home.  He  teased  me 
about  having  such  "  poor  things,"  as 
he  called  them,  and  threw  some  dirty 
water  upon  them.  This  ma<le  me 
very  angr}',  but  when  he  laughed  at 
the  careful  way  my  mother  had 
packed  them,  my  i)assion  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  I  tried  to  put  him 
out  of  the  room.  I  was  but  a  weak 
boy,  however,  and  he  was  a  strong 
tme,  so  he  beat  me  till  I  was  not 
able  to  stir,  and  then  threw  all  my 
neat  clothes  out  over  the  floor  and 
stamped  upon  them.  This  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  at  the  time ; 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  altogether 
forget  it,  but  I  am  very  proud  to  feel 
that  I  soon  forgave  it,  and  the  day 
came  some  years  after  when  I  had 
the  power  to  do  this  boy  a  great 
kindness  ;  I  gladly  did  what  I  coidd 
for  him,  but  he  proved  himself  alto- 
gether ungrateful  for  it. 

c 
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In  due  time  I  left  school,  and 
entered  upon  the  study  of  nic(licine ; 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  work  hard 
for  my  final  examination,  not  beinjj 
as  I  before  said,  naturally  very  quick 
in  learning.  When  the  time  came  I 
was  so  Mghtencd  and  anxious,  that  I 
could  scarcely  answer  a  word,  and  al- 
though, perhaps,  better  prepared  than 
some  of  those  who  passed,  I  was  turned 
back.  My  poor  mother  was  much 
grieved  at  this,  but  tried  to  cheer  me 
on  to  better  success  next  time.  I 
was  also  greatly  discouraged ;  never- 
theless I  sat  down  patiently  to  begin 
my  studies  over  again,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  getting  my  certificates. 

My  next  step  was  to  place  over  our 
door  a  board,  bearing  my  name  in  gilt 
letters,  with  "Surgeon"  underit,anda 
hand  with  a  finger  pointing  round  the 
corner  to  the  little  side  door  where 
the  patients  were  to  enter.  I  also  put 
an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  and 
told  those  among  the  neighbours  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  that  I  had 
now  started  in  business.  Being  of  a 
hopeful  disposition,  I  expected  that 
every  day  some  lucky  chance  would 
occur  to  bring  me  at  once  into  great 
practice;  as  I  had  often  read  and 
heard  of  this  having  happened  with 
other  people.  But  a  long  time  passed 
away,  and  no  sudden  occasion  arrived 
where  my  help  was  called  for;  ex- 
cept, indeed,  one  frosty  morning 
when  a  poor  old  man  slipped  on  the 
pavement  close  by  our  house,  and 
broke  his  arm.  Seeing  *  *  Surgeon  "  over 
my  door,  some  people  carried  the 
sufferer  there,  and  as  I  was  in  wait- 
ing, left  him  in  my  charge.  I  took 
great  pains  T\ith  this  my  first  case, 
but  was  very  nervous  about  it,  feel- 
ing sure  that  all  eyes  wore  upon  mo  ; 
besides,  the  poor  old  man  told  me 
that,  if  the  use  of  his  arm  were  not 
soon  restored  to  him,  he  should  be 
driven  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  He 
could  not  move  that  day,  so  I  made 
np  a  sort  of  bed  for  him  in  the  sur- 
gery ;  the  following  evening  his  son 
came  for  him,  and  took  him  away. 
I  had  no  money  to  give  him,  but  see- 
ing that  his  shoes  were  very  bad,  I 
let  him  liave  a  pair  of  mine,  that  were 
not  quite  worn  out;  he  then  went 
his  way,  after  having  thanked  mo 
heartily.  I  pitied  the  poor  old  man 
very  much,  and  would  have  been 


glad  to  have  heard  that  he  had  done 
well ;  besides,  there  was  my  profes- 
sional vanity  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness ;  it  so  happened,  however,  that 
I  never  heard  any  thing  more  of  my 
patient. 

At  last,  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
gilt  sign-board,  advertisement  and  all, 
had  fairly  failed ;  no  one  called  for 
me.  I  was  very  unhappy  to  be  such  a 
burthen  to  my  mother,  instead  of 
helping  her  on,  as  I  had  hoped  to  do ; 
but  she  never  complained  of  this ;  she 
knew  I  would  willingly  work  if  I  had 
the  opportunity,  and — as  she  said, 
"  I  could  not  make  the  people  break 
their  arms." 

While  thinking  over  my  afi^airs,  one 
January  morning,  at  the  door  of  the 
surgery,  a  young  man  passed  by, 
whose  face  appeared  familiar :  he  first 
looked  at  me,  then  at  the  sign-board, 
and  at  once  claimed  acquaintance 
as  an  old  school-fellow.  I  invited 
him  in,  and  we  sat  down  together; 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  getting  on  well, 
and  had  many  patients.  I  told  him 
no,  but  did  not  omit  to  say  that  some 
months  before  I  had  set  an  old  man^s 
arm  with  great  skill.  As  we  talked 
on,  however,  it  came  out  that,  in  spite 
of  my  old  man's  arm,  I  was  in  very 
low  estate,  and  willing  to  undertake 
any  honest  labour,  to  get  my  bread, 
and  help  my  mother.  After  a  little 
thought,  he  asked  me  if  I  should  Uke 
to  be  a  military  surgeon.  I  snppcHsed 
he  was  bantering  me  as  they  used  to 
do  at  school,  for  I  had  no  great  friends 
to  get  me  such  promotion ;  but  he 
seemed  serious,  and  said,  "  I  think  I 
can  get  you  a  commission  as  surgeon 
in  the  army,  that  is,  in  General 
Evans'  army  in  Spain."  I  had  not 
heard  or  road  of  tliat  General  at  the 
time,  for  I  never  saw  newspapers, 
except  the  old  one,  in  which  my  ad- 
vertisement was  printed.  I  was, 
however,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  this 
opening,  and  when  my  old  school* 
fellow  left  me,  promismg  to  let  me 
know  in  a  day  or  two  as  to  what  he 
could  do  for  me,  I  went  straight  to 
my  mother  to  tell  her  of  my  go^  for- 
tune. She,  good  soul!  did  nothing 
but  cry  all  the  evening,  and  try  to 
dissuade  me  from  going ;  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind,  come  what  might, 
to  be  a  burthen  upon  her  no  longer.  I 
did  not  tell  her  this  as  a  reason,  for  it 
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would  have  had  no  weij^ht  with  her ; 
but  I  dwelt  veiy  mach  ii[)on  the  great 
advantage  it  would  certainly  be  to 
me,  and  how  getting  such  an  appoint- 
ment would  be  the  high  road  to  my 
fortune.  In  short,  if  she  waa  not 
convinced,  she  at  least  saw  there  was 
no  use  in  opposing  me,  so  she  ixiluc- 
tantly  consented.  In  a  short  time  my 
friend  came  to  inform  me  that  1  had 
been  appointcda  supernumerary  assis- 
tant surgeon  upon  the  staff  of  the 
British  legion,  then  at  San  Sebastian ; 
that  a  steamer  was  to  sail  from 
Greenwich  in  a  few  days,  to  carry 
oat  stores,  and  some  recruits  to  the 
army,  ami  tliat  I  was  to  take  medical 
chai^  of  the  latter.  My  friend  was 
also  to  go  in  the  same  vessel.  I  was 
very  busy  till  I  sailed  in  selling  what- 
ever I  could  part  with,  getting  my 
outfit,  and  above  all,  in  trying  to 
comfort  my  mother  and  sisters.  I 
provided  myself  with  a  Spanish  gram- 
mar, that  while  on  the  voyage  I  might 
lose  no  time  in  learning  the  language 
of  the  country  where  I  was  going. 
At  length  the  day  of  partmg  came ; 
I  shall  say  nothing  about  that ;  in- 
deed, I  have  said  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  myself  already,  but  I  wanted  to 
show  how  I  came  to  be  in  Spain.  For 
the  future  I  shall  speak  more  of  other 
l>eople. 

The  men  on  board  the  steamer 
were  a  very  turbident  tlnd  evil  dis- 
posed set,  apparently  the  dregs  of  the 
popidation ;  most  of  them  were  Lon- 
doners, probably  well-known  to  the 
police.  There  was  one  among  them, 
seemingly  a  broken  down  gentleman, 
the  most  desperate  character  I  ever 
met.  Ho  struck  his  officer  soon  after 
we  started,  and  vowed  ho  would 
throw  him  overboard,  for  refusing  to 
allow  more  brandy ;  but  for  this  he  was 
cruelly  flogged,  and  as  he  was  of  a  ten- 
der constitution,  he  remained  under 
my  care  all  the  rest  of  tlie  voyage. 

We  arrived  at  San  Sebastian  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  sixth  day  after  our 
departure.  The  climate  had  changed 
rapidly  since  we  left  England  behind 
us.  On  this  morning  the  sun  was 
shining  cheerily,  and  the  air  geniid  as 
in  our  May.  The  harbour  is  a  won- 
drously  beaut ifid  sight.  Two  high 
rocks  rise  boldly  out  of  the  sea ;  the 
little  bay  lies,  crescent-shaped,  between 
them,  its  waters  deep  blue,  the  sandy 


shore  a  ffoMen  yelKi'.v.  The  country 
Ix^yond,  for  .some  distance,  is  undu- 
lating, of  a  rich  verdure,  sncldcned  and 
beautified  by  mined  convents  and  vil- 
lager. Next  come  the  Tyreuees, 
clothed  with  dark-oak  f(>rests  ncarlv 
to  their  summits ;  their  crests  huge 
rocks  strangely  shaped.  Those  great 
mountains  arc  tlirown  together  con- 
fusedly ;  3'ou  might  think  they  were 
the  waves  of  some  stonny  ssea  sud- 
denly turned  into  stone.  Many  among 
tliem  are  of  a  great  size  ;  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach  rises  peak  over  peak, 
bluer  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  the 
outline  more  iiTegulai'  and  indistinct, 
till  at  last  the  blue  of  earth  and  the 
blue  of  heaven  are  one.  Tiie  rugged 
little  island  of  Santa  Clara  is  mi(lwav 
between  the  rocky  points  of  the  civs- 
cent -harbour ;  it  lies  to  the  right 
hand  as  we  enter  the  shallow  and 
dangerous  waters.  On  the  headland 
beyond  stands  a  lighthouse,  now  turned 
into  a  forti-e^ss.  We  could  see  in  the 
distance  little  dark  figiu-es  moving 
about  this  tower  like  mites  on  a  cheese, 
and  swarming  up  to  the  top,  probably 
to  look  at  us.  *'  Those  are  Carlists,'' 
said  my  friend.  How  I  strained  my 
(iyes  to  see  them !  Real,  living  ene- 
mies— men  pledged  to  slay  us  with 
shot  and  steel — in  fight  or  in  calm 
vengeance  I  But  we  have  left  our 
homes  and  come  over  the  sea  to  slay 
them  !  A  few  days,  and  we  shall  meet 
once,  we  who  have  never  met  before 
— some  of  us  not  to  part  again,  but  to 
lie  down  in  a  long  sleep  close  together, 
perhaps  to  cross  each  other's  path  no 
more  in  this  wide  world.  Away,  among 
those  blue  mountains,  mothers  are 
sadly  thinking  of  their  soldier  sons, 
the  little  moving  specks  before  us, 
perhaps  almost  as  sadly  as  mine 
thinks  of  me.  That  sun  warms  il"^  and 
our  foes  alike  ;  and,  from  far  b(^youd, 
lie  who  bade  men  to  "  love  one  an- 
other," looks  down  with  soiTowing 
pity  on  us  both.  I  spoke  some  of 
these  thoughts  to  my  schoolfellow ; 
they  did  not  please  him  much  ;  so  ho 
told  me  that  I  was  only  a  doctor,  and 
knew  nothing  about  gloiy.  1  had 
then  no  more  to  say. 

The  town  of  San  Sebastian  lay  on 
our  left  hand,  walled  and  bastioncd  in 
with  jealous  care.  A  sandy  peninsula 
connects  it  with  the  land  ;  a  huge 
rock,   cro^^Tied    with    an    embattled 
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ciiadrl,  slielters  it  from  the  sea.  Tbis 
was  the  iin>i  tiDie  I  had  ever  seen  a 
i<traii;re  countn',  but  I  have  been  mnch 
at>out  the  world  since  then,  and  have 
not  f^en  so  foreign  a  looking  place 
any  where  else,  or  any  fairer  sight 
than  on  that  Januaiy  morning.  Three 
large  war-steamers  lay  as  near  the 
quays  as  the  depth  of  water  would 
allow ;  some  thousand  of  Spanish 
troops  were  disembarking  from  them 
in  dozens  of  boats  and  barges,  each 
regiment,  as  it  was  completed,  throw- 
ing themselves  into  a  long  line  upon 
the  beach,  while  their  magnificent 
bands  cheered  them,  after  their  weary 
voyage,  with  hymns  of  liberty.  Then, 
in  a  little  time,  they  marched  away  to 
the  undulating  green  hills,  to  take  up 
their  stations  among  some  of  the 
ruined  villages  within  the  lines.  Thou- 
sands of  the  town's  people,  in  bright 
gay  dresses,  welcomed  their  landing 
with  loud  cries  of  joy ;  hundreds  of 
Imnners  waved  over  the  throng,  .and 
from  a  distant  hill,  where  the  red  coats 
of  the  legion  caught  the  eye,  the  Eng- 
lish cannon  thundered  a  salute. 

My  schoolfellow  and  I  were  soon 
ashore  ;  and,  after  some  little  delay, 
found  our  billets  in  two  rooms  next 
each  other,  looking  out  upon  the  great 
ecjuare.  Then  we  went  forth  again  to 
Bee  the  town.  Oh  such  strange  sights ! 
such  tall,  gloomy  Gothic  churches,  and 
such  gaudy  French  shops !  such 
l)right  eyes  and  such  glossy  hair !  Oh 
the  long  black  veils,  m  folds  of  won- 
drous grace,  and  the  proud  neck,  and 
tiny  feet,  and  stately  step  !  And  sullen 
men,  wrapi>ed  in  dark  heavy  cloaks, 
and  gay  dragoons,  and  plumed  aides- 
de-camp,  and  plaided  Highlanders, 
and  sombre  riflemen,  and  nuns  and 
priests,  sailors  and  muleteers,  soldiers 
with  crutches,  bandaged  heads,  and 
]>ale  faces,  and  hardy  peasants  with 
scarlet  cap  and  sash,  and  Biscay  an 
girls  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  long  fair 
hair  hanging  in  plaits  over  their  fall- 
ing shouldei-s.  Wo  could  scarce  win 
our  way  through  this  vast  masque- 
rade—our eyes  confused  by  bright  and 
varied  colours,  and  our  eai*s  bj'  martial 
music,  distant  firing,  rattling  of  hoofs 
and  wheels,  and  the  ceaseless  clamour 
of  Babel  voices.  Now  a  string  of  fifty 
mules  would  trot  past  us,  with  their 
jingling  bells  and  gay  caparisons ; 
Vhen  a  half-naked  crowd  of  dnmken 


legionaries  burst  through  the  throng 
with  frantic  cries  and  gestures ;  agaiu 
a  battalion  of  Spanish  grenadiers, 
clothed  in  dark  gray  coats,  with  mea- 
sured step  and  glittering  bayonets, 
press  up  the  narrow  streets. 

Soon  after  nightfall  all  was  still  in 
the  town  ;  the  loiterers  had  gone  to 
their  homes,  the  soldiers  were  recalled 
to  their  barracks,  the  shops  and  mar- 
kets were  deserted.  Few  cared  to 
pace  the  streets  when  unprotected  by 
the  light  of  day,  for  the  thirst  for  gold 
and  blood  was  strong  among  the  fierce 
men  brought  here  in  those  evil  days ; 
and  the  turbulent  legionaries  at  times 
did  frightful  outrage  in  their  dnmken 
fury.  My  friend  and  I  dined  at  a  small 
inn,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
bent  our  steps  towards  the  billets.  As 
we  went  our  way,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
bright  flame  shoot  up  from  behind  a 
street  at  some  distance,  and,  urged  by 
curiosity,  hastened  to  the  place  whence 
it  arose.  AVe  found  a  large  wooden 
stable  on  fire.  Many  noble  English 
horses,  belonging  to  the  oflicers  of  the 
legion,  were  in  the  building;  some 
of  the  soldiers,  the  gi'ooms  and  their 
families,  occupied  the  loft  above.  Tlio 
mischief  had  but  just  begim;  some 
straw  was  blazing  at  the  door ;  on  it 
was  lying  a  drunken  soldier  with  a  pipe 
iu  his  mouth,  probably  the  cause  of 
the  fire.  Though  he  must  have  been 
somewhat  scorched,  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  whole  matter  with  stupid 
indiflerence.  My  friend  rushed  at 
him  and  shook  him  vigorously,  calling 
out,  "  You  are  on  fire — the  city  is  on 
fire."  The  dnmken  man  barely  winked 
his  eyes,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
mumbling — "  City  I  city !  what  do  I 
care  for  this  city  or  any  other  city — 
barrin*  the  city  of  Cork."  However, 
we  dragged  him  away,  and  put  out 
the  fire,  already  consuming  his  clothes, 
in  a  wet  gutter,  where  ho  went  to  sleep 
again  more  at  his  ease,  as  soon  as  he 
had  ceased  abusing  us  for  disturbing 
him. 

Meanwhile  crowds  of  people  assem- 
bled, uselessly  swarming  about  the 
burning  stables,  and  embarrassing 
those  really  at  work.  The  blaze  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
roof  took  fii-e.  All  the  horses,  and,  as 
we  thought,  all  the  people  had  been 
got  out  of  the  building,  so  we  stood 
looking  on  in  indifference,  when  a  poor 
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Irishwoman,  apparently  in  a  transport 
of  despair,  mshcd  through  the  throng, 
and  cricKl,  "  Oh  my  child  I  my  poor 
child!" 
"  Where — ^wherc?  "  shouted  a  dozen 
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eager  voices. 

'*  Oh  God  help  me!  np  in  the  loft, 
to  be  sure.  Oh  good  gentlemen !  save 
mychUd!" 

It  was  a  fearful  risk — the  wooden 
beams  were  blazing  fiercely,  smoke 
and  even  flame  burst  out  of  the  upper 
windows  now  and  then ;  one  end  of 
the  building  aU'eady  tottered  under 
the  fiery  storm,  but  the  woman's 
shriek  sounded  louder  in  my  brave 
friend's  ear  than  the  roar  of  the  furious 
flame.  His  stout  English  heart  was 
a  ready  prompter.  lu  a  moment  he 
seized  a  ladder,  placed  it  against  nn 
open  window,  ran  up  rapidly,  and 
plunged  into  the  smoke  and  flame, 
while  a  cheer  of  admiration  burst  fi*oni 
the  crowd  below.  There  was  a  minute 
of  terrible  suspense ;  he  was  seeking 
the  lost  child  in  vain.  Again  he 
rushes  to  the  window,  half-suffocated 
with  the  smoke—**  Where  was  the 
chUd?"  he  cried ;  **  I  cannot  find  it." 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  mother's  despair ;  but  she  seem- 
ed less  desperate  than  before,  and, 
running  under  the  window,  cried — 
**  Sorra  a  child  I  have  at  all,  your 
honour;  but  since  you  are  up  there, 
will  you  just  throw  me  down  the  bit 
of  a  mattra^ss  that's  in  the  corner,  for 
it's  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

My  friend  sprang  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  slipped  down  the  ladder.  I  le 
was  just  in  time;  the  next  moment, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  main 
props  gave  way,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing fell  into  a  heap  of  blazing  ruins. 
Now  I  only  tell  you  this  long  story,  to 
show  what  quaiut,  wild  creatures 
were  those  Irish  that  General  Evans 
took  with  him  to  Spain. 

In  the  room  next  to  mine  a  young 
Spanish  cadet,  belonging  to  the  2d 
light  infantry,  was  billeted.  He  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  son 
of  a  gi-andee  of  Spain.  As  his  family 
was  groat  and  powerful,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  go  through  the 
form  of  joining  the  army  on  service, 
when  a  commission  in  the  royal  guard 
would  be  given  him.  We  soon  made 
acquaintance.  lie  was  amused  by  my 
odd  attempts  to  speak  Spanish,  and  I 


was  charmed  with  him.  lie  was  a 
rai*ely  beautiful  boy ;  his  regular  fea- 
tures, long  curling  hair,  small  hantls 
and  feet,  would  have  given  him  the 
appearance  of  efteminacy,  but  for  the 
vigorous  activity  of  his  movements, 
and  his  bright  bold  eye.  The  best 
blood  of  Old  Castile  flowed  in  his 
veins  and  mantled  in  his  cheek.  Tiie 
little  cadet  was  most  daintv  in  his 
dress  ;  his  unifonn  was  the  smartest, 
his  plume  the  gayest,  his  boots  the 
brightest,  his  gold  lace  the  fre.'^hest  in 
his  regiment.  His  cap,  epaulettes, 
and  swonl  were  made  expressly  for 
him,  very  small  and  light,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  ;  and  a  beautiful  black 
Andalusian  pony  to  match,  completed 
his  equipments. 

lie  rode  out  with  me  one  day — that 
is,  he  rode,  and  I  walked,  soon  aft<ir 
we  became  known  to  each  other.  Our 
way  lay  through  the  principal  street 
of  the  town ;  the  tall,  white,  solid- 
looking  houses  on  each  side  had  bal- 
conies for  every  window,  some  of  them 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  Spanish 
ladies,  honouring  us  with  their  notice 
as  we  passed.  When  we  approached 
a  large  handsome  dwelling,  with  huge 
gates  opening  into  a  court-yard,  the 
black  pony  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  excitement,  and  by  the  time  we  got 
directly  opposite,  he  was  dancing  about 
at  a  groat  rate.  The  little  animal  was 
evidently  accustomed  at  this  place  to 
such  hints  of  the  spur  and  rein  as 
would  make  him  display  his  paces  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  A  tall,  noble- 
looking  woman  and  a  graceful  girl 
leant  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony, 
and  kissed  their  hands  to  the  cadet  as 
he  rode  up.  He  answered  by  taking 
off  his  gay  cap  and  making  a  low  bow, 
while  the  pony  pranced  more  than 
ever.  **  Come,  Doctor,"  said  tho 
youth  to  me,  **  You  must  know  Do- 
lores and  Peplta."  He  threw  his 
bridle-rein  to  a  boy,  and  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise,  had  hurried 
me  up  stairs,  and  iuto  the  presence  of 
his  fair  friends. 

They  wore  sisters  —  Dolores  ten 
yeai-s  older  than  Pepita  ;  both  mucli 
alike,  except  in  the  stamp  of  years, 
so  deep  and  unsparing  in  that 
sunny  land.  Their  hair  and  eyes 
were  black,  glossy,  and  bright ;  their 
complexion  deep  olive ;  their  teeth  of 
dazzling  whiteness ;    and  there  was 
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something  about  the  head  aud  neck 
that  made  me,  in  spite  of  myself, 
think  of  swans  and  empresses.  With 
what  stately  grace  they  welcomed  us — 
with  what  a  soft  rich  accent  they  spoke, 
telling  us  to  "  live  a  thousand  years  ! " 
The  little  cadet  declai*ed  that  he  was 
*'  at  their  feet;"  but  I  suppose  this 
was  only  a  Spanish  compliment,  for 
ijistead  of  placing  himself  there,  he 
kissed  Pepita's  hand,  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  began  talking  with  perfect 
familiarity.  Dolores  said  something 
to  mc,  but  I  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  being  dreadfully  confused,  I  went 
to  the  balcony  and  looked  up  the 
street.  The  young  girl  and  the  little 
cadet  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each 
other ;  they  chattered  and  laughed  mer- 
rily ;  then  at  times  Pepita  would  try 
to  look  grave,  and,  with  a  solemn  face, 
lecture  the  beautiful  boy,  shaking  her 
fan  threateningly  at  him,  when  they 
would  laugh  more  than  ever. 

At  last  I  saw  them  looking  at  me, 
and  heard  him  say  that  I  was  a  doctor. 
Pep\ta  seemed  struck  with  a  sudden 
thought  at  this,  and  rose  up,  beckon- 
ing to  him  and  me  to  follow.  She  led 
us  across  the  court-yard  into  a  long 
passage ;  a  large  hea\y  door  was  at 
the  end.  She  pointed  to  it,  and  said 
something  to  my  companion  in  a  pity- 
ing voice ;  then,  instantly  resuming 
her  gaiety,  pulled  off  the  cadet's  cap, 
threw  it  at  liim,  and  ran  oif,  laughing 
merrily.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
fthe  turned,  kissed  her  little  white 
liand,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  her. 

"  I  do  love  Pepita,"  said  the  boy  ; 
"  I  must  win  a  ribbon  in  the  battle, 
and  then  she  will  be  so  proud  of  her 
l)lay  fellow." 

AVe  opened  the  door  aud  entered. 

Near  an  open  window  lay  an  ema- 
ciated man  upon  a  smjiU  camp  bed. 
The  fair  complexion  and  blue  eye 
bespoke  him  an  Englishman.  His 
face  was  covered  with  a  bushy  beard  ; 
his  cheeks  were  hollow,  his  features 
pinched  and  sharpened.  Pillows 
.supported  his  head  and  shoulders ; 
his  anus  lay  helplessly  on  the  outside 
of  the  bed,  worn  and  thin ;  but  the 
large  joints,  broad  bony  hand,  and 
s(iUrtrc -built  shoulders,  showed  how 
])owerful  had  been  the  frame  that  now 
lay  wrecked  before  us.  lie  raised 
hi.^  dull  .sunken  eyes,  as  if  by  an  ef- 
fort, as  wc  entered,  nud  when  he  ol)- 


seiTcd  me,  somethmg  like  a  smile  of 
recognition  passed  over  his  wan  face. 
I  knew  him  at  once,  though  he  was 
strangely  altered;  he  it  was  who, 
when  a  boy  at  school,  had  done  me 
the  insulting  wrong.  The  blood 
rushed  red  to  my  face  for  a  moment ; 
but  when  I  thought  how  pale  and  faint 
he  was,  it  went  back  again,  to  my 
heart  I  suppose,  for  my  pity  yearned 
towards  the  poor  sufferer. 

He  told  me  in  a  few  words,  slowly 
and  painfully,  that  he  had  been 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  some  weeks 
before,  and  afterwards  attacked  with 
typhus  fever.  His  servant  had  that 
morning  deserted,  carrying  off  the 
little  money  he  possessed,  and  every 
thing  of  value  in  the  room.  He  was 
on  unfriendly  terms  with  all  his  bro- 
ther officers,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
regimental  doctor,  and  was  now  ut- 
terly destitute  and  helpless.  The 
Spanish  family,  in  whose  house  be 
was  billeted,  were  very  kind  to  him, 
particularly  the  two  sisters ;  but  the}' 
were  in  great  poverty  from  these 
troublous  times,  and  had  sickness 
also  among  themselves. 

AVith  some"  difficulty  I  got  my  billet 
changed  to  a  room  adjoining  his ;  my 
servant  was  then  able  to  help  the  sick 
man :  as  I  had  still  a  little  money 
left,  I  procured  the  necessary  medi- 
cines, and  such  noiu-ishment  as  I 
thought  he  might  safely  bear.  During 
the  day  my  duties  in  the  hospital 
pretty  well  occupied  me,  but  at  night 
I  was  always  able  to  sit  up  for  sOme 
time  with  him,  and  be  of  a  little  ser- 
vice. As  you  may  suppose,  I  did 
not  see  the  less  of  my  young  friend, 
the  cadet,  by  this  change  ;  he  had  so 
often  to  come  to  ask  after  the  invalid 
for  Pepita's  information,  that  at 
length  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
himself,  and  during  the  crisis  of  the 
complaint,  at  a  time  when  I  was 
forced  to  be  absent  on  my  duties,  he, 
with  Pepita's  assistance,  took  my 
place  as  a  watcher,  and  they  actually 
remained  for  hours  without  8[>eaking 
a  word  lest  they  should  waken  the 
sick  sleopor.  Ilowever,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  made  amends  for  it  after- 
wards. The  sisters  soon  became  veiy 
kind  to  me  for  my  gay  little  friend's 
sake  ;  they  joined  him  in  teaching  me 
their  beautiful  laugua^'o,  and  though 
1  wa.^  very  stupid  about  it,  I  could 
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not  bat  make  good  progress  under 
such  kind  teachers,  llie  younger 
sister  used  to  langh  at  me  and  tease 
me  very  much,  but  I  could  not  help 
liking  her  more  and  more ;  so  the 
time  passed  rapidly  away,  and  day 
by  day  the  fair  Spanish  girl  and  her 
boy  lover  wound  themselves  closer 
round  my  heart,  till  they  became 
dear  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  my 
children. 

A  tall,  sallow,  down  looking  Span- 
iard was  a  frequent    visiter  at  the 
house  of  these  two  sisters :  be  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  the  sou 
of  a  Cadiz  merchant,  and  at  this  time 
captain  of  the  carbineers — the  com- 
pany of  "  elite,"  in  the  second  light 
infantry.    The  cadet  and  I  both  took 
a  great  dislike  to  this  man,  which  he 
£eemed  heartUy  to  return ;  there  was 
a  treacherous  villanous  expression  in 
his  averted  eye  that  at  once  atti-acted 
observation,  and  something  inexpres- 
sibly repulsive  in  his  manner,  servile 
and  overbearing  by  turns,    lie  ap- 
peared to  possess  some  unaccountable 
iidluence  over  Pepita's    father,   for, 
though  it  was  evident  that  his  atten- 
tions and  repeated  vi:«its  were  dis- 
.agreeable  to  the  young  lady,  every 
opportunity  was  given   him  of  im- 
proving her  acquaintance.    This  sys- 
tem was,   however,   as  unsuccessful 
as  it  usually  is ;  and  the  sallow  cap- 
tain's conversation  was  not  the  less 
distasteful    from     being    obediently 
endured.     The  fact  was,  that  large 
pecuniary    assistance    given    to    the 
family,  unknown  to  its  younger  mem - 
bere,  was  the  secret  of  the  influence 
now  exercised,  through  their  parents, 
over    their  inclinations  and    tastes. 
The  captain  had  become  acquainted 
with  Pepita,  been  attracted  by  her, 
and  had   made   this  obligation    the 
means  of  forcing  himself  u))on   her 
society.    He  next  tried  to  cause  the 
prohibition  of  my  little  friend's  visits ; 
not  indeed  that  he  looked  upon  the 
boy  in  the  light  of  a  rival,  but  as  a 
constraint  upou  his  actions,  and  an 
interruption  to  his  plans.     Upon  this 
point,  however,   Pep'ita  proved  un- 
manageable;  and  as  thei'e  could  be 
no  fair  ostensible  objection  to  her 

little  playfellow's  intimacy,  it  still 
continued  in  spite  of  his  sullen 
enemy. 

In  the  mean  time  my  patient  was 
rapidly  recovering ;  with  his  returning 


strength,  I  grieve  to  say,  the  natural 
evil  of  his  disposition  again  disi>layed 
itself.      He    borrowed   yet    another 
small  sum  from  my  scanty  store,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  obtaining  some 
warm  clothes  to  enable  him  to  face 
the  wintr>'  air ;  but  instead  of  so  ap- 
plying it,  he  lost  most  of  it  at  play 
the  tii*st  day  he  was  allowed  to  ven- 
ture out.    The  captain  of  carbineers 
was  the  winner,   and    thus  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  between  these 
men.    They  were  in  many  respects 
kindred  spirits — rapacious,  profligate, 
and    unprincipled, — and    soon    con- 
tracted a  close  alliance,  oflcnsive  and 
defensive :  the  wealth  and  cunning  of 
the  one,  and  the  recklessness  and  fe- 
rocious corn-age  of  the  other,  made 
their  partnership  most  dangerous  to 
any  who  might  cross  their  path,    llic 
convalescent,  unrestrained  for  a  mo- 
ment   by  any  feeling    of   gratitude 
towards  me  or  my  little  favourite,  at 
once  joined  in  a  scheme  against  us. 
They  could  not  venture  upon  using 
open  violence,  as  that  probably  would 
have  defeated  its  own  object,  by  ex- 
citing the  sym])athies  of  our  kind  hosts 
in  our  favour,  but  they  agreed  to  en- 
trap us  into  play,  and  thus  drive  us 
into  such  necessities  as  might  place 
us  completely  in   their  power.    The 
Spaniard  knew  that    his  chance  of 
gaining  Pepita's  favour  was  but  small 
until  her  little  favourite  and  guardian 
was  out  of  the  way  ;  and  his  unwor- 
thy associate,   as  long  as  money  was 
supplied,  was  indifterent  as  to  what 
service  might  be  required  of  him  in 
return. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  day 
came  when  the  convalescent  was  pro- 
nounced cured,  and  fit  for  duty;  to 
celebrate  this  event  the  captain  of 
carbineei*s  asked  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  the  cadet  and  myself  were 
also  invited.  AVe  of  coiu^se  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
the  man  we  disliked  and  susi)ected ; 
but  he  pressed  us  very  nmch  ;  the 
ungrateful  Englishman  seconded  him 
strongly,  urging  upon  us  that  he  could 
not  enjoy  his  restored  health,  if  those 
to  whom  he  owed  his  recover}'  refused 
to  join  in  his  gladness.  At  length  wo 
reluctantly  consented,  and  at  seven 
o'clock  hi  the  evening  all  four  assem- 
bled at  the  hotel.  This  was  the  op- 
poii  unity  iixed  upon  to  caiTy  out 
the  designs  against  i:s.     I  shall  not 
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enter  into  the  details  of  that  unlucky 
evening ;  they  succeeded  but  too  well 
in  their  plans.  Finding  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  tempt  me  to  play,  they  made 
me  drink  the  health  of  my  late  patient, 
in  some  drugged  liquor  I  suppose,  for 
soon  after  I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
when  I  awoke,  found  myself  alone  in 
the  room  where  we  had  dined,  and 
the  light  of  the  sun  streaming  in 
through  the  windows.  It  was  well 
on  to  mid-day. 

Several  minutes  passed  before  I 
could  recollect  where  I  was,  and  how 
I  had  come  there.  When  I  had 
in  some  measure  collected  my  scat- 
tered thoughts,  and  shaken  oif  the 
heavy  lethargic  feeling  that  still 
weighed  upon  me,  I  ha.<4tened  to 
seek  my  beloved  little  companion, 
anxiously  wondering  what  could  have 
become  of  him.  I  learned  at  the 
house  where  ho  lived  that  he  had 
returned  very  late  the  night  before, 
apparently  tired  and  excited ;  and  that 
early  this  morning  he  had  received 
orders  to  join  a  portion  of  his  regi- 
ment that  was  posted  on  the  lines  two 
miles  from  the  town.  When  my 
daily  duties  were  ended  I  walked  oil* 
to  where  the  cadet  had  been  sent. 
lie  seemed  oppressed  and  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  rest;  I 
found  him  lying  on  a  bank  beside  his 
tent  thinking  sadly  on  Pepita,  his 
gay  dress  disordered,  his  long  dark 
hair  damp  and  neglected,  and  his 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  I  tooTt  the 
poor  child  by  the  hand,  and  tried  to 
comfort  him  in  my  best  Sjianish,  but 
for  a  long  time  he  would  only  answer 
mo  with  sobs,  and  at  length  he  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep.  I  wrap})ed  his  little 
cloak  round  him,  and  watched  pa- 
tiently till  *  he  awoke,  after  about  an 
hour's  i*efreshing  rest:  then  he  found 
words,  and  told  me  all  that  had  oc- 
curred to  him  since  I  had  gone  to 
sleep  at  the  unlucky  entertainment. 

The  host  soon  pleaded  some  excuse 
and  left  us,  when  the  Englishman 
inmiediately  proposed  play ;  dice  were 
laid  on  the  table,  but  the  cadet  re- 
fused for  a  long  time :  he  had  never 
played  in  his  life,  nor  felt  its  horrible 
tomi)tations.  But  in  his  education 
this  maddening  vice  had  not  been 
guarded  against ;  no  one  had  taught 
);im  that  its  beginning  was  furious 
avarice,  —  its  end  destruction  and 
despair.    He  was  simply  innocent  of 


all  knowledge  of  its  pleasures  and  its 
woes.  The  tempter  told  him  that  to 
l)lay  was  manly,  and  that  if  he  feared 
to  lose  money,  he  had  no  spirit.  So 
he  played,  and  lost  all  he  had,  and 
much  more.  When  too  tired  to  g» 
on,  he  wTote  an  acknowledgment  of 
what  he  owed,  under  the  direction  of 
his  dangerous  associate;  and  then, 
very  wretched  and  frightened  at  what 
he  had  done,  went  home  and  slept. 
He  would  not  go,  however,  till  the 
Englishman  promised  to  see  me  safely 
to  my  billet.  I  need  not  add  that 
the  i)romise  was  not  kept.  It  was 
about  midnight  when  the  cadet  went 
away.  My  late  patient  then  ex- 
amhied  me  closely  to  see  that  I 
slept  soundly ;  finding  there  was  but 
little  chance  of  my  interfering  with 
their  plans,  he  quietly  shut  the  door, 
and  left  me,  hastening  to  seek  his  em- 
ployer and  relate  his  success. 

A  relation  of  my  little  friend,  resid- 
ing in  the  town,  had  been  requested 
to  watch  over  him,  and  supply  his 
wants,  while  remaining  at  San  Se- 
bastian. To  this  person  the  captain 
of  carbineers  went  early  the  next 
morning,  and  by  aifecting  an  interest 
in  the  boy,  as  a  brother  officer, 
managed  to  persuade  the  guardian  to 
request  that  his  ward  might  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  the  garrison,  to 
save  him  from  the  bad  company  and 
dissipated  habits  he  had  fallen  into. 
The  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
heavy  gambling  debt,  contracted  only 
the  night  before,  was  handed  in  while 
the  accuser  was  yet  speaking,  witk 
a  demand  for  payment  from  an  officer 
of  the  legion  waiting  outside.  This 
appeared  proof  conclusive.  In  half 
an  hour  the  cadet  was  on  his  way  to 
the  lines,  under  strict  orders  not  on 
any  accoimt  to  re-enter  the  city.  Be- 
fore ho  left,  he  hiid  sent  in  all  direc- 
tions vainly  searching  for  rac  to  ad- 
vise him  in  his  emergency,  and  t» 
make  some  effort  to  have  this  cruiA 
and  unaccountable  sentence  rc^ 
versed. 

The  first  week  of  March  approached 
its  end.  From  day  to  day  the  order 
to  advance  into  the  Carlist  country 
was  expected ;  the  city  and  the  sun- 
rounding  neighbourhood  were  full  of 
troops,  the  streets  and  roads  literally 
blocked  up  with  gims,  ammunition  wag- 
gons, and  bullock-carts,  passing  and 
repassing  for  the  armament  or  supply 
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of  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 

General  officers  were  observed  in  fre- 

qnent  consultation  with  their  leader. 
Aides-de-camp  galloped  abont  in  all 
directions.  Large  buildings  were 
cleared  out,  and  churches  prepared  ns 
hospitals  with  grim  rows  of  iron  bed- 
steads ranged  along  the  vaulted  aisles. 
Steamboats  buzzed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Passages.  De- 
serters camo  and  went.  Vagnc 
rumours  seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 
Some  great  and  terrible  day  was 
j^inly  close  at  hand. 

Information  worthy  of  being  relied 
on  was  obtained,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  had  been  removed 
from  our  front  for  some  remote  opera- 
tions, and  that  there  now  remained  a 
toTce  inferior  to  our  own.  But  this 
was  the  flower  of  the  Carlist  army. 
Stout  Chapelchuris  —  the  "  white 
cajis"  of  Guipuzcoa,  hardy  shepherds 
from  the  hills  of  Alava,  with  the  Re- 
quet^ — the  fiercest  soldiers  of  Na- 
varre. Their  watch-fires  blazed  each 
night  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  as  the  moniing  sun 
lighted  the  deep  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  every  hamlet  and  shady 
valley  along  the  line  arose  their 
stirring  shout,  "For  God,  and  for 
the  King."  All  day  long,  in  sunshine 
or  in  storm,  they  laboured  at  their 
intrcnchments.  Tlie  musket  was 
laid  carefully  aside,  and  tiie  pick-axe 
snpplieil  it^  place.  They  dug,  and 
delved,  and  toiled,  fencing  round  each 
Biscay  an  cottage  as  if  it  were  a  holy 
place.  Every  gentle  slope  on  the  pro- 
jecting spurs  of  the  great  mountains 
was  cut  and  carved  into  breastworks 

id  parapets;  every  ivied  wall  of 
their  rich  orchards  was  pierced  with 
loopholes,  every  village  church  turned 
into  a  citadel.  Men  worked,  women 
aided,  children  tried  to  aid.  The 
hated  Ohristiuos,  and  the  still  more 
hated  English,  were  before  them ;  be- 
hind them  lay  their  own  loved  and 
lovely  land.  Aud  still,  as  they 
toiled,  when  betimes  the  wearied  arm 
ached  and  the  faithful  spirit  drooped, 
a  shout  would  roll  along  the  valleys 
and  echo  among  the  hills  that  nerved 
them  with  a  fresh  strength,  and 
cheered  them  with  a  firmer  hope  — 
**  For  God,  and  for  the  King." 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of 
^larcb,  aides-de-camp  were  sent  to 


all  parts  of  the  lines  with  strict  orders 
that  no  one  should,  on  any  account, 
be  allowed  to  pass  out.  An  hour  after 
nightfall,  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion,  the  main  part  filed  on  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fortress  of  San  Sebastian, 
battalion  after  battalion  formed  in 
close  column,  piled  their  arms,  and 
lay  down  in  their  ranks,  pnjserving  a 
profound  silence :  the  artillery  horses 
were    harnessed,    and    remained    in 
readiness     within    the     city    walls. 
By  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
each  corps  had  taken  up  its  ])lace. 
About  eight  thousand  men  werc  as- 
sembled on  the  space  of  a  few  acres  ; 
scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a 
creature  moved  through  the  streets 
of  the   town,    not  a  solitary  lamp 
made  "  visible"  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  The  sentries  paced  their  round 
upon  the  walls  as  at  other  times,  and 
their  measured  tread  was  distinct  and 
clear  in  the  noiseless  air.     And  yet, 
though   I   saw   nothing   and    heard 
nothing  of  them,  I  fcU  the  crowded 
thousands  round  me ;    there  was  a 
heaviness  and  oppression  in  the  atmo- 
sphere like   the  threat  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  the  ground  seemed  slightly 
to  tremble,  or  rather  throb,  as  if  in 
sympathy  with  the  hearts  that  beat 
above  in  hope  or  fear. 

But  among  the  dwellings  within  the 
city,  there  was  anxious  hurrying  from 
room  to  room,  and  from  hundreds  of 
windows  straining  eyes  strove  against 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  night: — wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  those  who,  though 
they  bore  none  of  those  hallowed 
names,  yet  loved  most  tenderly  some 
one  in  the  assembled  host  about  to 
bi-ave  the  chance  of  life  or  death. 
Dolores  and  Pep'ita  were  alone  in 
their  large  gloomy  house  ;  their  father 
was  on  the  walls  with  his  company 
of  the  national  guai-d.  The  convales- 
cent was  with  his  i-egiuient  on  the 
glacis ;  I  was  there  too,  attached  for 
the  time  to  the  same  corps,  and  the 
odious  captain  of  carbineers  was  also 
at  the  muster.  And  where  was 
Pep\ta's  play-fellow  V  They  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  night  of  the  ill- 
fated  entertainment.  The  second  light 
infantry  were  drawn  up  close  to  the 
ramparts ;  of  course,  the  brave  boy  is 
there  too.  "Ay  de  mil"  said  the 
younger  girl  to  Dolores,  "that  1 
should  not  see  the  dear  cliild  before 
the  battle."     "  It  can't  be  helped," 
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answered  her  sister,  "  and  it  is  now 
full  time  to  go  to  rest ;  we  are  alone 
in  the  house  too,  and  midnight  has 
struck  long  since."  But  Pcpita  would 
not  be  ])ersuaded ;  she  seated  herself 
in  her  fatlier's  great  chair,  and  bade 
Dol6re3  good  night.  The  elder  sister, 
seeing  her  determination,  kissed  her 
and  went  her  way.  After  a  little 
time,  the  young  girl  began  to  yield  to 
fatigue ;  she  cried  heartily  with  anxiety 
for  her  dear  child,  but  at  length  over- 
come by  drowsiness,  laid  her  soft 
round  arm  upon  the  table  close  by, 
lier  head  then  drooped  gently  till 
resting  upon  it,  and  she  fell  sound 
asleep;  while  her  long  black  hair, 
broken  loose  fi*om  its  bands,  flowed  in 
rich  i)rofusion  over  her  graceful  neck. 
She  dreamed  of  her  boy  lover,  for  a 
fond  sweet  smile  played  upon  her 
parted  lii)s. 

Now  a  little  scene  passes  that  it 
saddens  me  to  i*ecaU  to  memor}'.  The 
boy  lover  has  contrived  to  get  away 
fix)m  his  regiment  unobserved,  and 
has  ivached  the  well-known  door ;  it 
is  only  closed,  not  locked.  Ho  opens 
it  very  gently,  and  wallvs  with  noise- 
less footsteps  into  the  room,  so  noise- 
less that  the  sleeper  is  not  awakened, 
kneels  down  beside  her,  and  for  many 
minutes  gazes  on  her  lovely  face  in 
silent  ha])i)iness.  But  time  flies  fast. 
He  rises,  takes  gently  in  his  hand  one 
of  her  long  locks,  cuts  it  oft\  and  puts 
it  in  his  bosom ;  then  bends  over  her, 
presses  his  lips  softly  to  here  for  a 
moment,  and  hastens  away.  And 
vet  that  night  she  only  dreaWd  that 
be  had  bidden  her  farewell. 

The  cadet  had  not  long  rejoined  his 
regiment,  where  I  had  sought  him,  when 
our  conversation  was  internipted  by  a 
loud  trumpet-blast — the  sound  for  the 
advance. — Ere  it  had  ceased  to  echo,  a 
l)road  blue  flame  shot  up  into  the  dark 
sky  from  t  he  i*oof  of  a  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  illumining  the  sea  and  land 
around  with  a  dismal  and  sinister 
light.  For  an  instant,  thousands  of 
startled  upturned  ftices  shone  livid  in 
the  suilden  gleam,  then  vanished  into 
darkness  deeper  than  lK»fore.  But 
soon,  on  a  neighbouring  hill  bi^yond 
the  lines,  another  flann*  bui*sts  forth  ; 
again  from  a  high  peakof  theTyn^nees: 
and  again  and  again,  further  and  fur- 
ther away  tothemountainsofNavanv, 
the  traitor  si;:n:il  l;re  Hashed  foiih 
the  iU'lice  of  our  n\'.relj,-»— and  from 


that  horn-  eveiy  city  and  town,  village 
and  hamlet  of  the  north  sent  forth  its 
armed  men  to  crush  us  in  defeat. 

A  few  battalions  went  on  in  front, 
the  artillery  followed,  next  came  the 
main  body  of  the  army.  A\'e  crossed 
the  little  river  Urumea  over  the 
wooden  bridge  close  to  the  towu, 
followed  the  road  towards  Passages 
for  some  distance,  and  then  turned 
into  the  hilly  lands  to  the  south-east 
of  San  Sebastian.  The  heads  of 
columns  took  positions  on  or  near 
Alza  heights,  forming  by  regiments 
as  they  came  up,  still  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  But  though  the  march 
was  conducted  with  great  order  and 
silence,  the  heavy  rumbling  of  the 
guns  over  the  stony  roads,  and  the 
measured  tramp  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  were  plainly  heard  for  many 
miles  aroimd.  By  dawn  of  day  the 
army  was  in  order  of  battle,  with  the 
artillery  in  position  commanding  the 
Ametza  hill,  whera  a  small  Cai'list 
force  was  intrenched. 

Between  these  opposing  forces  was 
a  hatred  far  deadlier  than  the  usual 
animosity  of  war.  The  Christinos 
and  Carlists  thirsted  for  each  other  s 
blood,  with  all  the  fierce  ardour  of 
civil  strife,  animated  by  the  memon' 
of  years  of  mutual  insult,  ciiielty,  and 
wrong.  Brother  against  brother  — 
father  against  son — best  friend  turned 
to  bitterest  foe  —  priests  against  their 
flocks  —  kindred  against  kindred. 
"  For  God  and  for  the  King,"—  "  For 
Liberty  and  Spam."  But  to  our 
foes,  we  of  the  British  Legion  were 
the  most  odious  of  all ;  strangers, 
mercenaries,  heretics,  scoflfers,  pollu- 
ters of  their  sacred  soil ;  so  did  they 
tenn  us.  For  us  there  was  no  quar- 
ter ;  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  by  cold 
judicial  form,  it  was  all  the  same :  to 
fall  into  their  hands  was  certainly  a 
tortured  death.  Their  king  had  issued 
the  bloody  mandate;  they  were  its 
ready  executioners.  Atdifierent  times, 
and  under  diflerent  cux:umstances, 
many  of  our  men  had  fallen  alive  into 
their  hands,  but  the  doom  of  these 
unfortunates  was  always  the  same. 
About  a  week  since,  five  Scottish  sol- 
diers, wlule  cutting  wood,  unarmed, 
in  a  grove  close  by  our  lines,  were 
suddenly  seized,  bound,  and  caiiied 
away  to  Hernani,  the  nearest  town ; 
thov  weiv  tied  to  stakes  in  the  great 
s<;r.:u'e,   and    shot  to   do;Uh,  slowly. 
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with  mauy  wounds,  commencing  at 
the  feet,  and  gradually  ri^^iug  higher, 
till  a  kind  bullet  struck  some  vital 
spot.  One  of  these  victims  was  a 
brawny  jpant  with  a  huge  black  bushy 
beard ;  I  recollect  him  well,  it  was 
said  he  had  been  tho  Glasgow  hang- 
man. Our  men  swore  frightful  ven- 
geance ;  a  black  Hag  —  unsanctioned 
bv  the  authorities  —  waved  over 
Alza  fort :  and  as  orders  were 
given  by  the  generals  for  the  safety  of 
the  enemies  who  might  Ik.*  taken,  it 
was  agreed  among  the  soldiers  that 
there  should  be  no  prUoners, 

Some  shots  from  tlic  Euglish  artil- 
lery on  Alza  heights  began  the  battle ; 
as  the  smoke  curled  up  in  white 
wreaths  through  the  pure  morning 
air,  the  deadly  missiles  fell  lazily  into 
the  Carlist  breastworks,  and  burst 
with  destructive  accuracv.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Irish  brigade  of  the 
Legion  crossed  the  valley  between  us 
and  the  enemy  at  a  rapid  pace  —  for 
a  time  hidden  in  the  mists  of  the  low 
grounds — but  as  they  neared  the  hos- 
tile para]H*ts  they  n'-appeared,  as- 
cending the  slojnng  hill,  then  their 
pace  increased  to  a  run,  and  at  hist 
they  broke,  and  rushed  like  a  Hock  of 
wolves  upon  the  foe.  The  Carlists 
waited  till  the  assailants  were  close  at 
hand,  fired  one  sharp  rattlin;;  volley 
intu  their  leading  tiles,  and,  abandon- 
ing the  position,  fled  rapidly  d<»wn  the 
op|M»site  side  of  the  hill.  An  Enjj:lish 
brigade,  consisting  of  th<»  rilh*s  and  two 
London  regiments,  had  at  the  same 
time  attacked  theintrenchuK'ntsonour 
right,  threatening  to  cut  otf  a  retreat 
shuuld  an  eflbrt  be  made  to  hold  them 
against  the  front  attack.  My  duties 
lay  with  this  portion  of  the  armj'. 
•  S>me  time  was  now  passed  in  push- 
ing our  line  forward  to  the  new  ]>osi- 
tinn  we  had  so  cheaply  gained.  The 
English  brigade  skirmished  against 
fieble  detacliments  of  the  Carlists  in 
the  liollnw  to  our  right,  by  the  banks 
*if  the  Urumea.  \\\  front  of  the 
Ami'tza  heights,  lav  a  lovelv  valley 
ornamented  with  picturesque  cottages 
and  orchards  ;  to  the  left  there  pro- 
j«^«;ted  into  the  lowgroinids  a  wide  ele- 
vated platform  fi*om  the  stony  hill  of 
San  Gen.mimo  :  bevond  this  stonv  hill 
w.is  the  main  road  to  France,  the  t)b- 
ject  of  our  expedition.  Sor.nj  Spanish 
b.ittnlions  were  pnslu-d  a<Toss  the 
]  i'.v   gp.)Uiids    to  <>:ir  iuit  lr.»iJt,   \vm\ 
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brisklv  attacked  the  idatform :  thev 
made  but  slow  ])rogn'ss,  for  the  (..'ar- 
lists  fought  stoutly  fur  everv  foot  of 
ground.  Soon,  however,  the  lumber- 
ing guns  followed,  and  oiH?ned  their 
munlerous  tin} ;  fresh  troops  pushed 
on  till  the  platform  was  gained,  and 
the  defenders  Retired  slowly  up  the 
stony  hill.  But  here  thi*re  was  a 
check.  Protected  by  th^ir  i»araiH»ts, 
and  aided  bv  the  (UMcnlties  of  the 
rocky  slope,  the  Carlists  held  their 
ground,  determined,  come  what  might, 
to  cover  the  great  French  road.  Bat- 
talion after  battalion  of  the  Christinos 
charged  this  height  in  vain.  'Urn 
regiment  of  the  Frincessa,  more  than 
two  thousand  stnmg,  the  pride  of  the 
sunnv  south,  was  In^aten  back  three 
times,  and  left  its  best  and  bravest 
dead  amrmg  the  ru^'grd  rocks. 

Among  the  inhabitants  t)f  tla-si' 
Biscayan  provincrs,  some  few  had 
Joined  the  constitutional  cause.  Per- 
haps their  motives  for  so  doing  may 
not  have  been  purely  political,  or  alto- 
gether abstract  ideas  about  liberal 
governments.  However,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  free  corps  about 
one  thousand  strong,  and  from  their 
fierce  courage,  hardihood,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  they  were  more 
useful  to  their  friends,  ami  dangerous 
to  their  eiuMuies,  than  any  troops  in 
the  Qiu^en's  army.  The  fact  was,  that 
a  great  pri»porlii)H  of  them  were 
deserters,  malefactors  eseaju'd  from 
justice,  iH'  (lesi>erate  villain^  from 
other  r^urojiean  nations.  They  wore 
red  jackets  like  the  Legion,  wiihwaist- 
belts  containing  their  bayi»net  and 
annnunition,  a  blanket  twisted  like  a 
rope,  jjassing  round  over  tin?  left 
shiuilder  and  under  the  right  arm,  was 
their  tmlv  additional  burthen,  and  a 
red  flat  cap  or  H(»yna  conij>leted  their 
<'quipment :  this  last  was  calh-d  in  tho 
Basipie  tongut;  ( *hapelgoiTi,  and  from 
it  the  c(»rps  derived  its  name.  Thev 
chose  their  own  otlicers,  owned  but 
little  obedience  even  to  the  jreiierals, 
claimed  the  right  of  le.uliiig  the 
advance,  gave  or  took  no  (piarter,  and 
plundereil  unmercifully  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Tliese  i>eculiar  re^'ulations, 
though  rendering  them  terrible  in  war, 
were  attended  with  certain  inconve- 
nii'uces  to  the  members  of  the  cor 
Thev  were  hunt<Ml  like  wild  beasts  » 
thj'ir  enemies,  often  condemned  a 
sijui  f  r  i;i;Ki!iv  ov  thi-ir  ov.ii  leadc* 
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and  stabbed  in  niiduif^lit  brawls  by  one 
auotlicr.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
jVIarch,  only  three  hundred  and  eighty 
Chapelgorris  remained  alive,  to  march 
under  their  chief  "El  Pastor." 

At  break  of  day,  these  fierce  free- 
booters had  started  off  on  their  own 
account  from  our  far  loft,  and  made  a 
dash  at  a  place  called  Rcnteria,  some 
distance  within  the  Carlist  country. 
Their  attack  was  imexpected,  and 
after  a  few  random  shots,  the  village 
was  abandoned  to  them.  In  this  poor 
place,  there  was  very  little  plunder 
to  be  found,  but  they  took  what  they 
could,  and  destroyed  the  rest ;  they 
chanced,  however,  upon  some  gold 
and  silver  communion  plate  in  the 
churches ;  this  they  put  upon  a  mule's 
back,  and  with  laudable  precaution 
sent  to  the  rear ;  then  having  done  as 
much  with  fire  and  steel  as  their  limited 
time  would  permit,  they  plunged  into 
the  deep  woody  ravines  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  hill  of  San  Ger6- 
nimo,  and  with  desperate  daring  made 
straight  for  the  scene  of  strife,  through 
this  dilKcult  and  hostile  country. 

Just  as  the  regiment  of  the  Prin- 
cessa  was  driven  back  from  their  last 
fierce  struggle  among  the  rocks  on 
the  hill  side,  the  Chapelgorris,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  both  friends  and  foes, 
emerged  from  a  shady  hollow,  and 
shouting  like  fiends,  charged  suddenly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  Carlists.  For  a  lit- 
tle, they  carried  all  before  them,  and 
at  one  time  had  actually  cleared  the 
parapets  that  had  been  so  long  and 
bravely  defended ;  but,  seeing  the 
wcakue«ss  of  their  assailants,  and  that 
the  attack  was  unsupported,  the  Car- 
lists  soon  rallied,  and  with  a  force  of 
ten  to  one  charged  down  the  blood- 
stained hill.  The  Chapelgorris  held 
their  vantage  ground  for  many  minutes, 
fighting  desperately  hand  to  hand 
with  bayonet  thrust,  and  even  with 
the  deadly  stab  of  their  long  knives ; 
but  at  length  some  squatlrons  of  Lan- 
(!ers  made  their  way  through  the 
rough  stones,  and  piked  them  without 
mercy.  About  half  their  number, 
mostly  wounded,  made  their  way 
back  into  the  Christino lines,  and  hav- 
ing lighted  fires,  proceeded  with  perfect 
unconcern  to  cook  their  dinners. 

As  1  said  before,  the  Christino 
truyps  held  the  broad  elevated  plat- 
foi-m  at  the  foot  of  the  Stony  Hill. 


To    the    right,    between    this   high 
ground  and  the   river  Urumea,   the 
English  brigade  of  the  Legion  held 
the  valley.    At  the  extreme  advance^ 
by  the  bank  of  the  stream,  on  a  rising 
ground,  there  stood  a  smtill  cottage, 
surrounded  by  a  Ioav  stone  wall,  en- 
closing the  little  orchard;   a  hand- 
ful of  men  of  a  London  regiment^ 
commanded  by  my  late  patient,  were 
thrown  into  it,  with  orders  to  defend 
it  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to- 
make  goud  their  retreat,  should  they 
see  that  the  army  found  it  necessaiy 
to  retire.    I  was  sent  with  this  small 
detachment  to   assist  the  wounded. 
Our  position  was  completely  isolated 
from  all  communication  with  the  main 
body,  but  to  the  left  rear  our  flank 
was  protected  by  a  thickly  wooded 
conical  hill,  held  by  half  a  battalion 
of  the  second  Spanish  light  iufantry ; 
to  the  left  rear  of  tjiat  again,  was  the 
broad  platform,  where  our  main  force 
lay ;  from  this  elevation  a  threatening 
row  of  guns  looked  out  upon  the  coni- 
cal hill,   extending  their  protection 
over  its  defenders.    As  long  as  thi* 
connecting  position  between   us  and 
the  platform  was  held,  we  were  safe, 
for   the  Urumea  covered   our   right 
flank,  but  the  force  appointed  for  this 
duty  was  under  the  command  of  tho 
sullen  and  treacherous  captain  of  car- 
bineers.   During  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  while  the  strife  was  raging  upon 
the  hill  of  San  Gerouimo,  we  were  in 
comparative  quiet,  only  intent  upon 
holding  our  ground,  while,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  daring  skirmishers, 
every  now  and  then  rebuked  bylhe 
artillery  on  the  i)latforin,  the  enemy 
ottbred  us  no  annoyance. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  all  our  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
Stony  Hill  on  the  left  had  plainly 
failed,  and  it  became  evident  that 
some  other  means  must  be  found  of 
forcing  our  way  to  the  great  French 
road,  our  chiefs  began  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  the  extreme  left, 
narrowing  their  front  preparatory  to 
returning  within  tho  lines  for  the 
night.  These  movements  released, 
the  stout  defenders  of  San  Geronuno,. 
and  flushed  with  their  success,  but 
unwearied  by  their  labours,  they 
passed  rapidly  along  the  slope  of  the 
valleys  in  front  of  the  pUtfonn,  from 
left  to  right ;  sheltered  fmm  the  fire 
of  our  artillery  by  the  shade  of  the 
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thick  woods,  tboy  formed  their  co- 
lumns for  a  (lespcratc  attack  upon  our 
extreme  right — the  cottage  where  I 
was,  and  the  conical  hill,  upon  the 
possession  of  which  our  safety  de- 
pended. AVhile  these  new  disposi- 
tions were  being  made,  the  firing 
almost  ceased  along  the  whole  line. 
We  guessed  pretty  well  what  was 
coming,  and  prepared  as  best  we 
might  for  the  approaching  storm. 

Presently   thousands  of   bayonets 
glittered  in  the  bright  sun -light  among 
the  trees  in  our  front ;  the  heads  of 
three  heavy  columns  issued  from  the 
wood  and  pushed  across  the  valley 
against    our  positions.      The    main 
force  assailed  the  platform,  but  could 
make  no  head  against  the  fire  of  the 
artillery,   and  the  masses  of  troops 
defending  it  ;  another  body  of  some 
strength  rushed  up  to  our  cottage 
stronghold,  swarmed  round   it,  and 
poured  a  deafening  roar  of  musketry 
upon  the  doors  and  windows ;  we  were 
instantly  driven  from  the  orchard  to 
the  shelter  of  the  dwelling,  but  there 
we   held  our   own,   and   the   stout 
Londoners  dealt  death    among   the 
foe.     Several  men  had  been  killed, 
and  some  badly  wounded,  while  re- 
treating from   the  orchard  into  the 
cottage,  so  my  hands  were  full.    I  did 
my  utmost,  but  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  work  of  destruction.      Tlie 
fire  waxed    heavier ;    the    Carlists, 
thongh   suffering    severely,    pressed 
closer  and  closer  round  us,  animated 
with  the  hope  that  we  might  fall  into 
their  hands ;   but  the  conical  hill  is 
not  yet  assailed,  and  till  it  is  lost  our 
retreat  Is  safe.    The  third  attacking 
column  has  disappeared  in  a  ravine 
to  our  left.    Where  will  that  storm 
burst?     See,  there  they  are!    now 
they  rise  up  firom  the  deep  hollow — 
the  glittering  bayonets  and  the  ter- 
rible "  white  caps ;"  and  now  with  a 
fierceshout,  londerthan  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  they  dash  against  the  conical 
hill.     We  see  no  more ;   the  thick 
woods  conceal  al  ike  our  friends  and  foes. 
My  late  patient,  the  commander  of 
^itr  little  garrison,  had  been  already 
wounded  in  the  head,  but  refused  my 
"Sid  with  horrid  oaths.    A  torn  hand- 
kerchief was  wrapped  round  his  tem- 
ples, his  face  and  long  grizzled  beard 
were  stained  with  bl(K>d,  begrimed 
with  smoke  and  dust ;  he  had  seized 
the  musqnet  and  ammunition  of  a 


fallen  soldier,  and  fearless  of  the  deadly 
hail  of  bullets,  stood  upright  before  a 
window  firing  with  quick  precision, 
then  rapidly  reloading.  Nevertheless, 
evervnow  and  then,  he  cast  an  anxious 
look  bi'vond,  to  sec  how  fared  tho 
strife  upon  tlic  all-important  hill. 

And  now  the  roar  of  musketry  i? 
heard  among  the  trees,  and  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke  hangs  over  the  scene 
of  the  straggle,  concealing  the  fortunes 
of  the  fight.  But  see  !  From  the  back 
of  the  hill  furthest  from  the  enemy,  a 
tall  man,  in  the  unifonn  of  an  ofticer, 
hastens  stealthily  away;  he  crosses 
towards  the  river  close  to  the  cottage ; 
though  hidden  by  a  bank  from  the 
Carlists,  we  see  him  plainly  from  the 
upper  whidows ;  his  object  is  probably 
to  escape  unobser^'cd  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lines.  lie  has  thnm-n 
away  his  sword,  his  eyes  are  blood- 
shot, his  face  pale  with  deadly  fear, 
and  wild  with  terror.  AVe  look  again: 
eternal  infamy !  it  is  the  captain 
of  carbineers.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  defenders  of  the  hill,  de- 
serted by  their  leader  and  pressed  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  Carlists,  gave 
gi-ouud,  broke,  and  fied  along  the 
valley.  "  That  accursed  coward  has 
betrayed  us,"  shouted  our  comman- 
der, fiercely.  "  But  he  shall  not  escape 

us,  by ."    As  he  spoke  he  aimed 

at  the  fugitive  and  pulled  the  trigger, 
but  before  he  finished  the  sentence, 
I  heard  a  dull,  heavy  splash,  as  of  a 
weight  falling  upon  water ;  the  mus- 
ket dropped  from  his  grasp,  he  threw 
his  long  sinewy  arms  up  over  his  head, 
and  fell  back  without  a  groan.  A 
bullet  had  cone  through  his  brain ; 
meanwhile  the  object  of  his  wrath  ran 
rapidly  past  and  gained  the  sheltering 
underwood  by  the  stream  in  safety. 

Oursoldiers,  instead  of  beingdaunted 
by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  were 
inspired  with  the  energy  of  despair. 
They  knew  they  might  not  hope  for 
mercy  from  their  fierce  assailants,  and 
determined  to  struggle  to  the  last. 
All  retreat  was  cut  off,  but  as  long  as 
their  ammunition  lasted  they  could 
keep  at  bay.  This,  however,  began 
soon  to  fail.  They  rifled  the  pouches 
of  their  dead  comrades,  and  still, 
though  almost  against  hope,  bravely 
held  on  the  fight. 

The  ('arlUts  upon  the  conical  hill 
were  now  exposed  to  the  fire  from  ♦^" 
guns  of  the  platform,  an*'  *' 
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;;i*ftat  (le;^rcc  sheltered  by  tlie  trees, 
they  siiltered  severely.  Tlie  Cliris- 
tino  forces  were,  however,  being 
gradually  ^vithdrawn  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  chances  of  our  perilous 
situation  being  observed  by  our  friends, 
became  momentarily  less  ;  a  vigorous 
nish  upon  the  c/)nical  hill  to  gain  pos- 
session of  it,  even  for  a  few  minntes, 
might  enable  ns  to  extricate  ourselves, 
but  in  the  roar  and  confusion  of  the 
battle  our  little  band  was  forgotten  TTy 
the  Spanish  force,  left  to  cover  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  —  forgotten 
by  all  but  one, — the  gallant  young 
cadet,  my  generous  friend.  He 
knew  thaf  I  was  in  the  beleaguered 
cottage,  disgracefully  left  to  its  fate 
by  a  portion  of  his  own  regiment ;  he 
saw  that  we  still  held  out, — that  there 
was  hope  that  we  might  yet  be  saved. 
He  hastened  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  his  corps,  told  of  our  perilous  situa- 
tion, and  pointed  out  the  means  of 
extricating  us.  The  orders  were,  that 
this  regiment, — the  second  light  in- 
fantry, should  check  the  Carlist  ad- 
vance, till  the  main  body  of  the 
Christinos  had  fallen  back  upon  the 
positions  taken  in  the  morning.  The 
generous  boy  who  had  gained  a  hear- 
ing by  his  gallant  conduct  through  the 
day,  urged  his  cause  so  earnestly,  that 
at  last  it  won  attention ;  he  pointed 
out  how  the  recovery  of  the  conical 
hill  would  effectually  secure  the  retire- 
ment of  the  troops  from  annoyance,  and 
that  they  would  have  the  glory  of 
saving  the  detachment  of  the  Legion 
from  destniction.  The  colonel,  a  gal- 
lant old  soldier,  himself  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  leant  no  unwilling  car,  and  the 
regiment  received  the  order  to  advance. 
Meanwhile,  we  saw  ynth  bitter  sor- 
row battalion  after  battalion  with- 
drawing from  the  platform,  and  the 
Carlist  reserves  advancing  down  the 
valley  in  our  front  to  press  on  the  re- 
tiring army.  But  when  we  had 
almost  cffased  to  hope,  a  dark  green 
column  emerged  from  the  woods  in 
our  rear  by  the  water  side,  and  m 
seiTied  ranks,  with  steady  step, 
marched  straight  upon  the  fatal  hill. 
It  dashes  aside  the  opposing  crowds 
of  white-capped  skirmishers  Uke  foam 
from  a  ship's  prow  ;  it  gains  the  slope 
and  nears  the  wooded  brow,  still, 
unfaltering  courage,  pressing  on, 
"^  ire  struck  down  at  every 

^  close  at  hand ; 


we  feel  their  aid;  our  .assailants 
slacken  their  lire,  and  give  way ;  the 
path  is  nearly  clear :  when  the  hill  is 
won  we  are  saved.  AVc  can  now 
plainly  distinguish  our  deliverers  — 
the  Second  Light  Infantry',  and  in 
front  of  the  leading  rank  the  gallant 
cadet  toils  up  the  bloody  hill.  A 
crashing  volley  staggers  the  advanc- 
ing files ;  but  the  youth  cheers  them 
on — one  effort  more.  Hurrah,  brave 
boy !  huiTah  for  the  honour  of  Castile! 
They  follow  him  again ;  the  brow  i& 
gained,  they  plunge  into  the  wood; 
another  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the 
Carlists  .are  driven  from  the  hill. 

AVe  seized  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  bearing  with  us  those  of  the 
wounded  who  survived,  made  good 
our  retreat.  Tlie  few  still  capable 
of  any  exertion  jouied  our  bravo  de- 
liverers, and  retired  slowly  with  them, 
but  the  Carlists  pressed  upon  ns  no 
more  that  night. 

Tlie  evening  was  falling  fast,  and 
the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains 
covered  the  field  of  blood,  when  I  sat 
down  at  the  advanced  post  of  onr  lines 
to  await  the  returning  column  and 
meet  the  gallant  boy,  our  deliverer 
from  the  merciless  enemy.  They 
marched  slowly  up  along  the  road  ; 
for  many  wounded  men,  borne  ou 
stretchers,  or  supported  by  their  com- 
panions, encumbered  their  movements. 
Then,  as  company  after  company  filed 
past,  I  looked  with  anxious  straining 
eyes  for  my  dear  young  friend.  But 
he  came  not.  Even  in  the  pride  of 
their  brave  deed  the  soldiers  seemed 
dull  and  sorrowful  without  his  auy 
step  and  gallant  bearing  to  cheer 
them  on.  Last  in  the  ranks  came  & 
tall  bearded  grenadier,  caiTying  some- 
thing in  his  arms — something  Tcnr 
light,  but  borne  with  tender  care.  It 
was  the  young  cadet.  His  eyes  were 
closed  ;  his  face  wore  a  smile  of  inef- 
fable sweetness,  but  was  white  as 
marble,  and,  like  the  smile  on  the  fea- 
tures of  a  marble  statue,  there  maj 
be  never  again  a  change ;  for  the  hxr 
child  was  dead. 

The  Captahi  of  the  ship  had  joined 
oiu*  group  some  time  before,  and  Is- 
tencd  attentively  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  story.  When  it  came  to  this 
point,  he  cried  out  somewhat  impa- 
tiently, "  llillo,  Doctor !  if  yon  have 
nothing  pleasanter  to  tell  ns,  the 
sooner  we  turn  in  the  better." 
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Many  of  onr  readers,  nnacquainted 
-with  his  writings,  will  remember  the 
name  of  the  gentle  prelate  and  re- 
nowned rhetorician  who  delivered  the 
faneral  oration  of  the  great  Turenne, 
accomplishing    the     moomful     but 
glorious  task  with  such  eloquence  and 
grace  that  the  composition  constitutes 
his  chief  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
]K>sterity.    We  should  saj,  perhaps, 
that  it  did  constitute  his  principal 
hold  upon  the  world's  memory,  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1844,  date  of  ex- 
humation of  a  work  likely  to  command 
readers  longer  than  his  Oraisoru  Fune- 
hresy  or,  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
ten  serious  volumes  published  under  the 
incorrect  title  of  (Euvres  Completes. 
We  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of 
an  erudite  book-worm,  suddenly  en- 
countering, when  winding  his  way 
through    dusty   folioe    and    antique 
black  letter,  a  sprightly  and  gallant 
narrative,    sparUing   with    graceful 
salliea  and  with  anecdotes  and  allu- 
sions h  la  Grammont;   and  finding 
himself  compelled,  by  evidence  inter- 
nal and  collateral,  to  accept  the  mun- 
dane manuscript  as  the  work  of  a 
rkve  and  pious  father  of  the  church, 
courtly  chronicle,  in  tone  fringing 
on  the  frivolous,  and  often  more  re- 
markable for  piquancy  of  subject  than 
for  strict  propriety  of  tone,  suddenly 
dragged  from  the  cobwebbed  obscurity 
of  an  ancient  escritoire  and  put  abroad 
as  the  production  of  a  South,  a  Til- 
lotson,  or  a  Blair,  would  astound  the 
public,  and  find  many  to  doubt  its 
aathenticity.      In  bringing   forward 
the  eaiUest  work  of  the  amiable  bishop 
of  Nismes,  the  librarian  of  the  town 
of  Clermont  had  no  such  scepticism 
to  contend  against.     Moreover,  he 
had  arguments  and  proofs  at  hand 
snffident  to  c^ifound  and  convince 


the  most  incredulous.  True,  there 
was  vast  difference  in  tone  and  sub- 
ject between  the  literary  pastime  of 
the  Abbe,  and  the  results  of  the  grave 
studies  and  oratorical  talents  of  the 
reverend  churchman  and  renowned 
preacher;  but  affinities  of  style  were 
detcctible  by  the  skilful,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  there  had  crept  out,  at 
sundry  periods  of  the  present  century, 
certain  letters  of  Flechierf — letters 
not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
"complete  editions"  of  his  works  — 
whose  strain  of  graceful  levity  and 
exaggerated  gallantrj'  indicated  a 
talent  distinct  from  that  to  which  he 
owes  a  fame  now  daily  diminishing ; 
and  prepared  the  few  whose  notice 
they  attracted  for  a  transition  from 
grave  didactics  and  inflated  declama- 
tion to  lively  hadiiuige  and  debonair 
narrative.  The  masses  knew  little 
about  the  matter,  and  cared  less. 
Latin  verses,  complimentaiy  dis- 
courses, and  funeral  orations,  dating 
from  a  century  and  a  half  back,  and 
relating  to  persons  and  events  great 
and  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but  now  seen 
dim  and  distant  through  the  long  vista 
of  years,  are  not  the  class  of  literature 
to  compel  much  attention  in  this 
practical  and  progressive  age.  As 
a  constructor  of  French  prose,  Flechier 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  honour- 
able mention.  If  bis  claims  to  origi- 
nality of  genius  were  small,  he  at 
least  was  an  elegant  rhetorician  and 
a  delicate  and  polished  writer,  to 
whom  the  French  language  is  under 
obligations.  As  a  man  of  letters,  he 
formed  an  important  link  between  the 
school  of  Louis  XIII.  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Monarque ;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  appreciate  gi*ace  of  diction,  and 
to  attempt  the  elevation  and  correc- 
tion of  a  spurious  style.     His  florid 


^Mhftaira  de  Fliehier  iurUt  Orandt-Joun  tenus  a  Clermont,  en  1665-66 :  publics 
par  B.  Gonod,  Biblioth^caire  de  la  ViUe  de  Clermont.    Paris  1844. 

t  These  lettera  were  addressed  to  a  young  Norman  Lady,  Mademoiselle  Anne  de 
I^^igne,  who  wrote  sonnets  in  the  Scnd^ry  style,  and  with  whom  Fltfchier  kept  up  a 
8an«Dt  and  high-flown  correspondence  in  mingled  pfosc  and  yerse.  As  far  as  can  be 
^•eeitained  iha  liaison  was  an  innocent  one ;  it  is  qaite  certain  that  it  caused  no 
>Biadal  at  the  time.  Most  of  the  letters  bear  date  three  or  four  years  subsequently 
te  the  Grands-Jawn, 
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eloquence,  however,  not  unfrequcntly 
wearies  by  its  stilted  pomposity,  and, 
save  by  a  few  scholars  and  literati, 
his  works  are  rather  respected  than 
liked,  more  often  praised  than  read. 
He  wrote  for  the  century,  not  for  all 
time.  And  his  books,  if  still  oc- 
casionally referred  to,  each  day  drew 
nearer  to  oblivion,  when  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoires  sur  les  Grands- 
Jours  tenus  a  Clermont  came  oppor- 
tunely to  refresh  his  fading  bays. 
The  lease  of  celebrity  secured  by  ten 
studied  and  ponderous  tomes,  exhalinj? 
strong  odour  of  midnight  oil,  had 
nearly  expired,  when  it  was  renewed 
by  a  single  volume,  written  with 
flowing  pen  and  careless  grace,  but 
overlooked  and  undeiTated  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

Althongh  scarcely  essential  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  book  before 
us,  we  shall  cursorily  sketch  the  career 
of  Esprit  Fldchier,  esteemed  one  of 
the  ablest  of  French  pulpit  oratore, — 
one  of  the  most  kind-hearted  and  vir- 
tuous of  French  prelates.  Bora  in 
1G32,  in  the  couyty  of  Avignon,  he 
early  assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb, 
and  obtained  occupation  as  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  At  the  age  of  eight-and- 
twenty,  business  resulting  from  the 
death  of  a  relation  having  taken  him 
to  Paris,  he  conceived  an  affection 
for  that  capital  and  remained  there. 
Having  no  fortune  of  his  own,  he  was 
fain  to  earn  a  modest  subsistence  by 
teaching  the  catechism  to  parish  chil- 
dren. Already,  when  i)rofessing 
rhetoric  at  Narbonne,  he  had  given 
indication  of  the  oratorical  talents  that 
were  subsequently  to  procure  him 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  church, 
the  favour  of  a  great  king,  and  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  Sdvignc. 
At  Paris  he  busied  himself  with  the 
composition  of  Latin  verses,  for  which 
he  had  a  remarkable  talent,  and  cele- 
brated in  graceful  hexameters  the 
successes  and  virtues  of  ministei's, 
princes,  and  kings.  The  peace  con- 
cluded with  Spain  by  Mazarine,  the 
future  prospects  of  the  dauphin  of 
France,  the  splendid  tournament  held 
by  the  youthful  Louis,  in  turn  aflforded 
subjects  for  the  display  of  his  elegant 
Latinity.  Fldchier  had  the  true 
instinct  of  the  courtier,  exempt  from 
fawning  sycophancy,  and  tempered 
by  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  profession. 
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And  when  he  condescended  to  flatter, 
it  was  with  delicacy  and  adroitness. 
Ambitious  of  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Montausier,  he  knew  how  to 
obtain  it  by  a  judicious  independence 
of  tone  and  deportment,  more  pleasing 
to  that  nobleman  than  the  most  insi- 
nuating flattery.  A  constant  guest 
in  the  Salon  llambouillet,  he  made 
good  his  placjB  amongst  the  wits  fre- 
quenting it,  and  when  its  presiding- 
genius  exi)ired,  it  fell  to  him  to  speak 
its  funeral  oration.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  his  fame.  From 
the  hour  of  that  brilliant  harangue, 
his  progiess  was  rapid  to  the  pinnacle 
of  royal  favour  and  priestly  dignity. 
Unanimously  elected  member  of  the 
academy,  he  became  almoner  to  the 
dauphiness,  and  was  long  the  favourite 
court  preacher,  petted  by  the  king  and 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  His 
nomination  as  bishop  was  delayed 
longer  than  the  high  favour  he  enjoyed 
seemed  to  justify.  At  last,  in  1686, 
he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Lavaur.  The  words  with  which 
Louis  XIV.  accompanied  it,  were 
characteristic  of  the  selfish  andsmooth- 
spoken  sovereign.  "  Be  not  surprised 
at  my  tardiness  in  rewarding  your 
great  merits;  I  could  not  sooner 
resolve  to  resign  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing you."  His  promotion  to  the 
bishopric  of  Nismes  followed  twoycrtrs 
later,  and  there  he  founded  the 
academy,  and  abode  in  tlic  constant 
practice  of  all  Christian  vii-tues,  until 
his  death,  which  occun-ed  in  1710, 
five  yeai*s  sooner  than  that  of  his  royal 
patron  and  admirer.  This  provincial 
residence  could  hardly  have  been  a 
matter  of  inclination  to  one  who  had 
so  long  basked  in  the  warm  sunshine 
of  court  favour.  But  the  self-imposed 
duty  was  well  and  cheerfully  per- 
formed. And  we  find  the  mild  and  un- 
ambitious churchman  deprecating  the 
benefits  showered  on  him  by  the  king. 
"It  is  a  great  proof  of  your  goodness,'* 
he  wrote  to  Louis,  when  appointed  to 
the  rich  and  important  see  of  Nismes, 
"  that  you  leave  me  nothing  to  ask  but 
a  diminution  of  your  favours."  Strict 
in  his  own  religious  tenets,  he  was 
tolerant  of  those  of  others,  and  more 
than  once,  during  the  cruel  peraecu-^ 
tions  of  the  Huguenots,  his  sacerdotal 
mantle  was  extended  to  shield  the 
unhappy  fanatics   from   the   raging 
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sabres  of  their  pitiless  foes.  "Ho 
died,"  says  St  Simon,  "  distingaished 
for  lits  learning,  his  works,  his  morals, 
and  for  a  tmly  episcopid  life.  Al- 
thoogh  very  old,  he  was  mnch  regret- 
tid  and  moomed  thronghont  all  Lan- 
gnedoc." 

It  is  pleasing  to  trace  so  virtnoas  a 
career,  its  jost  reward  and  pcacefhl 
termination ;  otherwise  wo  might  have 
been  contented  to  refer  to  the  period 
^en  F16chier  was  tutor  to  the  son  of 
M.  Lefevre  de  Canmartin,  one  of  the 
king's  conndl,  master  of  reqnests,  and 
betfer  of  the  royal  seals  at  the  triba- 
nal  of  the  Grands- Jonrs.  The  fatare 
bishop  bad  been  at  Paris  abont  two 
years,  when  he  accepted  this  tator- 
ship.  Four  years  more  elapsed.;  ho 
was  inpriest*s  orders,  and  already  had 
some  reputation  as  a  preacher,  when 
he  accompanied  M.  de  Canmartin  to 
Clermont.  It  was  in  1665,  and  Louis 
XrV.  had  convoked  the  exceptional 
eonrt  occasionally  held  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  France,  and  known  as 
the  Grands- Jonrs.  "This  word," 
says  M.  Gonod,  in  his  introduction  to 
Fl^hier's  volume,  "  which  excited, 
scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  such  great 
expectations,  so  many  hopes  and 
fears,  is  almost  unknown  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  and  one  meets  with  manv 
persons,  otherwise  well  informed, 
who  inquire  '  what  the  Grands- Jours 
were?*  They  were  extraordinary 
assizes,  held  by  judges  chosen  and 
deputed  by  the  king.  These  judges, 
selected  from  the  parliament,  were 
sent  with  very  extensive  powers,  to 
decide  all  criminal  and  civil  cases  that 
might  be  brought  before  them,  and 
their  decisions  were  without  appeal. 
They  inherited  the  duties  of  those 
commissioners,  called  missi  dominicij 
whom  onr  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
dynasties  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
take  information  of  the  conduct  of 
dukes  and  counts,  and  to  reform  the 
abuses  that  crept  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  and  of  the 
finances.  The  rare  occurrence  of 
these  assizes,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
judges,  contributed  to  render  them 
imposing  and  solemn,  and  obtained 
for  them  from  the  people  the  name  of 
Grands-Jours.  They  were  held  but 
seven  times  in  Anvergne,"  (the  dates 
follow,  commencing  1454 ;)  "  and  of 
thoee  seven  sittings,  the  most  remark- 
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able  for  duration,  for  the  nnmber  and 
importance  of  the  trials,  for  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons  figuring  in  them, 
and  for  their  result,  are,  without  the 
slightest  question,  those  of  1G65-6. 
They  lasted  more  than  four  months, 
from  the  26th  September  to  the  .SOth 
January.    More  than  twelve  thou- 
sand complaints  were  brought  beforo 
them,  and  a  multitude  of  cases,  both 
civil    and   criminal,    were    decided. 
And,  amongst  the  latter,  whom  do 
we  see  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused? 
Tlic  most  considerable  persons,  by 
birth,  rank,  and  fortune,  of  Auvergno 
and  the  circumjacent  provinces,  judges, 
and  even  priests  I "    Here  wo  find  the 
true  reason  why  Fl^hier's  interesting 
memoirs  of  this   important    session 
have  so    long   remained  unprinted, 
almost  unknown.     It  were  idle  to 
assert   that   want  of  merit   caused 
them  to  be  omitted,  or  at  best  passed 
over  with  a  cursory  notice,  by  collec- 
tors and  commentators  of  Fldchier's 
writings.  We  have  already  intimated, 
and  shall  presently  prove,  that,  both 
as  a  literary  composition,  and  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
this  long-ncglectod  volume  is  of  great 
merit  and  interest.    And  had  these 
been  less,  this  was  still  hardly  a  reason 
for  grudging  the  honours  and  advan- 
tages of  type  to  a  single  volume  of 
no  very  great  length,  at  the  cost  of 
the  intcgiity  of  its  author's  works. 
If  not  included  in  any  of  the  partial 
editions  of  the  bishop's  writings,  or 
printed  with  his  posthumous  works 
at  Paris  in  1712,  a  nook  might  surely 
have  been  reserved  for  it  in  the  Abbd 
Ducrcux's  complete  edition,  or  in  the 
less  estimable  one  of  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonue.   But  no — such  favour  was  not 
afforded.    M.  Fabre  dismisses  it  with 
a  curt  and  flippant  notice,  and  Du- 
creux  confines  himself  to  a  careless 
abstract,  inserted  in  the  tenth  volumo 
of  his  edition,  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  cer- 
tain persons  who,  having  obtained 
access  to  the  manuscript,  wore  sufll- 
ciently  judicious  to  hold  it  in  high 
estimation.    The  Abb^  alleged  as  his 
reason,  that  he  thought  little  of  the 
style,  which  he  considered   strange 
and  negligent.    We  will  not  do  him 
the  unkindness  to  accept  this  as  his 
real   opinion.     His  true  motive,  we 
cannot  doubt,  was  moi*e  akin  to  tb«»*^ 
loosely  hinted  at  by  M.  Fabre, 
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as  recently  as  the  year  1828,  iBtimates 
that  there  might  be  some  ^^  impru- 
dence'^ in  raking  up  these  old  stories. 
In  1782  M.  Ducreux  may  have  been 
justified  in  apprehending  detriment  to 
his  interests,  and  perhaps  even  danger 
to  his  personal  liberty,  as  the  possible 
consequence  of  his  giving  too  great 
])nblicity  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
Grands  -  Joiu^.  Tlie  Bastille  and 
Lettres-de-Cachet  were  not  then  the 
mere  empty  sounds  they  were  ren- 
dered, seven  years  later,  by  the 
acts  of  a  furious  mob  and  a  National 
Convention.  There  was  still  "  snug 
lying"  in  the  fortress  of  the  Porte 
St  Antoine,  for  impertinent  scribes 
as  for  suspected  conspirators.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  by  the  aifected 
disparagement  of  Fldchier's  book,  the 
Abbe  Ducreux  sought  to  veil  his 
own  timid  or  reasonable  appre- 
hensions, feigning,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  to  despise  what  he  was  unable 
(or  dared  not)  to  make  use  of.  "  This 
narrative,"  says  M.  Gonod,  speaking 
of  the  Memoires,  ^^  in  which  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  of  the  period  arc  sometimes 
painted  in  such  black  colours,  could 
not,  as  will  be  seen  on  perusal,  be 
brought  to  light  in  the  time  of  its 
author.  More  than  a  century  later, 
the  Abbd  Ducreux  did  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  print  it  in  a  complete 
form.  *  What  interest,'  he  says, 
'  could  the  reader  find  in  the  recital 
of  those  old  stories,  some  of  revolting 
atrocity,  others  studiously  malicious, 
and  of  depravity  calculated  only  to 
shock  susceptible  imaginations  and 
generous  hearts  ?  The  history  of  crime 
is  already  too  vast  and  too  well 
known ;  it  is  that  of  virtue,  and  of 
actions  honourable  to  humanity,  that 
we  should  endeavom*  to  preserve  and 
disseminate.'  Admitting  this  prin- 
ciple," iSI.  Gonod  veiy  justly  remarks, 
"the  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
pass  a  spunge  over  history ;  and  the 
virtuous  AbbtS  forgot  that  nothing  is 
more  adapted  to  inspire  horror  of 
crime  than  the  contemplation  of  its 
hideous  face,  and  of  the  penalties  that 
follow  in  its  train.  On  the  other 
hand" — and  here  we  have  the  true 
reason — "the  Abbe  Ducreux  feared  to 
retrace  these  facts  at  a  time  when 


the  descendants  of  the  men  most  com- 
promised in  those  terrible  trials  held 
the  first  places  in  the  church,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  army:  it  would 
have  been  wounding  them,  he  says, 
without  utility  to  the  public."  Nearly 
sixty  years  later,  Ikl.  Fabre  de  Nar- 
bonne  allows  himself  to  be  fettered  by 
similar  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
posterity  of  the  noble  and  reverend 
criminals  of  1666 ;  for  thus  only  can 
be  explained  his  intimation  of  the 
possible  imprudence  of  reviving  those 
judicial  recoi*ds.  In  1844,  the  libra- 
rian of  Clermont  writes  thus :  "  This 
reason"  —  he  refers  to  that  alleged 
by  Ducreux — "  which  I  respect  and 
approve,  is  extinct  for  us.  Of  ali 
those  families,  two  only,  I  think,  ave 
still  in  existence ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  present  representatives  of  those 
once  odious  names  are  personally 
known  in  too  honourable  a  manner  to 
have  to  dread  from  Fldchier's  narra- 
tive any  lesion  to  their  honour.  I 
must  add,  moreover,  that  witli  respect 
to  one,  every  thing  has  been  long 
since  published  by  Legrand  d'Aussy, 
Taillandier  ;*  and  that  the  other  has 
received  communication  from  me  of 
all  relating  to  his  family,  and  sees  no 
objection  to  it*  publication."  From 
this  paragraph  it  is  manifest,  that 
M.  Gonod  was  not  quite  at  his  ease 
as  to  the  effect  of  his  publication. 
He  titinks  one  thing,  believes  another, 
assumes  altogether  a  doubting  and 
deprecatory  tone,  defending  himself 
before  attack.  The  worthy  bibliophi- 
list  and  editor  was  evidently  in  some 
slight  trepidation  as  to  the  reception 
of  his  literary  foster-child  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  dissolute  and  tyran- 
nical nobility  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Grands- Jours.  His 
apprehensions  were  not  unfounded. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
what  could  be  risked  and  who  offend- 
ed by  the  resuscitation  —  after  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  when 
French  institutions  and  society  had 
been  so  completely  turned  upside 
down  by  successive  revolutions— of 
these  antiquated  details  of  feudal  op- 
pression, priestly  immorality,  and 
magisterial  corruption.  It  argues 
singular  tenuity  of  epidermis  on  the 
part  of  French  geniilatres  of  tiic  nine- 
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tccnth  century,  that  they  cannot  bear 
to  hear  how  their  great  grandfatlier, 
seven  or  eight  times  removed,  op- 
pressed his  vassals  by  enforcing 
^ions  privileges,  hung  up  his  lady's 
page  by  the  heels  till  death  ensued, 
]K)isoned  his  wife,  or  confined  a  serf  • 
in  a  damp  closet  where  he  could 
neither  sit  nor  stand,  and  where  his 
face  lost  its  form  and  his  garments  ac- 
quired a  coat  of  mildew.  Why  the 
disclosure  of  these  crimes — atrocious 
though  they  are,  and  characteristic 
of  a  barbarous  state  of  society — should 
disturb  the  repose  or  cloud  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  far-removed  poste- 
rity of  the  feudal  tyrants  who  com- 
mitted them,  is  no  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. Are  these  susceptible  descend- 
ants apprehensive  lest  the  crimes  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  two  huntlred  years 
ago,  should  acquure  a  peculiarly  swart 
hue,  in  the  eyes  of  existing  genera- 
tions, by  contrast  with  the  immacu- 
late purity  of  corresponding  classes  in 
the  nineteenth  century?  The  mis- 
deeds of  a  Senegas  and  a  Montvallat, 
extenuated  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  by  a  ruder  state  of  society 
and  greater  laxity  of  morals,  might 
well  be  forgot t«?n  in  the  infamy  of  a 
Praslin  and  a  Teste.  Whatever  the 
reason,  however,  the  fact  is  that  the 
publication  of  the  Cirands-Jours  was 
viewed  with  di.spleasure  by  various 
Auvergnat  families.  The  edition  con- 
sisted, we  believe,  of  8even  or  eight 
hundred  copies,  of  which  the  public 
bought  a  portion,  and  the  remainder 
were  purchased  and  destroyed  by 
thr^e  whom  the  contents  of  the  vol- 
ume offended.  The  book  is  now  un- 
obtainable ;  and  there  appears  little 
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probability  of  a  reprint  in  Franco. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  Brussels  publishers — 
whom  no  trashy  French  novel  can 
escape — have  not  laid  their  piratical 
claws  \\\\o\\  a  book  of  such  attractive 
interest. 

Written  during  the  four  montlis 
that  Flechier  passed  at  Clermont  as 
one  of  the  household  of  M.  de  Cau- 
martin,  the  Mvmoirfs  are  intended  less 
as  an  historical  record  of  the  assizes 
than  as  a  general  diary  of  all  the 
amiable  Abbe  saw,  heard,  and  collected 
during  his  stay  in  Auvergne.  Their 
nature  scarcely  admitting  publication 
during  the  author's  lifetime,  we  must 
consider  their  composition  to  have 
been  a  pastime,  a  manner  of  dispel- 
ling the  tedium  of  long  mornings  in 
a  provincial  town.  "  Assuredly,"  a 
clever  French  critic  has  said,  **no 
author  ever  wrote  for  himself  alone  ; 
in  literature,  as  on  the  stage,  mono- 
logues are  purely  Conventional;  in 
i-cality,  one  speaks  to  the  public  with- 
out seeming  so  to  do."  If  ev«r  there 
was  an  exce])tlon  to  this  rule,  it  was 
in  the  case  of  Flechier.  During  the 
Grands- Jours, Clermont,  crowded  with 
functionaries  and  their  families,  with 
l)laintit!'s,  defendants,  and  witnesses, 
from  every  part  of  the  extensive  dis- 
trict t  over  which  the  court  had  juris- 
diction, was  a  grand  focus  of  gossip  and 
scandal ;  and  by  this,  Flechier,  as  one 
of  the  household  of  so  important  a 
])erson  as  M.  de  Caumartin,  was  in 
the  b«'st  possible  i>osition  to  l>enefit. 
Ii  is  by  no  means  ini])robabIe,  that  a 
desire  to  retain  tlie  many  pungent 
anecdotes  that  reached  his  ear,  and 
also  the  more  important  and  striking 


*  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  were  no  serfs  in  Auvergne,  as  is 
shown  by  the  municipal  law  of  1510;  "  TouUs  }Hr9onne9  estans  et  demcurans  an  diet 
payg  sont  francs  et  de  franehe  condition."  All  persons  being  and  dwelling  in  the 
said  country  are  free  and  of  free  condition.  Nevertheless,  there  were  still  *'  htritai' 
<7<f  tenui  a  cotidition  de  inainmorte." — {Coutume,  titre  xxvii.  art.  1.)  But  on  the  coa- 
fincrf  of  Auvergne,  in  the  Pays  de  Combrailles,  there  were  persons  "  de  serve  condition^ 
de  inainmorte  et  de  iut/fe;  **  ibid.  art.  2,  which  means  that  the  servitude  of  those  por- 
fiODB  was  attached  to  their  flesh  and  bone;  that  it  followed  them  every  where,  even 
when  they  abandoned  their  inheritance  and  fled  the  country.  One  is  glad  to  hear 
Fl4^hier  and  Talon  stigmatising,  in  the  names  of  religion  and  humanity,  those  ini- 
quitous rights,  which  subsisted  more  than  a  century  after  them.  Personal  servitude 
was  abolished  only  by  an  edict  of  August  1779;  for  which  Louis  XVI.  and  his  min- 
ister Necker  are  to  be  thanked.  It  took  ten  more  years  and  the  revolution  of  1789 
to  do  away  with  real  servitude,  which  was  general  in  France. — Memoires,  p.  112. 

+  Tliis  ineloded  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne,  the  Bourbonnais,  the  Nivemais,  th0 
Forez,  the  Beaujolais,  the  Lyonnais,  the  Pays  de  Comhrailles,  Berry,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Marche. — Vide  Mimoiret,  Introductioni  xvL 
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of  the  proceedings  before  the  court, 
Btimdated  him  to  indite  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  folio  pages  of  manu- 
script now  printed,  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  appendix,  in  an  octavo 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty.  He 
maj  have  anticipated  lively  gratifica- 
tion in  refreshing  his  memory,  at  some 
later  and  more  tranquil  period  of  his  life, 
by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  those 
gay  and  bustling  days.  He  may  have 
had  in  view  the  delectation  of  the 
witty  Parisian  coterieshy  whom  he  was 
already  held  in  high  and  well-merited 
esteem.  And  the  modest  preceptor, 
foreseeing  not,  at  that  early  period  of 
his  career,  the  eminence  he  was  des- 
tined to  attain,  may  have  indulged  in 
pleasing  visions  of  posthumous  fame, 
founded  on  this  graceful  volume  of 
memoirs.  What  we  cannot  suppose 
him  to  have  contemplated,  was  its 
immediate  publication ;  and  to  this  we 
must  attribute  the  capricious  disor- 
der, the  frequent  transitions,  the 
sprightly  naloete  and  piquant  neg- 
ligence of  a  book  written  (as  so 
few  are  written)  for  the  author^s 
private  gratification,  or  at  most  for 
that  of  a  limited  circle  of  friends. 
With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  work,  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  quote  M.  Gonod.  "Indepen- 
dently," says  that  gentleman,  "of 
the  curious  facts  it  reveals,  of  the 
mannera  (still  too  little  known)  which 
it  retraces,  it  will  be  for  the  intelli- 
gent reader  one  of  the  most  precious 
literary  monuments  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  was  composed  ten  years 
after  PascaPs  *  Provinciales,'  when 
Comeille  had  already  produced  his 
masterpieces,  at  the  moment  thatMo- 
li^re  brought  out  his  *  Misanthrope,' 
when  Racine  prepared  his  *  Plaideurs,' 
and  his  '  Britannicus,'  and  Boileau 
published  his  first  satires.  These 
memoirs  add  a  new  gem  to  Flcchier's 
literary  crown,  by  displaying  quali- 
ties not  to  be  traced  in  his  previotisly- 
published  works.  Here  one  does  not 
find  that  scientific  formality  of  stylo 
which  procured  him  the  name  of  a 
skilful  artisan  of  wonis ;  but  the 
author,  still  young,  and  writing,  as 
we  may  say,  in  play,  or  to  exercise 
his  easy  pen,  lets  the  latter  run 
on  at  random,  whence  often  arises 
a  certain  laisser'aller,  an  apparent 
negligence,  of  which  Legrand  d'Aussy, 


who  criticises  it,  felt  neither  the 
charm  nor  the  value.  Had  he  found 
declamation  against  reigning  abuses^ 
against  the  nobility,  or  against  what 
he  called  superstition,  he  would  have 
admired  it.  But  the  scholarly  har- 
mony of  the  style,  the  vein  of*  subtle 
and  delicate  wit  pervading  the  work, 
have  completely  escaped  him.  Let 
others  having  more  right  to  be 
severe  than  the  author  of  the  '  Voyage 
en  Auvergne,*  point  out  occasioned 
pi*olixity,  romantic  adventures,  di- 
gressions, a  superabundance  of  anti- 
theses; let  them  even  blame  the 
coolness  with  which  Fishier  —  in 
times  when  such  circumspection  was 
necessary  —  relates  horrible  facts. 
I  leave  them  to  play  this  easy 
part,  and  prefer  receding  with  the 
author  to  a  period  whose  private  and 
intimate  customs  are  little  known  to 
mo,  observing  with  him  the  follies, 
and  listening  to  the  gossip  of  the  day, 
laughing  with  him,  enjoying  his  gaiety, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  acquiring 
knowledge."  Then  come  a  few 
words  of  compliment  and  gratitude 
to  the  enlightened  minister  (M.  "Vll- 
lemain)  who  encouraged  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoires,  In  the  main 
we  'agree  with  M.  Gonod,  and  are 
much  more  disposed  to  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  charm — scarcely  admitting 
exact  definition — ^which  we  find  in 
Flechiir's  work,  and  to  cull  the  flow- 
ers of  instruction  and  amusement  so 
liberally  scattered  through  his  pages, 
than  to  sit  down  with  the  dogged 
brow  of  a  hypercritic  to  pick  out 
errors  and  carp  at  deficiencies.  The 
kind-hearted  Abbe,  by  his  decorous 
gaiety,  inofiensive  satire,  and  occa- 
sional tinge  of  tender  melancholy, 
surely  deserves  this  much  forbearance. 
Nor  can  we,  considering  the  unassu- 
ming nature  of  his  work  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, allow  ourselves  to  be  angry 
with  him  for  the  abrupt  fiights  and 
transitions  by  which  he  so  frequently 
passes  from  the  annals  of  crime  to  the 
recital  of  follies,  fix)m  the  lady's 
bower  to  the  ensanguined  scafibld, 
from  the  dark  details  of  feudal  oppres- 
sion to  the  trivial  tattle  of  the  town  ; 
careless  in  some  instances  to  tenuis 
nate  history  or  anecdote,  to  dispel  the 
doubts  and  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader.    Whilst  recognising  the  his* 
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torical  importance  and  interest  of  a 
iprave  and  minate  accoont  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Grands- Jonrs,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  onr  Abbe  for  not  having 
transmitted  it  to  us,  but  accept  his  he- 
terogeneous tragi-comic  volume  as  a 
graphic  and  amusing  sketch  of  the 
vices,  foUies,  and  tone  of  French 
society  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Louis,  surnamod  the  Great. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Clermont, 
the  town  of  Kiom,  Flechier  abruptly 
commences  his  narrative.  It  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  members 
of  the  tribunal,  who  halted  there  to 
shake  their  feathers  and  prepare 
their  pompous  entry  into  Clermont. 
*'At  Kiom,"  says  the  Ablx5,  **we 
began  to  take  repose  and  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  journey.  We  were 
80  well  received  by  the  lieutenant- 
general,  and  were  lodged  in  his  house 
with  80  great  cleanliness  and  even 
magnificence, that  we  forgotwe  were  out 
of  raris.^'  The  hospitable  seneschal, 
moreover,  took  pleasure  in  showing  his 
hononrable  guests  all  that  was  re- 
markable in  the  town  and  its  environs, 
especially  a  young  lady  of  great  at- 
tractions, whose  numerous  charms  of 
person  and  mind  made  her  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  country  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  She  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  daughter  of 
a  certain  President  Gabriel  de  Combes, 
and  without  being  a  perfect  beauty, 
she  was  deemed  iiTesistible  when 
desirous  to  please.  The  great 
praises  Flechier  heard  of  her,  raised 
Lis  expectations  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
when  he  saw  her,  he  was  disapi>oiiited. 
He  admitted  many  merits,  but  also 
discovered  defects.  A  person  of  qua- 
lity belonging  to  that  country,  and 
whose  name  is  not  given,  combated 
tliis  depreciatory  opinion,  which  the 
gentle  Abbe  willingly  waived,  merely 
expressing  surprise  that  a  lady  of 
such  merit  should  have  passed  her 
twentieth  year  without  making  some 
great  marriage.  The  worthy  countiy 
gentleman,  his  interlocutor,  was  as- 
tonidhed  at  his  astonishment,  being 
unable  to  conceive  that  the  adven- 
tures of  this  pearl  of  Auvergne  had 
not  been  trumpeted  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  tlie  kingdom.  When  at 
last  convinced  of  Fl^hier's  ignorance, 
he  volunteered  to  dispel  it ;  and  the 
Abb<i,  evidently  delighted  to  be  ini- 
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tiated  into  the  chronique  scandaleuse 
of  Kiom,  gave  him  all  encourage- 
ment. But  because  they  were  not 
at  their  ease  for  such  discourse,  but 
importuned  by  many  compliments,  in 
the  drawing-room  where  this  occurred, 
they  got  into  the  honest  gentleman's 
carriage,  and  were  driven  to  a  certain 
garden,  which  passed  for  the  Luxem- 
bourg of  the  district,  and  was  much 
frequented  in  the  fine  season  by  the 
Kiom  fashionables.  *^  There  are 
fountains,"  says  Flecliler,  *^  and 
grottos,  and  alleys  separated  by 
palisades  of  a  very  agreeable  veixlure, 
which  divert  the  eyes,  and  thick 
enough  to  keep  the  secrets  exchanged 
by  lovei*s,  when  they  walk  and  talk 
confidentially.  Although  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  of  autumnal  days,  the 
arrival  of  Messieurs  des  Grands-Jours 
kept  every  body  in  the  town,  and  we 
found  more  tranquillity  and  solitude 
than  we  had  hoped  for."  Amidst  the 
discreet  shades  of  this  suburban  £dcu, 
Flechier  learned  the  gallant  adven- 
tures of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
which  he  pi-ofesses  to  set  down  ver- 
batim, although  it  is  easy  to  judge 
how  greatly  the  narrative  is  indebted 
to  his  consummate  art  as  a  narrator, 
far  superior  to  what  could  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  the  Auvergnat  squu'e 
or  noble  from  whom  he  derived  the 
facts  ;  to  suy  nothing  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  retahiing  word  for  word, 
and  upon  once  hearing  it,  a  narrative 
extending  over  thirty  pages.  But, 
throughout  the  volume,  the  same 
thing  occurs.  Give  Flechier  a  story  to 
tell,  and  he  imparts  to  it  a  character 
entirely  his  own,  arranging  it  with  in- 
finite grace,  attributing  motives  to  the 
personages,  and  placing  imaginary 
conversations  in  their  mouths.  This 
story  of  Mademoiselle  do  Combes,  for 
instance,  in  itself  a  very  simple  caso 
of  jilting,  acquires,  in  his  hands,  an 
interest  peculiarly  its  own,  and  wo 
follow  it  to  the  end  with  unabated 
amusement.  A  young  gentleman  of 
Clermont,  of  the  name  of  Fayet,  rich 
and  amiable,  of  agreeable  person  and 
noble  and  generous  disposition,  and 
well  allied,  returned  to  his  native 
town,  after  completing  his  studios  at 
Paris,  to  marry  Mademoiselle  Kibeyre, 
daughter  of  the  first  president  of  th«» 
Court  of  Aids  at  Clermont.  T 
marriage  had  been  arranged  betw 
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tbe  respective  parents,  but  some  dif- 
fereneo  supervening,  the  lady^s  father 
broke  off  the  match,  and  to  prevent 
any  possible  renewal  of  negotiations, 
gave  his  daughter  to  M.  Charles  de 
Combes,  so  that  Fayet  arrived  to  find 
his  mistress  snatched  from  him,  and 
to  witness  a  rivaPs  wedding  instead 
of  celebrating  his  own.     Many  per- 
sons would  have  been  sensibly  affected 
by  such  a  misadventure,  but  he  con- 
soled himself  with  a  good  grace  fbr 
the  loss  of  a  bride  whom  he  had 
known  little  and  loved  less,  paid  the 
usual   civilities   to  the  new-married 
couple,  and  sQpn  found  himself  on  a 
Mendly  footing  in  their  house.  There 
he  met  the  sister-in-law  of  his  former 
intended,  Mademoiselle  de  Combes, 
then  a  young  girl  of  fifteen,  endowed 
with  every  grace  of  mind  and  person 
that  can  be  expected  at  that  age,  and 
her  favour  he  seriously  applied  himself 
to  gain.     "  Ho  found  a  virgin  heart," 
says  Flechier,  ^'  upon  which  he  made 
a   tolerably  favourable   impression; 
he  made  more  expense  than    ever, 
gave  magnificent  entertainments,  ac- 
quired the  good  will  of  most  of  the 
persons  who  habitually  saw  his  mis- 
tress,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
place  himself  favourably  in  her  opin- 
ion, knowing  well  that  esteem  leads 
to  tenderness  by  a  very  rapid  road. 
On  occasion  he  would  address  a  few 
words  to  her  in-  a  low  voice ;  and  in 
his  conversation  would  opportunely 
introduce  generous  and  tender  senti- 
ments.   These,  the  young  lady,  who 
had  infinite  wit  and  sense,  well  knew 
how  to  apply ;  but  although  she  was 
already  a  little  touched,  she  had  the 
art  to  dissimulate  so  naturally  that 
it  was   impossible  to  penetrate  her 
thoughts,  and  even  those  she  most 
trusted    knew   nothing  of  her  new- 
bom  inclinations."     Such  power  of 
dissimulation,  at   so    early   an  age, 
might  have  alarmed  the  lover,  and 
given  the  aspirant  to  her  hand  matter 
for    reflexion.     Instead  of  that,    it 
served  to  stimulate  his  passion,  and 
he  pressed  the  siege  of  her  heart  with 
renewed  vigour.    In  a  long  conver- 
sation, detailed  by  Fishier  in  the 
graceful  but  insipid  language  of  the 
period,  where  the  voice  of  passion 
seems  cramped  and  chilled  by  the 
necessity  of  polished  periods  and  ele- 
gant diction,  Fayet  paved  the  way  to 


a  declaration,  which  he  had  already 
commenced,  when  intemipted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sister-in-law.      But 
his  discourse,  and  the  constancy  of  his 
attentions,  had  touched  the  heart,  or 
at  least  wrought  upon  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  the  obdm*ate  fan*  one ;  and  the 
gallant,    perceiving    his   advantage, 
impatiently  await^  an  opportunity 
to  renew  the  attack.  It  soon  occurred, 
whUst  walking  with  some  ladies  and 
cavaliers  in  the  same  garden  where 
Fldchier  heard  the  tale.     Accident 
divided  the  party,  and    the   lovers 
found     themselves     alone.       With 
trembling  and  hesitation,  for  his  sin- 
cere and  ardent  passion  made  him 
dread  the   possibility    of  a   refusal 
wldch  his  reason  forbade  him  to  think 
probable,  Fayet  avowed  his  love.  The 
lady  affected  dismay,  and  uttered  a 
cry,  says  the  Abbe,  that  nearly  pierced 
the  paling;  but  she  ended  by  per- 
mitting him  to  love  her,  and  after  two 
or  three  more  interviews,  confessed  a 
reciprocal  flame.    Their  amorous  joy, 
however,  was  converted  into  bitter- 
ness and  despair  by  the  positive  re- 
fusal of  the  President  de  Combes  to 
sanction   their  union.      The  magis- 
trate's motives  for  this  refusal  were  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.    One  was, 
that  M.  Kibeyre  having  declined  the 
alliance  of  Fayet,  it  was  to  be  inferred 
the  latter  had  less  fortune  than  he 
received  credit  for ;  the  second,  still 
more  lidiculous,  was  an  idea  that  it 
would  be  disgraceful  to  his  daughter 
to  marry  a  man  whom  his  daughter- 
in-law  had  refused.     Fayet,  we  are 
told,  was  near  dying  of  grief  on  re- 
ceiving this  rude  and  unforeseen  blow. 
Ketiring  to  his  apartment,  he  wrote 
a  despairing  billet  to  his  mistress, 
who,  although  also  very  desponding,  re- 
turned an  encouraging  and  consolatory 
reply,  and  there  ensued  an  animated 
correspondence  an  i  long  series  of  secret 
interviews,  known  of  course  to  evei'y- 
body  but  to  the  parents  who  forbade 
them.    At  last,  the  vigilance  of  the 
latter  became  excessive :  Mademoiselle 
Combes,  never  suffered  out  of  sight 
of  her  mother,  who  even  slept  in  her 
room,  was  compelled  to  scribble  her 
love-letters  in  haste,  by  favour  of  a 
half-drawn  cm-tain  and  a  ray  of  lamp- 
1  ight,  whilst  the  good  lady  was  absorbed 
in  her  evening  devotions ;  until  at  last, 
by  reason  of  this  painful  constraint. 
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or  from  some  otiier  causef  sho  fell  into 
a  state  of  languor,  and  was  token  to 
the  batlis  of  Vichy.     '*  She  there  re- 
covered her  health,"  says  Flechier, 
who  manifbstiy  syinpathiBes  with  the 
sntiferings  of  these  constant  lovers; 
"*•  bnt  the  mirade  was  less  owing  to 
the  waten  than  to  secret  interviews 
with  her  lover.     He  followed  her  in 
disgoise,  and  remained  hidden  in  a 
house  acyacent  to  the  batlis,  whither, 
under  some  pretext,  a  good  lady  con- 
ducted her,  and  thence,  after  a  space 
of  conversation,  led  her  back  to  her 
mother.    Never  were  the  waters  of 
Vichy  more  eagerly  desired,  or  token 
with ,  more  pleasure."     After   this. 
Mademoiselle  de  Combes,  hoping  to 
alarm  her  parents  into  acquiescence, 
took  refuge  in  a  convent,  where  she 
was  received  on  condition  that  sho 
should  break  off  all  intercourse  with 
the  world.    But  the  superior,  a  lady 
of  quality  and  friend  of  botli  parties, 
favoured  the  reception  of  lettei-s,  and 
even  visits  from  Fayet  to  his  mistress. 
The  lover  was  smuggled  by  female 
friends  as  far  as  the  convent  grating. 
At  last,  Madame  de  Combes  persuaded 
her  daughter  to  return    home,  and 
treated  her  more  kindly  than  before, 
but  continued  stanch  in  lior  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage.     To  be  brief, 
tbtB  state  of  aiiairs  lasted  eight  or 
nine  3H;ar3.  '*  The  thing  went  so  far," 
says  the  Abbe,   "  that  they  swore 
fidelity  before  the  altar,  making  pro- 
Ame  vows  in  holy  places,  and  even 
ifriting  promises  signed  with   their 
blood,  and  committing  other  follies 
peculiar  to  persons  whom  a  violent 
passion  blinds.     By  this  time  the  huly 
was  in  her  twenty- fourth  year,  and 
seeing  herself  near  the  age  when  the 
law  exempts  children  from  the  control 
of  their  parents,  she  exhorte<l  Fayet 
to  perseverance,  writing"  him  to  tliat 
effect." 

Jost  at  this  time,  M.  Bernard  de 
Fortia,  a  friend  and  coUege-comrado 
of  Fayet,  was  appointed  to  the  high 
office  ot  Intendant  of  Auvergiic.  lie 
^9s  a  widower,  and,  on  arriving  at 
Clemiont,  il  se  paurvut  (fabord  cVune 
Q^kntme.  The  object  of  his  atten- 
tions was  a  young  girl  of  eighteen, 
^hose  embonpoint  added  several  years 
^  her  apparent  age,  and  who  was 
iioncrally  known  as  la  Beau  verger. 
**For  we   are  accustomed  thus   to 


abridge  the  manner  of  naming,  and 
Hud  the  word  Mmiemoiselle  u.seles^, 
the  name  of  the  fhmily  sutHciently 
indicating  the  quality."  With  the 
unaffected  ease  and  lively  conversa- 
tion of  this  lady,  the  Intendant  was 
much  pleased  and  amused,  and  san-  a 
good  deal  of  her,  being  also  greatly 
diverted  by  her  letters.  **ISometimes 
she  began  them  by  some  extravagance, 
as  when  sho  ^TOtc  to  him:  *  The  devU 
take  yovL,  eirP  at  others  b^'  tender 
pleasantries  and  by  naivetes  of  her 
invention.  Writing  easily,  she  wrote 
much ;  and  as  she  was  one  day  told 
that  if  she  continued  she  would  produce 
more  volumes  than  Saint  Angus  tin, 
*Ay,  truly,'  she  replied,  ^  though » 
like  him,  I  were  to  write  only  my  con- 
fessions.^" 

To  the  admirer  of  this  brisfk  and 
buxom  damsel,  Fayet  addressed  him- 
self as  to  an  old  friend,  and  in  all 
confidence,  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  parents  of  Mademoiselle  de  Combes. 
Fortla  promised  his  best  services, 
went  several  times  to  the  house,  and 
assured  his  tHend  timt  he  took  all  care 
of  his  interests,  but  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  precipitate  nmtters.  These 
assurances  he  renewed  in  his  letters 
to  Fayet,  who,  being  compelled  al)out 
this  time  to  make  a  jonnioy  to  Paris, 
was  received  on  his  return  with  every 
mark  of  joy  by  the  mistress  of  his 
affections.  Still,  although  she  had 
reached  her  twenty- fifth  3'oar,  she 
seemed  in  no  hmry  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  their  marriage  ;  sho  was 
less  eager  to  hear  from  her  lover,  and 
less  assiduous  in  \mling  to  him.  Some 
time  afterwards,  Fayet  discovered 
that  she  was  in  correspondence  witli 
M.  Fortia,  and  chancing  to  see  one  of 
her  letters,  he  nearly  fainted  with 
surprise  and  grief  at  its  contents. 
"  Do  not  press  me,  Sir,  I  entreat  3'ou," 
wrote  the  perfidious  beauty,  **  to  reply 
very  exactly  to  the  last  passage  in  your 
letter.  You  well  know  that  wurd  is 
difiicidt  to  utter,  and  still  more  so  to 
write;  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance 
that  as  a  good  Christian  1  strictly 
obey  the  coiunmndment  that  bids  mc 
love  my  neighbour.  Another  time  you 
shall  know  more."  I*oor  Fayet  sought 
his  mistress,  who  denied  having  written 
to  Fortia,  and  protested  that  her 
sentiments  were  unchanged.  Per- 
sua^led  of  her  dissinmlation,  and  over- 
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whelmed  with  sorrow,  he  addressed 
her  in  a  strain  of  feeling  wholly  thrown 
away  npon  the  calculating  and  deceit- 
ful (iamsel.  *'  If  my  suspicions  arejust, 
Madam,"  he  said  amongst  other  things, 
"and  you  are  more  moved  by  the 
fortune  of  an  Intendant  than  by  the 
sincere  passion  of  a  lover  lacking  such 
brilliant  recommendations,  I  feel  that 
you  will  render  me  the  most  miserable 
of  men ;  but  I  consent  to  be  miserable 
80  that  you  be  the  happier."  The 
lady  consoled  him,  taxed  him  with 
injustice  in  thus  snspecting  her  after 
ten  years^  fidelity,  dismissed  him  only 
half  persuaded,"  and  wrote  to  him 
that  same  evening  to  beg  him  to 
return  her  letters.  Fayet  saw  that 
he  was  sacrificed.  Ue  sent  back  the 
letters,  retaining  only  a  few  of  the 
best,  especially  the  one  written  in 
blood.  To  add  to  his  annoyance,  his 
false  friend  the  Intendant  had  the 
hypocritical  assurance  to  protest  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  for  him, 
but  that,  finding  all  in  vain,  he  at 
last,  subjugated  by  the  lady's  charms, 
had  pleaded  his  own  cause.  He  then 
told  him  in  confidence  that  he  was  to 
be  married  in  a  few  days,  and, 
with  more  anxiety  than  delicacy, 
entreated  him  to  say  liow  far  his 
familiarity  with  Mademoiselle  do 
Combes  had  been  carried  duiing  the 
ten  years'  courtship.  Gentle  crea- 
ture as  the  jilted  suitor  evidently 
was,  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation thus  indiscreetly  held  out,  and, 
without  compromising  to  the  last 
pohit  the  lady's  reputation,  he  con- 
trived, by  his  ambiguous  i*eplies, 
greatly  to  perplex  and  torment  Ids 
rival.  The  latter,  in  his  uneasiness, 
consulted  other  persons;  the  report 
of  his  indiscretion  got  wind,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasqui- 
nades, rather  witty  than  decent.  The 
marriage,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  a  few  days,  had  been  several 
months  pending  when  Fl<5chicr  heard 
the  stoiy,  and  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  Intendant  was  only 
amusing  himself,  and  that  it  would 
never  occur.  Meanwhile  poor  feeble 
Fayet  could  not  get  cured  of  his 
love;  he  thought  continually  of  his 
lost  mistress,  took  pleasure  in 
praising  and  talking  of  her,  sought 
excuses  for  her  conduct,  and  only 
i»pokc  of  her  as  his  "  adorable  deceiver." 
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"The  incidents  6f  your  narrative," 
says  Fl^chler,  when  thanking  the 
obliging  gentleman  for  the  pleasure 
he  had  procured  him,  "are  very 
pleasant,  and  you  have  told  them  so 
agreeably,  that  I  find  them  marvel- 
lously so.  If  yon  ask  my  opinion, 
I  take  part  with  Fayet  against  Mb 
false  mistress,  and  I  wish  that,  for 
her  punishment,  the  Intendant  maj 
amuse  her  for  a  while  and  then  leave 
her;  that  she  may  then  seek  to  return  to 
Fayet,  and  that  Fayet  may  have 
nothing  to  say  to  her.  Heaven  often 
punishes  one  infidelity  by  another.'* 
The  adorable  trompeuse,  as  we  are 
informed  by  a  note,  ultimately  married 
neither  Fortia  nor  Fayet,  but  became 
the  wife  of  a  M.  de  la  Barge. 

If  we  have  thus  lingered  over  the 
love  story  with  which  fishier  com- 
mences his  Memoires^  it  is  because 
these  milder  episodes  are,  to  our 
thinking,  more  agreeable  to  dwdl 
upon,  and,  in  their  style  of  telling, 
more  chai*acteristic  of  the  writer,  thim 
the  details  of  barbarous  crimes  and 
sanguinary  scenes  with  which,  at  a 
later  period  of  the  volume,  we  are 
abundantly  indulged.  We  will  get 
on  to  the  staple  of  the  book,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grands- J  ours.  This 
tribunal,  although,  as  already  men- 
tioned, it  took  cognisance  of  all  man- 
ner of  causes,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
and  judged  offenders  of  every  degree, 
from  the  meanest  peasant  to  the  highest 
noble,  was  intended  chiefiy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical 
nobility,  who  in  those  latter  days  c^ 
expiring  feudality,  still  oppressed 
their  weaker  neighbom-s,  murdered 
their  dependents,  and  kept  up  bloody 
feuds  amongst  themselves,  ^uch  ex- 
cesses and  injustice  were  common  in 
Bretagne,  Dauphin^,  and  othe/  pro- 
vinces of  France;  but  we  cannot  trace 
them  as  having  taken  place  any  where 
quite  so  late  as  in  Auvergne,  whose 
remote  position  and  mountainous  con- 
figuration, as  well  as  the  rude  and 
obstinate  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
gave  greater  liberty  and  pretext  for 
a  state  of  things  recalling  in  some 
degree  the  lawless  periods  of  the  middle 
ages.  "  The  license  that  a  long  war 
has  introduced  into  our  provinces," 
says  the  King's  letter  to  the  Edievin$^ 
or  chief  magistrates  of  Clermont, 
"and  the  oppression  that  the  poor 
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Bofe  from  it,  having  made  ub  resolve 
to  establish  in  omr  town  of  Clermont 
IB  ABverene,  a  court  vnlgarlj  called 
the  Grands-Joors,  compoMd  of  per- 
sons of  high  probity  and  consummate 
experience,  who,  to  the  extent  of  the 
aathority  we  have  intrusted  to  them, 
shall  take  cognisance  of  all  crimes,  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  same,  punishing 
the  guilty,  and  powerfully  enforcing 
JQstioe ;  we  will,  and  command  you. 
&C."  "  This  letter,"  (of  which  the 
lemamder  refers  to  the  quarters  to  be 
piOTided  for  the  judges,  and  to  the 
consideration  to  be  shown  to  their 
persons  and  quality,)  ^^  read,  with 
soond  of  trmnpet,  upon  the  principal 
squares  and  cross-streets  of  the  town, 
produced  an  effect  difficult  to  describe. 
One  can  form  an  idea  of  it,  only  when 
the  picture  of  tlie  Grands- Jours,  un- 
rolled before  our  eyes  by  Fldchier, 
shtll  have  permitted  us  to  imagine  the 
sjstem  of  oppression  under  which  the 
people  groaned.  The  letter  was  like 
a  signal  of  general  deliverance." 
(Introduction,  p.  xix.)  Of  deliver- 
ance, that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower 
ciders,  the  vast  minority,  who  fore- 
saw, in  the  severity  and  omnipotence 
of  the  dreaded  tribunal,  revenge  for 
their  long  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
arrogant  and  lawless  masters.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  province,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  of  whom  could 
boast  clear  consciences,  beheld  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  commifkjioucrs 
with  feelings  far  less  pleasing ;  and 
although  a  body  of  them,  including 
many  notorious  delinquents,  went  out 
to  meet  and  welcome  the  Messieurs 
des  Grands- Jours,  the  ceremony  was 
scarcely  at  an  end  when  most  of  them 
took  to  flight,  to  await  in  distant 
hiduig-places  the  subsidence  of  the 
storm  of  retribution.  These  were  the 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  popular 
•song  of  the  day,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  resounded  in  the 
streets  of  Clermont  on  the  morrow  of 
the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter.  It  is 
given,  at  its  full  length  of  twenty- 
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two  couplets,  in  the  appendix  to  the 
MemoireSy  and  breathes  a  bitter 
hatred  of  the  unfeeling  nobles  and 
insolent  retainers  who  ill-treated  the 
people — a  savage  joy  at  their  im- 
pending castigation.  One  of  the 
verses  may  be  quoted,  as  comprising 
the  principal  hardships  and  extortions 
suffered  by  the  peasantry. 

A  parler  Fran<;ai4, 

Chaque  gentiIljon:me 

Du  matin  an  soir 

Fait  cFoitro  bm  cen?, 

£t  d*aii  liard  en  a  six. 

II  vit  sans  foi, 

Prend  le  pre,  le  foin, 

Le  champ  et  les  chouz  du  bonhommc  ; 

Puis  hii  l^ecoDome 

De  sei  pois,  dc  ion  sale, 

Bat  celui  qui  ioi  d^plait ; 

Et,  comme  un  roi  duni  son  rojaume, 

Dit  que  cela  lui  plait.* 

"  Tel  ent  notit  plaisir^'^  such  is  our 
pleasure,  the  customary  termination 
of  all  royal  edicts  and  ordinances, 
was  tlie  closing  phrase  of  the  letter 
already  cited,  conveying  the  King's 
will  to  the  authorities  of  Clermont. 
And  the  insolent  assumption  of  the 
Auvergnat  nobles  had  to  yield  to  the 
strong  will  and  energetic  measures 
of  the  fourteenth  Louis.  Without 
dreaming  of  disputing  the  royal  man- 
date, the  guilty  Hed  in  confusion  and 
dismay. 

**  On  my  arrival  at  Clermont,"  says 
Flecliicr,  *•  I  remarked  universal 
terror,  there,  and  throughout  the 
country.  AU  the  nobility  had  taken 
to  iiight,  and  not  a  gentleman  re- 
mamed  who  did  not  examine  his 
conscience,  recall  tlie  evil  passages 
of  his  life,  and  endeavour  to  repair 
the  wrongs  done  his  vassals,  in  hopes 
of  stifling  complaint.  Numerous  were 
the  conversions  wrought,  less  by  the 
grace  of  God  than  by  the  justice  of 
man,  but  which  were  not  the  less 
advantageous  for  being  compulsor)'. 
Those  who  had  been  the  t}Tants  of 
the  poor  became  their  suppliants, 
and  more  restitutions  were  made 
than  had  been  operated  at  the  great 


*  In  nlun  good  French, 
Each  gentleman 
From  mom  till  night 
Doth  Bvell  his  rcntd. 
And  multiply  his  gain. 
Obeerres  no  faitb, 
Takes  field  and  haj, 


The  farmer *8  grass  and  grain  ; 

Then  olays  the  bteward 

With  his  pease  and  pork, 

And  cudgels  all  at  leisure  ; 

And  like  a  king,  with  crown  on  head, 

Proclaims  it  his  good  pleasure. 
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jubilee  of  the  holy  year.  The  arrest 
of  M.  de  la  Mothe  Canillac  was  the 
chief  subject  of  constcmatiou."  Evil 
was  the  fate  of  tlio  unlucky  dclin- 
qnents  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  dread  tribunal,  before  the  severity 
of  its  zeal  liad  been  appeased  by  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  daunted 
by  the  popular  eiferrescence  its  firat 
sanguinary  measures  occasioned.  The 
Viscount  de  la  Mothe  was  the  most 
estimable  of  the  numerous  and  power- 
ful family  of  Canillac ;  he  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  province,  and  by  no 
means  the  man  who  should  have  been 
selected  for  condign  chastisement, 
as  an  example  to  titled  evil-doers. 
Nevertheless,  the  judges  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Clermont,  when  their  pre- 
sident, JMonsieur  de  Novion,  (himself 
distantly  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  CanUlac  family,)  and  Talon,  the 
advocate -general,  agreed  to  arrest 
M.  do  la  Mothe.  The  provost  of 
Auvorgne  and  his  archers  found  him 
in  bed,  and  so  surprised  was  he  at 
the  intimation  of  arrest,  that  he  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  up 
some  letters  he  had  just  received 
from  a  mistress.  At  dinner,  that  day, 
his  friends  had  bantered  him  about 
the  Grands-Jours,  but  he  thought 
himself  so  innocent,  that  he  could 
not  believe  his  danger.  Nor  would 
he,  perhaps,  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  for  reasons  which  ought 
never  to  have  swayed  ministers 
of  justice.  The  name  of  Canillac 
was  in  ill  repute,  as  that  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  tyrannical  family :  M.  do 
Novion  desired  to  strike  terror  and 
prove  his  impartiality  by  arresting  a 
man  of  first-rate  importance,  who 
was  also  a  connexion  of  his  own ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Viscomit  had 
borne  arms  against  the  king  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  crime  alleged 
against  him  could  hardly  be  deemed 
very  flagrant,  and  did  not  justify, 
at  least  in  those  days,  the  rigour 
of  his  judges.  During  the  wars,  M. 
do  la  Mothe  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  Prince  de  Coudt',  to 
be  employed  in  levying  cavalry.  The 
Viscount  sought  assistance  fh)m  his 
friends,  and  especially  from  a  certain 
M.  d'Orsonette,  to  whom  lie  remitted 
Ave  thousand  francs  to  equip  a  troop 
of  horse.  The  levies  not  coming  in 
fast  enough  to  please  the  prince,  he 


flew  into  a  passion  with  the  Viscounty 
who,  proud  as  Lucifer,  would  not  put 
up  with  blame,  abandoned  Condd, 
and  demanded  an  account  from  d'Or- 
sonette of  the  cash  intrusted  to  him. 
This  person,  however,  neither  pro- 
duced his  recruits  nor  restoired  the 
enlistment  money,  and,  whiUt  ac- 
knowledging the  debt,  showed  little 
haste  to  di^harge  it.  Ill  blood  was 
tlie  consequence;  the  two  gentlemen 
met,  each  with  retainers  at  his  baclL,  a 
fight  ensued,  D'Orsonette  was  wounded 
and  his  falconer  killed.  All  this  was 
an  old  story  in  1665,  and  a  malicions 
animus  appeared  in  the  eagerness  of 
the  court  to  revive  it:  La  Mothe 
even  obtamed  letters  of  pardon  for 
the  offence,  but  by  a  le^  quibble 
these  were  nullified  and  made  to 
serve  against  him.  The  evidence 
was  very  contradictory  as  to  who 
had  been  the  assailant,  although  it 
seemed  well  established  that  the 
Viscount  had.  greatly  the  advantage 
of  numbers.  At  the  worst,  and  to 
judge  from  Fldchier's  account,  the 
ofl^nce  did  not  exceed  manslaughter^ 
and  would  have  been  sufiiciently 
punished  by  a  less  penalty  than 
death,  to  which  M.  de  la  Mothe  was 
condemned,  and  which  he  suffered 
four  hours  afterwards.    Flechier  dis- 

Slays  some  indignation,  cloaked  by 
is  habitually-guarded  phrase,  in  his 
comments  on  the  hard  measure  of 
justice  shown  to  the  poor  Viscount. 
"  1  know,"  he  says,  "  that  many 
persons,  who  judge  things  very  wisely^ 
thought  the  president  and  M.  Talon 
might  well  have  consulted  the  prin- 
cipal of  those  Messieurs"  (the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal)  ^^  on  this  affair^ 
and  especially  M.  de  Caumartin,  who 
held  so  high  a  rank  among  them ;  and 
that  they  would  have  done  better  not 
to  have  thus  spread  the  alarm  amongst 
a  great  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
took  their  departure  immediately 
after  this  arrest.  To  prevent  the 
escape  of  a  man  who  was  only  half 
guilty,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
capturing  a  hundred  criminals;  and 
every  one  agrees  that  this  first  arrest 
is  a  good  hit  for  the  judge,  but  not 
for  justice."  There  was  one  very 
singular  circumstance  in  the  case,  and 
which  could  have  been  met  with,  as 
the  Abbe  observes,  only  in  a  country 
so  full  of  crime  as  Auvergne  then  was. 
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The  aoenser,  the  person  who  laid  the 
infbnnatiou,  and  the  witnesses,  were 
all  more  criminal  than  the  accused 
iumself.    The  first  was  charged  by 
his  own  father  with  having  kUlod  his 
brother,  with  having  attempted  parri- 
cide, and  with  a  hundred  other  crimes ; 
the  second  was  a  convicted  forger; 
and  the  others,  for  sundry  crimes, 
were  either  at  the  galleys  or  in  per- 
petual banishment,  or  actually  fugi- 
tives.    So  that,  to  all  appearance, 
the  Visconnt  mnst  have  been  acquitted 
for  want  of  testimony,  had  not  the 
president,  by  a   pettifogging   man- 
cenvre,  not  very  clearly  explainod  but 
manifestly  unfair,  managed  to  turn 
against  him  his  own  admissions  in  the 
letters  of  pardon  granted  by  M.  de 
Canmartin,  and  in  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  set  down  the  criminars  full 
confession  of  his  offences.    Fldchier's 
account  is,  however,  too  disconnected 
and  imperfect  to  afford  us  a  clear 
view  of  the  singular  system  of  juris- 
prudence argued  by  this  remarkable 
trial  and  sentence.      The  versatile 
Abb^  does  not  plume  himself  on  his 
legal  knowledge,  and  indeed  is  rather 
too  apt,  as  many  will  think,  to  turn 
from  the  rigorous  and  somewhat  par- 
tial proceedings  of  the  tribunal,  to 
fioweiy  topics  of  gallant  gossip.    The 
town  of  Cie]%iont  finds  little  favour 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  doubts  that  there 
is  one  more  disagreeable  in  all  Franco, 
the  streets  being  so  narrow  that  one 
carriage  only  can  pass  along  them ; 
so  that  the  meeting  of  two  vehicles 
caused    a    terrible    blaspheming    of 
coachmen,  who  swear  there,  Flechier 
thinks,  better  than  anywhere  else, 
and  who  assuredly  would  have  set 
fire  to  the  town  had  they  been  more 
Dmnerous,   and  but   for   the    many 
heaotifhl  fountains  at  hand  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.     ^^  On  the  other 
fiuid,  the  town  is  well  peopled,  the 
women  are  ugly  but  prolific,  and  if 
they  do  not  inspire  love,  they  at  least 
bear  many  children.    It  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  a  lady  who  died  a 
short  time  ago,  aged  eighty  years, 
made  the  addition  of  her  descendants, 
and  counted  up  four   hundred  and 
sixty-nine  living,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  dead,  whom  she  had  seen 
during  her  life.    After  that,  can  one 
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doubt  the  prodi^ous  propagation  of 
Israel  during  the  time  of  the  capti- 
vity, and  may  not  one  ask  here  what 
the  Dutch  asked  when  they  entered 
China  and  saw  the  immense  popula- 
tion, whether  the  women  of  that 
country  bore  ten  children  at  a  timcV' 
If  Flechier,  when  inditing  the  lively 
record  of  his  residence  in  Auvergne, 
contemplated  the  probability  of  his 
manuscript  some  day  finding  its  way 
into  print,  it  is  evident  that  he  cared 
little  for  the  suffrages  of  the  ladies 
of  Clermont.  Had  he  valued 
their  good  opinion,  or  expected  the 
Memotres  to  be  submitted  to  them, 
he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
note  thus  plainly — not  to  say  bnitolly 
— his  depreciation  of  their  persona? 
attractions.  I^  gly,  child  •  bearing 
housewives  !  Such  crude  micivil 
phrase  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate in  the  day  of  the  eccentric 
monarch  who  used  firetougs  to  re- 
move a  love-letter  from  a  lady's 
bosom,*  than  in  that  of  the  graceful 
lover  of  La  Vallit»re,  who  cloaked  the 
extremity  of  egotism  under  the  most 
exquisite  external  courtesy.  Not 
often  do  we  catch  Flechier  thus  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  polite  comment. 
His  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous 
more  frequently  finds  vent  in  sly  and 
guarded  satire.  But  the  rusticity 
and  want  of  court-usage  of  the 
Auvorgne  dames  meet  in  him  a  cruel 
censor.  "  All  the  ladies  of  the  town 
come  to  pay  their  respects  to  our 
ladies,  not  successively,  but  in  troops. 
Each  visit  fills  the  room ;  there  is  no 
finding  chairs  enough ;  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  place  all  these  little  people ; 
(ce  petit  monde ;)  you  would  think  it 
a  conference  or  an  assembly,  the 
circle  \a  so  large.  I  have  heard  say 
that  it  is  a  great  fatigue  to  salute  so 
many  pei*son3  at  one  time,  and  that 
one  is  much  embarrassed  before  and 
after  so  many  kisses.  As  the  greater 
number  (of  the  visitors)  are  not 
accustomed  to  court  ceremony,  and 
know  nothing  but  their  provincial  cus- 
toms, they  come  in  a  crowd,  to  avoid 
special  notice,  and  to  gain  courage 
from  each  otlier.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  tlicm  enter,  one  with  her 
arms  crossed,  another  with  her  hands 
hanging  down  like  those  of  a  doll ;  all 


*  An  anecdote  told  of  Lonis  XIII.  and  Mademoiselle  d'Hutefort. 
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their  conversation  is  trivial  (bagatelle;) 
and  it  is  a  happiness  for  them  when 
they  can  tuin  the  discourse  to  their 
dress,  and  talk  of  the  points  dPAuril- 
lacy  ♦  Even  the  homage  paid  to  his 
own  talents  and  growinc^  reputation 
is  insufficient  to  mollify  the  Abb^  and 
blunt  the  point  of  his  sarcastic  pen. 
A  capuchin  monk  of  worldly  tastes, 
who  passed  his  time  at  watering 
places,  coquetting  with  sick  belles 
and  belles  Icttrcs,  had  read  some  of 
Fl^chier's  poetry,  and  spread  his  fame 
amongst  the  Clermont  blue-stockings. 
Forthwith  the  Abb^  received  the  visits 
of  two  or  three  of  these  precieuses 
languissantes^  who  thought,  he  in- 
forms us  with  less  than  his  usual 
modesty, — "  that  to  be  seen  with  me 
would  make  them  pass  for  leaiiied 
persons,  and  that  wit  is  to  bo  acquired 
by  contagion.  One  was  of  a  height 
approaching  that  of  the  giants  of 
antiquity,  with  a  face  of  Amazonian 
ugliness ;  the  other,  on  the  contraiy, 
was  veiy  short,  and  her  countenance 
was  so  covered  with  patches,  that  I 
could  form  no  opinion  of  it,  except 
that  she  had  a  nose  and  eyes.  It  did 
not  escape  me  that  she  was  a  little 
lame,  and  I  remarked  that  both 
thought  tlicmselvcs  beautiful.  The 
pair  alarmed  me,  and  I  took  them  for 
evil  spu-its  trying  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  angels  of  light."  Tlien 
comes  a  dialogue  a  la  Mofiere — clmnsy 
compliments  on  the  one  hand,  mo- 
destly declined  on  the  other,  and  at 
last  the  ladies  take  their  departure, 
after  turning  over  the  Abbe's  books, 
and  borrowing  a  translation  of  the 
**  Art  of  Love."  "  I  wish,"  concludes 
the  Abbe,  "  I  could  also  have  given 
them  the  art  of  becoming  loveable." 
These  incidents  and  digressions,  petty 
in  the  abstract,  will  have  a  collective 
worth  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek 
in  the  Mtmoires  what  we  maintain 
ought  to  be  there  sought :— a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
manners,  follies,  and  foibles  of  a  very 
intei-esting  period. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
court  of  the  Grands- Jours,  com- 
petent to  judge  every  description  of 


case,  is  one  cause  of  the  motley  ap- 
pearance of  Flechier^s  pages.  There 
was  little  sorting  of  causes,  civil  or 
criminal,  but  all  were  taken  as  they 
came  uppermost,  and  strong  contrasts 
are  the  result.  We  pass  from  farce  to 
tragedy,  and  thence  again  to  comedjr, 
with  curious  rapidity  of  transition. 
Now  we  are  horrified  by  the  account  of 
an  atrocious  assassination  or  wholesale 
massacre;  tuin  the  leaf,  and  we  trace 
the  derelictions  of  a  rakish  husband, 
or  the  scandalous  details  of  conventual 
irregularities.  Here  we  have  a  puis- 
sant count  or  baron  brought  up  for 
judgment,  or,  more  often,  condemned 
by  default;  thereafter  followeth  the 
trial  and  sentence  of  a  scoundrel- 
peasant,  or  unlucky^//e-cfe";;oi>.  The 
Grands-Jours  would  certainly  have 
been  improved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  court  of  appeal;  many  of  the 
sentences  needed  revision,  and  the 
errors  committed  were  seldom  on  the 
side  of  mercy.  The  reproach  usually 
made  to  partial  judges,  of  favouring 
the  rich,  and  dealing  hardly  with 
the  poor,  would  here  have  been  un- 
justly applied,  for  it  was  the  wealthy 
and  poweiful  whom  this  tribunal 
chiefly  delighted  to  condemn.  These, 
it  is  true,  in  some  degree  neu- 
tralised the  effects  of  such  dis- 
favour by  getting  out  of  the  way ;  but 
their  houses  were  razed,  their  lands 
confiscated,  or  struck  with  a  heavy 
fine,  and  they  themselves  were  fre- 
quently decapitated  in  effigy,  a  cere- 
mony to  which  they  attached  but 
slight  importance.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  poor  Cauillac,  the  court  flagged 
a  little  in  their  proceedings,  and  re- 
sumed their  energy  only  towai-ds  the 
close  of  the  session,  and  under  terror 
of  its  further  prolongation — one  having 
already  taken  place.  "  Then,"  says 
Flechier,  "they  applied  themselves 
without  pause  or  i*elaxation  to  the 
consideration  of  important  offences, 
and  despatched  them  so  rapidly  that 
they  did  not  give  us  time  to  make 
ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances."  Assassinations, 
abductions,  and  oppression,  were  the 
usual  subjects  of  their  deliberations; 


*  A  species  of  thread  lace,  in  which  there  was  formerly  a  great  trade  in  Upper 
AuTergne.  It  is  now  scarcely  used  except  by  peasant  womeu^  and  its  mannfacture 
is  almost  abandoned. 
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and  80  nnmerons  were  the  condemna- 
ttoiu,  that  in  one  day  thirty  persons 
were  executed  in  effigy.  These  paste- 
board ponishments  mnst  senously 
have  diminished  the  prestige  of  the 
Grands-Jonrs,  by  imparting  an  air  of 
ridicaloaB  impotency  to  their  proc^- 
iogs.  And  amongst  others,  the  Mar- 
qma  of  Canillac,  a  cousin  of  La  Motlie, 
and  the  biggest  and  oldest  sinner  in 
the  province,  was  greatly  diverted  by 
the  Moodless  beh^ing  of  his  coun- 
terfeit. Fi^ier  believes  it  was  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  this  hardened 
offender  that  he  could  not  loolc  on  at 
his  own  execution,  as  he  had  done 
once  before  when  similarly  condemned 
by  the  pariiament  of  Toulouse.  ^*  He 
had  seen  his  execution  himself  from 
an  adjacent  window,  and  had  found  it 
veiy  pleasant  to  be  at  his  ease  in  a 
house  whilst  he  was  Ixsheaded  in  the 
street;  and  to  see  himself  die  out  of 
door«,  when  perfectly  comfortable  at 
his  tire-side.**  Judgius^  from  the 
smaliness  of  the  sum  (thirty  livres) 
set  down  in  the  account  of  expenses 
of  the  Grands-Jours  as  paid  the  pain- 
ter, the  decapitated  portraits  were  by 
no  means  masterpieces  of  art,  nor 
probably  was  it  deemed  necessary  to 
obtain  a  very  exact  resemblance  of 
the  contumacious  originals. 

Although  none  ever  ventured  to 
cast  a  doubt  on  Fiechier's  strict 
orthodoxy,  he  marie  himself  remark- 
able by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  unusual 
in  that  age,  by  discountenancing 
superstition,  and  by  his  enlightened 
disapproval  of  the  abuses  of  the  con- 
ventual system.  A  great  doubter  of 
modem  miracles,  ho  scrupled  not, 
wlien  a  bishop,  to  protest  in  a  letter 
to  his  flock,  relating  to  some  miracu- 
lous cross,  against  ^*  those  who  put 
their  confidence  in  wood  and  in  lying 
prodigies.**  Ills  natural  good  sense 
and  kindness  of  heart  made  him 
oppose  the  compulsory  profession  of 
young  women.  In  the  Memoires,  he 
relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  girl,  at 
whose  reception  as  a  nun  M.  Cheron, 
the  grand  vicar  of  Bourges,  was  rc- 
iiuested  to  assist.  The  vicar,  having 
donned  his  sacerdotal  robes,  asked 
the  novice,  in  the  usual  formula, 
what  she  demanded.  ^^  I  demand  the 
keys  of  the  monastery.  Sir,  in  order 
to  leave  it,*'  was  her  firm  reply, 
which  astonished  all  present.     The 
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vicar  could  not  believe  his  ears, 
till  she  repeated  her  words,  adding, 
that  she  had  chosen  that  opportunity 
to  protest  against  her  destiny,  because 
there  were  abundant  witnesses.  **  If 
the  girls  who  are  daily  sacrificed  had 
as  much  resolution,**  says  Ficcliier, 
"  the  convents  would  be  less  populous, 
but  the  sacriAces  oflTered  up  in  them 
would  be  more  holy  and  voluntary.*' 
When  invested  with  the  episcopal 
purple,  the  worthy  man  acted  up  to 
these  sound  opinions.  ^*  I  may  be 
allowed,**  says  M.  Gonod  in  his  ap- 
pendix, **to  cite,  to  his  glory  and 
to  that  of  religion,  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  a  nun  at  Nismes,  who  had 
not,  like  her  sister  at  Bourges,  had  the 
courage  to  demand  the  keys  of  tho 
conven  t,  and  who  subsequently  yielded 
to  another  description  of  weakness. 
FMchier,  then  bishop  of  Nismes,  ex- 
tended to  her  his  paternal  hand,  and 
in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others, 
approved  himself  of  the  same  merciful 
family  as  a  Vincent  de  Paul  and  a 
F(?nelon.*'  Tlie  story  is  told  by 
D*Alombert  in  his  '•''  Eulogiums  read 
at  the  public  sittings  of  the  French 
Academy,**  p.  421.  An  unfortunate 
mrl,  whom  unfeeling  parents  had 
forced  into  a  convent,  was  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  a  deplo- 
rable error,  and  her  superior  confined 
her  in  a  dungeon,  where  she  lay  upon 
straw,  scarcely  nourished  by  an  in- 
sufficient ration  of  bread,  and  praying 
for  death  as  a  rescue  from  suffering. 
Flechier  heard  of  it,  hastened  to  tho 
convent,  and  after  encountering  much 
resistance,  obtained  admission  into 
the  >\Tetched  cell  where  the  unfor- 
tunate creature  languished  and  de- 
spaii-ed.  On  beholding  her  pastor,  she 
extended  her  arms  as  to  a  liberator 
sent  by  divine  mercy.  The  prelate 
cast  a  look  of  horror  and  indignation 
at  the  abbess.  "  I  ought,**  lie  said, 
**  if  I  olx'yed  the  voice  of  human 
justice,  to  put  you  in  the  place  of  this 
unhappy  victim  of  your  barbarit}'; 
but  tho  God  of  cleniencv,  whose  min- 
ister  I  am,  bids  me  show,  even  to 
you,  an  indulgence  you  have  not  had 
for  her.  Go,  and  tor  sole  ])enauce, 
read  daily  in  the  Evangelists  tho 
chapter  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.**  lie  released  the  nun, 
and  caused  every  care  to  be  taken  of 
her,  but  she  was  past  recovery,  and 
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died   soon    aftei-wards,   blessing  bis 
name. 

How  can  tvb,  after  reading  snch 
traits  as  this,  criticise  with  any  se- 
verity the  occasional  levity  disployed 
in  the  Memoires  f  How  dwell  invidi- 
ously on  the  small  frivolities  and 
flippancies  of  the  Abbe,  whose  after- 
life was  a  pattern  of  Christian  ^drtne 
and  charity?  Short  of  a  degree  of 
perfection  impossible  to  humanity, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more 
chaiming  character  than  that  of 
Flechier,  whose  very  failings  "  leaned 
to  virtue's  side."  His  sincere  benevo- 
lence and  gentle  temper  display 
themselves  in'  each  page  of  his  book, 
in  every  recorded  action  of  his  life. 
His  professed  principles — from  which 
we  can  nowbei'c  trace  his  practice  to 
have  differed — breathed  a  very  diffe- 
rent spirit  to  that  usually  attributed 
to  the  Koman  Catholic  priesthood. 
"  Violence  and  oppression,"  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  M.  Vignier,  "are  not 
the  paths  the  gospel  has  marked  out 
for  us."  His  smallest  actions  were 
inspired  by  the  same  kindly  maxims, 
by  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  com- 
passion for  human  frailty.  The  vein 
of  satire  we  have  cxcmpliHed  by 
extracts  is  tempered  by  a  tone  of 
good-humoured  bonfiomie;  and  snch 
«aUies,  moreover,  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  wound  the  feelings  of  per- 
sons in  whose  lifetime,  it  is  pretty 
ovident,  Flechier  did  not  destine  his 
book  to  publication.  Neither  can 
fault  be  fairly  found  with  the  occa- 
sional ft-eedom  of  his  language  and 
peculiarity  of  his  topics.  What  we 
esteem  license  in  these  strait-laced 
days,  was  regarded  as  decorous,  aud 
passed  without  censure  or  obser\'ation 
in  those  in  which  he  wrote;  aud 
the  most  rigorous  will  admit  the 
absence  of  all  offensive  intention. 
The  Abbe  is  a  chronicler ;  as  such  he 
puts  down  facts,  unmutilated  and 
unabridged.  If  the  wonls  in  which 
he  clothes  them  have  sometimes  more 
of  the  courtier's  easy  pleasantry  than 
of  the  churchman's  grave  reserve,  we 
must  make  allowance  for  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  look  to  intention  rather 
than  form,  and  we  shall  admit  that 
his  gaiUardises  are  set  down  all  "in 
the  case  of  his  heart,"  without  the 
least  design  of  conveying  impure 
thoughts  or  immodest  images  to  the 


imaginations  of  hia  contemporaries 
or  of  future  generations.  "  If  any 
wonder,"  says  M.  Gonod,  "at 
Fl(k;hier*s  language,  as  being  some- 
times rather  free,  I  tell  them  he  de- 
rived his  freedom  from  his  virtue; 
unreproached  by  his  conscience,  ho 
thought  he  might  speak  plainly: 
omnia  munda  mundis.  As  an  histo- 
rian, he  understood  the  historian's 
duty  differently  from  the  Abbe  Da- 
creux,  differently  from  this  or  that 
obscure  critic  who  may  dare  attack 
him  ;  he  took  as  a  guide  this  maxim: 
^  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  andeat,  ne  quid 
veri  non  audeat.' — (Cic,  de  Orat.  iL 
15.)  We  must  also  revert  to  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote ;  do  we  not 
see,  if  only  by  Moliere's  comedies, 
how  much  more  prudish  and  reserved 
our  language  has  become?" 

Amongst  the  long  list  of  crimes  of 
which  the  Grands-Jours  took  cogni- 
sance, that  of  sorcery  was  not  for- 
gotten. "  Conversation  is  an  agree- 
able thing,"  says  Flechier,  after  three 
or  four  pages  of  gossip,  including  an 
anecdote  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scudeiy 
and  her  brother,  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed at  Lyons  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason,  for  having  discussed  rather 
too  loudly  the  manner  of  slaying  the 
kiug  in  a  projected  tragedy — "but 
exercise  is  also  necessary,  and  I  know 
nothing  pleasanter  than  to  take  the 
country  air  trfter  having  passed  seve- 
ral hours  discoursing  in  one's  apart- 
ment. So  we  got  into  our  coaches 
with  some  ladies,  and  went  to  visit 
the  source  of  the  Clermont  fountains, 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  country." 
His  elegant  account  of  these  springs 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  proficient  in  the  descriptive  art, 
and  loses  little  by  comparison  with 
Charles  Nodier's  brilliant  description 
of  the  same  spot,  the  Tivoli  of  Auver- 
gne.  "  On  our  return  home  we  found 
M.  I'lntendant  there  before  us.  He 
had  come  from  Aiuillac,  and  had  had 
great  difficulty  in  gettmg  through 
the  snow  which  had  already  fallen  in 
the  mountains.  Ho  had  caused  a 
president  of  the  election  of  Briondo 
to  bo  arrested,  accused  of  several 
crimes,  and  especially  of  magic  One 
of  his  servants  deposed  that  he  had 
given  him  certain  characters  which 
made  him  sometimes  rise  from  thA 
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groand,  when  at  church,  in  eight  ot 
all  the  coiigregation.  The  Intendsiiit 
haviug  questioned  the  accused  on  this 
snlject,  he  was  so  disconcerted  that  he 
nearly  lost  his  senses ;  he  fell  into  a 
furioiis  passion,  and  then  entreated 
thej  would  not  press  him  further,  that 
he  was  not  disposed  to  acknowledge 
any  thiiig  that  day,  but  that  on  the 
morrow  he  would  confess  all  the 
irregularities  of  his  life.  His  prayer 
was  granted,  and  M.  de  Fortta  gave 
him  in  charge  to  four  of  his  people. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  devil  had  pro- 
mised to  rescue  hku  from  the  hands 
of  a  Master  of  Bequests,  or  if,  by  his 
art,  he  bewitched  his  keepers ;  but  it 
is  certain  he  mode  his  escaiie  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  where  they 
hare  now  for  three  days  piursued  him. 
Here  is  an  instance  how  the  devil  is 
friendly  and  of  good  faith  with  those 
who  love  him,  and  how  he  deceives 
even  Intendauts.  I  was  very  sorry 
to  miss  tills  opportunity  of  hearing 
news  of  the  witches'  sabbath  and  of 
learning  the  secret  of  the  characters ; 
periiaps  some  good  angel,  hostile  to 
his  demon,  will  deliver  him  again 
into  the  hands  of  justice.'*  This  tone 
of  mockery,  when  referring  to  a  belief 
pretty  nmversal  in  those  days, — tlio 
belief,  namely,  in  witchcraft  and  sor- 
cerers— contrasts  oddly  enough  with 
the  strain  of  grave  credulity  in  which 
the  same  writer  tells  the  touching  tale 
of  a  slieplicnl  and  shoijlierdcsH  who 
gathered  flowers  togetlier  in  the  mea- 
dows, held  tender  rendezvous  in  a 
groen  alley  formed  by  nature  at  the 
f*M>t  of  a  rock,  made  reciprocal  pre- 
.sents  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  drank 
the  wat<n-  of  the  limpid  fountain  out 
of  the  hollow  of  each  other's  hands. 
This  loving  pair,  the  Corj-don  and 
Phillis  of  Auvergne,  wore  ultimately 
united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  when, 
behold,  a  malicious  fanner,  two  of 
whose  ducks  had  been  devoured  by 
Phillis's  poodle,  laid  a  spell  upon 
them,  greatly  to  the  hindrance  of 
the  connubial  felicity  they  had  so 
fondly  anticipated.  The  charm  was 
dissolved  by  the  praj'crs  and  interpo- 
sition of  Mother  Church;  and  this 
little  history,  Flechier  admonishes  us, 
*^  shows  that  we  ought  not  to  treat 
these  enchantments  as  fables.''  Not- 
withstanding which  injunction  we 
should  think  the  Abb^  was  indulging 


in  a  bit  of  grave  Am,  did  he  not  quote 
Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
Virgirs  Eclogues  and  other  authori- 
ties, in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
these  malevolent  practice. 

It  could  hanlly  have  excited  sur- 
prise, if,  in  a  narrative  of  criminal 
assises  written  by  a  churchman,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  priests  had  been 
softened  down,  lightly  passed  over, 
or  even  entirely  suppressed.  The 
least  Jesuitical  of  Abbes  might  have 
reconciled  such  a  course  to  his  con- 
science by  the  argument  that,  althougli 
the  crimes  of  the  individuals  merited 
infamous  publicity,  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  the  ecclesiastic  body 
would  suffer  by  their  revelation.  No 
such  plausible  plea  is  set  up  by 
FkVliier,  either  mentally  or  openly. 
He  is  unsparing  in  his  censure  of  the 
laxity  of  the  clergy,  and  records 
their'  derelictions  as  freely  and  un- 
reservedly as  those  of  the  lav  popula- 
tion. A  sincere  lover  of  religion,  he 
entertained  an  honest  detestation  for 
those  who,  under  its  mask,  violated 
its  tcnet.< ;  and  he  pillories  a  priest 
as  readilv  and  hcartilv  as  he  does 
Mad  Canillac,  or  Montvallat  the 
extortioner,  or  any  other  of  the 
profane  and  tyrannical  gentry  of 
Auvergne.  And  some  very  pretty 
tales  ho  tiuds  to  tell  about  his  brethren 
in  black,  conveying  most  unflattering 
ideas  uf  their  morality  and  Christian 
virtii(?s.  Amongst  others,  is  that  of  a 
certain  am-  of  St  BalK'l,  who  was  " 
condemned  to  death  fur  murder,  upon 
very  strong  evi<lence — a  companion 
of  tiie  slain  man  having  sworn  po.si- 
tivel}'  to  the  murderer's  identity,  and 
tluM'c  being  besides  a  mass  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  When  the 
cure  had  been  hung  his  innocence 
was  discovered.  He  denied  to  the 
verv  last  moment  the  crime  for  which 
he  sulTered,  avowing,  however,  that 
he  was  guilty  of  many  others.  And 
some  of  his  oflences,  written  down  by 
Flechier,  deserved  severe  cast igat  ion, 
although  the  gallows  was  rather  too 
violent  a  penalty  for  them.  He  was 
particularly  blamed  for  his  amours, 
and  so  indiscreet  in  the  choice  of  time 
and  place,  that  he  was  known  to 
make  love  to  a  servant  maid  whilst 
her  mistress  lay  dying  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  anxiously  awaiting 
the    liu>t    sacrament.      ^^Ile   forgot 
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where  he  was,"  says  Fl($chier,  "  and 
love  overcame  duty.  Instead  of 
hearing  the  confession  of  the  one,  ho 
made  a  declaration  to  the  other,  and 
far  from  exhorting  the  sick  woman  to 
a  pious  death,  he  solicited  the  healthy 
one  to  an  evil  life."  And  then  this 
antithetical  chronicler  proceeds,  rather 
nnnecessarily,  to  a  verbatim  report  of 
the  libertine  cure^s  love  speeches,  add- 
ing, we  suspect,  some  slight  embellish- 
ments of  his  own.  The  priest^s  pro- 
fligacy was  indirectly  the  cause  of  his 
death,  for  the  murder  for  which  ho 
undeseiTcdly  suffered  was  committed 
on  a  peasant  who  had  detected  him 
in  an  intrigue,  and  fastened  him  into 
a  bam  with  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
illicit  flame.  "When,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  the  author  of  this  prac- 
tical joke  was  set  upon  and  slain, 
suspicion  naturally  fell  on  him  who 
had  been  its  object,  and  he  was 
arrested  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  who  apparently  anticipated 
an  attempt  at  evasion,  for  ^^  he  insin- 
uated himself  into  his  house  under 
pretence  of  having  masses  said,  and 
conducted  him  very  adroitly  to  Cler- 
mont." Upon  the  day  of  this  man's 
condemnation  or  execution,  (it  does 
not  appear  very  clearly  which  of  the 
two  is  meant,)  a  ray  of  sunshine 
again  seduced  Fl<k;hier  and  his  com- 
pany out  of  the  town,  and  they  made 
an  expedition  to  the  country-liouse 
called  Oradoux,  then  and  still  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Cliampflour. 
The  grounds  were  rendered  very 
agreeable  to  the  party  by  a  multitude 
of  purling  streams,  whose  waters 
were  applied  to  various  fantastical 
purposes,  "  making  very  pleasant 
figures,"  as  Fiddlier  informs  us. 
"  One  finds  basins  supplied  by  a 
thousand  streams,  floatuig  islands 
forming  small  apartments,  where 
all  manner  of  parties  of  pleasure 
take  place;  an  aviary  enclosing 
cascades,  a  grotto  whence  the  wa- 
ter flows  on  all  sides  by  a  hundred 
little  leaden  tubes,  and  a  Diana  in  a 
niche  who  throws  up  streamlets  of 
water,  and  is  completely  covered  by  a 
liquid  veil  falling  unceasingly  and 
always  preserving  its  form."  Whilst 
perambulating  these  aqueous  paiicrres, 
the  Abb&  fell  in  with  a  canon,  seemingly 
a  worthy  and  sensible  man,  who  had 
sought  that  retirement  with  a  view 


to  serious  meditation.  Unrestrained 
by  this  latter  consideration,  Fl^hier^ 
having  formed  at  first  sight  so  good 
an  opinion  of  the  stranger^s  worth 
and  wisdom,  courteously  addressed 
him.  ^'  I  sainted  him  as  civilly  as  I 
could,  accosting  him  with  a  smiling 
air,  in  which  was  mingled,  however, 
a  little  of  my  habitual  gravity.** 
The  canon  took  the  interroptioo 
kindly,  and  the  pair  walked  and 
talked  together.  Their  dialogue  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Memoires^ 
indebted,  no  doubt,  to  Fl(k;hier*8 
nimble  pen  for  many  flowers  of  style, 
and,  perhaps,  for  much  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  The  church  of  Cler* 
mont  was  the  subject  of  discourse, 
and  from  the  church  a  transition  to 
the  bishops  was  veiy  easy.  Various 
saints,  and  more  than  one  sinner,  had 
ruled  the  diocese  of  Clermont;  and 
in  the  latter  class  was  reckoned  a 
certain  Joachim  d^Estaing,  who  had 
worn  the  mitre  for  the  first  six  and 
thirty  ycara  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  lie  was  stone  blind,  but 
the  infirmity  afiected  him  little. 
When  overtaken  by  it  (at  an  early 
age)  he  took  for  his  motto:  Cha- 
rttate  et  Jide,  nan  ocuUs,  Christi 
diriguntur  ove^.  Charitable  he  was, 
faith  he  may  have  had,  his  cecity  was 
perhaps  no  absolute  impediment  to 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ; 
but  neither  charity,  faith,  nor  blind- 
ness, sufficed  to  restrain  him  within 
the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  decorum. 
Such  a  rattling,  love-making,  rollick- 
ing boy  of  a  bishop  had  seldom  been 
heard  of.  His  principal  occupations 
were  making  war  with  his  chapter 
and  pleading  against  his  canons. 
These  maintained  their  privileges 
with  much  vigour  and  success.  So 
that  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  some  one  having  exhorted  him 
to  do  good  to  a  chapter  whose  tran- 
quillity he  had  so  long  troubled : — **  I 
have  done  them  more  good  than  all 
my  predecessore,"  was  his  sharp  and 
prompt  reply,  "  since  in  plcadine 
against  them,  I  have  established 
their  privileges  upon  an  immoveable 
basis."  When  overtaken  by  blind- 
ness, ho  had  assigned  to  him,  as  an 
episcopal  aide-de-camp,  Andr6  do 
Bausia,  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  who, 
proceeding  to  perform  some  particular 
duties  in  the  church  of  Clermont,  the 
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caiions  shut  the  door  against  him, 
pretending  that  only  the  bishop  of 
Clermont  had  that  privilege.    There- 
upon M.  UEstaing,  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  temporal  authori- 
ties, burst  open  the  doors  with  batter- 
ing-rams, '•*'  not  unlike  those  formerly 
used  by  the  Roraans.^^    On  another 
occasion,  the  Viscount  de  Polignac, 
governor  of  the  province,  having  had 
a  praying-desk  (prie-Dieu)  placed  for 
him  in  the  nave  of  tlie  church,  with- 
out regard  to  a  previous  warning  that 
the  King  alone  had  that  right,  the 
blind  bishop  had  sufficient  courage 
and  decision  to  expel  him  the  sacrcd 
edifice.     Flechier  does  not  give  the 
details  of  this  scandalous  scene,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  in  coutemporaiy 
authors.  ^  The    bishop,  it    appears, 
ttscd  force  to  expel  M.  de  Polignac, 
who  ordered  his  guards  to  fire,  when 
one  of  the  bishop's  gentlemen  pre- 
vented bloodshed  and  sacrilege    by 
swearing  that  if  they  made  a  move- 
ment, he  would  run  his  sword  through 
the  Viscount's  body.    The  bishop's 
firmness,  although  it  had  a  degree  of 
violence  less  homing  in  a  church 
dignitary  than  in  a  temporal  warrior, 
is  approved  by  Flechier  as  an  epis- 
copal virtue.    The  faults  he  finds  with 
the  diocesan  of  Clenuont  are  of  a 
different  stamp.      He    deplores   his 
weaknesses,  as  tending,  by  example, 
to  the  encouragement  of  immorality, 
and  to  the  disrepute  of  the  church. 
"  All  the  balls  were  held  at  his  house, 
which,  instead  of  an  abode  of  prayer 
and  penitence,  was  one  of  festival 
aud  rejoicing ;  and  he  appeared  there 
not    as    a    bishop    instructing    his 
flock,  but  as  a  gentleman  in  a  violet 
cc»at,  saying  soft  things  to  the  ladies. 
His  manner  of  saluting  these  was 
other  than  paternal ;  and,  passing  his 
hands  over  theii*  faces,  lie  would  form 
an  exact  estimate  of  their  appearance, 
never  deceiving  himself  as  to  their 
beauly,  blind  though  he  was  ;  having 
his  discernment  in  his  hands  as  others 
have  in  their  eyes,  and,  like  a  good 
shepherd,  knowing    all   his  sheep." 
The3*e  facial  manipulations  were  of 
small  impropriety  compared  to  other 
particulars  of  the   bishop's  conduct 
and  discourse.     Under  such  a  prelate, 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  was  not 
Kkcly  to  bo   very   exemplary,   and 
accordingly  we  read  that  canons  were 
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seen  habitually  dressed  in  coloured 
clothes,  throwing  aside  their  ecclesi- 
astical garb  when  service  was  over, 
and  appearing  covered  with  gay  rib- 
bons.   Tliey  left  the  altar  to  run  to 
the  playhouse,  escorting  ladies  thither, 
and  making  a  scandalous    mixture 
of    worldly    vanity    and    external 
piety.     Tlie  parish  priests  were   no 
better;    and    we   are    told    of  one 
so  fond  of  the  chase  that  he  passed 
all  his  time  in  it,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  parochial    duties.     To   such  an 
extent  did  he  carry  his  pjission  for 
field  sports,  that,  when  conveying  the 
consecrated  wafer  to  a  distant  farm, 
he  was  known  to  make  his  clerk  carry 
his  fowling-piece,   so  that  he  might 
have  a  shot  at  any  game  ho  met  ni)on 
the  road.    Which  piece  of  profanity 
elicits  from  the  worthy  Flechier   an 
angry  and  indignant  ejaculation.     It 
is  not  surprising  that,  under  the  lax 
rule  of  Monseigueur  Joachim,  the  cle- 
rical profession  was  in  favour  with  the 
idle  and  dissolute.     During  his  time 
a  vast  number  of  religious  fraternities 
sprang  up  in  the  diocese ;  no  less  than 
eight  convents  and  monasteries  being 
established  in  the  town  of  Clermont. 
An  ordinance,  published  in  1051,  by 
Jacques  Pereyret,  canon  of  the  cathe- 
dral church,  is  directed  at  ecclesiastics 
who  '*  frequent  public  games,  taverns, 
aud    gambling    tables ;    buying  and 
selling  at  fairs  and  markets ;  having 
commerce  with  persons  of  proHigato 
life,  and  abandoning  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  vices  and  excesses,"   \kQ. 
&c.     This  state  of  things,  however, 
was   not  limited  to    the  diocese    of 
Clermont,  but  was  at  that  time  only 
too  general  in  France.    Tlie  following 
is  curious,  on  account  l>oth  of  the  state- 
of  things  it  exhibits,  and  of  the  cava- 
lier manner  in  which  Flechier  refers 
to  his  holiness  the  Pope.     ''  So  great 
were  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy  of 
Clermont,  that  there  exists  a  papal 
bull    exempting  the  canons  and  the 
children  they  might  have  had,  by  any 
crime  whatever,    from   the  bishop's 
jurisdiction.     This  bull  appeared  to 
us  of  an  extraordinary  form,  and  we 
admired  the  effronterv  of  the  court  of 
Rome  and  of  the  canons  of  that  day." 
AVe  find  several   ladies,   amongst 
them  some  of  high  family  and  name, 
appearing  as  plaintifi*s  or  defendants 
before    the   tribunal  of  the  Grands- 
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Joars.  The  commencement  of  the 
third  month's  sitting  was  signalised 
by  '•  an  audience  that  every  body 
foond  very  diverting,  because  there  was 
pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Countess  of 
Saigue  against  her  husband,  on  a 
pleasant  difference  they  had  together/' 
The  old  count  had  committed  the 
common  blunder  of  marrying  a  young 
and  pretty  wife,  who  became  desirous 
of  a  separation,  and  brought  a  variety 
of  scandalous  charges  against  him. 
She  had  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
many  of  her  own  sex,  and  especially 
of  the  grisettes^  whom  the  reverend 
Flechier  gravely  defines  as  "  young 
bouryeoiaeH^  having  rather  a  bold 
style  of  gallantry,  and  priding  them- 
selves on  much  liberty.''  Finally,  the 
count  and  countess  made  up  their 
quaiTel.  The  affair  of  Madame  de 
Vieuxpont,  a  Norman  lady,  was  of  a 
more  serious  nature.  She  was  arraign- 
ed for  conspiracy  against  the  procu- 
reur  du  lioi  at  Evreux,  against  whom 
she  conceived  so  violent  an  ani- 
mosity, that  she  resolved  to  ruin 
liim  at  any  price,  and  to  that  end 
associated  herself  with  an  iutendant  of 
woods  and  forests,  a  serjeant,  and 
three  or  four  other  pewons.  Her 
]>lot  being  ripe,  she  accused  the  ob- 
noxious magistrate  of  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  of  having  calked  the 
king  a  tyrant,  and  of  a  design  to 
establish  in  France  a  republic  after 
the  model  of  Venice.  The  unfortu- 
nate functionary  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  died  befoi'e 
his  trial  was  at  an  end,  and  narrowly 
escaped  posthumous  condemnation. 
At  last  his  memory  was  cleai^  by  a 
decision  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
and  his  perjured  accusers  wei*e brought 
])eforc  the  Grands -Jours.  M,  Talon, 
tlie  public  prosecutor,  pressed  fur  the 
perpetual  banishment  of  Madame  de 
Vieuxpont  and  the  confiscation  of 
all  her  property.  She  was  even  in 
fear  of  capital  punishment,  and  her 
comitenance  brightened  greatly  when 
the  decision  of  the  com't,  condemning 
her  to  three  years'  exile  and  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  livres,  was  intimated  to  her. 
She  was  a  lady  of  violent  cliaracter,  and 
had  lived  on  very  bad  terms  with  her 
husband,  in  whose  death  some  hinted 
her  agency ;  but  this,  Flechier  chari- 
tably remarks,  was  perhaps  a  mere 
calumny,  invented  in  retaliation   of 


those  wherewith  she  had  assailed 
other  persons.  It  is  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  she  went  so  far  as 
to  challenge  her  husband  to  fight 
a  duel;  and  when  he  declined  a 
combat  in  all  respects  so  singular, 
her  mother  wounded  him  with  a 
pistol-shot. — an  advertisement,  the 
Abbe  quietly  remarks,  never  to  fail 
out  with  one's  mother-in-law.  Then 
we  have  the  storv  of  a  handsome  vil- 
lage  maiden,  who  might  have  pleased 
the  most  fastidious  courtiers  as  well 
as  the  bumpkins  of  Mireflenrs.  She 
was  besieged  by  admirers,  firom 
amongst  whom  she  selected  one  whom 
she  loved  with  great  fidelity.  And 
after  her  marriage,  one  of  her  former 
suitors  risking  a  daring  attempt  upon 
her  virtue,  she  mustered  the  courage 
of  Lucretia,  to  protect  herself  from 
the  evil  designs  of  a  modem  Tar- 
quin.  Finding  tears  and  entreaties 
miavailing,  and  as  tiie  sole  means 
of  preserving  her  honour,  she 
seized  a  halbert  that  stood  m  a 
comer  of  the  chamber,  and  in- 
flicted a  deadly  wound  on  her  inso- 
lent pursuer.  "  She  pierced,"  says 
Fleclucr,  in  his  flowery  style,  and  not 
in  the  very  best  taste,  "  the  wretch's 
heart  that  burned  for  her;  two  or 
three  ardent  sighs  escaped  it,  and  he 
expu:cd.''  Tlic  testimony  of  the 
neighbours,  whom  she  called  in,  and 
her  reputation  for  virtue,  absolved  her 
in  the  eyes  of  her  judges.  But  when 
the  Grands- Jours  came,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  revived  the  case ;  and 
that  tribunal — ^upon  what  grounds  it 
is  diflicult  to  say  —  condemned  the 
woman  and  her  family  to  a  heavy 
fine.  There  seems  to  have  been 
scanty  justice.  At  the  present 
day  in  France,  the  verdict  of  justi- 
fiable homicide  does  not  preclude  a 
civil  action  for  damages;  but  these 
would  now  hardly  be  granted  by  any 
French  court  in  such  a  case  as  the 
above.  The  justice  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  was  evidently  of  a  very  loose 
description.  They  had  not  to  dread 
the  revision  of  a  higher  coiut,  or  the 
lash  of  newspaper  satire;  the  king 
would  not  trouble  himself  much  about 
them,  so  long  as  they  duly  scourged 
the  tyrannical  counts  and  barons  who 
impoverished  the  country  and  caused 
discontent  amongst  the  peasantry; 
and  thus,  unfettered  by  any  of  iJie 
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usual  checks,  the  bench  of  gentlemen 
in  sqnare  caps,  loose  cloal^,  flowing 
curls,  and  delicate  moustaches,  repre- 
sented in  the  fh)ntispiece  toM.  Gonod's 
publication,  certainly  did  render  some 
very  inexplicable  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Flechier'g  chronicle,    very  ini- 
quitous   judgments.      Whilst    they 
blundered  and  mismanaged  in  their 
department,  an  elderly  lady  of  great 
enterprise  and  activity  made  herself 
exceedingly  busy  in  hers.    It  was  a 
jurisdiction  she  had  created  for  her- 
self, without  the  least  shadow  of  a 
right,  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  she 
was  allowed  to  exercise,  even  for  a 
day,   her    self- conferred    authority. 
Madame     Talon,     the     respectable 
mother  of  the  advocate-general,  had 
BO  sooner  arrived  at  Clermont,  than 
she  undertook  the  whole  police  regu- 
laHon  of  the  town,  imposing  taxes, 
correcting   weights     and    measures, 
fixing  a  tariff  of  prices,  and  lecturing 
the  Clermont  ladies  as  to  the  mode  of 
distributing  their  alms.     At  last  the 
housewives  of  Auvergne  would  stand 
this  no  longer,  and  then  she  turned 
her  attention  to  monastic  abuses,  and 
hospital  regulations.     She  was  evi- 
dentlv  an  officious  nuisance :  and  al- 
though  Flechier 'supports  her,  it   is 
after  a  feeble  manner,  his  fhint  praise 
strongly   resembling    condemnation. 
"  ^Vhen  people  do  good,"  he  says,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  the  world  from 
mnrmuring.    Some  say  she  would  do 
hotter  to  alter  her  head-dress,  which 
is  a  very  extraordinary  one ;  others 
have  remarked,    that  she    wears   a 
spreading  cap,  bearing  some  resem- 
hlance  to  a  mitre,  which  is  the  livery 
flfher  mission  and  the  character  of 
kcr  authority.     Others  complain,  that 
she  spoils  every  thing  instead  of  doing 
good,  prevents  charities  by  her  rigor- 
ons  examination  of  charitable  ladies, 
destroys  the  hospital  by  endeavour- 
ing to  regulate  it,  because  she  sends 
away  those  who,  to  her  thinking,  are 
not  ill    enough,  leaving   it    empty, 
&c.,  &c.    And  it  is  said,  she  ought 
not   to    meddle    so   much,  examin- 
ing  every  thing,    even  to  a  prison 
allowance     and     an     executioner's 
wages ;  but,"  concludes  the  sly  Abbe 
— who  doubtless  concealed  a   little 
solemn  irony  under  this  long  recapitu- 
lation of  charges  and  brief  acquittal 


of  the  accused — "  Virtue  is  generous 
and  puts  itself  above  all  such  mur- 
murs." 

Amidst  the  bustle  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, whilst  each  day  some  san- 
guinary drama  was  recapitulated  be- 
fore the  court,  whilst  sentences,  often 
of  savage  severity,  were  recorded,  and 
executions,  for  the  most  part  in  ai^^^ 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  time  was 
still  found  for  gaiety  and  amusement. 
Balls  and  assemblies  wont  on,  encour- 
aged by  the  President  do  Novion,  in 
order  to  do  pleasure  to  his  daughters ; 
and  all  the  lailies  of  quality  in  the  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  those  gentlemen  who 
had   managed    to    compound    their 
offences,    having    established  them- 
selves for  the  time  at  Clermont,  there 
was  no  lack  of  dancers.      And  tho 
grave  members  of  the  tribunal  did  not 
disdain  to  mingle  in  these  terpsicho- 
rean  gambols.        But   somehow    or 
other  there  was  always  disorder  at 
the  assemblies.    Decidedly  the  demon 
of  discord  was  abroad  in  Auvergne. 
"  Sometimes    the    ladies  quaiTellcd, 
menaced  each  other,  after  the  manner 
of  provincial  dames,  with  what  little 
credit  they  chanced  to  possess,  and 
were  on  the  point   of  seizing  each 
other  by  the  hair  and  fighting  with 
their  muffs.    This  disturbed  the  com- 
pany, but  thoy  managed  to  aj^jwaso 
the    disputants;     and    a    few  more 
hmrroes  and  goignadcs  were  dauci  d." 
The  boitrn'e  (V Auvergne,  now  conrtned 
to  peasants  and  water-carriers,  was  at 
that  time  a  favourite  and  fashionable 
dance.       "There    arc    ver}-    pretty 
women  here,"  says  Madame  (le  Se- 
vignc,  writing  from  Vichy,  the  20th 
May,  1676.  "  Yesterday,  they  danced 
the  boun'tes  of  the  country,  which  are 
tnily  tlie  prettiest  in  the  world.  Thoy 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, and    (kyogne  themselves   ex- 
ceedingly.   But  if  at  Versailles  those 
dancers  were  introduced  at  masque- 
rades, people  would  be  delighted  by 
the  novelty,  for  thoy  even    surpass 
the  Bo/iemiennes.^^  Fldchierwas  scan- 
dalised by   this   peculiar   movement 
or  degognement,  esteemed   so  capti- 
vating    by    tho    Marchioness.     lie. 
makes  no  doubt  that  these   dancers 
are  worthy  successors  of  "  the  Bac- 
chantes of  whom  so  much  is  spoken 
in  the  books  of  the  ancients.    The 
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bishop  of  Aleth  excommunicates  ia 
his  diocese  those  who  dance  in  that 
fashion.  Nevertheless,  the  practice 
is  so  common  in  Auvergne,  that 
children  learn  at  one  time  to  walk  and 
to  dance." 

Did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly 
accompany  the  Abbe  on  other  of 
the  excursions  in  the  environs  of 
Clermont,  for  which  he  continually 
finds  excuse  in  the  necessity  either  of 
escorting  ladies  or  of  enjoying  the 
winter  sunbeams.  As  at  Riom,  he 
always  manages  to  pick  up  some 
-anonymous  but  intelligent  acquain- 
tance, to  enlighten  him  concerning 
the  gossip  of  the  country,  and  to 
father  those  sallies  and  inuendoes  of 
which  he  himselfis  unwilling  to  assume 
the  responsibility.  His  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  Dominican  convent  is 
full  of  quiet  satire.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  fiiend  Monsieur  dcB 

*'a  sensible  man,  well  acquainted 
with  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  very 

agreeable  conversation."  M.  deB 

is  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sly  hits 
at  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  at 
tiie  pictures  and  records  of  miracles 
to  which  they  are  introduced  by  a 
simple  and  garrulous  monk.  There 
were  few  founders  of  religious  orders, 
they  were  informed,  of  such  good 
family  as  St  Dominick,  who  was  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  consequently 
far  superior  to  St  Ignatius,  whose 
nobility  the  Jesuits  vaunted,  and  who, 
after  all,  was  but  a  mere  gentleman. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  pictures 
of  the  grandee  upon  the  chm-ch  and 
cloister  walls,  representing  him  en- 
gaged in  various  pious  acts.  "In 
one  of  them  he  was  depicted  present- 
ing a  request  to  the  Pope,  surrounded 
by  his  cardinals,  whilst  on  the  same 
canvass  was  seen  the  horse  of  Troy, 
dragged  by  Priam  and  by  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  the  town,  with  all 
the  circumstances  related  by  Virgil  in 
the  second  book  of  the  iEneid." 
rickjhier  was  considerably  puzzled 
by  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane 
personagts;  but  his  guide  explained 
its  singularity  by  assigning  the  pic- 
ture to  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  as 
well  read  in  Virgil  and  Homer  as  in 
his  breviary,  who  made  a  good  use  of 
his  reading,  and  was  particularly 
happy  in  employing  it  to  the  glorifi- 


cation of  God  and  the  saints.  An* 
other  picture  represented  aDominicait 
holding  a  pair  of  scales,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  basket  full  of  fruit,  and 
in  the  other  an  empty  basket,  with 
the  inscription  Retribuat  tihi  Dens, 
The  promissoiy  note  of  the  Jacobina 
was  so  heavy  that  it  outweighed 
the  laden  basket.  The  guide  would 
fain  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty 
of  this  allegory,  suggested,  as  he 
maintained,  by  a  miracle  actually 
wrought  in  favour  of  his  order,  but 
Flechier  cut  him  short  in  his  homily^ 
and  passed  on  to  the  next  paintings 
the  representation  of  one  of  tho8» 
"piously  impidus"  legends,  as  M. 
Gonod  justly  styles  them,  so  often 
met  with  in  monkish  chronicles.  This 
one,  in  which  the  Saviour  of  mankind  is 
represented  as  supping  with  and  con- 
verting a  beautiful  Roman  courtesan, 
shocked  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Abb^  Fldchier  in  the  year  1666,  al- 
though in  the  year  1832,  it  was  not 
deemed  too  in-everent  for  repi'oduction 
in  a  work  entitled  **  Pouvoir  de 
Marie,"  written  by  the  notorious 
Liguori,  and  published  at  Clermont 
FeiTand,  by  the  Catholic  Society  for 
pious  books.  *'  I  could  not  help  tell- 
ing him,"  says  Flechier,  **  that  I  had 
seen  pictures  more  devout  and  touch- 
ing than  this  one ;  that  these  disgnisea 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  gallant,  were 
rather  extraordinary ;  that  there  are 
so  many  other  stories  more  edifying, 
and,  perhaps,  truer  .  .  .  ."  Here 
the  monk  internipted  the  Abb^,  and 
was  about  to  repeat  a  whole  volume 
of  miracles,  compiled  by  one  of  the 
brotherhood,  when  the  vesper  bell 
summoned  him  to  prayer,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Flechier,  who  manifestly  dis- 
approved as  much  the  profane  tra- 
vesty of  holy  things,  as  the  lying 
miracles  by  which  the  Dominicana 
strove  to  attract  into  their  begging- 
box  and  larder  the  contributions  of 
the  credulously  charitable. 

We  perhaps  risk  censure  by  ter- 
minating this  paper  without  a  more 
minute  consideration  of  the  Grands- 
Jours  themselves,  the  ostensible  sub- 
ject of  Flechier's  book,  and  without 
examining  in  greater  detail  the  nature 
of  the  crimes  and  characters  of  the 
culprits  brought  before  the  arbitrary 
tribunal.    Although  we  have  shown 
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that  a  large  portion  of  the  Memoires  Anvergne  by  a  less  decent  name — ^bnt 

consists  ofmatters  wholly  unconnected  language,  as  Fl^chier  says,  purines 

with  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  it  itself  even    in  the  most  barbarous 

must  not  be  thence  infen*ed  that  the  countries.    And  certainly  there  was 

Abb6  neglects  his  reporting  duties,  much  of  the  barbarian  in  the  Au- 

«nd  does  not  frequently  apply  himself  vergnat,  even  so  late  as  1666.    Tho 

to  give  long  and  elaborate  accounts  of  odious  exaction  referred  to  was  com- 

the  trials,  especially  of  the  criminal  pounded  by  payment  of  heavy  tribute, 

one^.  Many  of  these  are  sufficiently  re-  often  amounting  to  half  the  bride's 

roarkable  to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages  dowry.    The  Baron  d'Espinchal  was 

of  the  Causes  Ceiebres.   Some  have  ac-  another  brilliant  specimen  of  the  aris* 

tnally  found  their  way  thither.  In  Fie-  tocracy  of  Anvergne.  After  committing 

cliier's  narrative,  their  interest  is  often  a  series  of  crimes  we  have  no  incHna- 

obscured  and  diminished  by  wordi-  tion  to  detail,  he  pursued  his  wife 

ness  and  digression;  and  persons  inter-  (a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  ChA- 

ested  in  the  civil  or  criminal  jurispru-  teaumorand)  with  gross  insult,  eveu 

dence  of  the  period  will  surely  qnaiTel  in  her  convent -sanctuaiy  at  Cleimont. 

with  the  divine,  who  is  a  poor  lawyer,  The  unfortunate  lady  had  contracted 

apt  to  shirk  legal  points,  or,  when  he  such  a  habit  of  fear,  that  she  could  not 

endeavoiurs  to  unravel  them,  to  make  be  in  his  presence  without  trembling; 

confusion    worse    confounded.      The  and  on  his  putting  his  hand  to  his 

«tate  of  society  in  Auverguc,  in  the  pocket  to  take  out  his  watch,  whilst 

seventeenth  century,  is  exhibited  in  separated  from  her  by  the  grating  of 

^most  unfavourable  light.    We  find  the  conventparlour,  she  thought  he  was 

a  brutal   and  unchivalrous  nobility,  about  to  draw  a  pistol,  and  fell  fainting 

deficient  in  every  principle  of  honour,  from  her  chair.     Numerous  traits  of 

and  even  of  common  honesty,  nnfcel-  this  description  prove  baseness  and 

ing  to  their  dependents,  discourteous  brutality  as  well  as  vice  on  the  part  of 

to  ladies,   perfidious  to  each  other,  the  higher  orders  of  the  province,  who 

Here  we  behold  a  nobleman  of  an-  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  the 

«ient  name  offering  his  adversary  in  a  military  virtues  and  redeeming  quali- 

duel  the  choice  of  two  pistols,  from  ties  sometimes  found  in  outlawed  and 

one  of  which  he  has  drawn  the  ball,  desperate  banditti.     We  should  have 

"With  a  resolution  to  take  his  advan-  had  less  gratification  in  dwelling  upon 

tage  if  the  loaded  weapon  is  left  him,  the  crimes  and  excesses  naiTated  in 

and  to  find  a  pretext  for  discharging  the  Memoires^  than  we  have  derived 

and  reloading  the  other,  should  it  fall  from  the  consideration  of  their  lighter 

"to  his  share.     lie  gets  the  loaded  passages,  and  of  the  occasional  eccen- 

pistol,  and  shoots  his  man.  A  gentle-  tricities   and  many  admirable  quali- 

man  of  rank  and  quality  enforces  the  ties  of  their  estimable  and  reverend 

^froit  de  noces,  formerly   known   in  author. 
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DON  JOKX  OF  AUSTRIA. 


Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  (for 
an  account  of  whose  life  we  purpose  to 
lay  under  contribution  several  curious 
documents  lately  published  at  Mad- 
rid) was  bom  in  1545.  His  parentage 
on  the  mother's  side  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  Brant6me,  Moreri,  and 
others,  after  mentioning  the  Countess 
Barbe  de  Blomberghe  as  Don  John's 
putative  mother^  assert  that,  although 
Charles's  mistress,  she  certainly  was 
not  mother  to  Don  John,  whose 
parentage,  they  hint,  should  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  some  far  nobler  dame. 
But  Kanke,  and  the  best  informed 
modern  historians,  affirm  that  Barbe 
de  Blomberghe  was  really  Don 
John's  mother.  This  lady  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  of  Flanders,  and 
was  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her  day. 
After  his  love  for  her  was  extinct, 
Charles  V.  gave  Barbe  de  Blomberghe, 
with  a  large  dowry,  in  marriage,  to  a 
certain  Seigneur  Rechem,  who  held 
considerable  possessions  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Luxemburg,  and  lived  con- 
stantly at  Antwci-p. 

Don  John's  early  life  was  passed 
in  the  faiiu-house  of  a  rich  peasant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  where  the 
young  lad  was  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  privations,  and  early  inured 
to  hard  labour  and  coarse  fare, — 
a  fitting  preparation  for  his  future 
career.  Brantorae  mentions  it  as  a 
fact  much  to  Don  John's  credit,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  humble  education  as  a 
peasant,  he  showed  no  trace  of  vul- 
garity in  after  life,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  had  excellent  and  noble 
manners  in  the  field  and  in  drawing- 
rooms.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  sent 
for  the  lad,  when  he  grew  up,  to  come 
to  Spain,  rewarded  the  honest  peasant 
for  his  trouble,  and  announced  to  Don 
John  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Although 
the  Emperor  loved  the  boy  as  the 
son  of  his  old  age,  he  gave  him  nothing 
during  his  lifetime,  of  which  the 
ardent  young  prince  much  com- 
plained, saying  that  "  the  Emperor, 
having  ackiiowledged  him  as  his  son, 
should  have  given  him  the  means  of 
living  befitting  his  rank  and  birth." 


At  his  death,  Charles  left  Don  JoIm 
nothing  but  a  strong  recommendation 
to  his  successor  PhUip  n.  The  only 
wish  which  escaped  the  dying  monarch 
was,  that  Don  John  should  be  edu- 
cated for  the  church. 

Meanwhile,  Don  John^  who  was^ 
but  one  year  younger  than  Don 
Carlos,  was  brought  up  with  Philip's 
ill-starred  son :  and  at  this  period  of 
his  life  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
greatly  influenced  Don  John's  future 
destiny.  The  boy  revealed  to  Philip 
II.  some  hare-brained  folly  of  his- 
son  Don  Carlos.  This  conduct  gave 
the  Spanish  monarch  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  young  brother'* 
integrity  and  honour,  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  out  Charles  V.'s 
intentions,  but  to  educate  Don  John 
for  the  military,  instead  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  without  strong  oppo- 
sition from  some  of  Philip's  royal 
council.  The  conduct  of  Don  John, 
however  pleasing  to  Philip  11., 
di-ew  upon  the  young  prince  the  bitter 
animosity  of  Don  Carlos  who,  ever 
after,  treated  his  companion  with 
mai'ked  indignity  :  his  hatred  one  day 
went  to  the  length  of  twitting  Don 
John  with  his  illegitimacy.  Don 
Carlos  called  him  a  bastard,  hijo  de 
puta.  "  Yes,"  said  Don  John,  *'  I 
am  a  bastard ;  but  my  father  is  a 
better  man  than  yours :"  whereupon 
the  two  lads  came  to  blows. 

Passing  over  much  of  his  early  life^ 
we  come  to  the  year  1 5G9,  when  Don 
John  was  sent  against  the  Moors  of 
Grenada.  In  this  expedition  he  de- 
veloped considerable  military  talents^ 
and  gave  such  evidence  of  personal 
courage,  that  the  old  captains  and 
veteran  soldiers  who  remembered 
the  early  campaigns  of  his  father, 
Ciuirles  v.,  called  out  with  one  accord, 
**  Ah !  this  is  a  true  son  of  the 
Emperor."  Ea!  es  verdadero  hijo 
del  Emperador.  Don  John  returned 
from  this  campaign  covered  with 
glory,  and  with  the  reputation  of  bein 
one  of  the  best  captains  of  the  age. 

Meanwhile,  the  infidels  were  makin 
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plobe.  The  taking  of  Cj-prus  by  the 
Turks  alarmed  all  Europe  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  league  was  formed 
between  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Spanish  monarch,  in  order  to  pat 
a  stop  to  any  further  inroads  in  this 
quarter ;  a  ileet  was  manned,  soldiers 
were  levied,  to  stem  the  threatened 
invasicHi  of  Christendom.  Don  John, 
whose  Tepntation  was  now  exceedingly 
great,  was  selected  for  the  command  of 
the  allied  forces.  It  had  previously 
been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
At  this  time  of  his  life,  Don  John 
was  six -and -twenty,  in  the  full 
bloom  of  youth  and  manly  strength. 
Lippomano,  a  Neapolitan,  describes 
him  as  ^^  a  person  of  a  most  beautiful 
presence  and  of  wonderful  grace; 
with  but  little  beard  and  large 
mustachios.  His  complexion  is  fair, 
and  he  weareth  his  hair  long  and 
turned  back  over  his  shoulders,  the 
which  is  a  great  ornament  unto  him. 
He  dresses  sumptuously,  and  with 
such  care  and  neatness,  that  it  is  a 
Bight  to  see."  "  Moreover,"  adds 
Lippomano,  *^  he  is  active  and  well- 
made,  and  succeedeth  beyond  measure 
in  all  manly  exercises."*  No  one 
rode,  no  one  wielded  the  sword  better 
than  the  young  hero,  who,  moreover, 
had  all  the  popular  qualities  fitted  to 
ingratiate  him  with  women  and 
soldiers — ^he  was  gracioiLS,  affable,  and 
open-handed.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
Don  John  lamented  that  he  had  not 
alreatly  won  by  his  own  right  handsome 
independent  kingdom  of  his  owii.  'Jo 
the  attainment  of  tliis  object  ho  looked 
confidently  to  the  league  or  to  the 
Venetians;  and  the  great  victory  of 
Lepanto,  which  he  gained  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  fleets, — to  which  period 
in  the  life  of  our  hero  we  have  now 
arrived, — seemed  to  justify  his  expec- 
tations ;  in  this,  however,  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

Tlie  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought 
on  the  7th  October,  1571.  On  the  side 
of  the  allies  were  about  two  hundred 
large  galleys,  six  smaller  ones,  and 
twenty-two  other  vessels ;  of  these, 
eight>'-one  galleys  and  thirty  frigates 
belonged  to  Spain,  the  rest  to  his 
holiness  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Vene- 
tians. The  armament  on  board  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty-one  thousand 


fighting  men,  of  whom  eleven, 
or  twelve  thousand  were  Spaniards, 
the  rest  Italians  and  Germans.  Don 
John,  like  a  good  general,  had  cai-e- 
fully  seen  that  the  gallejns  were 
well-provided  with  ammunition  : 
each  galley,  in  addition  to  its  regidar 
crew  and  armament,  had  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  extra  soldiers  on 
board.  The  Turkish  fleet  consisted 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  large 
galleys,  and  seventy  other  smaller 
vesseh*,  on  board  of  which  were,  in  all, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  fighting 
men.  The  Turks  came  sailing  down 
the  wind,  full  upon  the  allied  fleet, 
with  a  confidence  acquired  by  the 
frequency  of  their  victories  over  the 
Spanish  vessels,  which  they  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  seizing  and  carr}'ing  as 
prizes  into  Argel  and  other  port's.  The 
Turks,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of 
the  sun  in  their  backs,  andc<msef|iiently 
it  poured  its  hot  rays  full  in  the  face 
of  the  Christian  host.  Don  John  of 
Austrhi  was  at  first  in  some  trouble,  as 
Don  Alvaro  do  Bazan,  the  ^larquis 
de  Santa  Cruz,  commanding  the  Nea- 
politan squadron,  was  by  some  means 
detained  behind,  as  well  as  Don  Juan 
de  Cardona,  who  had  gone  with 
eight  galleys  to  reconnoitre  a  distant 
port.  Don  John,  however,  despatched 
a  few  quick-sailing  frigates  in  search 
of  them,  the  moment  the  Turkish  ficet 
hove  in  sight.  Meanwhile,  Don  J(>hn 
and  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  as  well  as 
the  crews  and  soldiers  of  all  those  gal- 
leys which  wore  near  him,  raised  cru- 
cifixes and  standanls,  knelt  down  on 
the  decks  of  their  vessels,  and  made 
humble  supplication  to  the  Almighty 
to  give  them  the  victoiy.  Don  John, 
with  a  soldier's  heart,  had  a  strong 
dash  of  the  priest  in  his  composition. 
Absolution  was  likewise  given,  during 
this  inter\'al  (»f  peace,  to  all  who 
might  so  soon  render  up  their  souls 
to  God,  by  Fray  Juan  Machuca, 
Alonso  Serrano,  Juan  de  Huarca,  and 
other  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  friars 
and  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition. Luckily,  at  this  moment  the 
wind  lulled,  and  the  Turkish  squadron 
was  forced  to  come  slowlv  on  with 
their  oars.  This  happy  incident  gave 
Don  John  plenty  of  time  to  arrange 
his  order  of  battle. 


•  Ranke,  FUnten  und  Volker,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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It  was  raid-day  on  the  7th  Octo- 
ber 1571  before  the  two  armadas  came 
together,  and  Don  John  fired  a  gun 
as  a  signal  to  his  fleet  to  commence 
the  attack.  By  this  time,  most  for- 
tunately, the  Marquis  de  Santa  Cniz, 
with  the  Neapolitan  galleys,  had  ar- 
rived. Don  John  ordered  all  the  bri- 
gantincs  and  other  light  and  fast- 
sailing  vessels  to  retire  from  the  scene 
of  action,  so  that  no  one  might  think 
of  escaping,  but  should  fight  to  the 
last.  When  the  armadas  approached 
each  other,  Don  John  ordered  the 
tnnnpets  to  sound  the  charge,  and  ex- 
horted his  people  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. On  nearing  the  Turkish  fleet, 
Don  John  was  able  to  recognise  the 
galley  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Basa 
Hali,  (All  Pasha)  by  its  ensign  and 
sacred  standard.  Don  John  ordered 
Ills  own  vessel  to  bear  down  upon  the 
Turk,  who  reserved  his  fire  until  the 
Spanish  vessel  was  within  half  a  boat's 
length,  when  he  fired  three  shots;  the 
first  carried  away  some  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  vessel,  killing  several  of  the 
galley-slaves  at  their  oars ;  the  second 
passed  over  the  caboose  or  kitchen  on 
board  Don  John's  vessel,  which  was 
occupied  by  soldiers  armed  with  ar- 
quebuses ;  while  the  third  shot  went 
over  the  heads  of  several  solcliers  who 
were  intrenched  in  one  of  the  boats  on 
^eck.  Don  John,  who  had  likewise 
I'esei'ved  his  fire,  now  poured  in  a 
volley,  which  did  infinite  mischief  to 
the  Turk ;  and  the  two  galleys  ran 
into  one  another  with  a  mighty  crash, 
and  got  hopelessly  entangled.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  raged 
furiously  on  both  sides.  No  less  than 
eleven  other  vessels  were  engaged  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Don  John 
and  Ali  Pasha,  and  all  the  several 
crews  fought  hand  to  hand.  The 
Turkish  admiral  was  supported  by 
«even  other  Turkish  galleys,  while  Don 
John  was  assisted  by  five  large  ves- 
sels of  his  own  side,  of  which  one  was 
the  Roman  galley.  La  Grifona,  com- 
manded by  Marco  Antonio  Colonna, 
and  the  others  were  Venetian  or  Spa- 
nish. For  one  whole  hour  the  fighting 
continued  without  either  party  appa- 
rently getting  the  best  of  it.  Twice 
did  the  Spaniards  cany  the  decks  of 
the  Turkish  admiral's  vessel,and  twice 
were  they  driven  back  with  tremen- 
dous slaughter.  Once  they  had  almost 


reached  the  Turkish  flag-staff.  The 
caboose  of  Don  John's  vessel,  filled  with 
picked  men  under  Don  Pedro  Zapata, 
did  infinite  service ;  one  man  alone 
fired  forty  rounds  of  cartridge.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  s  hai'd  fight- 
ing, victoiy  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Pasha  and  above  five 
hundi'ed  of  his  men  were  killed,  bis 
sons  made  prisoners,  his  standard 
pulled  down,  and  the  Cross  planted  in 
its  stead.  About  the  same  time  the 
other  galleys  near  Don  John's  vessel 
likewise  forced  their  way  through  the 
Turkish  squadron.  Don  John  now 
ordered  victory  to  be  loudly  pro- 
claimed, and  had  time  to  look  about 
him,  so  as  to  bring  assistance  where 
it  was  most  needed. 

On  his  return  from  his  reconnoit- 
eriug  cruise,  Don  Juan  de  Cardona, 
admiral  of  the  Sicilian  forces,  had 
fallen  in  with  some  fifteen  Turkish 
galleys,  which  he  kept  emploj^ed  until 
Don  John  of  Austria  bore  down  tri- 
umphantly to  his  assistance,  and  cap- 
tured the  infidels.  Of  fi\e  hundred 
Spaniards  who  were  with  Don  Juan 
de  Cardona,  not  fifty  escaped  without 
a  wound  of  some  sort.  It  was  in  this 
same  battle  of  Lepanto  that  Miguel 
Cervantes  lost  his  ai*m,  and  most  of 
our  readers  will  recollect  how  the  brave 
soldier  tells  the  story  of  his  own  life 
in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha.  The  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cniz  fought  most  bravely,  and  twice 
narrowly  escaped  death  —  two  shots 
from  an  arqnebuse  glanced  off  from  his 
armour  of  proof.  In  this  battle  the 
Turks  lost  1 17  galleys  and  some  other 
smaller  vessels;  117  cannon,  17  mor- 
tars and  256  smaller  guns*,  and  3,486 
slaves ;  all  which  booty  was  divided 
among  the  Spaniai'ds,  the  Yenetians, 
and  the  Pope.  The  sacred  standard 
of  Mecca,  of  which  Luis  Maimol  has 
written  a  glowing  description,  was 
sent,  together  with  the  news  of  this 
gi-eat  victory,  to  Philip  II.,  and  reach- 
ed the  Escurial  in  November  1671. 
This  standard  was  about  as  large 
as  a  sheet;  the  white  ground  was 
covered  with  writing  in  the  Arabic 
character,  and  most  of  the  letters  were 
gilt.  It  was  burnt  in  the  great  •fire 
which  destroyed  the  monastery  of  the 
Escurial  in  1671,  just  one  hundred 
years  after  it  had  graced  those  walls. 

When    the   news    of    this    great 
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vfctory  reached  Philip  II.,  he  was 
attendmg  vespers  at  the  church 
of  the  Escurial.  A  loud  *^  Te  Deum 
kntdamus^*  was  immedlatelj  sung 
with  the  whole  strength  of  the  choir, 
and  the  following  day  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place  "  in  gratiarum  ac- 
tione,"  at  which  the  austere  monarch 
assisted.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  a  short  letter,  written  to  Philip's 
trusty  and  contidcntial  secretaiy,  An- 
tonio Perez,  by  one  Francisco  Murillo, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto;  the  letter  is  dated  the  9th  Oc- 
tober 1671,  two  days  after  the  victory. 
"  Illustrious  Sir, — Te  Deum  lau- 
damuB^  te  Dettm  conjitemur  /God  and 
his  illust  rious  Mother  h  ave  been  pi  eased 
to  give  us  the  victory  over  the  Turk- 
ish fleet,  and  His  omnipotence  hatb 
been  most  clearly  made  known,  inas- 
much as  this  proud  and  great  armada 
hath  been  broken  and  conquered.  We 
fought  valiantly  some  two  or  three 
hours ;  many  of  our  galleys  were  en- 
gaged with  two,  three,  or  four  of  the 
enemy's  vessels.  The  number  of  the 
Turkish  vessels,  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
amounted  to  about  270,  rather  more 
than  less ;  in  the  which  they  had 
stowed  a5  many  men  at  arms  as  they 
could  collect  in  all  Greece,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  best  they 
could  tind  ;  and  they  were  directed  to 
come  in  search  of  us — for  such  were 
the  orders  from  Constantinople.  Some 
of  the  vessels  of  the  arninda,  and  some 
foot-soldiers,  having  been  despatched 
on  the  approach  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  to  consult  with  the  Turk 
as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  the 
Seignior  ordered  the  Turkish  fleet 
to  seek  until  it  found  us.  Nor  had 
they  much  trouble  tlierein :  for  the 
very  same  morning  on  which  they 
left  the  port  with  this  intent,  namely, 
on  Sunday  the  7th  October,  the 
day  of  St  Mark,  Pope  and  Con- 
fessor, the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  near  some  islands  called 
Le  Corcholare,  (?)  whither  they  were 
coming  with  the  same  intent  as  our- 
selves, namely,  to  anchor.  When  we 
made  this  mutual  discovery,  nothing 
was  to  be  done  save  to  prepare  for  ac- 


tion. Tlie  Turks  were  amazed  at  the 
smallness  of  our  number,  and  thought 
that  we  should  fly;  but  they  were 
speedily  undeceived,  and  very  much 
to  their  cost ;  for,  in  the  short  space  of 
time  I  have  mentioned,  not  a  vessel  of 
theirs  but  was  taken,  sunk,  or  burnt, 
or  had  fled.  Many  escaped  by  running 
their  smaller  vessels  ashore,  and 
Uchali,*  with  a  part  of  his  galliots,  es- 
caped. The  Admiral  Pasha  died 
fighting,  but  his  two  young  sons  were 
taken.  Many  other  notorious  cor- 
sahrs  were  likewise  taken  or  killed.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  the  number  of  ves- 
sels taken  or  destroyed ;  but  I  think 
for  certain  they  are  above  two  hun- 
dred ;  and  the  best  is  that,  of  our 
squadron,  no  captain-general  or  per- 
son of  any  importance  is  missing  or 
even  wounded ;  of  the  othere  I  only 
know  of  Captain  Francisco  de  Cor- 
doba, tlje  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  was  killed  by  an  ar- 
quebuse-shot;  of  other  folk  but  few 
are  killed  or  wounded.  It  is  the 
work  of  God  and  not  of  man.  You 
will  be  i)leased  to  hear  that  not  one 
of  our  vessels  but  has  another  in 
tow,  which  it  has  taken,  and  that  we 
all  did  well.  The  galley  in  which  I 
was  did  the  least  of  all ;  we  fought 
the  Turk  who  was  opposed  to  us,  at- 
tacked the  infidels'  vessel  by  the  poop, 
throwing  into  it  shot,  stones,  an(l 
fire  until  it  suiTcndcrcd ;  and  we 
captured  two  Hags  which  hung  at 
the  stem.  Some  soldiers  got  good 
booty  in  clothes.  After  this  wc  se- 
cured some  others,  and  drove  so  many 
ashore  that  it  is  a  shame  to  tell ;  and 
in  all  ourvessel-we  had  not  so  much 
as  six  wounded,  and  not  one  killed. 
Many  of  our  galley-slaves  who  were 
released  fought  like  lions,  and  restored 
to  liberty  an  infinite  number  of  Chris- 
tian captives  who  were  in  the  Turkish 
fleet;  among  these  were  more  than 
2,000  Spaniards,  and  many  women 
and  children  whom  the  Turks  had 
seized  in  Cephalonia  and  otlier  i)ai-ts. 
Had  not  the  season  been  so  far  ad- 
vanced, wc  might  have  gone  safely 
as  far  as  Constantinople ;  at  any  rate 
we  might  have  taken  all  Greece  and 


•  Uchali  was  a  famous  rcne;;adc,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  who,  from  being  a  ^lave  of 
the  Grand  Seignior's,  became  King  of  Argel. — See  Branlome,  IJcnv.eg  Iliuitref,  \cl. 
i.  p.  2CG. 
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the  Morca ;  but  it  is  already  winter, 
and,  moreover,  we  have  not  sufficient 
provisions  aboard. 

"  Don  Bernardino  de  Cardenas  died 
of  a  spent  ball  from  an  arquebuse, 
which  struck  him  on  the  breast ;  al- 
though the  ball  did  not  enter  the  flesh, 
Don  Bernardino  fell  and  never  rose 
again.  The  Count  de  Bianco,  and  a 
few  other  gentle  folks  like>\'ise  fell 
fighting  valiantly.  Captain  Juan  Ru- 
bio  is  safe  and  sound,  after  performing 
mangels  ¥rith  his  crew ;  for  he  fought 
with  three  large  galleys  at  once,  and 
made  them  all  yield  ;  but  neither  he 
nor  I  have  got  a  single  maravedi.  It 
would  have  been  no  bad  thing  to  have 
stumbled  across  a  good  purse  full  of 
ducats.  But  you,  sir,  will  remem- 
ber your  ser\'ants ;  we  have  no 
hope  from  any  one  after  you  but  in 
God,  who  we  pray  may  keep  you 
and  your  house  in  that  health  and  in 
that  increase  of  wealth  whicli  we, 
your  servants,  do  desire.  From  Le 
Corchorale,  this  9th  October  1571. 
Illustrious  sir,  I  kiss  your  hands.  I 
entreat  you  to  send  a  servant  with 
this,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  my 
brother  the  canon.  1  take  this  liberty 
as  the  affair  is  of  importance."* 

Two  years  after  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  Don  John  of  Austria  gained 
fresh  laurels  at  Tunis  and  Biiierta : 
and  these  victories  seem  to  have  con- 
firmed him  in  his  ambitious  projects 
of  obtaining  an  independent  kingdom. 
Juan  Soto,  a  man  of  much  experience 
in  military  matters,  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  to  Grenada,  had 
been  placed  about  his  person  as  sec- 
retary by  Kuy  Gomez  de  Silva, 
Prince  of  Eboli,  and  who  had  served 
with  Don  John  all  through  the 
Moorish  and  Italian  campaign,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  encouraged  Don 
John  in  these  ambitions  aspirations. 
By  allusions  to  the  former  pomp  and 
splendour  of  ancient  Carthage,  Juan 
Soto  inspired  Don  John  with  the  idea 
of  erecting  Tunis  into  an  independent 
kingdom  ;  the  Pope  even  was  induced 
to  recommend  this  scheme  to  Philip 
II. 's  favourable  consideration.  But 
the  monarch  had  no  wish  to  lose  so 
able  a  general  as  Don  John,  to  whom 
he  looked  for    the   extension  of  the 


Spanish  monarchy ;  still  less  could 
he  think  of  establishing  a  rival  and 
independent  kingdom  at  Tunis.  A 
despatch  was  thei'efore  forwarded  to 
Don  John,  in  which  all  the  reasons 
for  the  dismantling  of  Tunis  were  ur- 
gently put.  But  Don  John  disobey- 
ed ordei's,  and  fortified  the  town,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  erecting  Tunis  into 
the  capital  of  his  future  kingdom. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  town  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Jaau 
Soto  was  shrewdly  suspected  st  Iraad- 
quarters  of  advising  this  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  royal  orders.  It  was  there- 
fore deemed  expedient  to  remove  the 
scheming  and  dangei'ous  secretary;  but 
some  prudence  was  necessary  lest  Don 
John  might  sec  through  the  suspicions 
of  the  Spanish  court.  Juan  Soto  was 
accordingly  rewarded  by  promotion, 
and  made  Proveedor-general  of  the 
armada.  Juan  Escovedo,  a  crea- 
ture of  Philip  II.,  who,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  became  far  more 
dangerous  than  his  predecessor  in  of- 
fice, was  placed  about  Don  John  as 
his  secretaiy.  Soto,  however,  wa* 
too  useful  to  Don  John  to  be  so 
easily  parted  with,  and  we  still  find 
him  acting,  in  conjunction  with  Esco- 
vedo, in  the  capacity  of  secretary',  as 
late  as  1577.  Philip  U.  soon  disco- 
vered to  his  cost  that  the  change  of 
secretaries  brought  no  change  of  po- 
licy ;  nay,  Escovedo  proved  a  more 
willing  tool,  and  inspired  Don  John 
with  far  loftier  schemes  of  ambition 
than  Soto,  his  predecessor  in  oflice, 
had  ever  conceived. 

In  the  year  1576  Philip  II.  thought 
fit  to  take  Don  ,John  of  Austria  fi-om 
the  scenes  of  his  triumph  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  remove  him  from  his 
dreams  of  independent  kingdoms  at 
Tunis  into  the  midst  of  European  in- 
trigues. Don  John  was  sent  to  take 
command  of  the  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries,  where  the  ferocious  and 
iron  rule  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  of 
his  successor,  Don  Luis  de  Requesens, 
the  commendador  mayor  of  Castile, 
had  plunged  the  Flemings  deeper  mto 
rebellion,  and  had  obliterated  the 
little  loyalty  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
which  still  lingered  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.   Don  John  was  selected  for  this 


*  Bocumentos  ineditoa  para  la  IlhtorLx  de  E»pana,  vol.  iii.  p.224. 
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post  from  his  likeness  to  his  father, 
the  late  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  whose 
menioiy  the  Flemings  still  cherished, 
and  from  Us  oonnexion  with  the  coun- 
try, his  supposed  nether  belonging  to 
one  of  the  beist  families  iuFlanders.  For 
these  reasons,  this  appointment  was 
held  likely  to  be  popuhur,  and  to  lead 
to  good  results.  Don  John  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  without  delay  to  his 
new  government ;  and  bis  secretary, 
EsooFedo,  came  to  Madrid  to  procure 
money  and  other  matters  necessary 
for  his  mastcr^s  new  office. 

While  Escovedo  was  in  Madrid, 
apparently  engaged  in  these  details, 
Antonio  Perez,  Philip's  confidential 
secretary,  accidentally  discovered  from 
the  Pope^s  nunoio,  who  asked  him  if 
there  was  about  the  court  such  a  per- 
son as  one  Escovedo,"*  that  Don 
John^s  ambitious  views  were  by  no 
means  extinguished.  As  his  brother's 
policy  would  not  permit  him  to  found 
a  new  empire  at  Tunis,  the  Pope,  the 
Guises,  and  Don  John  had  planned 
an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  Mary,  queen  of  Sc6ts,  was 
to  be  released  from  prison  ;  Elizabeth 
dethroned ;  England  brought  back  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  her  new  husband,  Don 
John  of  Austria — for  this  marriage 
formed  part  of  the  project.  Here  was  a 
scheme  to  captivate  an  ambitious,  chi- 
valrous young  prince  I  Tiie  nuncio  in 
answer  told  Perez  that,  in  a  despatch 
which  he  had  received  fi*om  Rome,  he 
was  instmcted  to  interest  Philip  II. 
in  this  expedition,  and  to  request  the 
Spanish  monarch  to  aid  Dun  John  in 
this  meditated  attempt  upon  England. 
This  was  not  quite  new  to  Perez ;  some 
vague  surmises  had  already  been  ex- 
cited against  the  doings  of  Escovedo 
and  Don  John,  by  hints  thrown  out  by 
Don  Juan  de  Zuniga,  the  Spanish 
minister  in  Rome,  whose  suspicions 
had  been  excited  by  the  frequent 
communications  between  Escovedo, 
the  Pope,  and  the  Guises.  Antonio  Pe- 
rez, now  that  he  held  the  threads  of 
the  plot  in  his  hand,  instantly  inform- 
ed Philip  of  the  whole  project.  At 
this  inauspicious  moment  Don  John 
himself,  against  Philip's  peremptor}^ 
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orders  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Nether- 
lands, reached  Barcelona,  with  two 
fast-saiUng  galleys,  and  hurried  on  to 
Madrid,  where  he  found  his  brother 
Philip  fully  apprised  of  his  scheme. 
But  such  was  Don  John's  manly  air, 
such  the  iniluence  which  his  straight- 
fbrward  conduct  exercised  over  the 
suspicions  nature  of  Philip  II.,  thai  the 
Spanish  monarch  yielded  arelnctant 
assent  to  his  brother's  plans  of  ag- 
grandisement, and  promised  to  allow 
him  to  make  use  of  the  Spanish  vete- 
rans in  aid  of  his  expedition  against 
England,  after  he  had  pacified  the  Low 
Countries.  Perez  says  that  Philip 
consented  to  this  scheme  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  Don  John  of  Austria 
to  use  greater  diligence  in  Flanders. 
Full,  therefore,  of  his  new  govern- 
ment and  of  his  own  ambitious  pro- 
jects, Don  John  left  Spain;  and  on 
the  17th  October  1576,  we  find  the 
following  letter  from  him  to  his  friend 
and  adviser  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo, 
Marc[uis  of  Villa  Franca,  whose  rej>u- 
tation  as  a  general  was  founded  upon 
the  capture  from  the  Moors  of  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  El  Peilon  de  Velez. 
*'••••  Concerning  my  own  jour- 
ney I  desire  to  say  as  much  as  the 
time  will  allow  me,  leaving  to  others 
to  tell  you  morc  at  length  how  1  shall 
go.  I  jouniey  to  Flanders  in  dis- 
guise through  France,  and,  next  to 
God,  the  disguise  will  save  me.  I  go^ 
not  a  little  contented  to  be  able  to  do 
you  some  senicc ; — (Don  John  had 
busied  himself  much  in  procuring  for 
Don  (iarcia  the  promise  of  a  gi-andee- 
ship  of  the  first  class)  ; — "desiring  to 
encounter  perils,  and  by  no  means 
fatiguing  myself  with  these  new 
laboura  which  I  have  undertaken. 
Money  is  short,  and  my  present  neces- 
sities great.  In  the  end  God  hath 
to  take  up  this  his  cause  in  every  way, 
and  to  aid  me  individually  with  a 
miracle.  You  must  let  me  know 
where  I  shall  receive  your  letters,  and 
I  will  advise  you,  God  willing,  of  my 
safe  amval:  and  I  beseech  you  to 
tell  me  alway  of  your  health,  and  to 
advertise  me,  as  is  vour  habit,  of  your 
opinion  as  to  my  doings  ;  and  to  make 
use  of  me  in  all  ways  as  a  sincere 
friend,  and  as  such  I  congratulate  you 


*  Memorial  di  Antonio  Perez  del  Hecho  de  »u  Cato,  p.  300. 
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on  the  marriage  of  Don  Pedro,  and 
on  tlie  state  in  which  the  SeBora  Doila 
Elvh'a  is  ;  and  may  it  all  turn  out  as 
you  may  best  desire.  From  the 
Pardo,  the  17th  Oct.,  1576.  At  your 
fiervice,  Don  Juan."* 

We  gather  the  particulars  of  his 
journey  tlirough  France  from  Bran- 
tome,  who  says  that  *'Don  John 
without  any  gi-eat  suite,  and  in  order 
to  go  ^nth  grcater  certainty,  rode 
post  with  six  companions  only  ;  hav- 
ing Tyith  him  Seilor  Don  Otavio  Gon- 
2agua  as  his  confidant,  and  a  French 
postilion,  whom  he  found  in  Spain,  as 
his  guide ;  the  latter  was,  moreover,  an 
excellent  companion,  and  knew  every 
road,  lane,  and  bye-path  in  France. 
This  man  led  Don  John  across  France 
in  most  dangerous  and  unquiet  times : 
in  Guycnne  they  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  war,  which  indeed  broke  out  some 
three  months  after.  Don  John  airived 
in  Paris,  and  got  off  his  horse  at  the 
hotel  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
the  street  of  St  Anthoine."t  That 
same  night  he  seems  to  have  gone  to 
a  great  ball  at  the  Louvre,  where  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
Queen  of  NavaiTe,  before  whom  he 
stood  like  one  entranced.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Don  John,  still  full  of 
Marguerite  of  Navarre,  saw  the 
palace  and  the  other  sights  of  Paris, 
and  started  again  on  his  journey, — no 
one  having  an  idea,  till  he  was  gone, 
that  he  had  been  in  Paris  at  all.  He 
travelled  again  in  disguise,  and  on 
horseback,  to  the  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  thence  to  Flandei*s,  where 
he  found  that  Antwerj)  had  just  been 
taken  and  sacked.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  peace  was  concluded ;  one  of 
the  fii*st  conditions  of  which  was  the 
departure  of  all  Spanish  troops  by 
laud.  We  shall  .see  that  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  Italy  instead  of  by  sea 
to  England,  and  were  said  to  be  so 
charged  with  booty  that  they  could 
scarce  walk.  AVc  find  Don  John  writ- 
ing in  the  following  terms  to  Don  Gar- 
cia de  Toledo,  on  the  21st  February, 
1677,  after  peace  had  been  concluded. 

"  Most  illustrious  sir, — Not  to  tire 
you  with  a  long  letter,  I  will  refer 
you  to  my  secretary,  Juan  de  Soto, 


who  will  inform  you  of  the  state  in 
which  things  are  here,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  are  better  than 
could  be  expected,  as  every  thing 
was,  when  I  came,  as  bad  as  pos* 
sible.  To  God  be  rendered  thanks, 
in  that  he  hath  given  me  patience 
to  suffer  what  it  appeared  impos- 
sible for  any  human  creature  to 
bear,  before  this  blind  people  could 
be  brought  out  of  their  passion, 
which  kept  their  minds  so  hardened 
against  their  own  peace  and  quiet. 
But  since  his  Divine  Majesty  has 
permitted  things  to  come  to  this  pass, 
I  trust  that  with  time  the  whole 
machine  will  come  round  to  its  proper 
place.  The  moment  any  thing  of 
consequence  occurs  I  will  let  you 
know  ;  and  I  entreat  of  you  to  inform 
me  of  the  state  of  your  health,  of 
which  I  have  heard  nothing  since  I 
reached  Lnxembiu-g,  which  is  now 
more  than  three  months  and  a  half. 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this, 
as  I  do  not  hear  that  the  passes 
are  closed  .  .  .  Some  of  the  condi- 
tions of  this  peace  are  hard,  most 
hard ;  but  necessary  to  save  religion 
and  to  ensure  obedience.  Time  will 
do  something,  and  already  much 
has  been  done  by  the  grace  of  God. 
At  your  service,  Don  JuAN."t 

But  now,  when  Don  John  fully 
expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  peace, 
and  to  employ  his  Spanish  veterans  in 
the  conquest  of  England,  he  saw  all 
his  hopes  frustrated.  The  states  of 
Flanders  steadily  refused  to  allow  the 
Spanish  troops  to  be  embarked  on 
board  any  vessels  in  their  harbours, 
lest  they  should  be  used  against  Zea- 
land and  Holland,  but  demanded,  in 
a  peremptoiy  tone,  that  the  troops 
should  be  instantly  despatched  by 
land,  according  to  the  treaty.  More- 
over, Philip  resisted  the  pressing 
appeal  of  the  Pope's  nuncio  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter.  Thus  **  was 
England  saved  from  the  horrors 
of  an  invasion, — curious  that  for  once 
in  their  lives  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  Philip  of  Spain  shonld  have  had 
similar  interests  at  heart !  § 

Don  John's  ambitious  spirit  still 
drove  him  to  seek  some  means  of  ac- 


*  Documentos  ineditoa  para  la  Ilittoria  de  Etpana,  vol.  iii.  p.  178- 
+  Brantome,  Hommes  Illuftres, 

t  Documentos  ineditos  para  la  Hittoria  de  Espana,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 
§  Uanke,  FVrsten  und  Vofker  von  Sud  Evropa,yo\,  i.  p.  178. 
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quiring  an  independent  kingdom, 
either  in  the  East,  in  England,  France, 
or  Spain.  Much  to  Philip's  disquiet,  Don 
John  now  held  constant  commanica- 
tion  with  the  Gnises  ;  emissaries  went 
to,  and  came  frequently  from,  Rome, 
without  Don  John  ever  acquainting 
his  sospidons  brother  with  his  in- 
trigues. Escovedo  was  exceed- 
mgly  busy,  and  Perez  was  em- 
ployed by  Philip  II.  to  worm  out 
the  secret,  which  he  did  by  the 
most  dishonourable  artifices.  lie 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Escovedo,  and,  after  blaming 
Don  John's  secretary  for  writing  to 
the  Pope  without  Philip's  knowledge, 
Perez  assured  Escovedo  that  then: 
correspondence  should  be  kept  pro- 
foundly secret  from  the  king.  All  this 
time  the  wily  secretary  of  state  show- 
ed all  the  letters  and  despatches  to 
Philip,  who  frequently  amended  the 
drafts  of  the  minutes  with  his  own 
hand.  Nay,  to  obviate  suspicion, 
Perez  occasionally  put  in  some  abuse 
of  the  monarch.*  •Don  John,  in 
moments  of  disappointment,  wrote 
to  Perez — ^For  the  sake  of  his  life, 
of  his  honour,  of  his  soul,  he  must 
quit  Flandera  —  he  would  leave  his 
post  when  people  least  expected 
it — although  this  crime  might  be 
punished  with  blood.f  He  talked  of 
entering  France  "  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  adventnrei*8,  consisting  of 
eOOOinfantry  and  2000  horse."!  More- 
over, Don  John  was  frequently  heard 
to  say,  ''Escovedo  and  money — money 
and  Escovedo."  The  latter  became 
exceedingly  bold,  and  said  that, 
after  conquering  England,  it  would  be 
easy  to  gain  Spain :  that  with  tlie 
ports  of  Santander  and  the  Peila  do 
Mogron,  a  footing  might  be  gained  in 
Castile.  But  what  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  was  the  demand  made  by 
Escovedo,  who  was  now  in  Spain, 
to  be  instantly  appointed  governor 
of  the  Peiia  do  Mogron.  Philip,  seeing 
in  this  demand  confirmation  strong 
of  his  worst  suspicions,  thought  Esco- 
vedo too  dangerous  a  person  to  be 
allowed  to  live,  and  Perez  was  ordered 
to  despatch  this  intriguing  emissary. 
Poison  was  administered  in  vain  ;  at 


last  Escovedo  was  stabbed  in  tho 
streets  of  Madrid  by  one  Insausti,  on 
tho  31st  March  1577.  But  for  the 
whole  of  this  most  curious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Antonio  Perez,  whoso 
airs  of  authority  had  made  him  de- 
tested,— for  a  full  comprehension  of 
Don  John's  ambitious  views, — of  tho 
part  which  Escovedo  played  in  thi» 
drama, — of  his  murder  by  the  com- 
mand of  Philip,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  guilty  accessary,  Antonio 
Perez,  was  made  the  scape-goat  of 
the  whole  transaction,  and  offered  up 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  long-cherished 
hatred  of  Escovedo's  family,  and  of 
his  rival  Mateo  Vasquez — of  the  in- 
surrection in  Arragon,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  this  transac* 
tion, — we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mons.  Mignet's  interesting  work  on 
Philip  II.  and  Antonio  Perez,  where 
they  will  find  the  whole  story  handled 
with  admirable  precision  by  a  master 
of  his  art.§ 

The  murder  of  Escovedo  must  have 
opened  Don  John's  eyes,  and  shown 
him  that  Philip  would  never  allow 
him  to  acquire  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Don  John's  am- 
bitious spirit  seems  now  to  have 
preyed  upon  itself,  and  his  constitu- 
tion to  have  suffered  from  this  inter- 
nal struggle :  he  had  frequent  fits  of 
melancholy,  accompanied  by  attacks 
of  low  fever;  and  occasionally  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  leave  a 
cai*eer  for  which  he  dailv  felt  an  in- 
creasing  dislike,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  some  monastery. 
This  feeling  was  much  aggravated 
by  the  failure  of  the  inegotiation  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  by  the  pro- 
spect of  a  long  and  lingering  war, 
in  whicii  none  of  those  bold  dashes 
and  brilliant  adventures,  which 
formed  so  great  an  attraction  to  one 
of  Don  John's  chivalrous  and  enthu- 
siastic nature,  were  to  be  expected. 
At  length,  after  several  small  suc- 
cesses, after  a  victoiy  at  Namiir,  Don 
John  was  seized  with  the  putrid  fever, 
of  which  he  died  on  the  1st  October 
1578,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  and 
with  him  perished  all  his  ambitious 
designs.       On     opening    the    body. 


♦  Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez  del  Uechode  bu  Caso,  pp.  304-308. 
+  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 

§  Antonio  Perez  tt  PkUipe  IL,  par  Mons.  Mignet;  1  vol.  3d  ed. 
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Dou  John's  heart  was  found  much 
diseased,  and  his  skin  was  as  if 
it  had  been  burnt ;  many  attributed 
his  death  to  poison.  His  last  dying  re- 
quest was  to  be  buried  in  the  Escurial, 
near  the  bones  of  his  father,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  We  cannot  better 
close  this  slight  sketch  of  one  so  early 
snatched  from  a  career  of  glory,  than 
by  quoting  an  interesting  and  detailed 
account  of  his  last  hours,  written  by 
his  confessor,  an  eye-witness  of  his 
death. 

*'TonisMOST  Christian  Majesty. 

"  Your  Majesty  will  have  heard,  by 
letters  from  the  Prince  of  Parma  and 
from  Prince  Octavio  Famcsc,  the 
trouble  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
bring  upon  us  by  the  death  of  Seilor 
Don  John  of  Austria :  and  to  accomplish 
that  which  he  hath  so  many  times 
commanded  me  to  do,  during  his  life, 
as  well  as  somewhat  to  relieve  the 
grief  which  I  know  will  seize  upon 
3'our  Majesty's  royal  heart,  I  will  re- 
Late  the  prayer  which  Don  John  de- 
sired me  to  make  to  your  Majesty  in 
his  name,  and  with  all  humility,  for 
the  rcp«^se  of  his  soul,  the  which  I 
believe,  and  do  dare  to  affirm,  is  now 
ill  the  enjoyment  of  that  crown  of 
glory  which  all  who  sacrifice  their 
life  for  the  law  and  the  gospels  in  the 
semce  of  their  king,  are  wont  to  re- 
ceive as  their  rewanl.  And  no  one 
went  through  greater  or  indeed  equal 
lal)ours  and  troubles  than  did  this 
nio.st  Christian  and  obedient  gentle- 
man. 

"All  the  time,  most  powerful  Sir, 
that  his  highness  Don  John  was  in 
the  castle  of  Xamur, — or,  at  any  rate, 
most  of  the  time,  —  he  passed  in 
making  his  peace  with  God,  and  in 
onlcring  his  worldly  affairs.  He  mani- 
fested unto  me  many  times  his  strong 
wishes  therein,  entreating  me  tobc» 
seech  God,  by  the  merits  and  zeal  of 
the  invincible" Emperor,  his  father  and 
master,  to  employ  his  person  in  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to 
allow  him  to  die  before  he  should  do, 
or  suffer  any  thing  to  be  done,  which 
fihould  offend  God  even  in  the  smallest 
matter.  He  even  said  more :  that  he 
never  could  tliink  of  your  Majesty, 
liis  father  and  master,  without  ardently 
<le?iring  to  assist  in  the  defence  and 
spread  of  the  holy  Catholic  faith,  and 


inenforeing  obedience  to  your  Majesty-, 
who,  he  hath  told  me  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  times,  was  his  master,  his  father, 
his  brother,  and  his  whole  wealth  on 
this  earth. 

"Two  days  before  the  victory  of 
Gemblours,  Don  John  sent  for  me 
and  told  me  that,  although  he  did  not 
then  intend  to  engage  the  enemy, 
still,  considering  the  many  chances  of 
war,  he  desired  to  make  a  general 
confession  from  the  time  when  hecoidd 
first  remember  to  have  had  the  use  of 
his  reason.  This  was  the  more  easy 
for  his  highness,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  he  hath  attended  the  holy 
offices  of  the  chnreh  since  he  hath 
been  in  these  parts :  as  rarely  a  month 
passed  that  he  hath  not  communicated 
and  confessed  twice, — nay  sometimes 
thrice.  Thus  on  that  night,  after 
havings  made  a  clean  breast,  and  dis- 
posing of  his  affairs  as  if  he  were  truly 
about  to  render  an  account  unto  God 
at  that  moment, — as  in  fact  he  did  in 
the  spirit — his  highness,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  deep  feeling  and  great 
humility  said,  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  '  Ileverend  Father — 
in  order  that  you  may,  once  for  all, 
know  my  last  will  and  testament,  and 
my  wish  in  other  matters  besides  those 
of  which  I  have  lately  discoursed 
while  I  was  at  your  feet,  and"that  you 
may  never  put  to  me  any  other  ques- 
tions, for  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say — I  beg  yon  will  observe  these 
throe  matters : — 1st,  My  soui  I  com- 
mend unto  God,  and  to  my  father. — 
2d,  As  to  what  regardeth  my  body, 
I  well  know  how  little  it  availctli 
where  it  lie  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment :  but  I  wish  you,  in  my  name, 
to  entreat  his  Majesty  the  king,  my 
master, — looking  to  what  the  Emperor 
my  father  requested  of  his  Majesty,  as 
well  as  to  Ae  way  in  which  I  have 
served  him, — to  grant  me  this  favour 
— that  my  bones  may  rest  somewhere 
near  those  of  my  father.  In  this  guise 
my  8er\iccs  will  be  amply  satisfied 
and  recompensed. — 3d,  As  to  these  old 
rags  which  I  have  here,  I  know  not 
how  to  dispose  of  them ;  but  as  I  am 
the  Emperor's  son,  and  the  Emperor 
recommended  me  as  snch  to  his 
Majesty,  and  as  I  die  in  his  Majesty's 
house,  and  in  his  service^  let  him,  like 
a  true  father  and  master,  disi>oso  of 
my  possessions — not  only  as  if  they 
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belonged  to  his  sod,  but  to  his  scn-ant 
and  slave ;  and  I  would  do  the  aanie 
were  the  whole  world  mine.' 

'*  Don  John  entreated  me  most  fer- 
vently to  beg  yonr  Majesty,  in  con- 
sideratioa  of  this  his  expressed  wish, 
to  pardon  him  if  at  any  time  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere  he  hath  used  your 
^lajesty's  moneys  more  than  was  fit- 
ting. He  said  very  many  other  things 
to  the  same  effect,  the  which,  althongh 
I  remember  me  of  them,  I  will  not 
write,  in  order  not  to  wring  your  royal 
heart  any  farther ;  and  thos  in  that 
same  night  he  repented  him  of  his 
tms  with  as  much  fervencv  as  if  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  liad  actually  come, 
desiring  to  have  some  opportunity  to 
receive  the  most  holy  sacrament  on 
the  following  morning  :  this,  however, 
was  not  possible  until  two  days  after 
tliat  most  famous  and  miraculous  vie- 
torv.  The  Saturdav  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  while  we. were  before 
Philippeville, — acting  upon  the  leave 
which  his  highness  had  formerly  given 
me.  I  did  entreat  him  almost  with  re- 
proaches not  to  place  a  life,  so  useful 
t)  the  church  and  to  his  brethren,  in 
such  frequent  and  inmiincnt  danger, 
Dor  to  take  upon  himself  labours  to 
wbich  his  bodily  strength  was  une- 
qual, whatever  his  wishes  and  courage 
Wert'.  His  highness  replied ;  '  Rcve- 
reiKl  father,  this  life  and  much  besides 
I  owe  to  God,  and  to  tiie  king  my  mas- 
ter, to  whom,  as  I  have  oftentimes 
p:iid  and  now  repeat,  I  leave  my 
boues  and  all  I  possess,  should  I  die 
hi  re  in  his  territories.' 

'•  On  the  lii'st  of  August — for  I  pass 
on-r  many  details  in  order  not  to  weary 
vuur  ^lajesty;   the  night  before  his 
hijjhness  (who  is  in  heaven)  bestirred 
Iiiiuself  against  the  enemy  before  Ma- 
Huts,  he  made  a  general  confession  of 
bis  sias,  placing  himself  in  the  hands 
of  (iod,  preparatory  to  receiving  the 
most  holy  sacrament  on  the  following 
day ;  confessing  again  afterwards,  and 
living  that  that  was  a  good  testament 
when  a  man  commended  his  soul  to 
G«xl,  his  body  to  the  company  which 
he   loved  best,   namely  that  of  his 
father  and  master,  and  his  property 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  take  tlu3  burden  of  it. 
And,  in  truth,  his*  highness  only  used 
it  in  yonr  Majcsty^s  service*. 
^'  Finally,  the  second  day  on  which 


he  sickened,  he  said  that  although  the 
physicians  declared  his  malady  not  to 
be  dangerous,  he  did,  nevertheless,  feel 
himselif  exceeding  ill  and  woni.  But 
what  gave  him  infinite  pleasure  was 
to  see  that  he  was  so  poor  that  nothing 
on  earth  could  prevent  him  from 
speedily  being  with  God,  morc  espe- 
cially having  his  Lord  and  futher  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  your  ^lajesty 
as  Ills  lonl  and  brother.*  And  he  was 
most  confident  that,  if  his  affairs 
were  left  in  your  Majesty's  hands, 
they  would  have  that  end  and  success 
which  was  proi>er.  This  same  day 
he  did  ask  me  many  questions  touching 
the  virtue  of  martyrdom,  desiring  to 
have  some  share  of  its  merits,  giving 
signs  of  his  having  many  times  en- 
treated God  for  martyrdom. 

*'  The  following  day,  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, he  confessed  like  one  chosen 
of  God,  telling  me  that  he  know  his 
days  to  be  numbered,  and  that  his  only 
regret  was  the  little  he  had  done  for 
the  service  of  God  and  of  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  but  that  he  trusted  in  Gud  and 
in  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  they  would 
take  this  death  as  for  tlioir  glory,  for 
tliat  of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
your  ^Lijesty,  and  for  (iod's  service  ; 
and  that  he  wished  to  make  the  world 
underst;iii<l  that,  as  during  life  ho 
had  nut  been  devoted  to  the  church, 
as  had  originally  been  his  father's 
wiiih,  in  death  he  wished  to  be  so, 
m  as  much  as  depended  npon  him. 
He  besouglit  his  brother  and  master  to 
remember  liini  of  his  servants,  to 
whom  he  owed  much  for  being  good 
and  faithful  to  Cn>d,  to  himsidf,  and 
to  your  ^lajesty :  and  very  many  of 
them  were  poor,  having  siMTcd  him 
by  land  and  by  sea ;  many  of  them, 
moreover,  had  been  taken  away  from 
their  homes,  and  he  had  not  a  mara- 
vedi  wherewith  to  pay  tliem  their 
salaries,  which  had  been  owing  to 
them  for  some  time.  Your  ^lajesty 
was  also  to  remember  his  highnesses 
mother,  whom  he  regarded  and  loved 
as  a  mother,  and  a  young  brother, 
whom  he  knew  to  l)e  such.  He  like- 
wise mentioned  other  i)er3ons,  whose 
names  in  due  time  I  will  make  known 
unto  your  IVIajest}'.  His  highness 
concluded  by  saying,  '  since  on 
earth  I  do  not  possess  an  acre  I 
might  call  my  own,  is  it  not  just, 
llevcrend  fietthcr,  that  I  should  desire 
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some  space  in  heaven?'  His  high- 
ness then  desired  that  Otavlo  de  Gon- 
zagiia  sliould  have  the  command, 
on  account  of  the  good  will  which  he 
saw  in  him  to  your  Majesty's  af- 
faii*s,  as  well  as  to  his  liighuess.  His 
highness  ended  by  saying  that,  if  he 
were  not  deserving  of  having  his 
bones  placed  beside  those  of  his  lord 
and  father,  he  desired  to  be  buried 
at  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Mon- 
serrat,  whom  all  his  life  through  he 
held  in  particular  affection. 

"  On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
26th  September,  on  my  going  to  see 
him,  Don  John  complained  to  me  that 
the  physicians  had  used  force  to  com- 
pel him  to  diink  a  ])Otion :  this  annoyed 
him  much,  as  he  thought  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament.  On  my  telling  Don  John 
it  was  of  no  importance,  he  requested 
me  to  inquUe  of  the  physicians  if  he 
ran  Jiny  risk  sliould  he  put  off  com- 
municating for  another  day,  or  if  he 
Jeft  it  even  until  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  thought  to  gain  the  jubilee. 
The  physicians  told  him  that  his  illness 
was  not  so  dangerous  but  what  he 
might  put  off  receiving  the  holy  sacra- 
ment till  then,  or  even  later ;  and 
therefore,  on  Sunday,  the  28th,  he  re- 
conciled himself  with  God,  with  such 
fervour,  that  it  much  paiued  me  to 
see  the  pain  in  which  he  was,  know- 
ing that  it  would  add  to  his  malady. 
And  while  I  was  performing  mass  in 
his  room,  he  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  tlie  face  of  his  God  with  an 
air  of  incredible  devotion,  saving 
*  Bring  unto  me,  most  Reverend  father, 
the  visage  of  my  God  ;'  and  while  he 
thus  uttered  words  of  such  Christian 
import,  he  received  the  most  holy 
sacrament.  And  on  being  asked  if 
it  wore  his  pleasure  to  receive  ex- 
treme unction,  he  requested  it  M-ith 
much  earnestness  as  a  very  precious 
gift  an<l  much  to  be  .desired. 

"  The  mass  over,  Don  John  named 
the  Prince  or  Parma  as  his  successor, 
until  your  Majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  api>oint  some  one  else.  Two  hours 
afterwards  delirium  came  on,  and 
nothing  that  he  said  was  clear  save 
when  he  talked  of  God.  The  names 
of  Jesus  and  of  our  Lady  were  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  he  was  told  to  take 
or  to  do  this  in  their  name,  he  did  it 
with  much  obedience  and  willingness. 
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**Don  John  passed  Monday  an<t 
Tuesday  in  great  trouble  and  pain, 
and  he  wandered  in  his  mind,  which 
ran  upon  ordering  intrench meuts  to 
bo  thrown  up,  or  cavalry  and  am- 
munition to  be  sent  hei*e  and  therOt 
saying  alway,  in  answer  to  every 
question,  that  thus  it  concerned  the 
service  of  your  Majesty. 

''This  same  Tuesday  night  I  in- 
quired of  him  whether  he  wished  to 
have  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
tion administered,  and  he  answered 
as  if  he  were  suffering  np  pain  what- 
ever,— *  Yea,  father !  Jesus  I  quickt 
Reverend  father ! '  and  he  received  it 
with  an  appearance  of  praying,  al- 
though we  could  not  distinguish 
what  he  said,  as  he  did  not  speak 
clearly. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  1st  October,  which  was  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  about  one  hour 
and  a  half  before  his  decease,  I  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  hear  mass,  and 
he  made  a  sign  with  his  head  in  the 
affirmative.  AVh^  the  corpus  was 
raised,  they  who  were  standing  at  his 
bed-side  advised  him  of  it;  and  al- 
though his  eyes  were  shut,  and  we 
thought  that  his  senses  were  wander- 
ing, his  highness  immediately  clasped  . 
his  hands  together,  and  hastil}'  tore 
off  from  his  head  some  plasters  and  a 
cap,  the  better  to  adore  with  his 
heart  that  God  and  Saviour  whom  he 
could  not  see  with  his  eyes.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  until  his  decease,  which 
took  place  at  about  one  o^clock  in 
the  day,  we  passed  in  helping  him  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy ;  and  all  who  were 
present  were  filled  with  grief, — al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
rejoiced  to  sec.  such  manifest  tokens 
of  the  glory  to  which  he  was  fast 
attaining  :  and  thus  he  departed  from 
our  hands  without  a  sigh,  like  a  bird 
on  its  way  to  heaven. 

**This,  most  powerfid  sir,  was  the 
end  of  the  life  of  this  son  and  servant 
of  your  Majesty,  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  himself.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
for  thirty  and  three  years  he  hath  per- 
formed the  wishes  of  the  two  fathers 
whom  he  had  in  this  life — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  his  lord  and  father  the  Empo-  . 
ror,  and  of  your  Majesty,  seeing  that 
his  highness  hath  informed  me  that 
his   Majesty    the   Emperor   wished 
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kirn  to  be  in  holy  orders,  and  your 
Majesty  dedired  him  to  be  a  soldier. 
Bat  his  highness,  like  an  obedient  son, 
died  as  poor  as  a  friar,  and  in  an  hum- 
ble barrack  like  a  soldier ;  for  I  pro- 
mise yoar   Majesty  that    the  room 
wherein  he  died  was  a  sort  of  garret 
over  a  stable,  that  in  this  he  might 
imitate  the  poverty  of  Christ;   and 
without  doubt,  most  Christian  Sir, 
for  four  or  five  months  before  his 
death,  he  was  constantly  occupied  in 
works  of  charity,  piety,  and  humility. 
His  whole  pleasure  consisted  in  visit- 
ing the  sick — of  which  there  were  many 
in  the  camp, — and  in  accompanying 
the  -  holy  sacrament,    giving    these 
wretched  men  charity  with  his  own 
hand,  receiving  with  the  utmost  com- 
pa.ssion  the  poorest  and  most  wretched 
soldiers,  until  he  could  procure  carts 
in  which  to  convey  them  to  the  hos- 
pital; constantly  urging  me  to   see 
that  in  the  hospital    nothing  was 
wanting,  and  particularly  ordering  mo 
to  see  that  the  sacraments  were  duly 
administered  to  the  sick,  that  none 
should   die  without  this  great  com- 
fort.   He  appointed  a  separate  hospi- 
tal for  those  who  had  contagious  disor- 
ders, and  charged  me  to  see  that  none  of 
those  should  die  unaneled.    And  since 
his  Holiness  gave  him  authority  to 
name  some  one  as  vicar-general,  to 
have  full  power  in  all  matters  ecclesias- 
tical— whereof  I  understand  his  high- 
ness hath  informed  your  Majesty  by 
means  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo — 
he  determined  to  root  out  of  the  army 
all  blasphemies,  oaths,  and  evil  doings, 
and  in  particular  the  sin  of  hercs^, 
promising   me    that  he    would  not 
favour   any  one,    even  if  he   were 
especially  attached  to  his  person  ;  and 
he  punished  those  who  sinned  in  this 
manner  in  the  army  with  such  vigour, 
that,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the 
men,  especially  the  Spaniards,  were 
more  like  monks  in  a  convent  than 
like  soldiers  in  a  camp.     And  this 
most  excellent  prince  acted  in  such  a 
manner  that,  now  when  the  soldiers 
see  him  dead,  they  cannot  but  believe 
that  he  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  touch- 
ing his  death.    Nay,  they  do  say  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  them  as  if  his 


death  were  after  the  manner  of  men, 
but  that  he  flew  like  an  angel  of  heaven 
up  to  his  God. 
"  Otavio  Gonzagua  performs,  and  has 
performed  on  his  part  whatsoever  was 
ordered  by  theSeflor  Don  John,  taking 
advice  in  all  matters  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  waiting  like  all  of  us  to 
receive  the  commands  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, whoso  royal  person  may  our 
Lord  guai*d  and  prosper  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  is  most  necessary 
for  the  Church. 

"  From  Naraur,  this  3d  October 
1578."* 

Don  John  died  in  the  fortress 
commanding  the  town  of  Namur; 
and  on  the  3d  October,  his  body, 
placed  on  a  bier,  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  was  conveyed  by  several 
gentlemen  to  the  cathedral.  Don 
John  was  dressed  in  full  armour,  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was  placed 
round  his  neck,  and  on  his  head  was 
a  plain  cramoisy  cap,  over  which  was 
a  crown  of  cloth  of  gold,  covered  with 
jewels ;  his  fingers  likewise  were  load- 
ed with  rings.  In  this  guise  the  body 
was  carried  forth,  escorted  by  all  the 
clergy  of  the  place,  by  several  monks 
and  their  bishops.  All  the  assembled 
crowd  shed  tears,  and  made  loud 
lamentation  as  the  cavalcade  passed. 
The  bier  was  placed  on  a  raised  plat- 
form in  the  church,  and,  after  the  ser- 
vice had  been  performed,  the  corpse 
was  lowered  into  a  vault  near  the  high 
altar,  where  it  remained  nntil  it  was 
carried  into  Spain  in  the  following 
year. 

Don  John's  corpse  was  then  cut  in- 
to three  pieces,  and  placed  in  three 
small  chests  lined  with  blue  velvet, 
the  better  to  enable  it  to  pass  secretly 
through  France.  On  the  18th  March 
1579,  the  cavalcade  left  Namur,  and, 
passing  by  Meziers  and  Paris,  arrived 
at  Nantes,  where  the  whole  party  em- 
barked, and  reached  Sautander  on  the 
Gth  May.  On  the  2'2d  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  at  the  monasteiy 
of  Parreces,  five  leagues  from  Segovia, 
where  it  was  met  by  Busto  de  Vil- 
legas,  Bisliop  of  Avila,  by  Juan  Gomez, 
the  Alcalde  of  the  Court,  accompanied 
by   some    alguazils,    by    twelve    of 
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the  royal  chaplains,  and  other  people 
belonging  to  the  court.  The  three 
portions  of  DoaJohn's  body  were  now 
joined  together  and  placed  in  a  coffin, 
covered  with  black  velvet;  on  the 
ootside  was  sewn  a  cross  of  cramoisy 
relvet,  npon  which  were  emblazoned 
golden  nails.  The  coffin  was  made 
to  open  at  the  side,  in  case  any  desire 
might  be  expressed  to  see  the  dead 
body  within.  The  cavalcade  swelled 
as  it  approached  the  monastery  of  the 
Escnriai,  where  it  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  24th  May 
1579,  accompanied  by  above  four 
hundred  men  on  horseback. 

We  will  now  follow  an  account 
given  by  Fray  Juan  de  San  Geronimo, 
a  monk  of  the  Escnriai,  of  what  hap- 
pened on  the  occasion.  It  seems  the 
monks  came  out  to  meet  the  proces- 
sion : — 

"  And  because,"  says  Fray  Juan 
de  San  Geronimo,  * '  the  Reverend  Prior 
was  absent  at  the  general  chapter, 
holden  this  year  of  1579  at  San  Bar- 
tolem^  el  Real,  the  Vicar  Fray  Her- 
nando de  Torrecillas  performed  tlio 
offices  in  his  stead,  and  went  forthwith 
the  ministers  in  their  full  canonicals : 
all  of  the  which  halted  at  a  table,  over 
which  was  a  dais  of  rich  brocade, 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  principal 
cloister,  where  the  gentlemen  bearing 
the  pall  placed  the  body.  The  cho- 
risters immediately  began  to  chant  the 
'  Suhveniti  Snncti  Dei;''  whereupon 
they  all  returned  in  procession  to  the 
church ;  and  these  same  gentlemen 
who  bore  the  corpse  on  their  shoul- 


ders placed  it  on  the  platform  which 
had  been  raised  for  it,  when  the  Reve- 
rend father  vicar  read  the  funeral  ora- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
vent ;  the  bishop  and  the  pall-bearers 
being  ranged  round  the  raised  plat- 
form. When  this  was  finished,  the 
Reverend  fathers  went  to  the  choir  Xo 
sing  a  vigil,  and  the  bishop,  with  his 
company,  adjourned  for  awhile  to  take 
rest.  The  following  day,  which  was 
the  25th,  high  mass  was  sung,  the 
bishop  assisting  the  choristers  in  the 
choir.  When  mass  was  over,  the  monks 
went  into  the  chapel  where  the  corpse 
was,  and  sang  the  responses,  accom- 
panied by  the  organ,  while  the  monks 
of  San  Lorenzo  answered  them  in  re- 
citative without  music."* 

After  this  a  formal  ceremony  was 
gone  through.  Philip's  secretary^ 
Gastclla,  read  a  royal  order  from  his 
Majesty,  directing  the  friars  of  the 
convent  of  San  Lorenzo  to  receive  the 
body  of  his  dear  brother,  the  most  il- 
lustrious Don  John  of  Austria.  Fray 
Juan  de  San  Greronimo  thus  con- 
cludes his  account : — 

"  And  after  the  reading  of  the  said 
letter,  the  followers  of  Don  John  let 
down  the  corpse  into  the  vault  which 
had  been  prepared  for  it  underneath 
the  high  altar,  and  placed  it  among 
the  other  corpses  of  the  royal  family. 
This  was  about  eleven  O'clock  in  the 
day.  After  this  ceremony  we  aU 
went  to  dinner." 

At  which  excellent  occupation  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  them. 


*  Documentot  ineditos  para  la  Historia  de  Efpana,  roil.  rii.  p.  265. 
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Tiro  dAjB  before   I   sailed   from 
Manritiaa,  I  was  sitting  at  breakfast 

00  one  of  the  packages  containing  my 
traps.  The  walls  were  stripped  of 
their  pictures,  the  cherished  whips  and 
pipes  were  gone  from  the  chimney- 
piece — the  crockery  which  ministered 
to  my  occasions  was  borrowed.  The 
Sarah  transport  floated  in  the  harbour, 
and  almost  sent  the  tdl  of  her  pen- 
dant into  my  window. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it, — 

1  was  on  the  move ;  and,  of  course, 
as  I  was  bound  to  Old  England,  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  ecstatics.  But 
tho%  is  no  such  thing  as  **  of  course," 
in  human  affairs.  Of  them,  the  tide 
is  subject  to  so  many  perturbations, 
that,  like  Mrs  M^Stinger,  there  is  no 
saying  which  way  they  may  head  at 
any  moment.  For  myself,  I  have 
ever  been  somewhat  of  a  cosmopolite, 
and  felt  it  to  be  bad  policy  for  a  crea- 
ture of  condition  so  erratic  as  man,  to 
circumvent  too  closely  with  particulars 
ci  locality  his  idea  of  home.  It  is  a 
narrowing  of  our  capabilities  to  anchor 
our  hopes  in  some  village  or  county, 
and  to  persuade  ourselves  that  thence 
they  cannot  be  started  without  ship- 
wreck. If  ever  any  of  the  sons  of 
men  were  senseless  of  ambition,  and 
the  auri  sacra  fames — those  circulating 
forces  that  draw  men  from  the  native 
hearth,  and  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
societies — they  would  need  a  triple 
defence  against  Necessity  to  fortify 
such  a  position.  When  this  "  Daugh- 
ter of  Jove  "  descends  in  her  might, 
and  hurls  them  from  their  strongholds 
— when  go  from  home  they  must,  even 
then  will  men  sometimes  goresistingly, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  go  pain- 
fully. A  man  who  should  cling  to  some 
particular  post  orpillar  till  torn  thence 
by  mechanical  force,  would  probably 
be  wounded  in  the  struggle.  And  so 
is  it  that  the  mental  lacerations 
which  some  emigrants  exhibit  as 
the  work  of  cruel  necessity,  are  but 
the  effect  of  their  own  obstinate 
clinging  to  some  spot  or  outward  object 
from  which  the  fiat  of  necessity  has 
separated  them.  Such  men  are  cruel 
to  themselves,  and  must  often  move 
the  pity  of  their  fellow-wa3rfarers. 
Such  men  are  to  be  seen  nursing  their 
sorrows,  blinding  their  eyes,  and  de- 
nying  the  Bympathies  of  their  im- 


mortal and  infinite  spirits.  The 
World  is  man^s  habitation;  and  a 
good  Providence  has  so  adorned  its 
every  part,  that  no  where  can  we  be 
called  to  dwdl  where  a  wise  man 
may  not  be  happy  and  at  home.  The 
sacred  asylum  of  home,  is  of  no  geo- 
graphical nor  material  limitation. 
Its  building  is  of  love,  and  faith,  and 
peace ;  and  these  foundations  may  be 
laid  any  where,  for  they  dwell  within 
the  spirit  of  man,  and  are  evoked  by  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  Be  wise,  then,  oh 
wanderer  firom  the  land  of  thy  sir^  I 
Open  thine  arms  to  thy  new  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  live  no  longer  as 
though  possessing  no  higher  innate 
powers  than  an  oyster  or  a  cauli- 
flower. Here,  where  you  are,  you 
have  what  may  serve  your  present 
aptitude ;  for  aught  more  you  must 
wait  till  hereafter. 

I  by  no  means  intend  to  infer  that 
it  requu^  any  high  strain  of  philo- 
sophy to  accommodate  one^s  self  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  few  years*^ 
sojourn  at  Mauritius.  One  might, 
perhaps,  assume  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  islands  in  the  world. 
The  good  merchants  and  planters 
exhibit  hospitality  in  its  very  pink, 
and  abundantly  evoke  for  your  benefit 
the  resources  of  the  island.  Objec- 
tions, on  the  score  of  climate,  I  look 
upon  as  unworthy  of  a  prudent  tra- 
veller ;  for  to  one  who  will  be  at  the 
pains  of  a  little  concession  to  circum- 
stances, all  climates  soon  become  the 
same.  *Tis  but  an  extra  cloak  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  an  hour  or  two's  siesta 
at  Calcutta.  The  one  really  assail- 
able point  in  the  constitution  of 
Mauritius,  is,  that  it  is  a  little  out  of 
the  twopenny -post  line, — but  as  I  was 
not  in  love,  this  mattered  little  to  me. 

When  I  say  that  I  was  not  in  love, 
I  must  be  understood   as   speaking 
irrespectively  of  Mauritius.    Till    I 
set  foot  on  those  bewitching  shores  I 
had  deservedly  enjoyed  the  character 
of  a  hard-hearted,  impregnable  bache- 
lor.   It  would  be  tedious  to  sum  up 
the  names  of  my  messmates,  whom 
one  after  another  I  had  seen  fall  vic- 
tims to  eyes  that  had  vainly  expended 
fascination  on  me.    The  girls  alwa' 
gave  me  up  as  a  bad  job  within  tb 
weeks  of  our  arriving  at  new  ou 
But  now  my  time  was  c<      — < 
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manus — I  had  stretched  my  tether  to 
the  utmost ;  and  soon  after  I  had  set 
foot  on  the  island  of  Paul  and  Virginia 
1  had  ceased  to  be  a  freeman. 

Now,  put  all  these  things  together, 
and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  was  not  out  of  my  wits  with 
joy,  at  being  ordered  home. 

Mine  wa^  one  of  those  complicated 
cases  of  love  that  will  occur  some- 
times ;  not  one  flame,  but  many  con- 
sumed me, — not  one  image  of  female 
loveliness,  but  many  such  specimens, 
beset  my  reveries.  I  would  tuni  out 
in  the  morning  with  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  Maria  was  the  real  girl 
after  all,  and  so  rest  satisfied,  till  some 
person  or  thing,  envious  of  my  peace, 
wotild  call  up  to  my  mind's  eye,  Lucie, 
or  some  other  of  the  score  of  pretty 
names  that  rejoice  Echo  in  that 
favoured  spot.  Thus  did  I  shift  my 
allegiance  from  one  to  another,  and 
live  in  such  uncertainty,  that  had 
Hymen's  self  decked  for  me  the  altar, 
I  should  have  been  so  long  in  settling 
what  name  should  thereon  be  inscribed, 
that  ha  would  infallibly  have  put  his 
torch  out  in  disgust. 

So  tempered  I  sat  breakfasting. 
With  the  confusion  of  softer  feeling, 
which  I  have  tried  to  describe,  was 
mingled  a  little  indignation  at  a  letter 
which  I  had  just  received  from  my 
old  friend  Jack  Hardy.  He  did  me 
to  wit,  that  he  had  heard  of  my 
goings  on,  and  congratulated  me  on 
being  ordered  off,  before  I  was 
regularly  nabbed.  In  case  of  the 
worst, — and  this  was  the  part  for 
which  I  could  have  thrashed  him, — in 
case  of  the  nabbing  aforesaid  having 
actually  taken  place,  he  suggested, 
that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm,  since 
now  I  had  an  obvious  opportunity  of 
going  home  to  "  consult  my  friends." 
Considering  how  often  I  had  myself 
used  this  weary  old  joke,  I  remember 
it  did  seem  to  me  a  little  odd,  that  I 
should  so  wince  at  it  then.  *' Nabbed," 
thought  I,  "I  only  wish  that  Jack, 
or  any  body  else,  would  tell  me  by 
whom."  And  then  I  began  to 
think,  how  like  my  state  was  to  that 
of  a  hypochondriac,  who,  assailed  by 
fifty  symptoms  at  once,  knows  not 
which  to  regard,  and  so  misses  the 
cause  of  all  the  evil.  Authorities 
agree  in  stating,  that  a  man  can  be 
in  love  with  but  one  person  at  one 
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time ;  so  in  spite  of  appearances,  I  was 
obliged  to  conclude  that  some  one 
particular  young  lady  was  the  motive 
power  of  the  distraction  I  exhibited. 

But  little  mattered  it  who,  or  how 
many,  the  girls  might  be ;  I  was  going 
to  leave  them  all.  Soon  Mauritius 
and  its  happy  company  would  have 
to  exist  for  me  dreamily,  and  as  an 
image  of  the  past,  the  vivid  lights  of 
its  actuality  pushed  into  obscurity  by 
some  harsher  present.  Soon  the  po- 
pular   th,  would  be  gone,  and  be 

succeeded  by  some  other  no  less 
popular  regiment  —  and  then,  thought 
I,- how  long  will  the  girls  be  before 
their  giief  finds  consolation  from 
among  the  new  arrivals?  Will  any 
inconsolable  one  remember  us  ?  Will 
any  remember  me  ?  A  buzz  of  the 
island  patois  broke  in  upon  my  me- 
ditations, just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
make  out  the  image  of  one  fair  friend, 
who  seemed  to  stand  forth  in  favour- 
able relief  from  among  the  multi- 
tude. It  was  very  annoyiug  to  bo 
forced  from  hope  just  nascent  in  distin- 
guish able  form;  but  the  ideal  must  ever, 
experimentally,  give  way  to  the  real. 

I  approached  the  window,  where  a 
Babel  of  tongues  was  raging,  "  6ratV/t 
€ionc^  gaitli!  li  grand  mossieu^  su  U 
petit  chevaiy  * 

The  cause  of  the  commotion  was 
apparent,  in  the  person  of  my  friend 
Hamilton,  who,  at  the  precise  moment 
of  my  reaching  the  window,  had 
managed  to  make  his  way  tbrongh 
the  crowd,  and  was  dismounting.  I 
might  have  guessed,  before  seeing 
him,  who  was  the  comer,  for  he  never 
stirred  out,  in  his  then  fashion,  with- 
out causing  a  disturbance  of  the  po- 
pular quiet.  He  was  a  tremendous 
big  fellow,  who  had  a  fancy  for  riding 
the  smallest  poney,  that  would  keep 
his  logs  well  bent  up  from  trailing  on 
the  ground.  This  sight,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  particularly  tickled  the  fancy 
of  the  local  vagabonds ;  and  they  ha- 
bitually made  a  point  of  affording  him 
a  guard  of  honour  on  his  excursions. 

On  this  occasion  the  noise  waxed 
louder  than  usnal,  and  soon  let  mo 
see  that  something  more  than  common 
was  in  the  wind.  As  soon  as  I  conld 
make  ou  1 1  he  personal  appearance  of  the 
steed,  I  saw  that  his  gai-nitnre  was  oat 
of  the  ordinary  equestrian  fashioo. 
About  his  saddle  was  slung  a  ooUecUon 
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I     of  parcels,and  ov^r  his  neck  depended 

r      two    uncovered,    and    uncommonly 

I      good-looking  bottles.     Besides  this, 

Hamilton  had  in  his  hands  a  basket,  and 

was  evidently  made  up  in  all  respects 

for  a  start  or  a  cruise  some  whither. 

"Whither  away  my  man?"  said  I 
as  he  entered,  mustering  up  the 
most  facetious  look  I  could,  to  hide 
the  possible  traces  of  melancholy  on 
ray  physiognomy ;  for  I  knew  him  of 
old  as  a  desperate  roaster. 

"  Where  you  are  coming  with  me, 
Jack,"  replied  Hamilton,  "so  get  your 
traps  together  in  a  quarter  less  no 
time." 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  I  cannot ; 
you  know  I  sail  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  have  lots  to  do.  Be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  a 
little,  just  a  little  out  of  sorts." 

"Melancholy,  and  so  forth,"  said 
my  friend,  "  but  let  me  tell  you  that's 
exactly  the  reason  why  Tvc  come  to 
fetch  you.  Here,  read  this  billet- 
tlouxj  and  then  give  me  your  answer." 

He  threw  me  a  pretty,  little,  three- 
cornered,  rose-coloured,  scented  note, 
whose  superscription  set  my  heart 
palpitating.  It  was  tlie  calligraphy 
of  Virgiuie  G — ,  and  addressed  itself, 
comprehensively,  "To  all  whom  it 
might  concern." 

In  pretty  mock  heroics,  it  set  forth 
the  commands  of  certain  nndei*signed 
fair  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  to  all 
and    sundry    the    officers     of    Her 

Majesty's ^th  regiment,  to  repair 

to  a  spot,  some  little  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  there  to 
hold  fete  c/iampelre^  by  way  of  parting 
festivity.  I  looked  over  the  names 
of  the  fair  despots,  and  saw  that 
among  them  were  most  of  those  who 
had  especially  made  happy  the  last 
few  years  of  my  experience.  Virgiuie 
G —  herself  was  certainly  the  one 
on  whom  I  thought  the  most  frequently 
in  connexion  with  the  two  days  that 
alone  remained  to  me. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  when  I 
had  spelt  over  the  list  of  names, 
"  here  is  enough  to  tempt  one ;  but 
let  us  be  discreet  as  we  grow  old. 
What  can  come  of  my  going,  but 
fresh  regrets?  Can  I  forget  that  in 
two  days  I  am  off,  bag  and  baggage, 
and  that  some  new  fellow  will  succeed 
to  all  my  tender  interests  here,  just 
as  naturally  as  he  will  to  my  quarters." 
Hamilton  bad  lit  a  cigar,  and  smoked 
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on  thus  far  in  silence,  though  I  felt 
that  he  was  watching  me. 

"I  have  not  done  my  business 
yet,"  said  he,  "nor  shall  I  without 
a  little  bit  of  treachery.  Virginie 
wrote  that  letter." 

"There's  no  treachery  in  telling 
that,  for  I  knew  it  at  once." 

"  But  there  is  trCiichery  in  telling 
that  she  laid  her  commands  on  me  to 
show  the  document  to  you  :  more  es- 
pecially, as  I  believe  she  would  blush 
extravagantly,  if  she  thought  you 
knew  it." 

Now  let  me  say,  that  though  I  had 
for  Virgiuie  that  kind  of  sentiment 
that  made  me  feel  ill  at  ease  under 
the  inquisitorial  eye  of  my  friend,  I 
had  never  felt  sure  that  she  cared 
for  me  accordimjlif.  Some  girls  arc 
so  excessively  tender,  that  they  can 
spare  more  love  to  a  canary  bird,  than 
others  can  afford  to  a  declared  suitor. 
Virginie  was  of  this  affectionate  sort ; 
so,  though  she  had  been  tender  to  me, 
I  lacked  assurance  that  this  tender- 
ness contained  in  it  any  thiug  of  dis- 
tinction. 

I  will  confess,  then,  that  it  touched 
me  rather,  to  hear  that  she  had  ac- 
tually vouchsafe^  me  a  pai-ticular 
remembrance. 

"Jack,"  said  my  friend,  "you  must 
come.  I'll  be  candid,  and  tell  you  at 
once  that  I've  read  you  like  a  book. 
You're  in  love  witli  one  of  those  girls» 
and  don't  exactly  know  which  it  is* 
Well  and  good — that  has  been  many 
a  good  fellow's  lot  before  you.  How- 
ever, here's  a  chance  for  you  to  try 
to  learn  your  own  mind." 

"  Alas !  and  much  good  that  would 
do  me ! " 

"  Good — of  course  it  will.  You 
will  have  them  all  together,  and  there's 
nothing  like  comparison  for  helping 
on  a  judgment.  Besides,  if  you  do 
nothing  else,  you  will  at  least  have  a 
pleasant  day,  and  leave  a  good  im- 
pression." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  particularly 
disposed  to  join  a  mirthful  party. 
But  at  least  I  should  see  once  moro 
assembled  in  their  glory  the  kind 
creatures  on  whom  I  depended  for 
pleasant  recollections.  I  should  be 
able  to  see  whether  any  of  them 
appeared  soriy  to  leave  us,  who  had 
boiiie  them  company  in  so  many  a  de 
of  mirth.  And  as  at  all  events 
should  escape  a  fair  portion  of  tl 
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twice  twenty-four  hours'  moping  that 
otherwise  must  bo  endured,*  I  deter- 
mined to  go,  though  at  the  risk  of 
sharpening  the  regrets  of  parting. 

There  was  also  another  reason  why 
I  was  the  readier  to  go ;  and  as  there- 
by hangs  the  adventure  of  this  present 
inditing,  I  may  as  well  explain  at 
once.  This  was  the  last  day  on  which 
I  could  write  myself  owner  of  my 
pretty  little  Mudian  boat,  the  Wave. 
I  had  sold  her  off  with  my  nag  and 
the  usual  encumbrances,  and  the  next 
day  she  was  to  be  the  property  of  a 
new  master.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  island  within  the  last  few  years 
will  remember  the  Wave,  that  used 
to  beat  every  thing  in  her  waters.  The 
only  thing  that  at  all  came  up  to  her 
was  the  launch  of  the  old  Bucephalus. 
This  was  the  fancy  boat  of  the  first 
lieutenant,  who  after  many  experi- 
ments had  hit  upon  the  lug  as  the  be- 
coming rig.  With  the  wind  well  on 
the  quarter,  the  old  launch  would  beat 
me,  and  close  hauled  I  would  beat  her ; 
but  which  after  all  was  the  better  boat 
was  a  question  we  could  never  settle. 
However,  it  was  for  no  want  of  trying. 
As  surely  as  it  blew  at  all  fresh,  so 
surely  would  the  little  Wave  be  seen 
cruising  about  among  the  shipping, 
and  passing  under  the  stern  of  the 
Bucephalus ;  and  so  surely  also  would 
the  launchers  be  pii)ed  away  on  board 
the  big  craft.  Many  was  the  prophecy 
littered  that  the  little  barkey  would 
be  my  coffin,  and  so  once  she  certainly 
would  have  been,  had  we  not  had 
■ivater  ballast  aboard,  when  she  cap- 
sized in  a  heavy  scpiall,  to  which  I 
would  not  shorten  sail. 

I  liked  mightily  the  idea  of  a  fare- 
well cruise  in  my  poor  little  boat,  in 
such  pleasant  company.  Objections 
touching  her  unprovisioned  state  were 
met  at  once  by  Hamilton,  who  had 
laid  in  abundance,  and  was  carrying 
about  him  some  of  the  odd  trifles  for- 
gotten in  the  first  instance.  He  had 
fully  bargained  to  go  in  my  boat,  and 
as  my  companion.  Boating  was  no 
usual  fancy  of  his ;  but  somehow  he 
had  a  great  idea  of  my  nautical  skill, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  the  craft  her- 
self, that  made  him  sometimes  willing 
to  enlist  as  my  companion.  He  was 
a  very  good  fellow,  but,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  more  useful  and  agreeable  on 
shore  than  at  sea.  He  would  sit 
down  in  the  little  hatch  and  smoke 


his  pipe  rationally  enough  when  all 
was  smooth.  But  directly  we  felt 
the  wind,  and  began  to  lie  over  the 
least  bit  in  the  world,  you  might  see 
him  eyeing  the  dingy's  skulls,  or  any 
stray  bit  of  plank  as  a  stand  by  in 
case  of  capsize.  Once  I  saw  him  pull 
his  jacket  off  for  a  swim  ashore  when 
well  out  of  soundings.  Put  all  this 
together,  and  you  will  understand  my 
friend  to  have  been  of  a  temperament 
nervous  as  touching  the  water.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  very  good  fellow ; 
more  particularly  one  to  whom  I  least 
feared  to  comnmnicate  any  little  ro- 
mantic episode  that  might  turn  up. 
A  good  deal  in  this  way  I  had  already 
told  him  ;  and,  far  from  laughing  at 
me,  he  had  seriously  set  himself  to 
help  me  at  my  need. 

We  settled  then  that  we  should  go 
together  to  take  this  last  day's  sail 
out  of  the  Wave,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  the  ladies'  society,  before  the 
act  of  severing  should  take  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  were 
the  hopes  that  seemed  to  peep  out 
at  me  from  the  prospect  of  our  ar- 
rangement ;  but  plainly  enough  I  did 
encourage  the  hope  of  some  good  that 
was  to  come  of  it.  Perhaps  I  was 
brightened  up  by  the  change  for  the 
better  that  my  lively  and  somewhat 
whimsical  friend  had  introduced  into 
my  morning  society.  Certainly  he 
was  much  wittier,  and  more  amusing 
than  my  own  thoughts,  which  had  been 
my  only  companionship  before.  At 
any  rate,  having  once  agreed  to  the 
convention,  I  set  about  the  prepa- 
ration of  myself  and  my  traps  with  a 
good  will.  The  day  was  lovely,  and 
by  happy  accident  not  too  hot.  A 
light  breeze  was  springing  up  which 
would  carry  ns  nicely  out  of  the 
harbour.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  start  was  touching  the  due 
manning  of  my  craft,  as  Pierre  and 
his  little  son  Antoinc,  who  had  com- 
posed my  former  crew,  had  been  paid 
off  the  day  before,  and  were  shipped 
aboard  another  craft  by  this  time. 
Right  sorry,  too,  they  had  been  at  the 
change,  for  both  skipper  and  craft  bad 
been  exactly  to  their  taste.  I  was 
not  up  to  navigating  the  boat  entirely 
by  myself,  and  had  no  great  opinion  of 
the  value  of  my  friend  Hamilton  as 
a  watch-mate.  However,  he  volun- 
teered with  such  hearty  good  will, 
and  the  weather  promised  to  afibrd  so 
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L'tde  room  for  seamanship,  that  I 
thought  he  might  do  at  the  pinch. 
It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been 
«at  alone,  for,  frequently  as  we  had 
been  together,  he  had  been  constant 
to  his  character  as  a  passenger. 

'*Now  Hamilton,"  said  I,  ''you 
niost  work  your  passage.  You  must 
stand  by  to  dap  on  a  rope,  or  run  to 
the  tiller." 

'*  Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "  never  fear ; 
m  not  shirk  my  work.  Tve  had  a 
wet  jacket  before  I  saw  your  craft. 
Did  I  never  tell  you  about  my  cruise 
on  the  Cam  ?  " 

"  Never,  Tom." 

*'  Then  you  do  not  know  half  my 
nautical  experiences.  Let  me  ask  you 
bow  often  you  have  been  capsized  in 
one  day?" 

"Never  but  once,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  that  was  when  Pierre  Ijeld 
on  too  long  at  the  sheet,  against  that 
old  launch  of  the  Bucephalus." 

"  I've  been  before  this  twice  fairly 
foundered,  and  once  hard  and  fast 
ashore  in  one  day.    I  was  on  a  visit 

to  Bob  S 's  brother  at  Magdalen, 

and  among  the  amusemeuts  of  the 
season  was  boating:  most  unseasonable 
work  it  was  just  then,  for  the  weather 
was  bitter  cold.  We  started,  a  lot  of 
us,  intending  to  navigate  the  river  as 
far  as  Ely.  None  of  us  happened  to 
know  any  thing  about  nauticals,  so 
we  blindly  submitted  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  of  a  fresh  -man  who  wore  a 
remarkably  hard-a-weather  pilot- 
coat,  and  waddled  in  walking  like  a 
man  unused  to  terra  firma.  He  took 
the  command  as  naturally  as  pos- 
fiilile  ;  never  dreaming  of  so  far  doubt- 
ing our  judgments  as  to  mistrust  his 
own  ability.  We  had  hardly  got  well 
away,  when  a  squall  laid  us  right 
over,  and  fairly  swamped  the  boat. 
This  we  regarded  as  an  accid(Mit  that 
might  overtake  the  most  skilful ;  and 
I  verily  believe  that  we  even  the 
more  highly  esteemed  our  Palinurus 
on  account  of  the  coolness  whiph,  we 
must  all  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he 
exhibited.  But  when,  soon  after,  he 
ran  ns  regularly  under  water,  we 
began  to  be  suspicions,  and  hints  flew 
about  that  he  had  undertaken  more 
than  he  was  up  to.  On  this  Mr  Tar- 
paulin, with  all  imaginable  compla- 
cency, asked  us  what  the  row  was 
aboutf  and  whether  we  thought  that 
any  of  us  would  have  done  better, 


if  this  had  been  the  first  time  in  our 
lives  that  we  had  exercised  naval 
command.  After  this  confession,  we 
were  no  more  surprised  at  accidents. 
■\Ve  regarded  it  as  rather  an  easy  let 
off  that  thQ  concern  was  driven  hope- 
lessly hard  ashore,  in  a  stitt*  clayey 
soil,  that  allowed  no  idea  of  getting 
her  ofi'  that  night.  All  this  may 
sound  very  little  to  a  regular  old  salt, 
like  yourself;  but  add  to  this  littlo 
sketch  the  idea  of  a  driving  sleet,  and 
a  seven  or  eight  miles'  waSc  to  Ely  at 
midnight,  without  shoes,  which  tho 
greedy  loam  sucked  from  off  oui-  feet, 
and  the  ensemble  of  hardship  is  enough 
to  satisfy  a  landsman  like  m^'self. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  little 
given  to  boating,  and,  as  you  know, 
never  go  out  except  with  you." 

"  Well  I'll  try  never  to  play  you  such 
a  trick  as  did  your  tarpaulin  friend. 
But  the  sea  is  a  ticklish  element, 
and  the  sky  is  a  treacherous  monitor." 

"They  nevei-,  either  of  them,  pro- 
mised better  than  they  do  to-day,  so 
let  us  be  off,  or  Virginie  will  start  in 
search  of  pleasui*e  with  a  cloud  on  her 
pretty  face." 

We  bundled  up  our  traps  and 
started  accordingly.  The  distance 
between  my  quarter  and  the  little 
mole  where  the  Wave  lay  rocking  in 
the  gentle  undulations  was  soon 
passed  over.  I  felt  the  influence  of 
feelings  far  more  serious  than  I 
wished  to  have  perceived,  and 
Hamilton  evidently  respected  them. 
Like  a  good  fellow,  he  pulled  away  at 
his  cigar  and  said  nothing.  His 
little  animal,  under  the  guardianship 
of  one  of  the  ragged  gamins^  had  pre- 
ceded us  to  the  waterside,  and  was 
there  waiting  our  arrival,  in  order  to 
the  due  discharge  of  its  burden. 

Poor  little  Wave !  she  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  lying  in  harbour 
when  her  sister  craft  wore  under 
weigh.  One  might  have  fancied  that, 
with  a  sentiment  of  desolation,  she 
allowed  her  burgee  to  droop  listlessly, 
flapping  it  against  her  mast,  as  a 
bird  makes  sorrowful  action  with  her 
wings.  It  did  seem  too  bad  to  sell 
her ; — and  again  I  went  over  in  my 
mind  the  bargain  I  had  driven,  and 
the  price  I  had  taken  for  her.  After 
all,  the  conclusion  was  unavoidabL 
that  I  could  not  take  her  with  mOy- 
and,  besides,  I  was  going  where 
could  not  use  her. 
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All  the  rest  of  the  fellows  bad 
started,  and  already  were  hidden 
from  US,  as  we  then  stood,  round 
the  rocky  point.  There  was  no  one 
to  hail  for  a  dingy,  and  we  were 
beholden  to  a  dasky  gentleman  in  a 
country  boat  for  a  passage  along- 
side. We  had  a  job  to  get  the 
anchor  np;  for  it  had  so  happened 
that  when  last  we  came  in  all  the 
buoys  were  occupied,  and  as  I  had 
little  idea  of  wanting  to  use  her  again, 
I  had  let  go  her  anchor.  When  we  were 
fairly  under  weigh,  I  began  to  look  a 
little  into  our  capabilities.  She  had 
been  sold  ^^  all  standing,"  so  that  the 
general  complexion  of  her  gear  was 
much  what  it  had  been  under  my 
catering.  But  there  were  already 
some  symptoms  of  a  change  of  mas- 
ter. The  sail  locker  was  empty ; 
and  I  remembered  that  her  old  suit 
had  been  exempted  from  the  general 
bill  of  sale,  and  made  over  as  a  legacy 
to  old  Pierre.  He  had  walked  oflf 
with  them;  and  thus  we  were  left 
with  no  second  suit  of  sails  in  case  of 
accident.  Those  on  deck  were  all  she 
had  to  show.  However,  this  defi- 
ciency was  far  from  causing  me  any 
alarm ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  sea 
accident  seemed  less  probable  than 
that  we  should  carry  away  any  of  her 
rags  that  day.  We  were  going, 
merely  for  easy  locomotion,  amidst  a 
fry  of  small  craft,  some  of  whom 
would  be  sure  to  lend  us  whatever  by 
any  accident  we  might  want.  My 
present  mate,  moreover,  had  a  special 
objection  to  "carrying  on."  There 
was  a  convention  between  us,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  it  was  understood  that 
whenever  ho  came  with  me,  we  were 
to  slope  along  on  an  even  keel.  Uis 
apprehension  of  disaster  comprehended 
nothing  but  fear  of  a  capsize  from 
carrying  too  much  sail.  I  think  he 
would  have  preferred  going  unpro- 
vided as  we  were,  to  leaving  it  in  my 
power  to  make  sail  in  case  of  acci- 
dents. All  he  realised  was,  that 
without  sail  a  craft  would  not  *^  turn 
the  turtle;"  and  as  to  her  fetching 
port,  he  had  in  this  particular  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  skill  of  his  skipper 
for  the  time  being. 

There  was  scarcely  enough  wind 
for  us  to  work  out  of  the  harbour,  as 
the  set  of  the  sea  carried  us  strongly 
towards  the  bluff  of  rock  that  stretches 
nearly  across  the  entrance.    But  as  I 


have  said,  there  were  few  boats  could 
go  to  windward  of  the  Wave,  and  per- 
haps none  that  ^^went  about"  more 
readily,  and  with  less  loss.  So  we 
managed  to  shave  past,  and  came  into 
full  view  of  the  little  squadron.  Wc 
were  signalised  at  once,  not  by  the 
ordinary  bits  of  bunting,  but  by  general 
acclamation,  and  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs by  our  fair  friends.  On  board 
the  largest  yacht,  a  committee  of  ladies 
had  established  themselves,  witU 
plenary  powers  of  command.  Thiff 
was  the  Queen  Bee,  whose  motions 
the  rest  were  to  follow.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  our  coming  in  sight  she  set 
the  example  of  making  sail,  and 
making  the  best  of  our  way  to  our 
rendezvous;  and  forthwith  all  the 
rest,  who  had  been  lying-to  for  us, 
followed  her  motions.  The  idea  of 
the  •party  was  to  get,  as  best  we 
could,  with  the  light  breeze  that  then 
served,  to  the  rendezvous.  For  our 
return,  we  were  almost  sure  of  the 
land-breeze,  which  would  help  us  along 
homeward  without  any  trouble.  They 
were  all  in  tip-top  spirits, — especially, 
I  thought,  on  board  the  Commodore. 
In  about  half  an  hour  we  ranged  np 
along-side  of  her,  and  there  we 
found  collected  what  might  be  called 
the  bouquet  of  the  party.  Among 
them  was  Virginie,  whom  I  had  half 
hoped  to  find,  but  whom  I  could  not 
flatter  myself  that  I  really  did  find, 
subdued  at  the  parting  with  so  many 
of  her  friends — more  especially  at 
parting  with  myself.  She  bore  the 
air  of  happiness  triumphant.  Still  I 
could  not  but  fancy,  when  she  waved 
her  pretty  hand  to  me,  that  it  was 
with  something  of  empreuement,  I 
know  that  I  must  have  been  consider- 
ably empresse  in  my  salutation ;  for  a 
host  of  latent  associations  stirred 
within  me,  at  this,  as  I  deemed  it, 
farewell  meeting.  I  had  no  desire  to 
make  myself  ridiculous;  so  I  kept 
my  own  counsel  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  I  felt  seriously  unhappy,  and  re- 
pented for  the  moment  that  I  had 
obeyed  the  invitation.  I  will  not 
detail  the  history  of  the  fete — it 
passed  with  every  advantage  of  wea- 
ther and  sociability.  Tlie  poorsen- 
timentalista,  if  any  there  were  besides 
myself,  must  have  felt  themselves 
sadly  out  of  their  element.  AU  seemcMl 
as  jovial  as  though  no  such  thing  as 
parting  existed  as  a  human  necessity* 
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Amid  all  I  grew  Boddcr  and  sadder, 
and  blamed  my  own  folly  in  coming. 
Already  I  thought  that  many  of  the 
damsels  showed  an  unaccustomed 
disregard  of  my  presence,  as  though 
it  were  no  longer  M'orth  while  to  dis- 
tinguish with  attention  a  man  who 
was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  them  for 
ever.  Virginie  was  unequivocally  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  She  was,  as 
she  ever  had  been,  kind ;  and  made 
many  inquiries  as  to  my  future  move* 
ments,  even  speculating  on  our  meet- 
ing again.  But*shc  seemed  thorough- 
ly content  that  I  should  go,  and  as 
though  no  such  dream  had  ever  en- 
tered her  head  as  that  I  might,  under 
any  circumstances,  remain  with  her. 
Altogether  I  was  so  far  from  cnt<iring 
into  the  spirit  of  the  i^rty  that  I 
snffercd  an  access  of  misanthropy.  In 
my  own  mind  I  coudemned  her  as 
having  been  utterly  spoiled  by  educa- 
tion and  early  associations.  She  had 
been  used  to  intimacy  with  so  many, 
and  such  constantly  changing  friends, 
that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  the 
stability  of  friendship.  The  devotion 
of  lo%'e  could  not,  I  thought,  be  found 
with  her ;  and  without  this  devotion 
hearts  are  not  given. 

On  tne  melancholy  pasturage  of  my 
own  thoughts  I  became  at  last  so 
visibly  doleful,  that  I  acted  quite  as  a 
wet  blanket  on  the  party.  Some  of 
the  giddier  among  the  girls  rallied 
me,  more  wittily  than  compassionately, 
on  my  love- tokens ;  and  wished  to 
try  me  by  a  sort  of  jury,  to  discover 
which  of  themselves  it  was  that  caused 
my  grief.  The  effect  of  this  badinage 
on  me  was  to  kindle  no  little  exaspe- 
ration against  the  principal  persecutors, 
and  to  make  me  pi*etty  considerably 
nnamiable  to  all.  I  felt  that  I  was 
behaving  in  a  way  that  would  be 
likely  to  leave  behind  me  no  good 
impression,  and  yet  I  could  not  con- 
strain myself  to  propriety. 

Thus  far  my  expedition  seemed  to 
have  answered  ill.  I  have  now  to  tell 
how  it  anon  seemed  to  threaten  worse, 
and  then  turned  out  in  the  happy 
issue  which  I  at  pi*esent  enjoy. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  think  of 
returning.  There  wag  every  proba- 
bility of  our  finding  this  an  easy  task, 
as  we  were  able  pretty  well  to  cal- 
culate on  the  rising  of  the  land-breeze. 
The  wind  had  fallen  during  the  day, 
and  for  some  hours  there  hwl  been  a 


dead  calm.  The  breeze  that  was  to 
succeed  it  was  very  long  in  coming. 
The  revellers  wei*e  so  well  pleased 
with  their  entertainment  that  no 
thought  was  breathed  of  getting  ready 
for  a  start,  till  the  gentle  sighing  of 
the  neighbouring  sugar  canes  told  u» 
that  the  elements  would  serve  our 
tm-n.  Such  a  large  and  straggling 
party  was  not  got  together  and  re- 
embarked  without  difficulty ;  and  tho 
upshot  of  all  was  that,  by  the  time 
wo  were  under  weigh  homewards,  it 
was  well  on  in  the  evening.  This 
gave  us  little  uneasiness ;  the  nights 
were  clear,  the  breeze  was  generally 
steady,  and  as  the  land  lay  pretty 
well  astern,  the  only  difficulty  that 
occun*ed  to  me  was  concerning  tho 
orderly  behaviour  of  some  of  the  men, 
who  had  taken  too  much  wine  to  be 
quite  manageable. 

As  it  concenis  our  subsequent 
adventure,  I  may  as  well  say  that 
none  of  the  uproarious  ones  were  on 
board  the  Wave.  They  none  of  them 
would  patronise  a  craft  (so  they  said) 
which  was  commanded  by  such  a  long- 
faced  skipper.  So  Hamilton  and 
myself  were  the  complement  return- 
ing, as  we  had  been  coming.  He  was 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  and  just  as  much 
disposed  as  ever  to  be  "  handy  Billy," 
or,  in  common  language,  to  do  a  tum 
of  work  wherever  he  might  be  usefuL 
I  should  think  that  wo  must  have 
numbered,  in  all,  at  least  twenty  boats. 
It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that  some  of 
them  might  fall  on  board  of  each 
other,  as  they  were  crowded  very 
thickly,  and  some  of  them  kept  poor 
watch.  Some  of  the  steersmen  were 
too  jolly  to  be  careful,  and  the  girls 
did  not  by  any  means  call  them  to 
order.  It  is  almost  a  peculiarity  of 
colonial  girls  to  be  >nthout  fear.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  see  so  much  of 
change,  that  few  things  strike  them 
as  strange, — and  it  is  strangeness  that 
generally  terrifies.  As  I  had  sold  my 
yacht,  and  bargained  for  her  price,  I 
iblt  that  I  ought  to  be  particulariy 
careful  of  what  had  become  another 
man's  property.  I  was  unwilling  to 
run  tlie  risk  of  injuring  even  her 
paint-work,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
about  the  extent  of  damage  thi-eatened 
by  a  collision.  So  I  held  on  till  the 
whole  set  of  them  were  started,  and 
then  got  under  weigh,  keepi 
their  wake.     There-  was  no   ^i 
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(listance  between  us,  only  just  suffi- 
cient to  keep  us  well  clear  of  them. 

Merry  sounds  of  song  and  talk 
resounded  from  the  tiny  specks  that 
floated  ou  ocean.  Good -humoured 
hails  were  sent  back  to  me,  and  many 
an  offer  made  of  a  tow-rope  to  help 
me  to  my  station.  Some  of  them 
had  musical  instruments  with  them, 
and  gave  the  hannouy  of  voice  and 
string  to  be  blended  with  the  even- 
ing air.  A  happier  or  securer  party 
never  enjoyed  themselves,  nor  any,  I 
should  say,  that  fancied  for  themselves 
a  more  perfect  exemption  from  the 
possibility  of  danger. 

Things  went  thus  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  gradual  change  of 
evening  into  night  being  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  the  lengthened  twilight. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  gradually 
falling,  seemed  then  fairly  to  expire. 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  done  by  sail- 
ing, and  the  boats  remained  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  slight  swell,  with- 
out the  Iciist  homeward  motion.  It 
was  plainly  a  case  of  *'out  oai*s." 
Sadly  against  the  grain  did  it  go  with 
us  lo  pull  off  our  jackets  and  set  to 
work ;  but  there  remained  no  choice. 
We  could  not  stay  there  all  night, 
and  if  we  meant  to  fetch  our  port  we 
must  pull.  Some  of  them  managed 
very  well,  as  they  were  helped  by  the 
man-of-war  boats  that  had  joined  the 
cniise.  They  got  considerably  ahead, 
iind  thus  a  division  was  ]>roduccd  in 
our  little  flotilla.  The  Wave  was 
imiongst  the  sternmost,  as  for  want  of 
hands  we  had  been  able  to  do  but 
little  ;  and  besides  that,  we  wei*e  in  no 
working  humour.  One  by  one  they 
Jill  forged  ahead  so  far  as  to  be  out  of 
.^ight  at  that  time  of  night ;  yet  still  not 
^o  far  but  that  we  occasionally  heard 
tiiem  hailing,  or  singing  at  their  oars. 

As  we  had  no  fancy  for  a  hard  spell 
:it  pulling,  we  took  things  coolly  as 
they  came.  We  kept  all  sail  set  to 
take  advantage  of  any  little  breeze 
that  might  come,  and  meanwhile 
waited  as  patiently  as  we  could, 
ijome  three-<iuarters  of  an  hour  pro- 
bably passed  in  this  wa}',  and  then 
the  face  of  the  night  l)egan  to  undergo 
a  change.  The  clouds  showed  a  dis- 
losition  to  concentrate  in  a  particular 
point  over  to  landward,  and  light 
<'j;tspaw8  to  play  uj)on  the  water. 
Soon  the  breeze  steadied  a  bit,  and 
nllowed  us  to  lie  on  our  coui*se ;  and 


before  long  we  wore  going  throDgh 
the  water  at  the  rate  of  five  knots. 
AVe  held  on  thus,  tiU  I  knew  that  we 
must  be  coming  close  on  to  the  ugly 
reef  that  lies  about  tliree  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Poit  St  Louis.  The  clouds  had 
become  blacker,  and  without  doubt  a 
squall  was  I)rewing.  Judging  from 
experience,  I  fancied  that  it  would  be 
only  of  rain;  and,  at  any  rate,  it 
seemed  not  yet  to  be  so  near  as  to 
require  us  to  take  in  canvass.  So  wc 
held  on  everything,  and  I  ran- forward 
to  look  out  for  the* reef,  and  left 
Hamilton  at  the  tiller.  I  at  no  time 
particulai'ly  liked  to  have  him  for  a 
steersman,  but  now  I  had  no  choice, 
for  he  would  not  by  any  means  have 
done  for  a  look-out  man. 

"Now  Hamilton,'^  I  said,  "look 
out,  keep  her  as  she  goes  a  bit,  and 
have  one  eye  to  windward,  for  there  is 
a  regular  sneezer  brewing,  and  we  shall 
have  it  hot  and  strong  in  a  Jiffey.*' 

As  I  ran  forward,  I  looked  at  Imu 
to  see  whether  he  appeared  to  be  at 
all  in  a  stew,  but  was  rejoiced  to  find 
him  cool  as  a  cucumber.  He  stepped 
confidently  to  his  post,  and  looked 
out  to  wuid  ward  like  a  regular  sea-dog. 

We  had  now  come  to  that  point  of 
om*  course  where  the  wind  ceased  to 
be  right  astern.  The  head  of  the 
coast  makes  it  necessary  to  beat  up  a 
bit,  in  order  to  weather  the  headland. 
We  were  perfectly  able  to  do  this, 
and  to  have  even  a  point  or  two  to 
spare,  only  we  should  want  a  more 
skilful  helmsman  than  Hamilton. 
However,  we  were  just  clearing  the 
reef,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  more  1 
should  be  able  to  return  to  my  post. 
Meanwhile,  1  kept  her  as  she  was  a 
bit,  till  I  should  bo  able  to  put  her 
round  myself. 

I  had  been  for  soine  minutes  too 
much  occupied  with  the  pilotage  to 
think  of  the  weather,  so  had  impUcitly 
trusted  the  observation  of  this  to  my 
watch-mate.  He  ever  and  anon  report- 
ed things  looking  worse  and  worse. 

A  flue  dust  of  rain,  as  it  were  beat- 
ing into  my  face,  made  mo  look  up, 
and  I  saw  that  M-e  were  in  tor  it. 

"  Stand  by  there,''  1  sang  out. 

"  A}',  ay,''  said  Hamilton,  and  he 
did  stand  by  with  the  air  of  a  regular 
blue  jacket. 

This  was  all  the  caution  for  which 
I  had  time.  The  same  moment  the 
s(iuall  broke  heavily  upon  us,  and  the 
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poor  little  Wave  was  thrown  nearly 
right  on  her  beam  ends. 

''  Luff  there,"  I  ciied,  "  luff,  man, 
quick." 

"Ay,    ay,"    was  the    ready    re- 
joinder, but  alas  !  just  the  contrary 
was     the     thing     done.       Whether 
Ilamilton  was  flurried,  or  whether  he 
never  rightly  knew  what  luffing  meant, 
he  put  the  helm  hard  up.     In  swing- 
ing off  before  the  squall,  she  caught 
the  full  force  of  the  wind,  and  for  one 
moment  I  thought  all  was  over  with 
Bs.      She  went  so  far  over  that  it 
seemed    impossible  that  she  should 
not  capsize.  But  at  the  same  instant, 
and  before  one  could  well  think  of 
the  predicament,  a  jerk  was  felt,  an 
<!Kplosion  as  of  a  pistol  was  heard, 
aud  the  little  craft    righted.      The 
maiusail  had  been  blown  clear  away 
from  the  stay-rope,  and  was  flutter- 
ing about  in  ribbons. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  the  danger  of 
our  position.     The  squall  had  been 
the  first  burst  of  a  regidar  built  gale, 
i^hich  was  now  blowing  tremendously 
offshore.    Had  we  been  all  a-taunto 
we   might    have   managed    to   beat 
against  it,   but  even  then  it  would 
have  been  a  tedious    business,   and 
>^ould  have  required  careful  steering. 
At  present,  with  only  our  jib  standing, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  dream 
of  such  a  thing.     No  earthly  power 
could  prevent  our  drifting  out  to  sea. 
Does  any  man  who  has  not  been 
placed  in  such  a  position,  think  that 
he  can  realise  the  feelings  of   two 
human  beings  thrown  thus,  like  us, 
^Jiife  on  the  wide  ocean.     I  believe 
tliat  no  man  can  ;   but  to  assist  the 
imagination  of  such  a  one,   let  him 
consider  one   or   two  things.      The 
waters  before  us  came,  with  scarcely 
the  break  of  an  island,  from  the  ice- 
fields of  the  south  pule, — and  behind 
us  the  waste  might  almost  be  called 
h'uudless.      In  a  few    minutes  we 
fbould,  as  things  went,  find  oui-selves 
clear  of  the  lee  of  the  land,  and  then 
tiie  Indian  coast  miglit  be  considered 
the  nearest  breakwater.     The  billows 
that  would  roll  after  us  would  come 
with  all  the  force  collected  within  such 
mighty  limits,  under  the  excitement 
of  the  gale.    Had  our  bark  been  of 
proportions  to  combat  the  elements, 
we  could  have  found  no  safety  in  an 
unvictualed  refuge.      She  would  at 
most  have  afforded  us  the  means  of 


prolonging  agony.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  tlic  want  of  provisions  seemed  to 
me  then  to  enhance  the  horrors  of  our 
condition.  Our  death  by  drowning 
seemed  so  ceilain,  and  so  immediately 
imminent,  that  no  room  remained  for 
remoter  apprehensions. 

For  one  moment,  I  believe,  we  both 
lost  our  self-i)ossession.  Hamilton 
was  alarmed  at  the  heeling  over,  and 
at  the  noise,  but,  wheu  the  boat 
righted,  he  seemed  to  think  all  the 
danger  was  over.  My  blank  look, 
however,  somewhat  alarmed  him,  and 
he  did  not  quite  understand  why  it 
was  that  we  were  sailing  oft*  shore  at 
such  a  rate.  "Halloo,"  said  he, 
'*  what  makes  you  look  so  grave  V  A 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  We're  all 
right  now,  a'int  we?"  I  did  not  answer 
him  in  words ;  but  leaving  him  to 
gather  intelligence  from  my  looks,  1 
ran  to  the  tiller  to  sec  whether  there 
remained  any  hope  of  getting  her 
sufficiently  near  to  the  wind  to  enable 
us  to  fetch  any  part  of  the  coast. 

The  attempt  was  but  a  forlorn  hope. 
I  njight  just  as  well  have  tried  to  sail 
her  in  the  wind's  eye.  I  could  not 
**  bring  her  to"  in  the  least,  but  she 
went  tearing  on  right  before  the  wind. 
"  Ilamilton,"  I  said,  "  we  are  in  a  bad 
way.  She  cannot  beat  against  this 
gale  under  her  jib,  and  you  know  that 
we  have  not  a  stitch  of  spare  canvass." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  did  not 
seem  at  first  to  catch  the  idea  of  the 
danger  we  really  were  in.  He  had 
so  accustomed  himself  to  think  of  one 
kind  of  peril  only,  that  he  could  see 
nothing  alarming  in  our  state  so  long 
as  we  carried  on  under  easy  canvass. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  at  last 
asked  gravely,  "  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  we  are  in  any  danger?" 

"  Danger !"  I  said,  "  do  you  think 
there  is  much  safety  to  be  found  in  a 
craft  like  this,  out  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  a  gale  blowing  ?" 

"Out  on  the  ocean!" — here  his 
face  fell  with  the  expression  of  a 
dawning  apprehension;  "what  have 
we  to  do  with  the  ocean  ?" 

"How  are  we  to  keep  out  of  it? 
Our  last  chance  was  to  get  her  round 
and  run  her  on  the  reef,— a  i)Oor 
chance,  but  all  that  we  could  dream 
of.  You  saw  me  try  her  jnst  now, 
and  saw  that  it  was  impossible." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say  nothing 
can  prevent  our  drifting  out  to  seaV" 
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^ly  silence  and  dejection  gave  him 
the  sorrowful  answer. 

Poor  Hamilton!  he  was  a  brave 
enough  fellow  iu  his  way,  and  willing 
to  stand  any  risk  for  the  good  of  the 
service, — this  was  all  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  right 
enough, — but  the  idea  of  being  drowned 
on  a  pic-ni:  excursion  seemed  to 
strike  him  as  something  altogether  ont 
of  his  way.  I  will  not  say  that  he 
was  afraid  on  the  occasion,  because  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  admit  the 
influence  of  fear.  But  he  gave  me 
the  idea  of  a  man  labouring  under 
the  strangeness  of  an  inadmissible 
proposition.  It  seemed  as  though  a 
strong  sense  of  injured  innocence 
were  mixed  with  his  apprehensions, 
as  if  he  felt  himself  to  have  been 
done  and  ill-treated. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  yon 
cannot  get  her  round?"  this  was  said 
to  me  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply 
that  I  could  if  I  would.  "  If  I  could," 
I  answered,  *'  I  should  have  run  her 
on  the  reef;  she  would  certainlv  soon 
go  to  ])ieccs  there,  but  it  was  our  only 
chance." 

**  Never  mind  her  going  to  pieces," 
said  he;  "I  will  pay  half  the  damage." 

It  annoyed  me,  even  at  that  tei-riblo 
moment,  to  hear  our  condition  made 
ft  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  I  felt  angry,  too,  with  him, 
when  I  reflected  that  we  had  been 
brought  to  this  predicament  simply 
by  his  clumsiness.  I  so  far  gave  way 
to  anger  as  to  tell  him  that,  if  we  got 
0afc  to  land  I  never  would  go  sailing 
with  him  again,  nor  trust  myself  on 
salt  water  with  a  watch -mate  who 
didn't  know  what  **lulF'  meant,  and 
who  wanted  to  sail  in  the  wind's  eye 
tinder  a  jib.  Poor  Hamilton,  who 
now  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  our 
peril,  contented  himself  with  assuring 
roe  that  I  might  rest  quiet,  for  I  never 
should  go  sailing  again  with  him,  or 
with  anybody  else. 

A  growing  and  abiding  sense  of  the 
truth  of  this  probability  soon  checked 
the  spirit  of  squabbling  within  each  of 
us.  We  were  every  moment  drifting 
ont  faither  and  farther.  So  long  as 
the  lights  of  the  island  had  iKicn 
visible,  they  had  imparted  some 
degree  of  comfort.  They  at  least 
showed  whither  our  course  would 
lav^  in  case  matters  should  so  far  mend 

^0  enable  as  to  choose  our  own 


course.  But  our  distance  was  each 
moment  increasing,  and  tlie  nighft 
was  waxing  darker  continually.  A 
few  more  minutes,  and  the  lights  were 
hidden  from  us ;  and  we  were  left 
simply  and  literally  without  any 
knowledge  of  our  position,  on  tho 
Indian  Ocean.  The  sea  had  got  up 
prodigiously,  the  wind  blew  harder 
than  ever,  and  the  night  was  as  dark 
as  pitch.  Though  she  was  flying 
before  tho  wind,  we  could  not  keep 
the  sea  out  of  her, — it  washed  in 
over  her  quarter  every  few  minutes, 
and  it  was  all  that  we  could  do  to 
keep  her  free  by  baling.  Happily  we 
had  a  couple  of  buckets  with  us,  that 
served  the  turn  well. 

I  shudder  when  I  look  back  to  tliis 
part  of  that  fearful  night.  Later  on 
in  the  season  of  our  peril  we  did  not 
feel  so  acutely  the  horrors  of  our 
position,  because  our  sensibilities 
had  been  then  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  the  struggle  for  existence.  So  little 
hope  remained  at  last  that  our  spirits 
scarcely  retained  the  vitality  necessary 
for  sutfering.  We  were  as  though 
already  dead,  and  already  taken  away 
from  living  pains  and  feelings.  But 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening 
are  connected  associations  of  far  more 
active  pain — I  mean  during  that  part 
when  1  had  not  i-esigned  hope.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  theory  current 
that  the  living  spirit  never  resigns 
hope ;  that  a  man  sinking  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  or  bowed 
down  for  the  stroke  of  the  descending 
guillotine,  never  believes  it  to  be 
impossible  that  he  shall  escape.  I 
cannot  pledge  my  own  experience  to 
the  ti-uth  of  this  theory.  The  spirit  of 
man  is  so  firmly  wedded  to  hope,  that 
it  is  in  extremity  only  that  this  bless- 
ing can  be  torn  from  us.  But  the 
divorce  may  be  effected  at  last,  even 
while  the  tide  of  life  beats  iu  the  veins. 
I  am  quite  sure  that,  durmg  some 
hours  of  this  night,  we  both  felt  per- 
fectly devoid  of  hope,  and  that  wo 
could  not  have  felt  more  certain  of 
death  had  wo  actually  passed  the 
gloomy  portals.  But  this  was  only 
latterly,  when  our  physical  energies 
had  succumbed  under  protracted 
exertion,  when  every  expedient  wo 
could  devise  for  prolonging  our  chance 
seemed  to  have  failed.  At  first  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  that  our 
case    was  hopeless,    nor   familiarise 
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myself  with  the  idea  of  approaching 
death.  No  rational  ^roand  remained 
of  expecting  any  thing  that  could 
rescne  ns ;  and  yet  I  could  «ot  forego 
the  expectation  that  something  would 
turn  up.  Oar  perishing  seemed  too 
bad  a  thing  to  be  true.  It  could  not 
be  that  our  jocund  morning  should 
have  such  an  issue;  that  we,  so 
recent  from  the  companionship  of 
youth  and  grace,  should  be  hurried  to 
the  contact  of  death.  And  yet  all  the 
while  that  I  thus  yielded  to  the 
promptings  of  natural  instinct,  I  felt 
that  we  were  drifting  on  each  moment 
rapidly  to  the  catastrophe. 

While  any  room  for  activity  remains, 
there  is  to  be  found  some  relief  in 
exertion.  The  full  bitterness  of  our 
condition  was  not  felt  till  we  had 
tried  every  device,  that  we  could 
think  of,  and  had  been  reduced  to 
inaction  —  without  resignation.  O  nr 
last  resource  was  one  on  which  I 
had  been  sanguine  enough  to  build 
up  somh  hope.  It  occuiTed  to  me 
that  if  we  were  to  let  go  her  an- 
chor, the  weight  of  that,  together 
with  her  eighteen  fathom  of  chain, 
might  bring  her  bodily  up.  I  only 
regretted  that  we  had  no  spare  spars 
wherewith  to  form  a  sort  of  breakwater, 
for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  powers 
of  a  boat  to  ride  out  a  gale  and  heavy 
sea  under  the  lee  of  such  a  defence. 
Still  I  thought  that  wo  might  manage 
to  check  her  way  effectually  before 
we  ha<l  driven  too  far  out  to  sea ;  and 
then  in  the  morning  we  might  still 
find  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  island. 
There  are  circumstances  under  which 
one  learns  to  make  much  of  a  very 
little  hope,  and  I  had  made  the  most 
I  could  of  this.  We  watched  till  we 
got  into  a  smooth  place,  and  then 
"  let  go."  The  extremity  of  peril 
had  been  reserved  for  this  moment. 
The  sudden  check  certainly  brought 
her  up  as  we  expected,  but  other 
effects  of  our  manoeuvre  followed 
wbich  were  beyond  our  calculation. 
She  rounded  to  abruptly,  and  swung 
head  to  wind.  But  the  weight  of  her 
anchor  and  chain  hanging  at  her 
bows  seemed  as  if  they  would  pull 
her  under  water.  The  depression  was 
so  great  that  we  saw  that  not  a  minute 
was  to  be  lost,  and  that  our  only 
chance  lay  in  heaving  up  again  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  our  haste  we 
both  ran  forward  to  the  windlass,  and 


by  so  doing  nearly  completed  our 
destruction,  for  the  additional  weight 
had  a  most  alarming  effect  on  her 
immersion.  It  became  evident  that 
we  must  at  once  getridof  the  weight, 
and  that  it  must  be  done  without  any 
additional  strain.  Our  only  plan  was 
to  slip  the  cable,  and  let  both  it  and 
the  anchor  go  by  the  run.  This  I 
accordingly  did ;  but  not  even  in  this 
extreme  peril  without  a  pang  of 
regret.  Being  relieved,  she  rose 
instantly,  and  in  a  moment  was  before 
the  wind  again.  It  had  been  a  nar- 
row escape  for  us,  and,  but  that  we 
had  chosen  a  smooth  place,  we  must 
have  been  swamped  tliere  and  then. 
She  had  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
and  we  had  hard  work  to  clear  her ; 
and  then  once  more  all  our  work  to 
begin  again,  for  she  shipped  seas 
almost  as  quickly  as  we  could  bale 
them  out. 

For  some  little  time  we  worked 
like  men,  and  as  if  we  really  thought 
that  we  might  work  to  good  purpose. 
But  soon  it  became  quite  manifest 
that  we  must  be  beaten.  Our  utmost 
exertion  barely  sufficed  to  keep  her 
clear ;  and  any  little  respite  that  we 
allowed  to  ourselves  begat  a  terrible 
accumulation  of  water.  This  could 
not  go  on  long.  Hamilton  was  the 
fii*st  to  admit  this  conclusion,  and  to 
give  up  the  struggle  for  existence.  I 
observed  the  particular  moment  when 
hope  died  within  him,  and  noted  it  by 
the  token  of  his  sinking  listlessly  on 
the  locker,  and  expressing  in  his 
countenance  no  sign  of  interest  in  our 
proceedings.  To  him  there  remained 
no  more  of  the  interest  of  speculation ; 
there  was  for  him  but  one  idea,  that 
of  death,  present  and  painful.  1  can- 
not say  that  I  considered  it  all  over 
with  us  yet.  I  am  far  from  laying 
claim  to  any  superior  dcgi'co  of 
courage,  or  thinking  myself  a  braver 
man  than  was  mycompanion.  Perhaps 
my  love  of  life  was  greater — at  any 
rate  I  did  not  yet  give  in,  and  bv  after 
inquiry  I  know  that  Hamilton  did.  I 
am  thankful  that  it  was  so;  for 
my  experience  made  me  afterwards 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  taught  how  paralysing  are  its 
effects.  It  may  be  that,  had  I  earlier 
shared  my  friend's  despondency,  we 
neither  should  have  survived  to  tell 
the  tale.  What  I  contrived  to  do, 
though  little  enough  yas  yet  suffi- 
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cient  probably  to  make  the  difference 
of  some  honr  or  so  in  our  foundering, 
and  this  respite  proved  our  salvation. 

Each  moment  that  passed  was 
bearing  us  out  continually  farther 
into  the  waste  of  waters.  The  gale 
howled,  the  waters  foamed  in  rage, 
and  washed  over  our  gunwale;  my 
shipmate  had  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate,  and  replied  not  by  word  or 
sign  to  any  consolation  that  I  tried  to 
suggest.  All  ground  of  hope  seemed 
stricken  from  us  ;  and  yet,  by  a  sort 
of  perversity,  1  would  not  consent  to 
the  verdict  that  seemed  to  have  gone 
forth  against  us.  Such  a  struggle 
against  advert  circumstance,  whei-e 
it  is  according  to  the  habitual  tone  of 
a  man's  spirit,  entitles  him  to  the 
name  of  magnanimous ;  with  me,  it 
was  rather  a  particular  phase  of 
obstinacy.  One  single  chance  yet 
remained  to  us — scarcely  enough  for 
rational  hope ;  but  yet  enough  to 
justify  resistance  to  actual  despair. 
As  the  wind  then  blew,  it  was  just 
possible  that  we  should  drift  off  the 
Island  of  Bourbon,  or,  at  any  rate, 
come  near  enough  to  be  picked  up  by 
some  of  her  vessels.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  slender  chance,  but  being  our  all,  I 
made  The  most  of  it ;  so  much,  in- 
deed, did  I  make  of  it,  that  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  felt  quite  con- 
fident of  making  the  port,  if  I  had 
had  the  means  of  steering.  As  it 
was,  we  drifted  along,  without  any 
sail  set,  and  without  any  compass  to 
point  us  our  whereabout.  But  the 
time  was  coming  for  me  when  I  was 
to  experience  the  pangs  that  attend 
the  death  of  hope  within  us.  This  I 
regard  as  the  painfiU  part  of  this 
night's  history-.  In  the  earlier  stage, 
there  was  the  relief  of  exertion  ;  in 
the  later  stages  there  was  the  insensi- 
bility of  apathy.  The  time  of  sharp 
anguish  was  during  the  transition 
from  the  one  state  to  the  other. 

The  coup- de- grace  came  thus. 
Some  half  hour  or  so  after  the  affair 
of  the  anchor,  while  we  were  drifting 
before  the  sea,  we  perceived  a  light 
ahead.  Of  course,  this  must  be  a 
vessel,  most  probably  a  cftasse  mare'e 
belonging  to  the  island.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  we  should  reach 
this  vessel,  but  of  course  we  were 
violently  agitated,  at  sight  of  her, 
with  new-bom  hope.  Hamilton  even 
roused  up  and  did  what  he  could  to 


help  in  keeping  ns  afloat ;  which 
condition  it  was  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  should  be  able  to  preaerve 
long  enough  to  enable  ns  to  come  np 
with  the  stranger.  She  proved  to  be 
beating  to  windward,  and  we  saw 
presently  that  one  of  her  tacks  would 
bring  her  within  hail  of  us.  To  see 
this  was  to  pass  at  once  from  despair 
to  confidence.  Wo  regarded  onrselvea 
as  saved,  and  scarcely  heeded  the 
time  that  must  pass  before  she  could 
come  up  with  us ;  a  time,  every 
minute  of  which  was  fraught  with 
peril,  that  might  shut  out  from  ns 
the  prospective  help.  As  she  drew 
near,  one  only  fear  remained,  lest 
she  might  pass  ns  unobserved  in  the 
obscurity  of  night ;  and  so  diminutive 
an  object  were  we,  and  so  little  to  be 
expected  in  that  place,  that  there 
was  some  room  for  the  fear.  As  she 
neared  us  we  shouted  loudly,  but  the 
din  of  the  elements  was  not  to  be 
overcome  by  our  puny  vo,ices.  But 
on  a  night  like  that,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  good  look-out,  and  we  knew 
that  she  must  have  watchful  eyes 
peering  into  the  darkness.  I  had  on 
board  a  brace  of  pistols  ready 
charged,  which  having  been  stowed 
away  in  the  locker  had  been  kept 
diy.  We  fired  one  after  the  other, 
when  quite  close  to  the  vessel,  and 
succeeded  in  attracting  their  notice. 
We  even  made  out  in  the  murky  air, 
to  which  our  eyes  were  becoming  ac- 
customed, one  or  two  figures  of  men, 
who  ran  forward  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  But  the  chtisse  maree  held 
on  her  way,  unheeding.  When  al- 
most nnder  her  bows,  we  called  out 
to  them  in  agonv,  to  heave  to,  and 
take  ns  on  board.  But  to  our  utter 
horror  they  held  on  their  way,  takuig 
no  notice  of  us  except  by  some  unin- 
telligible cries.  The  chasse  maree 
passed  on,  as  if  she  thought  it  mat- 
ter of  little  heed  that  two  hnman 
beings  were  left  to  perish  iu  the  ele- 
mental strife  of  that  dark  night. 

To  this  moment  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  adventure.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  that  any  shipV 
crew  of  men  could  have  the  horrid 
barbarity  to  leave  unsuccoured  a  boat 
perishing  in  that  wild  night.  And 
yet  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  could  have  thought 
us  sea- worthy  and  safe.  Our  sig- 
nal, our  cries,  the  dismantled  con- 
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(lition  of  onr  boat,  all  spoke  for  them- 
selves. Bitter,  anrely,  must  be  the 
recollections  of  that  vessel's  company ! 
dark  must  be  the  character  of  that 
life,  in  which  snch  an  act  of  barbarism 
was  an  unobserved  passage.  That 
skipper's  worst  enemy  might  wish  for 
him  that  he  might  have^the  knowledge 
of  oar  escape ;  that  so  the  pillow  of 
his  death  may  be  spared  the  visitation 
of  that  terrible  reminiscence. 
_We  looked  a  moment  at  each 
olher  aghast.  AVe  could  not  believe 
that  the  promised  succour  had  eluded 
us ;  that  we  were  deserted  by  brother 
man  on  the  wide  ocean.  But  wind 
nnd  water  raging  around  us  howled 
into  our  very  souls  the  fact.  From 
that  time  I  may  say  that  I  gave  up 
hope,  that  I  became  as  dead ;  and 
when  at  last  safety  sprang  up,  it  was 
as  from  the  grave  that  I  rose  to  grasp 
it. 

From  this  time  I  have  little  more 
to  speak  of  than  a  dull  and  stupid 
endurance.  A  period  of  pain  there 
was  to  go  through,  when  my  mind 
was  bewildered  with  thoughts  of 
home,  and  of  those  I  loved  in  my 
present  abode.  There  was  a  bitter 
pang  to  think  that  I  must  resign  my 
young  existence,  and  there  was  a 
realising  of  the  pains  of  suftbcation. 
I  thought  it  was  a  horrid  death  to 
drown.  I  remembered  the  popular 
idea  of  death  by  drowning  as  com- 
ing easily ;  but  I  fdt  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  knew  by  anticipation  that 
I  should  have  a  cruel  struggle  when 
the  water  occupied  my  nose  and 
mouth.  Both  my  companion  and 
myself  seemed  reduced  at  last  to 
apathy.  We  neither  spoke  nor 
moved ;  and  both,  evidently,  thought 
it  vain  to  continue  any  longer  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  bade  each 
other  farewell,  and  then  uttered  no  more 
words.  What  remained  to  us  of  life 
was  given  to  inward  discipline,  and 
to  that  communing  of  which  the  wise 
man  speaks  not  lightly. 

The  events  that  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, with  I  fear  but  little  distinct- 
ness of  arrangement,  had  carried  us  on 
to  about  midnight.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  properly  the  duration  of 
time  under  such  circumstances ;  but 
80  nearly  as  I  can  guess,  it  must 
have  been  about  ten  oVlock  when 
the  chasse  mar^t  passed  us.  It  must 
have  been  little  leiss  than  two  hours 


that  intervened  between  this  time 
and  the  happy  tnni  for  the  better  that 
was  awaiting  us.  My  wonder  is  tliat 
we  lasted  so  long ;  I  cannot:  conceive 
how  it  was  that  the  boat  kept  above 
water.  The  sea  washed  in  continually^ 
and  we  did  nothing  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress. Certain  it  is  that  nothing  in 
the  history  of  escajKis,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  was  ever  more  nan'ow 
than  my  own  escape  ;  nor  ever  did  a 
boat  float  so  exactly  up  to  the  indis- 
pensable point. 

From  the  stupor  of  despair  I  was 
aroused  by  the  report  of  a  musket;  it 
was  enougli  to  break  the  spell  and 
re-awaken  the  love  of  life  within  us. 
Somebody  was  near,  and  we  might 
yet  be  saved.  Another,  and  another 
report  followed,  and  a  blue  light 
blazed  forth.  We  then  distinctly 
saw,  and  not  very  far  from  us,  a  brig 
hove  to,  and,  as  we  had  not  the  least 
doubt,  making  signals  to  us.  .Fo}-- 
ously  we  sprang  to  renewed  life  and 
hope.  We  again  loaded  our  j)istols 
and  answered  the  signals  of  our  un- 
expected deliverer.  To  our  unspeak- 
able joy  these  were  perceived,  and 
soon  we  saw  the  brig  till  her  sails 
and  bear  away  after  us.  Our  plight 
was  yet  bad  enough.  We  certainly 
were  above  water,  and  in  sight  of 
succour ;  but  it  was  veiy  doubtfid 
whether  we  should  be  able  to  last 
long  enough  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  assistance  that  approached. 
Our  gunwale  Avas  nearly  level  with 
the  water,  and  in  a  few  more  minutes 
would  be  submerged.  Oh  !  Iioav  did 
we  long  to  be  able  to  throw  overboard 
every  weighty  article,  and  yet  we 
feared  to  stir  lest  we  should  farther 
disturb  the  equilibrium.  We  sat  still 
and  motionless  on  the  stern  locker, 
measuring  with  our  eyes  the  decreas- 
ing distance  between  us  and  the 
brig,  and  calculating  the  chances 
which  each  moment  increased  in  our 
favour.  We  feared  that  the  brig 
might  nin  us  down ;  but  we  did 
wrong  to  her  skilful  master.  They 
ranged  up  nearly  alongside  of  us, 
with  main-topsail  aback,  and  threw 
us  out  a  rope.  Hamilton  was  first, 
and  easily  drawn  on  board,  at  the 
expense  of  little  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary ducking.  My  turn  came  next ; 
and  I  might  have  escaped  as  well  as 
he  did,  but  my  worldly  feelings  had 
wonderfully  revived,  and  I  was  no 
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longer  content  to  come  off  with  the 
mere  saving  of  life ;  I  wanted  also  to 
save  the  boat,  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, I  had  sold,  but  for  which  I  had 
not  received  the  i)nrchase-money.    I 
thought  that   if  I  could  manage  to 
make  fast  a  rope  to  the  step  of  her 
mast  we  might   hoist  her  in  bodily, 
and  save  her  after  all.    The  rescue 
would  then  be  complete  of  the  whole 
party.     I  sang  out  to  them  to  stand 
by  to  haul  us  in,  and  rope  in  hand 
ran  forward  to  make  fast  to  the  mast. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.    The  gallant 
little  boat  had  done  her  utmost ;  and 
now  her  time  was  come.     She  had 
saved  our  lives,  but  was  herself  to  go 
down  to  the  abyss  of  waters.    She 
gave  a  heavy  lurch,  and  I  felt  that 
she  was  settling.    With  scarcely  the 
warning  of  a  moment,  she  dipped  her 
bows  under,  and  sank  at  once  and 
suddenly  like  a  stone.    In  that  mo- 
ment the  waters  were  boiling  around 
me,   the   greedy  waves   sucked   me 
nnder;    but  I  held  fast  the  friendly 
rope.    I  was  drawn  on  board,  but 
not  without  some  difficulty;  for  my 
prolonged  exertions  had  severely  tried 
my  powers  of  endurance,  and  I  could 
hardly  hold  on  long  enough.     But 
saved    we  were.      As    I    trod    the 
schooner's  deck, — as  I  saw  her  make 
sail,  and  brave  the  elements  which 
had  so  nearly  >vronght  our  destruction, 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  seen  an  angeVs 
arm  stretched  forth  to  pluck  us  from 
the  gulf  of  waters.    I  wanted  no  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  which  had  led 
her  forth ;  she  had  met  us  in  extremity, 
and  was  to  me  the  arm  of  Providence. 
The  rescue  is  as  providential  in  cases 
where  the  peril  is  over  in  a  moment. 
But  there  does  not  seem  to  be  room 
for  such  deep  impression,  where  peril 
merely  flashes  as  the  lightning  across 
one's  path.    The  bitterness  of  death 
must  be  tasted  by  him  who  is  to  ap- 
preciate the  sweetness  of  deliverance. 
On  board,  we  found  ourselves  in 
familiar  company.     Several  of  our 
friends  were  there,  and  gave  us  the 
history  of  our  rescue.    At  the  time 
when  the   squall  had  come  on,  the 
other  boats  had  been,  as  I  have  sai<1, 
well  ahead  of  us,   and  clear  of  the 
reef.    Some  of  them  had  had  a  little 
trouble  in  getting  to  their  moorings, 
but  all  were  present  at  muster  except 
ourselves.    This  would  not  perhaps 
have  alarmed  them,  had  not  the  hours 
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continued  topass  away  without  oar  ap- 
pearance. By  and  by  their  fears  were 
fully  excited  by  the  arrival  of  a  man 
who  from  the  point  had  seen  the  acci- 
dent. He  declared  that  he  had  seen 
ns  blown  out  to  sea,  and  his  report 
was  corroborated  by  our  non-appear- 
ance. On  this  a  regular  alarm  had 
been  sounded  in  the  island.  The  good 
old  governor  had  despatched  his  ten- 
der to  look  out  for  ns,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  volunteers  had  started 
on  the  same  errand.  Many  were  the 
good  fellows  who  had  braved  the 
hon'ors  of  that  stormy  night,  that  they 
might  have  the  hope  of  helping  us. 
The  brig  was  a  merchant  craft,  whoso 
skipper  and  owner  had  been  induced 
to  start  on  the  cmise.  She  had  been 
throwing  out  signals  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
search  as  a  bad  job.  WeU  for  us 
that  she  did  not ! 

It  was  gray  morning  when  the  good 
skipper  set  us  on  shore  ;  and  I  might 
very  well  end  my  yam,  with  telling 
how  we  heartily  shook  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  how  then  I  betook 
myself  to  those  quarters  which  I  had 
so'  little  expected  ever  to  revisit.  But 
circumstances  deeply  affecting  my 
after  life  came  as  sequels  to  thU  ad- 
venture, and  I  think  the  account  of 
them  should  come  here  also.  I 
reached  my  room  without  having  met 
a  single  individual ;  and  tired,  wet, 
and  worn  out  with  mental  agitation, 
I  threw  myself  on  my  bed  and  slept 
soundly.  My  dreams  naturally  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  what  had  been 
my  waking  thoughts.  Again  I  was 
afloat,  and  again  underwent  the 
terrors  of  foundering  at  sea.  The 
))hantasy  of  a  dreaming  spirit  pre- 
sented to  my  ear  the  lamentations  of 
my  friends.  As  waking,  I  had 
thought  in  the  hour  of  peril  of  some 
one  or  two  who  would  lament  my  sad 
doom ;  so  in  my  sleep  I  went  yet  a 
step  beyond  this,  and  seemed  to  hoar 
the  utterance  of  the  lamentations. 
These  waxed  more  and  more  distinct, 
till  the  reality  of  them  broke  the  spell 
of  dreams.  I  awoke,  and  yet  heard 
the  same  conversation. 

"Poor  fellow!  what  a  dreadful 
thing  I "  said  one  voic«. 

*'  Shocking !"  said  another,  which 
I  knew  to  be  that  of  my  old  boating 
antagonist,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Bucephalus.     "Shocking!  I  always 
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prophesied  that  that  craft  would  bo 
his  cofSn,  but  little  did  I  thiuk  my 
words  would  come  true." 

The  good  fellow  actually  wept  as 
he  spoke. 

"  And  that  poor  fellow,  Hamilton, 
who  scarcely  ever  set  foot  afloat  y  " 

"  Well,  they're  both  gone,  but  not 
without  our  doing  all  we  could  to  give 
them  a  chauce — that's  one  comfort." 

I  was  now  fully  awake  to  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  alive  and  well — 
and  to  the  undei*standing  that  these 
mates  of  mine  were  lamenting  my 
loss.    I  did  not  waste  any  words  in 
endeavouiiug  to  convince  them  that 
they  were  mistaken,  but,  jumping  out 
of  bed,  I  stood  before  thcni.   The  men 
stared  as  if  they  had  seen  a  veritable 
ghost,  but,  recovering  themselves  iu  a 
moment,  almost  wrung  my  arm  off  in 
congratidatory  shaking.    Intense  as- 
tonishment was  mingled  with  their 
delight,  and  they  were  perfectly  voci- 
ferous in  demanding  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  I  presented  in  my 
own  living  person.     It  turned  out 
that  they  had  been  cruising  about 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  night,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  wltli  me.    They  had 
full  confidence  in  my  resolution ;  and 
knew  that  I  would  not  give  in  while 
a  chance  remamed,  and  so  they  hoped 
I  would  manage  to  keep  afloat,  till 
some  one  of  the  numerous  boats  that 
were  out  should  fall  in  with  me.     I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
prolonged  their  search  throughout  the 
night,  had  they  not  fallen  in  with  a 
craft,  (by  the  description,  I  doubt  not 
tbc    identical  chassc  marce  that  so 
cruelly  deserted  us,)  which  gave  them 
to  understand  that  they  had  seen  us 
go  down.      "  Fin^  fin^   alles^^^  *  with 
expressive  pointing  to  the  depths  of 
ocean,  was  the  answer  they  had  re- 
ceived to  their  inquiries.  With  heavy 
hearts  they  had  returned  home ;  and 
without  meeting  any  but  those  whose 
search  had  been  as  ineffectual  as  their 
own. 

*^  And  now,  Jack,"  aaid  my  friend 
the  lieutenant,  ^^  now  that  we  have 
got  you  within  hail  once  more,  safe 
and  sound,  who  do  you  suppose  it 
was  that  sent  me  hero  this  morn- 
ing?" 
*'To  tell  yott.tho  truth,  I  thought 


it  was  a  little  sentimental  excursion 
on  your  own  account." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  A  cleverer  head 
than  mine  or  yours  either  ordered  the 
expedition.  Virginie  would  hare  it 
that  any  intelligence  about  you  would 
be  in  one's  way  here." 

"  Then  you  told  her  nothing  of  the 
authentic  account  of  our  foundering  V" 

"  Indeed  but  I  did — but  she  woidd 
m)t  believe  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
instinct  is  a  fine  thing.  Her  instinct 
has  proved  better  than  our  reason, — 
for  she  would  have  it  that  vou  were 
not  drowned,  and  that  news  would 
find  its  wav  here." 

Then  we  entered  into  a  sort  of 
resume  of  the  shore-going  events  of 
the  last  night ;  of  all  that  the  gover- 
nor had  done,  and  the  good  fellows 
who  had  volunteered  to  row  guard  all 
night  with  lights.  Then  it  was  told 
me  that  the  ladies  had  been  deeply 
affected,  but  none  so  deeply  as 
Virginie.  She  had  taken  no  rest  all 
night;  but  with  tearful  eyes  had 
looked  out  for  concerted  signals  of 
intelligence,  and  breathlessly  ques- 
tioned every  messenger.  ^My  sailor 
friend  had  been  in  the  same  boat  with 
her,  and  had  won  from  her  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  by  his  determina- 
tion to  pass  the  whole  night,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  search  for  me.  At  that 
moment  when  we  stood  speaking,  she 
did  not  know  of  my  safety. 

I  determined  to  be  mvself  the  an- 
nouncer  of  my  prorogued  existence, 
and  set  off  at  once  to  the  residence  of 
her  father.  I  had  prepared  speeches 
of  thankful  acknowledgment  of  her 
interest  in  my  welfare,  and  was 
maturing  the  intention  of  letting  her 
see  that  love  for  her  had  been  kindled 
in  my  breast.  But  my  fine  resolves 
were  rendered  of  little  effect,  and  my 
speeches  broken  short  by  the  young 
lady,  who,  the  moment  she  beheld 
me,  threw  herself — her  dear  self — 
right  into  my  arms.  She  did,  indeed, 
without  the  least  preamble  or  apolo- 
getic qualification. 

There  is  but  one  issue  to  snch  a 
predicament  as  this.  I  had  not  much 
time,  certainly,  for  wooing ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say",  that  before  long  I  was 
wed,  and  that  now  I  am  the  husband 
of  Virginie. 


•  **  Gone,  gone." 
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Switzerland  and  Italy, 
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SWITZERLAND  AXD  ITALY. 


It  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious 
incidents  of  the  times  in  which  wo 
live,  that  two  directly  opposite  move- 
ments should  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  Alps, 
and  that  their  results  should  have  been 
so   extremely    diiferent    from    what 
might  have  been  expected.    In  one, — 
the  chosen  land  of  freedom,  as  it  has 
been  called,  the  last  home  and  refuge 
of  Liberty,  when  she  had  deserted 
other  and  more  genial  climes, — the 
so-called  liberals,  the  democrats,  tlic 
radicals,  have  just  undertaken  a  suc- 
cessful cnisade  against  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  have  subdued  the  aristo- 
cratic defenders  of  religious  liberty, 
even  amidst  the  strongholds  of  their 
mountains.     In  the  other, — long  the 
supposed  seat  of  despotism  in  its  purest 
and  most   unmitigated  form,  wliere 
liberty  and  freedom  of  opinion  had 
not,  except  dming  the  storm  of  the 
French  Revolution,  ever  shown  any 
signs  of  existence, — a  most  decisive 
and  energetic  movement  in  favour  of 
political   freedom   has  taken   place, 
and  has  been  originated  by  the  veiy 
chief  and  organ  of  what  the  IVans- 
montane  people  generally  consider  as 
.  the   concentrated   expression  of  all 
that  enslaves  and  subdues  the  mind. 
The   facts  have   certainly  been  un- 
expected;   they    have    burst    upon 
European  statesmen,  or  at  least  upon 
those  of  the   northern  and  western 
courts,  unawares ;  and  their  ultimate 
consequences  appear  to  be  as  much 
beyond  their  ken  as  they  are  beyond 
their  control.    The  Swiss  Federation, 
notwithstanding  the  proflfered  media- 
tion of  the  great  powers,  have  settled 
then*  own  matters  among  themselves ; 
and    the   Italians    seem   inclined  to 
laver  leur  linge  sale  en  faniille^   as 
Napoleon  used  to  recommend  people 
to  do  when  the  operation  was  of  a 
more  than  usually  unpleasant  nature, 
without  saying  "by  your  leave,  or 
with  your  leave,"  to  any  of  the  bar- 
barians that  dwell  on  the  northern 
sides    of   the   Alps.      Austria    and 
France  are  equally  balked  in  their 
views  upon  Switzerland  and  Italy; 
and  the  only  power  that  seems  likely 
to  gain  any  thing  by  these  events  will 


be,  in  spite  of  herself,  "the  perfidious 
Albion."  As  usual,  however,  with 
English  diplomatists,  but  still  more  as 
usual  with  Whig  officials,  and  with 
the  gaping  good-natured  multitude  of 
the  British  Islands,  those  advantages 
that  may  accrue  to  our  country  will 
come,  not  through  any  astuteness  of 
the  government,  or  its  servants, 
but  through  the  sheer  force  of 
events  urging  themselves  on  in  their 
inevitable  couree,  and  filling  up  the 
series  of  secondary  causes  and  effects 
that  compose  the  history  of  the 
world. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  en- 
viable position  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  Switzerland,  and  still 
more  to  any  one  looking  at  the  fun- 
damental character  of  the  Swiss 
people,  it  would  seem  one  of  the  most 
difficult  political  problems  to  find  any 
cause  for  internal  quarrel  and  dis- 
union, much  less  for  civil  war.  Blessed 
as  they  are  with  a  country  that  neces- 
sitates all  the  skill  and  industry  of 
man  to  bring  forth  its  full  powers, 
but  which,  when  man  tills  its  bosom, 
and  pours  the  sweat  of  his  brow  into 
its  lap,  yields  him  the  sweet  return 
of  abundant  competence  and  varied 
riches,  the  Swiss  have  long  been 
looked  up  to  with  justice  as  one  of 
the  most  truly  prosperous  and  thriv- 
ing people  of  Europe.  They  havo 
not  been  tempted  to  throw  aside  the 
agricultural  occupations  of  their  coun- 
try for  the  dangerous  and  transitory 
fluctuations  of  commerce  ;  they  have 
remained  strong  in  their  national  and 
natural  simplicity;  rich,  and  more 
than  rich,  in  the  produce  of  their 
lands,  raised  by  the  labour  of  their 
arms ;  and,  amid  the  many  changes 
of  other  states,  when  once  the  fever 
of  the  revolutionaiy  malady  had  left 
tliem,  tranquil  and  contented,  and 
objects  of  envy  to  all  surrounding 
people.  Thus  national  ambition  was 
of  necessity  limited ;  external  aggran- 
disement and  colonial  extension  they 
could  know  nothing  about;  their  ter- 
ritoiy  was  safe  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion, or  was  supposed  so,  and  their 
energies  could  only  expend  them- 
selves on  the  affaij's  of  their  own 
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country.  Switzerland  remained  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  it  had 
always  been,  the  "  cynosure  of  neigh- 
bouring eyes "  to  all  Europe ;  and 
scarcely  a  traveller  ever  wandered 
amidst  its  vales  and  mountains,  but 
sighed  after  a  dwelling  in  that  fairy 
land,  and  longed  for  it  as  his  country 
by  adoption  next  after  the  land  of 
bis  birth.  Of  all  people  in  the  world, 
the  Swiss,  to  external  spectators  at 
least,  seemed  to  have  the  least  to 
wish  for,  and  the  least  cause  to  be 
discontented  either  with  their  coun- 
try or  themselves. 

And  yet,  of  a  sudden,  up  rises  a 
storm ;  the  Federation  splits ;  and, 
befoTO  men  can  come  to  comprehend 
what  the  mountaineers  are  quarrel- 
ling about,  swords  are  drawn,  shots 
arc  fired,  a  couple  of  towns  are  cap- 
tured, and  the  war  is  declared  at  an 
end  almost  before  it  was  known  to 
have  conunenccd.  It  has  been  like 
a  drama  at  the  opera.  Scene,  a  rocky 
district,  with  a  town  in  the  distance : 
enter  a  chorus  of  peasants,  who  sing 
about  liberty.  Alarums :  a  band  of 
soldiers  rush  in  and  drive  them  off 
the  stage.  Grand  cantata  of  the 
president, — and  the  curtain  falls. 
Some  connoisseurs  in  the  boxes  call 
for  the  manager,  and  ask  wlicn  the 
opera  is  going  to  begin,  as  they  wish 
to  intervene:  the  manager  enters 
fix>m  the  side-door,  bows  humbly, 
and  intimates  that  they  may  have 
their  tickets  returned  if  they  please, 
the  play  being  over.  General  disap- 
pointment ! 

Something  like  this  would  be  the 
flramatised  history  of  the  late  Hel- 
vetic disturbances;  so  brief,  and  wc 
may  almost  say  so  ridiculous,  has  the 
whole  seemed.  In  most  countries, 
when  a  civil  war  is  proclaimed,  and 
one-third  of  the  nation  declares  its 
intention  of  separating  from  the  other 
two-thirds,  a  struggle  of  some  length 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  may  be 
with  tolerable  certainty  predicted : 
even  in  Belgium,  we  should  suppose 
that  a  civil  war  would  take  a  month 
or  two  before  it  could  be  finally  ex- 
tinguished. But  in  Switzerland  it 
appears  that  the  feelings  of  the  belli- 
j^rents,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  previous  intensity,  have  found 
an  easy  vent  for  rapid  evaporation ; 
and  after  one  or  two  passes  with  the 


sword,  the  weaker  combatant    has 
dropped  his  point  and  given  up. 

There  must  have  been  something 
fiilse  and  spurious  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this,  or  all  the  braggadocio  of  the 
Federalists  and  the  Sonderbund  could 
never  have  been  dissipated  by  a  few 
shots  at  Fribourg  and  Lucerne :  ono 
of  the  two  parties  at  least  could  not 
have  been  in  earnest,  or  they  never 
would  have  knocked  under  so  easily 
and  so  speedily.  Political  reasons 
for  war  cannot  become  on  a  sudden 
so  thoroughly  fallacious,  nor  military 
resources  so  thoroughly  exhausted, 
as  that  one  day's  sklmiishing  at 
Fribourg,  and  two  day's  lighting  near 
Lucerne,  could  suffice  to  settle  the 
quarrel.  We  are  inclined,  therefore, 
to  suspect  the  weaker  party  to  have 
been  conscious  of  wrong  in  this  case, 
though  to  any  impartial  observer  the 
acts  of  aggression  lay  all  at  the  door 
of  the  stix)nger. 

Sow  stood  the  matter  ?  Tlio  cen- 
tral cantons,  strong  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  and  on  the  borders  of 
their  sublime  lakes,  have  maintained, 
under  republican  forms,  the  true  aris- 
tocratic spirit,  and  the  ancient  reli- 
gion of  Switzerland.  Those  encir- 
cling these  central  states,  the  dwellers 
in  the  champaign  country  and  in  the 
cities,  have  gone  into  the  follies  of 
democracy,  and  have  abandoned  more 
or  less  the  dignity  of  the  old  Swiss 
character,  to  ape  the  vices,  political 
and  social,  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
whether  French  or  Gcrmjin.  Ever 
since  the  factions  burst  of  pj^cudo- 
patriotism,  during  the  ///glorious 
''Tliree  davs"  of  1H30,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  Swiss  towns  have 
had  their  heads  running  on  the  vision- 
ary schemes  that  have  distracted 
Frenchmen's  brains;  and  like  daws 
in  peacocks'  feathers,  or  servants  in 
their  masters'  cast-off  clothes,  have 
been  tr}'ing  to  imitate  the  "  virtues," 
political  and  social,  of  the  Gallic 
people.  Hence  has  arisen  the  Kadi- 
cal  party  in  the  larger  cantons :  hencc^ 
has  arisen  the  crowds  of  infidels  and 
debauchees  which  have  latterly  dis- 
graced the  petty  capitals  of  those 
cantons;  hence  the  Catholics  have 
been  persecuted  and  robbed  in  Argau, 
and  the  respectable  people  of  Geneva 
ousted  out  of  the  government  by  the 
rabble  of  that  city.      Ilonce  camo 
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the  outcry  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
former  quarrel  with  Lucenie,  in  wliich, 
however,  that  city  came  the  best 
out  of  the  struggle :  hence  an  infinity 
of  petty  jealousies  and  heartburnings, 
and  acts  of  oppression,  on  the  part  of 
the  Kadical  majority  against  the  Ca- 
tholic minority,  and  hence  finally  the 
recent  resort  to  arms.  The  Kadical 
and  the  stronger  cantons  have  con- 
sidered it  injurious  to  their  own 
interests,  and  derogatory  to  their  own 
dignity,  that  the  freedom  of  opinion 
wliich  thev  claim  for  themselves 
should  exist  in  its  full  integrity 
among  their  Catholic  and  less  power- 
ful brethren.  They  have  insisted  on 
the  abolition  of  certain  religious 
orders  of  men  within  the  limits  of 
their  tenitories;  and,  because  the 
others  have  claimed  the  liberty  gua- 
ranteed by  the  Federal  compact,  they 
have  envenomed  the  quarrel  so  far,  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  decision  of  might 
rather  than  of  right.  It  is  in  fact, 
however,  a  struggle  of  the  democratic 
against  the  aristocratic  party,  of  which 
the  Catholic  question  is  only  a  parti- 
cidar  phase;  the  real  bone  of  con- 
tention was,  whether  the  Democrats 
or  Radicals  should  be  endangered  in 
their  predominance  in  the  Diet,  by  the 
compact  votes  of  the  Aristocrats  or 
Catholics.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  was  only  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  the  question  ;  and,  as  it  now 
stands  decided,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Kadical  and  Democratic  faction  is 
firmly  established. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  had  the  can- 
tons of  the  Sonderbund  been  govcnied 
by  clear-headed  men,  and  their  armies 
led  by  men  of  talent,  not  only  the 
political,  but  also  the  military,  result 
of  the  contest  would  have  been  essen- 
tially ditferent.  The  cantons  cannot 
have  been  united  by  any  very  strong 
tie,  or  they  never  would  have  broken 
off  from  each  other,  and  made  their 
separate  submission,  so  speedily  after 
the  fall  of  Lucerne.  ITio  forces  of 
the  Sonderbund  cannot  have  been 
very  confident  in  their  leaders'  abili- 
ties, or  they  never  would  have  given 
up  the  fight  while  all  the  countiy  on 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  remained  in  their  possession. 
And  yet  if  they  were  able  only  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  they  were  very  blameable 


for  having  allowed  things  to  come  so 
rapidly  to  a  crisis.  It  was  a  political 
mistake  of  no  small  gravity  to  fonn 
the  Sondorbimd,  and  to  talk  so  largely 
of  their  sejiarate  existence,  unless 
they  intended  to  make  a  more  stout 
stand  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 
Although  the  Radicals  were,  like  all 
democrats,  the  aggi'essoi's,  still  the 
aristocrats  should  not  have  defied 
them  so  loudly,  unless  they  had  better 
grounds  for  showing  such  confidence. 
The  little  boy  who  squares  his  fists 
even  at  the  bigger  one  that  bullies 
him,  deser^'es  a  sound  thrashing  fi;r 
his  impudence,  if  he  is  ready  to  give 
up  at  the  end  of  the  first  round. 
I  We  believe  the  policy  of  the  French 
'government  to  have  been  the  true 
one  on  this  occasion :  it  coincided, 
indeed,  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet.  In  fact,  any  go- 
vernment, that  wishes  to  stand,  should 
be  prepared  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Conservative  party,  wherever  that 
party,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
*'  Consenative,''  exists.  It  must  be 
prepared,  at  all  times,  to  support  the 
cause  of  order  -and  religion  against 
that  of  anarchy  and  infidelity;  and, 
though  the  French  cabinet  is  not 
overburdened  with  feelings  of  honour 
and  delicacy,  it  has  a  sufiiciently 
strong  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to 
induce  it  to  side  with  its  friends 
rather  than  with  its  enemies.  The 
policy  of  the  Austrian  government 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubtful. 
Austria  has  always  been  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  rational  liberty ;  and  it 
was  her  duty,  no  less  than  her  interest, 
to  take  a  decided  step  in  favour  of  the 
Forest  Cantons.  We  can  conjecture 
no  other  reason  for  these  two  great 
powers  not  having  interfered  sooDcr, 
than  that  they  must  have  been  in 
uncertainty  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Whig  cabinet  on  our  side  of  tlio 
channel,  and  that  they  were  checked 
in  their  action  by  the  certainty  that 
Prussia  nmst  take  part  in  thecontest, 
in  virtue  of  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel.  And  yet  we  doubt  not  that 
both  Franc43  and  Austria  will  be 
sufferers  from  the  impulse  given  to 
Radicalism,  by  the  recent  petty  tri- 
umph of  its  prmciples  within  a  day*s 
journey  of  their  respective  frontiers. 
A  French  regiment  in  Geneva,  and  an 
Austrian  one  in  the  Grisons,  would 
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have  restored  the  balance  of  parties, 
and  would  have  brought  back  the 
Radicals  to  their  proper  dimensions. 
It  may  now  be  confidently  expected 
that  Switzerland  will  become  a  little 
focus  of  agitation  for  the  discontented 
in  both  countries;  and  that  it  will 
exist  as  a  political  nuisance  under  the 
nose  of  each  of  its  powerful  neigh- 
bours, loudly  calling  for  abatement. 

England,  which,  as  represented  by 
the  present  tenants  of  Downing  Street, 
is  no  doubt  inclined  to  intrigue  with 
the  Radicals  rather  than  with  the  Ca- 
tholic party  in  S^vitzerland,  may  lay 
her  account  to  profit  by  the  stagnation 
which  this  contest  will  occasion  in 
Swiss  manufacturing  and  commercial 
operations ;  and  may  calculate  on 
enriching  some  of  our  great  exporting 
houses  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Zurich  and  Basle.  That 
she  intended  or  foresaw  this  result, 
we  more  than  doubt ;  but  it  will  very 
probably  be  a  consequence  of  her 
tardy  offer  of  mediation. 

As  it  is,  the  dignity  of  position  lies 
altogether  on  the  side  of  the  Federal 
Diet :  they  have  employed  force  suc- 
cessfully. Whatever  be  the  merits  of 
their  pretensions,  they  have  imposed 
their  claims  on  their  opponents  both 
promptly  and  eflicaciously ;  and,  more 
by  the  faint-heartedness  and  disunion 
of  their  enemies  than  by  their  own 
valour  and  concert,  they  have  esta- 
blished their  sway  in  undisputed 
tyranny  over  the  whole  Federation. 
The  president  of  the  Diet  predicted 
tlus  result,  and  his  words  have  come 
true.  As  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  it  is  the  un- 
righteous cause  that  has  triumphed ; 
and  the  glory,  if  there  be  any,  is  all 
on  one  side.  But  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  may 
be  expected  to  bring  about  the  decay 
of  the  national  character,  and  there- 
fore to  undermine  the  last  remaining 
foundations  of  Swiss  nationality. 
Whenever  a  European  war  again 
occurs,  Helvetia  will  fall  as  an  easy 
spoil  to  be  partitioned  by  France  and 
Austria ;  and  what  is  more,  she  will 
fall  anregretted.  Her  mountains,  her 
lakes  and  valleys,  her  forests  and  her 
glaciers,  will  still  remain  grand  and 
l)eantifal,  till  time  itself  shall  bo  no 
more ;  bnt  the  old  Switzers  will  have 
bccoqie  degenerate,  and  will   have 


forgotten  the  glories  of  their  fonucr 
histoiy.  Some  of  them  will  be  aftili- 
atcd  to  the  restless  family  of  the 
Gauls,  while  the  remainder  will  be 
learning  over  again  the  first  rudiments 
of  agi'icultural  and  rural  prosperity, 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Swiss  freedom  and  Swiss  commerce 
will  have  disappeared  from  the  land  ; 
and  English  manufacturers  will  be 
rejoicing  at  the  bankruptcy  of  one 
class  of  their  competitors  in  European 
or  American  markets. 

In  Italy,  it  is  devoutly  believed  | 
by  all  English  politicians  that  the 
genius  of  Catholicism  is  destructive  of 
the  national  spirit ;  and  that  the  long 
subjugation  of  that  peninsula  to  the 
northern  conciueror  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a  prostration  of  moral  vigour  aris- 
ing from  the  trammels  of  sui)erstition. 
And  yet,  what  has  happened?  A 
new  spiritual  chief  ascends  the  throne 
at  Rome,  by  accident  rather  than  by 
design ;  he  pronounces  a  few  magic 
words,  and  in  an  instant  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  the  desire  of  re- 
sisting foreign  oppression,  pervade  the 
whole  land.  Nor  arc  the  people  only 
affected  by  this  universal  enthusiasm : 
even  monarchs  are  carried  away  by 
the  stream  of  popular  opinion.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  come  forward  as  the 
promoters  and  defenders  of  Italian 
liberty  ;  tlrc  King  of  Naples  advances 
ill  the  same  path,  though  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  revolutionists  of  his 
dominions  could  wish ;  and  all  but 
Ix)mbardy  is  thrown  into  the  vortex 
of  political  reform.  To  Pius  IX.,  and 
to  the  noble  conceptions  of  his  pru- 
dent mind,  the  whole  of  the  recent 
movements  in  Italy  may  be  fairly 
attributed.  Not  but  that  the  public 
mind  was  anxious  for  change  :  there 
have  long  been  evils  enough  rankling 
in  the  Italian  breast  to  make  change 
desirable.  Yet  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstance  of  a  potentate,  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  coming 
forward  and  procl^iiming  himself  fa- 
vourable to  a  political  change,  the 
whole  impulse  that  now  has  been 
given  to  the  various  races  of  Italy 
would  have  been  altogether  wantingj_ ; 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  idle  at  the 
present  moment  to  speculate  upon 
the  positive  direction  which  this  re- 
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suscitation  of  Italian  freedom  may 
take;  the  events  of  a  few  months 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  affording 
*  any  very  certain  or  fixed  indication 
of  how  the  current  of  the  national 
fortunes  is  destined  to  run.  The 
Italians  may,  perhaps,  arrive  at  a 
gradual  and  moderate  degree  of  free- 
dom, such  as  may  conduce  to  the 
improvement  and  elevation  of  their 
national  character,  and  to  the  raising 
of  Italy  in  the  scale  of  European 
powers ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  run  wild  into  the  theory  and 
practice  of  revolutionary  wickedness, 
and  may  become  the  pest  and  the 
abhorrence  of  all  Europe,  while  they 
sink  down  to*a  lower  and  still  a  lower 
depth  in  the  abyss  of  political  degra- 
dation. We  hope  for  the  former  of 
these  results,  but  we  know  that  the 
latter  is  by  no  means  improbable; 
and  in  order  to  point  out  where  the 
danger  of  tending  towards  it  lies,  wo 
append  the  following  remarks : — 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  sufii- 
clently  obvious  to  any  one,  ever  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  Italian  people,  that  the  diflc- 
rent  nations  and  tribes  of  that  penin- 
sula are  by  no  means  all  in  the  same 
degi'ce  of  preparation  and  advance- 
ment for  receiving  the  boon  of  consti- 
tutional government.  There  is  a  very 
wide  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mian  and  those  of  Naples, 
between  the  denizens  of  the  Bolognese 
and  the  shepherds  of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  generally  between  the  dwellers 
in  Italian  cities  and  the  agricultural 
population  in  the  bosom,  or  on  the 
flkurts,  of  the  Apennines.  But  to 
apply  the  same  kind  of  political  insti- 
tntions  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
«difitrict,  without  regard  to  their  vari- 
ous degi'ees  of  moral  prcparation  for 
it,  is  to  confer  on  them  a  punishment 
ratlier  than  a  boon,  and  to  do  them 
*cHl  rather  than  good.  AVe  have  too 
melancholy  an  exam])le  of  it  at  our 
own  doors,  where  the  exaggerated 
philanthropy  of  Englishmen  has  ^ven 
to  the  Irish  the  same  political  privi- 
leges as  they  enjoy  themselves,  to 
pvish  that  such  a  fruitful  source  of 
*ovil  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
people.  And  so  it  would  be  with 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Italy: 
however  advanced  may  be  the  notions 
i>f  the  upper  classes,  however  riiMj  for 


political  freedom  may  be  the  citizens 
of  Florence  or  Home,  the  peasants  of 
Lombardy  and  Campania  would  not 
know  how  to  use  the  advantages  put 
within  their  reach,  and  they  would 
but  change  the  rule  of  the  few  for  the 
more  terrible  despotism  of  the  many, 
r  Before  the  Italians  can,  as  a  nation, 
^ be  fit  for  what  we  call  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  must  be  better  educated, 
and  better  fitted  by  their  moral  and 
social  organisation  to  understand  its 
natm*e  and  advantages.  But  in  order  to 
this,  we  must  first  of  all  see  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  taken  up  as  a 
national  object  by  the  national  clergy; 
and  we  must  further  see  the  morals 
of  the  people  made  a  point  of  all-para- 
mount importance  by  the  same  body  of 
men,  and  brought  forward  into  a  place 
of  greater  prominence  than  the  mere 
practices  of  devotion.    Can  it  be  any 
boon  to  confer  the  political  rights  of 
election  and  self-government  on  men 
who  are  still  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  complete  ignorance?    Can  it  be 
of  any  use  to  call  upon  a  nation  for 
the  exercise  of  public  virtues,  when 
social  and  domestic  virtues  do  not 
exist    among    them  ?     Before    the 
Italians    can   be    constituted    as  a 
nation  of  freemen,  they    i  ust    be 
formed  into  families  of  virtu  us  citi- 
zens, in  which  decency  and  the  natn- 
ral  exercise  of  the  affections  may  be 
firmly  established.    For  if  there  bo 
one  political  axiom  more  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  voice  of  history  than 
another,  it  is  this,  that  public  freedom 
can  never  exist  where  private  vice  pre- 
ponderates over  private  virtue ;  and 
where  the  sacred  ties  of  domestic 
virtue  do  not  prevaU,  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  the  bonds  of  public  good. 
It   was  the  domestic   vices  of  tho 
ancient   Romans   that    first   weak- 
ened   the    empire;    and  nntil  their 
degenerate    descendants   shall   havo 
awakened  from  their  moral  lethargy, 
that  empire,  that   national   power, 
shall  not  rise  again.    It  is,  therefore, 
a    favourable   indication   for   Italy, 
that    the    movement    should    havo 
commenced   with  the  head  of  tho 
national  religion;    for    it    maj  be 
hoped  that  a  proper  course  will  be 
adopted  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, and  that  the  amelioration  of  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men,  derical  aa 
well  as  lay,  will  precede  and  accom^ 
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pauy  the  dawn  of  Italian  indcpon- 
ileuce.  As  long  as  the  Italians 
remain  m  the  state  of  moral  weak- 
ness which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
they  have  exhibited,  they  need  never 
expect  to  escape  from  the  sway  of  the 
more  virtuous  nations  of  the  north  : 
they  will  never  be  able  to  face  the 
(lermaus,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or 
the  field,  until  they  learn  to  emulate 
them  in  the  purity  of  their  national 
character. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  Italians,  and, 
indeed,  any  of  their  Transmontanc 
admirers,  know  wliat  is  really  fitted 
for  them  in  political  institutions  — 
wliat  will  really  do  them  good — what 
is  really  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
people  and  the  requirements  of  the 
country.  Political  institutions  are 
like  plants  that  cannot  always  bear 
transferringfrom  one  region  to  another : 
they  require  the  process  of  becoming 
acclimatised,  and,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction into  a  new  country,  demand 
the  fostering  shelter  of  the  hot-house 
uud  the  gardener's  constant  care. 
Because  a  representative  constitution 
is  supposed  to  be  the  acme  of  human 
wisdom  in  the  latitude  of  Great 
Britain,  '\,  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  it  Jill  flourish  so  far  south  as 
Xaples ;  and  because  a  national 
guard  is  reckoned  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
national  institutions  at  Paris,  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  it  would  pro- 
duce any  good  results  at  Rome. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  monomanias  of  the  present  age, 
that  the  same  Procrustean  bed  of 
representative  government  is  laid 
out  for  all  people  that  think  they 
require  more  political  liberty  than 
they  are  at  present  in  possession 
^^f;  and  should  the  inhabitants 
of  Timbuctoo,  of  Canton,  of  Tobolsk, 
of  Alexlandria,  and  of  Morocco, 
take  it  into  their  heads,  some 
fine  day,  to  send  deputations  to  the 
united  quidnuncs  of  Londoif  and  Pa- 
ri.s,  requesting  the  transmission  of 
<:onstitutions  for  their  several  states, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  a  couple  of  legis- 
lative houses,  and  a  corps  of  national 
guards,  a  pied  et  a  cheval^  would  be 
immediately  recommended,  as  equally 
applicable  to  their  several  wants.  It 
seems  to  be  the  privilege  of  civilised 
Emropeaas  to  think  that  the  right  of 


governing  themselves  is  the  essence  of 
civil  freedom :  far  more  true,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  would  it  be  to  say, 
that  it  constituted  the  essence  of  poli- 
tical thraldom.  It  is  a  social  truth, 
most  unpalatable  to  ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths  of  mankind,  but  not  therefore 
the  less  true,  that  ninety-nine  men  out 
of  a  hundred  are  not  fit  to  govern 
themselves,  even  in  the  relations  of 
social  life,  and  far  less  in  those  of  poli- 
tical. And  so  it  is  with  nations :  for 
one  nation  that  has  really  prospered 
under  the  plan  of  self-government, 
there  are  ninety -nine  that  have  brought 
on  themselves  evils  which,  under  a 
less  popular  system,  they  would  have 
avoided.  If  the  physical  and  social 
condition  of  a  people  be  taken  as  a 
test ;  if  the  durability  of  their  institu- 
tions, if  the  dignity' and  influence  of 
their  goverament,  be  quoted,  as  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of  theu*  several  forms 
of  political  institutions,  we  really  know 
not  anv  constitutional  form  to  which, 
ceteris  jmribus^  we  could  appeal  as 
deciding  the  question  against  those  of 
a  monarchical  tendency.  If  the  pri- 
vilege of  taxing  themselves  to  an 
amount  that  defies  all  power  of  re- 
demption, and  cripples  the  resources 
of  the  nation  to  a  point  that  menaces 
its  existence  as  an  independent  power, 
in  the  struggle  of  nations  ;  if  the  free- 
dom of  conducting  commercial  affairs 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  seventh 
year  shall  bring  the  whole  trading 
interests  of  a  country  to  the  verj-  verge 
of  bankruptcy ;  if  the  balancing  of  the 
influence  of  the  several  classes  so 
badly,  that  at  length  the  lower 
threaten  to  swallow  up  the  upper 
in  a  wild  flood  of  in-eligion  and 
anarchical  spoliation ;  if  the  sys- 
tem of  ^^ propter  vitam  vivendi  per- 
dere  causas^^  be  adopted  as  the 
acme  of  i)erfection — if  all  this  be  con- 
sidered fit  and  proper,  then  let  a 
constitutional  monarchy  be  preached 
up  as  the  model  for  every  nation  under 
the  sun.  But  we  cannot  wish  so  ill 
to  any  of  our  fellow-men  as  to  advise 
them  to  relinquish  present  good,  how- 
ever small,  for  the  prospeet  of  such 
evil,  however  seductive.  We  do  not 
approve  of  plying  the  poor  Red  man 
with  fiery  liquors  till  his  tribe  becomes 
exterminated ;  and  in  the  same  way 
we  would  withhold  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  self-government  firom  the 
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ll|is  of  those  people  who  liitherto  have 
sucked  in  tlieir  milk,  as  babes,  at  the 
hands  of  others. 
r  To  us  it  is  a  bad  sign  that  tlie 
Italians  should  be  calling  out  for  re- 
presentative assemblies,  and  for  na- 
tional guards.  They  are  not  fit  for 
the  former,  nor  can  they  be  so  for 
the  next  hundred  years — we  should 
not  congratulate  them  even  if  they 
obtained  these  dangerous  tools,  where- 
with to  play  at  the  ha;iardous  game 
of  legislation:  and  as  for  national 
guards,  they  do  not  want  them,  inas- 
much as  nobody  is  going  to  invade 
them  ;  and  if  an  invasion  were  made 
by  a  northern  nation,  we  know,  by 
long  experience,  that  the  national 
guard  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
The  Italians  "don't  fight;"  they 
bluster  and  talk  big,  like  the  Span- 
iards, and  run  away  ere  the  first 
shot  is  fired.  Ten  thousand  Germans 
or  Frenchmen,  may  march  fi*om  one 
end  of  Italy  to  the  other  without 
meeting  any  man  that  dares  fire  at 
them,  except  from  behind  a  rock  or 
a  stone  wall.  The  Italians  must  be 
made  of  sterner  stufl",  before  they  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
bearing  arms.> 

The  position  of  the  several  sove- 
reigns in  Italy  is  such,  that  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  wishes  of  Austrfa,  if  that 
opposition  be  real,  creates  in  us  some 
surprise.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
ought  to  know,  by  the  long  and 
sad  experience  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  on  his  slippery  throne, 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for 
him  in  a  European  struggle,  unless 
he  depends  on  the  House  of  Austria. 
France  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  treacherous  neighbour  to 
Piedmont ;  and  she  will  never  cease 
coveting  Savoy  until  she  has  made  it 
her  own,  or  has  been  deprived  even 
of  tlie  power  of  envy.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  is  so  closely  related 
to  the  Emperor  that  family  interests 
alone  ought  to  make  their  policy 
identical;  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
like  the  King  of  Sardinia,  has  no 
firmer  support  for  his  foreign  power 
than  the  friendship  and  countenance 
of  the  Court  of  Schonbrunn.  Tlio 
Pope  is  certainly  an  independent 
prince,  and  at  his  wish  to  keep  the 
Holy  See  free  from  all  foreign  influ- 
ence we  cannot  feel  surprised:  it  is 


the  healthiest,  because  the  least  un- 
natural, symptom  of  the  whole  crisis. 
For  Austria,  we  can  well  conceive 
that  the  prudent  and  cautious  policy 
of  that  ably  conducted  monarchy  must 
dictate  excessive  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion of  these  popular  movements. 
Austria,  more  than  any  other  power 
in  Europe,  has  the  truest  cause  to 
pride  itself  on  the  good  results  of  its 
))eculiar  system  of  government,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  solid  Jind  prac- 
tical wcllbeing  of  the  States  under  its 
paternal  sway.  As  mucli  as  any 
state  of  the  Continent  has  it  cause  to 
abhor  those  systems  of  anarchy  which, 
under  the  guise  of  patriotism,  lead 
only  to  revolution  and  misery :  and 
as  one  of  the  gi*eat  conservators  of 
the  monarchical  principle  in  politics, 
it  is  called  upon,  by  its  very  station 
and  dignity,  to  check  rather  than  to 
encourage  what  may  very  possibly 
prove  to  be  only  a  spurious  attempt 
to  gain  licentiousness,  rather  than  free- 
dom. Lombardy,  no  doubt,  is  allied 
to  its  illustrious  rulers  most  unwil- 
lingly ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  fol- 
low that  it  would  be  in  the  least 
degree  more  prosperous  and  happy 
if  left  to  itself.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  could  Lombardy 
receive  at  once  the  full  license  to 
establish  its  own  foim  of  government, 
it  would  split  into  as  many  potty 
states  as  there  are  large  cities  in  it, 
and  would  be  plunged  into  all  tho 
^horrors  of  civil  contest.  ^It  is  a  most 
fortunate  thing  for  the  north  of  Italy 
that  it  is  under  the  strong  hand  of  the 
most  steady  and  respectable  power  in 
Europe — one  whose  rulers  will  never 
set  it  a  bad  example,  who  are  able  to 
protect  it  from  all  aggression,  and 
who  watch  over  its  social  and  intema! 
progress  with  unceasing  care.  Tho 
Lombards,  like  the  Irish  agitators, 
may  cry  out  for  "  Hepeal  of  tho 
Union;"  but  the  granting  of  that 
repeal  would  be  the  signing  of  the 
death-warrant  of  national  prosperity. 
Austria  is  no  enemy  to  rational,  well- 
balanced  liberty :  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  real  liberty  and 
happiness  are  more  widely  diffused, 
or  more  intensely  felt.  Its  people 
are  free  from  the  clamours  of  noisy 
and  frothy  patriotism,  which,  when 
stripped  of  its  false  clothing,  proves 
nothing  more  than  vulgar  and  self- 
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interested  ambition.    They  enjoy  all 
the  blessings   of  good  govcramcnt, 
and  are  able  each  man  to  sit  nndcr 
his  own  fig  tree,  and  to  sec  all  aronnd 
him  in  a  state  of  unmixed  prosperity. 
Such  a  power  as  this  will  not  i*cadily 
give  way  to  the  declamations  and 
**  pronunciations  "  of  the  rabble ;   it 
wiU  rather  wait  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  national  character ;  and,  when 
it  finds  its  subjects  fit  for  some  of  the 
introductory  processes  of  self-govern- 
ment, it  will  concede  themj 

We  could  wish  to  see  the  other 
powers  of  Italy  taking  advice  from 
Aostria,  and  not  hastening  onwards 
too  rapidly  along  that  path,  wherein 
a  return  is  so  unpleasant  and  so  difii- 
cult.   Far  better  would  it  be  for  them 
to  be  too  slow  than  too  hasty  with 
political  innovation  :    the  safety  of 
such  a  retardatory  course  is  certain, 
i^'hcreas  the  success  of  a  more  rapid 
advance  is  exceedingly  problematical. 
As  for  England,  whatever  tends  to] 
the  real  benefit  of  Italy  must  tend' 
also  to   her   advantage.     She  has 
80  many  commercial,  if  not  political 
relations  with  that  country',  that  the 
well-being  of  a  considerable  class  of 
her  customers  cannot  but  promote  the 
interests  of  her  own  traders.    But 
Italy  rerolntlonised  will  not  be  the 
Italy  that  now  imports  large  quan- 
tities of  our  goods,  and  that  pays  for 
tliem  in  valuable  products  of  first- 
ntte  necessity  to  the  English  consu- 


mer. Italy,  well  governed  and  pros- 
perous, will  always  offer  a  good  mart 
for  British  goods;  and  thereforc, 
upon  this  ground  alone.  Great  Britain 
is  especially  concerned  to  see  that  the 
Peninsula  remains  quiet  and  healthy. 
But,  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  state 
of  things,  it  is  the  true  interest  of  Eng- 
land— whatever  Radical  orators  and 
Whig  statesmen  may  think — to  ally 
herself  with  the  friends  of  order  in 
Europe,  and  to  avoid  all  connexion 
with  the  promoters  of  wars  and 
tumults.  France  would  be  delighted 
at  seeing  Italy  convulsed  from ,  one 
end  to  the  other,  were  not  the  crafty 
occupant  of  her  throne  afraid  of 
thereby  injuring  the  solidity  of  his 
own  dynasty.  But  for  England,  there 
can  be  no  second  course  to  pursue ; 
and  having  gained  her  own  freedom 
through  the  long  experience  and  the 
severe  trials  of  centuries,  she  can  never 
honestly  encourage  other  nations  to 
hope  for  similar  results  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  few  months  and  weeks.  If  she 
does,  or  rather  if  her  miiusters  tamper 
with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Italy, 
or  elsewhere,  instead  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  steady  government,  she 
abdicates  the  high  position  she  holds 
in  the  European  family,  and  deserves 
to  lose  those  multifarious  advantages, 
— those  numerous  possessions,  which 
she  holds  only  on  the  tenure  of  being 
the  great  supporter  of  reasonable  free-  . 
dom  and  international  justice.  ) 
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THE  PERIODICAL  IJTERATURE  OF  AMERICA. 


British  readew  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  American  news- 
paper press,  as,  not  to  mention 
the  numerous  extracts  from  trans- 
atlantic papei*s  in  the  cohunns  of 
Loudon  journals,  the  merits  of  that 
press  formed,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a 
topic  of  controversy  between  two 
London  Quarterlies.  But  of  American 
magaziues  and  reviews  they  seldom 
hear  any  thing.  This  is  certainly  in 
no  de;rree  owin?  to  the  scarcitv  of  these 
publications,  for  they  are  as  numerous, 
in  comparison,  as  the  newspapers, 
have  a  very  respectable  circulation, 
(in  some  cases  nearly  four  thousand,) 
and  that  at  the  not  remarkably  low 
price  of  four  or  five  dollars  jter 
annum.  Neither  is  it  to  their  insig- 
nificance at  homo,  for  their  editors 
make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
literarv  world,  and  their  contril)utors 
are  sufficiently  vain  of  themselves,  as 
their  practice  of  signing  or  heading 
articles  with  their  names  in  full  would 
alone  show.*  Indeed  Willis's  idea 
(so  ridiculed  by  the  Edinburgh)  of  a 
magazine  writer  becoming  a  great  lion 
in  society,  is  not  so  very  great  an  nb- 
isurdity  if  applied  to  American  society. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
topics  are  exclusively  local ;  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  subject  under  heaven  of 
which  they  do  not  treat,  and  a  European 
might  derive  some  vcr}- startling  infor- 
mation from  them.  The  Democratic 
llevifjr.  for  example,  has  a  habit  of  i)re- 
dicting  twice  or  thrice  a-year  that  Eng- 
land is  on  the  point  of  exploding  utterly, 
iind  going  ofl'into  absolute  cliaos.t 


^^ Perhaps/*  intermptsan  impatient 
non-admirer  of  things  American  gene- 
rally, ^4t  is  because  they  are  not 
worth  hearing  any  thing  about.''  And 
this  suggestion  is  not  so  far  from 
truth  as  it  is  from  politeness.  Con- 
sidering the  great  demand  for  periodi- 
cal literature  in  the  New  World,  one  is 
surprised  to  find  it  so  bad  in  point  of 
quality.  Not  that  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  press  is  disfigured  by  the 
violence'  and  exaggeration  that  too 
often  deform  the  daily.  Over-spid- 
ness  is  the  ver>'  last  fault  justly 
chargeable  upon  it.  In  slang  language, 
it  would  rather  be  character!^  by 
the  terms  "slow,"  "seedy,"  "re- 
markably mild,"  and  the  like.  Cmdc 
essays  filled  with  commonplaces, 
truisms,  verses  of  the  true  lum  Di 
non  homines  cast,  tales  such  as  shop- 
boys  and  milliners*  girls  delight  in, 
and  "  critical  notices"  all  conceived 
in  the  same  spirit  of  indiscriminating 
praise,  make  up  the  columns  of  the 
monthlies ;  while  the  one  or  two  more 
pretending  publications  which  now 
represent  the  quarteriy  press,  are  of 
a  uniformly  subdued  and  soporific 
character. 

Now  the  first  phenomenon  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  It  was  veiy  different 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  The  three 
leading  cities  of  the  north,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  had  each 
its  Quarterly:  the  Knickerbocker^  a 
New  York  magazine,  boasted  a  bril- 
liant list  of  contributors,  headed  by 
L'ving  and  Cooper,  and  its  articles 


*  One  of  the  superficial  peculiarities  of  American  magazines  is  that  the  names  of 
all  the  contributors  are  generally  paraded  conspicuously  on  the  cover,  very  few  seek- 
ing even  tlie  disguise  of  a  pseudonym.  Tlic  number  of  *'  most  remarkable"  men  and 
women  who  thus  display  themselves  in  print  is  surprising. 

t  This  periodical  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  its  predictions.  Last  year  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  falsified  before  its  appearance.  The  Democratic  introdaoed  % 
biographical  sketch  of  an  eminent  politician,  with  the  announcement  that  **  before 
another  number  was  issued,  the  people  of  bis  State  would  have  re-elected  him  to  the 
highest  ofiice  in  their  gift."    Accident  delayed  the  publication  of  this  prophecy  for  % 

ehort  time,  and  it  appeared  the  very  day  after  Mr  had  been  dffiatid  by  a 

large  majority.  Thereupon  some  editors  on  the  other  side  stated  that  the  Democratic 
Jleriew  was  to  be  discontinued,  ^  as  we  learn  from  its  own  columns,"  which  may 
have  been  a  good  joke  or  not,  according  to  tastes.  Certainly  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  did  his  best  to  make  it  so,  by  publishing  a  serious  and  angry  contradiction 
of  the  report.  ^ 
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were  fhsqnentlj  copied  (sometimes 
li'ithout  acknowledgment,)  into  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  This  change  for  the 
worse  is  worth  investigating,  at  least 
as  a  matter  of  cnriositj. 

*^  I  don^t  know  that  it  u  a  change 
for  the  worse,"  says  a  prim  personage 
in  spectacles.  "If  your  periodic^ 
literature  dies  out  entirely,  yon  need 
not  be  very  sorry.  I  shonldn^t  be  if 
curs  did.*^  And  then  come  some 
mnrmnrs  of  '*  light,"  *'  superficial," 
*^  nnsonnd,"  and  more  to  the  same 
eflTect. 

"  My  good  sir,  this  in  the  face  of 
Maga !  not  to  mention  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Edinburgh,  With  snch  fmts 
accompiis  against  yon,  what  can  you 
say?" 

^^  I  don't  believe  in  f€ut8  accompiis. 
They  are  the  excuse  of  the  timid 
man,  and  the  capital  of  the  unprin- 
cipled man.  Fdit  accompli  means,  in 
plain  English,  that  ^  because  it  is  so, 
therefore  it  onght  to  be  so* — a  doc- 
trine which  I,  for  one,  will  never 
assent  to/ 

^'  W^,  there  is  something  in  that 
last  position  of  yours.  We  will  con- 
descend, therefore,  to  argue  the  ques- 
^n.    Let  me  ask  yon,  then, 

"/w'r«f,  Do  you  see  any  prima  facie 
improbabUity  in  supposing  that  a  man 
mav  TVTite  a  very  good  essay,  who 
coidd  not  write  two  good  volumes  oc- 
tavo;  or  a  racy  and  interesting  sketch, 
who  could  not  put  together  a  readable 
novel ;  or  a  few  graceful  poems,  with- 
out having  matter  enough  for  a  volume 
of  poetry? 

**  Secondly^  Is  a  treatise  necessarily 
profound,  because  it  is  long;  or  super- 
nal, because  it  is  of  practicable 
dimensions  ? 

"  Thirdly^  When  you  use  the  term 
^  snperficial,'  do  you  really  believe 
and  mean  to  imply  that  periodical 
^tcrs  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
subjects  which  they  do  not  under- 
atand  ?  Would  you  say,  for  instance, 
tbat  Macaulay's  reviews  denote  a  man 
ignorant  of  history,  or  that  Sedgwick 
bows  less  geology  than  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^  or  that 


Mitchell  knew  less  Greek  than  Lord 
Brougham  V 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  the  literary 
criticism  to  which  you  object.  You  are 
an  author  yourself,  perhaps,  though 
we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  ixjcollect- 
ing  you.  You  have  written  a  good- 
sized  volume  of  Something^  and  Other 
Poems^  and  cannot  bear  that  your 
thoughts  and  rhjrmcs  should  be  scru- 
tinised and  found  fault  with  by  a 
reviewer  —  that  your  immortal  fire 
should  be  tested  in  so  earthy  a  cru- 
cible. In  that  case  you  will  find 
many  more  or  less  distinguished 
names  to  sympathise  with  and  encou- 
rage you.  There  is  Bulwer,  with 
whom  the  word  critic  is  an  exponent 
of  ever}'  thing  that  is  low,  and  mean, 
and  contemptible ;  and  on  our  side  of 
the  water  (sorry  are  we  to  say  it)  a 
much  milder  man  than  BiUwcr — 
Washington  Ining — has  spoken  of 
the  critical  tribe  as  having  little  real 
influence,  and  not  deserving  more 
influence  than  they  have ;  while  of  the 
small  fry  of  authorlings,  there  is  no 
end  of  those  who  are  ready  to  rate 
the  reviewer  roundly  for  *  finding  fault 
with  his  betters.*  One  cannot  even 
condemn  an  epic  of  impracticable 
length  and  hopeless  mediocrity — ^nay, 
not  so  much  as  hint  that  verses  are 
not  necessarily  jwctr}" — without  being 
assailed  by  an  unceremonious  argu- 
mentum  ad  haminem — *  You  couldu*t 
make  better.'.*  And  perhaps  the 
critic  could  not.  It  is  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  wouldn't  if  he 
could,  entertaining  the  commendable 
conviction,  that  to  spend  a  day,  much 
more  a  month  or  a  year,  in  writing 
middling  verse,  is  an  awful  waste  of 
time.  But  what  an  absurd  irrele- 
vancy of  counter-charge!  Suppose 
Brummell  had  found  fault  witli  the 
Nug  ee  or  Buckmaster  of  his  day  for 
misfitting  him,  and  the  Schneider  had 
replied,  *  Mr  Brummell,  you  couldn't 
make  as  good  a  coat  in  a  year.'  *  Very 
probably  not,'  the  beau  might  have  re- 
torted ;  '  but  my  business  is  to  wear  the 
coat,  and  yours  to  make  it.'  Mnstaman 
be  able  to  concoct  a  bisque  decrevisse 


*  We  have  heard  this  argument  again  and  again  in  America,  generally  in  reference 
to  the  seediest  of  verses  ;  and  there  could  not  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  vagueness 
and  enoneoiiaMas  of  American  public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  criticism^ 
aad  the  qnalificationB  for  exercising  it. 
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liiiiisclf,  boforc  he  can  venture  to 
hazard  an  opinion  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  Trois  1  Vires  an<l  tlie 
Cajc  Anglais'i  Or  shall  he  be  denied 
tlie  right  of  giving  a  decided  vote  and 
lioldin'>  a  decided  opinion  in  politics, 
l^ecause  he  has  not  ability  or  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  cabinet  minbter 
to-morrow ?  In  seeking  to  put  down, 
or  affecting  to  desi)ise  criticism,  the 
author  makes  a  claim  which  no  other 
^iistiu^^uished  cliaracter  ventures. 
'J'hc  artist  does  not  insist  on  con- 
trolling the  judgment  of  his  contem- 
poraries,* still  less  the  statesman. 
Did  a  premier  fulminate  his  dictum  to 
the  effect  that  no  journalist  had  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  his  measures, 
he  would  raise  a  pretty  swarm  of 
hornets  about  his  ears.  By  what 
precedent  or  analogy,  then,  can  the 
poet,  or  novelist,  or  historian,  set  him- 
self up  as  autocrat  in  that  realm  of 
letters,  which  is  proverbially  a  re- 
public? 

*' Besides,  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  all  professional  critics  were  Sir- 
rcter-Lauried  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  who  should  help  to  guide 
the  popular  mind  in  detennining  on 
the  merits  of  a  work?  Are  we  to  trust 
the  written  puffs  of  the  author's  pub- 
lisher,  or  the    spoken  puffs  of   his 
friends?      Or  arc    authors    only  to 
judge  of  authoi-s,  and  is  it  quite  certain 
that  in  this  way  we  shall  always  ob- 
tain unprejudiced  and  competent  judg- 
ments?  Or  shall  we  make  an  ultimate 
appeal  to  the  public  themselves,  and 
decide  a  book's  merits  by  its  sale— a 
test  that  would  put  Jim  Crow  infinitely 
before  Philip  Van  Artevehle?     No 
doubt  a  badcvxiXo,  is  a  very  bad  thing; 
but  it  is  not  a  remarkably  equitable 
proceeding  to  judge  of  any  class  by 
the  worst  specimens  of  it ;  and  snrcly 
it  is  no  fairer  to  condemn  critics  en 
niasse,  because  some   of  them  have 
formed  erroneous  judgments  or  uttered 
predictions  which  time  has  falsified, 
than  it  would  be  to  condemn  authors 
en  masse,  because  many  of  them  have 
written  stui)id   or  dangerous  books. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  soberly  what  a 
critic  is — not  the  caricature  of  one 
that  Bulwer  would  draw,  but  such  an 
idea  of  one  as  any  dispassionate  and 


well-informed  man  would  conceive. 
In  the  lirst  place,  criticism  depends 
ven-  much  on  taste,  and  taste  is  of  all 
faculties  that  which  is  founded  on  and 
supported  by  education  and  cultiva- 
tion. Therefore  the  critic  must  be  a 
liberally  educated  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  And  as  he  has  to 
be  conversant  with  niceties  of  thought 
and  expression,  philology  and  the 
classics  should  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent element  in  his  education.  We 
should  be  very  suspicious  of  that 
man's  critical  capacity,  who  had  not 
thoroughly  studied  (by  which  we  do 
7wt  mean  being  able  to  speak)  at  least 
one  language  besides  his  own.  Then, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  before  begin- 
ning to  write  about  books,  he  must 
have  read  many  books  of  all  sorts,  and 
not  only  read,  but  studied  and  com- 
l)rehended  them.  All  which  will  help 
us  to  see  why  the  professional  critic  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of  books 
than'  the  professional  author,  l>ecause 
the  preparation  of  the  former  renders 
him  eminently  eclectic;  while  fhc 
latter  is  apt  to  have  a  bias  toward 
peculiarities  of  his  own,  and  thus  to 
judge  of  others  by  a  partial  standard. 

*'Xext,  the  critic  must  bcacourage-. 
ous  and  independent  man.  His  judg- 
ment upon  a  book  must  be  cntirclj 
iiTcspective  of  any  popidar  outcry  for 
or  against  it.  If  he  is  at  all  apt  to 
float  with  the  opinions  of  others,  ho 
cannot  be  the  adviser  and  assistant 
of  the  i)ubllc,  but  will  only  encourage 
accidental  error  or  premeditated  de- 
ception. For  a  similar  ix*ason,  he  will 
keep  all  pei*sonal  and  private  con- 
siderations out  of  view.  He  must 
not  be  supi)osed  to  know  the  author, 
except  as  exhibited  in  his  works.  Bat 
while  personality  is  the  bane  of  criti- 
cism, partisanship,  moral  or  political, 
is  so  far  from  being  a  hindeinnce  to 
the  critic,  that  it  is  actually  an  aid  to 
him.  If  he  has  legitimate  grounds 
for  praising  a  coadjutor  or  condemn- 
ing an  opponent,  he  will  write  all  the 
better  for  his  partisanship;  for,  in- 
dulging that  partisanship,  he  feels 
himself,  if  he  be  an  honest  partisan, 
to  be  also  serving  the  public.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  have  enumerated 
all  the  requisites  for  a  critic.     There 


*  As  a  general  rule,  thai  is  :  we  ia  America  haye  lately  met  with  some  striklog 
exceptions. 
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natural  qualities,    wliicli,     vorbially  attacbcil  to    easy  writin'^ 


are  some 

if  not  indispensable,  arc  at  least 
a  great  assistance.  Thus  we  find 
men  who  have  the  same  immediate 
perception  of  styles  that  portrait 
painters  have  of  countenances,  and 
can  immediat<?ly  assign  to  any  ano- 
nymous writing  its  author,  though 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  that 
author  be  so  slight  that  it  is  not  easy 
tolllnstratc,  much  less  to  explain  them. 
And  thus,  if  you  ask  such  a  man, 
'  How  do  you  know  that  — --  wrote 
this?  AVhat  tnni  of  expression  or 
traits  of  style  can  3'ou  point  toV* 
lie  will  reply, '  I  can't  give  you  any 
reason,  only  I  am  sure  it  is  so  ;'  and 
so  you  will  find  it  to  be.  He  knows 
it,  as  it  were,  by  intuition."  But  we 
have  already  said  quite  enough  on 
the  general  question ;  so  let  us  leave 
our  fi-iend  to  wipe  his  spectacles,  and 
come  back  to  our  particular  case. 

In   examining  the  causes  of  the 
inferiority  of  American  periodical  lite- 
rature, the  most  readily  assignable, 
and  p:eneral]y  applicable  is,  that  its 
contributors  arc   mostly  unpaid.    It 
is    pretty  safe    to  enunciate  as   a 
general  rule,  that,  when  you  want  a 
good  thing,  you  must  pay  for  it.  Now 
tbe  reprints  of  English   magazines 
can  be  sold  for  two  dollars  per  annum, 
wbereas  a  properly  supported  home 
magazine  or  review  cannot  be  afforded 
for  less  than  four  or  fiyQ,    Hence  no 
one  will  embark  a  large  capital  in  so 
doubtful  an  undertaking;  and  peri- 
^iiical  editorship  is  generally  a  last 
resource  or  a  despei'ate  speculation. 
One  of  the  leading  magazines  in  New 
Vork— perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
respectable  and  best  conducted — was 
started  with  a  borrovcd  capital   of 
'M  dollars,   (say  £65.)     But  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
proprietors  of  a  periodical  should  have 
iifidr  sumin  hand  to  begin  with,  that 
they  may  secure  the  services  of  able 
and  eminent  men   to  make  a  good 
^^tart.    The  syllogistic  conclusion  is 
obvious.  At  the  same  time,  the  editor 
finds  at  his  disposal  a  most  tempting 
array  (so  fiir  as  quantity  and  variety 
are  conceme<1)  ofgratnitous  contribu- 
tions ;  for  there  is  in  America  a  mob 
of— not    "  gentlemen"  altogether — 
men  and  women  who  "  write  with 
ease,"  and  whose  "  easy  writing" 
seldom  escai>cs  the  correlative  pro- 


This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  system  of  school  and  collegiate 
education,  which,  by  working  boys 
and  girls  of  fourteen  and  upwards  at 
"  compositions''  and  "  orations" 
about  as  assiduously  as  Etonians  arc 
worked  at  "  longs  and  shorts,"  makes 
them  "  writers"  befoi*c  they  know 
how  to  read,  and  gives  thcni  a  man- 
ner before  tliev  can  have  acquired  or 
originated  matter.  ^lost  of  these 
people  are  content  to  write  for  no- 
thing; they  are  sufliciently  paid  by 
the  glory  of  appearing  in  print ;  many 
of  them  could  write  no  better  if  they 
were  paid.  And  it  certainly  is  a 
temptation  to  be  offered  a  choice 
gratis  among  a  variety  of  articles  not 
absolutely  unreadable,  while  you 
would  be  competed  to  i>ay  hand- 
somely for  one  g(x»d  one. 

But  the  specific  evils  of  sucli  a 
system  are  numerous.  In  the  first 
place,  it  i)revents  the  editor  from 
standing  on  a  ])roper  footing  towards 
his  contributors.  Many  a  man  who 
is  not  so  engi'ossed  with  business  but 
that  be  can  afford  to  write  for  nothing, 
would  nevertheless  find  an  occasional 
payment  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  very 
timely  addition  to  his  income,  anil 
would  i)refer  that  way  of  making 
money  to  many  others.  But,  in  com- 
parison with  the  editor,  he  appears 
positively  a  rich  man,  and  as  such  is 
ashamed  to  ask  for  any  ))ecuniarv 
recompense.  He  feels,  therefore,  as 
if  he  were  doing  a  charitable  and  pa- 
tronising, or  at  least  a  very  frieudly 
act,  in  contributing,  and  will  be  apt  to 
take  less  and  less  trouble  with  his 
contributions,  and  write  chiefly  for  his 
own  amusement ;  while  the  editor,  on 
his  part,  does  not  like  to  run  the  chance 
of  offending  a  man  who  can  write  him 
good  articles  occasionally,  and  feels  a 
delicacy  about  declining  to  insert 
whatever  the  other  writes. 

Next,  it  often  stands  in  the  way  of 
honest  criticism.  Men  cjiii  be  paid 
in  flattery  as  well  as  in  dollars,  and 
the  former  commodity  is  more  easily 
procurable  than  the  latter.     If  the 

editor  eulogises  the  author  of  " 

and  other  Poems,"  as  at  least  equal 
to  Tennyson,  there  is  a  chance  that 
some  of  the  "  other  poems,"  niay 
come  his  way  occasionally.  Of 
course,  if  he  were  able  and  willing  to 
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pay  for  good  articles,  he  could  always 
command  the  sen-ices  of  good  con- 
tributors, and  need  not  stoop  to  so 
nnworthy  a  practice. 

Thinlly,  it  destroys  all  homope- 
nousncss  and  unity  of  tone  in  the 
periodical,  by  preventing  it  from  hav- 
ing any  permanent  corps  of  writers. 
Tlio  editors  must  fumisli  good  articles 
nowand  then,  tocarry  off  theirordinary 
vapid  matter ;  and,  accordingly,  they 
are  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  paying  for  them ;  *  but  not 
sufficiently  often  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  a  \\Titer  to  whom  the  pecu- 
niary consideration  is  an  object,  to 
attach  himself  permanently  to  any  of 
their  concerns.  Hence,  those  men 
who  expect  to  derive  any  appreciable 
part  of  their  income  from  writing  in 
periodicals,  are  continually  ch*inging 
their  colours,  an<l  essentially  migra- 
tory. And  as  the  principal  attraction 
of  the  unpaid  writers  is  their  variety, 
which  is  best  provided  for  by  fre- 
quently changing  the  supply  of  them, 
while  unc  groat  inducement  to  them- 
selves is  tiie  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  which  is  best  promoted  by 
their  appearing  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  they  also  become 
migratory  and  without  penuanent 
connexion.  Accordingly  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  periodical  to  change 
its  opinions  on  men  and  things  three 
or  four  times  a-year.  Frequently, 
too,  these  changes  are  accompanied 
by  disputes  about  unsettled  accounts 
and  other  private  matters,  which 
have  an  awkward  tendencv  to  intlu- 
once  the  subsequent  critical  and  edi- 
torial opinions  of  lx)th  parties.  Now 
and  then  they  lead  to  libel  suits, — 
sometimes  to  still  greater  extremities. 
Mr  Colton,  editor  of  the  American 
Review^  had  occasion  to  disjKjnse  with 
the  services  of  a  young  Kentuckimi 
with  whom  he  was  at  lii-st  connected. 
(It  is  but  justice  to  the  former  gen- 
tleman to  say,  that  there  were  no 
short -comings  on  his  part :  his  only 
error  seems  to  have  been  entangling 
himself  with  an  nnworthy  assistant  in 
the  first  place.)  The  discharged 
assistant  forthwith  issued  a  pamph- 
let against  Mr  Colton,  of  which  that 


gentleman  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
not  the  slightest  notice,  and  his 
example  was  pretty  generally  fol- 
lowed. Furious  at  this  contempt,  the 
Southerner  attacked  his  late  principal! 
in  the  street  with  a  life-preserver. 
Fortunately  ^Ir  Colton  possessed  a 
fair  share  of  what  never  comes  amiss^ 
with  an  editor,  especially  an  American 
editor, — personal  prowess.  In  the 
scuffle  which  ensued,-  he  npset  his 
assailant,  and  carried  off  the  spoiia, 
opima  in  the  shape  of  the  bludgeon 
aforesaid. 

But  the  worst  consequence  of  all  is> 
the  suspicion  cast  upon  all  offers  from 
periodicals  to  really  eminent  writers, 
by  the  failure  of  editors,  (throng  bad 
faith,  or  inability,  or  both,)  to  fulfil 
^promises  made  to  their  contributors. 
'Some  of  these  cases  are  positively 
startling.  In  one  instance  a  distin- 
guished author  was  promised,  or  given 
to  understand^  that  he  would  have  as 
much  as  one  thousand  dollars  a-ycar. 
He  wrote  for  two  years  steadily,  and 
never  received  two  cents.  Another 
case  occurred  very  recently.  A  comic 
or  wonld-be-comic  periodical  waa 
started  in  imitation  of  Punchy  and  the 
proprietors  offered  ten  dollars  a  page 
for  all  accepted  articles.  This  they 
paid  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,1iaving 
secured  on  credit  a  supply  for  some  time 
longer,  deliberately  broke  their  word, 
and  would  at  this  very  time,  if  solvent, 
owe  to  a  number  of  small  litterateura 
in  Xew  York,  small  sums  of  five 
and  ten  dollars.  In  tills  case,  retri- 
bution was  speedy,  for  the  whole  affair 
broke  down  in  less  than  a  year. 

We  see,  then,  one  great  radical  cause 
of  inferiority  in  American  periodical 
literature,  affecting  it  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. But  there  are  other  influences 
which  especially  conspire  to  pervert 
and  impede  criticism.  Some  of  these 
will  be  obvious,  on  referring  back  to 
our  hints  at  the  requisites  for  a  critic. 
We  said  that  he  should  be  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  a  liberally  edu- 
cated man.  Now  this  is  what  very 
few  of  the  American  periodical  writers, 
professed  or  occasional,  are.  Tho 
popular  object  of  education  in  the  new 
world  is  to  make  men  speak  fluently 


*  Even  then,  the  price  is  what  in  Great  Britain  would  be  considered  small.  The 
AmtrtC'Ui  Rerievt  pays  two  dollar?  (88. 8d.)  a  page,  and  some  of  the  other  periodicals 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
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and  write  readily  aboat  anj  thing  and 
every   thing — speaidng  and  writing 
which,  from  their  rery  flaency  and 
readiness,  tend  to  platitude  and  com- 
monplace.    Those  studies  which  de- 
pend on  and  form  a  taste  for  verbal 
criticism,  are  pursued  in  a  very  slo- 
venly and  unsatisfactory  manner ;  the 
penchant  being  for  mathematics,  from 
their  supposed  practical  tendencies.* 
Men  read  much,  but  they  do  not 
**  nuirk,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest.^' 
Their  reading  is  chiefly  of  new  ^ks, 
a  most  uncritical  style  of  reading,  to 
which  the  words   reference,,  compart- 
ton,,  Ukutration,,  are  altogether  foreign. 
Agam,  we  said  that  our  critic  must 
not  only  be  able  to  form,  but  ready  to 
express  his  own  opinion — in  short,  that 
be  must  be  bold  and  independent. 
Now  this  is  no  easy  or  common  thing' 
in  America,  not  so  much  from  want  of    respondents,  for  what  the  other  half 
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intelligence,  advortlsements,  and  other 
great  sources  of  support,  much  more 
must  they  affect  a  magazine  or  review. 
One  great  aim  of  an  American  maga- 
zine, therefore,  is  to  tread  on  nobody's 
moral  toes,  or,  as  their  circulars  phrase 
it,  "  to  contain  nothing  which  shall 
offend  the  most  fastidious" — be  the 
same  Irish  renegade,  repudiator,  or 
Fourierite.  Accordingly,  nearly  all 
the  magazines  and  reviews  ]>rofess 
and  practise  political  neutrality :  and 
the  two  or  three  exceptions  depend 
almost  entirely  on  their  political  arti- 
cles and  partisan  circulation.  It  was 
once  mentioned  to  us  by  the  editor 
of  a  Whig  (Conservative)  Review, 
that  he  had  one  Democratic  subscri- 
ber. And  we  know  another  editor 
who  is  continually  apologising  to  his 
subscrilKirs,  and  one  half  of  his  cor- 


spirit  and  fear  of  the  majority  as  from 
want  of  halfit;  the  democratic  influence 
moulding  all  minds  to  think  alike.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  spurious  public  opinion  does 
often  esercisc  a  du*ectly  repressing 
ioflnence.    Cooper  says,  in  his  last 
novel,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  called  the 
Gouipian^  and  certainly  jVIrs  Grundy 
ia  a  very  important  estate  in  the  re- 
public.   Then  there  are  many  power- 
ful interests  all  ready  to  take  offence 
and  cry  out.    The  strongest  editor  is 
afraid  of  some  of  these.     Thus  the 
Cottrterand^n^im*,  which,  all  things 
considered,  must  be  said  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  New  York  daily  press, 


write.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  The  Strnthern  TJtemrif  Messemter 
was  established  to  write  up  "  the  pe- 
culiar institution,"  and  therefore  only 
suited  to  and  intended  for  the  south- 
ern market ;  but  there  was  a  time  when, 
under  the  managenent  of  Afr  E.  A. 
Poe,  an  erratic  and  unequal,  but  occa- 
sionally ver}'  brilliant  writer,  it  had 
considerable  circulation  in  the  north. 
And  the  "Democratic  Review,"  while 
it  contained  and  paid  for  gootl  articles, 
was  subscribed  to  and  even  written 
for  by  many  AVhigs. 

Another  enemy  of  true  criticism  in 
America  is  prox^incialism.  There  is 
no  literary  metropolis  which  can  give 
decisive  opinions,  and  the  country  is 


15  completely  under  the  dictation  of    parcelled  out  among  small  cliques, 
John  Hughes  and  the  Papist  faction     who  settle  things  their  own  way  in 


m  that  city.  By  under  the  dictation,, 
ve  mean  that  it  never  inserts  any 
thing  in  favour  of  Protestantism,  nor 
omits  any  opportunity  of  saying  some- 
thing in  favour  of  Romanism.f  And 
if  these  influences  have  such  power 
over  a  newspaper  which  has  mercantile 


their  own  particular  districts.  Thus, 
there  are  shining  lights  in  Boston,'wlio 
arc  "  small  potatoes"  in  New  York ; 
and  "most  remarkable  men"  in  the 
West,  whom  no  one  has  remarked  in 
the  East.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these 
cliques  continue  to  ramify  and  extend 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expatiate  on  the  absurdity  of  this  fjiUacy.  Every  man 
^ho  reads  any  thing  better  than  newspapers,  finds  frequent  use  for  his  classics  in  the 
^ay  of  explaining  quotations,  allusions  &c.,  while  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  utterly 
nseleas  in  erery-day  life  than  Conic  Sections  and  Differential  Calculus,  to  any  man  not 
professionally  scientific.  But  because  arithmetic  is  the  introductory  branch  of  mathe- 
niatics,  and  also  the  foundation  of  book-keeping,  it  is  thought  that  working  a  boy  at 
mathematics  will  make  him  a  good  man  of  business. 

t  On  one  occasion,  when  a  converted  priest  was  lecturing  against  Romanism,  the 
('(mrier  and  Enquirer  recommended  the  intervention  of  that  notorious  popular  poten- 
tate Jutlge  Lynch,  who  intercened  accordingly. 
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their     influence    into    other   places. 
This  is  eftccted  by  a  regular  system 
of  flattery, — "  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle 
you  ;"  nor  is  there  even  an  endeavour 
to  conceal  this.    For  instance,  when 
the  classical  lion  of  a  certain  clique 
had  been  favourably  reviewed  by  a 
gentleman    ia   another    cit}-,    whose 
opinion  was  supposed   to   be   worth 
something,  the  periodical  organ  of  the 
clique  publicly  expressed  its  thanks 
for  the  fiivour,  and  in  retm-n,  dug  up 
a  buried  novel  of  the  critic's,  and  did 
its  best  to   resuscitate  it  by  a  vigo- 
rous pufl^.     Here  was  a  fair  business 
transaction    with    prompt    payment. 
We  have  observed  that  the  tendency 
of  American   reviewing  is  to  indis- 
criminate praise.    The  exceptions  to 
this,  (setting  aside  some  rare  extra- 
vagances which  resemble  the  cflbrts. 
of  a  bashful  man  to  appear  at  ease, 
attempts    to   annihilate    Cooper,   or 
Wan'cn,  or  Tennyson,  for  instance) 
usually  spring  from  some  of  the  pri- 
vate misunderstandings  we  have   al- 
luded to;  e.g.  two. litterateurs  quarrel, 
one  of  them  is  kicked  out  of  doors, 
and  then  they  begin  to  criticise  each 
other's  writings.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
pass  an  unfavourable  opinion  upon 
any   thing,  without  having  personal 
motives  attributed  to  you',  and  getting 
into  a  personal  squabble^  about    it. 
When  an  author,  or  an  artist,*  or  an 
institution  is  condemned,  the  first  step 
is  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  writer 
of  the  review,  and  the  next  to  assail 
him  on  private  grounds.    Indeed,  the 
author's  friends  do  not  always  stop 
at  pen  and  paper.    Some  years  ago, 
an  English  magazinist  charged  a  fair 
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versifier  of  the  West  with    having 
''realised"  some  of  his  inspirations,— 
a  very  absurd  claim  by  the  way,  as 
there  was   nothing  in  the  disputed 
stanzas  which  would  have  done  any 
man  much  credit.  Soon  after,  the  Ken- 
tucky papers  announced  that  a  friend 
of  the  lady  had  gone  out  express  by 
the  last  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of 
''regulating"  the  Englishman.  What 
the  result  was  we  have  never  heard. 
Such  are  some  of  the  causes  which 
militate  against  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  in  American  periodical 
literature.    For  some  years  it  went 
on  very  swimmingly  on  credit ;  but  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least, 
if  the  experiment  could  be  successfully 
repeated.    We  have  seen  that  many 
of  these  obstacles  are  directly  refer- 
able to  the  fact  that  the  editoi*ship  of 
Monthlies  and  Quarterlies   does  not 
tempt  men  of  capital  into  it ;  and  it  ia 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  such  of  the 
others  as  are  suiTUOuntable,  can  be 
most  readily  overcome  by  remunerat- 
ing those  engaged   in  the  business. 
If  good  critics  are  well  paid,  it  will 
be  worth  men's  while  to  study  to  be- 
come good  critics  ;  and  if  a  periodical 
is  supported  with  real  ability,  it  will 
make  its  way  in  spite  of  sectional  or 
party  prejudices,  as  we  have  seen  was 
the  case  in  some  instances.  And  since 
it  is  plain  that  the  republication  of 
English    magazines    must    interfere 
with  the  home  article,  the  conclusion 
seems   inevitable    that   the    passing 
of  an .  International  Copyright  Law 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit  that 
could  be  conferred  on  American  pe- 
riodical literature. 


*  These  attempts  at  undue  influence  and  direct  intimidation  are  not  confined  to  the 
natiTes;  foreigners  are  very  quick  at  catching  them.  This  very  winter  an  Italian 
musician  endeavoured  to  expel  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  from 
his  concert-room,  because  thst  paper  had  not  seen  fit  to  praise  him  so  much  as  others 
did,  or  as  he  himself  wished  and  expected. 
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It  b  nnnecessarj  to  remind  our 
laeaders,  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
«ion  we  pointed  oat  to  the  late  so-called 
Ck>nservative  administration  the  dan- 
gers to  which  thej  were  exposing  the 
country,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
were  sure  to  arise  from  the  fatal  policy 
which  they  had  adopted  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  We  told 
uiem  on  those  occasioii^''that  the  la^ 
manner  in  which  the  ltf#8  wei*e  admi- 
nistered, and  the  indedsive  conduct 
of  the  Executive,  wotAd'^lead  to  the 
state  of  things  which  we  then  fore- 
saw, and  which  all  parties  now 
deplore.  We  warned  them,  that 
tampering  with  the  incipient  evil, 
instead  of  boldly  striking  at  its  root, 
would  advance  its  growth  instead  of 
diminishing  its  power ;  and  that  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  imperatively 
demanded  at  their  hands  the  repres- 
sion not  only  of  crime  itself,  but  of 
those  canses  to  which  the  origin  of 
crime  was  clearly  traceable.  Un- 
faapiHly  our  advice  was  unheeded. 
The  Peel  government  persevered  in 
the  same  course  which  its  Whig 
predecessors  had  pursued,  aug- 
mented the  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws, 
and  retarded  the  paciticatiou  of  the 
country  by  the  culpable  lenity  which 
marked  their  proceedings  against 
those  who  perpetrated  crime,  as  well 
as  towards  those,  still  more  criminal, 
who  countenanced  and  abetted  its 
commission. 

The  law  which  empowered  the 
Crown  to  challenj;e  improper  jurors, 
rendered  a  dead  letter  by  the  ^^^higs 
in  order  to  conciliate  Mr  O'Connell, 
was  allowed  so  to  remain  by  the 
Tories ;  and  thus  accomplices  of  the 
criminals  in  the  dock  became  arbiters 
of  their  associates'  fate  in  the  jury- 
box;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
how  much  the  impunity  procured  by 
tbii  means  tended  to  increase  the 
audacity  of  the  violators  of  the  law, 
and  to  deter  the  mass  of  the  people 
from  having  recourse  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  country  for  justice  and  protec- 
tion. 

An  association  openly  aiming  at 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  was 
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not  only  allowed  to  pursue  its  sedi- 
tious course  in  peace,  but  its  leader 
was  flattered  and  courted  in  the 
senate,  until,  imboldened  by  the  sub- 
serviency of  his  opponents,  and  pressed 
on  by  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
he  assumed  such  a  menacing  position, 
as  compelled  the  interference  of  the 
constituted  authorities.  He  was  con- 
demned, imprisoned,  released,  and 
permitted  again  to  talk  his  treason 
and  boast  his  triumph  to  an  ignorant 
and  excitable  people,  who  witnessed 
his  success  without  being  able  to 
appreciate  the  causes  to  which  it  was 
attributable.  While  the  feelings  of 
the  people  were  being  acted  upon  by 
the  orators  of  Conciliation  Hall, 
the  English  press  accomplished  the 
triumph  of  agrarian  outrage  by  the 
course  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  adopted  by  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion.  The  unfounded  state- 
ments of  the  demagogues,  both  lay 
and  clerical,  were  adopt<jd  with  avi- 
dity, and  commented  on  with  sur- 
passing ability.  In  every  instance 
the  falsehood  of  those  premeditated 
lies  was  subsequently  established,  but 
that  did  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
every  future  tale,  even  though  ema- 
nating from  the  same  polluteu  source. 
The  strictures  based  on  those  un- 
truths were  assiduously  copied  into 
the  Irish  papei-s ;  and,  palliating  as 
they  did  the  crimes  of  the  peasantry, 
by  the  ridicule,  contempt,  and  detesta- 
tion which  they  excited  against  the 
ownenf  of  the  land,  they  tended  not 
only  to  provoke  and  encourage  the 
peasanti-y  to  resistance  of  the  law, 
but  the  etfect  produced  by  their  simu- 
lated hoiTora  on  the  public  mind  tied 
up  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
rendered  the  acquiescence  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  a  thing  scarcely  to  be 
expected  or  hoped  for,  even  had  the 
administration  the  good  sense  or  the 
manliness  to  detennine  on  demanding 
them.  The  ^Titers  in  the  English 
press  denounced  the  landlords,  under 
all  circumstances,  and  for  all  manner 
of  causes.  If  one  of  them  dispossessed 
some  of  his  tenantiy  who  held  pc 
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tions  of  the  soil  too  small  to  afford 
them  support,  even  though  given  for 
nothing,  in  order  that  the  holdings  of 
the  others  should  be  enlarged  to  such 
a  size  as  would  enable  them  to  live 
In  comfort,  he  was  denounced  as  an 
exterminator,  even  though  he  largely 
remunerated,  ahd  then  at  his  own 
expense  sent  the  dispossessed  to 
countries  where  land  was  abundant 
and  labour  remunerative,  and  to 
which  the  most  affluent  of  their 
neighbours  were  every  day  voluntarily 
emigrating.  If,  deterred  by  the  abuse 
of  the  press  and  the  denunciations 
of  the  priest,  he  allowed  them  to 
continue  in  the  same  state  of  misery 
and  destitution  in  which  he  found 
them,  he  was  represented  as  heedless 
and  unfeeling,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
tenantry  (which,  though  willing,  he 
dared  not  remedy)  was  made  an  article 
of  dittay  against  him.  If  he  eft- 
deavoured  to  enforce  his  rents,  he  was 
a  tyrant.  If  he  allowed  them  (as  did 
Mr  Ormsby  Gore,)  from  mistaken 
compassion,  to  run  ten  and  twelve  years 
in  arrear^  he  was  pronounced  to  be 
*'  culpably  negligent."  In  fact,  no 
matter  what  he  did,  he  was  wrong ; 
and  in  theur  desire  to  convict  the  Irish 
proprietors,  the  press  acted  on  the 
principle  of  the  Cork  juror — "  If  he 
did  not  murder  the  man,  my  Lord,  he 
stole  my  gray  mare." 

To  the  many  internal  causes  which 
tended  to  aggravate  the  evils  of 
Ireland,  anoSier,  and  one  arising 
from  circumstances  of  an  extraneous 
nature,  was  added.  The  British 
minister  determined  to  abolish  the 
com  laws — to  shelter  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  his  betrayed  followers, 
and  to  enlist  public  sympathy  in 
his  support.  He  fabricated  an  Irish 
famine  a  year  before  that  scourge 
actually  visited  the  land;  and,  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions 
and  the  truth  of  his  statements,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  establishment  of 
food  depots  at  the  public  expense, 
and  to  the  system  of  public  works, 
which  effectually  demoralised  the  bulk 
of  the  population ;  and  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  these  measures, 
although  now  fully  admitted,  are  yet 
far  from  having  arrived  at  that  por- 
tentous magnitude  which  they  are 
dallv  threatening  to  assume. 

While  those  continaed  and  unre* 


mitting  attacks  of  the  English  press 
led  the  peasantry  to  look  with  distrust 
and  hatred  on  the  class  above  them, 
the  system  of  gratuitous  relief  and 
remuneration  without  labour,  which 
Sir  Robert  Feel  was  fcHrced  to  adopts 
in  order  to  evince  his  own  conviction 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  told  with 
fearful  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  if  it  was  no  crime  to  destroy 
a  tyrant,  so  it  was  considered  no  dis- 
grace to  beg  instead  of  to  earn ;  and 
men  who  a  few  months  before  would 
have  blushed  at  the  thoughts  of  receiv- 
ing public  relief,  were  seen  daily 
seeking  for  their  rations,  although  they 
had  cows,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  in 
many  instances  profitable  employ- 
ment, which  they  abandoned  to  obtain 
gratuitous  support.  With  a  feeble 
and  apathetic  government,  and  with  a 
poweriiil  and  talented  press  advocat- 
ing their  cause,  influencing  public 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  attributing 
with  success  to  the  misconduct  <h 
others  the  misery  and  destitution 
fairly  assignable  to  their  own  indo- 
lence and  dishonesty,  it  is  not  mnch  to* 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  pea- 
santry should  have  become  still  more 
reckless  and  inattentive  than  they 
were  before.  When  the  principal  pro> 
tection  which  the  law  provided  for  the 
due  administration  of  justice  was  with- 
draiiiii,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  have  become  still  more  turbu- 
lent and  criminal ;  and  with  the  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  lay  and  clerical 
demagogues  ringing  in  the  can  of  an 
excitable  and  ignorant  people,  we 
cannot  marvel  at  the  scenes  of  horror 
and  the  deeds  of  death  now  enacting 
in  their  degraded  country.  And  yet 
even  the  appalling  catalogue  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  gives  but  a  faint  idea^ 
of  the  fearful  state  of  society  in  Ire- 
knd.  It  is  but  a  list  of  the  ''/idr 
accompUsf  and  cannot  depict  the  con* 
dition  of  those  unhappy  men  who- 
^^live  in  death,"  who  know  their 
doom  has  been  sealed,  whose  execu- 
tion is  openly  spoken  of  as  a  thing- 
certain  to  occur,  who  have  no  pro- 
tection but  God^s  mercy  to  rely  on, 
and  who  are  so  circumstanced,  in  many 
instances,  as  not  to  have  the  meaaa 
of  fleeing  from  a  country  which  has 
become  the  charnel-honse  of  thdr 
class.  And  who  can  paint  the  liddiinga 
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of  the  wives  and  families  of  those  hh' 
fortmiates?  We  ourselves  know  in- 
Btaaces  of  their  safferings  which 
would  harrow  the  soal  of  any  person 
possessed  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
homanitj. 

Bnt  the  other  day,  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  as  amiable  and  charitable 
a  man  as  lives,  drove  into  a  neighbonr- 
Ing  town,  and  in  the  shop  of  a  trades- 
man hewd  an  expression   of  regret 
that  certain  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bonrfaood  were  so  soon  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  amongst  others,  her  own 
hosband,  whose  c^Euities  and  attention 
to  the  poor  she  vainly  hoped  would 
have  secured  his  safety.    Hurrying 
home,  she  found  be  had  gone  to  attend 
one  of  his  congregation,  to  whose  sick 
bed  he  had  been  summoned.    Dis- 
tracted by  her    apprehensions,  she 
went  to  an  adjacent  police  station, 
and  sent  two  of  the  men  in  the  direc- 
tion her  husband  had  taken.  He  re* 
tamed  alive — her  precaution  had  saved 
him,— but  when  she  learned  from  his 
lips  that  the  call  was  bnt  a  snare  to 
bring  him  within  reach  of  his  assas- 
sins, the  shock  overpowered  a  weak 
conatitutum ;  she  fell  in  a  fit,  and 
died  entreating  with  her  last  breath 
mcreyfor  the  fiftther  of  her  children 
from  the  assassins,  by  whom  in  her 
deliriom  she  fancied  him  to  be  sur- 
^unded.  She  left  a  large  and  helpless 
family,  whose  only  protection   is  a 
broken-hearted  and  a  doomed  man  ; 
snd  jet  there  are  to  be  found  in  the 
^Btte  those  who  protect  the  system 
to  which  this  amiable   woman  has 
fallen  a  victim,  by  refusing  to  support 
^en  the  paltry  measure  introduced 
V  the  government  for  its  suppres- 
sk>n. 

We  had  hm)ed,  when  parliament 
Was  summoned  at  an  unusual  season 
^  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  Lre- 
^,  and  when  the  condition  of  that 
coimtry  was  so  strongly  aUudcd  to 
iothe  speedi  from  the  throne,  that 
^ectual  measures  would  have  been 
resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  crime, 
*nd  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
«ad  properties  of  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  Irish  people.  We  did 
iiope  that  the  clear-sightedness  and 
deciawn  of  Lord  Clarendon  had  pre- 
vailed ;  that  at  last  a  man  was  found 
capable  of  threadfaig  his  way  through 
the  maze  of  Lriah  difficulties,  and  of 


enforcing  his  views  on  the  apathetic 
feelings  of  her  Majesty's    advisers. 
But  we  have  been  disappointed,  and 
either  the  present  lord  lieutenant  is 
not  so  competent  for  the  performance 
of 'the  arduous  duties  attached  to  his 
office  as  we  had  supposed,  or  his  ex- 
ertions are  paralysed  and  his  counsels 
are  rejected  by  the  imbecile  adminis- 
tration to  whose  control  he  is  sub- 
ject. 1 
The  condition  of  Ireland  is  admitted ' 
by  all  parties  to  be  such  as  no  civilised 
country  ever  before  presented;   and 
what  are  the  remedies  propounded  for 
its  amelioration?    Simply  this,  that 
two  hundred  additional  police  should 
be  employed — that  the  canning   of 
arms,  or  their  possession  by  a  certain 
class  of  persons,  in  certain  districts 
where  crime  has  previously  prevaDed, 
should  be  a  misdemeanour,  and  that 
the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  to 
enforce  those  enactments  should  be 
levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
turbed   districts.      But  Sir  GeorgeJ 
Grey,  while  he  read  his  list  of  hor- 
rors, was  most  cautious  lest  he  should 
offend  the  feelings  of  (what  the  jnem- 
ber  for    Cork    termed)    "the  most 
endearing  and  religions  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,"    by  implicating 
more  than  four  or  five  counties  in  the 
conspiracy  which  he  denounced ;  and 
too  tenacious    of  the  constitutional 
privileges  of  the  Irish   assassins  to 
propose  their   general  disarmament, 
or  the  violation  of   the  sanctity  of 
their  homes  by  the  efficient  remedy 
of  nocturnal  domiciliary  visits.    No : 
those  visits  are  only  to  be  paid  by  day, 
when  the  parties  suspected  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  law  may  have  fall  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  constabulary, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  full  time  to 
remove  the  arms  of  which  they  may 
be  possessed ;  and  they  are  only  to  be 
made  in  search  of  arms,  and  not  at 
all  as  a  means  of  deterring  "  the  en- 
dearing" people   from  leaving  their 
homes    at    night,  to  perpetrate   the 
murders  which  they  now  accomplish  by 
day.    Another  clause  is  added,  on  the 
efficacy  of  which  Sir  George  Grey  seems, 
to  place  great  reliance,  but  which  i& 
of  so  ludicrous  a  nature  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  to    notice    it    seriously. 
"The  justices  and  constables  shall 
have  the  power  to  call  on  all  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
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sixty,  residing  or  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, to  assist  in  the  search  for  and 
pursuit  of  the  persons  charged  with 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  thus," 
triumphantly  exclaims  the  Home 
Minister,  "it  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  join  in  such  pursuit,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  assist  in  discovering 
and  apprehending  the  offender ;  and 
any  person  refusing  to  assist  in  such 
pursuit  and  search,  would  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  would  be 
liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  yeai*s."  There  is  an  old 
adage  that  "one  man  may  take  a 
hoi-se  to  the  water,  but  twenty  can't 
make  him  drink  ;"  and  so  it  will  be 
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repression,  at  once,  with  the  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  declared, — ^^  that  he 
would  order  the  sheriff  to  call  out  the 
'  posse  comitates.'"  "By  my  sowl," 
interposed  Chief  Baron  0*Grady,  in 
his  broad  Munster  brogue,  "  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  that's  just  what  we  want 
to  avoid! — *  the  posse's'  out  already: 
may  be  you  could  give  as  some  me- 
thod of  getting  them  to  stay  at  home." 
And  so  it  will  be  with  "  the  posse  " 
of  Sir  George  Grey,  if  ever  called  out ; 
they  will  prove  an  encumbrance  in- 
stead of  an  assistance  to  the  officers 
of  justice.  But  what  a  lamentable 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  does  the  proposal  of  those  most 
absurd  remedies  indicate,  on  the  part 


found  in  reference  to  the  operation  of    of  our  present  rulers !    Every  one  at 


this  most  sapient  enactment  The 
justice  or  the  constable  may  call  out 
the  lieges,  but  can  they  induce  or 
compel  them  to  guide  them  to  the  haunt 
of  the  murderer?  "Not  a  bit  of  it;"— 
they  will  join  most  willingly  in  the 
pursuit,  but  it  will  certainly  be  to 
mislead  the  pui-suers;  and,  as  the 
police  force  is  generally  found  sufficient 
to  vi4dicate  the  law,  if  they  can  only 
arrive  when  the  crime  is  being  perpe- 
trated, they  will  not  summon  any 
assistance  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  outrage  has  been  committed 
previous  to  their  amval ;  and  in  such 
instances,  the  culprits  will  have  had 
full  time  to  escape,  and  the  witnesses 


all  acquainted  with  the  country, 
knows  that  the  assassin  is  never 
selected  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  the  crime 
is  to  be  committed  ;  and  yet,  by  this 
enactment,  only  the  persons  resident 
in  such  districts  are  to  be  disarmed, 
or  deprived  of  the  right  of  openly 
carrying  arms.  And  thus,  by  residing 
beyond  or  by  stepping  over  the  ditch 
which  bounds  the  proscribed  locality, 
the  murderer  may  assert  his  right  of 
bearing  arms,  and  d^y  the  police  to 
deprive  him  of  his  gnn ;  or,  by  altering 
his  position  so  as  to  avoid  the  for- 
bidden ground,  he  may  coolly  wait 
the  advent  of  his  victim  without  the 


of  the  deed,  ample  opportunities  of    slightest  danger  of  molestation.  .  *^0n 


arranging  their  plans  for  his  protec- 
tion. We  assure  Sir  George  he  will 
find  that  this  clause,  all-powerful  as 
he  hopes  its  operation  to  prove  for 
the  repression  of  crime,  will  i-emain  a 
dead-letter  on  the  statute-book ;  for 
uo  magistrate,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  would 
be  so  silly  as  to  expect  efficient  sup- 
port or  con-ect  information  fi*om  them ; 
and  no  officer  who  understood  his 
duty,  would  hamper  himself  with  a 
mob  of  assistants,  whose  undoubted 
object  it  would  be  to  deceive  and 
thwart  him  in  its  discharge.  A  story  is 
told,  that,  during  Lord  Anglesey's  ad- 
ministration, when  Whit eboy  offences 
were  prevalent  in  the  South  of  Ire- 
land, a  Cabinet  Council  was  sum- 
moned, at  which  the  then  Chancellcfr, 
(^Sir  Anthony  Hait,^  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 


the  very  day  that  Miyor  Mahon  was 
murdered,"  continues  Sir  Greorge 
Grey,  "  two  persons  were  seen  luri^- 
ing  about,  who  it  was  strongly  sus- 
pected were  the  murderers.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  mroral  doubt  that  they 
were  the  persons  by  whom  the  fotid 
act  was  committed.  Now,  if  the  police 
had  been  armed  with  the  powers 
which  were  songht  for  by  this  bill, 
those  persons  might  have  been  ar- 
rested ;  the  fatal  weapons  would  have 
been  taken  irom  them,  and  they 
would  have  been  amenable  to  the  law 
for  a  misdemeanour,  in  carrying  arms 
contraiy  to  the  provisions  cf  tUs  act, 
or  for  having  arms  concealed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  them  to  effect  a 
murderous  object."  Now  we  deny 
the  Right  Honourable  Baronet's  con- 
clusions. This  enactment  could  not 
have  prevented  the  assasshaation  of 


the  best  remedy  to  be  adopted  for  their    Major  Mahon,  for  his  murderers  had 
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only  to  choose  a  locality  where  it 
.woald  not  be  in  operation.  Neither 
"Will  it  at  all  affect  the  commission  of 
other  meditated  mardera ;  for  t/tere  is 
now  organised  (and  we  give  the  in- 
formation to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, if  they  are  not  already  In 
possession  of  it,)  a  new  society^*  who 
have  regular  hired  assassins  in  titeir 
pay^  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing^ 
wherever  they  may  be  founds  tite  de- 
nounced persons  who  have  fled 
the  country  and  escaped  tlieir  ven- 
geance. This  may  appear  incredi- 
ble; bnt  it  is  well  known  and 
openly  spoken  of  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  One  of  those  bravos,  the 
other  day,  in  Dublin,  entered  the 
oflSce  of  a  marked  man,  who  is 
agent  to  an  English  gentleman,  a 
large  proprietor  in  a  western  county ; 
be  inqnired  for  the  person  of  whom 
he  was  in  search,  bnt  who  was 
fortunately  absent.  Suspicion  having 
been  excited  by  his  contradictory 
replies  to  questions  which  were 
put  to  him  touching  his  business, 
and  from  the  well  known  fact  tliat 
the  gentleman  he  desired  to  see 
was  denounced,  he  was  given  into 
custody,  and  on  his  person  was 
found  a  case  of  loaded  pistols.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man 
meditated  murder;  yet  he  walked 
off  with  his  arms,  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  learn  how  this  enactment, 
even  though  it  were  on  the  statute 
book,  could  have  interfered  with  his 
proceedings.  Galway,  from  whence 
he  came,  might  be  proclaimed,  but  it 
is  not  possible  that  Dublin,  where  ho 
purposed  to  commit  the  deed,  should 
ever  come  under  its  operation.  We 
admit  that  a  general  and  stringent 
Arms  act  would  have  afforded,  both  in 
this  and  Major  Malion's  case,  probable 
protection,  and  possibly  might  have 
saved  many  other  victims  from  a  pre- 
mature and  bloody  death.  And 
whose  fanlt  is  it  that  such  is  not  in 
existence?  Whoso  but  that  of  the 
administration  of  which  the  Home 
Secretary  is  an  influential  member  ? 
To  overthrow  a  hostile  government, 
and  obtain  the  reins  of  power  for 
themselves,  they  sacrificed  the  peace 
of  Ireland  and  the  lives  of  multitudes 


of  most  estimable  persons ;  and  now 
they  unblushinglycome  to  parliament 
to  ask  the  enactment  of  a  measure 
which  they  must  well  know  will  prove 
but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  efficient  law  which 
their  factious  opposition  blotted  from 
the  statute  book.  Have  those  men 
hearts  to  feel  or  consciences  to  be 
smitten  ? — if  so,  what  must  their  suf- 
ferings be  at  the  reconl  of  each 
successive  murder,  which  adds  another 
victim  to  those  already  sacrificed  by 
their  fatal  and  unprincipled  policy. 

While  those  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  are  utterly  inefficient  and 
valueless  for  the  repression  of  crune, 
there  is  another  clauM  in  the  bill 
which  inflicts  a  positive  and  unmerited 
injustice.  The  proclaimed  district  is 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  additional 
police  force,  necessary  for  its  pacifi- 
cation. Now,  the  gentry  and  large 
farmei*s,  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
system  sought  to  be  repressed,  and 
not  its  supporters,  will  be  the  persons 
upon  whom  this  heavy  charge  must 
principally  fall.  The  guilty  have 
little  or  no  land,  and,  consequently, 
will  be  exempt  from  the  increased 
taxation ;  .and  thus  the  pockets  of 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  will 
be  i>icked,  although  their  persons  may 
not  be  protected.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  government,  which  is- 
bound  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  its  subjects,  should  mulct 
those  whose  safety  is  their  peculiar 
charge,  because  additional  expense  is 
rendered  necessary  to  root  out  crime, 
generated  and  fostered  by  its  own 
incompetency  or  neglect.  But  this 
is  an  administration  of  political 
economists,  and  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able portion  of  the  Irish  nation  need 
not  expect  ordinary  security  without 
the  payment  of  an  extraonlinary 
price  for  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  struggling  English  trader 
could  only  obtain  monetary  assis- 
tance, at  a  rate  of  interest  too 
usurious  to  leave  the  aid  useful. 

No  wonder  that  Mr  John  O'Connell 
should  express  his  ^^  agreeable  dis- 
appointment at  the  measures  pro- 
posed," when,  in  common  with  the 
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generality  of  the  public,  he  expected 
that  the  melancholy  state  of  things 
would  have  compelled  even  the  Whigs 
to  originate  something  more  stringent 
and  effective.  Nor  need  we  be  sur- 
prised, that  his  gratitude  overcame  his 
discretion.  This  was  but  natural,  even 
though  it  exposed  him  to  the  lash  of  his 
more  circumspect  rival.  We  have 
waded  through  the  entire  debates  on 
the  state  of  Ireland,  from  the  school- 
boy puerilities  of  Mr  Adair,  to  the  cold- 
blooded per  centages  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  we  have  discovered  nothing 
which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  or  of  such 
a'  system  of  government,  as  would 
ensure  the  pacification,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  prosperity  of  that 
nuhappy  country.  Enough  there  is 
of  the  cuckoo  cries  of  "  develop- 
ing resources,"  "introducing  capital,^* 
**  creating  domestic  manuJfactures," 
&c.  <&c.;  but  we  would  ask  those 
holiday  declaimers  how  resources 
are  to  be  developed,  or  capital  in- 
troduced, or  manufactures  fostered,  in 
a  country  where  property  has  no  rights, 
and  where  life  has  no  protection  ? 

Whoever  ventures  to  propose  for 
the  government  of  Ireland  a  system, 
stringent  and  effective  enough  to  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruitii  of  industry, 
and  the  preservation  of  life,  is  at 
once  met  with  the  cry  of,  **  you  have 
tried  coercion  long  enough,  and  it  has 
failed — try  a  conciliatory  policy  now, 
and  you  must  surely  succeed."  But 
the  truth  is,  that  although  both 
systems  have  been  tried,  neitner  have 
been  judiciously  api)lied ;  and  it  is  to 
the  shuffling  and  changing  of  suc- 
cessive administrations,  that  all  the 
evils  which  now  curse  the  land  are 
mainly  attributable.  "  Yon  tried  co- 
ercion for  centuries,"  the  Irish 
patriot  will  exclaim,  "  and  what  are 
you  the  better  for  it  ?" 

It  is  true,  that  in  former  days,  the 
Irish  peasant  was  ground  to  the  dust, 
and  trampled  on,  when  he  was  faith- 
ful, trustworthy,  honest,  and  submis- 
sive. It  is  true  the  Popish  priest  was 
persecuted,  and  a  price  set  upon  his 
head  when  he  was  intelligent,  educa- 
ted, loyal,  and  pious.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  that  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
layman    was    placed    upon    a    full 

"     ty  with  hia  Protestant  fellow 
i,rvman.  and  the  Boman  Catholic 


priest  was  recognised  by  the  law,  and 
protected  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
another  and  an  equally  mischievous 
course  of  policy  was  adopted  towards 
both.    A  sort  of 'political  saturnalia 
was  allowed  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  they    were   taught  to  riot  in 
the   enjoyment    of  newly   acquired 
liberty.    They  were  misled  and  cor- 
rupted   by   cunning   and  designing 
demagogues,  while  the  government, 
which  should  have  enfolded  submis- 
sion to    the    laws  when  they   had 
removed  all  just  causes  of  complaint, 
remained  passive,  until  the  minds  of 
the  people  were  poisoned  by  false 
representations.      Tlien     first     was 
yielded  to  political  combination  as  a 
matter  of  expediency,  that  which,  if 
conceded  at  all,  should  only  have  been 
granted  as  a  matter  of  right.    And 
when,  by  intimidation  and  violence, 
the  representation  of  the  country  was 
vested  in  the  heads  of  agitation,  it 
became  an  object  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  each  of  the  political  parties 
who  rule  the  country  to  procure  the 
popular  support ;  -  and,  to  accomplish 
this,  no  sacrifice  of  principle  was  con- 
sidered too  great,  and  no  coneesslons 
to   democratic  principles   too  exor- 
bitant.   The  Whigs,  after  they  had 
coerced  i\'ith  success,  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  protective  policy,  be- 
cause they  were  denounced  as  ^^  base, 
brutal,  and  bloody; "  and  then,  adopt- 
ing   the    other    tack,    they    boldly 
launched  their  bark  on  the  sea  oC 
conciliation.    The  lowest,  and  least 
intelligent  class  of  men,  and  those 
who,  from  thehr  callings  and  station 
in  life,  were  most  exposed  to  intimi- 
dation, were  placed  indiscriminately 
on  the  criminal  jury  lists.    Tlie  right 
which  the  Crown  enjoys  of  challeng- 
ing improper  jurors,  was  forbidden  to 
be  exercised,  and,  to  consummate  the 
glorious  triumph  of  liberality,  •*  the 
beloved  Normanby^  commenced  his 
tour  of  grace,  and,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  mercy,  liberated  those  malefiiGCora 
who  had  been  consigned  to  the  re- 
straint of  the  gaols  by  the  vin^cated 
laws  of  their  countr}'.    The  Peel  go- 
verament  followed  in  the  same  course 
as  to  the  admbiistration  of  the  law, 
established  the  poor-houses,  Issued 
the  land  commission,  and  suggested 
the  principle  of  tenant-right.     They 
peniiittcd  the  most  unbounded  liberty 
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cf  speech  and  of  action ;  thej  allowed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to  nnite 
Inmyitarjarraj,  forthe  purpose  of  dis- 
membering the  empire ;  they  endowed 
Majnooth,  foundc^i  the  godless  col- 
leges, and  recognised  the  temporal 
nmk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
\fj  placing  them  in  rojal  commissions 
abcnre  the  heads  oi  temporal  peers. 
They  complimented  O'Connell  on  his 
patriotism,  after  they  had  been  com- 
pelled by  his  boastful  menaces  to 
prosecute  him  for  sedition,  and  con- 
nived at  his  escape  when  they  had 
procured  his  conviction.  And  after 
jdl  those  conciliating  measures,  may 
we  not  ask,  what  has  conciliation 
aooomplished?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous: its  result  is  to  be  read  in  the  list 
of  crimes  which  have  annihilated  all 
law  in  Ireland — ^it  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  wailings  and  lamentations  of  those 
who  have  been  made  widows  and 
orphans  by  the  system  of  assassina- 
tion which  it  has  generated  and  pro- 
tected. 

r  But  if  we  find  that  neither  unreason  - 
able  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
unjustifiable  concessions  on  the  other, 
have  been  productive  of  good,  is 
that  a  reason  why  we  should  not  now 
have  recourse  to  temporary  measures 
which  are  indispensable  to  secure  the 
action  of  the  law,  and  the  lives  of  the 
Queen's  Irish  subjects?  What  is 
coercion,  after  all,  but  an  extraordinary 
means  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  sup- 
port the  constitution,  when  the  ordi- 
nary means  have  failed?  In  England, 
the  law  is  respected  and  obeyed,  and 
the  people  have  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion enough  to  perceive  that  their  own 
welfare  and  safety  are  identified  with 
its  maintenance.  But  in  Ireland,  the 
case  is  widely  different ;  we  think  it 
was  Swift  who  said,  *^  that  what  was 
considered  morally  wrong  in  other 
countries  was  considered  morally  right 
In  Irehuid," — and  if  the  Celt  be  not 
enlightened  enough  to  appreciate,  he 
must  be  taught  to  respect,  the  blessings 
which  the  British  constitution  confers 

I  upon  him. 

^  The  utter  inefficacy  of  the  measures 
for  which  the  Whig  administration 
now  seek  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
is  not  all  that  we  have  to  deplore.  On 
reading  the  debate,  there  will  be  found 
in  the  tone  of  the  ministerial  speeches, 
in  their  promises,  and  still  more  in  their 


omissions,  much  to  be  lamented.  In- 
stead of  boldly  insisting  on  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law  as  the  primary  object 
to  be  accomplished,  they,  to  use  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  expression,  "hold 
parley  with  the  assassins  f  and  instead 
of  denouncing  with  firmness,  they 
palliate,  as  far  as  decency  will  permit^ 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  conspirators, 
and  studiously  avoid  idl  allusion  to  the 
transgressions  of  the  priests.  Crime, 
they  say,  must  be  repressed,  but  "  a 
sop  is  thrown  to  Cerberus''  at  the  same 
time,  and  an  additional  stimulus  is 
given  to  agitation  by  the  announce- 
ment, that  a  landlord-and-tenant  bill 
is  under  the  consideration  of  the 
government.  Nowwe  tell  her  Majesty's 
ministers  that  they  never  laboured 
under  a  greater  delusion,  than  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  measure  which  they  or 
any  other  administration  can  venture 
to  propose  to  Parliament,  on  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
views  or  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Irish  peasantry;  and  furthermore, 
that  even  although  they  did  apparently 
succeed  in  accomplishing  this  object, 
by  other  means  than  a  transfer  of  the 
property  of  the  land  from  the  present 
proprietors  to  their  tenantry,  they 
would  be  just  as  far  as  ever  from  effect- 
ing the  pacification  of  Ireland.  The 
visionary  and  prosy  Mr  Scrope,  or  the 
egotistical  Mr  Crawford,  may  occupy 
themselves  in  talking  and  attempting 
legislation  on  a  subject  which  the  one 
does  not  understand,  and  the  other  is 
incapable  of  explaining ;  but  any  man 
ofcommon  sense  who  comprehends  and 
considers  the  question,  must  at  once 
perceive  that  great  danger  must  attend 
on  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  private  rights,  and  that  in  this 
instance  it  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  one  party 
without  absolutely  sacrificing  the  just 
rights  of  the  other.  And,  after  all, 
what  is  this  mysterious  measure  of 
"  tenant-right,"  which  like  the  wand 
of  Aladdin  is  at  once  to  restore  peace 
and  establish  order,  and  to  which  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  Pro- 
testant north  is  so  often  and  so 
erroneously  attributed  ?  If  it  be  what 
the  advocates  for  its  universal  adop- 
tion represent  it, — namely,  "The 
of  the  occupying  tenant  to  disp 
the  interest  derivable  from  the 
provcment  of  his  farm,  should  hi: 
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into  arrear  or  wish  to  emigi*ate,  and 
the  possession  of  what  remains  of  the 
purchase-money  after  paying  all  rent 
due,  as  a  recompense  for  his  labour, 
skill,  and  expenditure," — we  at  once 
answer  that  nothing  can  be  more 
i-easonable,  unexceptionable,  or  just ; 
but  is  any  man  so  silly  as  to  suppose 
that  such  a  measure,  if  carried,  would 
satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Munstcr 
jKjasant?  As  Mr  O'ConncU  used  to 
say,  he  would  cry  **  Tliank  you  for 
nothing," — ^he  is  much  better  off  at 
present  than  he  could  be  under  any 
such  arrangement ;  he  in  reality  not 
only  makes  the  want  of  tenant-right  an 
excuse  for  his  indolence  and  dishonesty, 
but  he  uses  it  as  a  cloak  for  his  medi- 
tated spoliation. 

Mr  Griffith,  the  government  valu- 
ator, stated  in  his  examination  before 
Lord  Devours  commission,  that  his 
valuation  was  based  upon  the  market 
price  of  certain  articles  of  agricultural 
produce,  which,  at  the  time  ho  com- 
menced his  proceedings,  were  ten  per 
cent  higher  in  value  than  they  were  at 
the  time  when  the  act  which  authorised 
his  valuation  was  passed;  and  that, 
consequently,  being  restricted  to  the  re- 
spective values  attached  to  each  article 
in  the  schedule  of  that  act,  his  valua- 
tion was  in  the  first  instance  ten  per 
cent  under  what  it  would  have  been 
bad  he  not  laboured  under  such  a 
restriction.  He  further  says,  that 
while  in  the  north  the  rent  actually 
paid  amounted  in  most  instances  to 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  above  his 
valuation^  in  the  western  counties  it 
was  not  much  if  at  all  more  than  the 
value  he  had  put  upon  the  land  ;  and 
yet,  he  adds,  the  peasantry  in  the 
north,  paying  those  high  rents,  were 
industrious,  prosperous,  and  hap])y, 
while  those  in  the  west,  who  held 
better  land  on  so  much  more  reason- 
able terms,  were  steeped  in  misery 
and  crime.  It  is  then  manifestly 
unjust  to  attribute  the  poverty  of  Con- 
naught  to  the  exorbitance  of  the 
rents,  or  the  praspcrity  of  Ulster  to 
the  moderate  price  exacted  for  the 
land.  But  then  the  northern  tenant 
is  secured  remuneration  for  his  toils 
if  he  wish  to  dispose  of  his  tenant- 
right: — admitted, — but  the  southern 
and  western  tenant  has  still  the  ad- 
vantage, for  he  sells  or  is  compen- 
sated where  he  has  never  made  any 


improvements  at  all.  There  is  na 
absolute  law  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  tenant  in  either  case:  but  whereas 
custom,  a  due  regard  to  justice,  and 
we  may  also  add,  to  his  own  interests^ 
induce  the  northern  landlord  to  con- 
scut  to  a  sale  which  will  secure  not 
only  his  rent,  but  a  thriving  instead 
of  a  failing  tenant,  —  intimidation 
and  violence  compel  the  southern 
landlord  not  only  to  forgive  all  rent 
due  by  a  defaulting  tenant,  (and  that 
in  most  cases  amounting  to  three  or 
four  years)  but  also,  after  he  has  been 
put  to  heavy  legal  expenses,  to  com- 
pensate him  for  leaving  his  house  a 
wreck  and  his  land  a  wilderness.  Under 
such  circumstances,  can  it  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  any  landlord  would 
refuse  a  tenant  the  right  to  sell,  theircby 
avoiding  the  loss  of  his  arrears ;  or  that 
he  would  prefer  to  evict  at  a  heavy  legal 
expense,  and  then  in  the  end  re- 
munerate, in  order  that  ho  might 
conciliate  the  outgoing  tenant,  and 
thus  escape  being  shot  ? 

Tenant-right  is  as  really,  though 
not  80  ostensibly,  enjoyed  in  the  sontii 
as  in  the  north  ;  and  if  we  hear  oi 
Saks  of  tenant-right  in  the  one  and 
not  in  the  other  locality,  the  differ* 
ence  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
northern  tenant  having  improved  his 
land,  advertises  his  interest  in  it  and 
sells,  while  the  southern  t-enant  hav- 
ing deteriorated,  instead  of  having 
improved  his  farm,  compensates  him- 
self for  ^^  his  right  of  possession"  by 
mulcting  his  landlord,  and  levying  a 
species  of  black  mail  under  the  name 
of  "good- will"  money  from  his 
successors.  Is  any  man  weak  enongh 
to  suppose  that,  if  the  southern  tenant 
was  secured  by  law  a  right  to 
sell  that  which  his  indolent  and  law« 
less  habits  will  not  permit  him  ta 
make,  (improvements  on  his  fumy 
such  a  contingent  right  wonld  in 
any  wise  reconcile  him  to  his  con- 
dition, or  render  him  more  obedient 
to  the  law?  Before  the  emancipa* 
tion  act  passed,  it  was  said  by  the 
leaders  of  the  peoi»le,  "  Grant  us  this^ 
and  you  secure  pcmce  and  tranqniillCj 
to  the  land ;"  and  the  same  has  beeob 
said  with  regard  to  every  other  conees-^ 
sion  which  they  exact^.  Peace  was  to 
follow  the  abolition  of  the  titheSf  the 
enactment  of  the  Kelbrm  Bill,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  ri^ht  of  tluk 
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tlestitnte  to  obtain  support  from  the 
kod :  but  what  has  been  4be  conse- 
qnenoe?   Each  successive  triumph  of 
the  Popular  Party  has  but  imbold- 
ened  their  pretensions,  and  confirmed 
them  in  the  doctrine  which  they  have 
been  assiduously  taught  —  that  **  to 
succeed  they  have  only  to  combine  :'^ 
—  and  so  it   will  be  with  tenant- 
right;  give  them  what  their  advo- 
cates profess  to  ask  for,  and  you 
will  have  them  clamorous  for  more. 
Tbis  tenant  question  has  been  adopted 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  secure  an 
escape  for  the  leaders  of  repeal,  now 
that  the  delusion  on  that  question 
can  no  longer  be  upheld;  and  its 
agitation  is  prosecuted  with  vigour 
by  the  priests,  because,  by  means 
of  it,  they  hope  not  only  to  strike 
down  their  hated  rivals,  the  land- 
lords, but  to  secure   the  overthrow 
of  all  those  legal  rights  by  which 
the  possession  of  property  is  gua- 
ranteed. 

It  is  not,  we  presume,  contemplated 
that  hind  should   be  held   without 
payment  of  any  i*ent,  save  what  the 
tenant  may  see  fit  to  give  the  owner 
of  it,  after  he  has  secni*ed  from  the 
prodac^  of  his  farm  enough  for  his 
own  ^^comfortable  and  independent 
subsistence.'*  Neither  do  we  suppose 
tliat  government  will  sanction  a  law, 
by  which    the  tenant  in  possession 
fihall  remain  so  in  perpetuity,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  such  surplusage  of 
bis  profits  as  he  shall  find  it  con- 
venient to  bestow  upon  his  landlord  : 
yet  those  are  precisely  the  doctnnes 
laid  down  at  the  tenant-right  demon- 
strations, and  any  thing  granted  short 
of  these  will  be  considered  as  a  blink- 
ing of  the  question,  and  treated  as 
an  attempt  to  delude  and  deceive  the 
people. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  well-con- 
ducted tenant  has  no  secuiity  of  ten  are, 
and  consequently  that  he  will  not 
labour,  when  he  is  not  guaranteed  the 
just  remuneration  for  his  toils.  Now, 
it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  and  ouglit 
to  show  the  groundlessness  of  their 
complaints  on  this  head,  that  at  the 
great  popular  demonstrations  of  Holy 
Cross,  Casheli,  Kilmakthomas,  or 
Wexford,  not  one  single  case  was 
brought  forward  where  tenants  have 
been  deprived  of  then*  land,  or  des- 
poiled of  the  value  of  their  improve- 


ments, so  long  as  they  honestly  met 
their  engagements.  There  was  abun- 
dance of  declamation.  **  The  tenant 
might  be  turned  adrift  after  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  his  land,"  but 
thei*e  was  not  a  single  fact  adduced  to 
show  that  he  had  been  so  treated. 
We  have  gone  fully  into  this  ques- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  disabusing  .the 
minm  of  the  ministry,  and  of  show- 
ing them,  that  if  they  hope,  by  the 
concession  of  a  landlord-aud- tenant 
bill,  (founded  on  the  demands  of  its 
parliamentary  advocates),  to  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  conduct 
and  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  they 
will  find  themselves  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Every  step  which  tlio 
present  government  have  taken  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland,  has  but  led  tliem  still  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  social  disorder.  They 
repealed  the  Arms  Act,  and  by  that 
most  reprehensible  proceeding,  maiuly 
produced  the  state  of  anaixhy  and 
confusion  which  now  exists ;  and 
within  one  short  year  they  are  them- 
selves compelled  to  pronounce  con- 
demnation on  their  own  imprudence. 
They  most  recklessly  squandered  the 
public  money  on  useless  or  mischie- 
vous works,  sooner  than  expend  it  on 
the  improvement  of  the  land,  lest  by 
benefiting  the  Iris*h  proprietor  they 
should  displease  their  patrons,  the 
priests.  They  created  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination and  idleness  amongst 
the  people,  by  giving  employment 
on  public  works  where  no  return  was 
exacted  by  their  numerous  and 
oven^aid  staff  for  the  wages  which 
were  given,  and  where  multitudes 
were  employed  who  did  not  require 
it,  on  the  nomination  of  the  priests^ 
while  many  who  did  were  excluded 
from  its  benefits ;  and,  to  complete  the 
climax  of  their  blunders,  they  con- 
ceded out- door  relief,  at  a  time,  and 
under  circumstances,  which  must 
render  such  a  measure  not  only  a 
curse  to  Ireland,  but  a  grievous  burden 
on  the  other  i>ortions  of  the  British 
empire.  It  has  been  declared  b}'  tho 
minister  that  in  twenty* two  unions 
the  rental  twice  over  would  not  bo 
sufticieut  to  support  the  pauper  inha- 
bitants ;  while  many  of  the  popular 
Irish  members  maintain  that  there 
are  three  times  that  number  of  unions 
placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
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in  which  the  means  of  subsistence 
must  come  from  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury. 

But  are  the  Whig  ministry  sincere 
in  their  declarations  against  Irish 
crime,  and  is  incompetency  then-  only 
fault? — alas!  we  cannot  believe  it. 
Iliere  are  amongst  them  shrewd  and 
sensible  men,  who  must  have  T)er- 
ceived  that  they  have  been  hi^rerto 
acting  in  error,  and  there  can  scarcely 
be  one  so  besotted  or  ignorant,  as  not 
to  see  that  to  the  policy  they  have  pur- 
sued is  to  be  attributed  the  ruin  of  the 
<50untry.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
well  know  that  they  must  obey  the 
dictates  of  their  task-masters  the 
Irish  priests,  or  surrender  their  power ; 
and  they  yield  themselves  bound  hand 
and  foot,  sooner  than  abandon  office 
which  they  have  made  so  many  and 
Buch  shameful  sacrifices  of  principle 
to  obtain.  Thirty-seven  Irish  mem- 
bers are  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  this  is  a  political 
power  which  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet  has  not  the  courage  or  the 
strength  to  defy. 

While  her  Majesty's  ministers  and 
their  supporters  draw  the  most  ap- 
palling pictures  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland,  and  recount  horrors  which 
are  enough  to  curdle  the  blood,  they 
one  and  all  abstain  most  scrupulously 
from  attributing  those  evils  to  the 
causes  which  have  really  produced 
them — ^they  studiously  avoid  touching 
the  sore  spot.  It  is  admitted  that 
priests  denounce  men  from  the  altars, 
and  that  such  persons  become  imme- 
diate victims.  "Did  you  denounce 
this  man  from  the  altar?"  asked  a 
coroner  the  other  day  of  a  reverend 
gentleman  who  was  giving  evidence 
at  an  inquest.  "I  did."  "And  he 
was  murdered  immediately. after?" 
**  Yes^  he  was  murdered  at  Jive  o'clock 
en  the  same  day"  Now  here  is  a 
palpable  admission  made  by  a  man 
on  his  oath.  He  does  not  seek  to 
screen  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  his  act ;  he  seems  rather  to  pride 
himself  on  the  speedy  execution  of 
his  decree.  Henry  the  Second  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  I  no  friends  to  rid 
me  of  such  a  torment  ?  "  and  Becket 
was  sacrificed  ;  a  Roscommon  priest, 
from  the  altar  of  God,  and  on  his 
holy  Sabbath,  cries  to  his  infuriated 
auditors,  "  T/u's  man  is  worse  than 


Cromwell,  yet  he  Iwes^"  and  Major 
Mahon  is  savagely  slaughtered!  Is 
there  any  notice  taken  of  the  con- 
duct of  those  men  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  Crown? — any  condemnation 
pronounced  upon  it  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers?  Not  at  all:  although  the 
crime  of  the  one  Is  admitted  on  his 
oath,  and  the  truth  of  the  accwation 
against  the  other  is  undenied — ^both, 
though  in  the  eyes  of  Grod  and  the 
law  equally  criminal  as  the  wretch 
who  executed  their  commands,  are 
"  honoured  and  at  large ;  '*  and  while 
such  things  pass  before  our  eyes«  we 
are  told,  that  "  to  the  wonderful  and 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,"  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  not  having  the  country 
in  a  worse  condition  than  it  really  is ! 
It  maybe  said  that  government  can- 
not punish  priests  for  such  monstrous 
conduct — "  there  is  no  law  which  will 
reach  the  offenders."  Be  it  so ;  but 
why  is  not  such  a  law  enacted  now, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  &cts 
which  we  have  stated,  and  of  many 
equally  criminal  instances  of  priestly 
aggression  which  must  have  been 
reported  to  them?  The  ministry 
introduce  measures  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  without  the  slightest  allusion 
to  this  practice  of  denunciation,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  very  source 
of  it.  They  propose  to  pnnish  the 
peasant  who  commits  the  assassina*' 
tion,  "but  they  grant  entire  immu- 
nity to  the  priest  who  points  out  the 
victim  and  counsels  the  act."  We 
are  told,  however,  by  an  authority 
which  seldom  errs,  (Tfie  Times  news- 
paper,) that  there  is  actually  in 
existence  a  law  fully  competent  to 
deal  with  those  transgressions.  And 
we  are  the  more  inclined  to  eoincide 
with  the  opinion  given  in  The  Times^ 
when  we  see,  by  proceedings  lately 
taken  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bendh 
in  Ireland,  that  there  is  on  the  Statute- 
Book  a  law  rendering  those  who  con- 
ceal a  murderer  liable  to  be  indicted 
as  accessories  after  the  fact.  Now, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  legis- 
lation, nothing  could  be  hit  upon 
more  likely  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
crime  than  such  an  enactment;  and  yet 
we  find  that  owing  either  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  law-officers  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  connivance  of  the 
govci-nment,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
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Temain  a  dead  letter,  and  is  only 
dragged  firom  its  hidine-place,  when 
the  viceregal  power  has  been  in- 
trusted to  a  man  of  more  political 
honesty  than  his  pr^ecessors. 

Bnt  though  Lord  Clarendon  may 
enforce  the  Taw  against  the  peasant, 
dare  he  pnt  that  which  would  punish 
the  priests  into  operation? — Hieir 
influence  In  the  House  forbids  the 
supposition. 

Mr  O'Conneli  managed  the  power 
which  he  had  created  wiUi  his  well- 
known  skill  and  discretion ;  bnt  since 
the  sceptre  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  feeble  successor,  the  real  props 
<»f  agitation  hare  openly  assumed  the 
position  which  they  have  long,  though 
secretly  filled.  To  them  every  "ruined 
rascal  '*  who  betaJkes  himself  to  the 
^^last  resource"  of  patriotism  must 
now  address  himself.    Formerly,  the 
candidate  was  expected  to  pay  (say 
i2000)  for  his  seat ;  now,  it  may  be 
secured  by  the  utter  abandonment  of 
principle,  and  unbounded  submission 
to  the  will  of  the  Donors;    then, 
spirants  with  some  appearance  of 
propriety   and   decency   of  conduct 
were  required ;  now,  both  qualifications 
may  be  dispensed  with.    The  more 
degraded  the  man,  the  more  fit  he 
^Q  be  considered  "  to  do  those  acts 
^itich  the  less  vile  refuse  to  execute ; " 
be  may  be  a  blackleg,  a  swindler,  or 
^  open  adulterer,  and  it  will  be  no 
bar  to  his  advancement  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who, 
while  they  profess  to  admire  virtue, 
have  no  objection,  if  it  secure  their 
purposes,  to  patronise  vice ;  and  who, 
while  they  preach  peace  and  good- 
will, tolerate,  if  they  do  not  approve, 
the  encourager  to  murder.    In  what 
other  country   in   the  world   could 
men  have    acted  as  it  is  admitted 
those  priests  have  acted,  without  being 
reached  by  tlie  strong  arm  of  the 
law?  of  what  other  Christian  church 
than  that  which  is  ruled  over  by  the 
"  bigoted  M'Hale,"  and  the  "  vulgar 
and  vindictive  Higgins,'^  would  they 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  mem- 
bers? 

The  Irish  Boman  Catholic  priests 
are  said  to  have  unbounded  influence 
over  their  flocks,  and  we  believe  it:  yet 
can  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
nnworthiness  be  adduced  than  the  state 
in  which  we  find  the  people  subjected 


to  their  spiritual  care,  and  who  arc  so 
fatally  obedient  to  their  dictates?  A 
dignitary  of  the  church.  Archdeacon 
Laflan,  contrasts  the  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  the  cowardly  Saxon,  who 
bears  his  sufferings  with  patience 
because  "he  can  do  nothing  like  a 
man,"  with  the  gallantry  of  his  true- 
hearted  Tipperary  boys,  who  remove 
those  who  inconvenience  them  by  the 
bullet  1  Can  we  then  be  surprised  at 
the  criminal  conduct  of  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  consigned  to  such  teach- 
ing ?  When  such  men  are  placed  in 
authority  over  those  who  proclaim 
God's  word,  can  we  be  astonished  to 
read  the  account  given  by  tlic  priests* 
own  organ.  The  Tipperary  Vindicator^ 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  by  the 
well-instructed  and  Christian  people 
of  Tipperary  to  the  memory  of  de- 
parted worth?  What  a  testimony  do 
the  facts  recorded  bear,  to  the  zeal  and 
efficacy  with  which  his  doctrines  have 
been  promulgated  and  enforced  by  tho 
meek  and  christian  Lsdfan ! 

A  few  months  ago,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  proceeduigg 
which  took  place  at  tho  funerals  of 
Fogarty,  Rice,  and  Hayes,  the  exe* 
cuted  murderers  of  the  late  Mr  Clarke. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  their  guilt,  no 
declaration  of  their  innocence,  and  no 
grounds  whatever  to  question  the  jus- 
tice of  the  verdict  which  condemned 
them  to  die.  They  were  not  men  roused 
by  oppression  to  execute  "  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  revenge."  No;  they  were  regular 
matter-of-fact  men  of  business  ;  hired 
bravos,  ready  to  perpetrate  any  mur- 
der they  were  paid  for  committing, 
and  who  had  never  been  injured  by 
tho  person  they  deprived  of  life.  In 
other  countries,  the  carcasses  of  such 
wretches  would  have  been  shunned ; 
contact  with  them  would  have  been 
considered  a  pollution  ;  and  assisting 
at  their  obsequies  as  little  better  than 
participation  in  their  crimes :  but 
not  so  in  "  virtuous  and  moral  Tip- 
perary," the  vineyard  consigned  to  tho 
spiritual  labours  of  the  venerable  and 
apostolic  Laffan.  "  The  bodies  of  the 
unfortunate  men," says  The  Vindicator^ 
"  were  conveyed  in  funeral  procession 
to  the  homes  of  their  i-espcctive  rela- 
tives. .  .  .  They  were  laid  out  and 
waked  as  if  they  had  not  been  stran- 
gled by  the  rope  of  the  hangman. 
They  were  surrounded  by  those  who 
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mourned  for  them  with  as  keen  a  sym- 
pathy^ and  as  tender  an  affection^  as  if 
they  had  died  each  on  his  humble  pal- 
let of  straw ;  hundreds  flocked  around 
the  coi-pse-honscs  from  all  directions  ; 
and  we  shall  leave  others  to  conjec- 
ture whether  the  sight  was  calculated, 
in  the  present  alleged  state    of  the 
country,  by  the  advocates  of  a  Coer- 
cion Bill,  to  induce  tranquillity,  or  to 
rake  up  the  flrc6  of  desperation  and 
revenge.     They  had  funerals.    The 
funeral  of  Fogarty  took  place  on  Sa- 
turday.   It  was  attended,  we  under- 
stand, by  some  thousands,  who  fol- 
lowed his  remains    to  the  grave  in 
crowds  more  numerous,  with  feelings 
more  iiiterested^  than  ifhehad  otherwise 
gone  out  of  the  world.     .  .  .     Hayes 
and    Rice  were  buried  on  Sunday. 
There  were  forty  cars,  a  strong  body  of 
equestrians,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  pedes- 
trians accompanying  the  fonner.  The 
latter  was   attended  by  one  of  the 
largest  funeral  processions  remembered 
for  a  long  time  in  the  district  through 
which  the  remains  were  conveyed." 
AVhat  a  lesson  are  we  taught  by  those 
revelations !  "  Funeral  honours  paid  to 
convicted  murderers  ! "  and  the  demo- 
ralisation so  wide-spread,  as  to  induce 
the    attendance    of  even    the    more 
i-espectablo  class  of  fanners,  whose 
presence  was  attested  by  the  "  forty 
jauntirife  cars  and  the  large  body  of 
equestrians,"  who  swelled  the  ranks 
ofthe  admirers  of  assassination.  Some 
Bay  that  the  Irish  criminals  are  few, 
others,  that  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion is  tainted  with  the  fatal  leprosy: 
in  either  case  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment should  be  to  repress  crime  with 
a  strong  hand,  and  with  a  celerity 
which  would  strike  teiTor  into  the 
hearts  of  the  malefactors.  The  govern- 
ment have  to  deal  with  a  revolution- 
ary  priesthood    and  a    demoralised 
people,  and  it  is  not  by  such  paltry 
expedients  as  their  present  measures, 
that  the  one  can  be  checked  in  their 
career,  or  the  other  awed  into  sub- 
mission ;  aYid  to  enact  remedial  mea- 
sures while  all  laws  are  openly  set  at 
defiance,  would  be  but  a  ridiculous 
farce.    The  ministry  must  be  aware, 
although  they  have  dishonestly  con- 
cealed the  fact,  that  the  same  spirit  of 
outrage  which  is  evinced  by  acts  of 
assassination  in  the  Ave  counties  they 
have  alluded  to,  is  prevalent  in  all  Me 


otlier  midland  and  western  counties^ 
and  is  rapidly  extending  itself  towards 
the  north.  Neither  are  those  outrages 
now  perpetrated  solely  against  those 
who  transgress  the  agrarian  code  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  their 
estates.  Assassination  is  found  a 
safe,  ready,  and  efScient  remedy  for 
every  violation  of  the  popular  will. 
Mr  Baily  was  shot,  because,  as  chair- 
man of  a  board  of  guardians,  he 
refused  indiscriminate  out-door  relief. 
Mr  Hassard,  because  he  prosecuted  a 
steward  for  theft ;  a  wioow  had  her 
brains  beaten  out  because  alie  was 
about  to  marry  another  husband ;  and 
a  man  named  Burns  was  muixlered  at 
Belturbet,  merely  because  he  thought 
fit  to  change  his  religion.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  anarchy  abroad,  which  no- 
thing but  strong  and  decisive  mea- 
sures can  an'cst,  and  which  nothing 
short  of  martial  law  will  enable  the 
executive  to  cope  with. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  tis  to 
comment  as  fully  as  the  Importanco 
of  the  subject  would  require,  on  the 
other  remedial  measures  suggested  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland  by  men  who 
argue  that,  because  such  would  be 
beneficial  in  other  countries,  therefore 
they  must  be  well  adapted  for  that 
apparently  incompi*ehensible  island. 
We  will  merely  say  that  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  the  waste  lands  of 
Ireland  can  be  cultivated  with  success 
by  the  state,  or  with  any  de^ee  of 
advantage  as  regards  the  locanon  of 
the  superabundant  population.  The 
expense  of  their  reclamation  would 
amount  to  much  more  than  the  price 
at  which  the  veiy  best  ground  can  be 
purchased ;  and  it  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  to  undertake,  at  the  public 
expense,  such  an  immense  and  profit- 
less work,  while  three-fourths  of  the 
richest  soils  in  the  country  are  in  a 
state  of  semi-cultivation ;  and  where, 
by  judicious  advances,  which  are  sure 
to  be  repaid,  an  equal  amount  of  em- 
ployment may  be  afforded  by  the 
landlords  without  any  loss  to  the 
state,  Neither  do  wo  conceive  that 
the  location  of  the  peasantry  on  pro- 
perties under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment is  at  all  judicious ;  cxperienca 
teaches  us  the  reverse.  On  the  estates 
of  the  Crown  in  Roscommon,  agrarian 
outrages  iu  that  county  had  their 
origin.  From  mismanagement  or  other 
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causes  which  \re  have  not  heard  ex- 
plained, the  tenants  on  the  Crown 
lands  were  ];)ermitted  to  rnn  manj 
years  in  arrear;  and  now  they  refiise 
to  pay  any  rents  whatsoever,  on  the 
ladicroos  pretence  "  That  Queen  Vic- 
toria never  took  out  administration  to 
King  William  the  Fonrth  V  And  thus 
they  have  been  allowed,  by  their  snc- 
cessfol  resistance  to  the  Crown,  to 
enconrage  others  in  a  similar  course 
of  conduct  towards  her  Majesty's 
lieges,  who  are,  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
subordinate  owners  of  the  soil. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  emigration,  when 
the  task  is  undert;aken  by  men 
who  are  not  practically  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Irish 
people,  is  made  manifest  by  the 
speeches  delivered  on  the  scheme  in 
parliament.  Mr  Hawes,  when  the 
question  was  brought  forward  last 
session,  refused  to  sanction  any 
government  system,  on  the  grounds 
that  voluntary  emigration  was  pro- 
ceeding at  too  rapid  a  rate  already" ; 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to 
keep  the  people  at  home.  Now,  while 
we  advocate  a  measure  which  would 
remove  a  certain  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, who  can  have  no  permanent 
occupation  afforded  them  on  account 
of  the  numbers  congregated  in  parti- 
cular localities,  and  who  consequently 
most  become  a  charge  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  under-secretary  of  the 
colonies,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
lamentable  or  more  rninous  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  than  the  removal 
of  those  persons  who  emigrate  at  their 
.own  expense.  But,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear  to  the  honourable  gentle- 
man, the  system  which  we  consider 
absolutely  necessary,  would  act  as  a 
most  effectual  check  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  country  by  the  industrious 
and  comparatively  wealthy,  which  he 
80  justly  laments.  Those  industrious 
aad  well-conducted  men  ought  to  be 
the  **  thews  and  sinews"  of  the  land ; 
but  they  are  driven  from  their  homes 
by  the  insecuritv  of  life  and  property 
in  their  wretched  country.  They 
cannot  extend  their  operations  in 
proportion  as  they  acquire  wealth. 
They  dare  not  venture  to  enlarge  the 
size  of  their  fums,  although  they  see 


the  land  uncultivated  and  lying  waste 
around  them.  Death  is  the  penalty 
they  are  certain  to  pay,  if  they 
take  the  ground  from  which  others 
have  been  removed,  no  matter  what 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  their 
expulsion.  They  therefore  realise 
their  property,  and  carry  their  capital 
and  their  industry  to  other  countries, 
where  they  can  freely  use  the  one, 
and  fearlessly  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
other;  while  the  idle  and  profligate 
ruffian  who  is  the  means  of  driving 
them  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
revels  in  his  crimes  with  impunity, 
and  derives  a  legal  support"  ftim  the 
community  which  he  oppresses — he 
either  cannot,  or  he  will  not  emigrate. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  if  a  system 
were  adopted  by  which  men  who 
become  a  charge  on  the  public  should 
have  the  option  of  leaving  the  countrj- 
at  the  public  expense — of  course  wc 
mean  exclusively  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland — and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  laws  were  so  vigorously  admi- 
nistered, as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  their  earning  a  livelihood  by  the 
commission  of  crime  at  home ;  the 
country  would  get  rid  of  the  worst 
and  most  irreclaimable  culprits,  and 
society  be  relieved  from  the  crimes 
and  the  oppressions  which  they  prac- 
tise; industry  would  be  protected, 
and  prosperity  would  advance.  Lord 
Clarendon  may  seek,  by  his  well- 
intended  advice  and  his  remon- 
strances, to  stay  the  march  of  crime ; 
but  his  efforts  will  only  evince  his 
ignorance  of  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  he  has  to  govenu  He 
may  subscribe  his  money  to  commu- 
nicate agricultural  knowledge  to  those, 
whose  poverty  and  misery  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  they  only  require 
instruction  to  become  industrious  and 
happy  ;  but  he  should  know,  that 
those  persons  to  whom  he  so  praise- 
worthily  wishes  to  impart  informa- 
tion, are  in  fact  the  best  skilled  agricul" 
turists  tlie  country  can  produce.  They 
compose  the  migratoiy  hordes  who  an- 
nually proceed  to  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. There  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
above  sixteen  yeai*sof  age,  who  has  not 
practical  experience  in  the  very  best 
systems  pursued  in  those  countries  to 
which  they  resort;  and  we  would 
"wager  a  ducat,"  that  scores  of  boys  . 
may  be  found  in  Ennis  and  in  Galway, 
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who  conld  instruct  his  paid  lecturers 
in  the  performance  of  the  nicest 
operations  of  agriculture.  The  Irish 
Viceroy  feelingly  deplored  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Fisheries,  when  giving 
audience  to  the  Clare  deputation. 
"  When  I  came  to  this  country/'  said 
his  lordship,  *^  I  indulged  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the' 
Irish  Fisheries;  but  I  have  been 
grievously  disappouited.  When  the 
nets  and  gear  were  redeemed  from 
the  pawn-office,  the  men  would  not 
use  them,  or  go  to  sea,  unless  they 
were  fed^  and  when  they  were  fed, 
they  caught  no  fish."  The  same 
spirit  which  actuated  the  fisherman  in 
this  instance,  actuates  the  agricultural 
peasant.  He  will  not  tiU  his  land, 
not  because  he  is  ignorant  of  the  best 
method  of  doing  so  with  success,  but 
because  he  prefers  idleness  to  industry, 
.and  gratuitous  support  to  honest 
independence. 

We  respect  Lord  Clarendon's  talents, 
and  admire  the  honesty  with  which 
he  has  set  about  discharging  the 
high  and  arduous  duties  of  his  office ; 
but  we  tell  him  that  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  can  never  be  effected  by 
the  powers  now  at  his  disposal,  nor 
yet  by  the  emasculated  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  ministry  for  the  adop- 
tion of  parliament.  Neither  need  he 
calculate  on  any  assistance  in  his 
efforts  from  the  diplomatic  devices  of 


her  Majesty's  advisers.  Lord  Minto 
may  earwig  the  Pope ;  but  the  Pope's 
influence  is  set  at  defiance  by  the 
Irish  bishops,  when  it  happens  not  to 
be  exerted  in  the  fortheranoe  dT 
their  own  partieokr  yiews.  The 
present  pontiff's  predecessor  isssed 
his  commands,  that  both  priests  aad 
prelates  should  abstain  ftcm.  agita- 
tion, and  avoid  those  political  festi- 
vals where  some  of  their  body  had 
covered  themselves  with  such  well- 
merited  disgrace;  bat  his  encyclical 
letter  was  treated  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  had  only  the  effect  of  increa- 
sing the  custom  it  was  Intended  to 
abolish.'  The  Viceroy  can  have  no  h(^ 
or  expect  no  succour  but  from  the 
efficiency  of  the  laws,  and  theirimcom- 
promising  administration.  Military 
tribunals  must  be  substituted  for  dvil 
ones.  No  juror  in  the  pesent  state 
of  the  country  will  hazard  his  personal 
safety  by  the  due  discharge  of  his 
duties,  when  he  sees  no  chance  ot 
obtaining  adequate  protection.  Sum- 
mary justice  must  supersede  the  ordi* 
nary  law's  delay;  inmiediate  punish- 
ment must  follow  upon  conviction; 
agitation  of  every  kind  must  be  sup- 
pressed; and  the  disturbers  oi  tne 
public  peace  must  be  dragged  forth 
and  made  amenable  for  their  crimes^ 
whether  they  be  found  beneath  the 
smock  frock  of  the  peasant,  or  the 
cassock  of  the  priest. 
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BLACKWOOD  AND  COPTRIOHT  IN  AMEBICA. 


In  connexion  with  an  article  in  this  Number  from  our  able  American  con  - 
tribator,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Maga  to  be  informed  of  her 
predae  portion  at  present  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  she  is 
figuring  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  authors,  and  the  leader  of  an  impor- 
tant rc^ntioB  in  literature. 

Whether  we  consider  the  claims  of  literary  men  to  the  property  of  their 
works  as  founded  on  inherent  right,  to  be  contrc^CMl  only  by  the  superior  good 
of  the  eommunity, — or  as  supported  by  a  mixture  of  moral  and  equitable 
coDsideratiicms,  haying  reference  to  the  reward  and  encouragement  of  learning 
and  talent,  it  is  undeniable  that,  without  some  protection  of  this  kind, 
the  £urer  and  better  productions  of  literature  will  fail,  and  their  place  be 
occupied  by  a  rank  and  unwholesome  growth,  offensive  to  the  senses  and 
noxious  to  social  life.  Even  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  our  Ameri- 
can br^hren,  whidi,  in  extending  the  privilege  of  copyright  to  their  own 
conntrymen,  has  denied  it  to  foreigners,  is  found  to  operate  in  the  most  preju- 
dicial manner  up(m  their  native  literature ;  as  no  American  publisher  is  likely 
to  pay  its  due  price  for  waj  composition  of  domestic  genius,  when  he  can 
please  hia  customers  and  nil  his  pocket  by  reprinting,  without  any  remune- 
ration to  the  author,  the  most  successful  productions  of  the  British  press. 
The  repressimi  of  such  a  system  of  piracy  in  America,  would  benefit  alike  the 
foreigner,  whose  copyright  is  thus  pilfered,  and  the  American  man  of  letters- 
whose  talent  is  borne  down  by  so  disadvantageous  a  competition. 

The  publishers  of  the  Magazine  had  for  many  years  been  aware 
that  a  cheap  American  reprint  oi  the  work  was  in  regular  circulation 
to  a  very  hurge  extent  and  they  were  naturally  desirous  to  put  an  end 
to  such   an    injustice.*      While    they  were    turning   their    attention    to 

*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  insert  here  a  copy  of  the  American  advertisement  of 
the  April  Number,  in  which  a  denunciation  of  American  piracy,  which  had  been 
inserted  in  an  artide  on  the  **  Model  Republic,''  is  actnally  pat  forward  as  a  puffoT 
Preprint 
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*^  When  these  malignant  pages  arrive  in  New  York,  every  inhabitant  of  that  good  city  will 
*|«w«  OS  heartily,  except  our  publisher.  But  great  will  be  the  joy  of  that  faracious  indi- 
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The  people  of  Novgorod,  a  people  of 
traders,  finding  themselves  over- 
powered by  tlieir  barbarian  neigh- 
bours, solicited  the  aid  of  Ruric,  a 
Baltic  chieftain,  and,  of  course,  a 
pirate  and  a  robber.  The  name  of 
the  Norman  had  earned  old  renown 
in  the  north.  Rmic  came,  rescued 
the  city,  but  paid  himself  by  the 
seizure  of  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  descendants,  and 
which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

In  the  subsequent  reign  we  see 
the  effect  of  the  northern  pupillage; 
and  an  expedition,  in  the  style  of  the 
Baltic  exploits,  was  sent  to  plunder 
Constantinople.  This  expedition  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  canoes,  with 
eighty  thousand  men  on  board.  The 
expedition  was  defeated,  for  the 
Greeks  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the 
degeneracy  of  later  times.  They 
fought  stoutly  for  their  capital,  and 
roasted  the  pirates  in  their  own 
canoes,  by  showers  of  the  famous 
"  Greek  fire." 

Those  invasions,  however,  were 
tempting  to  the  idleness  and  poverty, 
or  to  &o  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  Russians;  and  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  great  object  of 
cupidity  and  assault,  for  tlu*ee  hundred 
years.  But  the  city  of  Constantino 
was  destined  to  fall  to  a  mightier 
conqueror. 

Still,  the  northern  barbarian  had 
now  learned  the  ix)ad  to  Greece,  and 
tbc  intercourse  was  mutually  bene- 
ficial. Greece  found  daring  allies  in 
lier  old  plunderers,  and  in  the  eleventh 
century  she  gave  the  Grand-duke 
Vladimir  a  wife,  in  the  person  of  Anna, 
sister  of  the  emperor  Basil  U ;  a 
gift  made  more  important  by  its 
being  accompanied  by  his  conversion 
to  Christianity. 

A  settled  succession  is  the  great 
secret  of  royal  peace :  but  among 
those  bold  riders  of  the  desert,  no- 
thing was  ever  settled,  save  by  the 
swoixl ;  and  the  first  act  of  all  the  sons, 
on  the  decease  of  then*  father,  was, 
to  slaughter  each  other;  until  the  con- 
test was  settled  in  their  graves,  and 
the  last  survivor  quietly  ascended  the 
throne. 

But  war,  on  a  mightier  scale  than 
the  Russian  Steppes  had  over  wit- 


nessed, was  now  rolling  over  Central ' 
Asia.  The  cavalry  of  Genghiz  Ehan^K 
which  came,  not  in  squadrons,  but  in 
nations,  and  charged,  not  like  troops, 
but  like  thunderclouds,  began  to 
pom*  down  upon  the  valley  of  the 
Wolga.  Yet  the  conquest  of  Russia 
was  not  to  be  added  to  the  triumphs 
of  the  great  Tartar  chieftain ;  a 
mightier  conqueror  stopped  him  on 
his  way,  and  the  Tartar  died. 

Ills  son  Toushi,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  burst 
over  tlie  frontier  at  the  head  of  half 
a  million  of  horsemen.  The  Russian 
princes,  hastily  making  up  their  quar- 
rels, advanced  to  meet  the  invader ; 
but  their  army  was  instantly  trampled 
down,  and,  before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  all  the  provinces,  and  all  the 
cities  of  Russia,  were  \h&  prey  of  the 
men  of  the  wilderness.  Novgorod 
alone  escaped. 

The  history  of  this  great  city  would 
be  highly  interesting,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible now  to  recover  its  details.  It 
was  the  chief  depot  of  the  northern 
Asiatic  commerce  with  Europe;  it 
had  a  government,  laws,  and  privi- 
leges of  its  own,  "vvith  which  it  suf- 
fered not  even  the  Khan  of  Uie  Tar- 
tars to  inteifcre.  Its  population 
amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand 
— then  nearly  equal  to  the  population 
of  a  kingdom.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  connected  itself  still  moro 
effectively  with  European  commerce^ 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  League;  and  the  wonder  and 
pride  of  the  Russians  were  expressed 
in  the  well-known  half-profaoe  pro- 
verb, "  Who  can  resist  God,  and  the 
great  Novgorod  ?  " 

There  is  always  something  almost 
approaching  to  picturesque  grandeur 
in  the  triumphs  of  barbarism.  The 
Tm'k,  until  he  was  fool  enon^  to 
throw  away  the  turban,  was  the  most 
showy  personage  in  the  world.  The 
Arabs,  under  Mahomet,  were  the 
most  statoly  of  warriors,  and  the 
Spanish  !Moors  threw  all  the  pomp, 
and  even  all  the  romance,  of  Europe 
into  the  shade.  Even  the  chie&  of 
the  *^  Grolden  Horde"  seemed  to  have 
had  as  picturesque  a  conception  of 
supremacy  as  the  Saracen.  Their  only 
city  was  a  vast  cajnp,  in  the  plains 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Wolga; 
and  while  they  left  the  provinces  In 
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the  hands  of  tbc  native  princes,  and 
enjoyed  themfelves  in  the  manlier 
sports  of  hunting  through  the  plains 
and  mountains,  they  commanded 
that  every  vassal  prince  shonld  attend 
at  the  imperial  tent  to  receive  pes- 
mission  to  mign,  or  perhaps  to  live ; 
and  that,  even  when  they  sent  their 
Tartar  ooUectors  to  receive  the  tri- 
bute, the  Russian  princes  should  lead 
the  Tartar's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
give  him  a  feed  of  oats  out  of  their 
cup  qfstatej 

But  another  of  those  sweeping 
devastators,  one  of  those  gigantic 
executioners,  who  seem  to  have  been 
sent  from  time  to  time  to  punish  the 
horrible  profligacies  of  Asia,  now 
rose  upon  the  north.  Timoar  Khan, 
the  Tammiane  of  European  story,  the 
Invincible^  the  Lord  of  the  Tartar 
World,  rushed  with  his  countless 
troops  upon  the  sovereignties  of 
Western  Asia.  This  universal-  con- 
qneror  crushed  the  Tartar  dynasty  of 
Russia^  and  then  bnrst  away,  like  an 
inundation,- to  overwhelm  other  lands. 
But  the  native  Russians  again  made 
head  against  their  Tartar  masters, 
and  a  century  and  a  H&lf  of  sanguinary 
warfare  followed,  with  various  fortunes, 
and  without  any  other  result  than 
blood. 

Without  touching  on  topics  exclu- 
sively religious,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  high  interest  to  mark  the  ven- 
geances, furies,  and  massacres,  of 
heathenism,  in  every  age  of  the 
world.  Yet  while  we  believe,  and  have 
such  resistless  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  Providential  government,  what 
grounds  can  be  discovered  for  this 
sniferance  of  perpetual  horrorsV  For 
this  we  have  one  solntion,  and  but 
one:  stem  as  the  inflictions  arc,  may 
they  not  be  in  mercy?  may  not  the 
struggles  of  barbarian  life  be  per- 
mitted, simply  to  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  barbarian  corruption  ?  may 
there  not  be  excesses  of  wickedness, 
extremes  of  national  vice,  an  accumu- 
lation of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
moial  natnre,  (which  are  the  original 
laws  of  Heaven,)  actually  incom- 
patible with  tlie  Divine  mercy?  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  to  the  under- 
standing, than  that  there  are  limits 
which  the  Divine  Being  has  pre- 
scribed to  his  endurance  of  the  guilt 
of  man,  and  prescribed  doubtless  for 
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the  highest  objects  of  general  mercy ; 
as  there  are  ofiences  which,  by 
human  laws,  are  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  society. 

The  crimes  of  the  world  before  the 
flood  were  evidently  of  an  intense 
iniquity,  which  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  purification;  and  thus  it 
became  necessary  to  extinguish  a 
race,  whose  continued  existence  could 
only  have  corrupted  every  future 
generation  of  mankind. 

War,  savage  fends,  famines,  and 
pestilences,  may  have  been  only 
Divine  expedients  to  save  the  world 
from  another  accumulation  of  intoler- 
able iniquity,  by  depriving  nations  of 
the  power  of  utter  self-destniction, 
by  thinning  their  numbers,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  feel  the  miseries  of 
mntual  aggression,  and  even  by  re- 
ducing them  to  that  degree  of  poverty 
which  supplied  the  most  olfcctivc 
antidote  to  their  total  corruption. 

Still,  those  sufferings  were  punish- 
ments, but  punishments  fully  earned 
by  their  ficroe  passions,  savage  pro- 
pensities, remorseless  cruelties,  and 
general  disobedience  of  that  natural 
law  of  virtue,  which,  earlier  even  than 
Judaism  or  Christianity,  the  Eternal 
had  implanted  in  the  heart  of  his 
creatures. 

In  the  fifteenth  centur\'  Russia 
began  to  assume  a  form.  Ivan  III. 
])rokc  off  the  vassalage  of  Russia  to 
the  "  Golden  Horde."  He  had  mar- 
ried Sophia,  the  niece  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  to  which  we  may  attribute 
his  civilisation ;  and  ho  received  the 
embassies  of  Germany,  Venice,  and 
Rome,  at  Moscow.  His  sou,  Ivan 
IV.,  took  Novgorod,  wliich  he  rqined, 
and  continued  to  figlit  the  Poles  ^d- 
Taftai-8  until  he  died.  His  son  Ivan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  crowned  by  the  title  of 
Czar,  formed  the  first  standing  army 
of  Russia,  named  the  Strelitzes,  and 
established  a  code  of  laws.  In  1508, 
by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Feodor 
without  children,  the  male  line  of 
Ruric,  which  had  held  the  throne  for 
seven  hundred  and  thirty- six  years, 
and  under  fifty-six  sovereigns,  be- 
came extinct. 

Another  dynasty  of  remarkable 
distinction  ascended  the  throne  in 
the  bc^nniug  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tmy.    Michael  Romanoff,  descended 
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from  the  line  of  Ruric  by  the  female 
side,  was  declared  Czar.  His  son 
Alexis  was  the  father  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  with  his  brother  Ivan, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the 
decease  of  their  father,  but  both 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia.  But  the  Princess,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Alexis,  exhibit- 
ing an  intention  to  seize  the  crown 
for  herself,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
1689,  in  which  the  Princess  was 
sent  to  a  convent.  Ivan,  who  was 
imbecile  in  'mind  and  body,  sur- 
rendered the  throne,  and  Peter  be- 
came sole  sovereign  of  Russia. 

The  accession  of  Peter  began  the 
last  and  greatest  period  of  Russian 
histor>'.  Though  a  man  of  fierce 
passions  and  barbarian  habits,  he  had 
formed  a  high  conception  of  the  value 
of  European  arts,  chiefly  through  an 
intelligent  CJenevese,  Lcfort,  who  had 
been  his  tutor. 

The  first  object  of  the  young  em- 
peror was  to  form  an  army ;  his  next 
was  to  construct  a  fleet.  But  both 
operations  were  too  slow  for  his  rapi- 
dity of  conception ;  and,  in  1697,  he 
travelled  to  Holland  and  England  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  ship- 
building. He  was  forced  to  return 
to  Russia  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Strelitzcs 
in  favour  of  the  Princess  Sophia.  The 
Strelitzes  were  disbanded  and  slaugh- 
tered, and  Peter  felt  himself  a 
raonai-ch  for  the  first  time. 

The  cession  of  Azof  by  the  Turks, 
at  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  gave 
him  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  Baltic  acted  on  him  like  a  spell ; 
and,  to  obtain  an  influence  on  its 
shores,  he  hazarded  the  ruin  of  his 
throne. 

Sweden,  governed  by  Charles  XII., 
was  then  the  first  militarj- 4>owor  of 
the  north.  The  fame  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  German  wars,  had 
given  the  Swedes  the  example  and 
the  renown  of  their  great  king ;  and 
Charles,  bold,  reckless,and  half  lunatic, 
despising  the  feebleness  of  Russia, 
had  turned  his  arms  against  Denmark 
and  Poland.  But  the  junction  of 
Russia  with  the  "Northern  League'' 
only  gave  him  a  new  triumph.  He  fell 
upon  the  Russian  army,  and  broke  it 
up  on  the  memorable  field  of  Nan-a, 
in  1700. 


Peter  still  proceeded  with  his  ori- 
ginal vigour.  St  Petersburg  was 
founded  in  1703.  The  war  was  pro- 
secuted for  six  years,  until  the  Russian 
troops  obtained  a  degree  of  discipline 
which  enabled  them  to  meet  the  Swedes 
on  equal  terms.  In  1708,  Charles 
was  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Pultowa.  His  army  was  utterly 
ruined,  and  himself  forced  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Turkey.  Peter  was  now  at 
the  head  of  northern  power.  Fre- 
deric Augustus  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Poland  by  the  arms  of 
Russia,  and  from  this  period  Poland 
was  under  Russian  influence. 

Peter  now  took  the  title  of  "  Em- 
peror and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.''  In  1716  he  again  travelled 
in  Em*ope.  In  1728  he  obtained  the 
provinces  on  the  Caspian,  by  an 
attack  on  Persia.  But  his  vigorous, 
ambitious,  and  singularly  successful 
career  was  now  come  to  a  close.  The 
death  of  a  Russian  prince  is  seldom 
attributed  to  the  course  of  nature; 
and  Peter  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- two, 
a  time  when  the  bodily  powera  are  still 
undecayed,  and  the  mental  are  in  the 
highest  degi-ee  of  activity.  The  day, 
still  recorded  by  the  Russians  with 
the  interest  due  to  his  extraordinary 
career,  was  the  28th  of  January  1725. 
In  thirty-six  years  he  had  raised  Russia 
from  obscurity  to  a  rank  with  the 
oldest  powers  of  Europe. 

We  hasten  to  the  close  of  this  sketch, 
and  pass  by  the  complicated  succes- 
sions from  the  death  of  Peter  to  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine. 

The  Russian  army  had  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Germany,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  with  Maria  The- 
resa; and  their  bravery  in  the  "Seven 
Years'  War,"  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centurv',  established  tlieir  distinction 
for  soldiership. 

Peter  HI.  withdi'ew  from  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  and  concluded  peace 
with  Prussia.  But  his  reign  was  not 
destined  to  be  long.  At  once  weak 
in  intellect,  and  profligate  in  habits, 
he  ofiended  and  alarmed  his  empress, 
by  personal  neglect,  and  by  threats  of 
sending  her  to  a  convent.  Catherine, 
a  Gciman,  and  not  accustomed  to 
the  snbmissiveness  of  Russian  wives, 
formc<l  a  party  against  him.  The 
people  were  on  her  side;  and,  what 
was  of  more  importance,  the  Guards 
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declared  for  her.      An  insurrection 
took  place;   the  foolish  Czar,  after 
a  six  months^  reign,  was  dethroned 
July  1762,    was    sent   to    a  prison, 
and  within  a  week  was  no  more.    The 
HuBsiauA  assigned  his  death  to  poison, 
to  strangulation,  or  to  some  other 
species  of  atrocity.      Europe  talked 
for  a  while  of  the  **  Russian  Tragedy ! " 
but  the  emperor  loft  no  regrets  behind 
hun;  and  *'  Catherina,  Princess  of 
Anhalt    Zerbst,"   handsome,  young, 
accomplished,  and  splendid,  ascended 
a  throne  of  which  her  subjects  were 
proud;   wluch  collected  round  it  the 
elite   of  Germany,   its  philosophers 
and  soldiers;  which  the  empress  con- 
nected with  the  beaux  esprits  of  France, 
and  the  oratoi*s  and    statesmen    of 
England ;  and  which,  during  her  long, 
prosperous,  and  ambitious  reign,  united 
the  pomp  of  Asia  with  the  briUiancy 
and  power  of  Europe.    The  shroud  of 
the  Czar  was  speedily  forgotten,  in  the 
mbroidered    robe  which    Catherine 
tiirew  over  the  empire. 

But  the  greatest  crime  of  European 
annals  was  committed  in  this  bold 
and  triumphant  reign.  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  tempted  by  the  helpless- 
ness of  Poland,  formed  a  league  to 
j'eize  upon  portions  of  its  territory ;  and 
ibe  partition  of  1772  took  place,  to 
the  utter  astonishment  of  Europe,  but 
with  scarcely  a  remonstrance  from  its 
leading  powers. 

Poliid  had  so  long  been  contented 
fo  receive  its  sovereign  from  Russia, 
its  religious  disputes  had  so  utterly 
weakened  the  people,  its  nobility  were 
so  profligate,  and  its  peasantry  were 
so  poor,  that  it  had  lost  all  the  sinews 
of  national  defence.  It  therefore  fell 
an  easy  prey  ;  and  only  waited,  like  a 
slave  in  the  market,  till  the  bargain  for 
its  sale  was  complete. 

In  1793,  a  second  partition  was 
effected.  In  the  next  year,  the 
Polish  troops  took  up  arms  under  the 
celebrated  Kosciusko;  but  the  Rus- 
sians advanced  on  Warsaw  with  a 
force  wluch  defied  all  resistance. 
Warsaw  was  stormed,  twenty  thousand 
gallant  men  were  slain  in  its  defence, 
Suwarrofif  was  master  of  the  unfortu- 
nate capital ;  and,  in  1795,  the  third 
and  last  partition  extinguished  the 
kingdom. 

Having  performed  this  terrible  ex- 
ploit, which  was  to  be  as  tenibly 


avenged,  the  career  of  Catherine  was 
closed.   She  died  suddenly  in  1796. 

Paul,  her  son,  ascended  the  throne, 
which  he  held  for  five  years ;  a  mix- 
ture of  the  imbecility  of  his  father, 
and  the  daring  spirit  of  his  mother. 
Zealous  for  the  honour  of  Russia,  yet 
capricious  as  the  winds,  he  first 
made  war  upon  the  French  Republic, 
and  then  formed  a  naval  league  to 
destroy  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England.  This  measure  was  his 
ruin;  England  was  the  old  ally  of 
Russia, — France  was  the  new  enemy. 
The  nation  hated  the  arrogance  and 
the  atheism  of  France,  and  resolved 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Czar.  In 
Russia  the  monarch  is  so  far  removed 
from  his  people,  that  he  has  no  refuge 
among  them  in  case  of  disaster. 
Paul  was  believed  to  be  mad,  and 
madness,  on  a  despotic  throne,  justly 
startles  a  nation.  A  band  of  conspira- 
tors broke  into  his  palace  at  midnight, 
strangled  the  master  of  fifty  millions 
of  men,  and  the  nation,  at  morning, 
was  in  a  tumult  of  joy. 

His  son,  Alexander,  ascended  tho 
throne  amid  universal  acclamation. 
His  first  act  was  peace  with  England. 
In  1H05,  his  troops  joined  the  Austrian 
army,  and  bore  their  share  in  the 
suflerings  of  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz. 
The  French  invasion  of  Poland,  in  two 
years  after,  the  desperate  drawn  battle 
of  Eylau,and  the  disaster  of  Friedland, 
led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  Alexander 
then  joined  the  Continental  system  of 
Napoleon;  but  this  system  was  soon 
found  to  be  so  ruinous  to  Russian 
commerce,  as  to  be  intolerable.  Na- 
poleon, already  marked  for  downfal, 
was  rejoiced  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Russian  reluctance,  and  instantly 
marched  across  the  Polish  frontier,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  and  allied  army 
amounting  to  the  astonishing  number 
of  five  hundred  thousand  j;nen. 

Infatuation  was  now  visible  in 
every  step  of  his  career.  Instead  of 
organising  Poland  into  a  kingdom, 
which  would  have  been  a  place  of  re- 
treat in  case  of  disaster;  and,  whether 
in  disaster  or  victorj'',  would  have  been 
a  vast  national  fortification  against  the 
advance  of  Russia,  he  left  it  behind 
him ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
return  of  spring,  commenced  his  cam- 
paign on  the  verge  of  winter,  in  the 
land  of  winter  itself,  and  madly  ran 
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all  the  hazards  of  inradiug  a  bound- 
less empire  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
of  which  the  people  were  brave, 
united,  and  attached  to  theu-sovereign ; 
and  of  which,  if  the  armies  had  fled 
like  deer,  the  elements  would  have 
fought  the  battle. 

Napoleon  was  now  infatuated  in  all 
things,  infatuated  in  his  diplomacy  at 
Moscow,  and  infatuated  in  the  rash- 
ness, the  hurry,  and  the  confusion  of 
his  retreat.  His  army  perished  by 
brigades  and  divisions.  On  the  return- 
ing spring,  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  found  buried  in  the  snow ; 
all  his  spoil  was  lost,  his  veteran 
troops  were  utterly  destroyed,  his 
fame  was  tarnished,  and  his  throne 
was  shaken. 

He  was  followed  into  France  by 
the  troops  of  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  1814,  the  British  army  under 
Wellington  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  liberated  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Eussian  ar- 
mies marched  to  Paris,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  Napoleon.  The 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  tlie  year  after, 
destroyed  the  remnant  of  his  legions 
in  the  field,  threw  liim  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  government,  and  exiled 
him  to  St  Helena,  where  he  remained 
a  British  prisoner  until  he  died. 

Alexander  died  in  1825,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  and,  leaving  no  sons, 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas, 
the  third  son  of  Paul — Constantine 
having  resigned  his  claims  to  the 
throne.  We  pass  over,  for  the  moment, 
the  various  events  of  the  present  im- 
perial reign.  Its  policy  has  been  con- 
stantly turned  to  the  acquisition  of 
territory  ;  and  that  policy  has  been 
always  successful.  The  two  great 
objects  of  all  Kussian  cabinets,  since 
the  days  of  Constantine,  have  been  the 
possession  of  Turkey  and  the  command 
of  the  Memterranean.  Either  would 
inevitably  produce  a  universal  war ; 
and  while  we  deprecate  so  tremen- 
dous a  calamity  to  the  world,  and  rely 
on  the  rational  and  honourable  quali- 
ties of  the  Emperor,  to  rescue  both 
Russia  and  Europe  from  so  desperate 
a  struggle,  we  feel  that  it  is  only  wise 
to  be  prepared  for  all  the  contingen- 
cies that  may  result  from  the  greatest 
mass  of  power  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  moved  b}-  a  despotic  will, 


and  that  will  itself  subject  to  the  com- 
mon caprices  of  the  mind  of  man. 

The  volumes  to  which  we  shall  now 
occasionally  refer,  are  written  by  an 
intelligent  observer,  who  began  his 
study  of  Russia  by  an  office  nnder 
her  government,  and  who  has,  since 
that  period,  been  occupied  in  acquiring 
additional  knowledge  of  her  habits, 
finances,  population,  and  general 
system  of  administration.  A  j^ench- 
man  by  birth,  but  a  German  by  de- 
scent, he  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
unites  the  descriptive  dexterity  of  the 
one  with  the  grave  exactness  of  the 
other.  His  subject  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  European  politicians,  and 
he  seems  capable  of  giving  them  the 
material  of  sound  conclnsi<Mis. 

The  author  commences  with  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  and  gives  a  just 
panegyric  to  the  kindliness  of  his  dis- 
position, the  moderation  of  his  temper, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people.  Nothing  bnt 
this  disposition  could  have  saved  him 
from  all  the  vices  of  ambition,  pro- 
fligacy, and  irreligion;  for  his  tntor 
was  La  Harpe,  one  of  the  savans  of 
the  Swiss  school,  a  man  of  accom- 
plishment and  talent,  bnt  a  scoffer. 
But  the  English  reader  should  be 
reminded,  that  when  men  of  this  rank 
of  ability  are  pronounced  hostile  to 
religion,  their  hostility  was  not  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  bnt  to  the 
religion  of  France ;  to  the  pedbrm- 
auces  of  the  national  worship,  to  the 
burlesque  miracles  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  and  to  that 
whole  system  of  human  inventions 
and  monkish  follies,  which  was  as 
much  disbelieved  in  France  as  it  was 
disdained  in  England. 

In  fact,  the  religion  of  the  gospel 
had  never  come  into  their  thoughts ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  revelation, 
they  thought  only  of  the  breviary. 
The  Empress  Catherine,  finding  no 
literature  in  Russia,  afraid,  or  ashamed 
of  being  known  as  a  German,  and 
extravagantly  fond  of  fame,  attached 
herself  to  the  showy  pamphleteers  of 
France,  and  courted  every  gale  of 
French  adulation  in  return.  She  even 
corresponded  personally  with  some  of 
the  French  litterateurs^  and  was 
French  in  every  thing  except  living 
in  St  Petersburg,  and  we»ing  the 
Russian  diadem.    She  was  even  so 
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much  the  slave  of  fashion  as  to 
adopt,  or  pretend  to  adopt,  the  fanta- 
sies in  government  which  the  French 
were  now  beginning  to  mingle  with 
their  fantasies  in  religion. 

She  wrote  thns  to  Zimmerman,  the 
author  of  the  dreamy  and  dreary 
worit  on  "  Solitude,"  "  I  have  been 
attached  to  philosophy,  because  my 
soul  has  always  been  singularly 
rq>ublican,  I  confess  that  this  ten- 
dency stands  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  nntimited  power  of  my  placed 

If  the  quiet  times  of  Europe  had 
continued,  and  France  had  exhibited 
the  nndistnrbed  pomps  of  her  ancient 
court,  Alexander  would  probably 
have  been  a  Frenchman  bji^l  philosophe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva ;  but  stirring 
times  were  to  give  him  more  rational 
ideas,  and  the  necessities  of  Russia 
reclaimed  him  from  the  absurdities  of 
his  edacstion. 

La  Hurpc  himself  was  a  man  of 
some  distinction — a  Swiss,  though 
thoroughly  French  and  revolutionary. 
After  leaving  Russia,  he  became 
prominent,  even  in  France,  as  an 
abettor  of  republican  principles,  and 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Swiss 
Directory.  La  Harpe  survived  the 
JRevolntion,  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bourbons,  and  died  in  1838. 

The  commencement  of  Alexander's 
reign  was  singularly  popular,  for  it 
began  with  treaties  on  every  side. 
Pral,  who  had  sent  a  challenge  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  fight  him 
in  person,  had  alarmed  his  people 
with  the  prospect  of  a  universal  war. 
Alexander  was  the  universal  pacifi- 
cator ;  he  made  peace  with  England, 
peace  with  France,  and  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Sweden.  Ho  now  seemed 
resolved  to  avoid  all  foreign  wars,  to 
keep  clear  of  European  politics,  and 
to  devote    all  his   thoughts  to  the 
improvement  of  his  empire.      Com- 
mencing this  rational  and  meritorious 
task  with  zeal,  he  narrowed  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  and  enlarged  the 
importation  of  foreign  works.      He 
broke  up  the  system  of  espionage — 
formed  a  Council  of  State — ^reduced 
the  taxes — abolished  the  punishment 
bv  torture — refused  to  make  grants 
of  peasants — constituted  the  Senate 
into  a  high  court  of  justice  divided 
into  departments,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  slowness  of  law  proceedings — 


established  universities  and  schools  — 
allowed  ever)'  subject  to  choose  his 
own  profession  ;  and,  as  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  of  aU  his 
reforms,  allowed  his  nobility  to  sell 
]>ortions  of  land  to  their  serfs,  with 
the  right  of  personal  freedom :  by 
this  last  act  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  new  and  free  race  of  proprietors  in 
Russia. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  was  a 
great  experiment,  whose  merits  the 
serfs  themselves  scarcely  appreciated, 
but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  elevation  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. It  has  been  always  opposed  by 
the  nobles,  who  regard  it  as  the 
actual  plunder  of  their  inheritance; 
but  Alexander  honourably  exhibit- 
ed his  more  humane  and  rational 
views  on  the  subject,  whenever  the 
question  came  within  his  decision. 

A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank 
had  requested  an  estate  "  with  its 
serfs,"  as  an  imperial  mark  of  favour. 
Alexander  wrote  to  him  in  this  style : 
"  The  peasants  of  Russia  are  for  the 
most  part  slaves,  I  need  not  expatiate 
on  the  degradation,  or  on  the  misfor- 
tune of  such  a  condition.  Accordingly, 
I  have  made  a  vow  not  to  increase 
the  number ;  and  to  this  end  I  have 
laid  down  the  principle  not  to  give 
away  peasants  as  property." 

The  Emperor  sometimes  did  striking 
things  in  his  private  cai)acitv.  A 
princess  of  the  first  rank  applied  to 
him  to  protect  her  husband  from  his 
creditors,  intimating  that  "the  empe- 
ror was  above  the  law." 

Alexander  answered,  "I  do  not 
wish,  madam,  to  put  myself  above  the 
law,  even  if  I  could,  for  in  all  the 
world  I  do  not  recognise  any  autho- 
rity but  that  which  comes  from  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  more 
than  any  one  else  the  obligation  of 
watching  over  its  obsen'ance,  and  even 
in  cases  where  others  may  be  indul- 
gent, /  can  only  be  just." 

The  French  war  checked  all  those 
projects  of  improvement;  and  the 
march  of  his  troops  to  the  aid  of  Aus- 
tria in  1805,  commenced  a  series  of 
hostilities,  which,  for  seven  years,  oc- 
cupied the  resources  of  the  empire, 
aud  had  nearly  subverted  his  throne. 
But  he  behaved  bravely  throughout 
the  contest.  When  Austria  was  t^aten 
and  signed  a  treaty,  Alexander  refused 
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to  join  in  the  negotiation.  When 
Prussia,  under  the  influence  of  coun- 
sels at  once  rash  and  negligent — too 
slow  to  aid  Austria,  and  too  feeble  to 
encounter  France — was  preparing  to 
resist  Napoleon  in  1805,  Alexander, 
Frederic  William,  and  his  queen 
Louisa,  made  a  visit  by  torch -light  to 
the  tomb  of  Frederic  the  Great  in 
Potsdam ;  and  there,  on  their  knees, 
the  two  mouarchs  joined  their  hands 
over  the  tomb,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  stand  by  each  other  to  the  last. 

When  Prussia  was  defeated,  Alex- 
ander still  fought  two  desperate  bat- 
tles ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  advance 
of  tlie  French  made  him  dread  the 
rising  of  Poland  in  his  rear,  that  he 
made  peace  in  1802. 

At  this  peace,  he  was  charged  with 
bartering  his  principles  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  dominions  by  the  seizure 
of  Turkey,  and  even  of  the  extrava- 
gance of  dividing  the  world  with 
Napoleon.  But  these  charges  were 
never  proved. 

We,  too,  have  our  theory,  and  it 
is,  that  the  fear  of  seeing  Poland  in 
insun-ection  alone  compelled  Alex- 
ander to  submit  to  the  treaty  of  Til- 
sit; but  that  he  felt  all  the  insolence  of 
the  French  Emperor,  in  demanding 
the  closing  of  the  Russian  ports 
against  England ;  and  felt  the  treaty 
as  a  chain,  which  he  was  detennined 
to  break  on  the  first  provocation. 
We  think  it  probable  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  "  secret  articles"  of  that 
treaty  was  conveyed  from  the  Russian 
Court  to  England ;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  know  from  what  direct 
hand  it  came,  we  believe  that  the 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  which 
was  the  immediate  result  of  that 
knowledge,  was  as  gratifying  to 
Alexander  as  it  was  to  the  English 
cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  diplo- 
matic wrath  which  it  pleased  him  to 
aflect  on  that  memorable  occasion. 

But  other  times  were  ripening.  It 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  the 
Spanish  war  was  the  true  origin  of 
Napoleon's  ruin.  He  perished  by  his 
own  perfidy.  The  resistance  of  Spain 
awoke  the  resistance  of  Europe.  Ail 
Gennany,  impoverished  by  French 
plunder,  and  indignant  at  French 
insults,  longed  to  rise  in  arms.  The 
Russians  then  boldly  demanded  the 
emancipation  of  their  commerce,  and 


issued  a  relaxed  tariflf  in  1811* 
British  vessels  then  began  to  crowd 
the  Russian  ports.  Napoleon  was 
indignant  and  threatened.  Alex- 
ander was  oflcnded,  and  remonsti-a- 
ted.  The  French  Emperor  instantly 
launched  one  of  his  fiery  proclama- 
tions ;  declared  that  the  House  of 
Romanoft'  was  undone ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  June  1812,  threw  his  mighty 
army  across  the  Niemen. 

We  pass  over  the  events  of  that 
memorable  war  as  universally  known ; 
but  justice  is  not  done  to  the  Rus- 
sian emperor,  unless  we  recollect 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  liberation 
of  Europe  was  due  to  his  magnani- 
mity. To  refuse  obedience  to  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  Napoleon, 
where  it  menaced  the  ruin  of  his 
people,  was  an  act  of  pereonal  mag- 
nanimity, for  it  inevitably  exposed 
his  throne  and  life  to  the  hazards  of 
war  with  a  universal  conqueror. 
On  the  declaration  of  war,  he  deter- 
mined to  join  his  armies  in  the  field, 
another  act  of  magnanimity,  which 
was  prevented  only  by  the  remon- 
strance of  his  generals,  who  repre- 
sented to  him  the  obstacles  which 
must  be  produced  by  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  But,  when  the  inva- 
sion of  France  was  resolved  on,  and 
negotiations  might  require  his  pre- 
sence, he  was  instantly  in  the  camp, 
and  was  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  final  success  of  the  campaign. 
He  threw  vigour  into  the  councils  of 
the  Austrian  generalissimo,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  British  ambassador, 
actually  urged  and  eflfected  the 
"  March  to  Paris." 

In  Paris,  however,  his  magnani- 
mity was  unfortunate,  his  generosity 
was  misplaced,  his  chivakic  feelings 
had  to  deal  with  craft,  and  his  reli- 
ance on  the  pledges  of  Napoleon 
ultimately  cost  Europe  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  its  campaigns.  A  wiser 
policy  would  have  given  Napoleon 
over  to  the  dungeon,  or  sent  him 
before  a  military  tribunal,  as  he  had 
sent  the  unfortunate  Hue  d'Enghien,. 
with  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
reason  or  the  necessity,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Continent  would  thus  have  been 
secured  at  once.  But  a  more  theatric 
policy  prevailed.  The  promises  of  a 
man  who  had  never  kept  a  promise 
were   taken ;    the   stimulant  of  an 
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imperial  title  was  kept  up,  when  he 

ought  to  have  been  stripped  of  all 

honours ;    an   independent    revenue 

was  issued  to  hira,  which  was  sure  to 

be  expended  in  bribing  the  officials 

and  soldiery  of  France ;  and,  by  the 

last  folly  of   a   series  of   generous 

absurdities,  Napoleon  was  placed  in 

the  very  spot  which  he  himself  would 

have  chosen,  and  probably  did  dioose, 

for  the  centre  of  a  correspondence 

between  the  coiTuption  of  Italy  and 

the  corruption  of  France. 

The  result  was  predicted  by  every 
politician  of  Europe,  except  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  Tuileries.  France  was 
speedily  prepared  for  revolt;  the 
army  had  their  tricoloured  cockades 
ia  their  knapsacks.  The  Bourbons, 
who  thought  that  the  world  was  to 
be  governed  by  going  to  mass,  were 
forced  to  flee  at  midnight.  Napoleon 
drove  into  the  capitd,  with  all  the 
truitoi^  of  the  army  and  the  councils 
clinging  to  his  wheels,  cost  France 
tnotber  "March  to  Paris,"  the  loss 
of  another  veteran  army,  and  him- 
self another  exile,  where  he  was  sent 
to  linger  out  his  few  wretched  and 
hnmiliated  years  in  the  African 
Ocean. 

ITie  Holy  Alliance  was  the  first 
conception  of  Alexander  on  the  return 
of  peace.'    It  died  too  suddenly  to 
exhibit  either  its  good  or  its  evil.    It 
has  been  calamniated,  because  it  has 
been  misunderstood.     But  it  seems 
to  have  been  a    noble    conception, 
i'rance,  which  laughs  at  every  thing, 
l^nghed  at  the  idea  of  ruling  Europe 
on  prmciples  of  honour.     Germany, 
which  is  always  wrapped  in  a  republi- 
can doze,  reprobated  a  project  which 
seemed  to  secure  the  safety  of  thrones 
V  establishing  honour  as  a  principle. 
And  England,  then  governed  by  a 
cabinet  doubtful  of   public  feeling, 
and  not  less  doubtful  of  foreign  integ- 
rity, shrank  from  all  junction  with 
projects  which  she  could  not  control, 
and  with  governments  in  which  slie 
would  not  confide.     Thus  the  Holy 
Alliance  perished.    Still,  the  concep- 
tion was  noble.    Its  only  fault  was, 
that  it  was  applied  to  men  before 
men  had  become  angels. 

The  author  of  the  volumes  now  be-j 
fore  us  is  evidently  a  republican  one — ' 
of  the  "  Movement"— one  of  that  class 
who  would  first  stimulate  mankind  into 


restlessness,  and  then  pronounce  the 
restlessness  to  be  a  law  of  natiuv. 
Mettcmich  is  of  course  his  bug- 
bear, and  the  policy  of  Austria  is  to 
him  the  policy  of  the  "  kingdom  of 
darkness."  But,  if  there  is  no  wiser 
maxim  than  "to  judge  of  tUe  tree 
by  its  fruits,"  how  much  wiser  has 
that  gi'eat  statesman  been  than  all 
the  bustling  innovators  of  his  day, 
and  how  much  more  substantial  is 
that  policy  by  which  he  has  kept  the 
Austrian  enipii*e  in  happy  and  grate- 
ful tranquillity,  while  the  Continent 
has  been  convulsed  around  him  !      V 

No  man  knows  better  than  Prince* 
MetteiTiich,  the  shallowness,  and  even 
the  shabbiness,  of  the  partisans  of 
overthrow,  their  utter  incapacity  for 
rational  freedom,  the  utter  perfidy  of 
their  intentions,  and  the  selfish  vil- 
lany  of  their  objects.  He  knows,  as 
every  man  of  sense  knows,  that  those 
Solons  and  C'atos  of  revolution  are 
composed  of  lawyers  without  practice, 
traders  without  business,  ruined 
gamblers,  and  the  whole  swarm  of 
characterless  and  contemptible  idlers, 
who  infest  all  the  cities  of  Europe. 
He  knows  from  full  experience  that 
the  object  of  such  men  is,  not  to  pro- 
cure rights  for  the  people,  but  to  com- 
pel governments  to  buy  their  silence ; 
that  their  only  idea  of  liberty,  is 
liberty  of  pillage  ;  and  that,  with 
them,  revolution  is  only  an  expedient 
for  rapine  and  a  license  for  revenue. 
Therefore  he  puts  them  down  ;  ho 
stifles  their  declamation  by  the 
scourge,  he  curbs  their  theories  by  the 
dungeon,  he  cools  their  political  fever 
by  banishing  them  from  the  land; 
and  thus  governing  Austria  for  nearly 
the  last  forty  years,  he  has  kept  it 
free  from  popular  violence,  from 
republican  ferocity,  from  revolutionary 
bloodshed,  and  from  the  infinite 
wretchedness,  poverty,  and  shame, 
which  smites  a  people  exposed  to  the 
swindling  of  political  impostors. 

Thus,  Austria  is  peaceful  and  power- 
ful, while  Spain  is  shattered  by  con- 
spiracy ;  while  Portugal  lives,  pro- 
tected from  herself  only  under  the 
guns  of  the  British  fleet ;  while  Italy 
is  committing  its  feeble  mischiefs,  and 
frightening  its  opera-hunting  poten- 
tates out  of  their  senses  ;  while  every 
petty  province  of  Germany  has  its 
beer-drinking  conspirators;  and  while 
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the  French  king  guards  himself  by 
bastions  and  batteries,  and  cannot 
take  an  evening's  drive  without  fear 
of  the  blunderbuss,  or  lay  his  head  on 
his  pillow  without  the  chance  of  being 
wakened  by  the  roar  of  insiu-rection. 
These  are  the  "fruits  of  the  tree;" 
but  it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  the 
same  sagacity  and  vigour,  the  same 
determination  of  character,  and  the 
same  perseverance  in  principle,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe.  We  should  then  hear  no 
more  of  revolutions^ 

The  life  of  the  Kussian  emperor 
was  acloudy  one.  The  external  splen- 
dour of  royalty  naturally  captivates 
the  eye,  but  the  realities  of  the  dia- 
dem are  often  melancholy.  It  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
loftier  preparative  for .  human  happi- 
ness than  that  which  surrounds  the 
throne  of  the  Uussias.  Alexander 
married  early.  A  princess  of  Baden 
was  chosen  for  him,  by  the  irresistible 
wiil  of  Catherine,  at  a  period  when  he 
himself  was  incapable  of  forming  any 
choice.  He  was  married  at  sixteen, 
his  wife  being  one  year  younger.  He 
never  had  a  son,  ,but  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  died.  And  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  campaign  of  Moscow, 
which  must  have  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  any  man  in  Russia,  were 
naturally  felt  by  the  emperor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  immense  stake  which 
he  had  in  the  safety  of  the  country. 

For  some  years  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  anxious  nego- 
|;iations  in  Germany,  and  subsequently, 
he  was  still  more  deeply  agitated  by 
the  failing  constitution  of  the  empress. 
The  physicians  had  declared  that  her 
case  was  hopeless  if  she  remained  in 
Kussia,  and  advised  her  return  to  her 
native  air.  But  she,  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  replied,  that  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  must  not  die 
but  within  his  dominions.  The 
Crimea  was  then  proposed,  as  the 
most  genial  climate.  But  the  empe- 
ror decided  on  Taganrog,  a  small 
town  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  but  at  the 
tremendous  distance  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  St  Petersburg. 

The  present  empress  has  been  wiser, 
for,  abandoning  the  romance,  she  spent 
}w.r  winter  in  Naples,  where  she  seems 
to  have  recovered  her  health.    The 


climate  of  Taganrog,  though  so  far  to 
the  south,  is  unfavourable,  and  in 
winter  it  is  exposed  to  the  terrible 
winds  which  sweep  across  the  desert, 
unobstructed  from  the  pole.  But 
Alexander  determined  to  attend  to  her 
health  there  himself,  and  preceded  her 
by  some  days  to  make  preparations. 
A  strange  and  singularly  depressing 
ceremony  preceded  his  departure. 
For  some  years  he  had  been  liable  to 
melancholy  impressions  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  The  Greek  church,  whidi 
differs  little  from  the  Romish,  except 
in  refusing  allegiance  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  abounds  informalities,  some 
stately,  and  some  severe.  Alexander, 
educated  under  the  Swiss,  who  could 
not  have  taught  him  more  of  Christi- 
anity than  was  known  by  a  French 
philosopher  and  having  only  the  dan- 
gerous morals  of  the  Rnssiftn  conrt 
for  his  practical  guide,  suffered  him- 
self, when  in  Paris,  to  listen  to  the 
mystical  absurdities  of  the  well-known 
Madame  de  Krudenor,  and  f^om  that 
time  became  a  mystic.  He  had  the 
distorted  dreams  and  the  heavy  reve- 
ries, and  talked  the  unintelligible 
theories  which  the  Germans  talk  by 
the  fumes  of  their  meerschaums,  and 
propagate  by  the  vapours  of  theur 
swamps.  He  lost  his  activity  of  mind ; 
and  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
he  would  probably  have  finished  his 
career  in  a  cell,  and  died,  like  Charles 
v.,  an  idiot,  in  the  ^^  odour  of  sanc- 
tity." 

The  preparation  for  his  journey 
had  the  colouring  of  that  superstition 
which  already  began  to  cloud  lus 
mind. 

It  was  his  custom,  in  his  journ^ 
from  St  Petersburg,  to  stvrt  from  the 
cathedral  of  *^  Our  Lady  of  Kasan.** 
But  on  this  occasion,  he  gave  notice 
to  the  Greek  bishop,  that  ^hc  should 
require  him  to  chant  a  service  at  foar 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Alexander  Newski,  in  the 
full  assembly  of  ecclesiastics,  at  wliich 
he  would  be  present. 

On  this  occasion  every  thing  took 
an  ominous  shape,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  They  said  that  the  ser- 
vice chanted  was  the  service  for  the 
dead,  though  the  official  report  stated 
that  it  was  the  Te  Demn,  The  mo- 
nastery of  St  Alexander  Newski  is 
surrounded  by  the  chief  cemetery  of 
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St  Petersburg,  where  various  mem- 
bers of  the  reigning  family,  who  had 
not  worn  the  crown,  were  interred, 
and  among  them  the  two  infant 
daughters  of  the  emperor.  The  popn- 
lar  report  was,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
wore  mourning  robes ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted, whether  truly  or  not,b}'  the 
official  report,  which  states  that  they 
wore  yestnres  of  crimson  worked  with 
g<M. 

Just  at  dawn  the  empercnr  came 
akoein  his  caleche,  not  even  attended 
by  a  servant.  The  outer  gates  were 
then  carefully  reclosed,  the  mass  was 
said,  the  old  prelate  gave  him  a  cru- 
cifix to  accompany  him  on  his  jour- 
ney, the  priests  once  more  chanted 
their  anthem,  they  then  -conducted 
him  to  the  gale,  and  the  ceremonial 
dosed. 

But  the  more  curious  feature  of  the 
scene  was  to  follow. 

Sen^>him,  tiie  old  prelate,  invited 
the  emperor  to  his  ceU,  where,  when 
they  were  alone,  he  said,  ^*  I  know 
yonr  Majesty  feels  a  particular  inter- 
est m   the  SMmmk,*'    (These    are 
monks  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
convents  in  the  deepest  solitude,  fol- 
lewmg  strictly  all  the  austerities  pre- 
scribed to  theur  order,  and  are  vene- 
rated as  saints.)    '•'•  We  for  some  time 
have  had  a  Schimnik  within  the  walls 
<tf  the  Holy  Lavra.    Would  it  be  the 
pleasure   of  your  majesty   that    he 
•hould  be  summoned  ?" — '*  Be  it  so," 
^  the  reply,  and  a  venerable  man, 
with  an  emaciated  face  and  figure, 
catered.      Alexander   received    his 
hlessing,  and  the  monk  asked  him 
to  visit  his  cell.    Black  cloth  covered 
the  floor,  the   walls  were   painted 
black,  a  colossal  crucifix  occupied  a 
considerable    portion    of    the    cell. 
Benches  painted  black  were  ranged 
voBBd,  and  the  only  light  was  given 
by  the   glimmer  of  a  lamp,  which 
homed  tfght   and   day  before   the 
pictures  of  saints!     When  the  em- 
peror entered,  the  monk  prostrated 
himself  before  the  crucifix,  and  said, 
"Let   us    pray."     The   three  then 
knelt  and  engaged  in  silent  prayer. 
The  emperor  whispered  to  the  bishop, 
^*Is  this  his  only  cell?  where  is  his 
bed  ?  "    The  answer  was,  *^  He  sleeps 
upon  this  floor,  stretc^ied  before  the 
crucifix." — "No,  Bffe,"  said  the  monk, 
**1  have  the  same  bed  with  everv 
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other  man ;  approach,  and  you  shall 
see."  He  then  led  the  emperor  into  a 
small  recess,  screened  off  from  the 
cell,  where,  placed  upon  a  table,  was 
a  black  coffin,  half  open,  containing  a 
shroud,  and  surrouuded  by  tapers. 
"  Here  is  my  bed,"  said  the  monk, 
'''•  a  bed  common  to  man ;  there,  sire, 
we  shall  all  rest  in  our  last  long  sleep." 

The  emperor  gazed  upon  the  coffin, 
and  the  monk  gave  him  an  exhorta- 
tion on  the  crimes  of  the  people, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  restrained 
by  the  pestilence,  and  the  war  of 
1812,  but  when  those  two  plagues 
had  passed  by,  had  grown  worse  tiian 
ever. 

But  we  roust  abridge  this  pious 
pantomime,  which  seems  eWdently 
to  have  been  got  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  which  would  have  been  enough 
to  dispirit  any  one  who  had  left  his 
bed  at  four  in  the  morning  in  the 
chill  of  a  Russian  September. 

The  emperor  at  length  left  fhe 
convent,  evidently  dejected  and  de- 
pressed by  this  sort  of  theatrical 
anticipation  of  death  and  burial,  and 
drove  off  with  his  eyes  fiU^  with 
tears. 

On  his  journey  he  was  unattended. 
He  took  ^ith  him  but  two  aides-de- 
camp, and  his  physician.  Sir  James 
Wylie,  a  clever  Scotsman,  who  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  imperial 
service.  The  journey  was  rapid, 
and  without  accident,  but  his  mind 
was  stUl  full  of  omeu9.  A  comet  had 
appeared.  "  It  presages  misfortune," 
said  the  emperor ;  *^  but  the  will  of 
Heaven  be  done." 

The  change  of  air  was  beneficial  to 
the  empress,  who  reached  Taganrog 
after  a  journey  of  three  weeks ;  and 
the  emperor  remained  with  her,  pay- 
ing her  great  attention,  and  con- 
stantly accompanying  her  in  her  rides 
and  drives.  The  season  happened  to 
be  mild,  and  Alexander  proposed  to 
visit  the  Crimea,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Woronzoff,  governor  of  the 
province.  This  excursion,  with  all 
its  agreeabilities,  was  evidently  a 
trying  one  to  a  frame  already  shaken, 
and  a  mind  harassed  by  its  own  feel- 
ings. He  rode  a  considerable  part  of 
the  journey,  visited  Sebastopol,  in- 
spected fortifications  in  all  quarters, 
received  officers,  dined  with  governors, 
visited  places  where  endemics  made 
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their  haunt;  ate  the  delicious,  but 
daugerous  fruits  of  the  country,  re- 
ceived Muftis  and  Tai'tar  princes  ;  in 
short  did  every  thing  that  ho  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  finally  found 
himself  ill. 

He  remai-ked  to  Sir  James  Wylie, 
that  his  stomach  was  disordered,  and 
that  he  had  had  but  little  sleep  for 
several  nights.  The  physician  recom- 
mended immediate  medicine,  but  Alex- 
ander was  obstinate.  "  I  have  no 
confidence,"  said  he,  "  in  potions ; 
my  life  is  in  the  hands  of  Heaven ; 
nothing  can  stand  against  its  will." 
But  the  illness  continued,  and  the 
emperor  began  to  gi-ow  lethargic,  and 
slept  much  in  his  caniage.  With  a 
i*ashness  which  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
valent misfortune  of  sovereigns,  he 
still  persisted  in  defying  disease,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  driven  every 
where,  visiting  all  the  remarkable 
points  of  the  Crimea,  yet  growing 
day  by  day  more  incapable  of  feeling 
an  interest  in  any  thing.  He  was  at 
length  shivering  under  intermittent 
fever,  and  he  hurried  back  to  the  em- 
press. On  being  asked  by  Prince 
Volkonski,  whom  he  had  left  as  the 
manager  of  his  household,  what  was 
tlie  state  of  his  health,—"  Well 
enough,"  was  the  answer,  "except 
that  I  have  got  a  touch  of  the  fever 
of  the  Crimea."  The  prince  en- 
treated him  to  take  care  of  his  health, 
and  not  to  treat  it  as  he  "would 
have  done  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old."  On  the  next  day  his  illness 
had  assumed  a  deteiinined  character, 
and  was  declared  to  be  dangerous, 
and  a  typhus. 

Unfortunately,  at  this  period,  an 
oflScer  of  rank  arrived  with  details  of 
one  of  those  conspiracies  which  had 
been  notoriously  on  foot  for  some 
time.  His  tidings  ought  to  have 
been  concealed ;  but  sovereigns  must 
hear  every  thing,  and  the  tidings 
were  communicated  to  the  emperor. 
He  was  indignant  and  agitated.  The 
empress  exhibited  the  most  unwearied 
kindness ;  but  aU  efforts  were  now 
hopeless.  On  the  1st  of  December 
he  sank  and  died. 

The  blow  was  felt  by  the  whole 
empire ;  during  the  long  journey  of 
four  months,  from  Taganrog  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  the  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St  Peter  and 


St  Paul,  the  people  crowded 
every  part  of  the  adjoining  com 
follow  the  funeral ;  and  troops, 
nobles,  and  the  multitude,  ga\ 
melancholy  ceremonial  all  the 
pomp  of  imperial  funeral  rites,  an 
than  the  usual  sincerity  of  n; 
sorrow. 

Europe  had  been  so  often  s 
by  the  assassination  of  Kussii 
vereigns,  that  the  death  of  Ale: 
was  attributed  to  conspiracy. 
Peter  HI.,  and  Paul  I.,  had  : 
ously  died  by  violence.  It  is  pe 
true,  that  the  life  of  Alexand 
threatened,  and  that  his  death 
typhus  alone  saved  him  from  z 
attempted  assassination.  It  w; 
sequently  ascertained  that  his  i 
had  been  resolved  on ;  and  one 
conspu-ators,  afiuious  and  savag 
rushed  into  their  meeting,  cxcl 
at  the  delay  which  had  suffered 
ander  to  die  a  natm*al  death,  ai 
deprived  him  of  the  enjot/ment  o 
ding  the  imperial  blood. 

The  origin  of  those  conspira 
still  among  the  problems  of  1 
Nothing  could  be  less  obnoxioi 
the  personal  conduct  and  chan 
Alexander.  His  reign  exhibit( 
of  the  banishments  or  the  bio 
of  former  reigns.  He  was  of  a 
disposition;  his  habits  were  i 
and  he  had  shared  the  glory 
Ilussian  victories.  The  ass 
tions  of  the  former  sovereigi 
assignable  motives,  though  t 
must  be  always  incapable  of  ju 
tiou.  They  had  perished  by  in 
of  the  palace ;  but  the  death  oj 
ander  was  the  object  of  a  cr 
conspiratora  widely  scattered,  s 
communicating  with  each  oth 
united  only  by  the  frenzy  of  i 
tion. 

In  the  imperfection  of  the 
ments  hitherto  published,  we 
be  strongly  inclined  to  refer  "th 
ciple  of  this  revolutionary  mo 
to  Poland.  That  unhappy  c 
had  been  the  national  sin  of  I 
and  though  Moscow  had  alrea< 
a  severe  price  for  its  atonemen 
Poland  came  that  restless  n 
which  seemed  resolved,  if  it  co 
shake  Russia,  at  least  to  imbit 
Russian  supremacy. 

The  death  of  Alexander  h) 
appointed  the  chief  conspirator; 
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the  conspiracy  continued,  and  the 
choice  of  his  successor  revived  all  its 
determination. 

The  house  of  Romanoff  had  re- 
ceived the  diadem  by  a  species  of 
election.  Michael  Romanoff,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  honsc  of  Ruric  only 
by  the  female  line,  had  been  chosen  by 
all  the  heads  of  the  nation.  The  law 
of  primogeniture  was  declared.  But 
Peter  the  Great,  disgusted  by  the 
vices  or  the  imbecility  of  his  son 
Alexis,  had  changed  the  law  of  suc- 
cession, and  enacted,  that  the  sove- 
reign shonld  have  the  choice  of  his 
successor,  not  even  limiting  that  choice 
to  the  royal  line.  Nothing  is  so  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  a  country  as  an  un- 
settled sncccssion ;  and  this  rash  and 
prejudiced  change  produced  all  the 
confusions  of  Russian  history  from 
1722  to  1797,  when  the  Emperor 
Paid  restored  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture in  the  male  line,  in  failure  of 
which  alone  was  the  crown  to  devolve 
on  th#  female  line.  In  which  case, 
tlie  throne  was  to  devolve  on  the 
princess  next  in  relation  to  the  de- 
ceased emperor ;  and,  in  case  of  her 
dying  childless,  the  other  princesses 
were  to  follow  in  the  order  of  relation- 
ship. Alexander,  in  1807,  confirmed 
the  act  of  Paul,  and  strengthened  it 
by  an  additional  act  in  1820 ;  stating, 
that  the  issue  of  marriages,  author- 
ised by  the  reigning  emperor,  and 
those  who  should  themselves  contract 
marriages,  authorised  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  should  alone  possess  the 
right  of  succession. 

Alexander  had  left  tluvc  broth  ere — 
the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  bom 
inl779;  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas, 
boni  in  179G ;  and  the  Grand- duke 
Michael,  bom  in  1798 :  two  of  his 
surviving  sisters  had  been  married, 
one  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Saxe 
Weiraar,  and  the  other  to  the  King 
of  HoUaixd.  Thus,  according  to  the 
law  of  Russia,  Constantine  was  the 
next  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  singular  commotion  which  gave 
so  melancholy  a  prestige  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas,  receives  a  verj-  full  ex- 
planation from  this  author.  The 
Orand-duke  Constantine  had  the 
conutenance  of  a  Calmuck  and  the 
manners  of  a  Calmuck.  But  those 
were  the  countenance  and  manners  of 
his  father  Paul.    The  other  sons  re- 
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sembled  their  mother,  the  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg,  a  woman  of  striking 
appearance  and  of  commanding  mind. 
Constantine  was  violent,  passionate, 
and  insulting;  and  in  his  viceroyalty 
of  Poland  rendered  himself  unpopu- 
lar in  the  extreme.  The  result  was, 
that  Alexander  dreaded  to  leave  him 
as  successor  to  the  throne.  Constan- 
tine, when  scarcely  beyond  boyhood, 
had  been  married  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cesses of  Saxe  Cobourg,  not  yet  fif- 
teen. Tliey  soon  quarrelled,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  years  finally  separated. 
In  two  years  after,  proposals  were 
made  to  her  to  return.  But  she 
recollected  too  deeply  the  vexations 
of  the  past,  and  refused  to  leave 
Germany.  Constantino  now  became 
enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a  Polish 
count,  and  proposed  to  marry  her. 
The  Greek  Church  is  stem  on  the 
subject  of  divorce,  but  its  sternness 
can  give  way  on  due  occasion.  The 
consent  of  the  emperor  extinguished 
all  its  scruples,  and  Constantine  di- 
vorced his  princess,  and  married  the 
Polish  girl ;  yet,  by  that  lefl-handed 
marriage,  which  precludes  her  from  in- 
heriting titles  or  estates.  But  the 
emperor  shortly  after  conferred  on 
her  the  title  of  Princess  of  Lowictz, 
from  an  estate  which  ho  gave  her,  and 
both  which  were  capable  of  descend- 
ing to  her  family. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that,  at  this  period,  Alexander  had 
proposed  to  Constantine  the  resig- 
nation of  his  right  to  the  throne; 
either  ns  the  price  of  his  consent 
to  the  (livoree,  or  from  the  common 
conviction  of  both,  that  the  succession 
would  only  bring  evil  on  Constantino 
and  the  empire.  That  Alexander 
was  perfectly  disinterested,  is  only 
consonant  to  his  manly  nature,  and 
that  Constantine  had  come  to  a  wise 
decision,  is  equally  probable.  Ho 
knew  his  o^vn  failings,  the  haste  of 
his  temper,  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
offence  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  all  classes.  He  probabl}^,  also, 
had  a  sufficient  dread  of  the  fate  of  his 
father,  whom,  as  he  resembled  in  every 
thing  else,  he  might  also  resemble  in 
his  death.  Ilis  present  position  ful- 
filled all  the  wishes  of  a  man  who 
loved  power  without  responsibility, 
and  enjoyed  occupation  without  re- 
linquishing his  ease.    The  transaction 
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vfBA  complete,  and  Alexander  was 
tranquiliised  for  the  fate  of  Russia. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  em- 
peror*8  death  reached  St  retersburg, 
Nicholas  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Constantino.  But  they  determined 
that  their  first  act  should  be  the  read- 
ing of  a  packet,  which  had  been  placed 
in  then*  hands  by  Alexander,  with 
orders  to  be  opened  immediately  on 
his  decease.  The  president  broke 
the  seal,  and  found  documents 
dated  in  1822  and  1823,  from  Con- 
stantino, resigning  the  right  of  succes,- 
sion,  and  from  Alexander  accepting 
the  resignation.  Constantino's  letter 
stated  Uius :  ^^  Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  the  genius,  the  talents, 
or  the  strength,  necessary  to  fit  me 
for  the  dignity  of  sovereign,  to  which 
my  birth  would  give  me  a  right,  I 
entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to 
transfer  that  right  to  him  to  whom  it 
belongs,  after  me  ;  and  thus  assure  for 
ever  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

^^  As  to  myseif,  I  shall  add,  by  this 
renunciation,  a  now  guarantee  and  a 
new  force  to  the  engagement  which 
I  spontaneously  and  solemnly  con- 
tracted on  the  occasion  of  my  divorce 
from  my  first  wife.  All  tlie  circum- 
stances in  which  I  find  myself 
strengthen  my  determination  to  ad- 
here to  this  resolution,  which  will 
prove  to  the  empire  and  to  the  whole 
world  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments." 

Another  of  those  documents  ap- 
pointed Nicholas  as  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  Senate  now  declared 
that  Nicholas  was  emperor.  But  he 
refused  the  title,  until  he  had  the 
acknowledgment  from  Constantino 
himself,  that  he  had  resigned.  The 
suspense  continued  three  weeks.  At 
length  the  formal  renunciation  of 
Constantino  was  received,  Nicholas 
was  emperor,  and  tlie  day  was  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance of  the  great  functionaries  of  the 
army  and  of  the  people.  The  em- 
peror dated  his  accession  from  the 
day  of  the  death  of  Alexander,  De- 
cember the  Ist,  1825. 

The  interregnum  was  honourable  to 
both  the  brothers  ;  but  it  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  Russia:  it  unsettled 
the  national  feelings,  it  perplexed  the 
army,  and  it  gave  sudden  hopes  to 
the  conspirators  against  the  throne. 


The  heads  of  the  conspiracy 
Petersburg  were,  Sergius,  Prince ' 
betskoi;  Eugene,  Prince  Obalei 
and  Conrad  Ryleieff.  The  first 
highly  connected  and  highly  empl 
colonel  of  the  Etat  Major,  and 
tary  governor  of  Kief.  The  » 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  im 
guard,  poor,  but  a  man  of  talen 
ambition.  In  Russia  all  the  s< 
a  prince  are  princes,  which 
leaves  their  rental  bare.  The 
was  simply  a  noble,  educated  i 
corps  of  cadets,  but  who  had  lei 
army,  and  had  taken  the  secre 
ship  of  the  American  company, 
was  a  maa  of  letters,  had  w 
some  popular  poems,  and  wa 
enthusiastic  republican.  Conn 
with  those  were  some  general  of 
and  colonels,  whose  revoluti( 
spuit  might  chiefly  be  traced  to 
expulsion  from  employment,  mil 
disgrace,  or  disappointed  amb 
The  Russian  campaigns  in  f^r 
and  the  residence  of  the  army  dt 
pation,  under  the  command  o 
great  English  general,  had  nati 
given  the  Russian  troops  an  ic 
into  principles  of  national  go 
ment,  which  they  could  not  ha\ 
quired  within  the  Russian  fVo 
The  pretext  of  the  conspirators  ^ 
constitutional  government,  whic 
talkers  of  St- Petersburg  seeme 
regard  as  the  inevitable  pourL 
sudden  prosperity  of  all  kinds 
theempu*e.  The  old  illusion  < 
the  advocates  of  change  is,  that  • 
thing  depends  on  government, 
that  government  can  do  every  1 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  folly, 
more  glaring  fiction.  Grovem 
can  do  nothing  more  than  pn 
tlie  existence  of  obstacles  to  \ 
wealth.  It  cannot  give  weali 
cannot  create  commerce,  it  c^ 
fertilise  the  soil,  it  cannot  p^ 
action  any  of  those  great  instrui 
by  which  a  nation  rises  super 
its  contemporaries.  Those  u 
must  be  in  the  people  thems< 
they  cannot  be  the  work  of  cabi 
governments  can  do  no  more 
give  them  their  &oe  course,  pi 
them  from  false  legislation,  and 
the  rest  to  Providence. 

The  Russian  conspirators  < 
themselves  patriots,  and  profess^ 
desire  a  bloodless  revolution.    £ 
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vmAtmr  %g  wen  at  at  the  head 
oCftfehundreu  »»«nd  men,  most 
be-  a  aaagnii  ,  and  there 

ooidd  be  no  dOHuir  toiM^  me  estaUish- 
moA  oi'  a  leroltitionaiy  goverqment 
ID  Rnsaub  would  haye  been  the  signal 
foff  anniveraid  war. 

On  the  24ttii  and  25th  of  Decern* 
her,  tihe  oonmiratoni  met  in  St 
Peterebniy^.  ana  aa-  Nidiolas  was  to 
be  proclaimed:  on  the  next  day,  they 
deteradned  to,  lead  the  battalions  to 
whk^  th^  reqiectiTdy  belonged,  into 
tiie  great  square,  seize  on  the  empe- 
xor,  and  eetabUdt  a  provisional  go- 
vernment They  were  then  to  tUbq 
a  natkmal  gnard^  estaUish  two  legis- 
latiye  chambers,,  and  proclaim  liberty 
to  Bnssia.  The  qnestion  next  arose, 
what  waa  to  be  done  with  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  imperial  &mily  after  vic- 
tory. Itwaa  answered  Significantly, 
tbiU"Ghrenm«tancesma8tdecide."  At, 
this  anxiona  moment  one  of  the  mem- 
bers UM  ihem  that  infbnnation  had 
been  given  to  the  emperor.  ^^  Gom- 
lades,'*  said  he,  '^  you.  will  find  that 
we  are  betrayed,  thecoortarein  pes* 
aesrion  of  much  information;  but 
thor  ^  00^  know  our  entire  plans, 
aad  onr  strength  is  quite  sufficient.^* 
A  vdce  exclaimed,  ^^  the  scabbards 
are  broken,  we  can  no  longer  hide 
(mr  sabres." 

Reports  of  various  kinds  now  came 
crowding  on  them.  An  officer 
nrived.  to  say  that,  in  one  of  the 
umles,  one  hundred  thousand  men 
were  ready  to  join  them.  A  member 
of  the  Senate  came  to  tell  them  that 
the  council  of  the  empire  was  to  meet 
at  seven  oV^lock  the  next  morning,  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  emperor.  The 
time  for  action  was  now  fixed.  The 
offieens  of  the  guard  were  directed  to 
join  their  regiments,  and  persuade 
tbem  to  refuse  the  oath*  Then  all 
kinds  of  desperate  measures  were 
pfoposed.  It  was  suggests  that 
they  should  force  open  the  spirit  shops 
and  taverns,  in  oixler.  to  make  the 
sddiery  and  populace  drunk,  then 
begm  a  geno^  pillage,  cany  off  ban- 
lers  from  the  churches,  and;  rush  upon 
the  winter  palace.  This,  the  most 
mJBchtevous  of  aU  the  measures,  was 
also  the  most  feasible^  for  the  num- 
bor  of  unemployed  peasants  and  idlers 
of  all  kinds  was.  computed  at  seventy 
thousand  and  upwards,  and  firom  their 


poverty  and  profligacy  togetlter,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that,  between 
drunkenness  and  the  project  of  pil- 
lage, they  would  be  ready  for  any 
atrocity.  ^*  When  the  Russians  break 
their  chains,"  says  Schiller,  "  it  will 
not  be  before  the  freeman,  but  before 
the  slave^  that  the  community  must 
tremble." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some 
were  not  equally  ferocious.  But 
when  a-  military  revolt  has  once  begun, 
who  shall  limit  it  to  works  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  or  security?  If  the  revolt 
had  succeeded,  St  Petersburg  must 
have  been  a  scene  of  massacre. 

We  shrink  fi:om  all  details  on  this 
painM  subject.  The  conspirators 
remained'  in  deliberation  all  night. 
As  the  morning  dawned,  they  went  to 
the  barracks  of  their  regiments,  and 
toldthe  soldiers  that Constantine  was 
really  theur  emperor,  that  he  was 
marching  to  the  capital  at  the  head  of 
the  army  from  Poland,  and  that  to  take 
the  oath  to  Nicholas  would  conse- 
quently be  treason.  In  several  in- 
stances they  succeeded,  and  collected 
a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the 
Great  Izaak  Square.  But  there  they 
seem  to  have  lost  their  senses.  An 
insurrection  which  stands  still,  is  an 
insurrection  ruined.    They  were  ra- 

?idly  smrounded  by  the  garrison, 
'erms  were  offered,  which  they  nei- 
ther accepted  nor  revised.  The  gallant 
.  Milarodowitch,  the  hero  of  the  Russian 
pursuit  of  the  French,  advancing  to 
parley  with  them,  was  brutally  shot. 
SVhen  all  hope  of  submission  was  at 
an  end,  when  the  day  was  declining, 
and  alarm  was  excited  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  capital  during  the  night, 
artillery  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them ;  and,  after  some  firing  on  both 
sides,  the  mutineers  dispersed.  The 
police  were  then  let  loose,  and  nume- 
rous {urrests  were  made. 

In  five  months  after,  a  high  court 
was  constituted  for  the  trial  of  the 
leaders.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one 
were  named  in  the  act  of  accusation, 
many  qf .  them  belonging  to  the  first 
families,  and  in  the  Mghest  ranks 
of  civil  and  military  employment. 
But  the  sentence  was  the  reverse  of 
sanguinary.  Only  five  were  put  to 
death  in  St  Petersburg,  the  remain- 
der were  chiefly  sent  to  Siberia. 
But  Siberia  is  now  by  no   means 
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the  place  of  horroi*s  which  it  once 
M'as.  It  is  now  tolerably  peopled, 
it  has  been  partially  civilised ;  the 
soil  is  fertile ;  towns  have  sprang 
np ;  and,  though  the  winter  is  severe, 
the  climate  is  healthy.  Many  of  the 
families  of  the  exiles  were  suffered  to 
accompany  them;  and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  exchange  was  not  a 
calamitous  one,  from  the  anxieties 
of  Russian  life,  the  pressure  of  narrow 
circumstances  in  Europe,  and  the 
common  disappointments  to  which  all 
competitors  for  distinction,  or  even  for 
alivelihood,  are  exposed  in  the  crowded 
and  struggling  population  of  the  west, 
to  the  undisturbed  existence  and  suffi- 
cient provision,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  east  of  this  almost  boundless 
empire. 

Among  the  anecdotical  part5  of 
these  volumes,  is  a  slight  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  ambassador  to  Russia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign. 
Count  Nesselrode,  on  "the  accession  of 
the  Czar,  had  sent  a  circular  to  the 
European  courts,  stating  his  wishes 
for  amicable  relations  with  them  all. 
But  England  dreaded  to  see  a  colli- 
sion with  Turkey,  and  Canning  se- 
lected the  Duke  as  the  most  important 
authority  on  the  part  of  P^ngland. 
'J'he  Duke  took  with  him  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  as  his  secretary.  On  his 
aiTival  at  Berlin,  he  was  treated  with 
gi'eat  distinction  by  Frederic  William. 
Oneisenau,  at  the  head  of  the  Prassian 
general  ot!icei*s,  paid  him  a  visit  in  his 
hotel ;  and  he  was  feted  in  all  direc- 
tions. General  officers  were  sent  from 
St  Petersburg  to  meet  him  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  emperor  ap- 
pointed a  mansion  for  him,  l>eside  the 
palace  of  the  Hermitage,  paid  him  all 
the  honoui's  of  a  Russian  field-mar- 
shal, (he  was  then  the  onlj/  one  in  the 
service,)  placed  him  on  a  footing  with 
the  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  and 
was  frequently  in  his  society.  The 
people  were  boundless  in  their  marks 
of  ivspect. 

But  till*  Duke  is  evidently,  not  a 
favourite  with  the  Frenchman — and 
we  do  not  nuicli  wonder  at  this  feeling 
ill  a  Frenchman,  poor  as  it  is.  Without 
giving  any  opinion  of  his  own,  ho 
inserts  a  little  sneer  fi*om  the  work  of 
l^acretelle  on  the  *^  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.''    On  this  authority,   Wel- 


lington is  "a  general  of  excellent 
understanding,  phlegmatic  and  tena- 
cious, proceeding  not  by  enthusiasm, 
but  by  order,  discipline,  and  slow  com- 
binations, tnisting  bat  little  to  chance, 
and  employing  about  him  all  the 
popular  and  vindictive  passions,  from 
which  he  himself  is  exempt,'*^  By  all 
which,  M.  Lacretelle  means,  that  the 
Duke  is  a  dull  dog,  without  a  particle 
of  genius ;  simply  a  plodding,  positive 
man,  who,  by  mere  toil  and  time, 
gained  his  objects,  which  any  Dutch- 
man could  have  gained  as  well,  and 
which  any  Frenchman  would  have 
scorned  to  gain.  With  this  French 
folly  we  have  not  sufficient  time,  nor 
have  we  sufficient  respect  for  the 
national yai7iw^,  to  argue. 

But  the  trae  view  of  Wellington'.s 
character  as  a  soldier  would  be,  hril- 
liana/  of  conception.  What  more  bril- 
liant conception  than  his  first  great 
battle,  Assaye,  which  finished  the  In- 
dian war  ?  What  more  brilliant  con- 
ception than  his  capture  of  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  in  the  face  of  the  two  armies  of 
Massena  and  Sonlt  advancing  on  him 
fi-om  the  south  and  north,  and  each 
equal  to  his  own  force  ;  while  he  thus 
snatched  Jiway  the  prize  in  the  actnal 
presence  of  each,  and  left  the  two 
French  generals  the  mortification  of 
having  marched  three  hundred  miles 
a-piece,  only  to  be  lookers-on  ?  What 
more  brilliant  conception  than  his 
march  of  four  hundred  miles,  without 
a  stop,  from  Portugal  to  Vittoria ; 
where  he  crashed  the  French'  army, 
captured  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  sent  the  French  king 
and  all  his  courtiers  flying  over  the 
Pyrenees?  What,  again, more  bril- 
liant concei)tion,  than  his  storming 
the  Pyrenees,  and  being  the  first 
of  the  European  generals  to  enter 
France  ?  and,  finally,  his  massacre  of 
the  French  araiy,  with  Soult,  Nev, 
and  Napoleon  at  their  head,  on  tfie 
crowning  day  of  Waterloo  ? 

But  all  this  was  mere  "  pugnacity 
and  tenacity,^''  and  sulkiness  and  stu- 
pidity, because  it  was  not  done  with 
a  theatrical  programme,  and  with  the 
air  of  an  opera-dancer.  Yet  M. 
Lacretelle's  sketch,  invidious  as  he 
intends  it  to  be,  gives,  involuntarily, 
the  very  highest  rank  of  generalship 
to  its  '  object.  For,  what  higher 
qualities  can  a  general  have,  than 
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trusting  nothing   to    chance,   being 
superior  to  enthusiasm — which,  in  the 
French  Tocabnlary,  means  extrava- 
gance and  giddiness — and  acting  by 
deep    and     effective    combmations, 
wiiich,  as  every  man  knows,  are  the 
most  profound  problems  and  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  of  military  genius  ? 
Let  it  be  remembei*ed,  too,  that  in  the 
seven  years'  war  of  the  Peninsula, 
Welliiigton  never    had    twenty-five 
thousand  English  bayonets  in  the  field  ; 
that  the  Spanish  armies  were  almost 
wholly   disorganised,   and    that  the 
Portuguese  were  raw  troops  ;    while 
the  French  had  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men    constantly  recruited 
and  supplied  from  France: — Yet,  that 
Wellington  never  was  beaten,  that  he 
met  either  six  or  seven  of  the  French 
field-marshals  and  beat  them  all ;  and 
that  at  Waterloo,  with  a  motley  army 
of  recruits,  of  whom  but  thirty  thou- 
sand were  English — and  those  new 
troops—and  ten  thousand   German, 
he  beat  Napoleon    at    the  head  of 
seventy- two    thousand    Frenchmen, 
all  vetei*ans ;  trampled  his  army  in 
the  field,  hunted  him  to  Paris,  took 
every  fortress  on  the  road,  captured 
Paris,  destroyed    his  dynasty,  dis- 
solved the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  on  the  Loire ;  and  sent  Napo- 
leon himself  to  expiate  his  guilt  and 
finish  Ills  career,  under  an  English 
guard,  in  St  Helena. 

We  need  not  envy  the  Frenchman 
bis  taste  for  ''  enthusiasm, ''  his  scorn 
of  "  science,"  his  disdain  of  "  pro- 
foand  combinations,"  and  his  passion 
for  winning  battles  by  the  magic  of 
a  village  conjuror. 

M.  Schnitzler  disapproves  even  of 
the  physiognomy  of  the  Duke.  "  Ilis 
nose  was  too  aquiline,  and  stood  out 
too  prominently  on  his  sunburnt  coun- 
tenance, and  his  features,  all  strongly 
marked,  were  not  devoid  of  an  air  of 
pretension."    He  objects  to  his  ap- 
pearing ".without  a  splendid  military 
costume,  to  improve  his  appearance  I  " 
And  yet,  all  this  foolery  is  the  wisdom 
of  foreignei*s.    No  man,  however  re- 
nowned, must  forget  "the  imposing, ^^ 
Hannibal,  or  Alexander  the  Great, 
would  have  been   nothing  in    their 
eyes,  except  in  the  uniform  of  the 
"  Legion  of  Honour."    His  walking, 
and    walking    without    attendants, 
through  the   streets,  was  a  horror, 
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rendered  worse  and  worse  by  his 
"wearing  a  black  frock-coat  and 
round  hat."  Even  when  he  appeared 
in  uniform  on  state  occasions,  "  he 
was  equally  luckless ; "  for  the  costume 
of  a  Russian  field-marshal,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  by  Alexander, 
did  not  fit  him,  and  was  too  large  for 
his  thinness.  On  the  whole,  the 
Duke  failed^  as  we  are  told,  to  "  gain 
any  remarkable  success  in  the  Russian 
salons."  The  countesses  could  make 
nothing  of  him  ;  the  princesses  smiled 
on  without  his  returning  the  smile ; 
the  courtiers  told  him  bons  mots  with- 
out much  effect ;  and  the  politicians 
were  of  opinion  that  a  Duke  so  taci- 
turn had  no  tongue. 

Still  the  emperor's  attentions  to 
him  continued;  and,  on  the  day  of. 
distributing  medals  to  the  army,  he 
gave  Wellington  the  re^ment  of  Smo- 
lensk, formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
of  high  reputation  in  the  service. 

But  he  succeeded  in  his  chief  ob- 
ject, which  referred  to  Gi*eece ;  and 
which  ultimately,  in  giving  indepen- 
dence to  a  nation,  the  classic  honours 
of  whose  forefathers  covered  the  shame 
of  their  descendants, — and  by  a  succes- 
sion of  diplomatic  blunders,  has  turned 
a  Turkish  province  into  a  European 
pensioner,  enfeebling  Turkey  without 
beuefitmg  Europe,  and  merely  makirij^ 
a  new  source  of  contention  between 
France,  Russia,  and  England. 

The  career  of  Nicholas  has  been 
peaceable ;  and  the  empire  has  been 
undisturbed  but  by  the  guilty  Circas- 
sian war,  which  yet  seems  to  be  car- 
ried on  rather  as  a  field  of  exercise 
for  the  Russian  armies,  than  for  pui*- 
poses  of  conquest. 

But  all  nations  now  require  some- 
thing to  occupy  the  public  mind ;  and 
an  impression  appears  to  be  rising  in 
Russia,  that  the  residence  of  the  sove- 
reign should  be  transfen-ed  to  Mos- 
cow. Nothing  could  be  more  likely 
to  produce  a  national  convulsion,  and 
operate  a  total  change  on  the  Euro- 
pean policy  of  Russia,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  northern  courts.  Yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  the 
singular  avidity  of  the  Russian  court 
to  make  Poland  not  merely  a  depen- 
dency, but  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  by  the  suppression  of  its  very 
name,  the  change  of  its  language,  and 
the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  its 
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people  to  other  lands,  may  have  for 
its  especial  purpose  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  Russia  on  the  West,  while  she 
iixes  her  whole  interest  on  a  vigorous 
progress  in  the  South. 

There  are  some  problems  which  still 
perplex  historians,  and  will  probably 
pei'plex  them  for  many  an  age ;  and 
among  those  are,  the  good  or  evil  pre- 
dominant in  the  Crusades,  the  use  of 
a  Pope  in  Italy,  (where  he  obviously 
offers,  and  must  cdways*  offer,  the 
strongest  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
Italian  States  into  a  national  govern- 
ment,) the  true  character  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  the  true  policy  of  placing 
the  capital  of  Kussia  in  the  northern 
extreuiity  of  the  empire. 

It  appears  to  be  now  at  least  ap- 
proaching to  a  public  question, — Whe- 
ther Peter  showed  more  of  good  sense, 
or  of  savage  determination,  in  build- 
ing a  magnificent  city  in  a  swamp, 
wlierc  man  had  never  before  built 
any  thing  but  a  fisherman's  hut ;  and 
in  condemning  his  posterity  forever  to 
live  in  the  most  repulsive  climate  of 
Europe  ?  Some  pages  in  these  volumes 
are  given  to  the  inquuy  into  the  wis- 
dom of  desei-ting  an  ancient,  natural, 
and  superb  seat  of  empire  in  the 
South,  for    a  new,   unnatural,    and 

« laying  seat  of  sovereignty  in  the 
iuagc  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  civilisation  by 
tlic  insuperable  difficulties  of  a  climate, 
where  the  sea  is  frozen  up  for  six 
riionths  in  the  3'ear,  and  the  rivers 
and  land  are  frozen  up  for  nine  I  The 
question  now  is,  Whether  Peter  had 
not  equally  frozen  up  the  Russian 
energies,  impeded  the  natural  pros- 
perity of  the  empire,  and  finng  the 
]>eoplc  back  into  the  age  of  Ivan  I.? 

Of  course,  no  one  doubts  that  the 
Russian  cmph'e  is  of  vast  extent  and 
substantial  power;  but  its  chief  power 
is  in  its  central  provinces,  and  in  its 
faculty  of  expansion  into  the  south. 
Its  northern  provmces  defy  improve- 
ment, and  can  be  sustained  only  by 
the  toil  of  government. 

The  probable  view  of  the  case  is, 
that  Peter  was  deluded  by  his  passion 
for  naval  supremacy.  He  had  seen 
the  fleets  of  Western  Europe  trained 
in  their  boisterous  but  ever-open  seas; 
and  he  determined  to  have  a  fleet  in 
a  sea  which,  throughout  the  winter,  is 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and  where  the  ships 


are  imbedded  as  if  they  were  on  diy 
ground.  He  had  then  no  Black  Sea 
for  his  field  of  exercise,  and  no  Sebas- 
topol  for  his  dockyard.  He  touched 
upon  no  sea  but  the  Baltic ;  and,  under 
the  infatuation  of  being  a  naval  power, 
he  threw  the  Russian  government 
as  far  as  he  could  towards  the  North 
Pole. 

Moscow  should  have  remained  the 
Russian  capital.  With  an  admirable 
climate,  at  once  keen  enough  to  keep  tiie 
human  frame  in  its  vigour,  and  with 
the  warm  summer  of  the  south,  to 
supply  all  the  vegetable  products  of 
Europe;  its  position  commanding  the 
finest  provinces  of  Western  Asia, 
Russia  would  have  been  mistress  of 
the  Black  Sea  a  century  earlier,  had 
probably  been  in  possession  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  have  fixed  a  Viceroy  in 
the  city  of  the  Sultans. 

Tlie  policy  of  Catherine  11.,  evi- 
dently took  this  direction ;  she  made 
no  northern  conquests ;  she  withdi'ew 
her  armies  on  the  first  opportunity 
from  the  Prussian  war,  in  which 
Russia  had  been  involved  by  the 
blunder  of  her  foolish  husband ;  and 
though  she  engaged  in  that  desperate 
act  by  which  Poland  was  partitioned — 
an  act  which,  though  perfidious,  was 
originally  pacific — the  whole  force  of 
her  empire  was  thro^vn  into  south- 
cm  war. 

This  policy  is  still  partially  main- 
tained. Tlie  war  of  the  Caucasus, 
an  unfortunate  and  unjustifiable  war, 
now  exhibits  the  only  hostilities  on 
which  Russia  expends  any  portion  of 
her  power.  The  success  of  that  war 
would  evidently  put  the  eastern,  as  well 
as  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  her  possession.  The  southern  shore 
could  then  make  no  resistance,  if  it 
were  the  will  of  Russia  to  cast  an  eye 
of  ambition  on  the  land  of  the  Turk. 
We  by  no  means  infer  that  such  is  her 
will  ;  we  hope  that  higher  motives, 
and  a  sense  of  national  justice,  will 
rescue  her  reputation  from  an  act  of 
such  atrocity.  But  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  first  crash  of  war,  would  be  open 
to  the  squadrons  of  the  Scythian. 
This  policy  was  interrupted  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  only  by  the  French 
war.  When  the  providential  time 
was  come  for  the  destmction  of  Napo- 
leon, his  rage  of  conquest  acted  the 
part  for  lum  which  the  false  prophets 
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were  aecoBtomed  to  act  for  the  kings 
of  Jndah  and  Israel.  It  urged  him 
headkmg  to  his  ruin,  and  all  his  distin- 
gdahlDg  qnaliUes  were  turned  to  his 
ovcrthioir.  His  ardour  in  the  field 
became  precipitaiicy ;  his  sagacity 
became  a  fierce  self-dependence ;  the 
<M  tactic  which  had  led  him  to  strike 
the  first  Idow  at  the  capitals  of 
Ean^M,  urged  him  into  the  heart  of 
the  wiltonees ;  his  diplomatic  con- 
fidence thero  exposedhimtobe  baffled 
bf  the  plain  sense  of  Enssia,  and  his 
daring  relianoeon  his  fortune  stripped 
hhn  of  an  army  and  a  throne. 

But,  when  Russia  had  recovered 
from  this  inrasion,  her  first  efibrts 
were  pointed  in  the  old  direction.  She 
recommenced  the  Turkish  war, 
setied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
crossed  the  Balkan,  threatened  Con- 
sUntinople,  and,  with  the  city  of  Con- 
Btantine  in  her  grasp,  retired  only  on 
tiie  remonstrances  of  the  European 
powers. 

M.  Schnitaler  imagines  that  the 
direction  of  Russian  conquest  will  be 
towards  Grermany,  and  contemplates 
the  all-swallowing  gluttony  which  is 
to  absorb  all  tS&  states  from  the 
Tutnla  to  the  Rhine.  We  wholly 
differ  from  those  views.  The  condi- 
tion of  Europe  must  be  totally  changed 
before  the  policy  of  Russia  will  attempt 
to  make  vassals  of  these  iron  tribes.  It 
would  have  too  many  battles  to  fight, 


and  too  little  to  gain  by  them.  To 
attenipt  the  absorption  of  any  one  lead- 
ing German  power  would  produce 
a  universal  war.  Poland  is  still  a 
thorn  in  its  side ;  and  it  would  take  a 
century  to  convert  its  intense  hostility 
into  cordial  obedience.  Prussia  and 
Austria  are  the  political  ^^  Pillars  of 
Hercules"  which  no  invader  con  pass ; 
and  if  Grermany  can  but  secure  her- 
self from  the  restless  and  insatiable 
ambition  of  France,  she  need  never 
shrink  firom  the  terrors  of  a  Tartar 
war. 

If  war  should  infiame  the  Continent 
again,  the  Russian  trumpets  will  be 
beard,  not  on  the  Elbe,  but  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis.  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria  will  be  a  lovelier  and  a 
more  lucrative  pro^ ;  while  probably 
Egypt  will  bo  the  prize  which  will  draw 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  maritime  force  of  the  world. 

On  the  whole,  the  volumes  of  this 
Franco-German  are  intelligent,  and 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  all 
who  desire  to  comprehend  the  actual 
condition  of  an  empire,  which  extends 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea  of  Kamt- 
sdiatka,  which  contains  seven  millions 
of  square  miles,  neariy  sixty  millions 
of  souls,  is  capable  of  containing  ten 
times  the  number,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently inteuded  to  exercise  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  globe. 
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The  peculiar  aud  powerful  interest 
attaching  to  narratives  of  remarkable 
crimes,  and  of  their  judicial  investiga- 
tion, is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
avidity  with  which  that  class  of  litera- 
ture is  invariably  pounced  upon  by 
the  public.  Independently  of  the 
romance  incidental  to  the  subject,  of 
the  doubts  and  intricacies  and  con- 
flicting circumstances  of  extraordinary 
criminal  trials,  well  calculated  to 
captivate  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar, 
and  rivet  attention  on  their  recital, — 
such  cases  possess  a  psychological 
interest,  making  itself  felt  by  the 
least  intelligent  of  readers,  appealing 
with  almost  equal  force  to  the  scantily 
educated  and  to  the  scholar,  to 
inexperienced  youth  and  thoughtful 
age.  By  the  former,  it  is  true,  the 
exact  process  by  which  such  narra- 
tives lay  hold  upon  the  feelings  and 
imagination,  may  not  be  easUy  de- 
tected,  but  the  charm,  if  unseen,  is 
not  the  less  potent.  The  great  success 
and  enduring  reputation  of  books  of 
this  kinjj,  are  the  best  proof  of  then* 
strong  and  universal  fascination. 
Whilst  the  legal  works  of  Gayot  de 
PiTAVAL  are  long  since  shelved  and 
forgotten,  the  title  of  his  Causes 
Cdtbres*  continues  as  familiar  to  our 
ear  as  those  of  the  most  notable 
literary  productions  of  our  own  cen- 
tury; the  book  itself— of  frequent 
reference,  and  found  in  every  library 
of  importance  —  has  obtained  the 
honours  of  repeated  translation,  and 
of  reproduction  in  numerous  forms. 
Those  twenty  volumes,  it  might  be 
thought,  were  an  ample  supply  of  this 
species  of  reading,  sufficient  to  stock 
the  world  and  blunt  the  public  appe- 
tite for  such  records.  But  the  varieties 
of  the  subject  are  inexhaustible,  as 
much  so  as  the  infinite  shades  and 
capricious  directions  of  human  pas- 


sions, the  unceasing  diversity  and  per- 
verse ingenuity  of  human  crime.  Aud 
Richer's  continuation  of  what  Pitavid 
began,  found  as  eager  readers  as  it» 
compiler  could  reasonably  desire.  In 
later  times,  two  Germans,  Messi*s 
Hitzi^  and  Haring,  have  edited  with 
considerable  success  a  work  of  a 
similar  nature.f  Others  doubtless 
will  appear.  There  can  be  no  lack  of 
materials.  Each  successive  half- 
century  yields  matter  for  a  new  and 
lengthy  series.  Meanwhile,  and  al- 
though civilisation,  Impotent  wholly 
to  check  crime,  is  also  unable  to  strip 
its  annals  of  novelty  and  pungency, 
the  remarkable  criminal  records  of 
ruder  ages  are  frequently  recurred  to 
and  reproduced,  as  wilder  and  more 
romantic  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  a  recent  day.  Alexander  Dumas 
has  collected  from  various  quarters  a 
voluminous  work  of  this  natnre ;  and, 
although  its  greater  portion  was  al- 
ready a  thrice-told  tale,  the  book  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  multi- 
farious productions.  Feuerbach  the 
celebrated  jurist,  the  impartial  nan*a- 
tor  and  critic  of  the  extraordinary 
history  of  Caspar  Hauser,  the  inde- 
fatigable laboiu^r  in  the  arid  vineyard 
of  the  law,  whose  lightest  literary 
pastime  would  to  most  men  have  been 
toil,t  deemed  it  not  unwoithy  his 
learned  pen  to  collate  and  comment 
two  volumes  of  trials,§— volumes  fami- 
liarised to  the  English  reader  by  a 
recent  translation.  His  well-stored 
mind  and  skilful  handling  imparted 
new  depth  and  value  to  the  subject^ 
and  doubtless  the  book  would  not  so 
long  have  awaited  a  transfer  into  our 
language,  but  for  the  warlike  curcom- 
stances  and  interrupted  Continental 
communication  of  the  period  at  which 
its  first  edition  appeared.  The  in- 
terest of  such  narratives  is  no  way 


Das  Grosse  Malefizbuoh,  Herausgegeben  vox  Wilhelh  v.  Chez?.  Landahat : 
1047. 

•  Causes  Cclebres  et  IrUCressanUs,  by  FRAN901S  Gayot  de  Pitaval.    Paris:  1734. 

f  Neuer  PitaraL    Leipzig:  1842-6. 

t  He  beguiled  his  leisure  by  a  metrical  translation  of,  and  commentary  on^  the 
Indian  poem,  Gita  Gowinda, 

§  Merkicurdhjc  Criminal reohtsfdlle.  Erfubt,  1808-11.  A  third  edition  appeared 
in  1830,  under  the  title  of  Merkwurdige  Verhrechen, 
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diminished  from  their  scene  being  in 
a  foreign  land  ;  indeed,  it  is  most  en- 
grossing when  exotic,  since  the  illus- 
trations of   the    peculiar  laws    and 
characteristics  of  other  nations  is  then 
superadded  to  that  of  the  eccentricities 
of  crime.     And,  perhaps,  the  most 
fertile   field  at  the  disposal  of   the 
curious  in  such  matters,  is  afforded  by 
that  wide  country,  claiming  to  include 
m  its  bond  of  brotherhood  every  land 
wherein  the  German  tongue  resounds. 
The  variety  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Germanv 
have  at  different  times  been  govemea, 
tends  greatly  to  diversify  its  criminal 
calendar.     And,  donbtless,  in  many 
old  libraries,  private  and  public,  in 
the  dusty  and  rarely-opened  book- 
cases of  provincial  barons  and  Frei- 
ham,  on  the  shelves  of  museums,  and 
in  municipal  collections  (scarce  less 
neglected    and   unread)    of  ancient 
books  and  manuscripts,  much  curious 
reading  of  this  description,  well  worthy 
of  pubUcity,  lies  bmied  and  forgotten. 
It  is  from  a  literary  lumber-room 
of  this  kind,  we  suspect,  that  Mi* 
Ch^zy  has  extracted   the   contents 
of  the  three   curious   volumes  now 
before  us,  containing,  as   their  old 
French    name    implies,    details    of 
crimes  and  midefactors.  "  What  we," 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  "  are  wont 
to  call  criminal  archives,  were  in  many 
places  styled  by  our  forefathers  '  Ma- 
iefice-books,'  records  kept  partly  by 
the  public  executioner,  who,  in  his 
(Opacity  of  torturer,  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  share  in  criminal  investiga- 
tions."   From  this  passage,  and  from 
the  expression  herausgegeben  (edited) 
in  the  title-page,  we  understand  that 
the"  Grosse  Malefizbuch''''  is  not. to 
he  viewed  as  an  original  composition, 
T^hich  the  word  verfasser,  (author) 
employed  in  the  preface,  might  have 
led  ns  to  believe.    This  makes  a  cer- 
tam  difference  in  the  critical  view  to 
be  taken  of  the  book.  Were  it  a  mere 
fiction,  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the 
probable  style  of  the  headsman,  in- 
diting, chiefly  as  matter  of  duty,  but 
yet  not  without  a  certain  rude  feeling 
And  interest  in  the  task,  the  crimes  and 
circumstances  his  sanguinary  profes- 
sion brought   under  his  notice,  we 
^onid  admit  some  skill  in  the  tone 
adopted.  But,  as  an  editor,  Mr  Ch^zy 
iias  performed  his  part  in  a  lazy  and 


slovenly  fashion.      lie    appears    to 
have  contented  himself  with  merely 
modernising    the    orthography,  and 
(slightly^  the  language.    With  excel- 
lent stuff  to  work  upon,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  a  very  complete 
and  remarkable  book:  he  has  been 
contented  to  put  forward  a  meagre  and 
deficient  one.  We  would  not  have  had 
him  greatly  alter  the  text.    Here  and 
there  a  little  curtailment  might  have 
been  advantageously  practised,  or  a 
paragraph    judiciously   interpolated. 
But  the  volumes  should  have  been 
richly  garnished  with  notes  and  com- 
mentaries,  instead  'of  being  wholly 
without  them.   From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  not  a  line  appears — at  the  end 
of  each  volume  we  vainly  seek  an 
appendix — explanatory  of  the  singular 
usages   so    frequently    referred    to ; 
referred  to  usually  in  as  cursory  and 
off-hand    a   way  as    if   they  were 
matters  of  present  custom,  to  which 
all  men  were  still  habituated,  and 
concerning  which  none  needed  enlight- 
enment.   Mr  Ch<^zy  seems  conscious 
of  his  fault,  for  he  tells  us,  in  a  half 
apologetic  tone,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
he  is  a  poet,  and  not  a  scholar.    No 
great  depth  of  scholarship  was  essential 
for  what  we  would  have  had  him  do. 
A  very  moderate  amount  of  study  and 
patience  would  have  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  necessary  information. 
Its  want  is  wofully  felt  as  we  wander 
through  his  bald  pages,  at  whose  foot 
not  the  smallest  fragment  of  a  note 
attracts  the  reader's  eye,  and  removes 
the  tantalised  feeling  with  which  he 
encounters  distant  and  nnexplained 
allusions,  and  is  compelled  to  guess 
their  purport.     "  This  work,"  says 
Mr  Ch^zy,  "  intended  to  represent 
men  and  circumstances  as  they  once 
may  have  been,  is  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  documental  authority. 
The  Malefizbuch    may  be  styled  a 
poetical  Pitaval."  In  view  of  this  pro- 
fessed design  of  poetising  his  mate- 
rials, and  of  conveying,  through  a  ro- 
mantic medium,  information  concern- 
ing old  times  and  obsolete  customs,  we 
can  but  repeat  that  the  author's  per- 
formance has  fallen  short  of  his  pro- 
ject.   But  the  subject  was  too  good  to 
be  wholly  spoiled,  even  by  the  clum- 
siest treatment,  with  which,  however, 
it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  charge  Mr 
Ch^zy,  whose  faults  are  rather  of 
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omission  than  commission.  And  the 
anathemas  we  are  tempted,  in  our 
progress  through  his  pages,  to  invoke 
upon  his  head,  are  frequently  checked 
by  the  occurrence  of  inteixjsting  pas- 
sages, and  striking  incidents. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Malefiz- 
buch  are  various  in  the  form  and  na- 
ture of  their  contents,  although  all 
bear  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
and  illustrate,  in  different  points  of 
view,  the  criminal  laws  and  customs  of 
a  rude,  cruel,  and  superstitious  period. 
Besides  the  absence  of  notes,  the 
author  is  ffuilty  of  the  common  Ger- 
man carelessness  about  dates  and 
places,  and  is  often  very  vague  in  his 
indication  of  both.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  his  first  volume,  which 
many  readers  will  consider  the  best, 
by  reason  of  a  certain  melancholy  in- 
terest running  through  it.  We  are 
appealed  to  for  our  sympathy  with 
the  misfortunes  of  an  executioner's 
son,  who,  after  absenting  himself  from 
his  country,  and  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  his  station,  is  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  loathsome  inheri- 
tance of  his  father,  and  wield  axe 
and  work  rack  in  obedience  to  the 
law's  stem  dictates.  This  volume 
(each  volume  has  a  special  title,  inde- 
I)endently  of  the  general  one)  is  called 
*'  Ten  Narratives  from  Master  Hiim- 
merling's  Life  and  Memoirs."  They 
are  chapters  rather  than  detached 
narratives,  for  a  connecting  thread 
mns  through  them,  and  they  in  fact 
form  a  complete  history  of  the  child- 
hood and  youth  oiMeister  HUmmerUng^ 
the  German  Jack  Ketch.  The  name 
of  the  latter  personage  upon  an  Eng- 
lish title-page,  would  be  suggestive  of 
little  beyond  the  drop  at  Newgate, 
and  penny  tracts  sold  at  street  cor- 
ners. But  none  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  German  heads- 
man of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  so 
unjust  as  to  class  him  with  the  vulgar 
and  prosaic  ofiicial  who  executes  in 
England  the  last  sentence  of  the  law. 
Formerly,  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
the  scnARFRicHTE'R  was  held  ehrhar 
or  of  honourable  repute.  The  broad 
bright  sword  was  the  only  instrument 
of  death  he  condescended  to  touch, 
and  consequently  his  dealings  were 
with  men  of  gentle  blood,  for  whom 
decapitation  was  especially  resen'cd. 
Infamous  chastisements  were  inflicted 


by  the  dishonouring  hands 
Henher  or  common  hangmai 
was  considered  anriichig  or  inf 
Gradually,  the  two  offices  wer 
ded  in  one,  the  headsman's  pri 
were  abridged  or  became  total! 
lete  ;  and  the  grim  romance  ati 
to  the  stem  saturnine  man  w 
days  of  notable  executions,  a; 
on  the  scaffold  in  bright  scarle 
tie,  and  peaked  hat  with  sable  i 
and  with  one  flashing  sweep 
terrible  blade  severed  head 
shoulders  of  well-bora  criminai 
dissipated  and  forgotten.  S 
the  crowded  and  diversified  can 
the  middle  ages,  the  strange 
stands  prommently  forth,  recall 
its  associations,  many  a  dar 
and  wild  legend.  But  the  chj 
great  since  then.  "  The  exec 
now-a-days,"  says  Mr  Chezy, 
citizen  like  any  body  else,  an 
and  eligible;  if  he  possess 
property,  he  may  be  sent  as 
to  the  second  Chamber,  and  \ 
give  his  vote  against  capital  ] 
ment.  The  headsman  of 
centuries  has  faded  into  a  tra 
and  a  poet  may  therefore  be  i 
to  sketch  his  portrait  once  mor 
haps  for  the  last  time,  in  all  its 
ent  aspects  and  mysterious  he 
And  without  further  prelude, 
introduced  to  the  last  minister 
law,  a  meek  and  melancholy 
who  remembers,  one  still  S 
morning,  that  it  is  his  boundc 
to  keep  up  the  record  in  the  A 
buch,  begun  by  his  great -grand 
the  first  of  his  race  who  could 
Whilst  pondering  over  this  ne 
he  incidentally  recapitulates  s 
his  privileges  and  advantages 
he  is  of  as  good  descent  after  h 
as  the  best  nobleman  in  tht 
Roman  empire,  tracing  back 
nealogy  to  the  days  of  Henry  tl 
of  Germany,  suraamed  the  I 
who  nominated  his  ancestor 
office  of  executioner,  since  wh 
family  has  held  house  and  | 
goods  and  profits,  in  fief  of  the 
And  how  he  is  no  way 
to  the  authorities  of  the 
further  than  that  he  is  bound  t 
them  with  sword,  axe,  whe* 
cord,  with  ladder,  screws  and 
pitch,  sulphur  and  rods,  dthei 
own  person  or  by  his  assista 
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his    letter    of    privileges    dictates. 
Keither  is  he  infamous,  like  those  of 
his  men  who  remove  dead  beasts  and 
do   such  like   unclean  work ;   and, 
whoever  addresses  him  with  contemp- 
tuous speech,  shall  be  fined  accord- 
ing to  law  of  the  empire,  as  if  he 
hiui  insulted  a  lord  of  the  council. 
Finally,  when  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates fiLain  by  his  hand  shall  exceed 
five  hundred^  the  headsman  has  a 
right,  if  it  so  please  him,  to  abandon 
his  charge,  and  mix  once  more  upon 
equal  terms  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
Alter    this    recapitulation,    Master 
Hammeiling  takes  up  his  own  history 
fimn  the  day  of  his  birth,  when  he 
was  laid  in  his  father's  arms  as  he 
returned  from  burning  an  old  witch 
upon  the    market-place.      This    he 
finds  set  down  in  his  father's  hand- 
writing, and  also  how  he  was  chris- 
tened by  the  name  of  Berthold,  on  the 
Tery  day  on  which  Black  Hannah,  the 
child-murderess,  was  executed ;  whilst 
her  accomplice,  long  Heinz,  was  com- 
pelled to  look  on  at  the  execution, 
and  was    then  flogged   out   of  the 
town  and  district.    The  latter  would 
have  been  hung,  had  not  the  execu- 
tioner saved  him,  in  virtue  of  an  old 
privilege,  which    he    exercised    less 
out  of  love  for  Heinz  than  for  fear 
of  its  becoming  annulled  by  disuse. 
Had  a   daughter  mstead  of  a  son 
been  bom  to  Mm,  he  had  a  right 
to  save  the  poor  girl  who  had  fallen 
yictim  to  a  base  seducer.      So  was 
it   set    forth    in    the    headsman's 
charter. 

Berthold   Benz    traces    back    his 
recollections  to  a  very  early  period  of 
his  childhood,  and  in  his  manner  of 
narrating  them  there  is  a  quaint  sad 
simplicity,  by  no  means  unattractive. 
"My  mother,   God  help  her!"    he 
says,  "right  well  do  I  remember  her ; 
and  though  I  should  live  a  hundred 
and  many  hundred  years,  I  still  shall 
ever  have  her  before  me,  with  her 
kindly  blue  eyes  and  her  ringlets  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  flax  which  she 
drew  from  the  distafl*  with  her  slender 
white  fingers,  and  sent  whirling  round 
the  spindle.    We  were  always  alone  ; 
my  father  went  about  his  aflaii*s,  and 
of  the  servants  none  came  near  us  in 
onr  apartment,  or  in  our  little  flower- 
garden — parted  by  hedge  and  fence 
from  the  rest  of  the  court — save  and 


except  fat  Grcthel,  a  sturdy  broad- 
footed  Swabian  girl,  my  mother's 
cousin,  and  taken  in  by  her  for  the 
love  of  God."  And  Berthold  was 
happy  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  in 
his  childish  fancy  deemed  the  heads- 
man's hereditary  dwelling,  with  its 
high  surrounding  wall,  to  be  little 
short  of  a  fortress,  and  held  the  vaulted 
sitting-room,  with  its  three  narrow 
windows,  at  least  equal  to  any  hall  in 
the  proud  castle  that  towered  npon 
the  cliff  beyond  the  stream.  But  his 
tranquil  happiness  lasted  not  long; 
the  troubles  of  the  doomster's  son  had 
an  eariy  beginning.  "  On  a  sudden, 
my  dearest  mother  wept  more  than 
she  smiled,  grew  pale  and  yet  paler, 
weak  and  still  more  weak,  until  at  last 
she  was  unable  to  lead  me  out  into 
the  garden.  At  the  same  time  I 
ccas^  to  see  my  father.  Neither  at 
meals,  nor  as  formerly,  in  the  cham- 
ber, of  a  morning,  was  he  visible,  and 
however  early  I  got  up,  the  answer  to 
my  questions  always  was  that  he  had 
already  gone  out.  And  one  day, 
Heaven  only  knows  how  it  happen^, 
dear  mother  was  gone,  and  when  I 
screamed  and  wept  for  her,  Swabian 
Grcthel  beat  me,  and  said  that  "  she 
was  my  mother  now."  From  this 
day,  Berthoid's  sufierings  began. 
Hated  by  his  stepmother,  neglected 
by  his  father,  who  was  infatuated 
with  his  young  wife, — he  was  left  to 
run  wild  with  the  executioner's  as- 
sistants. After  a  while,  a  brother 
was  bom,  and  then  his  lot  became 
still  harder.  He  was  sent  to  sleep 
amongst  the  bay  in  the  loft ;  and  the 
sole  notice  he  obtained  from  his 
father  was  when  the  latter  instructed 
him  in  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  But 
old  Benz  was  a  harsh  teacher,  and  the 
child  preferred  to  receive  his  lessons 
from  Ai'uulph,  the  chief  assistant, 
who  took  liim  with  him  to  the  town 
and  on  rambles  in  the  forest ;  taught 
him  to  sever  cabbage-heads  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  and  told  him,  as  they  sat 
together  upon  the  top  of  the  lonely 
gallows-tree,  wonderful  tales  and 
strange  anecdotes  of  their  craft  and 
its  professoi-s.  These  Berthold  drank 
in  with  greedy  ear ;  and,  although 
terrified  at  first  by  the  sight  of  the 
grim  black  gallows,  of  the  mouldering 
skeletons  depending  from  it,  and  the 
ill-omened  birds   that    croaked   and 
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hovered  around  its  summit,  lie  soon 
got  used  to  his  **  father's  workshop," 
gladly  climbed  the  ladder  to  his  lofty 
perch,  and  enjoyed  the  terror  of  the 
passing  horseman  whom  an  unexpected 
greeting  in  Amulph's  harsh  voice 
caused  to  spur  his  steed  in  terror,  and 
hasten  on  his  road.  "The  Thief's 
Thumb,"  one  of  the  narratives  of  this 
practical  joker  and  hangman,  is  not 
without  its  wild  interest,  but  we  can- 
not dwell  upon  episodes ;  our  object 
being  rather  to  exhibit  the  headsman's 
social  position  and  peculiar  privi- 
leges. One  of  the  latter — and  not  the 
least  curious — is  shown  in  the  chapter 
headed  ''  Vom  Rosenthal," — from  the 
Valley  of  Roses — in  which  Berthold's 
adventures  may  properly  bo  said  to 
begin.  - 

"  Regularly  each  Saturday  evening 
after  vespers,  my  father  (now  in 
heaven)  went  into  the  town,  turned 
from  the  market-place  into  the  alley 
known  as  the  Rosenthal,  which  winds, 
narrow  and  dark,  in  the  direction  of 
the  prison  and  behind  St  Kiimmer- 
niss,  and  struck,  at  regular  intervals, 
three  heavy  blows  upon  the  door  of  a 
great  dark  house,  bearing  the  sign  of 
the  Elephant.  Thereupon,  an  old 
woman  gave  him  entrance,  ushered 
him  into  a  spacious  arched  hall,  and 
placed  a  wooden  stoup  of  wine  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  upon  the  table. 
Whilst  he  ate  and  drank,  a  number 
of  young  women  entered  the  room, 
every  one  of  whom  handed  him  a 
silver  coin,  sometimes  exchanged  a 
word  with  liim,  and  then  walked  away 
in  silence.  Almost  all  these  women 
had  a  strange  look,  the  lustre  of  their 
staring  eyes  was  quenched,  their 
features  were  drawn,  their  cheeks 
pale,  and  their  clothes  hung  loosely 
upon  them  ;  they  looked  shyly  at  my 
father,  but  kindly  at  me,  as  though 
they  would  gladly  have  kissed  and 
caressed  me.  This,  however,  as  I 
svfterwards  found,  was  strictly  forbid- 
den them ;  and  once,  when  a  young 
girl  extended  her  hand  to  pat  my 
cheek,  my  father  exclaimed,  '  Away 
with  you,  hussy!'  and  struck  her 
upon  the  face.  Whereupon  the  poor 
girl  slunk  from  the  room,  bleeding  at 
mouth  and  nose,  and  pursued  by  the 
laughter  of  her  companions." 

At  times,  Benz  would  leave  his  son 
in  the  lower  room,  whilst  he  searched 


the  house  to  see  that  no  strangers 
were  there  at  that  forbidden  hour. 
Then  Berthold  often  heard  screams 
and  sounds  of  quarrel ;  and  one  even- 
ing that  the  uproar  was  greater  than 
usual,  he  crept  in  alarm  from  the 
apartment,  and  found  his  way  throngh 
the  back  door  into  a  court,  where  a 
few  trees  grew,  and  at  whose  farther 
end  was  a  grass-plot,  on  which  linen 
lay  bleaching.  *'  On  the  grass,  near 
the  fountain,  sat  a  pretty  child,  keep- 
ing the  geese  and  fowls  and  grunting 
swine  fix)m  the  bleaching-place,  with 
a  long  stick,  and  when  she  saw  me, 
she  smiled  kindly  at  me.  I  went  up 
to  her,  took  the  little  maid's  hand,  and 
asked  her  name. 

" '  I  am  called  Elizabeth.  And 
you?' 

" '  Tliey  call  me  Benz,'  I  replied, 
and,  although  Amulph  had  constantly 
warned  mo  never  to  say  who  I  was, 
unless  asked,  I  thoughtlessly  added : 
^  and  I  am  the  headsman's  boy.' 

"I  shuddered  at  the  words  as  I 
spoke  them,  and  expected  Elizabeth 
to  shrink  from  me  with  disgust.  In- 
stead of  that  she  said,  quite  friendly, 

''  *  Sit  down  by  me,  Benz,  and  help 
me  to  watch  the  linen.' 

"  I  thought  myself  in  heaven ; 
since  dear  mother  had  left  me,  I  had 
never  known  the  joy  of  a  smile  from  a 
sweet  face.  In  a  moment  we  two 
children  were  the  best  of  friends,  sat 
hand  in  hand  beside  each  other, 
laughed  and  chattered  unceasingly, 
and  forgot  the  whole  world  besides. 
I  asked  little  Elizabeth  who  were  her 
parents.  She  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment with  her  great  black  eyes,  knew 
not  what  I  meant,  and  was  only  the 
more  bewildered  by  my  attempted 
explanation.  At  last  I  heard  mj 
father's  whistle,  kissed  ray  new 
friend,  and  ran  into  the  bouse.  On 
my  way  home,  I  told  my  father  what 
had  happened,  and  he  said  the  little 
maid  was  an  oi'phan,  whose  mother 
had  died  in  the  house,  and  whom  old 
Sarah  had  taken  charge  of.  A  father, 
however,  she  had  never  had,  at 
least  to  his  knowledge.  Thencefor- 
ward, I  went  nowhere  so  willingly 
as  to  the  town.  I  no  longer  cared 
that  the  passengers  avoided  ns,  and 
that  boys  pursued  ns  with  scoff  and 
insult.  I  knew  that  a  kind  greetioc 
and  a  loving  kiss  awaited  me,  and 
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little  Elizabeth  was  soon  as  dear  to 
me  as  my  blessed  mother  ;»80  that,  in 
mj  dreams,  their  two  fignres  blended 
into  one.  It  was  very  different 
afterwards,  when  the  heavenly  purity, 
in  whose  fall  glory  my  mother  had 
departed,  had  left  Elizabeth  for  ever. 

^^Thns,  I  came  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  grew  a  tall  strong  lad, 
skilfnl  and  active ;  already  I  was  so 
eipert  with  the  sword  that  with  a 
horizontal  cnt  I  sent  the  blade  be- 
tween blocks  piled  on  each  other, 
and  without  in  the  least  injoring 
them.  I  also  tied  a  noose  with  a 
dexterity  that  filled  Amulph  with 
proud  joy,  and  he  declared  me  fully 
qualified  to  officiate  upon  the  scaffold. 
It  happened  one  day  that  my  father, 
plagued  with  the  gout,  ordered  me  to 
go  alone  to  the  town,  and  to  fetch 
the  tribute  from  the  well-known 
hoose  of  the  Elephant.  lie  made  me 
promise  not  to  let  the  women  caress 
me,  and  to  lose  none  of  the  bright 
pfennings  they  had  to  give  me.  I 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  brought  him 
home  the  full  amount.  But  I  did  not 
tell  him  what  had  happened  to  me 
by  the  way.  When  the  b03rs,  who 
nsually  ran  after  us,  saw  that  I  was 
alone,  they  ventured  much  nearer 
than  formerly ;  and  amongst  them  I 
particularly  remarked  a  fair-haired 
lad,  who  had  always  been  the  most 
spiteful  and  violent  of  them  all,  and 
vhom  his  companions  sometimes 
called  Engolf,  sometimes  by  the 
nickname  of  Bully-bird.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  patrician,  of  the  noble 
Herr  Hahn  of  Baumgarten,  and  was 
somewhat  older  than  myself.  This 
time  he  followed  me  to  the  very 
thrtshold  of  the  house,  and  just  as 
the  door  was  opened  he  stnick  at 
me.  I  warded  his  blow,  and  re- 
turned it  with  one  upon  the  nose, 
^hich  knocked  him  down,  and  gave 
Die  time  to  enter  the  house." 

Berthold's  peraecutors  awaited  his 
exit  to  take  their  revenge,  but  he 
provided  himself  with  a  stick  for 
defence,  and,  moreover,  Elizabeth 
showed  him  an  opening  in  the  gar- 
den wall,  choked  with  bushes  and 
rubbish,  and  leading  into  a  timber- 
yard,  through  which  he  passed  un- 
seen, and  of  which  he  thenceforward 
av^uled  himself  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  his  playfellow.    Engolf,  however. 
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watched  him,  and  at  last,  on  a  cer- 
tain afternoon,  as  ho  turned  into  the 
timber-yard,  he  beard  a  shout  of 
"Huzza!  the  hangman's  boy ! "  and 
was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  lads, 
from  whom  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, and  severely  beaten,  by  the 
help  of  Elizabeth,  who  dragged  him 
into  the  garden  as  he  fell  sense- 
less from  a  blow  on  the  head.  In 
the  house  of  the  Elephant  he  lay 
for  some  time,  too  ill  for  removal, 
carefully  tended  by  his  child-mis- 
tress, and  by  the  wretched  but 
kind-hearted  women.  About  that 
period,  however,  the  *'  Lutheran 
heresy"  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the 
town,  and  a  certain  Dr  Neander 
preached  furiously  against  gambling 
and  dininkcnness,  and  against  such 
establishments  as  that  in  which  Ber- 
thold  was  confined  by  his  wounds ; 
"against  all  those  things,  in  short, 
which,  according  to  old  usage  and  to 
the  emperor's  statutes,  paid  tribute 
to  the  headsman.  This  pleased  the 
women  beyond  measure ;  with  yellow 
envy  they  had  long  seen  their  hus- 
bands, lovers,  and  sons,  wager  away 
their  fair  white  groschen  at  skittles 
and  dice  and  cards ;  the  headsman's 
daughters  in  the  Rosenthal  were  a 
yet  sharper  thorn  in  their  eyes ;  and 
now,  supported  by  the  preacher's 
frantic  harangues,  they  raised  such 
an  infernal  outcry  that  a  noble  coun- 
cillor trod  our  rights  under  foot  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  forbade  all  games 
of  chance,  and  sent  his  officers  to 
seize  the  loose  women  at  the  Ele- 
phant, and  put  them  across  the  fron- 
tier. This  occurred  just  at  the  time 
I  lay  ill  in  the  Rosenthal."  Ber- 
thold  was  carried  home  to  his 
stepmother,  who  would  not  receive 
him,  and  Amulph  made  him  a  bed 
in  the  hounds'  kennel,  for  which 
piece  of  humanity  his  violent  mistress 
beat  him,  and  procured  his  dismissal. 
And  throughout  the  book  wo  hear  no 
more  of  the  rough  but  well-meaning 
journeyman  hangman.  Berthold's  fa- 
ther came  to  visit  his  son  and  dress  his 
wounds,  but  the  henpecked  headsman 
dared  not  take  him  into  his  house. 
The  poor  boy  lay  suffering  and  hun- 
grj^  tormenting  himself  on  account  of 
Elizabeth,  whom  the  authorities  had 
removed  from  the  Rosenthal,  and 
given  in  charge  to  people  of  better 
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repute  than  those  who  had  had  care 
of  her  iufancy ;  but  who  those  peo- 
ple were,  and  where  he  should  seek 
his  little  friend,  Berthold  knew  not. 
And  when  he  recovered,  his  step- 
mother and  her  son  ill-treated  him, 
and  drove  him  from  their  presence ; 
and,  Amulph  having  left,  he  bad  no 
friend  or  companion  but  the  shaggy 
hounds  with  which  he  slept. 

At  this  point  of  his  youthful  tribula- 
tions, Master  Ilammerling  ceases  to 
discourse  of  himself,  and  abruptly 
transports  us  to  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
an  isolated  ])ublic  house,  consisting 
partly  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  watch- 
tower,  and  much  frequented  by  stu- 
dents, who  on  bright  summer  evenings 
loved  to  sit  under  the  trees  and  lie 
upon  the  gi*ass » before  its  door,  until 
the  tolling  bell  warned  them  to  re- 
turn to  the  town  before  gates  and 
bridges  were  closed  for  the  night. 
This  inn  was  kept  by  a  strange  old 
couple,  childless,  avaricious,  and,  as 
it  was  reported,  passing  rich,  who 
went  by  the  names  of  Father  Finch 
and  Mother  Blutrude.  They  pro- 
fessed great  poverty,  and  were  furious 
if  any  doubted  it,  which  few  cared  to 
do,  since  a  certain  rash  scofter  had 
suddenly  fallen  sick,  and  gradually 
withered  away  and  expired,  in  con- 
sequence, it  was  supposed,  of  certaui 
unholy  incantations  of  Mother  Blu- 
tnide.  The  fear  of  her  incantations, 
however,  did  not  deter  a  reckless  and 
debauched  student  from  laying  a  plan 
for  appropriating  her  concealed  trea- 
sures, lie  found  means  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  old  people,  and  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  nook  at  the  top 
of  the  old  tower,  whence  he  saw  them 
in  the  dead  of  night  counting  a  large 
sum  in  silver  coin,  lie  only  waited 
their  departure  to  possess  himself 
of  the  store,  when  he  heard  them 
talk  of  removing  to  the  same  place 
a  large  amount  of  Hungarian  ducats 
they  had  bestowed  elsewhere,  and  he 
reijolvcd  to  wait  where  he  was  for 
this  richer  booty.  He  waited  so 
long,  that  hunger,  thirst,  want  of 
sleep  and  greed  of  gold  bewildered 
his  weak  brain,  and  drove  him  mad. 
With  delirious  eagerness  he  filled  his 
cap  and  pockets  with  the  silver, 
rushed  down  the  high  steep  staircase, 
forced  the  door  with  his  foot,  and 
bursting  into  the  public  room,  seized 


Father  Finch  by  the  throat,  and  de- 
manded his  gold.  The  guests  came 
to  the  rescue,  dollars  and  crowns 
were  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  at 
last  the  madman  was  dragged  away 
to  prison,  whilst  old  Fmch  drove 
every  one  from  his  house,  barred  the 
door,  and  set  to  work  with  his  wife 
to  collect  the  treasure.  Benz  and  his 
son  were  in  the  town  when  the  lunatic 
student  was  carried  by,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  boy  came  running  in  witli 
news  that  Father  Finch  had  commit- 
ted suicide  from  anxiety  and  despair. 
Straightway  the  headsman  ordered 
one  of  his  men  to  fetch  his  great 
sword  and  get  ready  his  cart,  and 
then  he  took  the  road  to  the  Thistle, 
followed  by  an  inquisitive  mob,  press- 
ing as  close  to  his  heels  as  theu* 
aversion  to  his  calling  would  allow. 
He  went  to  exercise  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  privileges  of  his  office. 
What  this  was  may  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Chczy's  hangman. 

^^  We  found  the  old  house  sur- 
rounded by  gaping  idlers,  whom 
notliing  short  of  my  father^s  presence 
could  have  induced  to  open  a  path. 
They  gave  way  before  his  thrc^ening 
gesture  and  raised  voice,  and  we 
reached  a  loft  where  the  gray-headed 
sinner  hung  from  a  strong  staple,  his 
stiftened  feet  almost  touching  an  iron 
chest,  from  which  Blutrude,  who 
cowered  in  a  comer,  never  diverted 
her  gaze.  Soon  after  us  came  coan- 
cillors,  writers,  and  baiiifi^,  then  a 
man  bearing  the  sword,  which  the 
headsman  took,  and  after  cutting 
down  the  dead,  he  drew  a  circle  round 
the  corpse  as  far  as  his  weapon's 
point  could  reach.  Then  he  raised 
his  voice  and  said : 

"*I  stand  as  headsman  on  my  pro- 
perty and  heritage,  or  do  any  hero 
say  nay  V 

"  Then  one  of  the  council  replied : 
'  None  say  nay.  You  are  headsman 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city  and  in 
the  Count's  domain,  Master  Benz ; 
act  then  according  to  your  sealed 
rights  and  privileges,  and  with  God  s 
help,  as  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
ours.' 

* '  My  father  continued :  '  Thus  runs 
the  emperor's  decree :  Wheresoever 
any  one,  with  sinful  hand,  shall  take 
his  own  life,  there  is  every  thing,  in 
hall  or  chamber,    cellar,   bam,   or 
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Stable,  tbo  headsman's  property,  so 
far  as  he,  standing  beside  the  corpse, 
can  reach  with  his  sword  above  his 
head,  below  his  feet,  and  on  all  sides. 
Have  I  spoken  well  ? ' 

"*0n  my  soul  and  conscience,' 
replied  the  coundllor,  *you  have 
spoken  well.  And  so  take  hence 
what  to  thee  pertaineth.' " 

And,  in  spite  of  old  Blntmde's 
screams  and  protestations,  the  trea- 
sure-chest was  conveyed  away  in  the 
headsman's  cart.  Whilst  this  went 
on,  Berthold,  in  rambling  over  the 
house,  foond  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  given  into  the  nntender  care  of 
the  hostess  of  the  Thistle.  The  little 
hand-maid  was  delighted  to  meet  her 
old  friend,  and  they  were  engaged  in 
affectionate,  colloquy  when  Blntrade, 
fnrions  at  the  loss  of  her  pelf,  fell  upon 
them  with  blows  and  abuse.  Ber- 
thold cared  little  for  her  violence  to 
himself,  but  when  she  attacked  Eliza- 
beth his  forbearance  deserted  him, 
and,  apostrophising  her  as  a  witch, 
he  expressed  a  passionate  hope  that 
the  day  wonld  come  when  he  should 
set  fire  to  her  death-faggots.  The 
effect  oi  this  wish  is  described  in  a 
singular  passage : — "  She  shrank  from 
-  me  and  was  silent.  Whether  it  was 
that  my  words  sounded  prophetically 
to  her  evil  conscience,  or  that  my  boy- 
ish glance  already  possessed  that  pecu- 
liar power  which  has  since  often  made 
strong  men  quake,  and  given  noble 
horses  the  mad  staggers,  Blutrudc 
reeled  aside  like  a  drunken  person, 
flUowed  me  to  take  leave  of  Elizabeth 
nndisturbed,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards did  not  regain  her  usual  vigour 
and  malice."  This  strange  power, 
attributed  to  himself  by  the  heads- 
man, is  referred  to  further  on  in  the  vo- 
lume, when  a  horse  shies  and  is  seized 
with  staggers  at  the  mere  glance  of 
Berthold's  eye.  That  the  gaze  of  the 
public  executioner  might  have  a  strong 
effect  upon  men,  in  an  age  when  he 
was  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  super- 
stitions horror,  would  have  nothing 
to  surprise  ;  nor  is  it  astonishing  that 
an  old  woman,  already  suspected  of 
witchcraft,  should  be  terrified  and 
tongue-tied  by  a  hint  of  tar-barrels 
from  the  month  of  the  hangman's  son. 
The  power  of  his  evil  eye  upon  horses 
is  more  difficult  to  explain  and  credit. 
Bnt  admittuig  the  substance  and  hici- 
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dents  of  the  book  before  us  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  bonajide  chronicles,  and 
there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  amount 
of  internal  evidence  corroborative  of 
the  editor's  assertion  to  that  effect, 
such  passages  as  this  are  highly 
cnrious  illustrations  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  that  day.  In  most  parts 
of  the  world  the  evil  eye  has  been  a 
favourite  belief.  The  French  have 
their  Mauvais-oeil,  the  Germans  their 
Schelauge,  the  Italians  the  !Malocchio ; 
and  if  in  any  of  those  countries  mes- 
merism had  been  invented  and  prac- 
tised two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
its  disciples  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  held  endowed  with  the 
power  attributed  to  himself  by  Ber- 
thold Benz. 

The  dismissal  of  Amulph,  his  chief 
aide-de-camp,  had  left  the  heads- 
man short-handed,  and  in  vain  he 
sought  some  one  to  supply  his  place ;  so 
that  after  having,  for  very  many  years, 
put  his  hand  to  no  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment save  the  broad  short  sword, 
the  chief  emblem  of  his  ofhce,  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  compelled  to  de- 
scend to  lower  fimctions,  and  to  break 
a  murderer  on  the  wheel.  At  this  exe- 
cution a  rare  incident  occurred,  show- 
ing another  of  the  Scfmrfrichtefs  pri- 
vileges. The  culprit  was  bound  upon 
the  grating,  and  Benz  dealt  him  the 
first  blow,  upon  the  shin.  The  bone 
snapped,  and  the  unhappy  victim,  a 
man  of  gigantic  frame  and  strength, 
maddened  by  extremity  of  agony, 
wrenched  out  the  cramp-iron  to  which 
his  right  wrist  was  bound,  and  exten- 
ded his  arm  to  ward  off  the  coming 
blow.  Thereupon  a  forward  young 
man  stepped  thoughtlessly  out  of  the 
crowd,  seized  the  criminal's  arm  and 
drew  it  back,  whilst  one  of  the  execu- 
tioner's assistants  again  drove  in  the 
iron.  Then  the  headsman  laid  down 
his  wheel,  steppe<l  up  to  the  impru- 
dent youth,  clappe<l  his  hand  upon  hi* 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Now  art  thou 
mine  till  thy  day  of  death."  Volun- 
tary aid  given  to  the  executioner  en- 
tailed perpetual  servitude,  inevitable 
and  infamous.  In  this  instance,  the 
volunteer,  by  trade  a  turner  from 
Nuremberg,  and  who  was  also  a  pro- 
fessional pugilist,  was  comiwUed,  in 
spite  of  prayers  and  repugnance,  to 
strip  his  jerkin  and  assist  in  the  hor- 
rible execution  then  going  forward, 
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after  which  he  mournfully  accom- 
panied his  new  mates  to  the  execu- 
tioner's dwelling.  House  and  home, 
bis  honest  name,  and  a  loving  and 
expectant  bride,  were  all  for  ever 
lost  to  him  by  this  one  rash  act.  And 
the  only  hope  he  dared  indulge 
was,  that  his  family  and  friends 
might  never  learn  his  fate,  but 
deem  him  dead  in  distant  parts. 
The  cniel  severity  with  which  Master 
Benz  enforced  his  privilege  was  re- 
quited to  him  by  his  pressed  recruit, 
who  found  undue  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Grethel.  The  Nuremberger,  how- 
ever, absorbed  in  grief,  took  little  heed 
of  the  lady's  amorous  advances ;  and 
she,  incensed  by  his  indifference, 
applied  to  old  Blutrude  for  a  love- 
philter.  All  this  forms  a  part  of  the 
romantic  plot  which  is  made  the  ve- 
hicle for  exhibiting  the  public  and 
private  existence  of  the  headsman  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  we  need  but 
briefly  touch  upon  it.  The  Nurem- 
berg Joseph  drank  the  potion,  which 
reminded  him,  by  its  exhilarating 
effects,  of  "  the  foaming,  reaming 
drink  he  had  once  tasted  at  his 
roaster's  wedding  at  Namur,  in 
Brabant,  and  which  the  Walloons 
fetch  from  the  county  of  Champagne, 
in  France,  to  thin  their  blood,  clogged 
by  thick  barley  beer."  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  young  man  repented  of  de- 
ceiving Benz,  who  w«is  kind  to  him 
after  his  rough  fashion ;  and  one 
morning  that  the  headsman  called  him 
to  his  room,  to  eat  a  savoury  pottage 
his  wife  had  prepared,  but  for  which 
he  himself  felt  little  appetite,  Veit 
(the  Nuremberger)  thought  the  mo- 
ment opportune  to  make  a  clean 
breast,  and,  whilst  eating,  began  his 
confession.  Meanwhile  Grethel,  sup- 
erintending in  the  kitchen  the  break- 
fast of  her  household,  missed  and 
asked  for  her  favourite.  '^  He  is  in 
the  master's  room,"  was  the  reply, 
**  eating  the  pottage."  The  heads- 
man's wife  grew  pale  as  death,  for  the 
pottage  was  poisoned.  She  hurried 
into  the  room  just  as  Veit,  after  com- 
pleting his  confession,  fell  in  convul- 
sions upon  the  floor;  and  her  hus- 
band, indignant  at  her  infidelity, 
stripped  his  leathern  girdle  and  fu- 
riously beat  her,  loading  her  with 
opprobrious  epithets.  She  escaped 
from  his  hands,  and  ran  into  the  to^n. 


exhibited  the  cuts  upon  her  face  and 
arms  to  the  authorities,  accusedher hus- 
band of  this  ill-treatment,  andofhaving 
poisoned  his  assistant  in  a  moment  of 
groundless  jealousy.  Benz  was  forth- 
with aiTested.  Appearances  were 
strong  against  him.  He  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  invite  his  servant  to 
eat  the  mess  intended  for  himself. 
And  when  the  effects  of  the  poison 
manifested  themselves,  he  had  beaten 
his  wife  instead  of  rendering  assist- 
ance to  the  sufferer,  who  had  died 
soon  afterwards.  His  protestations 
of  innocence  were  discredited ;  and  as 
he  persisted  in  not  confessing  a  crime 
he  had  not  committed,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  that  torture-chamber  whose 
horrors  he  had  so  often  superintended. 
He  shrunk  not  at  sight  of  the  rack, 
but  stood  upon  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  repudiated  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  council,  and  appealed  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  "  My  lord9  would 
not  listen  to  this,  and  appealed,  In 
their  tuni,  to  the  special  privileges  of 
the  town  ;  but  the  strange  headsman, 
whom  thev  had  summoned  to  their 
assistance,  pulled  down  to  the  wrist 
the  shirt  sleeves  he  had  rolled  np,  put 
on  his  doublet,  and  declared,  with 
steadfast  voice,  that  he  must  certiunly, 
in  execution  of  a  legal  judgment,  tor- 
ture his  own  son,  if  required,  but  that 
he  would  not  act  against  the  Empe- 
ror's ordinances,  or  lay  hand  upon  a 
brother-craftsman  in  obedience  to  an 
arbitrary  command."  So  the  coun- 
sellors, finding  the  executive  fail 
them,  and  being  also,  as  it  would 
appear,  legally  in  the  wrong,  were 
compelled  to  concede  Master  Benz's 
claim  to  be  arraigned  before  another 
court  of  judicature.  The  delay  was 
the  headsman's  salvation.  Count 
Ruprecht,  a  sort  of  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  nobleman  of  great  weight  in  the 
district,  obtained  admission  to  his 
dungeon,  under  pretence  of  consulting 
him  about  a  disease,  which  "  leech 
and  surgeon,  wise- women  and  farriers, 
had  been  unable  to  cure."  From  this 
it  would  appear  that  in  those  days  the 
executioner  either  dabbled  in  the 
medical  art,  or  was  supposed  to  pos- 
sess prescriptions  (perhaps  charms)  of 
eflScacy  in  certain  cases.  We  have 
been  unable  to  trace  any  particulars 
connected  with  this  belief;  and  'Ms 
Chezy,  although  he  must  hare  access 
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in  Germany  to  many  more  sources  of 
sa(^  information  than  are  open  to  ns, 
leaves  his  readei*s,  as  usual,  wholly  in 
the  dark. 

The  brief  dialogue  in  the  dungeon 
is  curious  and  characteristic.     The 
Count,  straitened  in  his  finances,  covets 
the  non  chest  with  a  golden  lining, 
taken  by  Benz  from  beneath  the  feet 
of  Father  Finch  the  suicide.    In  con- 
sideration of  its  receipt,  he  engages 
to  rescue  the  executioner  from  his 
unpleasant  position.    The  latter,  al- 
though innocent,  is  by  no  means  con- 
fident of  acquittal,  and  accepts  the 
terms.    Then  says  the  Count  to  the 
headsman,  with  touching  confidence, 
'^  You  have  been  known  to  me  for 
many  years  as  an  honourable  man,  I 
reqiure  no  other  guarantee  than  your 
word.    And  I  pledge  my  honour  as  a 
nobleman  to  rescue   you,  either  by 
craft  or  by  the  strong  hand."    Re- 
course to  violence  was  unnecessary. 
The  Count  revived  an  old  tribunal, 
long  in  disuse,  which  sat  under  an 
aged  oak  by  the  river^s  brink,  and 
consisted  of  himself  alone.   The  coun- 
cil bad  little  fancy  for  giving  up  their 
prisoner,  but  yielded  to  menaces  in 
the  emperor's  name,  and  Benz  was 
brought  before  this  primitive  court. 
The  burgomaster  supported  the  ac- 
cusation, but,  on  the  other  hand,  seven 
iiobljr-born  persons  deposed  on  oath 
to  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  Etzcl 
the  cup-bearer,  a  stalwart  retainer 
«>f  the  Count's,  renowned  in  all  the 
<x)untry-side  for  his  reckless  courage 
:uid  powerful  arm,  threw  his  glove 
into  the  ring,  and  challenged  to  mortal 
combat  any  who  should  question  it. 
Thrice   the    herald   proclaimed   the 
defiance,  but  none  took  it  up ;  the  suu 
went  down,  and  the  Count  declared 
the  charge  unfounded  and  the  prisoner 
free.    This  was  the  first  and  last  time 
Count  Kuprecht  asserted  his  right  to 
liold  this  penal  tribunal.    And  sub- 
sequently an  Imperial  decree  declared 
the  judgment  null  and  the  Count's 
privilege  obsolete.    But  before .  that 
came  to  pass,  the  headsman's  inno- 
cesce  was  established,  and  the  true 
culprit  discovered. 

During  his  captivity,  Benz  had 
reflected  on  hia  nnkindness  to  his 
first-bom,  and  resolved  to  repair  past 
injustice  by  better  treatment.  On 
i-etumlng  home,  his  first  inquiry  was 


for  Berthold.  Tlie  answer  was,  that 
the  boy  had  run  away.  The  truth 
was,  that  his' stepmother  had  had  him 
conveyed  to  a  long  distance  from  hi» 
father's  house,  and  by  frightful 
menaces  deterred  him  from  returning. 
And  now  she  wheedled  her  husband 
out  of  a  pardon,  and  things  resumed 
their  old  course  in  the  headsman's 
house.  We  pass  over  a  good  deal  of 
episodical  matter,  having  little  to  do 
with  the  main  subject  of  the  book ; 
amongst  other  things,  a  long  account 
of  a  son  of  Count  Kuprecht,  who  was 
sent  on  his  travels  in  charge  of  a 
learned  preceptor  and  bad  horseman, 
one  Dr  Wohlgemuth,  on  whom  the 
scamp  of  a  pupil  played  an  infinity 
of  mischievous  tricks,  proving  that 
travelling  tutors  three  hundred  years 
ago  haa  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
After  an  absence  of  some  duration, 
Berthold  returns  home  in  the  suite  of 
this  young  Count  Ulrich,  finds  Eliza- 
beth still  at  the  sign  of  the  Thistle, 
and  his  old  enemy  Engolf  and  other 
dissolute  companions  persecuting  her 
with  their  insolent  addresses,  to 
which  she  turns  a  deaf  ear.  She  has 
not  forgotten  Berthold ;  their  childish 
afiection  has  grown  into  love,  and 
they  mutually  plight  their  troth. 
Soon  afterwai'ds,  Berthold  seta  out  on 
a  three  years'  pilgrimage,  during 
which  to  leara  surgery  and  farriery, 
and  Count  Kuprecht  promises  that, 
on  his  return,  none  but  he  shall  shoo 
his  hoi*ses  and  cure  his  servants.  But 
the  headsman's  son  haa  higher  aspi- 
rations, and  resolves  to  become  a 
physician.  At  Heidelberg  and  Paris 
the  three  years  pass  quickly  by  in 
diligent  study,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  has  conquered  the  doctor's 
gown,  and  returns  to  his  native  place 
as  Dominus  Bcrtholdus.  As  he 
draws  near  to  the  town,  he  prays  in 
heart  for  a  good  omen  to  Avelcome  his 
return ;  but  none  is  vouchsafed  him, 
and  in  its  stead  he  meets  Engolf  and 
has  an  angry  colloquy.  At  the  little 
inn  he  sees  Elizabeth,  who  betrays 
great  agitation  on  beholding  him,  for 
a  report  had  been  set  about  of  his 
death.  At  a  ball  to  which  he  accom- 
panies her,  held  at  the  old  house  of 
the  Elephant,  now  converted  into  a 
respectable  inn,  he  meets  Engolf,  who 
coarsely  taunts  him  with  taking  up 
with  his  cast-off  mistress.    Elizabeth 
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caunot  repel  the  imputation,  Berthold 
spurns  her  from  him,  and  strikes 
EnjTolf ;  a  fight  ensues,  blood  is  shed, 
and  the  headsman's  son  is  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  a  while.  Then 
comes  some  more  extraneous  matter, 
until  we  find  Berthold  established  as 
assistant  in  the  house  of  Master 
Baldwin  the  physician,  who  one  day 
sends  him  to  attend  the  infliction  of 
torture  on  an  old  woman  accused  of 
witchcraft.  In  the  wrinkled  wretch 
bound  upon  the  rack,  he  recognises 
old  Blutrude,  and  here,  after  seven 
years'  sepai'ation,  he  meets  his  father. 
"  The  headsman  had  grown  old  in 
those  seven  years:  his  silver  hair 
liung  scantily  over  his  temples ;  his 
liigh  bald  brow  was  crossed  with  fur- 
rows ;  his  long  beard  resembled  thick 
snow-flakes ;  but  still  he  was  strong 
and  vigorous.  From  his  short  and 
muscular  neck  his  broad  slioulders 
spread  in  powerful  development ;  his 
long  arms  were  uen'ous,  his  fists  of 
iron ;  his  eyes  glittered  as  in  the  days 
of  his  prime ;  and  the  dusky  red  of 
his  countenance  bore  witness  that  the 
old  man  had  not  vet  abandoned  the 
l)leasures  of  the  bottle,  in  spite  of  the 
gout,  whose  presence  w\i3  indicated 
by  his  wide  .shapeless  boots  of  soft 
buckskin.  On  beholding  liim,  a  cold 
shudder  came  over  me ;  and  yet  it 
needed  an  eflbrt  not  to  fall  into  his 
nrms  and  greet  him  with  the  name  of 
father,  and  ofler  mv  aid  in  his  liorri- 
ble  olfice.  Behind  him  stood  his 
assistant,  a  stout  young  fellow,  in 
whose  features  and  reddish  haii'  I 
recognised  Grethel's  son."  Here  a 
touch  of  witchcraft  comes  in ;  Blu- 
trude, after  ten*il)le  tortures,  con- 
fessing hei'  dealings  with  tlie  demon, 
and  implicating  Cirethel  and  her  son, 
the  fonner  of  whom  had  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  accompanying  her  once 
in  the  year  to  a  witches'  sabbath 
upon  tlie  Blocksberg,  whilst  an  evil 
spirit  assumed  her  foi-m  in  her  hus- 
band's couch.  Upon  receiving  this 
startling  information,  old  Benz  falls 
down,  sti-uck  with  apoplexy,  and  pre- 
sently expires,  in  spite  of  the  remedies 
applied  by  Berthold,  who  in  his  emo- 
tion betrays  himself  as  the  headsman's 
son.  He  is  immediately  seized,  and 
put  in  irons.  His  life  is  in  danger, 
for  he  has  incurred  the  penalty  of  the 
gallows  by  daring  to  mix  with  his 


fellow-men,  and  to  forget  the  stigma 
and  isolation  prescribed  by  his  b&th. 
But  the  executioner  being  dead,  his 
youngest  son  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  prison  full  of  criminals,  seve- 
ral of  whom  are  soon  to  be  put  to  the 
torture,  the  authorities  let  Berthold 
go  free,  on  condition  of  his  assuming 
his  father's  office.  To  this  he  consents, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
halter,  and  at  once  takes  possession  of 
the  house  whose  threshold  he  had 
expected  never  again  to  cross. 

The  closing  cliapter  of  the  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Headsman's  Wedding," 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  ori- 
ginal of  the  whole  book.  Berthold's 
installation  in  his  father's  house  and 
ofiice  had  not  long  occurred,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  the  latter, 
and  to  put  to  the  rack  his  old  and  bit- 
ter foe  Engolf  of  Baumgarten,  accused 
of  conspiracy  against  the  state.  Even 
under  the  torture,  the  profligate  found 
sneers  and  sharp  words  to  address  to 
his  executioner,  and  boasted  of  his 
base  triumph  over  the  imhappy  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  prison  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  her  infant.  Whilst  in  a 
state  of  frenzy,  she  had  throT\Ti  it  into 
the  water.  Maddened  by  his  enemy's 
tauuts,  the  headsman  exercised  to  the 
very  utmost  the  tortures  at  his  com- 
mand, and  tugged  and  strained  till 
every  joint  of  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
dislocated,  and  the  foam  stood  upon 
his  lips.  At  last  Engolf  confessed  his 
crime  and  was  released  from  the  hands 
of  him  who  had  crushed  his  body,  and 
whose  heart  he  had  broken.  Then 
Berthold  received  orders  to  hold  him- 
self ready,  in  three  davs  from  that 
time,  to  execute  Elizabetn,  condemned 
to  die  by  the  sword. 

''  It  was  a  hard  trial  for  me,  when, 
upon  tlie  eve  of  this  execution,  I  had 
to  betake  myself  to  her  prison,  to 
share,  according  to  old  cnstom,  the 
culprit's  last  meal.  The  priest  had 
just  left  her  when  I  entered  the  nar- 
row cell,  and  she  sat  buried  in  thought, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  her 
long  black  hair  falling  like  a  veil  over 
her  face,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap." 
The  poor  gii-1  could  not  make  up  her 
mind  to  die,  and  wildly  implored  her 
former  lover  to  save  her,  ignorant  that 
she  was  to  perish  by  his  nand.  But 
his  feelings  towards  her  had  under- 
gone a  totol  change ;  indignation  and 
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contempt  had  replaced  affection  ;  and 
he  beheld  her  despair  and  heard  her 
entreaties  without  a  spark  of  compunc- 
tion. ^^You  must  die,  Elizabeth/* 
he  said,  ^'  and  truly  by  no  other  hand 
than  mine." 

*'She  gazed  at  me  with  expanded 
eyeballs,  her  features,  distorted  by 
deapair,  gradually  assumed  a  milder 
expression,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  crossed  her  pale  lips.  ^  Death 
from  your  hand  is  sweet,*  she  at  last 
said.  ^Here  is  my  heart,  sM^e! 
M^hy  delay?  I  am  ready.*  These 
gentle  words  broke  down  my  anger ; 
I  had  to  lean  against  a  pillar  in  order 
not  to  sink  to  the  ground,  and  had 
hardly  strength  to  rej^ly.  *  Will  you 
not  understand  me,  Elizabeth  ?  Have 
vou  forgotten  whose  son  I  am?'** 
Then  she  told  him  how  a  traveller  had 
come  to  the  inn,  and  had  said  (proba- 
Uy  at  Engolfs  instigation)  that  Ber- 
tliold  was  dead.  And  how,  after  that, 
the  seducer  had  perscverlngly  envi- 
loued  her  with  his  wiles,  and  at  last, 
1'y  aid  of  a  potion  old  Blutrude  sup- 
plied, had  eftectcd  her  ruin.  And  as 
the  headsman  heard  her  sad  tale,  hi.s 
anger  was  converted  into  pity.  He 
paitookjier  last  repast,  and  at  parting 
tliey  pressed  each  other's  hands  in 
irieudship.  But  the  love  Berthold 
"uce  had  cherished  for  the  orphan 
I'laymate  of  his  boyish  days  had  fied 
i^T  ever. 

Tiiat  same  night  the  tribunal  con- 
'Icmned  Engolf  to  the  gallows.  All 
tiic  jrrace  his  anguished  parent  could 
<btain  for  him  was  that  he  should  die 
••ythe  hands  of  the  headsman  him- 
self, not  of  an  inferior  executioner — 
iind  in  his  own  clothes,  booted  and 
spurred.  This  favour  cost  fifty  marks 
of  gold,  and  a  bequest  to  the  hospital 
vf  all  the  property  his  father  could 
will  away. 

With  the  dawn,  Berthold  repaired 
to  the  city,  where  the  sentence  was 
read  in  the  public  market-place,  and 
*'  a  white  wand  was  broken  and  thrown 
in  fragments  at  the  feet  of  the  child- 
murderess.'*    Then  Elizabeth  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  executioner,  who 
lifted  her  into  the  cart,  whore  a  Ca- 
puchin monk  took  bis  place  beside 
her,  and  the  melancholy  procession 
to  the  scaffold  began.     On  the  way, 
Berthold*8  men  encouraged  him,  ex- 
horting him  to  strike  the  blow  on  Eli- 


zabeth's slender  neck  with  the  same 
firmness  and  precision  with  which, 
just  before  he  left  the  house,  he  had 
severed  that  of  an  old  wether.  They 
considered  him  fortunate,  that  his  first 
essay  with  the  sword  should  be  mado 
on  a  meek  and  unresisting  girl,  and 
not  on  some  tough  old  culprit, 
who  would  spitefully  shrug  his 
shoulders,  so  as  to  disappoint  the 
aim  and  bring  shame  upon  the 
headsman.  ^^At  last  we  stood, 
Elizabeth  and  I,  face  to  face  be- 
tween the  three  pillars,  gazed  at 
each  other,  and  shook  hands  for  tho 
last  time.  Then  I  bound  her  eyes, 
bid  her  kneel  down,  and  whilst  an 
assistant,  standing  on  one  side, 
with  body  bent  forward,  and  out- 
stretched arm,  held  up  her  head  by 
the  long  hair,  I  threw  off  cloak  and 
doublet,  grasped  the  sword  with  both 
hands,  and,  settling  myself  firmly  on 
my  feet,  prepared  to  give  the  cut  that 
should  deprive  her  of  life.  Mute  and 
breathless  with  expectation,  the  mob 
looked  up  at  the  scaffold ;  the  monk 
ceased  to  mutter  his  prayers  aloud, 
but  moved  his  lips  in  silence ;  tho 
stillness  of  death  reigned  around.  I 
felt  a  dizziness  in  my  brain  ;  instead 
of  one  head  I  saw  three,  and  I  turned 
about,  and  asked  in  a  loud  voice, 
which  of  them  the  law  commanded 
me  to  strike  off.  Tlie  populace 
began  to  murmur,  my  assistants  ex- 
changed meaning  smiles  and  scornful 
glances,  the  magistrate  impatiently 
called  to  mo  to  make  an  end ;  Eliza- 
beth stiiTcd  not  and  made  no  sign. 
Then  I  had  pity  on  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  murderess;  I  felt  I 
should  never  bo  able  to  strike  her 
death-blow,  and  a  sudden  resolution 
took  possession  of  my  soul,  the  reso- 
lution to  save  her.  I  sank  the  sword's 
point,  leant  ujwn  its  hilt,  and,  claim- 
ing my  privilege,  demanded  Eliza- 
beth for  my  wife.  Thereupon  tho 
murmurs  of  the  crowd  were  converted 
into  loud  rejoicings,  and  whilst  I  sup- 
ported the  fainting  girl  in  my  arms, 
the  people  insisted  I  should  at  once 
conduct  her  to  the  altar.  My  Lords 
of  the  Council  knew  well  that  I  was 
in  my  right,  and  none  ventured  to 
hinder  or  object.  Followed  by  the 
noisy  mob,  we  returned  to  the  city, 
and  withm  the  hour  the  priest  of  St 
KUmmemiss  united  me  to  Elizabeth. 
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Then  she  once  more  ascended  the 
cart,  which  drove  aAvay  with  her, 
this  time  at  a  brisk  trot  instead  of  a 
funeral  pace,  whilst  I  went  to  the 
council  honse  to  hang  Engolf.  .... 
The  body  remained  hanging  till  sun- 
set, then  I  took  it  down,  laid  it  in  the 
coffin,  and  went  my  way  home." 

''There  was  revel  and  jubilee  in 
the  house.  With  song  and  dance, 
and  play,  and  flowing  jugs,  the  ser- 
vants celebrated  the  headsman^s  wed- 
ding day.  And  when  the  hour  came, 
I  led  Elizabeth  to  her  chamber,  drew 
my  father^s  sword  from  its  scabbard, 
and  placed  it  in  the  bridal  bed  be- 
tween her  and  myself.  There  it  has 
ever  since  remained." 

With  this  singular  and  thoroughly 
German  incident,  the  headsman's 
memoirs,  as  conveyed  in  autobiogra- 
pldccd  form,  concludfi,  although  we 
may  presume  the  greater  portion  of 
the  other  volumes  to  be  derived  from 
similar  records,  moulded  into  a  dif- 
ferent shape  by  Mr  Chezy.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  one  long 
nan-ativo,  entitled  "  Hildebrand  Pfeif- 
tcr,"  a  stoiy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. An  executioner  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  it,  but  is  not  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  as  in  Benz's  narrative. 
Hildebrand  Pfeiffer  is  a  man  of  five- 
and-thirty,  of  handsome  face  and 
person,  who  has  studied  long  and 
successfully  at  Heidelberg,  Prague, 
and  Paris,  and  has  learnt  surgciy  at 
Cologne,  where  we  now  find  him. 
Possessed  by  the  demon  of  pride  and 
ambition,  he  sees  no  better  way  of 
attaining  the  brilliant  position  he 
covets,  than  through  the  medium  of 
the  philosopher's  stone,  at  whose  dis- 
covery he  ardently  labours  under  the 
guidance  of  Doctor  David  da  Silva, 
or  Master  Wood,  as  the  vulgar  trans- 
lated his  Portuguese  name — a  learaed 
physician  and  ex-teacher  at  the  high 
school,  to  whom  Hildebrand  serves 
as  assistant  and  amanuensis.  Be- 
sides dabbling  in  white  magic,  the 
old  Jew-leech  is  shrewdly  suspected 
of  dealing  in  the  blacker  sort,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  scholars  flock- 
ing to  gather  wisdom  from  his  lips, 
and  sick  persons  sending  for  him  so 
often  as  their  fears  of  death  prevail 
with  their  avarice  to  pay  his  heavy 
fee.  And  he  has  long  been  left 
unmolested  to  his   mysterious  pur- 


suits, when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he 
his  old  servant,  in  company  i 
young  maiden,  to  gather  mandi 
at  the  gallows'  foot.  The  plan 
be  employed  in  some  alcheniica 
juration,  and  is  valuable  oi 
gathered  at  the  witching  hour 
perfect  virgin.  The  one  selec 
Adelgunde,  a  beautiful  gui,  whc 
Hildebrand,  and  is  beloved  bj 
Unfortunately,  upon  the  night  s€ 
for  plucking  the  mystical  man 
the  headsman  and  his  assistai 
pair  to  the  place  of  executl 
inter  the  coipse  of  a  suicide 
there  detect  and  seize  the  tw 
men,  the  elder  of  whom  thro> 
blame  of  her  unholy  proce 
upon  Da  Silva  and  Hilde 
There  is,  perhaps,  rather  too 
of  witchcraft  in  the  volume 
some  of  the  incidents  are  ver 
and  original.  With  more  ski 
care,  and  power  of  descr 
Mr  Chezy  might  have  const 
a  three  volume  romance  of  a 
ing  kind  out  of  the  materials  1 
loosely  and  hastily  cramme* 
a  thu'd  of  the  space.  There  is 
tain  Comit  Philippus,  or  Ph 
of  whom  much  was  to  be  mad 
he  is  neglected,  and  roughly  skc 
He  comes  to  Cologne  to  raise 
for  the  emperor,  and  is  very  si 
ful  in  his  recruiting,  having  mi 
a  strong  body  of  idle  ai'tisar 
bauched  students,  and  despe 
of  all  kinds.  In  the  joy  of  hij 
he  drinks  himself  ill ;  Hild* 
attends  him,  and  wins  his  he 
tolerating  the  flagon,  who 
soldier  had  expected  to  be  pu 
diet  of  drugs  and  spring  water. 
Count's  levies  are  di'awn  ui 
about  to  march  away,  whe 
police  make  their  appearance 
Da  Silva's  door,  to  arrest  hi 
his  assistant  on  a  charge  of 
craft.  Warned  in  time,  Hild 
conceals  himself  amongst  th 
at  arms,  and  follows  Phillpps 
field  as  body-surgeon.  It 
period  of  the  thirty  years'  wa 
the  ambitious  mediciner,  intei 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  grand  se 
gold-making,  conceives  the 
feasible  project  of  rising  to  en 
and  wealth  by  deeds  of  arms, 
confirmed  in  his  new  aspiititi 
the  gift  of  a  sword,  manofactu 
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the  beadsman,  and  supposed  to  con- 
fer invincibility  on  him  who  wields 
it.  There  is  a  remarkable  chapter, 
from  which  we  gather  the  details  of 
this  superstition.  Hannadam,  the 
execntioner,  has  his  fortified  dwelling 
in  the  suburbs  of  Cologne,  and  one 
evening  a  Lutheran  officer  rides  up 
from  the  adjacent  Swedish  camp,  and 
endeavours  to  induce  liim,  by  the 
bribe  of  a  well-filled  purse,  to  make 
him  a  channed  sword.  From  the  bat- 
tlements of  his  little  fortress,  Ilanna- 
dam  holds  converse  with  the  Swede, 
who  complains  that  lie  has  had  liis 
foot  in  the  stirrup  for  twenty  years, 
and  is  still  a  comet,  whilst  his  com- 
rades of  equal  standing  have  risen  to 
high  rank.  He  holds  it  high  time  to 
look  after  his  promotion. 

"  a^ndoubtedly  It  is,'  said  the 
headsman  jeeringly.  'A  forty-year 
old  comet  cuts  a  poor  figure.  I  will 
promote  you  to  a  majority.' 

"  *  So  you  shall,'  replied  the  horse- 
man, '  and  I  will  tcU  you  how.  But 
first  answer  a  question, — ^you  are  a 
popish  idohitor?' 

"* Infernal  heretic!'  shouted  the 
executioner.  'Would  you  have  me 
set  my  dogs  at  you?' 

"The  Swede  was  astounded  by 
this  burst  of  anger.  He  had  intended 
no  harm,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart  had  designated  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  the  epithet  that  from  child- 
hood upwards  he  had  heard  and  used. 
"  *  If  yon  are  no  idolator,'  he  rc- 

plie^l  very  quietly,  '  give  me  back  my 

purse.' 
"  The  headsman  laughed. 
*'  *  I  am  papist  enough,'  he  said, 

*  to  take  example  by  my  priests,  and 

restore  no  offering.' 
** 'Indeed,' said  the  comet.    'But 

I  begin  to  see  what  offended  you. 

Xever  fear,  you  shall  not  hear  the 

word  again.' 
"  '  You  will  do  wisely  not  to  repeat 

it.    And  now  say  what  you  would 

for  your  money.' 
"  'Did  I  not  tell  you  I  cannot  get 

promotion?' 
" » Well—' 
"'Well?    In  the  name  of  all  the 

idols,  I  would  have  a  charmed  sword, 

such  as  only  a  headsman  and  a  llo- 

manist  can  make.' 

"The  pnrse  fell  jingling  at  the 
Swede's  feet. 
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"  '  Begone !'  cried  the  headsman. 
'  I  am  no  sorcerer.' 

"  '  The  charmed  sword  is  a  matter 
of  white  magic,  seeing  it  is  made 
under  invocation  of  the  holy  Trinity 
and  of  the  blessed  cavalier,  St  Martin, 
without  aid  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
To-night  in  favourable  to  its  forging — 
such  a  night  will  not  for  a  long  time 
recur — for  me,  perhaps,  never — with 
the  like  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances. Do  my  bidding,  and 
take  the  rich  reward.  After  midnight, 
red  ^[ai*s  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  in 
the  direct  aspect  of  Venus.  That  is 
the  lucky  hour  to  put  the  weapon 
together.  The  blade  must  be  a  sword 
that  has  served  upon  the  scaffold,  and 
severed  a  criminaVs  Iftad  from  his 
body ;  the  wood  of  the  hilt  must  be 
part  of  the  Avheel  upon  which  some 
poor  siimcr  has  been  broken ;  the 
guard  must  be  of  the  metal  of  chains 
in  which  a  murderer  has  been  hung. 
You  need  put  it  but  loosely  together; 
the  armourer  shall  complete  the  work. 
The  blade  is  the  most  important; 
let  it  be  long  and  slender,  not  above 
two  fingers  broad,  and  with  a  single 
edge.  The  TubaVs-fire  you  of  course 
have :  our  executioners,  also,  keep 
that.  Will  you  prepare  the  sword, 
master?' 

"  '  I  would  do  so,'  replied  the 
headsman,  '  and  have  all  things 
needful ; — but  the  fire  is  Avanting.' 

"  '  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  the 
cavalier. 

"  *  But  nevertheless  true,'  replied 
Ilannadam.  '  I  have  only  lately  in- 
herited my  charge  ;  I  found  the  lamp 
in  the  forge  extinguished,  and  since 
then  no  oak  has  been  stnick  by  light- 
ning.' ^ 

"  The  Swede  cursed  and  swore  like 
a  blind  heathen,  rode  disconsolately 
aAvay,  and  forgot,  in  his  disappoint- 
ment, to  reclaim  the  purse  he  had 
again  tbroA\ni  up  to  the  headsman. 
The  latter  whistled  a  peasant's  danco 
between  his  teeth,  and  gave  orders  to 
raise  the  drawbridge.  • 

"  '  You  told  the  man  an  untruth,' 
said  his  wife  gently ;  '  the  lamp  now 
burning  in  the  smithy  received  its 
light  from  a  blasted  oak.' 

"  The  headsman  laughed.  '  I 
know  it  right  well,  darling,'  ho  re- 
plied ;  '  but  it  will  be  long  before  I 
give  such  a  sword  to  an  unbelieving 
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heretic,  for  him  to  use  against  those 
he  styles  idolators.  I  will  at  once 
to  work,  and  prepare  the  weapon. 
In  onr  days  a  blade  is  not  to  bo 
despised,  from  whose  mere  glitter  the 
foe  will  fly  by  dozens.' " 

At  midnight  the  sparks  flew  fast 
in  the  headman's  smithy,  and  the 
wondrous  weapon  was  prepared.   The 
Swede  might  well  have  found  it  useful 
in  the  severe  action  between  his  coun- 
tr}'men  and  the  Imperialists,  which 
took  place  the  following  day  within 
sound  and  sight  of  the  city.  The  battle 
over,  Count  Fhilipps  and  Hildebrand 
rode  up  to  Hannadam's  dwelling;  and 
the  Count,  whose  vassal  the  heads- 
man was,  demanded  admittance  and 
lodging.    Hildebrand  showed   some 
repugnance  to  enter  the  house  of  the 
executioner.    "Ko   need   to    fear," 
said   the    Count.      "  According   to 
imperial    charter,    the     headsman's 
ollice  is  honom-able ;  and,  moreover, 
he  and  his  household  will  have  sufii- 
cient    sense   not  to  touch  us.    llis 
bread,  his  wine,  liis  meat  do  not  defile 
those  partaking  them,  neither  does 
his  roof  dishonour  those  it    covers. 
But  you  must  have  the  goodness  to 
see  to  our  horses  yourself.    At  the 
woret,  my  nobility  is  good  enough 
to  shield  us  from  stain  even  in  the 
knacker's  dwellmg."*    So  the  count 
and  the  leech  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  house  of  Ilannadam,  whose 
wife  is  no  other  than  that  beautifid 
Adclguude,  with   whom  Hildebrand 
had  been  deeply  in  love,  and  whom 
he  had  now  long  mourned  as  dead. 
She  had  been  tried  at  Cologne  on  a 
charge  of  witchcraft,  having  been  de- 
tected gathering  mandragora  at  mid- 
night beneath  the  gallows,  and  had 
been  put  to  the  torture ;  but  Hanna- 
dam,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  inflict  it, 
was    touched    by  her   beauty,   and 
handled  her  gently.    In  a  conversation 
with  Count  Thilipps,  he  explains  to 
him  how  it  is  in  the  executioner's 
power  greatly  to  aggravate  or  lighten 
the  agony  he  is  oixlered  to  inflict. 
Finally,  Hannadam   marries  her,  in 
virtue  of  the  privilege  already  exem- 
plified in  the  story  of  Berthold  Bouz. 


She  is  a  somnambulist,  and  having 
seen  her  foniier  lover  enter  the  house, 
(although  her  husband  docs  all  in  bis 
power  to  keep  her  from  sight  of  him, 
and  even  confines  her  in  her  room,) 
she  gets  up  in  the  night,  and  by  a 
most  perilous  path  across  the  roof  of 
the  house,  reaches  Hildebrand's  cham* 
ber,  bearing  with  her  the  sword  of 
her  husband's  manufacture,  which  she 
gives  to  her  lover,  bidding  him  nse 
and  conquer  with  it.    Taking  little 
heed  of  the  supposed  power  attributed 
to   the  weapon,  Hildebrand  never- 
theless girds  it  on,  and  the  next  day 
joins  Colonel  Madelon's  regiment  of 
cuirassiers.      Distracted    at   finding 
Adelgunde  the  wife  of  another  man, 
he  covets  death,  and  resolves  to  seek 
it  in  action.    The  count  unwiUincly 
parts  with  him,  on  condition  of  Ms 
returning  that  evening  to  his  post. 
But  evening  comes,  the  fight  is  over, 
the  wounded  count  looks  anxiously 
for  his  leech,  and  Hildebrand  appears 
not.    The  cuirassiers  ai'o  far  away, 
pursuing  the  beaten  foe. 

Time  passes — the  exact  period  is 
not  defined — and  we  agahi  meet  the 
warlike   physician,   who  is  brought 
before  us  in  a  very  remarkable  chap- 
ter, detailing  the  punishment  and  de- 
gradation, at  the  headsman's  hands, 
of  an  entire  regiment  that  has  dis- 
graced   itself  in   action.     At   that 
period  the  affairs  of  the  Imperialists 
were  in  any  thing  but  a  flourishing 
state.     At    Leipsig — on   the    same 
ground  where,  eleven  years  previously, 
Gustavus  Adolphus  had  beaten  TUly 
—the  Swedes,  under  the  gallant  Tor- 
stenson,  had  gained  a  signal  victory 
over    the    Archduke    Leopold-Wil- 
liam ;  a  victory  shameful  to  the  Grer- 
man  name  from  the  cowardice  and 
want  of  discipline  of  a  portion  of  the 
ti'oops  engaged.    The  remnant  of  the 
beaten   anuy  rallied    near   Prague, 
whoso  gates,   some  time  after   the 
fight,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  seen 
to  approach,  its  ranks  thinned  less  by 
hostile   sword   than   by  scandalous 
desertion.     Deep   shame   sat   upoa 
the   bearded    countenances  of    the 
horsemen,   and   their   hearts    were 


♦  The  office  of  knacker  {Sohinder,  Abdeeker)  in  recent  timea  often  united  ■mUi  ttot 
of  pubUo  executioner,  was  formerly  exercised  by  his  knaves  and  BabordmatM, 
(German,  Kenkertknechte ;  French,  Valets  de  Bourreau)  and  was  held  efl?eciaUy 
iofoimons. 
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oppressed  by  apprehension  of  pnnish- 
ment ;  for  mmonr  said  that  the 
corpB  iras  ordered  to  Pra^e  to  an- 
Bwer  fbr  its  misconduct.  Tlie  officers 
were  even  more  cast  down  than  the 
men ;  they  spoke  in  whispers,  con- 
sulting each  other  how  they  might 
best  justify  themselves,  and  proposing 
to  throw  all  the  blame  on  their  snb  - 
ordinates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
private  soldiers  did  not  scrapie  to  say 
above  their  breath,  that  '*  a  sensible 
housekeeper  begins  to  sweep  his  stairs 
from  the  top."  Tlie  regiment  was 
close  to  the  town,  ordering  its  ranks 
previous  to  entrance,  when  a  young 
officer  came  up  at  full  gallop,  sahited 
the  colonel  courteously  but  coldly, 
and  said : 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  unpleasant 
onler." 

"Duty  is  duty.  Sir,"  replied  the 
commanding oflBccr;  "be  good  enough 
to  deliver  your  message." 

This  was  to  the  effect  that  the  men 

should  dismount,  lead  their  liorscs 

into  the  town  with  lowered  colours 

and  without  trumpet-sound,  and  then, 

so  soon  as  the  beasts  were  put  up, 

repair    to    the    market-place    with 

swords  at  side,  officers  as  well  as 

men.      This  reception  was  ominous 

of  even  worse  things  than  had  been 

anticipated;    and    many    a   soldier 

regretted  he  had  not   followed   an 

example    abundantly  supplied   him, 

and  deserted  immediately  after  the 

battle.    In  two  hours  time,  however, 

the  regiment  arrived  with  downcast 

eyes  at  the  appointed  place  of  muster. 

Tiiey  marched  two  and  two,  with  long 

intervals  between  the  files.    At  the 

entrance  of  the  narrow  streets  were 

pickets  of  dismounted  dragoons,  four 

deep,    their    musketoons    on    their 

arras,  their  drawn  swords  hanging 

from  their   wrists;    the   doors   and 

windows  of  the  houses  were  lined 

with  carabineers,  their  weapons    at 

the  recover.    A  major  and  a  provost- 

maishal  were  there   on   horseback, 

tbe  latter  attended  by  his  men,  who 

stood  round  a  couple  of  carts.    As 

each  rank  of  the  cuirassiers  reached 

tbe  square,  the  major   commanded 

them   to   halt,    and  then  gave  the 

word  "  Draw  swords ! "  followed  by 

'*  Ground  arms ! "    Whereupon  every 

nan,  without  distinction,  had  to  lay 

his  naked  sword  upon  the  ground, 


before  he  was  allowed  to  move  for- 
wards. The  cornets  did  the  same 
with  their  colours,  and  the  provost's 
men  took  up  swords  and  standards 
and  put  them  in  the  carts.  The  dis- 
armed soldiers  formed  up  as  prisoners 
in  the  square,  and  their  hearts  mis- 
gave them  when  they  saw  it  aiTanged 
as  for  an  approaching  execution. 
True,  there  was  neither  scaffold  nor 
gallows,  but  in  the  centre  stood  the 
gloomy  man  in  the  red  cloak,  his 
assistants  behind  him,  between  an 
iron  vice  and  a  pile  of  bmslnvood.  A 
hedge  of  halberds  surrounded  the 
whole  square.  On  one  side  a  crowd 
of  military  officials  of  high  rank  sat 
upon  their  horses,  to  try  the  offenders, 
if  indeed  trial  could  Ik?  said  to  await 
men  manifestly  already  condemned. 
Hard  upon  the  ciixle  of  military 
pressed  the  populace ;  windows,  roofs, 
and  balconies  were  thronged  with 
curious  spectators ;  but  it  was  as  much 
as  the  nearest  of  them  could  do  to 
catch  a  few  words  of  what  passed, 
when  the  disarmed  regiment  appeared 
before  the  court-martial. 

The  heads  of  accusation  were  tole- 
rably well  known,  and  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  one  undeniable  fact 
that  the  regiment,  at  first  victorious, 
but  aftenvards  repulsed,  had  fled  in 
shameful  haste  and  confusion,  com- 
municating its  panic  to  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry,  leaving  the  infantry  exposed, 
and  causing  the  loss  of  the  already 
half-won  fight.  These  circumstances 
were  too  notorious  to  need  proof; 
and  the  chief  question  was,  whether 
the  soldiers  had  fled  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  of  their  officers,  or  whether 
the  latter  had  been,  by  their  pusil- 
lanimity, the  chief  causes  of  the  dis- 
aster. This  question  it  probably  was 
that  was  debated  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  produced  such  violent  dis- 
sensions amongst  the  prisoners,  that 
the  inten'cntion  of  the  guard  was 
required  to  keep  them  from  coming 
to  blows.  The  bystanders  could  not 
distinguish  words,  but  only  a  confused 
clamour  of  voices,  which  suddenly 
ceased  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
The  prisoners  drew  back ;  the  judges 
consulted  together  for  a  moment; 
and  then  there  was  an  abnipt  and  un- 
easy movement,  amongst,  behind,  and 
in  front  of  them,  the  motive  of  which 
immediately  became  apparent.    The 
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spectatoi-s  knew  not  whither  first  to 
turn  then*  eyes.  Here  policemen 
bound  the  officers'  hands  behind  their 
backs ;  in  another  place  the  provost's 
men  separated  the  soldiers  by  tens, 
something  in  the  way  in  which  a 
tithe-owTier  counts  the  sheaves  in  a 
field.  Drums  were  placed  on  end, 
with  dice  upon  their  heads:  yonder 
the  brushwood  blazed  up  in  bright 
flames,  which  the  headsman's  helpers 
fed  with  the  colours  and  decorations 
of  the  regiment,  whilst  their  master 
snapped  sword-blade  after  sword- 
blade  in  his  iron  vice.  With  mourn- 
ful eyes  the  ofticers  saw  their  flags 
consumed  and  their  weapons  broken 
at  the  hangman's  hands.  The  most 
painful  deatli  would  have  been  sweet 
and  Avelcome  comi)ared  to  this  moral 
ngony.  Despondingly  they  sank 
their  heads,  and  those  esteemed  them- 
selves fortunate  whose  hair  was  long 
enough  to  hide  their  shame-stricken 
countenances. 

Whilst  the  officers  endured  the 
curious  or  spiteful  gaze  of  the  throng, 
the  men  threw  dice  for  their  lives 
upon  the  sheepskm  tables.  lie  of 
each  ten  who  threw  the  lowest,  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  execu- 
tionei's,  who  bound  his  hands  and 
placed  him  with  the  group  of  officers. 
And  the  closing  act  of  this  terrible 
ceremony  was  perfoinned  by  the  pub- 
lic crier,  who  proclaimed  the  whole 
regiment,  from  the  lieutenant-colonel 
down  to  the  last  dragoon,  as  "*St7je/mc" 
or  infamous  knaves.  After  which  the 
mob  dispersed,  streaming  through 
lanes  and  alleys  to  the  place  where 
the  officers  and  tenth  men  were  to 
be  hanged.  The  remainder  of  the 
regiment  were  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  security,  till  such  time  as  they 
could  be  sent  to  dig  fortifications  in 
Ilungaiy,  or  to  labour  on  the  \\  han'cs 
of  a  seaport. 

Hildebrand  Pfeiffer  is  amongst  those 
saved  from  death  to  undergo  slavery ; 
but  he  contrives  to  escape  his  doom, 
and  is  next  seen  dwelling,  a  pious 
ascetic  and  penitent,  in  a  mountain 
hermitage,  under  the  name  of  Father 


Gregorius.    Enthusiastic  in  whatever 
he  does,  he  passes  liis  time  prostrate 
before  a  cnicifix,  lacerating  his  shoul- 
ders with  many  stripes.    His  despair 
arises  partly  from  grief  at  the  loss  of 
Adelgunde,  and  partly  from  shame, 
at  having  been  branded  as  a  dastard 
with  the  R^st  of  Madelon's  cuirassiers. 
His  old   friend   and  patron,   Connt 
riiilipps,  finds  hiui  out,  reasons  with 
and  consoles  him,  and  makes  him  his 
chaplain.    But  after  he  has  long  been 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  eloquence, 
he  offends  the  Count  by  a  diatribe 
against  the  prevalent  belief  in  witch- 
craft, whose  absurdity  his  good  sense 
and  early  education  enable  him  to 
recognise.    There  is  an  extraordinaiy 
.scene  at  a  convent,  where  Adelgunde, 
who  deserted  her  husband's  house  on 
the  night  of  her  interview  with  Hilde- 
brand, has  taken  refiige.    She  falls 
into  a   manner  of  ecstasy,  repeats 
Solomon's  Song  in  Latin,  and  commits 
other  extravagancies,  gi*catly  to  the 
scandal   of  the  sisterhood,    and   of 
Father    Bonaventura,    the    convent 
chaplain.      Finally,  both  Hildebrand 
and  Adelgunde  are  burnt  for  sorcery. 
There  is  a  vein  of  interest  in  the  tale 
to  the  very  end,  although  the  book,  in 
an  artistical  sense,  is  roughly  done. 
The  style  is  crabbed,  and  the  dialogue 
quaint,  but  often  effective.    The  final 
volume  of  the  Malefizbuch,  under  the 
agreeable   title   of  "  Galgenvbgel, " 
(Gallowsbirds)  contains  fonr  tales  of 
veiy  middling  merit,  and  is  flJtogether 
the  worst.     It  differs  from  the  other 
two  as  saying  little  concerning  the 
heachtman  and  his  functions,  further 
than  that  he  steps  in  at  the  close  of 
each  tale,  to  execute  the  sentence  of 
the   law   on    the    criminads   whose 
offences  and  adventures  it  narrates. 
M.   Chezy  announces    his   store  of 
materials  to  be  by  no  means  expended, 
and  promises  a  further  series  should 
this  one  find  favour.    If  it  does  so, 
he  must  attribute  the  success  to  the 
interest  inseparable  from  the  snbject, 
not  unlikely  to  attract  readers  in  spite 
of  the  editor's  negligence,  and  of  the 
book's  manifold  deficiencies. 
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EDINBURGn  AFTER  FLODDEN. 

The  great  battle  of  Floddcn  was  fought  npon  the  9th  of  September  1513. 
The  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  was  maiuly  owing  to  tlie  fantastic 
ideas  of  chivalry  entertained  by  James  IV.,  and  his  refusal  to  avail  himself  of 
the  natnral  advantages  of  his  position,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  of  any 
nconnted  in  the  history  of  the  northern  wars.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
khigdom,  both  lowland  and  Highland,  was  assembled,  and  the  contest  was 
one  of  the  sternest  and  most  desperate  upon  record. 

For  several  hours  the  victory  seemed  doubtful.  On  the  left  the  Scots 
obtained  a  decided  advantage ;  on  the  right  wing  they  were  broken  and 
overthrown ;  and  at  last  the  whole  weight  of  the  battle  was  brought  into  the 
centre,  where  King  James  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  conmiandcd  in  person.  The 
determined  valour  of  James,  imprudent  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  rousing  to 
a  pitch  of  desperation  the  courage  of  the  meanest  soldiers ;  and  the  ground 
beconung  soft  and  slippery  from  blood,  they  pulled  off  their  boots  and  shoes, 
and  secured  a  firmer  footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose. 

"  It  is  owned,"  says  AlKjrcromby,  *'  that  both  parties  did  wonders,  but 
none  on  either  side  performed  more  than  the  King  himself.  He  was  again  told 
•that  by  coming  to  handy  blows  he  could  do  no  more  than  another  man,  whereas, 
by  keeping  the  post  due  to  his  station,  he  might  be  worth  many  thousands. 
Yet  he  would  not  only  fight  in  person,  but  also  on  foot ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw 
that  body  of  the  EngUsh  give  way  which  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
but  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  commanded  his  guard  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  do  the  like  and  follow  him.  He  had  at  first  abundance  of 
SQCcess,  but  at  length  the  Liord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who- 
had  defeated  their  opposites,  coming  in  with  the  Lord  Dacre's  horse,  and  sur- 
roonding  the  King's  battalion  on  all  sides,  the  Scots  were  so  distressed  that, 
for  their  last  defence,  they  cast  themselves  into  a  ring ;  and  being  resolved  to 
die  nobly  with  their  sovereign,  who  scorned  to  ask  quarter,  were  altogether 
cat  off.  So  say  the  English  Avriters,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  they  arc  in 
the  right." 

The  combat  was  mahitained  with  desperate  fury  until  nightfall.  At  the- 
dose,  according  to  Mr  Tytler,  "  Surrey  was  uncertain  of  the  result  of  tho 
fcittle :  the  remains  of  the  enemy's  centre  still  held  the  field  ;  Home,  with  his 
Borderers,  still  hovered  on  the  left ;  and  the  commander  wisely  allowed  neither 
pQTsuit  nor  plunder,  but  drew  off  his  men  and  kept  a  strict  watch  during  the 
night.  When  the  moniing  broke,  the  Scottish  artillery  were  seen  standing 
deserted  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  their  defenders  had  disappeared ;  and  the 
Earl  ordered  thanks  to  be  given  for  a  victory  which  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Yet,  even  after  all  this,  a  body  of  the  Scots  appeared  unbroken  upon  a  hill, 
and  were  about  to  charge  the  Lord-Admiral,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  position  by  a  discharge  of  the  English  ordnance. 

"  The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand 
men.  Of  these,  a  great  proportion  were  of  high  rank  ;  the  remainder  being 
composed  of  the  gentry,  the  farmers,  and  landed  yeomanry,  who  disdained  to 
fly  when  theur  sovereign  and  his  nobles  lay  stretched  in  heaps  around  them.'* 
Besides  King  James,  there  fell  at  Flodden  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews, 
thuleen  earls,  two  bishops,  two  abbots,  fifteen  lords  and  chiefs  of  clans,  and 
iive  peers'  eldest  sons,  besides  La  Motte  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  King.  The  same  historian  adds — "  The  names  of  the  gentry 
who  fell  are  too  numerous  for  recapitulation,  since  there  were  few  families  of 
note  in  Scotland  which  did  not  lose  one  relative  or  another,  whilst  some  houses 
had  to  weep  the  death  of  all.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  sensations  of 
sorrow  and  national  lamentation  occasioned  by  the  defeat  were  peculiarly 
poignant  and  lasting — so  that  to  this  day  few  Scotsmen  can  hear  the  name  of 
Flodden  without  a  shudder  of  gloomy  regret." 

The  loss  to  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  was  peculiarly  great.    All  the 
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magistrates  and  able-bodied  citizens  liad  followed  theii*  King  to  Flodden, 
whence  very  few  of  them  returned.  The  office  of  Provost  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  capital  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  high  ambition,  and  was  con- 
ferred only  upon  persons  of  high  rank  and  station.  There  seems  to  be 
some  uncertainty  whether  the  holder  of  this  dignity  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Flodden  was  Sir  Alexander  Lauder,  ancestor  of  the  Fountainhall  family, 
who  was  elected  in  1511,  or  tha^  great  liistorical  personage,  Archibald  Earl  of 
Angus,  better  known  as  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was  chosen  in  1513,  the 
year  of  the  battle.  Both  of  them  were  at  Flodden.  Tlie  name  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Lauder  appears  upon  the  list  of  the  slain ;  Angus  was  one  of  the  sur>ivoi*s, 
but  liis  son,  George,  Master  of  Angus,  fell  fighting  gallantly  by  the  side  of 
King  James.  The  city  records  of  Edinburgh,  which  commence  about  this 
period,  are  not  clear  upon  the  point,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Earl  of  Angus  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  Lauder.*  But  although 
the  actual  magistrates  were  absent,  they  had  formally  nominated  deputies  in 
their  stead.  I  find,  on  referring  to  the  city  records,  that  "  George  of  Toura" 
had  been  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  absence  of  the  Provost,  and  that  four 
other  persons  were  selected  to  discharge  the  office  of  bailies  until  the  magis- 
trates should  return. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 
Scotland  when  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  became  known.  In  Edinburgh  it 
was  excessive.    Mr  Aniot,  in  the  history  of  that  city,  says, — 

"  The  news  of  theu'  overthrow  in  the  field  of  Flodden  reached  Edinburgh 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  overwhelmed  the  inhabitants  with  giief  and 
confusion.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  women  seeking  intelligence  about 
their  Mends,  clamouring  and  weeping.  Those  who  officiated  in  absence  of  the 
magistrates  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust.  They  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, ordering  all  the  inhabitants  to  assemble  in  militaiy  array  for  defence  of 
the  city,  on  the  tolling  of  the  beU ;  and  commanding,  ^  that  all  women,  and 
especially  strangers,  do  repair  to  their  work,  and  not  be  seen  upon  the  street 
clamorand  and  cryand;  and  that  women  of  the  better  sort  do  repair  to  the 
church  and  offbr  up  prayers,  at  the  stated  hours,  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Ills  army,  and  the  townsmen  who  are  with  the  army.' " 

Lideed  the  council  records  bear  ample  evidence  of  the  emergency  of  that 
occasion.  Throughout  the  earlier  pages,  the  word  "Flowdoun"  frequently 
occui*s  on  the  margin,  in  reference  to  various  hunied  orders  for  arming  and 
defence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  English  forces  attempted  to 
follow  up  their  victory,  and  attack  the  Scottish  capital,  the  citizens  would 
have  resisted  to  the  last.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  loss  sustaiueil 
by  the  English  was  so  severe,  that  Surrey  was  in  no  condition  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity ;  and  in  fact,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  compelled  to  dis- 
band his  army. 

The  references  to  the  city  banner,  contained  in  the  following  poem,  may 
requu'e  a  word  of  explanation.  It  is  a  standard  still  held  in  great  honour  and 
reverence  by  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  presented  to  them  by 
James  the  lliird,  in  return  for  their  loyal  service  in  1482.  This  banner,  along 
with  that  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  still  conspicuous  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  was  honom-ably  brought  back  from  Flodden,  and  certainly 
never  could  have  been  displayed  in  a  more  memorable  field.  Maitlaud  says, 
w^th  reference  to  this  very  interesting  relic  of  antiquity, — 

*'  As  a  peri)etual  remembrance  of  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Edin- 
burghers  on  the  aforesaid  occasion,  the  King  granted  them  a  banner  or  standai-d, 
with  a  i)Ower  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of  their  king,  country,  and  their 
own  rights.  Tliis  flag  is  kept  by  the  Convener  of  the  Trades ;  at  whose 
appearance  therewith,  it  is  said  that  not  only  the  artificers  of  Edinburgh  aro 
obliged  to  repair  to  it,  but  all  the  artisans  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  aro 
bound  to  follow  it,  and  fight  under  the  Convener  of  Edinburgh  as  aforesaid." 

—      -I  II  ,  -  ,  ,  ^^  ■        !■  -I  ■ ■ ^-^^ 

*  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  succeeded  in  the  Provostehip  of  Edinburgh  by  Alexan- 
der^ Lord  Home,  Great  Chamlerlaiu  of  Scotland,  in  1514. 
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I. 
News  of  battle !— news  of  battle  1 

Hark  I  'tis  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  ptyement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle  ?    Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

News  of  triumph  ?  Who  should  bring 
Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  King  ? 
All  last  night  we  watched  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled, 

Message  of  the  opened  wai*. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky  : 
Fearful  lights,  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

u. 

News  of  battle  I    Who  hath  brought  it? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate  ; 
"  Warder — warder !  open  quickly ! 

Man — is  this  a  time  to  wait  ?  " 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man, 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan. 
Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand  — 
God  I  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  baud  ? 

in. 

Round  him  crush  the  people,  crj-ing, 

"  Tell  us  all— O  tell  us  true  ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you  ? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children  ^ 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe  ? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfoUowed  ? 

Is  it  Weill,  or  is  it  woe  ?" 
Like  a  corpse  the  grizzly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm'  of  steel, 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer. 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
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Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
"  By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come  ;" 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner, 

And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumb. 

rv. 

The  elders  of  the  city, 

Have  met  within  their  hall : 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
"  Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

"  Your  hearts  are  stout  and  true ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 
My  trumpet  from  the  Border-side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven 

That  back  I  never  come. 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts. 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum, — 
Tlien  let  the  warning  bells  ring  out, 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray, 
Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 
Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 

The  roofs  should  thunder  down. 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town !" 

V. 

Then  in  came  Handolph  Murray — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  doffed  his  broken  helm, 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek : 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet, 

And  on  his  mailed  hand, 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couched  a  spear. 
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They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring : 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers, 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 

VI. 

And  up  then  rose  the  Provost) 

A  brave  old  man  was  he, 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame. 

And  chiyalrous  degree, 
lie  ruled  our  city  like  a  Lord 

Who  brooked  no  equal  here, 
And  ever  for  the  townsmen's  rights 

Stood  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer. 
And  he  had  seen  the  Scottish  host 

March  from  the  Borough-muir, 
With  music-storm  and  clamorous  shout 
And  all  the  din  that  thunders  out, 

When  youth's  of  victory  sure. 
But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he, 

For,  with  a  father's  pride. 
He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 

Go  forth  by  Randolph's  side. 
With  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel. 

All  keen  to  do  and  dare ; 
And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 

Dunedin's  banner  bear. 
0  woeful  now  was  the  old  man's  look 

And  he  spake  right  heavily — 
*^Now,  Randolph,  tell  thy  tidings. 

However  sharp  they  be! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage. 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face  ; 
Speak,  though  it  be  of  overthrow — 

It  cannot  be  disgi-ace ! " 

VII. 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud  : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer, 

And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud.  * 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner. 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying—"  That  is  all  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land ! 
Aye !  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long. 
By  your  brothers  and  your  childi'cn, 

By  the  valiaAt  and  the  strong. 
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One  by  one  they  fell  around  it, 

As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
Grimly  dying,  still  unconquered, 

With  theii'  faces  to  the  foe. 
Aye  I  ye  well  may  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than- honour  there, 
Else  be  sure  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  royal  banner 

Steeped  in  such  a  costly  dye; 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 
Sirs,  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy. 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 
For  the  stain  ye  see  upon  it 

Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King ! " 


Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation ! 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there ! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  childi'en. 

Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair  I 
Through  the  streets  the  death-word  rushes, 

Spreading  terror,  sweeping  on — 
"  Jesu  Christ  I  our  King  has  fallen — 

O  great  God,  King  James  is  gone ! 
Holy  Mother  Mary,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  didst  lose  thy  Son  I 
O  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before ! 
O  our  King — ^the  good,  the  noble, 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more  ? 
Woo  to  us,  and  woe  to  Scotland ! 

O  our  sous,  our  sons  and  men ! 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 

Surely  some  will  come  again  I " 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shattered  stem — 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin — 

Ye  may  look  in  vain  for  them ! 


IX. 


But  within  the  Council  Chamber 
All  was  silent  as  the  grave, 

Whilst  the  tempest  of  their  florrow 
Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
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Well  indeed  might  thej  bo  shakcu 

With  the  weight  of  such  a  blow, 
He  was  gone — their  prince,  their  idol, 

AVhom  they  loved  and  worshipped  so ! 
Like  a  knell  of  death  and  judgment 

Rung  from  heaven  by  angel  hand, 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  elders  of  the  land. 
Hoary  heads  were  bowed  and  trembling, 

Withered  hands  were  clasped  and  wrung ; 
God  had  left  the  old  and  feeble, 

He  had  ta'en  away  the  young. 


X. 


Then  the  Provost  he  uprose. 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white. 
But  a  Hush  was  on  his  brow. 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
^'  Thou  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Mun*ay, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  perilled  but  by  few. 
Por  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale. 
Standing — thou,  a  knight  and  captain — 

Here,  alive  withui  thy  mail ! 
Kow,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done. 
Than  hadst  thou  tarried  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son  I 
Thou  necdst  not  tell  it.    He  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  this  day ! 
But  speak — how  fought  the  citizeus 

Within  the  furious  fray  ? 
For,  by  the  might  of  Mary, 

'Twere  something  still  to  tell 
That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 

When  the  Eoyal  Lion  feU ! " 

XI. 

"  No  one  failed  him  I    He  is  keep  iug 

Royal  state  and  semblance  still ; 
Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him. 

Cold  on  Flodden's  fatal  hill. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted, 

Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away, 
Not  a  single  man  departed 

From  his  monarch  yesterday. 
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Had  you  seen  them,  0  my  masters  I 

AVhen  the  night  began  to  fall, 
And  the  English  spearmen  gathered 

Ilonnd  a  grim  and  ghastly  wall  I 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward. 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them, 

AVhich  the  boldest  dared  not  scale ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body, 

Eveiy  step  a  corp^  in  mail  I 
And  behind  it  lay  our  monarch 

Clenching  still  his  shivered  sword  : 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  southern  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together. 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky. 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken, 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were,  when  Snn*ey  halted 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me. 

When  the  English  trumpet  blew. 
Then  I  stooped,  and  took  the  banner, 

As  yfe  see  it,  from  his  breast. 
And  I  closed  our  hero's  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growled  the  thunder, 

As  I  leaped  the  woeful  wall. 
And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 

Over  Flodden,  like  a  pall." 


XII. 

So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

Cared  not  any  answer  then ; 
Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 

Sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
Who  have  seen  the  roaring  torrent 

Sweep  their  happy  homes  away. 
And  yet  linger  by  the  margin. 

Staring  idly  on  the  spray. 
But  without  the  maddening  tumult 

Waxes  ever  more  and  more, 
And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 

Gather  round  the  Council  door. 
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Ever}'  dusky  spire  is  ringing 

With  a  dull  and  hollow  knell, 
And  the  Miserere's  singing 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Through  the  streets  the  burghers  hurry, 

Spreading  terror  as  they  go ; 
And  the  rampart^s  thronged  with  watchei-s 

For  the  coming  of  the  foe. 
From  each  mountain  top  a  pillar 

Streams  into  the  torpid  air,  ' 
Bearing  token  from  the  Border 

That  the  English  host  is  there. 
All  without  is  flight  and  terror, 

All  within  is  woo  and  fear — 
God  protect  thee,  Maiden  City, 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near ! 


XIII. 

No !  not  yet,  thou  high  Dunediu, 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall ; 
Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  strongest 

Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall. 
Ko,  not  yet !  the  ancient  spirit 

Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone : 
Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 

Better  far  than  steel  or  stone. 
O  remember  those  who  perished 

For  thy  birth-right  at  the  time, 
When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason. 

And  to  side  with  Wallace,  crime ! 
Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us, 

Whilst  their  hallowed  dust  is  here  V 
Hear  ye  not  a  summons  sounding 

From  each  buried  wan-ior's  bier  ? 
Up ! — they  say — and  keep  the  freedom. 

Which  we  won  you  long  ago : 
Up !  and  keep  our  graves  unsullied, 

From  the  insults  of  the  foe  I 
Up  I  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them, 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire : 
Midst  the  crash  of  falling  turrets, 

Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire ! 

XIV. 

Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely. 
And  the  cry  comes  louder  in : 

Mothers  wailing  for  their  children, 
Sisters  for'theu:  slaughtered  kin. 
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All  is  terror  and  disorder, 

Till  the  Provost  rises  np, 
Calm,  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cop. 
All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow. 

Rose  the  old  tmdannted  Chief, 
That  yon  had  not  deemed,  to  see  him, 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
"  Rouse  ye.  Sirs !"  he  said,  "  we  may  not 

Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done : 
If  our  King  be  taken  from  ns, 

We  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 

From  the  foe,  whatever  they  be, 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is'nearer  to  us,  brethren, 

Than  it  seemed  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  us  meet  it  then  in  patience. 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder. 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 
Up,  and  rouse  ye !    Time  is  fleeting. 

And  wo  yet  have  much  to  do, 
Up !   and  haste  ye  through  the  city. 

Stir  the  burghers  stout  and  true  I 
Gather  all  our  scattered  people. 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more, — 
Randolph  Murray !  do  thou  bear  it. 

As  it  erst  was  borne  before  :' 
Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it, 

When  they  see  their  monarch's  gore ! 


XV. 


^^  Let  them  cease  that  dismal  knelling! 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring^ 
When  the  fortress-strength  of  ScotUuDid 

Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  Kmg. 
Let  the  belU  be  kept  for  warning, 

Not  for  terror  and  alarm : 
AMieu  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder^ 

Let  each  man  and  stripling  arm. 
Bid  the  women  leave  their  wailing,— > 

Do  they  think  that  woeM  stndily 
From  the  bloody  heaps  of  ilodden 

Can  redeem  tiieir  dearest  alain? 
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Bid  them  cease,  or  rather  hasten 

To  the  churches,  every  one ; 
There  to  pray  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 
That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 

May  not  fall  in  ruin  yet ; 
That  in  fire,  and  blood,  and  rapine, 

Scotland's  glory  may  not  set. 
Let  them  pray, — for  never  women 

Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer ! 
England's  yeomen  6hall  not  find  them 

Clinging  to  the  altars  there. 
No !  if  we  are  doomed  to  perish, 

Man  and  maiden,  let  us  fall : 
Let  a  common  gulf  of  ruin 

Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all ! 
Never  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler 

Lay  his  hot  insulting  hand 
On  the  sisters  of  our  heroes 

While  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand ! 
Up,  and  rouse  ye,  then,  my  brothers, — 

But  when  next  ye  hear  the  beU 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 

That  may  be  our  funeral  knell, 
Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Once  more  see  each  other's  face ; 
Then,  like  men  that  need  not  tremble, 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 
God,  our  Father,  will  not  foil  us 

Li  that  last  tremendous  hour, — 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble. 

He  will  be  our  strength  and  tower ; 
Though  the,  ramparts  rock  beneath  us, 

And  the  walls  go  crashing  down, 
Though  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o'er  the  sinking  town ; 
There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter, 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come, 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 
There  again  we'll  meet  our  children, 

Who,  on  Flodden's  trampled  sod, 
For  their  King  and  for  their  country 

Eendered  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  have  rest  and  refuge, 

With  our  dear  departed  brave, 

And  the  ashes  of  the  city 

Be  our  universal  grave  T' 

W.  E.  A. 
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SUBJECTS  FOR  PICTURES. 
A   LETTER  TO  EUSEBIUS. 


Dear  EusEBius,  —  Your  letter  of  Athens,"  not  the  least  pleasing  that 
Inquiry  reached  me  at  Gratian's,  just  portrait  of  the  "  gentle  musician/* 
at  the  moment  we  were  setting  oft'  to  The  Curate  saw  how  much  these  prints 
pay  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  our  friend  attracted  my  notice,  and  said  that  he 
the  Curate,  who  had  ensconced  him-  would  give  me  a  treat  on  the  mor- 
self  in  happiness  and  a  curacy  about  row,  as  he  expected  a  package  of 
an  easy  day's  ride  from  liis  former  prints  all  framed  and  glazed,  which  a 
abode.  From  that  quarter  I  liavo  no  wealthy  relative,  with  whom,  however, 
news  to  tell  you,  but  that  the  winning  he  added,  he  was  not  very  well  ac- 
aflfability  even  of  Gratian  cannot  ob-  quainted,  had  sent  him — and  he  ex- 
tain  a  smile  or  look  of  acknowledg-  pected  us  to  attend  the  unpacking.  It 
mcnt  from  Lydia  Prateapace.  She  is  a  present,  he  said,  to  furnish  my 
passes  him  in  scorn.  AVe  found  the  curacy,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
Curate  and  his  bride  on  his  little  lawn,  giver's  taste.  I  wished  at  the  time, 
before  tlie  door  of  the  prettiest  of  that  my  friend  Eusebius  had  been 
clerical  residences.  She  was  reading  present  at  the  impacking ;  for  I  did 
to  him,  and  that  I  know  will  please  not  augur  much  of  the  collection, 
you;  for  I  have  often  heard  you  say  and  I  thought  the  grace  of  his,  that  is 
that  a  woman's  reading  inspires  the  of  your  wit,  Eusebius,  might  be  wanted 
best  repose  of  thought,  and  gives  both  either  in  admiration  or  apology.  For 
sweetness  and  dignity  to  reflection;  ifyou  happened  not  to  like  the  picture, 

that  then  the  true  listener  is  passive  ,.  tmi          *      -n  c  i               r    *i 

,,,-...            ,               r    11  1 11  warrant  you  11  find  an  excuse  for  the 

under  the  fascuiation  and  sense  of  all  .     .,             ^ 

loveliness,  and  his  ideas  rise  tlie  faii'er,  ^  ^^' 

as  the  flowers  grow  the  brighter  that  Shall  I  describe  to  you  our  doings  and 

bend  to  the  music  of  the  sweet- voiced  our  sayings  on  this  occasion?  imagine 

brook.    If  eveiy  revipwer  had  such  a  the  case  before  us  —  and  in  the  words 

reader,  criticism  would  fall  merciful  as  of  another  old  song, 

the  "gentle  dew," — ink  would  lose  its  "  It  is  our  opening  day/" 

blackness.    They  rose  to    gieet    us  Well— it  is  opened— now,  Eusebius,  I 

with  the  best  of  welcomes ;  and  like  will  not  particularise  the  contents. 

less  happy  lovers.  The  giver,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  with 

"That  day  they  read  no  more."  the    patriotic    vicw    of    cncouragiug 

The  house  is  simply,  yet  elegantly  native  art,  had  confined  his  choice, 
ftiniished.  To  the  little  library  with  and  had  made  his  selection,  entirely 
its  well-filled  shelves  of  classiciil  and  from  the  works  of  modern  English 
English  literature,  female  fingers  had  painters  and  engravers.  And  do  not 
lent  a  grace — thei*e  wore  flowers,  and  imagine  that  I  am  here  about  to  in- 
the  familiarity  of  work,  to  humanise  dulge  in  any  morose  and  severe  criti- 
the  severest  author  in  this  living  depo-  cism,  and  say,  all  were  bad.  On  the 
sitoiy  of  the  thoughts  of  all  ages.  The  contrary,  the  works  showed  very 
spirit  of  Plato  might  look  through  his  great  artistic  skill  of  both  kinds ;  in- 
mesmerised  binding  and  smile.  Tlie  deed,  the  work  of  the  needle  and  gra- 
busts  of  ancient  poets  seemed  to  ver  exhibited  a  miraculous  power  of 
scent  the  fragrance,  and  bow  their  translation.  That  the  subjects  were 
heads  thankful.  I  could  not  resist  the  such  as  generally  give  pleasure,  can- 
pleasure  of  patting  om*  old  acquaint-  not  be  denied;  they  are  widely  pnr- 
ance  Catullus  on  the  back,  as  I  passed,  chased,  go  where  you  will,  in  ever}' 
which  Gratian  saw,  and  said — "Ay,  countiy  town  as  in  the  metropolis; 
ay,  that's  the  rogue  to  whom  I  sacri-  the  printsellers'  windows  scarcely  ex- 
ficed  swine."  A  few  spaces  unoccu-  hibit  any  other.  These  prints  wero 
pied  by  books,  were  filled  with  choice  therefore  according  to  the  general 
prints  from  pictures  by  Raffaele.  The  taste, — and  therefore  the  Curate  must 
most  appropriate  was  the  "  School  of  be  expected  to  be  highly  gratified  with 
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his  present.  Perhaps  he  was — ^but  he 
certainly  looked  pnzzled  ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  said  was,  that  ho  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  "Are 
they  not  framed  and  glazed?"  said 
Gratian :  "  hang  them  up,  by  all 
mcAns."  "Yes,"  said  the  bride, 
delightfnlly  ready  to  assume  the  con- 
jugal defence,  "bnt  where?  You  would 
not  have  mo  put  the  horses  and  dogs 
in  my  bondoir ;  and  the  other  rooms  of 
our  nest  have  already  pictures  so  out 
of  character  that  these  would  only 
be  emblems  of  disagreement ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  would  not  wish  to  see  any 
thing  of  that  nature  here — yet."  But 
let  me,  Eusebius,  take  the  order  of 
conversation. 

Gratian. — ^There  is  a  queen  tamer 
of  all  animals,  and  though  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  Curate's  wife  among 
the  monsters,  I  doubt  not  she  could 
always  charm  away  any  discordance 
these  pictures  might  give.  And  look 
now  at  the  noble  face  of  that  honest 
and  well-educated  horse.  lie  would 
be  a  gentleman  of  rank  among  the 
Itonyhnhnms.  I  love  his  placid  face. 
lie  reminds  me  of  my  old  pet  bay 
Peter,  and  many  a  mile  has  he  carried 
his  old  master  that  was  so  fond  of 
him.  I  have  ridden  him  over  gorse 
and  road  many  a  long  day.  He  lived 
to  be  upwanis  of  thirty-three,  and 
enjoyed  a  good  bite  and  annuity,  in  a 
fat  paddock,  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  of  his  life. 

Aquilius. — Gratian's  benevolence, 
you  sec,  regulates  his  tastes :  he  loves 
all  creatures,  but  especially  the  dumb : 
he  speaks  to  them,  qud  makes  elo- 
quent answers  for  them.  You  know 
he  has  a  theory  respecting  their  lan- 
guage. 

Curate. — And  Gratian  is  happy 
therein :  I  wish  I  had  more  taste  of 
this  kind,  for  these  things  are  very 
beautiful  in  themselves ;  they  arc 
honest-looking  creatures.  In  that  I 
have  been  like  Bemi : 

"  Placevangli  i  cavalli 

Assai,  xna  si  passava  del  vidcre, 

CLe  modo  non  avea  da  comparalli."* 

Lydia. — If  they  are  honest,  there 
are  some  sly  ones  too.  What  say  you 
to  this  law-suit  of  Landseer's  ?  I  think 
I  could  make  a  pet  of  the Jndge. 

AquiLf us. — Great  as  Landseer  is, 
I  like  this  but  liule.    The  picture 

voi*.  Lxiii. — yo,  cccT.xxxvrii. 


was  surprisingly  painted,  but  when 
you  have  admired  the  handiwork, 
there  is  an  end.  The  satire  is  not 
good:  something  sketchy  may  have 
suited  the  wit,  but  the  labour  be- 
stowed makes  it  serious:  we  want 
the  shortness  of  fable  to  pass  off  the 
' *  an  imali  jmrhmti. " 

Curate. — Gratian,  who  ought  to 
order  a  composition  picture  of  "  The 
Happy  Family"  all  living  in  concord,, 
knows  all  the  race,  in  and  out  of 
kennel,  and  should  tell  us  if  these 
dogs  are  not  a  little  out  of  due  pro- 
portion one  with  the  other. 

Gratian. — I  think  they  are;  but 
do  not  imagine  I  could  bear  to  look 
upon  the  "Happy  Family,"  though 
the  piece  were  painted  by  Landseer. 
I  never  saw  them  in  a  cage  but  I 
longed  to  disenchant  them  of  the 
terror  of  their  keeper.  They  all 
looked  as  if  they  could  eat  each 
other  up  if  they  dared.  No,  no — no 
convent  and  nunnery  of  heterogeneous 
natures,  that  long  to  quarrel,  and 
would  tear  each  other  to  pieces  but 
for  fear  of  their  superior.  I  love 
natural  instincts,  and  am  sure  the 
"Happy  family"  must  have  been 
sadly  tortured  to  forget  them. 

Curate. — I  certainly  admire  these 
animal  portraits,  they  seem  to  be 
very  like  the  creatures  ;  but  I  really 
have  no  gallcr}^-nienagerie  where  I 
can  put  them.  They  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  painted  to  adorn  the 
stable  residences  of  noblemen,  gen- 
tlemen of  the*  turf  and  kennel.  You 
smile,  Aquilius,  but  I  mean  it  not  to 
their  dispraise,  for  in  such  places 
they  might  amuse  in  many  an  idle 
hour,  and  give  new  zest  to  the  fa- 
vourite pursuits. 

Aquilius. — I  only  smiled  at  the 
thought,  that  though  many  such 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  go  to  the 
dogs,"  they  would  not  quite  like  to 
see  them  among  the  "family  por- 
traits," and  was  therefore  pleased 
at  your  appropriating  these  produc- 
tions to  the  stable  and  the  kennel.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  you  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve Morland  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced pigs  into  a  drawing-room ; 
for  my  o^vn  part,  I  ever  thought 
them  better  in  a  sty. 

Gratian. — Hold  there,  I  won't 
allow  any  one  to  nib  my  pigs'  bj 
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ofteu  wondered  how  many  of  the  old 
pictures,  3'onr  martjrdoms  of  saintB. 
came  to  be  painted.  Who  could  take 
pleasure  iu  looking  at  them  ? 

Curate. — ^The  best  were  works  of 
high  genius,  and  were  painted  for  re- 
ligious places;  and  though  cruelty  is 
necessary  to  the  story  of  martyrdom, 
it  is  seldom  made  the  subject — ^it  is 
the  triumph,  the  angelic  choir,  and  tlie 
crown,  and  the  sublune  faith, — all 
combine  to  make  the  suUime subject; 
the  mere  act  then  becomes  bat  the 
accessory ;  and  such  pictures,  &een  in 
theii*  proper  places — ^the  chapds  for 
which  they  were  painted,  and  with 
the  mind  under  a  religious  impression 
— are  of  the  noblest  interest,  of  most 
improving  contemplation.  I  have 
heard  such  pictures  condemned,  be- 
cause they  have  been  seen  in  uncon- 
genial places,  and  under  antagonistic 
impressions.  They  are  not  for  ban- 
quet-rooms, nor  bidl-rooms ;  nor  to  be 
commmgled  with  the  low-life  svbjects 
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but  myself,  and  you  know  I  have  a 
brace  of  Morland*,  pigs  too,  iu  my 
dressing-room. 

Lydia. — And  if  the  pictures  iu 
any  degree  make  you  treat  your  ani- 
mals more  kindly,  Morland  deserves 
praise ;  and,  in  that  case,  all  such 
works  shoidd  be  encouraged  by  the 
"  Society  forthe  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals." 

Aquilius. — If  Gratian  is  kind  of 
his  own  nature,  his  familiarity  with 
all  creatures  is  of  another  kinship 
than  such  as  art  can  bestow.  He 
would  have  given  a  litter  of  straw  to 
Morland  himself,  had  he  met  him  iu 
one  of  his  uufortuuate  predicaments, 
and  thus  have  made  Mm  happy.  But 
I  fear  we  are  not  quite  safe  in  thus 
commending  our  choice  artists,  on 
the  score  of  the  humanity  they  are 
likely  to  encourage. 

Curate.  —  Why  not?  Has  not 
Landseer  dedicat43d  to  *Hhc  Humane 
Society"  the  portrait  of  the  noble 
Retriever ;  and  is  that  not  his  ^'  chief    of  the  Dutch  school,  nor  amidst  the 


mourner,"  promoting  affection  be- 
tween man  and  beast? 

Gratian. — "  O  si  sic  omniar  1 
love  all  field  sports,  and  river  sports 
too ;  but  it  is  when  horse,  dog,  and 
man  all  agixM}  in  the  pleasure,  and  the 
bit  of  cruelty — for  such,  I  suppose,  we 
must  admit  it  to  be — is  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  that  we 
are  willing  to  adopt  the  Benthamite 
principle  into  the  sporting  code, 
*'  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  great- 
est number."  Yet  I  don't  like  to  re- 
fine away  feeling  in  this  way,  and 
say,  many  enjoy,  and  one  poor  crea- 
ture is  hunted.  I  rather  put  it  all 
upon  nature.  Tlierc  is  an  instinct  to 
hunt  and  be  hunted,  and  perhaps 
there  is  a  reciprocal  pleasure.  I  like 
our  good  old  sporting  songs;  they 
dwell  upon  the  health  and  enjoyment 
of  refreshing  animation,  the  sociality, 
the  good  humour  (and  sometimes  with 
a  nice  touch  of  pity  too)  of  sport ; 
they  take  no  pleasure  in  dwelling 
upon  the  hard,  the  cruel  necessity. 

Aquilius. — Then  are  om*  ballad- 
inakers  more  tender-hearted  than  our 
painters ! 

Gratian. — And  there  is  need  they 
should  be ;  for  some  of  our  painters, 
and  not  only  ours,  but  of  all  countries, 
have,  to  my  mind,  too  much  indulged 
in  representations  of  cruelty.    I  have 


omnium-gat/ierum  of  galleries.  The 
art  cannot  offer  a  higher  pleasmne  than 
the  contemplation  of  these  sublime 
productions  of  Italian  genins,  seen 
when  and  where  they  should  be  ex- 
Idbited,  and  alone.  I  have  seen  some 
that  make  their  own  sanctity,  which 
seems  to  spread  from  them  in  a  divine 
light,  and  difiuse  itself  into  the  outer 
obscure,  in  which  all  that  is  unfitting 
and  minute  is  buried  ;  and  the  great 
work  of  mind  has  created  its  own 
architecture,  and  fillied  it  with  the 
religious  awe  under  which  we  gaze 
and  wonder.  And  are  we  not  the 
better? 

Aquilius. — ^I  fear  this  age  of  do- 
mestic life  is  against  the  reproduction 
of  such  works.  All  that  can  adorn 
the  home,  the  house,  and  not  the 
temple,  we  make  the  object  of  emu- 
lous seareh.  Even  our  churches,  if 
they  would  be  allowed  to  receive  snch 
works,  open  as  they  are  but  an  honr 
or  so  in  the  week,  could  scarcely  have 
infiucnce,  and  make  such  creations 
felt.  In  Italy,  the  passer-by  has  but 
to  draw  aside  the  curtidn,  and  enter, 
and  receive  the  influence.  In  snch 
places,  the  martyrdoms  of  sahits  gave 
conviction  of  the  holiness  of  fiiith,  the 
beauty  and  power  of  devotion. 

Gratian. — ^True;  you  will  teadi 
me  the  more  to  admire  old  Italian  ait. 
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I  confess  the  great  power  you  describe 
hA8  but  seldom  come  home  to  my  feel- 
ings ;  perhaps  they  are  uatu^ly  more 
congemAl  witli  home  subjects ;  and  I 
have  been  too  often  disgusted  with 
pictures  of  horrors.    A  friend  of  mine 
I  onoe  found  copying  a  picture  of  the 
flaying  a  saint.    There  was  a  man 
Moottcemedly  tearing  away  his  skin ; 
Aad  the  raw  flesh  was  portrayed,  I 
ilare  say,  to  the  Ufe.    He  told  mo  it 
was  a  fine  picture.    I  maintained  that 
it  was  too  natural.    It  was,  in  fioct,  a 
bad  pieture,  for  the  subject  was  cruelty; 
DDGoncealed,  detestable  cruelty,  not 
rna^  the  means  of  exhibiting  holy 
fortitide.    There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
aTert  the  absolute  disgust  such  a  sight 
most  raise.    I  would  as  soon  live  in 
the  shambles,  or  iu  a  dissecting-room, 
as  hare  sodi  a  picture  before  my  eyes 
coQtinQally.    My  friend  thought  only 
of  the  painting;  the  naturalness  and 
the  ddll  that  drew  it  and  coloured  It 
to  the  quick — not  to  the  life.    I  have 
seen  so  many  of  the  Italian  pictures 
of  a  gloomy  cast,  that,  for  my  part,  I 
have  rather  enjoyed  the  cheerful  do- 
mestic scenes  of  life  and  landscape  of 
the  best  Flemish  masters,  and  English 
too. 

GuKATS. — ^Art  has  no  i)ower  of  in- 
junction, or  the  hand  of  many  an  ai*tist 
would  be  stayed  from  perilling  a  pro- 
fanation. Minds  of  all  grades  have 
been  employed  in  the  profession.  The 
Italians  have  not  been  exempted  from 
aoormptiou  of  taste  and  of  power, 
let,  without  question,  the  grandest 
and  the  most  touching  creations  of 
art  hare  be^n  the  work  of  Italian 
hands,  and  the  conceptions  of  Italian 
Diinds.  I  fear  I  am  telling  but  ad- 
mitted truisms. 

A<iuiLnjs. — ^I  know  not  that.  I 
doobt  if  the  pre-eminence  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  established.  What  works 
<lo  oiar  collectors  mostly  purchase — 
.your  men  of  taste,  your  catei*ers 
for  our  National  Gallery,  those  to 
whose  taste  and  discernment  not  only 
oor  artists,  but  the  public,  are  expect^ 
to  bow  ?  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  kite  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts. 
Wc  hare  had  a  premier  supposed  to 
be  sBprBme  in  taste.  Nay,  as  if  he 
woild   caltivate  the  nation's  tast^ 

Iihow  Hie  importance  of  art,  encourage 
eoUecting,  and  teach  how  to  collect, 
bai  he  oflit,  of  late,  opened  his  house 
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almost  to  the  public,  and  exhibited 
his  collection ;  and  what  did  it  show  ? 
doubtless,  beautiful  spedmens  of  art, 
but  specii^cns  of  the  groat,  the  sublime, 
the  pathetic  ?  Alas,  no !  I  did  not 
see  mention  made  of  a  single  Italian 
picture.  Now,  what  would  you  think 
of  the  taste  of  a  man  who  should  pro- 
fess to  collect  a  library  of  poets,  and 
should  omit  Ilomor,  and  .£schylu3, 
and  Dante,  and  point  with  pride  to 
the  neatly -bound  volumes  of  the  minor 
poets,  and  show  you  nothing  higher 
than  the  "  Pastor  Fido,"  or  the 
"  Gentle  Shephenl  ?  " 

Lydia. — Or  in  a  musical  library 
should  discard  Handel  ? 

Gratiak.— Well,  that  is  strange, 
certainly ;  but  if  we  are  becoming  a 
more  home-comfort-soeking  people,  is 
it  not  right  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  works  for  that  home  market? 
I  cannot  agree  to  put  in  the  back- 
ground our  more  domestic  artists — 
and  at  least  they  avoid  the  fault  of 
choosing  disgusting  subjects. 

Aquilius. — ^Do  they?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  that :  we  shall  see.  I 
suspect  they  fail  more  in  that  respect 
than  yon  will  gladly  admit. 

(litATiAN.— Now,  what  fault  can 
vou  fmd  with  my  favourite  Landscer  ? 
i)o  you  not  like  to  see  the  faithful, 
poor  dumb  creatures  ennobled  by  his 
pencil,  and  made,  as  they  ought  to  be 
in  life,  the  humble  companions  of 
mankind  ? 

Curate.— K  humble,  not  enno- 
bled! 

Gratian.— Master  Curate,  do  you 
not  read  — "Before  honour  cometh 
humility?" 

Aqitlius.— I  agree  with  you,  Gra- 
tian. I  quite  love  his  pictures :  they 
are  wonderfully  executed,  with  sur- 
prising truth,  and  in  general  his  sub- 
jects, if  not  high,  are  pleasing.  Yet  I 
hardly  know  how  to  say,  in  general, 
there  are  so  many  exceptions.  I 
could  wish  he  were  a  little  less  cruel. 

Lydia.— CiTiel !  how  can  that  be? 
his  pet  dogs,  his  generous  dogs, 
and  horses,  and  that  macaw,  and  the 
familiar  monkey,  and  that  dear  beg- 
ging dog.  The  most  gentle-minded 
lady  I  am  acquainted  with  is  working 
it  in  tambour— and  has  been  a  twelve- 
month about  it ! 

Gratiak. — ^And  has  he  not  a  high 
poetic  feeling?     Can  you  object  to 
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the  "Sanctuary,"  and tho" Combat," 
—  I  believe  that  is  the  title  of  the 
picture — where  the  stag  is  waiting 
for  his  rival  ? 

Aquilius. — ^They  are  most  beau- 
tiful, they  are  poetical ;  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  canvass  in  cither  that  you 
could  say  should  have  a  touch  more 
or  less.  The  scenery  sympathises 
with  the  creatures ;  it  is  their  wild 
domain,  and  they  are  left  to  their  own 
instincts.  There  is  no  exhibition  of 
man's  craft  there,  let  them  enjoy  their 
fi-eedom.  Even  in  the  more  doubtfcU 
*'  Sanctuary,"  we  have  the  assurance 
that  it  /5  a"  Sanctuary ;"  but  I  see, 
Gratian,  that  your  memory  is  giving 
you  a  hint  of  some  exception.  What 
think  you  of  the  fox  —  not  hunted  as 
you  would  have  him  painted,  wherein 
"  the  field"  would  be  the  sport— but 
just  entering  the  steel  trap,  where 
you  see  the  dead  rabbit,  and  think 
the  fox  will  be  overmatched  by  man's 
cniel  cunning  ? 

GnATiAN. — AMiy,  I  had  rather 
hunt  him  in  open  field,  and  give  him 
a  chance  than  trap  him. 

Curate. — Kven  Rejrnard  might 
say  with  Ajax,  if  man  must  be  his 
enemy — 

Gratian. — I  give  up  that  picture  ; 
it  is  not  a  pleasing  subject. 

Lydia. — lam  sure  you  must  like  his 
"Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time." 

Aquilius. — ^AVhat !  with  its  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
to  feed  the  gross  feeders  of  the  con- 
vent ?  I  take  no  pleasure  in  it :  I 
could  take  part  with  the  "melancholy 
Jacques,"  and  rate  "the  fjit  and 
greasy"  ones  in  good  n^und  terms. 
Who  wishes  a  picture  of  a  larder  ? 

Lypia. —  Here  is  his  "Hawking 
Party;"  will  not  this  please  you? 
You  at  least  see  the  health  and  joy  of 
the  sporting :  are  not  the  hawkers  de- 
lighted ? 

A<iuiuus.— So  much  the  worse, 
for  their  part  in  the  transaction  is 
quite  subonlinatc — in  the  back  ground. 
AVIiat  is  the  prominent  subject? — the 
bloody  murder  of  the  j>oor  heron.  It 
should  have  Ix^en  the  accident ;  it  is 
made  the  cruel  principal :  without 
being  squeamishly  tender-hearted,  I 
shall  never  look  upon  that  picture 
with  pleasure.  In  how  diflferent  a 
manner  did  Wouvemiaii  paint  his 


hawking  parties  !  He  represented 
them  as  scenes  in  which  ladies  might 
participate — the  domain,  the  man- 
sion-gate, the  retinue,  the  grace,  the 
beauty,  the  cheering  exercise,  the 
pleasure  of  all,  even  the  animals  en- 
gaged :  he  does  not  make  the  bloody 
death  the  subject. 

Gratiax. — ^I  must  confess  Wouver- 
man's  was  the  better  choice.  You 
seem  prepared  with  a  collection  of 
examples. 

AquiLius. — In  this  I  am  only 
taking  what  is  before  me ;  but  worse 
remains  for  more  severe  remarks. 
You  have,  I  see,  the  "  Otter  Hunt," — 
is  it  possible  that  picture  can  give 
you  any  pleasure?  AVhat  is  the  senti- 
ment of  it  ? — debasing  cruelty.  I  say 
debasing,  because  it  puts  hnman 
nature  in  the  very  worst  position :  the 
dogs  are  using  their  instinct,  and  are 
even  then  defrauded  of  their  game, 
which  the  huntsman  holds  up  con- 
spicuously in  the  picture,  (and  which 
is  in  fact  the  subject),  stuck  through 
with  his  spear,  and  writhing  in  agony. 
Surely  this  cannot  be 

<<  The  damty  dish 
To  set  before  the  Queen.^* 

It  is  said  to  be  in  her  Majesty's  pos- 
session. There  is  in  Lucian  a  de- 
scription of  a  picture  of  a  Centaur 
and  his  family,  a  magnificent  group : 
the  father  centaur  is  holding  up  a 
lion's  skin  to  the  gaze  of  his  yonUg 
progeny,  to  excite  them  to  deeds  of 
courage.  If  this  poor  agonised  death- 
writhing  otter  is  to  be  perpetually 
before  the  eyes  of  our  young  princes, 
they  will  not  learn  much  ^»od  from 
the  lesson.  For  my  own  part,  I  look 
upon  the  picture  with  entire  disgust, 
and  would  on  no  account  have  it 
before  my  eyes.  I  know  not  in  what 
mood  I  coufd  be  to  endure  it. 

Lydia. — I  think  we  really  may 
dispense  with  the  han^g  up  tms 
jiicture  anywhere.  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  \{.  It  is  a  picture  to  teach 
cnielty.  As  a  test  of  its  impropriety, 
imagine  it  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
our  Sunday  school :  we  should  have 
the  cliildren  brought  up  savages. 

Curate. — ^Thanks,  dearest  Lydia. 
I  well  knew  this  picture  would  not  be 
to  your  taste :  we  will,  at  all  events,  set 
it  aside.  Happy  arc  we,  that  our 
women  of  England  can  be  mothers  of 
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heroes,  without  bomg  inured  to  the 
croeltj  of  bull-fights.  A  Spanish 
lady,  describing  an  exhibition  of  the 
kind,  remarked  how  glorious  was  the 
sight,  for  there  were  thirteen  horses 
and  one  man  kille<l.  I  suspect  Aqui- 
lios  will  not  quite  approve  of  the 
''Deer-Stalking"  lately  exhibited  at 
the  Academy. 

Aquilius. — Certainly  not ;  and  for 
the  same  reason.  It  puts  man  in  a 
degrading  position ;  and  oiu:  sympa- 
thy is  for  the  poor  creatures  who  ily 
terrified,  not  scemg  their  skulking 
enemies;  and  one  poor  creature  is 
knocked  over  in  his  wild  flight.  It  is 
admirably  painted ;  the  scene  all  we 
could  wish ;  but  the  stor}'  is  bad — the 
moral  bad.  You  look  at  the  picture 
without  feeling  a  common  desire  with 
the  hunters :  you  wish  them  away. 
You  have  their  object  put  before  you 
hasdy :  their  attitudes  are  mean.  It 
ie  not  a  work,  great  as  it  is  in  art, 
that  ought  to  give  pleasm*e. 

Gratian. — ^And  yet  you  are  not 
displeased  reading"  Mr  Scrope's 
"Deer-Stalking?"  It  is  only  put- 
ting his  w^ords  on  canvass. 

Curate. — True ;  but  are  they  faith- 
fiilly  put?  and  even  so,  words  and 
pamt  are  not  the  same ;  their  power 
ifi  different.  The  description  of  lan- 
guage passes  on ;  you  are  not  allowed 
to  dwell  too  long  on  what,  if  seen  em- 
bodied, would  but  shock  you,  by  its 
being  arrested,  and  made  permanent. 
I  remember  the  description.  You  at 
first  scarcely  know  if  there  is  a  deer 
or  not ;  it  is  only  the  experienced  eye 
can  discover  the  motion  of  the  ear,  or 
some  speck  of  the  creature,  at  a  dis- 
tance. You  enter  into  the  breathless 
caution  of  the  hunter — his  steady  and 
earnest  hope  ;  but  you  see  not,  or  only 
for  a  moment,  the  skulkuig  attitude. 
The  poet — ^for  the  prose  is  poetry — 
touches  with  a  light  and  delicate  hand 
that  which  the  less  discriminating 
pamter  grasps,  holds  firm,  and  fixes 
as  his  subject. 

Aquiuus. — A  just  remark.  The 
fl^tunent  is  thus  made  both  cruel  and 
mean. 

Gratiax. — Come,  then,  let  us  have 
something  we  can  entirely  praise,  by 
Ihe  hand  of  this  prince  of  animal 
painters.  You  will  at  least  admire 
his  "Peace"  and  '*\Var,"  those  two 
JD08t  beautiful  and  poetical  pictures. 


Aquilius. — ^Tlie  "  Peace  " — ^yes.  It 
is  most  happy;  and  perhaps  the 
"War,"  if  we  take  the  moral  rightly. 
It  might  be  bouglit  by  the  Peace  So- 
ciety. Every  oue  must  acknowledge 
the  great  beauty  and  feeling  of  these 
pictures.  I  confess,  however,  I  seldom 
look  upon  battle-pieces  with  much 
pleasure.  The  horrors  of  war  are  not 
for  the  drawing-room ;  and  where  they 
are  painted  for  public  position,  they  are 
generally  in  very  bad  taste.  I  do  not 
mean  here  to  allude  to  tlie  companion 
to  Mr  Landseer*s  "Peace." 

Gratian. — How  seldom  you  see  a 
battle-piece, — that  is,  a  battle !  You 
have  some  one  or  more  incidents  of  a 
battle ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  re- 
presented. I  have  no  idea  of  a  battle, 
on  which  depends  the  fate  of  empires, 
from  the  exhibition  of  a  grenadier 
running  his  bayonet  through  a  pros- 
trate foe,  a  few  dead  men,  and  a 
couple  of  horses,  one  rearing  and  one 
dead.  Such  are  the  usual  represen- 
tations of  battles. 

Aquilius. — Yes — vulgar  battles  ; 
vulgarising  the  most  important  events 
in  history :  and  yet  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  impossible  to  represent  a 
battle  poetically,  and  more  tndy,  than 
by  such  incident  as  Gratian  has  de- 
scribed, though  the  regimentals  be 
most  accurately  painted — and  the  gold 
lace  has  a  great  chaim  for  the  multi- 
tude. And  perhaps  it  was  in  defer- 
ence to  this  common  taste,  that  the 
chief  prize  was  given  to  the  "  Battle 
of  Meeanee  "  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Lydia. — I  rejoice  to  listen  to  the 
criticism.  AVe  will  not  have  battle- 
pieces  in  our  boudoir;  Curates  and 
their  wives  are  for  peace.  I  go  with 
the  poet — 

"  I^  lance  rottc,  gli  scudi  spezzati, 
L*insigne  polvorosc,  c  le  bandiore,  ^ 
I  destrier  morti,  i  corpi  arrovesciati 
Fan  spettacolo  orribile  a  vedere : 
I  comuattenti  insicme  mescolati, 
Senza  governo,  o  ordino  di  schicre, 
Yedor  806so])ra  andare,  or  t^uesti,  or  quelle, 
A^riguardouti  arricciar  fa  i  capelli.^^ 

Curate. — I  take  my  old  part  of 
translator,  and  thus  render  it,  perhaps 
Aquilius  will  think  too  freely,  at  least 
in  the  conclusion — 

Lances  and  shields  of  broken  chivalry, 
Banners  and  ensigns  trampledfrom  their  glory 
Down  in  the  dust — Oh  !  woe  too  sad  to  see, 
Kider  and  horse  fallen  dead  in  heaps  all  gory; 
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Leadcrless  squadrons,  one  tumultuous  sea 
Of  ruin !  Death  sole  hero  of  the  story. 
And  such  is  war- -oh  sight  the  heart  to  rend, 
And  make  our  rooted  hair  to  stand  on  end  I 

Aquilius. — Your  verse  shall  not 
disenchant  me  of  my  criticism  upon 
this  bad  habit  of  seeing  his  subject, 
into  which  so  great  a  painter  has 
fallen.  After  what  has  been  said,  I 
shall  not  surprise  you  by  objecting  to 
his  "  Van  Ambm'gh  and  his  Beasts," 
painted  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington— the  shrinking,  retreat- 
ing, cowed  animals,  whom  one  would 
wish' to  see  in  their  wilder  or  nobler 
natures.  And  certainly  the  painter 
has  made  a  very  poor  lignre  of  the 
tamer :    you    are    angry   with    the 
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perhaps   you  will  admit   this  as  a 


version — 

Yet  this  your  consolation,  ye  poor  beasts, 
Whene'er  the  duke  his   guests   illustrious 

feasts, 
Th'  illustrious  guests,  as  an  uncommon  treat. 
Shall  see  the  lions,  while  they  talk  and  eat. 
Oft  from  their  plates  shall  lift  their  half-filled 

jaws, 
To  wonder  at  your  whiskers,  manes,  and 

claws, 
And  only  wish,  the  painter  to  rebuke. 
To  see  van  Amburgh  killed  before  the  duke. 

Gratlvx. — I  am  ranpii'e  :  that  is 
not  a  version,  but  a  perversion. 

Aquilius.— Then  it  the  better  suits 
the  picture.  I  must,  however,  admit 
that,  to  criticise  at  all,  there  is  need 
to  be  out  of  the  fascination  of  the 


lions  and  tigers  for  being  afraid  of    work.      It    is    quite   mai'vellous   in 


him.  lie  should  have  been  less  con- 
spicuous. Poor  beasts !  within  bars, 
no  escape  from  the  hut  iron !  I  had 
rather  see  a  representation  of  the 
tamer  within  the  bars,  and  the  beasts 
out,  longing  to  get  at  him.    There  is 


a  very  happy  subject  for  a  picture  of  of  sentiment, 
tills  kind  in  the  hymn  to  Aphrodite 
— where  the  goddess  descends  on  Ida, 
and  all  the  savage  beasts  come  fawn- 
ing about  her,  when,  with  a  motion 
of  her  hand,  she  dismisses  them  to 
pah-  m  the  forests.  Such  noble  ani- 
mals, crouching  in  obeisance  and  will- 
ing seiTitude  to  a  divinity,  to  beauty, 
and  to  innocence,  make  a  picture  of  a 
liner  sentiment.  This  taming  reduces 
the  dignity  of  the  brute,  without 
raising  the  man. 

CuKATE. — ^The  tamed  animals  arc 
not  honoured  hi  their  portraiture ; 
nor  is  it  much  consolation  that  the 
great  duke  beholds  their  quailing. 
JStatius  attempted  a  consolhig  com- 
pliment of  this  kind,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  much  admired  beast,  *'  Leo 
iMansuetus,"  being  kiUed  by  the  blow 
of  a  Hying  tigi-ess,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor.  After  describing  the 
scene,  he  adds — 


power.  We  arc  treating  of  subjects 
for  pictures,  and  conse(iuently  their 
sentiment — the  why  they  should  or 
should  not  please.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  great  an  artist  should 
not  ahcaijs  well  conceive  the  poetry 


**  Magna  taraen  subiti  tecum  solatia  lethi 
Victe  forep,  quod  tc  ma?sti,  l*opulu?qne  Pa- 

tres([ue, 
C'tunotus  cadercs  tristi  Gladiator  arena, 
Ingemuere  mori :  magni  quod  Ca*saris  ora 
Inter  tot    Scythias,   Libycaftpic,  et   littore 

Rhcni, 
Et  Pharia  de  gcnto  feras,  (luas  pcrdere  vile  est, 
l-nius  amissi  tetigit  jactura  leoni?."" 

Aquilius. — AVe  are  rivals  in  rhyme, 
and   you    know  I  freely  translate; 


Curate.— We  are  not  yet  really 
lovers  of  art,  or  we  should  not  be  so 
confined  in  our  taste.  The  exccDence 
of  this  one  painter  excludes  others 
from  their  due  praise,  and  patronage 
too.  Go  to  our  exhibitions,  yon  are 
surprised  at  the  number  of  our  artists : 
look  at  the  printsellers'  windows,  and 
you  would  wonder  at  their  fewness.  I 
cannot  remember,  at  this  moment,  a 
])rint  from  a  work  of  any  modem 
British  i>ainter,  of  moral  importance 
and  dignified  sentiment. 

Lydia. — ^Tliero  L?  one  of  Mr  East- 
lake's,  his  boautiM  scriptural  subject. 

Aquilius. — Tme  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  emancipated  the  nation  from 
thf'ir  puritan  horror  of  sacred  subjects 
— which  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  and 
host.  Wo  import  these  from  the 
Gcnnans. 

Gkatiax. — We  have  been  a  nation 
of  country  gentlemen — fond  of  field- 
sports  :  an(l  this  our  national  charac- 
ter has  had  much  to  do  with  our  taste 
in  art.  Hence  nothing  answers  so 
well  as  horses  and  dogs. 

CuRATK.— Yet  I  am  inclined  to 
say  **cave  canem."  By  the  bye, 
why  do  the  old  painters,  Paul  Vero- 
nese, for  instance,  in  his  celebrated 
large  pictiu-e  of  the  marriage  feast, 
introduce  great  dogs,  where  they 
evidentlv  should  not  be?     I  hav» 
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met  lately,  somewliere,  with  the  sup- 
position  that  the  bones  whicli  the 
painters    calcined    to    make    dr}'cr3 
were  the   bones  thrown  under  the 
tables  for  the  dogs,  and  that  sach 
was   the  practice.     But  there  is  a 
passage  in  ^^  Laurentius  Plgnorius  dc 
servis,"  which  seems   altogether  to 
contradict  the  notion,  and  indeed  to 
reprove  painters  who  introduced  these 
large  dogs  in  their  pictures ;  and  par- 
ticularly, it  should  seem,  one  who 
represented  Lazarus  and  the  dogs  in 
the    same   room  with  Dives.     His 
ailment  is  curious — that  the  dogs 
which    were    admitted    upon    tlicse 
occasions  were  little  pet  animals,  and 
that  it  is  so  shown  by  the  passage  in 
chap.  XV.  verse  27,  of  St  iVIatthew, 
where  they  are  said  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs^  and  that  it  is  shown  to  have 
been  so  by  ancient  sculpture.     Ho 
says  that  this  introduction  is  become 
such  an  admitted  tnste,  that  whoever 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  himself 
against  it  would  in  vain  endeavour 
to'  correct  the  bad  taste  of  the  painter. 
It  is  a  curious  passage, — I  have  the 
book  here,  and  will  tuni  to  it :  I  read 
it  only  the  other  day.   Here  it  is,  and 
I  more  readily  offer  it  as  it  speaks 
sensibly  of  a  disgusting  subject,  imfit 
for  painting.    ■ 

^'Erant  autem  et  qui  pone  jannani 

canera    pictum    haberent,    ut    apud 

Pctrouium    Trimalcio.     At  quid   ad 

h.TC  pictores  nostri   i\\\\  in    triclinio 

divitis  Lazarum  delineaiit  V   PotCiituc 

quidquam   ineptius  ant   co^ritari  aut 

ringi?    scilicet  jauitores  adniisissont 

hominem  scatentem  ulcer ibu.s,  dorso 

jpsi  luituri   quidquid  oculos  ujiiisca- 

bundi  domini  offendisset.    Canes  vero 

immanes    illi  Villatici    et    Venatici, 

iinm  oblectabant  ca-nautem  dominum? 

Apagel    Catelli    quidem    in   deliciis 

tricliuiaribus  liabiti  sunt,  nt  testatnr 

muiier  Chauanrjf^a  apud   Mattheum, 

et    indicant    sculptm-ie    antiquorum 

marmonim:    Caitenim  Molossos,   et 

ejus  generis  reli(iuos,  nemo  in  convic- 

tum,  nisi  amens  aut   rusticus  recc- 

pisftCt.     At  quisquis  pictoruni  nostro- 

niin  pene  omnium  pravitatem  eoni- 

gere    voluerit,    otium     desperaverit 

omuino:    adeo  ineruditi    simt,   adeo 

cognitioncm  onmem  antiquitatis  tm*- 

piter  abjccerunt." 

Gratian.— -I  suppose  the  little  pets 
admitted  to  the  table  were  the  small 
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^lelitau  dogs,  such  as  Lucian  speaks 
of  in  his  "  Private  Tutor."  The  Greek 
philosopher  and  teacher  was  requested 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  in  which  he 
was  tutor  to  take  charge  of  her  dear 
little  pet,  wliich,  being  carried  in  his 
arms  as  he  was  stuffed  into  the  back 
carriage  with  the  packages  and  lady's 
maids,  disgraced  the  philosopher  by 
watering  his  beard. 
Aquilius.— A  kuid  of  King  Charles's 
breed.  I  remember  a  gentleman  tell- 
ing me,  many  ycai-s  ago,  that  he  was 
dining  in  Rome  with  Cardinal  York, 
and  one  of  these  little  creatures  was 
handed  round  after  diimer,  upon  which 
occasion  the  car<linal  said, '"  Take  care 
of  him,  for  he  and  I  arc  the  last  of 
the  breed." 

Lydia. — Poor  creatures !  that  is  a 
touching  anecdote.  It  ought  to  be 
written  under  Vandyke's  celebrated 
picture  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and 
his  family,  in  which  the  breed  are.  so 
conspicuous.  I  think  my  sweet 
Pompey  is  one  of  them,  "notwith- 
standing the  cardmal's  protest,  and  I 
shall  love  the  little  pet  the  more  for 
the  royal  familiarity  of  his  race.  I 
must  have  his  portrait. 

Curate. — Or  his  statue,  that  he 
may  rival  Pompey  the  Great.  Why 
his  picture?  has  not  Landseer  painted 
him  to  the  life  in  that  line  picture 
where  he  is  all  play,  witli  the  ribbon 
about  him  to  show  whose  pet  he  is, 
and  the  gi-eat  mastitf  lying  so  quiet, 
stretche«l  out  below  himV  It  is  his 
very  portrait,  and  when  he  dies  you 
should  get  the  print,  and!  have  "his 
epitai)h  for  you  to  write  under  it. — 

In  marble  statue  tliu  (irent  Pompey  liven, 
Life  to  the  little  Pompey  Landseer  gives. 
And  little  Pompey  play'd  the  Koman's  part. 
And  almost  wou  a  world — his  Lydia\->  heart ; 
Then   died,  to  prove  that  dogs   shall   have 

their  day, 
And  men  no  more,  whatever  parts  they  play, 
(■ireat  C;esar  at  his  feet  in  painted  st;it'o — 
.Shall  little  Pompey  envy  Pompey  (O'cat. 
How  true  the  pencil,  and  no  tnier  pen, 
Alike  the  hi>tory  paints  of  dogs  and  men. 

Aquii^ius. — Do  you  mean  to  be 
the  general  epitaph-maker  fur  your 
cli  nrch-yard  ?  Take  care  you  infringe 
not  on  the  sexton's  privilege. 

Gratiax. — If  we  discuss  this  mat- 
ter farther,   we   shall  have  Aquilius 
and  the  Curate  diverging  into  the*'* 
poetics ;  so,  my  dear  good  lady, 
must  look  at  your  flower  -  garden 
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here  now,  an  arm  for  an  old  man ; 
and — have  you  an  orchard? — ^I  can 
help  you  there  a  little.  And  a  word 
in  your  ear — depend  upon  it,  wherever 
there  is  an  orchard  there  should  be  a 
pig  or  two  in  it.  Come,  I  must  look 
at  your  stock ;  we'll  talk  about  pictures 
after  tea.  See,  my  friend  Curate,  I'm 
oflf  witli  your  wife ;  not  quite  so  active 
as  a  harlequin,  but  you  and  Aquilius 
may  follow  as  pantaloon  and  clown. 
So  let  us  keep  up  the  meny  farce : 
no, — entertainment  of  life,  and  I  dont 
care  who*  best  plays  the  fool. 

Now,  Eusebius,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
will  you  have  an  interlude  ?  Yoiur  wit 
will  reply  that  you  have  had  one 
ah'eady.  AVill  you  have  music  ?  Yes, 
I  tliink  you  said,  but  your's  is  all  on 
one  string.  Shall  it  be  as  a  chorus  in 
a  Greek  play?  Why  do  dogs  howl  at 
music  V  They  have  an  intuitive  suspi- 
cion of  what  the  strings  are  made, 
and  think  they  might  as  well  begin  by 
tolling  the  bell  for  themselves,  or 
rehearse  the  howl !  The  interlude  is 
over — while  we  are  asking  about 
it,  the  bell  rings,  the  tea-things  are 
removed — and  the  prints  laid  on 
chairs  round  the  room.  We  resume 
the  discussion. 

Aquilius. — I  have  been  consider- 
ing what  are  the  most  popular  sub- 
jects as  we  see  them  exhibited  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  I  find  that  even 
Landseer  has  his  rival  in  the  popular 
approbation.  Go  where  you  will 
you  see  specimens  of  the  style — 
mawkish  sentimentality.  Goody  Fami- 
lies, Benevolent  Visitors,  Teaching 
Children.  There  is  nothing  more 
detestable  than  these  milk-  and-water 
afifectatious  of  human  kindnesses ;  all 
the  personages  are  fools,  and  as  far 
as  their  little  senses  will  let  them, 
hypocrites.  Whence  do  these  Pmi- 
tan  performances  come? — the  lament- 
able thought  is,  where  do  they  go  ? — a 
man  cannot  i)aiut  above  lumself.  A 
soft  artist  paints  soft  things. 

Lydi  A. — Don't  mention  the  things !  I 
am  sure  they  make  liyi)ocrites.  1  saw 
one  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  ;  it  was  of 
the  "Benevolent  ^'isitors" — 1  am  not 
sure  of  the  title ;  if  any  good  ladies  gave 
it,  it  was  a  vile  vanity ;  if  bought  as  a 
compliment,  it  was  a  woi-se corruption. 

GitATiAN. — Do  you  know  that  we 
have  historical  painters  for  modern 
saintology,   and  that  a  picture  was 


actually  painted  of  St  Joanna  ^uth- 
cot«,  for  the  chapel  at  Newington 
Butts,  in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leaiding 
the  devil  with  a  long  chain,  like  a 
dancing  beai%  surrounded  by  adoring 
angels  ?  I  met  with  the  anecdote  iu 
a  very  amusing  book  of  Mr  Duncan*Sf 
the  "Literary Conglomerate," wherdn 
he  treats  of  the  subjects  of  pictures. 

Aquilius. — I  know  it ;  I  only  quar- 
rel with  him  for  classing  Hogarth 
with  the  comic  painters.  To  me,  he 
is  the  most  tragic  of  all  modem,  I 
would  almost  say  of  aU  painters. 
The  tragic  power  of  two  of  the  series 
of  "Maniage  a  la  mode,"  is  not  sur- 
passed in  art.  The  murdered  hus- 
band, the  one :  the  other,  the  death 
of  the  adulteress.  They  are  too 
tragic  for  any  position  but  a  public 
gallery.  He  was  the  greatest  of 
moral  painters ;  and  the  most  serious, 
the  gravest  of  saturists.  He  is  so 
close  to  the,  real  tragedies  of  life,  and 
his  moral  is  so  distinct,  that  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  teaching  rather  than 
pleasing.  And  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  might  be  that  he  has 
in  no  small  degree  improved  the 
world  in  its  humanities.  He  has 
pictured  vice  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  pure,  but  not  so  as  to  quench 
their  pity ;  and  has  made  it.  so 
wonderfully  human,  that  wc  shudder 
as  we  acknowledge  the  liabilities  of 
our  nature.  He  exhibited  strongly 
that  man  is  the  instrument  of  his  own 
punishment,  and  that  there  was  no 
need  of  painted  monsters  and  demons 
to  persecute  him.  He  showed  the 
scoi-pion  that  stings  himself  to  death. 
He  brought  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, the  whirlwind,  not  from  the 
clouds  to  expend  their  power  on  the 
fail*  face  of  the  earth,  but  out  of  the 
heart,  to  drive  and  crush  the  crimi- 
nals with  their  own  tem^xistuous  pas- 
sions. And  is  not  this  tragic  power? 
is  such  a  man  to  be  classed  among 
the  painters  of  drolls  ?  His  pictures 
would  convert  into  sermons,  and 
would  you  call  the  preacher  of  them 
a  buffoon  ? 

GuATiAN. — There  is,  indeed^  little 
drollery  in  Hogarth :  even  his  wit  was 
a  sharp  sword,  so  shai*p  that  the 
spectator  is  wounded,  and  dangerously, 
before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

Curate. — I  could  not  live  com- 
fortably in  a  room  with  his  prints.    I 
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would  possess  them  iu  inv  library  as 
I  wonld  Crabbe's  Tales,'  but  would 
not  have  them  always  before  my  eye. 
Nor  wonld  I,  indeed,  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  man's  genius — as  Raf- 
faele's  "Incendio."  I  would  have 
them  to  refer  to,  but  a  home  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  too  gentle  for  such  disturbance. 

Gbatian. — ^There  is  an  anecdote 
told  of  Fnseli,  that  when  on  a  visit  to 
some  friend  at  Birmingliam,  a  lady 
in  a  party  said  to  him—"  Oh,  Mr 
Pnseli,  you  should  have  been  here 
last  week,  there  was  such  a  subject 
for  your  pencil,  a  man  was  taken 
np  for  eating  a  live  cat."—"  Madam," 
said  the  veritable  Fuseli,  "I  pabit 
terrors,  not  horrors."  For  my  own 
part,  life  has  so  many  terrors,  and 
konroretoo,  that  I  should  prefer  miti- 
gatmg  their  effect,  by  having  more 
wnstantly  before  me  the  agreeabili- 
ties— pleasant  domestic  scenes,  soft 
landscapes,  or  such  gay  scenes 
and  figures  as  my  favourite  Tenicrs 
occasionally  painted,  or  the  sunny 
Dc  Hooge ;  or  why  not  bring  forward 
some  of  our  pleasant  home-scene 
English  painters?  Did  you  not  sec, 
and  quite  love,  that  little  delight  of  a 
pictnre,  the  hay-making  scene  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  by  our  own,  and 
^bo  will  be  the  wide  world's  own, 
Mnlready?  Such  scenes  ravish  mc. 
l^id  you  not  long  to  walk  quietly 
roQud  and  look  in  the  vicar's  face,  as 
he  and  Mrs  Primrose  sat  apart  .with 
their  backs  to  you?  ^lulready,  you 
see,  had  the  sense  to  leave  something 
to  the'  imagination. 

Aquilics.— Yes,  pictures  of  this 
«nd  have  a  very  great  charm  :  they 
We  for  us  in  our  domestic  mood,  and 
tliat  is  our  general  mood— they  should 
gently  move  our  love  and  pity.  But 
1  cannot  conceive  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  make  "familiar  life"  as  it  is 
<^alled,  doleful,  unchcerful  subjects, 
that  are  out  of  the  rule  of  love  and 
pity,  verv  easily  run  into  the  class  of 
tenor;  there  is  scarcely  a  between, 
and  if  one — it  is  insipidity. 

Gratiax. — ^Xow,  I  shall  probably 
wmmit  an  offence  against  general 
taste  if  I  confess  that,  in  my  eyes, 
Wilkie  is  very  apt  to  paint  insipid 
snbjects.  He  seems  too  often  to 
have  been  led  to  a  matter  of  fact, 
^)ecause  it  had  some  accessories  that 
irould  paint  rather  well,  than  because 


the  fact  was  worth  tolling,  either  for  its 
moral  or  its  amusement.  Some  of 
his  pieces,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
cellent painting  and  perfectly  graphic 
power,  rather  displease  me.  I 
never  could  take  any  interest  in  his 
celebrated  "  Blind  Fiddler."  It  may 
be  nature,  butthere  is  nothing  to  touch 
the  feelings  in  it :  had  I  been  present, 
I  should  not  have  given  the  man  a 
sixpence.  And  as  for  the  hideous 
grimace-making  boy,  I  could  have 
laid  the  stick  with  pleasure  on  his 
back.  I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
have  kissed  the  ugly  child. 

Aguiuus. — Wilkie  was  a  man  of 
great  observation,  great  good  sense, 
manifest  proof  of  wLdch  his  corres|>on- 
dence  sets  forth  ;  but  that  necessary- 
virtue  of  a  painter  of  familiar  life, 
which  ho  posses.'ied  in  so  great  a 
degree,  obser\'ation,  led  him  oftener  to 
look  for  character  than  beauty.  Oddity 
would  strike  him  before  regularity. 
Nor  was  he  a  cheerful  painter.  liis 
"  Blind  Man's  Buff,"  is  contrived  to 
be  without  hilarity,  and  it  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate  in  the  sharp  angles 
of  hips  and  elbows.  Ilis  best  picture 
of  this  kind  is  certainly  the  ^^  Chelsea 
Pensioners" — or  "Battle  of  Water- 
loo," very  finely  painted ;  but  there  is  an 
acting  joy  in  it, — ^it  is  joy  staid  in  its 
motion,  and  bid  sit  for  its  portrait. 
So  his  "Village  Wake"  in  our 
national  gallery,  is  not  joyous  as  a 
whole ;  the  tigui'es  are  s])ots,  and  the 
mass  of  the  picture  is  dingy.  Pic- 
tures, like  poems,  should  not  only 
be  fair  but  toudung,  "  dulcia  sunto," 
and  this*  is  more  imperatively  essen- 
tial to  domestic  scenes.  The  story 
should  always  be  worth  telling. 
Painters  seem  to  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  any  thing,  which 
presents  a  good  means  for  exiiibiting 
light  and  shade  and  colour,  makes  a 
picture.  If  an  incident  or  a  scene  be  not 
worth  seeing^  it  is  not  worth  painting. 

Gkatian. — ^That  is  never  more 
true  than  when  they  are  figure  pieces. 
Our  likings  and  our  antipathies  are 
stronger  in  all  representations  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  men,  than  in 
all  the  varieties  of  other  nature.  AVc 
can  bear  a  low  and  mean  landscape, 
but  degraded  humanity  seldom  is, 
and  never  ought  to  be  pleasing. 

Curate. — Aristotle  detennines  that 
brutishness  is  worse  than  vice.    Vice 
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is  a  part  of  oitr  nature,  but  biiitlshncss 
unhumaiiises  the  whole  nature.  It  13 
certainly  astonishing  that  painters  can 
take  a  delight,  not  having  a  moral 
end  in  the  performances,  to  select  the 
low  scenes — the  utter  degradation  of 
civilisation,  and  therefore  worse  than 
any  savage  state — as  subjects  for  pic- 
tures. IIow  is  it  tliat  in  a  drawing- 
room  a  connoisseur  will  look  with  com- 
placency— ^more  than  complacency — 
npon  a  painted  representation  of 
beastly  boors  drinking,  whose  pre- 
sence, and  the  whole  odour  of  which 
scene,  in  the  reality,  he  would  rush 
fi*om  with  entire  disgust  ? 

Aquilius. — Yet  1  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  acquit  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish school  of  such  an  accusation. 
The  painters  who  worked  these  abo- 
minations were  really  but  few,  —  the 
majority  aim  to  represent  innocent 
cheerfulness.     How  often  is  Tcnicrs 
delightful  in  his  clear  refreshing  skies, 
cheerful  as  the  music  to  which  his 
happy  part}'  are  dancing,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  a  day  as  vigorous  as  them- 
fielves.    Cheerfulness,  rational  repose, 
and  sweetest  home  aftcctions,  often 
make  the  subjects  of  their  pictures ; 
and  these  impart  a  like  pleasantness, 
a  like  sympathy,  in  the  mind  of  the 
si>ectator.     Having  such  a  variety  of 
these  pleasantries  and  sympathies  to 
choose  from,   it  is  astonisluug  that 
any  artist  should  select  for  his  canvass 
a  subject  uiii)leasing  and  even  disgust- 
ing.  I  remember,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  a  picture  oxliibited,  I  think  at 
the  Academy,  wliich  at  the  time  was 
thonglit  a  wonder,   and,  I   believe, 
sold  fur  a  great  deal  of  money.     It 
was  *'  The  ISore  I-eg,''  by  Heaphy ;  — 
there  was  the  drawing  off  of  the  plaster, 
and  tlic  hon-ors  of  the  disease  i>aintod 
to  the  life,  and  the  pain.   Is  it  possible 
that,  for  the  mere  art  of  the  doing, 
any  human  iH'iug,  unless  he  were  a 
surgeon,  shoidd  receive  the  sliglitest 
pleasure  from  such  a  picture  ?    It  is 
enough  to  mention  one  of  the  kind ; 
but  there  have  been  man}'. 

Lydia. — I  dare  say,  then,  you  will, 
with  me,  disapprove  of  such  a  subject 
as  "  The  Cut  Finger.''  Surely  it  is 
very  disagreeable. 

Gratiax.  —  Entirely  so ;  but  he 
painted  a  much  worse  thing  than  that. 
I  do  not  see  why  any  couutiy  gentle- 
man should  take  pleajsiure  in  seeing 


such  a  ^^  Rent  Day,"  as  this  celebrated 
artist  has  painted.   There  is  a  painful 
embarrassment,  uncomfortable   mis- 
calculation,  reluctant  payments,  mudi 
more  dissatisfaction  than  joy.  I  really 
cannot  quite  forgive  him  for  nuJung 
the    principal   figure  hump -backed. 
This  is  not  the  characteristic  of  toU^ 
labour,  and  industry.    Doubtless  the 
figure  is  from  nature;  but  he  never 
preferred  beauty  of  form,  when  cha* 
racter  stood  by.    But  there  is  one  of 
liis    pictures    I    consider    perfectly 
brutish — for  it  is  a  scene  ansing  out 
of  that  brutishness  which  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  artificial  and  civilised 
life ;  which,  unless  for  a  moral  purpose^ 
it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  sight, — at  least 
in  all  that  pertains  to  £e  ornament 
of  domestic  life.    I  allude  to  his  pic- 
ture, "  Distraining  for  Rent."    It  is 
a  subject  only  fit  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  bailiff,  to  keep  his  heart  in 
its  proper   case-hardened  state,  by 
familiarising  him  with  the  miseries  of 
his  ])rofession.    I  have  been  told  tliat 
Wilkie  did  not  approve  of  this  subject, 
but  that  it  was  given  him  as  a  com- 
mission, which  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse. 

,  Aquilius. — I  would  have  all  such 
subjects  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Have  a  committee  of  hnma- 
nity,  (we  can  do  nothing  now  with- 
out committees,)  and  fine  the  oiFend- 
ing  artists.  Is  the  man  of  businesst 
in  this  weary  tiu-moil  of  the  daily 
world,  to  return  to  liis  house,  after 
his  labour  is  over,  and  see  upon  his 
walls  nothing  but  scenes  of  distress, 
of  poverty,  of  misery,  of  haid-hearted- 
ness — when  he  should  indulge  his  sight 
and  his  mind  with  every  thing  that 
would  tend  to  refresh  his  worn  spirits, 
avert  painful  fears,  either  for  liim- 
self  or  others,  and  should  tune  him- 
self, by  visible  objects  of  rational 
hilarity,  into  the  full  and  free  har- 
monies of  a  vigorous  courage,  and 
health  of  social  nature?  His  eye 
should  not  rest  upon  the  miseries  of 
"  Distraining  for  Rent,"  Heaphy 's 
"  Soi-e  Legs,"  no,  nor  even  "  Cut 
Fingers.*'  In  this  waj-faring  world 
of  many  luishaps,  however  homely 
be  the  inns,  let  them  be  clean  and 
cheeiful,  that  we  may  set  out  again 
in  an  uncertain  sky,  where  we  must 
expect  storms,  with  beautiful  thoughts 
for  our  companions ;  that,  by  encou- 
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ragmeiit  of  a  confiding  reception,  be- 
come winged  angels,  with  a  radiant 
phnnage,  brightening  all  before  our 
path,  and  seen  brightest  and  most 
neainonly  nnder  a  lowering  cload. 

Ltdia. — ^Thanks,  Aquilins,  von  arc 
poetical,  and  therefore  most  true ;  so 
low  and  mean  thoughts  —  what!  are 
they  to  accompany  us,  whether  they 
show  themselves  m  words  or  in  pic- 
tures ?  I  fear  me,  they  arc  bad  angels, 
and  are  doing  their  evil  mission  in  our 
hearts,  alas !  and  in  our  actions.  It 
has  been  said,  as  an  encouragement  to 
our  charity,  that  ^*  men  have  received 
angels  unawares."  It  may  be  said, 
too,  as  a  warning  lest  we  receive  evil, 
that  men  may  receive  demons  una- 
wares. Beautiful  Una — the  lion  licked 
your  feet  because  you  were  so  piure,  so 
good. 

Shan  I  tell  it  to  you,  Eusebins  ?  Yes, 
your  eyes  will  glisten  as  they  read, 
ibr  dearly  do  you  love  happiness. 
Here  the  Curate  drew  his  bride,  his 
wife,  closer  to  him,  kissed  her  honest 
forehead,  and  rested  his  cheek  upon  it 
for  a  little  space,  and  with  a  low  voice 
murmured,  —  "My  beantifiil  Una." 
He  then  turned  to  us  with  a  smile, 
and  I  think  the  smallest  indication  of 
moisture  in  his  eye,  which  might  have 
been  more  but  that  the  bright  anji^cl 
of  his  thought  had  cleared  it  away, 
and  said, — Excuse  mc  ;  yet,  to  be 
honest,  excuse  is  not  needed  :  mv 
two  dearest  of  friends  must  and  do 
rejoice  in  the  loving  truth  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

Gratian. — ^Xo,  no,  my  j;ood  friend, 
don't  make  excuse,  it  would  be  our 
shame  were  it  needed.  You  have 
given  ns  one  subject  for  a  picture, 
whose  interest  should  set  my  brushes 
in  motion  were  I  twenty  years 
younger,  and  might  hope  to  succeed. 
But  this  I  will  say,  my  memory  has  a 
picture  gallery  of  her  own,  and  in  it 
T*ill  this  little  piece  have  a  good  place. 
Now,  I  like  this  conversation  on  art, 
because  yon  know  I  have  been  all  my 
life  a  dauber  of  canvass  —  dauber  I 
even  Aquilius,  who  has  so  much  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  art,  has  praised 
S'jme  of  my  performances.  I  have 
painted  many  a  sign  for  good-natured 
landlords,  in  odd  places,  where  my 
fishing  excursions  have  led  me;  and  old 
Hyi,honest  old  Hill,  the  fisher  of  Mill- 
jslade,  has  a  bit  of  canvass  of  mine,  the 


remembrance  of  a  day,  which  I  believe 
he  will  treasure  a  little  for  my  sake, 
and  more  for  its  truth,  to  his  last  day. 
I  must  show  the  Curate's  wife  old  Hill. 
I  hit  him  off  well, — am  proud  of  that 
portrait,  and  often  look  at  my  old 
companion  from  my  easy  chair.  I 
sometimes  now  dabble  with  my  tube 
colours,  and  make  a  dash  at  my 
remembrances  of  river  scenes.  Nature 
and  I  have  been  familiar  many  a  long 
year.  I  love  the  breezy  hill,  and 
the  free  large  moor,  that  takes  up  the 
winds  and  tosses  them  down  the 
grooved  sides,  to  go  off  in  their  own 
communing  with  the  waterfalls.  I 
love,  too,  the  quiet  brook,  and  rivers 
stealing  their  way  by  green  meadows, 
and  the  elms,  that  stand  Ukc  outposts 
on  the  banks,  keepers  of  the  river. 
JIave  we  not,  in  our  discussion,  too 
much  omitted  to  speak  of  landscape, — 
even  including  the  sea-shores?  And  in 
landscape  wc  certainly  have  painters 
that  please.  As  a  true  fisherman  and 
painter-naturalist  I  could  not  resist, 
the  other  day,  purchasing  Lewis's 
river  scenes.  How  happily — the  more 
happily  becaiue  his  execution  is  so 
unstudied,  so  accidental — does  Lewis, 
with  his  etching  and  mezzotint  effects, 
put  you  into  the  very  heart  of  river 
scenery  ;  and  then  how  truly  do  you 
trace  it  upwards  and  downwanls. 
AVe  have  j?ome  good  landi*capc 
painters. 

Aqx:ilius. — ^AVe  have ;  and  of  late 
years  they  have  greatly  improved  in 
subjects.  They  at  least  now  look  for 
what  is  beautiful.  The  old  dead 
stump,  the  dunghill,  and  horse  and 
cart,  the  pig  and  the  donkey,  are  no 
longer  considered  to  be  the  requisites 
for  Kni^dish  landscape.  One  has  seen 
publications  call(Ml  English  land- 
scape, which  must  give  foreigners  a 
very  miserable  idea  of  our  country. 
Cottagi*  scenery,  too,  has  had  its  day. 
The  old  well  isclry — the  girl  married, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  the  pitcher 
broken.  The  lane  and  gipsies, 
the  cross  sticks  and  the  crock,  are  not 
dissolving  but  dissolved  views.  In 
time,  the  turnpike  road  and  ruddled 
sheep  going  to  the  butcher  will  be 
thought  but  ill  to  represent  the  pasto- 
ral. When  the  mutton  has  been  eaten 
up — and  I  hope  the  artists  get  theurfa 
share— I  wish  they  would  be  satisfies 
and   know    when    they   have    hi 
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enough.  The  Act  of  Parliament  we 
sj)oke  of,  should  exclude  creatures 
with  the  ruddle  on  their  backs,  and 
butcher-boys,  aud  men  in  smock- 
frocks  and  low  hats,  and  pitchforks. 
We  have  had  enougli  of  this  kind  of 
pastoral;  they  are  not  the  "gentle 
shepherds,"  that  should  people  the 
Arcadia  within  England,  or  any  other. 
I  would  have  Rosalind  and  her  farm, 
without  the  clown.  The  French 
and  Dresden  china  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  as  we  see  them  prettily 
smiling,  and  garlanding  their  pet 
lambs,  as  something  extra  parochial, 
and  sui  generis^  show  at  least  this 
happiness,  that  they  do  not  eat  their 
bread  bv  the  sweat  of  their  brows. 
All  landscape  that  reminds  you  of 
"  the  curse  of  the  earth,  of  the  dire 
necessity  of  toil,  of  the  beggarly  des-., 
titution  test,"  of  dingy  earths  and 
dirty  weather,  are,  you  may  be  sure, 
far  out  of  the  hearing  of  Pan's  pipe. 
He  docs  not  adjust  his  lips  to  music 
for  the  overseer  and  exciseman,  nor 
rate  collectors.  Nay,  when  Pan 
retires  to  visit  his  estate  in  Arcadia, 
and  Robin  Ilood  reigns,  he  will  have 
no  such  ink-horn  gentry-  partake  of 
his  venison.  Tlie  freedom  of  nature 
loves  not  the  visible  restrictions  of 
law.  I  would  be  bold  enough  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  truth,  that  it  is  as  pos- 
sible to  get  poetry  out  of  the  earth, 
as  swedes  and  mangel-wurzel.  Let 
landscape  painters  look  to  it,  lest  they 
get  into  bad  habits  before  the  act  is 
out,  and,  of  a  hard  necessity,  incur 
the  penalty. 

Gratian. — Stay,  stay, — where  are 
you  running  to  V  Surely  if  a  painter 
takes  a  bona  fide  view,  you  would  not 
have  him  tuni  the  milk-maid  out  (►f 
the  field,  to  bring  in  Diana  and  her 
train. 

AQi'iLirs.— Views  !  oh,  I  thought 
we  were  speaking  of  Pastoral.  That  is 
quite  another  thing ;  I  am  somewhat 
of  Fuseli's  opinion,  who  said,  speaking 
contemptuously,  **I  mean  those  things 
called  Views." 

CrRATi:.— -But  you  will  admit, 
Aquilius,  that  we  have  real  scenes 
that  are  very  beautiful,  always  pleas- 
ing to  look  at,  and  therefore  fit  to  be 
painted.  Is  there  not  our  lake 
scenery  V 

AguiLix's. — There  is  ;  and  as  our 
subject  is  art,  I  should  say  such  scenery 


is  more  valuable  for  what  it  suggests, 
than  for  what  it  actually  represents 
in  the  painter's  mirror.  la  fact, 
nature  offers  \\ith  both  hands :  it  re- 
quires a  nice  discretion  to  tell  which 
hand  holds  the  true  treasure.  She 
may  purposely  show  you  the  orna- 
ment to  deceive. 

**  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves, 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament.'' 

It  was  the  leaden  casket,  in  which 
was  hidden  the  perfect  beauty  of 
Portia ;  there  was  the  choice,  and 
made  with  a  judgment  that  won  the 
prize,  and  took  the  inheritance  of 
Belmont. 

"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  ciVtr, 
Cliance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true/* 

Would  you  take  away  from  landscape 
painters  the  high  privilege  of  genius? 
— invention — which  you  allow  to  liia- 
torical  painters  ?  You  do  this,  if  you 
do  not  grant  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  suggestive  character  of  nature. 
The  musician  takes  music  from  the 
ah',  which  is  his  raw  material; 
the  conception,  which  works  from 
mere  sounds  the  perfect  mystery  of 
power,  to  shake,  to  raise,  and  melt  to 
pity  and  to  love  the  whole  soul,  be- 
longs to  the  mind.  And  so,  for  the 
more  perfect  work  of  landscape,  the 
mind  must  add  of  its  own  immortal 
store,  the  keeper  and  dispenser  of 
which  is  genius. 

Curate. — Y'ou  would  raise  laud- 
scape  painting  to  the  dignity  of  a 
creative,  from  the  lower  grade  of  an 
imitative  art. 

Aquilius. — I  would  do  more;  I 
would  make  it  creative,  not  only  in 
things  like,  but,  to  speak  boldly  at  once, 
in  things  unlike  itself;  but,  neverthe- 
less, perfectly  congenial ;  and  to  bo 
adopted  as  a  recognised  mark  of  sub- 
mission of  all  matter  to  mind,  which 
alone  is  privileged  to  diffuse  itself  over 
and  into  all  nature,  and  to  animate  it 
with  a  soul  —  life ;  and  when  that  ia 
suj)eradded,  and  then  only,  is  the 
sympathy  complete  between  external 
natm*e  and  oui-selves.  I  care  not  for 
art  that  is  not  creative,  that  does 
not  construct  |>oetrj'.  From  all  that 
is  most  soft  and  tender,  to  all  that  is 
most  great  and  rugged,  from  the 
sweet  to  the  awful  and  sublime,  there 
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is  in  all  art,  whether  it  be  of  laud- 
scw^^  or  historical,  (which  embraces 
the  poetical),  a  dominion  bounded 
only  by  the  limitations  of  the  original 
power  with  which  genius  is  gifted. 
AVhy  may  there  not  be  a  Michael 
Angelo  for  trees,  as  for  the  humau 
form?  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  that 
those  landscapes  would  have  tlic 
greatest  fascination,  where  there 
would  be,  in  fact,  the  greatest  un- 
likeness  to  usually  recognised  nature, 
both  in  form  and  colour,  provided 
one  part  were  in  keeping  with  another, 
so  as  to  bring  the  whole  within  the 
idea  of  the  natural ;  and  where  the 
conception  is  clearly  expressed,  and  is 
worthy  the  dignity  of  feeling.  Hence, 
suggestive  nature  is  the  best  nature. 
We  want  not  height  and  magnitude, 
vast  distances :  if  we  have  the  science 
of  form  and  colour,  the  materials  need 
not  bo  vast,  let  them  only  be  sug- 
gestive. 

Gratian. — You  laid  down  some 
snch  theoiy  with  regard  to  colour,  as 
a  means  of  teUing  the  story,  in  your 
late  paper  on  Rubens.  I  could  not 
but  agree  with  you  there.  I  see  now 
how  you  would  extend  the  subject. 
We  certainly  do  talk  too  much  about 
"  Ifie  truth  of  nature,"  not  consider- 
ing sufficiently  how  many  trutlis  there 
are. 

C  CRATE. — And  what  a  great  truth 
there  is  that  is  of  our  own  making, 
greater  than  all  the  others  ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  showing  of  Aquilius,  it 
comes  of  a  divine  gift,  of  the  creative 
faculty,  under  a  higher  power  ;  works 
the  wonders  in  poetry,  painting, 
music,  and  architecture,  fittest  for  om* 
admiration  and  our  improvement.  It 
is  surprising  that  our  landscape  paint- 
ers have  not  seen  this  walk  within 
their  reach  ;  nearly  all  confine  them- 
selves to  the  imitative. 

Gratian. — But  in  that  they  have 
raised  their  pretensions.  Wo  had 
nothing  great  or  poetical  in  the  least 
degree  in  landscape,  before  Wilson; 
nay,  to  a  late  period,  our  landscape 
subjects  were  of  the  most  limited 
range.  They  do  now  go  at  least  to 
beautiful  nature,  and  while  we  have 
such  pamters  of  landscape  as  Cres- 
wick  and  Stanfield,  and  Lee,  and 
Danby,  (but  there  you  will  say  is  an 
advance  into  a  higher  walk,)  for  my 
own  part,  I  shall  hesitate  before  I 


give  my  vote  for  your  more  perfect 
ideal. 

Aquiuus. — The  works  of  the 
painters  you  mention  are  beautiful, 
fascinatingly  so,  both  from  the  cha- 
racter of  their  chosen  scenery,  and 
their  agreeable  manner  of  represent- 
ing it.  And  I  rejoice  to  see,  that 
even  these  arc  advancing,  are  dis- 
carding something  or  other  of  the  old 
recipes  every  year.  AVe  have  at 
last  some  better  English  scenery. 
AVe  must  no  longer  refer  to  Gains- 
borough as  tfifi  painter  of  English 
landscape ;  we  find  it  not,  thaU  is, 
true  English  scenery,  in  his  pictures, 
nor  in  his  "  studies." 

Gratian.  —  And  yet  he  painted 
nature,  and  came  uix)n  the  w^ld 
that  began  to  be  sick  of  the  attempts 
at  your  ideal  compositions,  the  prince 
of  whom,  and  who  won  the  prize  over 
Wilson,  was  Smith  of  Chichester. 

Aquilius. — Oh,  do  not  dignify  his 
presumptions  with  the  name  of  ideal. 

Gratian. — I  can't  give  up  Gains- 
borough, his  sweet  cottage  scenery, 
with  his  groups  of  rustic  figures. 

Aquilius.  —  Was  there  nothing 
better  within  the  realms  of  England 
than  beggary  and  poverty,  rags  and 
brambles, — her  highest  industry,  the 
cart  and  the  plough, — ^her  wealth  in 
stock,  the  pig,  poultry,  and  donkey  ? 

Gratian. — But  it  was  the  taste  of 
the  day;  (Jven  our  aristocracy  were 
painted  not  as  ideal,  but  as  real  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses.  A  few 
years  ago,  there  was  a  picture  fished 
out  of  some  lumber  room,  where  it 
ought  to  have  been  buried  till  it 
had  rotted,  of  George  the  Third's 
family  group,  as  cottagers'  children, 
playing  in  the  dirt  before  a  mud 
hovel.  It  was  by  Gainsborough,  and 
I  believe  was  held  at  a  high  price. 

Aquilius. — Tlus  was  a  descent 
from  the  non -natural  pastoral  of  the 
by-gone  age,  to  the  low  natural,  from 
which  art  derived  but  little  benefit. 
Goldsmith  very  aptly  and  wittily 
satirised  the  transition  state  in  the 
Primrose  family-group,  in  which  each 
individual  adopted  a  singular  inde- 
pendence. Venus,  Cupids,  an  Amazon, 
and  Alexander  the  Great,  with  Dr 
Primrose,  holding  his  books  on  the 
AVhistonian  controversy. 

Curate. — One  would  rather  ima- 
gine that  Goldsmith  was  severe  upoa 
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the  pvactico  of  an  earlier  date.  There 
are  several  pictures  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  one  larpe  one,  if  I  remem- 
ber, on  the  stair-wall,  in  which  the 
statesmen  of  the  day  represent  the 
deities  of  the  heathen  mytliolofry. 

Lydia. — Yes,  and  I  ^remember  a 
very  ridiculous  smaller  picture,  a  por- 
trait of  (iueeu  Elizabeth— but  it  attects 
the  historical.  The  queen  and  hci' 
train  enter  on  one  side  of  the  piece, 
and  on  the  other  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  The  goddesses  are  in  every 
respect  outdone,  and  start  with  as- 
tonishment,— fTuno  at  the  superior 
power,  Minerva,  the  superior  wisdom, 
and  Venus  the  sujierior  beauty  of  the 
queen.  There  must  be  something 
very  curious  in  the  nature  of  taste : 
seeing  such  pictures,  one  cannot  but 
reflect,  that  though  they  arc  now 
perfectly  ridiculous,  they  could  not 
have  been  so  when  they  were  painted. 
They  were  men  of  understanding  who 
sat  for  theh'  i)ortraits  in  these  whim- 
sical characters  :  and  the  queen — it  is 
surprising! — there  is  sureh'  some- 
thing involved  hi  it,  that  history 
does  not  touch. 

OiLrVTiAN. — ^It  is  the  more  surpri- 
sing, as  Holbein  had  painted,  and 
his  works  wen?  before  their  eyes. 

Aquili rs. — It  would  1k'  not  unde- 
sers'ing  curiosity  to  sift  the  hisfoiy  of 
allegor}' — what  is  the  cause  that  it 
was  then  so  generally  accepted  in 
Euroj)e ;  infected  the  poetry  and 
painting  of  every  ci^^lised  country. 
The  new  aspect  of  religion  had  much 
to  do  with  it :  images,  pictures,  par- 
ticularly the  earli(T,  representing 
the  Deity,  and  the  Virgin,  had  be- 
come objects  of  hatred — of  persecu- 
tion. Aucl  thus  the  arts  made  their 
escai)e  into  the  regions  of  allegor}-. 

CriiATK. — Chillingregions,  in  wliich 
(fven  genius  with  all  his  natural  glow 
was  frost-bitten.  An  escape  from 
what  was  believed  to  what  could  not 
be  believed.  It  was  the  cold  lit  of 
the  ague  of  superstition. 

GiiATiA!^.— The  devotion  of  the 
early  painters  produced,  what  nothing 
but  devotion  could  produce ;  theirs 
was  a  true  devotion,  notwithstanding 
the  su]KM-stition  contained  in  it.  The 
iconoclast  spirit  has  scarcely  been  yet 
laid.  As  we  rise  from  the  prostrate 
position  f»f  our  fears,  the  more  readily 
.shall  A^•e  acknowledge  the  spirituality 
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of  the  early  paint<»rs.  They  are  daily 
approximating  a  more  jnst  estimation. 
But  we  are  wandering ;  we  were 
speaking  of  landscape :  surely,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  subject  that  shall  be 
altogether  uupleasing.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  an  out- 
door scene,  unless  it  miglit  have  been 
in  a  town,  that  did  uot  please  with 
some  beauty  or  other. 

AQuiurs. — Indeed !  then  I  think 
you  miLst  have  been  led  away  by 
some  associations,  in  which  art  had 
but  little  share.  You  have  loved 
"  A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky," 
as  the  song  says,  for  the  sport  oftered. 
Be  not  shocked,  Gratian,  at  the  con- 
fession, but  the  truth  is,  that  I  sec 
very  many  outward  scenes,  that  not 
only  give  me  no  pleasure  but  pain. 
Shall  I  confess  a  still  more  shocking 
heterodoxy;  I  have  but  little  love 
for  the  scisnery  of  the  country! — am 
very  often  displeased  with  what  offers 
itself,  and  becomes  the  common  pic- 
ture. Even  in  what  is  denominated 
a  beautiful  country,  I  look  more  for 
its  suggestive  materials  in  form  and 
coloiu:  than  for  whole  scenes.  If  pic- 
tures are  to  be  no  more  than  what 
we  see — even  landscapes,  the  art  is 
not  creative;  and  an  imitative,  un- 
creative  art,  leaves  the  best  faculties 
of  the  mind  unemployed.  What  is 
art  without  enthusiasm  ? — and  you 
may  be  sure  that  no  painter  of  viewci, 
and  nothing  more,  was  ever  an  enthu- 
siast. It  is  the  part  of  enthusiasm 
not  to  copy,  but  to  make.  Is  it 
more  startling  if  I  assert,  that  the 
ideal  is  more  tnie  than  the  natiural  ? 
Yet  am  I  convinced  that  it  is  so. 
The  natural  requires  the  comparison 
of  the  eye  ;  the  ideal,  as  it  is  the  work 
of  the  mind,  will  not  be  controlled  by 
any  comparison,  but  such  as  mind 
can  bring.  It  commands  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  teaches  it.  We  aJl  havo 
more  or  less  of  this  creative  faculty'; 
the  education  of  the  world  is  against 
it,  for  it  is  a  world  of  much  bnsmess, 
more  of  doing  than  of  thinking,  and 
more  of  thinking  about  what  isforeigii 
to  feeling,  than  what  cherishes  it  till 
it  embodies  itself  in  imagination.  The 
rising  faculty  becomes  suppressed. 
More  or  less  all  are  bom  poeta — to 
make,  to  combine,  to  imagine,  to 
create ;  but  very  early  does  the  timo 
come  with  most  of  ns,  when  we  *ro 
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commanded  to  pnt  away,  as  tbe  world 
calls  it,  the  "  chfldish  things." 

Ltdia.— Oh,  I  believe  it — ^the  in- 
fiint's  dream  is  a  creation,  and  perhaps 
as  beantlfhl  as  we  know  it  must  be 
pleasing,  for  there  are  no  smiles  like 
infant  smiles. 

Curate. — ^And  past  that  age,  when 
the  external  world  has  given  its 
lessons  in  pictures,  which  in  practice 
and  education  we  only  imitate,  do  wc 
not  find  the  impressions  then  made  of 
a  goodness,  a  beauty,  not  realised  and 
acknowledged  in  advanced  life,  as  ex- 
isting actually  in  the  scenes  them- 
selves? 

Aquiuus. — ^At  the  eai-lier  time,  we 
take  up  little  but  what  is  consonant 
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ever  saw,  of  any  world  to  whose  laws 
of  motion  and  of  willing  he  has  ever  yet 
been  subject  ?  Take  his  pictures— look 
at  them  well ;  for  I  will  suppose  them 
painted  to  your  sight :  nay,  put  your- 
self in  his  place  and  paint  them  your- 
self—forgetting before  you  do  so  all 
you  have  ever  heard  said  about  land- 
scape painting.  Have  you  them  ? 
then  tell  me,  are  they  untrue  V  No, 
no,  you  will  admit  they  are  beautiful 
truth.  The  lover  i)aints  with  all  a 
poet's  accuracy,  but  not  like  Denner. 
Kow,  if  this  mind- vision  be  not  des- 
troyed,— if  the  man  remain  the  i>oet, 
he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  com- 
mon transcript  of  what,  as  far  as 
enjojrment  goes,  he  can  more  fully  en- 


to  our  affections ;  the  minor  detail  is  an    joy  without   art.      lie  will  have  a 


after  lesson :  but  as  to  this  *^  natural " 
of  landscapes,  which  seems  to  have  so 
long  held  our  artists  and  amateurs 
under  an  infatuation — as  they  con- 
strue it — this  mindless  tiling, — after  all 
what  is  its  pet^y  truth  ?  Could  the  boy 
who  hides  himself  under  a  hedge  to 
read  his  Robmson  Crusoe,  put  on 
canvass  the  pictures  his  imagination 
paints,  do  yiu  think  they,  would  be 
exactly  of  the  skies  and  the  fields 
every  day  before  his  eyes?  Ayeai*  or 
two  dder,  when  he  shall  feel  his  spirit 
l^M?gin  to  glow  with  a  sense  of  beauty, 
with  the  incessant  love  and  heroism 
of  best  manhood — see  him  under  the 
shade  of  some  wide-spreading  oak 
devouring  the  pages  of  befitting  ro- 
mance, "The  Seven  Champions  of 
Olu-istendom,"  the  tale  of  castles  of 
enchantments,  of  giants,  and  forlorn 
damsels  to  be  rescued.  Do  you  not 
credit  his  mind^s  painting  for  other 
scenes,  in  colour  and  design,  than  any 
he  ever  saw  ?  The  fabulous  is  in  lum, 
and  he  must  create,  or  look  on  nothing. 
He  will  take  no  sheep  for  a  dragon, 
nor  farmer  Plod-acre  for  an  enchanter, 
nor  the  village  usher  for  an  armed 
knight.  The  overseer  will  not  be  his 
redresser  of  wrongs.  There  is  vision 
in  his  day-di*eam,  but  it  is  painting  to 
the  miud'S  eye ;  and  imagination  must 
be  the  great  enchanter  to  conjure  up 
a  new  country,  raise  rocks,  and  build 
him  castles ;  nay,  in  his  action  to  run 
to  the  rescue,  ho  has  a  sp(^  beyond 
his  limbs'  power,  an  arm  that  has 
been  charmed  with  new  strength.  Now 
Ls  ho  not  quite  out  of  the  loc^ty,  the 
movement  and  power  <^  any  worid  he 


craving  for  the  ideal  painting,  for  more 
truths  and  perhaps  higher  tniths  than 
the  sketch-book  can  afibrd.  And  if 
he  cultivate  his  taste,  and  practise  the 
art  too,  he  will  find  in  nature  a  thou- 
sand beauties  before  hidden,  that 
while  he  was  the  view-seeker,  he  saw 
not ;  he  will  be  cognisant  of  the  sug- 
gestive elements,  the  grammar  of  his 
mind  and  of  bis  art,  by  which  he  will 
express  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  a 
truth  that  is  hi  him,  and  in  all,  only 
tu  lie  embodied  bv  a  creation. 

Curate. — 1  fear  the  patrons  of  art 
arc  not  on  your  side.  Does  not  en- 
couragement go  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ? 

GnATiA^'. — Patrons  of  art  ai-e  too 
often  mere  lovers  of  furniture, — have 
not  seriously  considered  art,  nor  cul- 
tivated taste.  And  if  it  be  a  fault, 
it  is  not  altogether  their  own ;  it  is 
in  character  with  genius  to  be  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  teach,  and  by  its  o^vn 
works.  It  is  that  there  is  a  want  of 
cultivation,  of  serious  study,  among 
artists  themselves.  If  the  patron  could 
dictate,  he  would  himself  be  the  maker, 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  musician, — 
excellence  of  ever}-  kbid  precedes  the 
taste  to  appreciate  it.  It  makes  the 
taste  as  well  as  the  work :  my  friend 
Aquilius  has  made  me  a  convert.  I 
had  not  considered  art,  as  it  should 
be  viewed,  as  a  means  of,  as  one  of 
the  languages  of  poetry.  In  truth,  I 
have  loved  pictures  more  for  their 
reminiscences  than  their  independent 
power;  and  have  therefore  chiefly 
fixed  my  attention  on  views — actual 
scenery,  with  all  it^  particulars. 
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AQun.ius. — ^What  is  high,  what  is 
gi'cat  enough  wholly  to  possess  the 
mind,  is  not  of  particulai*s ;  like  our 
religion,  in  this  it  is  for  all  ages,  all 
countries,  and  must  not  by  adopting 
the  particular,  the  peculiar  one,  dimi- 
nish the  catholicity  of  its  empire. 
"The  golden  age"  is,  wherever  or 
liowever  embodied,  a  creation;  and 
as  no  present  age  ever  showed  any 
thing  like  it,  that  is,  visibly  so, — what 
is  seen  must  be  nothing  more  than 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  may  be 
made. — ^Thc  golden  age — where  all 
is  beauty,  all  is  perfect !  Purest 
should  be  the  mind  that  would  desire 
to  see  it. 

Curate.  —  Tlie  golden  age,  if  you 
mean  by  it  the  happy  age,  is  but  one 
field  for  art ;  yon  seem  for  the  mo- 
ment to  forget,  that  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  feel  a  certain  pleasure 
from  terror,  from  fear  —  from  the 
deepest  tragedy — from  what  moves  us 
to  shed  tears  of  pity,  as  well  as  what 
soothes  to  repose,  or  excites  to  gaiety. 

Aquilius. — Not  so  —  but  as  we 
commenced  to  discuss  chiefly  the 
agreeability  of  subjects  for  pictures, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I 


question  if  what  is  disgusting  shonld 
not  be  excluded  from  even  the  tragic^ 
perhaps  chiefly  from  what  is  tra^c. 
Cruelty  even  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
gusting ;  it  becomes  so  when  meanness 
is  added  to  it,  and  there  ig  not  a 
certain  greatness  in  it.  There  might 
be  a  gi-eatness  even  in  deformity,  and 
where  it  is  not  gratuitously  given, 
but  for  a  pui-pose. 

Curate.  —  Yet,  has  not  Raflfacle 
been  censured  for  the  painfiiUy  dis- 
torted features  of  the  Possessed  Boy 
in  his  "  Transfiffiuration." 

Aquilius. — And  it  has  with  some 
show  of  tnith(for  who  would  like  to 
speak  more  positively  against  the 
judgment  of  Rafiacle)  been  thought 
that  Domeuichino,  who  borrowed  this 
subject  from  him,  has  improved  the 
hiterest  by  rendering  the  face  of  the 
lunatic  one  of  exti-eme  beauty ! 

The  Curate  was  here  cdled  away 
upon  his  parochial  duties,  and  our 
discussion  for  the  present  terminated. 
AVill  it  amuse  you,  Eusebius?  If 
not,  you  have  incmTed  the  penalty 
of  reading  it,  by  not  making  one  of 
our  party.    Yours  ever, 

Aquilius. 


JERUSALEM. 


UY  WILLIAM  SINCLAIR. 


Tirou  City  of  the  Lord !  whose  name 

Tlie  angelic  host  in  wonder  tells ; 
llie  halo  of  whose  endless  fame 

All  earthly  splendour  far  excels — 
I'o  thoc,  from  Judah's  stable  mean, 

Arose  the  Prince  from  Jesse's  stem, 
And  since  hath  deathless  glory  been 

AVith  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
What  though  thy  temples,  domes,  and  towers, 

That  man  in  strength  and  weakness  made, 
Are,  witli  their  priests  and  regal  powers, 

In  lowly  dust  and  ashes  laid ! 
The  stoiy  of  thine  ancient  time 

Steals  on  us,  as  it  stole  on  them, 
Thrice  hallowed  by  tlie  lyre  subUmc 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

AVc  see  within  thy  porches,  Paul 
Uplift  the  arm^  the  voice  command, 

"WTiose  heaven- taught  zeal,  whose  caraest  call, 
Could  rouse  or  paralyse  the  land — 

Thougli  gold  and  pomp  were  his,  and  more, 
P'or  God  he  spumed  the  glittering  gem, 

And  cast  him  prostrate  all  before 

Tliy  gates,  Jerusalem ! 
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Eren  from  tho  Mount  of  Olives  now^, 

Whea  momlag  lifts  her  shadowj  reil, 
And  smiles  o'er  Moab^s  lofty  brow, 

And  beauteous  Jordan^s  stream  and  vale, 
The  ruins  o*er  the  region  spread, 

May  witness  of  thine  ancient  fame, 
The  rery  grave-yards  of  thy  dead — 

Of  thee,  Jerusalem! 

The  temple  in  its  gorgeous  state 

That  in  a  dreadful  ruin  fell, 
The  fortress  and  the  golden  gate 

Alike  the  saddening  story  tell. 
How  he  by  Hinnom's  vale  was  led 

To  Gaiaphas,  with  mocking  shame. 
That  glad  redemption  might  be  shed 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Fast  by  the  Virgin*s  tomb,  and  by 

These  spreading  olives  bend  the  knee. 
For  here  his  pangs  and  suffering  sigh 

Thrilled  through  thy  caves,  Gethsemane ; 
*Twas  here,  beneath  the  olive  shade, 

The  Man  of  many  sorrows  came. 
With  tears,  as  never  mortal  shed. 

For  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

Around  Siloam^s  ancient  tombs 

A  solemn  grandeur  still  must  be ; 
And  oh,  what  mystic  meaning  looms 

By  thy  dread  summits.  Calvary ! 
The  groaning  earth,  that  felt  the  shock 

Of  mankind's  crowning  sin  and  shame. 
Gave  up  the  dead,  laid  bare  the  rock, 

For  fallen  Jerusalem  I 

Kind  woman's  heart  forgets  thee  not, 

For  Mary's  image  lij^hts  the  scene  : 
And,  casting  back  the  inquiring  thought 

To  what  thou  art,  what  thou  hast  been. 
Ah  !  well  may  pilgrims  heave  the  sigh, 

When  they  remember  all  thy  fame. 
And  shed  the  tear  rcgrettingly 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

For  awful  desolation  lies, 

In  heavy  shades,  o'er  thee  and  thine. 
As  'twere  to  frown  of  sacrifice. 

And  tell  thy  story,  Palestine  ; 
But  never  was  there  darkness  yet 

Whereto  His  glory  never  came ; 
And  guardian  angels  watch  and  wait 

By  thee,  Jerusalem ! 

The  lustre  of  thine  ancient  fame 

Shall  yet  in  brighter  beams  arise. 
And  heavenly  measures  to  thy  name 

Rejoice  the  earth,  make  glad  the  skies ; 
And,  with  thy  gather'd  thousands,  then 

Oh !  Love  and  Peace  shall  dwell  with  them. 
And  God's  own  glory  shine  again 

O'er  thee,  Jerusalem ! 
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The  spring  of  the  year  183-  found 
me  in  Paris,  wliithcr  I  had  gone,  im- 
mediately after  Christmas,  for  a  fort- 
night's stay,  and  where  I  had  remained 
four  months.    The  prolongation  of  my 
visit  will  not  surprise  those  who  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  gay  metropolis 
of  France,  in  the  most  agreeable  sea- 
son.   The  festivities  of  the  new  year, 
with  its  gratulations  and  embraces, 
and  tons  of  bonbons^  of  racy  flavour 
and  ingenious  device,  were  no  sooner 
over,  than  we  found  ourselves  in  full 
carnival.    From  the  aristocratic  re- 
gions of  the  noble  Faubourg,  where 
linger,  in  fossil  preservation,  the  last 
relics  of  the  ancicn  regime^  to  the 
plebeian  district  of  the  !Marais ;  from 
the  brilliant  hotels  of  St  Ilonord  and 
the  Chaussee,  peopled  by  rose-water 
exquisites  and  full-mancd  lionesses, 
to  the  remote  and  ignoble  purlieus  of 
Saints  Dennis  and  Anthony,  where 
tailors  and  tinkers  dwell  and  thrive 
and  propagate  their  kind,  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  reigned.     With  the 
old  year,  the  wet  season  had  con- 
cluded ;    a   clear   bright    frost    had 
phered  in  the  new.    Paris  got  rid  of 
its  mud  and  misery,  and  turned  out  in 
a  new  paletot  and  well  polished  boots 
for  a  ramble  on  the  Boulevards.    This 
was  for  four  or  five  hours  of  the  day ; 
but  night  was  the  time  to  see  the 
noisy  dissolute  old  city  in  its  glory, 
prancing  and  capering  as  madly  as  if 
it  had  stumbled  upon  the  fountain  of 
Jouvencc,  and  had  taken  a  pull  at  the 
regenerating  element  that  had  restored 
it  to  its  teens.    Appalling  was  the 
amount  of  eating,  drinking,  and  mer- 
riment, occurring  within  its  precincts ; 
succulent  brcakmsts  in  the  forenoon, 
and  fat  dinners  of  many  courses  in  the 
evening,  and  riotous  suppers  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  liquidated  by  Bur- 
gundy in  big  bumpers,  and  Champagne 
in    pint  tumblers,  and  stiff  punch, 
stinging  hot  and  burning  blue,    in 
bright  silver  bowls.    Then  there  was 
dancing,  and  masquing,  and  flirting, 
till  day-dawn — of  pretty  late  arrival 
at  that  season ;  sleep  was  at  a  dis- 
count, and  desperate  revellers  who 
never  took  a  wink  of  it,  that  could 
possibly  be  discovered,  rushed  from 


the  ball-room  to  a  cool  breakfast  on 
oysters  and  Sauteme,  and  rose  there- 
from fresh  as  cowslips,  ready  to  begin 
again.    Paris  was  a  vortex  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  whence,  once  drawn 
in,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  extricato 
oneVsclf.  I  did  not  make  the  attempt. 
I  was  too  well  pleased  with  my  snug 
sunny  entresol  on  the  Italian  boule- 
vard, with  my  dainty  fare  at  the  adja- 
cent restaurant,  with  the  twinkling 
feet  of  the  Taglioni,  and  the  melodious^ 
quaverings    of  Rubini  and  Duprez^ 
then  in  full  song ;  with  my  occasional 
visits  to  rout  and  masquerade,  and 
more  frequent  ones  to  the  hospitable 
dining  rooms  and  saloons  of  a  few  old 
frien(£i,    both  French   and  English. 
Then,  for  ride  or  walk,  what  &tter 
than  the  Champs  Elys^,  crowded 
with  niddy  pedestrians,  arch  grisettes 
and  loimging  soldiers;  traversed  by 
sledges  innumerable  of  every  variety 
of  form — dragon,  sphinx,  and  mer- 
maid, dolphin,  lion,  swan,  enough  to 
stock  a  mythological  museum  and  a 
zoological  garden — coursing  np  and 
down  the  road,  and  in  the  crisp  frosty 
alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  drawn 
by   smoking   foam-speckled    steeds, 
half  hidden  beneath  ribbon  panoply 
and    high  panache^    sending   silver 
sounds  of  countless  bells  before  them, 
and  delighting  the  eyes  of  all  beholders 
by  the  sight  of  other  belles^  whose 
clear-toned   voiees     and    lightsome 
laugh  rang  not  less  sweet  and  wlveiy 
than  the  tinkle  of  their  metal-tongnea 
rivals,  through  the  rare  and  snn-Ut 
ether,  as  they  sat,  sunk  in  fors  and 
velvets,  with  brigjit  eyes  and  mddy 
lips,   and  smooth  firm   cheeks  jost 
sUghtly  mottled  by  the  cold,  bcfflide 
the    enviable    cavaliers    to  whose 
charioteershlp  they  confided   them- 
selves.     In    short,    the    combina- 
tion of  Parisian  attractions  forbade 
departure,  and  I  dreamed  not  of  it 
till  February  had  flown.      Hien  I 
turned  my  eyes  dnmnelwards,   and 
my  thoughts  to  passports  and  post- 
horses,  when  sndden  rnmonrs  reached 
me  of  eastern  gales  and  vimlent  in- 
fluenza raging  on  Britain's  shores; 
and  of  March  dust,  proverbially  pre- 
cious, Uut  practically  odionst  careering 
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xji  dense  and  blinding  clouds  through 
Xondon's  tortured  streets.    This  was 
sample  excuse  to  linger  a  few  weeks 
longer  in  my  agreeable  quarters,  until 
spring  came  in  earnest,  and  the  sun 
^vas  so  warm,  and  the  air  so  balmj, 
sud  the  chestnuts  in  the  Tuileries' 
gardens,  just  burst  into  foliage,  pre- 
sented so  glorious  a  mass  of  tender 
Igreen, .  that,    although  often  taking 
leaTe,  I  still  was  loath  to  depart. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a 
"bright  fi:e8h  April  morning,  I  found 
myself  seated  in  a  Palais  Royal  cof- 
fee-house, in  tranquil  enjoyment  of 
creaming  chocolate,  a  damp  news- 
paper, and  the  noiseless  attendance  of 
admirably  drilled  waiters. 

I  hare  alwa3rs  loved  the  Palais 
Bo3^  associated  as  it  is  with  my 
caiiiest  and  most  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions of  Paris ;  and  with  sincere  re- 
gret have  I  noted  the  rapid  decline  of 
what  W88  once  the  heart  and  focus  of 
^  French  capital.  At  the  time  I 
iH>w  speak  of,  althou^  its  best  days 
were  long  past,  it  was  still  far  re- 
Qtoved  from  the  deserted  and  desolate 
state  into  which  it  has  since  sunk : 
it  had  not  yet  dwindled  into  a  dreary 
quadrangle  of  cheap  tailors,  pinch- 
beck jewellers,  and  shops  to  let,  tra- 
versed in  haste  by  all  who  enter  it, 
saye  by  newly-imported  provincials, 
svmtenng  nmserymaids,  and  a  few 
<M  loungers,  who,  from  long  habit, 
hxmt  the  fabric  after  the  spirit  has  fled. 
The  melancholy  truth  is,  that  the  march 
of  morality  rained  the  Palais  Boyal. 
So  long  as  it  was  the  headquarters 
<^  dissipation,  it  throve  and  flourished 
^xoeoduigly ;  it  was  merry  and  much 
^oent^,  Hke  the  mansion  of  some 
<ich  and  jovial  profligate,  whom  all 
^bose,  but  from  whose  well-spread 
^  few  care  to  absent  themselves. 
■Hieii  the  Palais  Boyal,  to  the  stran- 
ger, almost  comprehended  Paris :  all 
thehxuriea,  neoesearies,  amusements, 
^d  pleasures  of  life,  were  found  within 
itB  waUfl :  it  was  the  bazaar,  the  ta- 
vern, the  harem,  and  the  gaming- 
jioiae  of  Europe.  The  reforms  wrought 
in  it  iince  the  peace  by  its  present 
n)^  owner,  however  advantageons 
to  its  good  feme  and  comeluiess, 
iave  been  grievonaly  detrimental  to  its 
TivaeityaadpodDet.  Inl88-,thela8t 
of  these  dhaoges,  the  finishing-stroke, 
41  it  suij  be  termed,  the  suppression 


of  the  gambling  tables,  although  fully 
resolved  upon,  bad  not  yet  taken 
place.  The  coflee- houses  were  still 
numerous  and  crowded,  the  shops 
magnificent  and  prosperous ;  the  gar- 
den and  arcades,  now  abandoned  to 
mischievous  bo}-s,  and  to  puling  in- 
fants in  nurses'  arms,  were  thronged 
from  mom  till  midnight  with  visitors 
of  all  nations  and  classes,  lured  thither 
by  curiosity,  or  by  the  demon  Play. 
There  was  always  abundant  food  for 
observation,  if  only  in  the  noisy 
groups  who  paced  the  avenues  of 
trees,  discussing  the  chances  of  the 
dice  or  the  events  of  the  morning's 
sitting,  and  in  the  flushed  or  haggard 
countenances  that  each  moment  en- 
tered and  issued  from  the  doors  of  the 
various  hells.  With  a  genial  sky,  a 
rush-bottomed  chair,  and  the  occa- 
sional assistance  of  a  sou's  worth  of 
literature,  obtained  from  the  old  wo- 
men who  dwell  in  wooden  boxes,  and 
hire  out  newspapers,  an  entire  day 
might  be  passed  there  with  amuse- 
ment and  profit.  Occasional  inci- 
dents, sometimes  dramatic  enough, 
varied  the  monotony,  never  great. 
The  detection  of  a  pickpocket,  a  loud- 
voiced  quarrel,  often  resulting  in  blows 
or  a  challenge,  the  expulsion  from  the 
nmge-et'noir  temple  of  some  unlucky 
wretch,  whom  ruin  had  rendered  un- 
ruly, were  incidents  of  daily  occur- 
renoe.  For  those  whom  the  minor 
drama  did  not  satisfy,  there  was  an 
occasional  bit  of  high  tragedy,  in  the 
shape  of  a  suicide  fnnn  losses,  or  an 
arrest  for  fraud.  Not  long  before  the 
timel  I  speak  of,  a  group  of  persons, 
standing  in  the  garden,  were  startled 
by  the  fall  of  a  body  at  their  feet. 
It  was  that  of  a  guncster,  who,  after 
losing  his  last  franc,  had  thrown  him- 
self from  the  elevated  window  of  the 
pandemonium  where  his  ruin  had 
been  consummated. 

'*  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  Mr ,''  said  a  voice  in  £ng- 

11^,  as  I  paused  for  a  moment,  my 
breakfest  ooncluded,  before  tlie  door 
of  the  ooiTeehottse,  planning  the  dis- 
posal of  my  day. 

I  looked  at  the  person  who  thus  ad- 
dressed me ;  and,  although  I  pique  my- 
self on  Karely  fergetting  the  feces  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  once  been 
acquaint(^,  I  confess  that  in  this 
instance  my  memory  was  completely 
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at  fault.    But  for  his  knowledge  of 
inj  namef  I  should  have  concluded 
my  interlocutor  mistaken  as  to  my 
identity.    I  was  at  least  as   much 
surprised  at  the  perfectly  good  Eng- 
lish   he    spoke,    as    at  having   my 
acquaintance  claimed  by  a  person  of 
his  profession  and  rank.    He  was  a 
young  man  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
attired  in  the  handsome  and  well- 
fitting  undress  of  a  sergeant  of  French 
light  dragoons.    His  dark  brown  hair 
curled  short  and  crisp  from  under  his 
smart    green    forage-cap,   cavalierly 
placed  upon  one  side  of  his  head ; 
his  clear  blue  eyes  contrasted  with 
the   tawny  colour  of  his  check,    a 
tint  for  which  it  was  evidently  in- 
debted to  sun  and  weather ;  his  face 
was  clean  shaven,  save  and  except 
small  well-trimmed  mustachios  and 
a  chin-tuft.    Altogether,  he  was  as 
pretty  a  model  of  a  light  cavalryman 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen :  squai-e 
in  the  shoulder,  slender  in  the  hip, 
well-limbed,  lithe  and  muscular.    His 
carriage  was  soldierly,  without  the 
exaggerated    stiflfeess    and   swagger 
commonly  found  amongst  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  dragoons ;  and  alto- 
gether he  had  a  gentlemanly  air  which, 
I  doubt  not,  would  have  made  itself 
as  visible  under  the  coarse  Ixisane  and 
drugget  of  a  private  soldier  as  be- 
neath the  garb  of  finer  materials  and 
more  careful  cut,  which,  in  his  capa- 
city of  marechal  de  iogis,  or  sergeant, 
it  was  peiTOitted  him  to  wear.  But  my 
admiration  of  this  pretty  model  of  a 
man-at-arms  did  not  assist  me  to  re- 
cognise him,  although,  whilst  gazing 
at  him,  and  especially  when  he  slightly 
smiled  at  my  visible  embarrassment, 
his  features  did  not  seem  totally  un- 
familiar to  mp.    I  looked,  I  have  no 
doubt,    considerably   puzzled.     Tlio 
stranger  came  to  my  assistance. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  remember  me," 
he  said.  *  *  Not  above  four  years  since 
we  met,  if  so  much ;  but  four  years, 
an  African  sun,  and  a  French  uniform, 
have  made  a  change.  I  met  you  in 
Warwickshire,  at  George  Clinton's. 
I  have  seen  you  once  or  twice  since ; 
but  I  think  the  last  time  we  spoke 
was  when  cantering  over  Har- 
Icigh  downs.  My  name  ia  Frank 
Oakley." 

I  immediately  recollected  my  man. 
About  four  summers  previouHly,  whilst 


on  a  flying  visit  at  a  country 

whither  a  friend  had  taken  nn 

where  I  had  been  made  heartil 

come  by  the  hospitable  owner, 

formed  a  slight  acquaintance  w 

Frank  Oakley,  who  had  then  jui 

of  age,  and  into  possession — 

death  of  his  father,  which  had 

red  a  twelvemonth  previously 

few  thousand  pounds.    The  i 

of  this  sum,  which  would  hav 

an  agreeable  and  sufficient  a 

to  a  subaltern's  pay  or  curat< 

pend,  or  which  would  have  enj 

struggling  barrister  to  bide  his 

was  altogether  insufficient  to 

the  wants  and  caprices  of  ar 

especially  such  an  idler  as  C 

Master  Francis  was  what  youi 

tlemen  fresh  from  school  or  at  ( 

sucking  ensigns,  precocious  tei 

et  id  genus  omne^  are  accustor 

call  a  **fast"  man  ;  the  said  f; 

not  referring,  as  Johnson's  diet 

teaches  us  it  might  do,  to  ar 

ticular     strength     or     firmnc 

character,  but  merely  to  the  si 

rapidity  with  which  such  pers< 

through  their  money  and  intc 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  Oakli 

going  his  fastest,  that  is  to  say, 

ing  the  utmost  amount  of  co 

the  least  possible  value;   ind( 

could  hardly  have  run  madd( 

with  his  moderate  patrimony,  ] 

cast  his  sovereigns  into  bulloi 

made  pipe-lights  of  his  bank 

But  verily,  he  had  his  reward 

open-mouthed  admiration  of  tl 

four  younkers  of  his  own  stand 

a  year  or  two  less,  then  asseml 

Ilarleigh  Hall,  who  looked  np 

as  something  between  a  hero  s 

oracle ;   and  in  the  encouraging 

liarity  and  approval  of  one  c 

gentlemen  of  maturcr  age,  who 

he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  prove 

thought  so  by  winning  bets  of  I 

billiards,  and  by  selling  liim 

that  would  have  fetched  "  twi< 

money  at  Tattersall's,"    with 

bargains  of  an  equally  advant; 

description.    Although  we  wcr 

days  in  the  same  house,  me^^tin, 

evening  at  dinner,  and  occasi 

riding  and  walking  in  the  same 

our  acqiiaintance  continued   ( 

very  slightest  description,  and 

my  departure  without  any  thii 

proacMng  to  intimacy  having  i 
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up  between  us.    Amongst  the  large 
party  of  visitors  at  the  Hall,  were  not 
wanting  persons  of  tastes  more  suited 
to  mj  own,  than  those  of  Oakley  and 
his  little  knot  of  flatterei*s  and  admi- 
rers; and  he,  on  his  part,  was  far  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  newly-hiheri- 
ted  fortune — ^which  he  evidently  con- 
sidered inexhaustible — with  planning 
amusements,  and  inhaling  adulatory  in- 
cense, to  pay  attention  to  a  man  whom, 
as  full  fifteen  years  his  senior,  he 
doubtless  set  down  as  an  old  fellow, 
a  *^  slow  coach,''  and  perhaps  even  as  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  coqK)- 
ration  known  as  the  ^^Fogic  Club."  So 
that  when  we  met  in  Loudon,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  occasionally  in  the 
street  and  once  or  twice  in  a  ball- 
room, a  slight  bow  or  word  of  re- 
cognition was  all  that  passed  between 
us.    I  could  perceive,  however,  that 
Oakley  still  kept  up  the  rapid  pace  at 
which  he  had  started,  and  lived,  with 
a  few  hundreds  a  year,  as  if  he  had 
possessed  as  many  thousands.    The 
proximity  of  my  quiet  club  to  the 
fashionable  and  expensive  one  into 
which  he  had  obtained  admission,  gave 
mo  many  opportunities  of  observing 
his  proceediugs,  and  those  opportuni- 
ties, in  my  capacity  of  a  student  of 
human  nature,  I  was  careful  not  to 
neglect.      I  had  marked  his  career 
and  ultimate  fate  in  my  mind,  and 
was  curious  to  see  my  predictions 
verified,  although  I  sincerely  wished 
they  might   not  be,  for  they  were 
any  thing  bnt  favourable  to  the  wel- 
^  of   Oakley,  who,    in    spite    of 
lus  follies,  had  generous  and  manly 
qoalities.      His  prodigality  was  not 
of  that  purely   egotistical    descrip- 
tioa  most  commonly  found  in  spend- 
thrifts of  his  class.     He  would  give 
a  lavish  alms  to  a  whining  beggar, 
33  freely  as  he  would  throw  away 
aiiandful  of  gold  on  some  folly  of  the 
moment  or  extravagant  debauch ;  and 
1  had  heard  an  old  one-  armed  soldier, 
who  sometimes  held  his  horse  at  the 
dub  door,  ntter  blessings,  when  he 
had  ridden  out  of  hearing,  on  his  kind 
heart  and  open  hand.     These  and 
Bimilar  little  traits  that  came  under 
my  notice,  made  me  regret  to  see  him 
going  post-haste  to  perdition.    That 
be  was  doing  so,  I  could  not  for  one 
moment  doubt.      His  extravagance 
knew  no  limit,  and  in  six  months 


he  must  have  got  through  as  many 
years'  income.      Wherever  pleasure 
was  to  be  had,  no  matter  at  what 
price,    Oakley  was    to   be    seen. — 
Upon  a  revenue  overrated  at    five 
hundred  a-year,  he  kept  half  a  dozen 
horses,  a  cab,  and  a  strange  non- 
descript vehicle,  made  after  an  eccen- 
tric design  of  his  own,  and  which  every 
body  turned  to  look  at,  as  he  drove 
down  Piccadilly  of  an  aflemoon,  on  his 
way  to  the  Park.    He  had  his  stall 
at  the  opera,  of  course,  and  an  elegant 
set  of  apartments  in  the  most  expen- 
sive street  in  Ix)ndon,  where  he  gave 
suppers  and  dinners  of  extravagant 
delicacy  to  thursty  friends  and  greedy 
danseuses.     The  former  showed  their 
gratitude  for  his  good  cheer  by  winning 
his  money  at  canls ;  the  latter  evinced 
their  afiection  by  carrying  ofi^  the  cost- 
ly nicknacks  that  strewed  his  rooms, 
and  by  taking  his  diamond   shirt- 
pins  to  fasten  their  shawls.    In  short, 
he  regularly  delivered  himself  over  to 
the  harpies.  In  addition  to  these  minor 
drafts  upon  his  exchequer,  came  others 
of  a  more  serious  nature.    He  played 
high,  and  never  refused  a  bet.    Like 
many  silly  young  men,  (and  some 
silly  old  ones,)  he  had  a  blind  vene- 
ration for  rank,  and  held  that  a  lord 
could  do  no  wrong.  Even  a  baronetcy 
conferred  a  certain  degree  of  infalli- 
bility in  his  eyes.     No  amount  of 
respectable  affidavits  would  have  con- 
vinced him  that  if  Lord  Rufus  Slam, 
who  not  unfrequently  condescended 
to  win  a  cool  fifty  of  him  at  ecarte, 
did  not  turn  the  king  each  time  ho 
dealt,  it  was  only  because  he  despised 
so  hackneyed  a  swindle,  and  had  other 
ways  of  securing  the  game,  <Miually 
nefarious  but  less  palpable.    Neither 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  persuade 
him  that  Sir  Tantivy  Martingale,  "that 
prime   fellow  and   thorough   sports- 
man,^^ as  Frank  admiringly  and  con- 
fidingly styled  him,  was  capable  of 
taking  his  bet  upon  a  horse  which  ho, 
the  aforesaid  Sir  Tantivy,  had  just 
made  "  safe  to  lose."     In  short,  poor 
Oakley,  who,  during  his  father's  life- 
time, had   been  little,  if  at  all,  in 
London,  thought  himself  excessively 
knowing  and  fully  up  to  all  the  wiles 
and  snai'es  of  the  metropolis.      In 
reality  he  was  exceedingly  raw,  was 
victimised  accordingly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months  in  town,  found 
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himself  iiiiniis  a  sum  that  brought 
reflection,  I  suspect,  even  to  his  giddy 
head.  I  conjectured  so,  at  least,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  encoun- 
tered him  on  a  Boologne  steamer,  look- 
ing fagged  and  out  of  spirits.  It  was 
only  a  year  since  wo  had  met  at  llar- 
leigh  Hall,  but  that  year  had  told 
upon  him.  Dissipation  had  driven 
the  flush  of  health  from  his  cheek,  and 
his  youthful  brow  was  ah*eady  care- 
loaded.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  converge ;  but  he  seemed 
sulky  and  unwilling ;  and,  on  reach- 
ing Boidogne,  I  lost  sight  of  him. 
After  a  short  tour,  I  went  to  winter 
at  Paris,  and  there  I  frequently  saw 
him.  He  had  forgotten,  apparently, 
the  annoyances  that  weighed  on  him 
^vhen  he  left  London,  and  was  again 
the  gayest  of  the  gay ;  living  as  if  his 
])urse  were  bottomless,  and  his  Gibus 
hat  the  wishing  cap  of  Fortunatus. 
Nothing  was  too  hot  or  too  strong  for 
him:  rated  a  "  fast  man  ■'  in  England, 
in  Franco  he  was  held  a  vivmir  enrcujt. 
I  did  not  much  admire  the  society 
he  selected;  I  saw  him  alternately 
witli  the  most  roue  and  dissolute 
young  Frenchmen  of  fashion,  and 
with  an  English  set  which,  if  it  com- 
prised men  against  whom  nothing 
positively  bad  could  be  proved,  also  in- 
cluded others  whose  reputation  was 
more  than  doubtful.  At  flrst  he  was 
chiefly  with  the  French,  whose  lan- 
guage, from  long  residence  in  the 
country  when  a  boy,  he  spoke  as  one 
of  themselves ;  then  ho  seemed  to 
abandon  them  for  the  English  clique, 
and  then  he  suddenly  disappeared.  I 
no  longer  saw  him  pacing  the  Boule- 
vard or  riding  in  the  Bois,  or  issuing 
at  night  from  the  Caf(5  Anglais,  flushed 
with  wine  and  bent  upon  riotous  de- 
bauch. All  his  former  companions 
remained,  pursuing  their  old  amuse- 
ments, frectuenting  the  same  haunts ; 
but  he  was  never  with  them.  I  could 
not  imderstand  his  leaving  Paris  just 
as  the  best  season  commenceil,  (it 
was  in  January  that  he  disappeare<l,) 
and  at  first  I  supi)Osed  him  ill.  But 
week  after  week  slipped  by,  and  no 
Oakley  appearing,  1  made  up  my 
mind  he  had  departed,  whither  I 
knew  not.  I  was  rather  vexed  at 
this,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
watch  him  to  the  end  of  his  caiver. 
^I<.»reover,  although  we  never  spoke, 
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and  had  almost  left  off  bowing,  my 
idle  habit  of  observing  his  proceed- 
ings had  given  me  a  sort  of  interest 
in  him.  Once  only,  after  his  eclipse, 
did  I  fancy  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
I  was  fond  of  long  rambles  in  the  low 
and  remote  qnartera  of  Paris,  through 
those  labyrinths  of  narrow  streets, 
filthy  courts,  and  rickety  houses,  where 
the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  Parisians  are  best 
to  be  studied.  Ketuming,  after  daiii, 
from  an  exi)edition  of  this  kind,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  violent  shower  in  a 
shabby  street  of  the  Faubourg  St  Au- 
toiuo,  and  took  refuge  under  a  doorway. 
Immediately  opposite  to  mo  "was  the 
wretched  shop  of  a  traiteur^  in  whose 
dingy  window  a  cloudy  white  bowl  of 
mashed  spinach,  a  plate  of  bouiUJ,  diy 
as  a  deal  plank,  and  some  triangular 
fragments  of  pear,  stewed  with  cochi- 
neal and  exi)osed  in  a  saucer,  served 
as  indications  of  the  luxurious  fare  to 
be  obtained  within.  On  one  of  the 
grimy  shutters,  whose  scanty  coat 
of  green  paint  the  weather  had  con- 
verted into  a  sickly  blue,  was  the 
announcement,  in  yellow  letters,  that 
"  Fricot^  Truiteur^  donne  a  Boire  et  a 
Manger;'^  whilst  upon  the  other  .the 
hieroglyphical  representation  of  a 
bottle  and  glass,  flanked  by  the  words 
''JJon  VindeMacon  aSetalOS:'hlnted 
intelligibly  at  the  well-provided  state 
of  Monsieur  Fricot's  cellar.  It  was 
one  of  those  humble  eating-houses, 
abounding  in  the  French  capital, 
where  a  very  hungry  man  may  stave 
oir  starvation  for  about  the  price  of  a 
tooth -pick  at  the  Cafe  or  the  Trots 
Frlres^  and  where  an  exceedingly 
thirsty  one  may  get  comfortably  in- 
toxicated upon  potato  brandy  and 
essence  of  log>vood,  for  a  similar 
amount.  It  needs  a  three  days*  fast 
or  ajmviour's  appetite  to  induce  en- 
trance into  such  a  place.  I  was 
gazing  with  some  curiosity  at  the 
windows  of  this  poor  tavern,  through 
whose  stan-ed  and  patched  panes, 
crowded  ^vitli  bottles,  and  backed  by 
a  curtain  of  dirty  muslin,  the  waving 
of  iron  forks  and  spoons  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible by  the  light  of  two  flicker- 
ing candles,  when  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  heedless  of 
the  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  and 
walked  rapidly  away.  It  was  but  a 
second,  an:l  he  was  lost  in  the  daric- 
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ness  of  tho  ill-lighted  street,  but  iu 
tiiat  secoad  I  thought  I  distinguished 
the  gait  and  features  of  Frank  Oak- 
ley. Bat  my  view  of  him  was  veiy 
indistinct,  and  I  concluded  mysefr 
misled  by  a  resemblance.  Since 
that  day  nothing  had  occurred  to 
remind  me  of  him,  and  for  a  long 
time  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
good  -  hearted  but  reckless  scamp, 
who  for  a  brief  period  had  attracted 
my  attention. 

Frank  Oakley,  then,  it  was,  who 
now  stood  before  mc  under  the  ar- 
cades of  the  Palais  Royal.  I  held 
ont  my  hand,  with  a  word  or  two  of 
apology  fbr  my  slowness  in  remem- 
bering him. 

"  No  excnse,  I  beg,"  was  his  reply. 
*'  Not  one  in  twenty  of  my  former 
acquaintances  recognises  the  spend- 
thrift dandy  in  the  humble  sergeant 
of  dragoons,  and  in  the  few  who  do, 
I    obserre,    upon    my    approach,   a 
strong  partiality  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.    They  give  themselves 
unnecessary  trouble,   for  I  have  no 
wish  to  intrude  upon  them.    I  have 
been  four  months  in  Paris,  and  have 
constantly  met  former  intimates,  but 
have  never  spoken  to  one  of  them. 
And  I  cannot  say  what  induced  mc  to 
address  you,  with  whom  my  acquaint- 
ance is  so  slight,  except  tliat  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  a  talk  about 
<lear  old  England,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  you  are  a  likely  man  to 
grant  it  me." 

'*With  pleasure,  Mr  Oakley,"  said 
I.  *^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  although 
I  confess  myself  surprised  at  your 
present  profession.  For  an  English- 
man, I  should  have  thought  our  own 
eer^-ice  preferable  to  a  foreign  one ; 
and  doubtless  your  friends  would 
have  got  you  a  commission — that  is 
— if—" 

I  hesitated,  and  paused,  for  I  felt 
that  I  was  upon  delicate  ground,  get- 
ting run  away  with  by  my  own  foregone 
conclusions,  and  likely,  unintention- 
ally, to  wound  my  interlocutor's 
feelings.  Oakley  observed  my  em- 
barrassment, smiled,  and  completed 
my  unfinished  sentence. 

'"  If  I  had  not  money  left,  after 
my  extravagance,  to  buy  one  for  my- 
self. Well,  I  had  not ;  and  moreover 
— but  you  shall  hear  all  about  it,  if 
jou  care  to  learn  the  adventures  of  a 


scapegrace,  now,  I  hope,  reformed. 
And,  in  return,  you  shall  tell  me  if 
London  is  still  in  the  same  place,  and 
as  wicked  and  pleasant  as  over ;  and 
how  it  fares  with  old  George  Clinton, 
and  all  the  jolly  Warwicluhire  lada. 
Have  yon  an  hour  to  spare  ?  " 

^*  Half  a.  dozen,  if  you  like,"  I  re- 
plied warmly,  for  I  was  greatly  taken 
with  the  fi*ank  manly  tone  of  the 
young  man,  whom  I  had  last  known 
as  a  conceited,  frivolous  coxcomb. 
"  Half  a  dozen.    Shall  we  walk  V" 

^^  I  will  not  tax  your  kiuduess  so 
long,"  replied  Oakley;  "and  as  for 
walking,"  he  added,  gkncingfrom  the 
silver  stri))e  upon  lus  sleeve,  indica- 
tive of  his  non-commissioned  rank, 
to  my  suit  of  civilian  broadcloth, 
^*  although  I  am  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  my  position,  that  is  no  reason  for 
exposing  you  to  tho  stai'c  and  wonder 
of  your  English  acquaintances,  by 
parading  in  your  company  the  public 
promenade.  So,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, we  will  step  up  here.  The 
place  is  respectable;  but  unfrequented, 
I  dare  say,  by  any  you  know." 

And  without  giving  me  time  to 
protest  my  utter  indifierence  to  the 
supercilious  criticism  referred  to,  he 
turned  into  a  doorway,  upon  a  pane 
of  glass  above  which  was  painted  a 
ship  in  full  sail,  with  the  words  ^^Caf6 
Estamiuet  Ilollandais."  Ascending 
a  flight  or  two  of  stall's,  wo  entered  a 
suite  of  spacious  apartments,  furnished 
with  several  billiard  tables,  with  cue- 
racks,  chairs,  benches,  and  small 
tables  for  the  use  of  drinkers.  Seve- 
ral of  tho  windows,  which  looked 
out  upon  the  garden  of  tho  Palais 
Royal,  were  open,  in  the  vain  hope, 
])erhaps,  of  purifying  the  place  from 
the  inveterate  odour  of  tobacco  re- 
maining there  from  the  pi*evious  night. 
Although  it  was  not  yet  noon,  the 
billiard  balls  rattled  vigorously  upon 
more  than  one  of  tho  tables,  and  a 
few  cai'ly  drinkers,  chiefly  foi^ciguers, 
professional  billiard  players  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Paris 
garrison,  sipj^ed  their  Strasburg  beer 
or  morning  dram  of  brandy.  The 
further  end  of  the  long  gallery, 
however,  was  unoccupied,  and  there 
Oakley  drew  a  couple  of  chairs 
to  a  window,  called  for  refresh- 
ment as  a  pretext  for  our  presence, 
and  seating  himself  opposite  to  me^ 
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assailed  mo  Tvith  a  volley  of  ques- 
tioDs  coucerning  persons  and  things 
in  England.  To  these  I  replied  as 
satisfactorily  as  I  was  able,  and  al- 
lowed the  stream  of  Interrogation  to 
mn  Itself  dry,  before  assuming,  in  my 
turn,  the  character  of  questioner.  At 
last,  having  in  some  degree  appeased 
Oakley's  eager  desire  for  information 
about  the  countir  whence  he  had  been 
60  long  absent,  I  intimated  a  curiosity 
concerning  his  own  adventures,  and 
the  circumstances  that  had  made  a 
soldier  of  him.  lie  at  once  took  the 
hint,  and,  perceiving  that  I  listened 
with  friendly  attention  and  interest, 
gave  me  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  Bince  I  had  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, lie  told  his  story  with  a  spirit 
and  military  conciseness  that  riveted 
my  attention  as  much  as  the  real  pun- 
gency of  the  incidents.  Its  first  por- 
tion,  relating  to  his  London  career, 
informed  mo  of  little  beyond  what  I 
already  know,  or,  at  least,  had  con- 
jectured. It  waa  the  every-day  tale 
of  a  heedless,  inexperienced  youth, 
suddenly  cast  without  guide  or  Men- 
tor upon  the  ocean  of  life,  and  striking 
in  turn  against  all  the  shoals  that  strew 
the  perilous  waters.  He  had  been 
bubbled  by  gentlemanly  swindlers — 
none  of  your  low,  seedy  rapscallions, 
but  men  of  stylo  and  fashion,  even  of 
family,  but  especially  of  honour^  who 
would  have  paraded  and  shot  him,  had 
he  presumed  to  doubt  their  word,  but 
made  no  scruple  of  genteelly  picking 
his  pocket.  He  had  been  duped  by 
designing  women,  spungcd  upon  by 
false  friends,  pillaged  by  unprincipled 
tradesmen.  He  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  calculation — except  on  a  horse- 
race, and  then  he  was  generally  wrong, 
— or  of  looking  at  an  account,  or  keep- 
ing one ;  but,  when  he  wanted  money, 
and  his  banker  wrote  him  word  he  had 
overdrawn,  he  just  sent  his  autograph 
to  his  stDckbroker,  prefixing  the  words, 
"  Sell  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand," 
as  the  ense  might  be.  For  some  timo 
those  laconic  mandates  were  obeyed 
without  remark,  but  at  last,  towards 
the  close  of  the  London  season,  the 
bi\>kiT,  the  highly  respectable  Mr 
Cashup,  of  Change  Alley,  called  upon 
his  young  client,  whose  father  he  had 
known  for  many  years,  and  ventured 
n  gentle  remonstrance  on  such  an 
alarming    coutfumption    of    capital. 


Frank  affected  to  laugh  at  tho  old 
gentleman's  caution,  and  told  an  ex- 
cellent story  that  evening,  after  % 
roaring  supper,  about  the  square-toed 
clt,  the  wise  man  of  the  East,  who  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  St  Jameses,  to  preach 
a  sermon  on  frugality.  Nevertheless, 
the  prodigal  was  startled  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  man  of  business.  He  was 
unaware  how  deeply  he  had  dipped 
into  liis  principal,  and  felt  somettuug 
like  alarm  upon  discovering  that  ho 
had  got  through  more  than  half  his 
small  fortune.  Tliis,  in  little  more 
than  a  year !  For  a  moment  he  felt 
inclined  to  reform,  abandon  dissipa- 
tion, and  apply  to  some  profession. 
But  the  impulse  was  only  momentar}*. 
How  could  he,  the  gay  Frank  Oakley, 
the  fiower  of  fashion,  and  admiration 
of  the  town,  (so  at  least  he  thought 
himsdf)  bend  his  proud  spirit  to  pore 
over  parchments  in  a  barrister^s  cham- 
bers, or  to  smoke  British  Havanas, 
and  spit  over  the  bridge  of  a  oonntiy 
town,  as  ensign  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment ?  Was  he  to  read  himself  blind 
at  college,  to  find  himself  a  curate  at 
thirty,  with  a  hundred  a-year  and  a 
breeding  wife  ?  Or  was  he  to  go  to 
India,  to  get  shot  by  Sikhs,  or  carried 
oft"  by  a  jungle  fevei*  ?  Forbid  it,  hea- 
ven I  What  would  Slam  and  Martin- 
gale, and  Mademoiselle  Entrechat^ 
and  all  his  fast  and  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances, male  and  female,  say  to 
such  declension !  The  thought  was 
ovenvhelniiug,  and  thereupon  Oak- 
ley resolved  to  give  up  all  idea  of 
earning  an  honest  living,  to  ^*  drown 
care,"  ^^damn  the  consequences,^*  and 
act  up  to  the  maxim  he  had  irequentlj 
professed,  when  the  champagne  corks 
were  fiying  at  his  expense  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  circle  of  admuring  friends,  of 
^^  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one."  So  he 
stopped  in  London  till  the  very  close 
of  tho  season,  ^^  keeping  tho  game 
alive,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  the  last, 
and  then  started  for  the  Continent. 
An  attempt  to  recruit  his  finances  at 
Badon-Baden  terminated,  as  might  bo 
expected,  in  their  further  redaction, 
and  at  last  he  found  his  way  to  Paris. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  ruinous  ca« 
reer  in  England  had  been  so  sliort, 
and  his  self-conceit,  and  great  opinion 
of  his  own  knowing,  had  made  liim  so 
utterly  reject  the  advice  and  experi- 
ence of  the  very  few  friends  who  cared 
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a  rnsli  for  his  welfare,  that  he  was  still 
in  the  state  of  a  six-daj-old  pnppy, 
and  as  unable  to  take  care  of  himself. 
More  than  half-mined,  he  preserved 
his  illnsions ;  still  believed  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  fashionable  acquaintances, 
In  the  fidelity  of  histrionic  mistresses, 
in  the  disinterestedness  of  mankind  in 
genera],  or  at  least,  of  that  portion 
of  it  with  which  he  habitnally  asso- 
ciated. The  bird  had  left  half  its 
feathers  with  the  fowler,  but  was  as 
willing  as  ever  to  run  again  into  the 
snare.  And  at  Paris  snai*es  were  plen- 
tifnl,  well-baited  and  carefully  covered 
np. 

"  I  can  scarcely  define  the  society 
into  which  I  got  at  Paris,'*  said  Oak- 
ley, when  he  came  to  this  part  of  his 
history.  "It  was  of  a  motley  sort, 
gathered  from  all  quarters,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  pleasant  than  re- 
spectable. It  consisted  partly  of  per- 
sons I  had  known  in  England,  cither 
Bngiishmen  or  dashing  young  French- 
men of  fortune,  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  during  their  visits  to  Loudon 
a  few  months  previously.  I  had  also 
several  letters  of  introduction,  some  of 
which  gave  me  entrance  into  the  best 
Parisian  circles,  but  these  I  generally 
neglected,  prefemng  the  gay  follows 
for  whom  I  bore  commendatory  scrawls 
from  my  London  associates.  But  pro- 
bably my  best  recommendation  was 
my  pocket,  still  tolerably  garnished, 
and  the  recklessness  with  which  I  scat- 
tered my  cash.  I  felt  myself  on  the 
high  road  to  ruin,  but  my  down-hill 
course  had  given  such  impetus  to  my 
crazy  vehicle,  that  I  despaired  of 
checking  it,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
inevitable  smash  awaiting  me  at  the 
bottom. 

"  It  was  not  long  in  coming.  Al- 
though educated  in  France,  and  con- 
sequently speaking  the  language  as  a 
native,  I  always  took  more  kindly  to 
my  own  countrymen  than  to  French- 
men, and  gradually  I  detached  myself 
unconsciously  from  those  with  whom  I 
had  spent  much  of  my  time  when  first 
in  Paris.  I  exchanged  for  the  worse, 
in  making  my  sole  companions  of  a 
set  of  English  scamps,  who  asked  no 
better  than  to  assist  at  the  plucking 
of  such  a  pigeon  as  myself.  At  first 
they  treated  me  with  tenderness,  fear- 
ing to  spoil  their  game  by  a  measure 
of  wholesale  plunder.     They  made 
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much  of  me,  frequently  favoured  mo 
with  their  company  at  dinner,  occa- 
sionally forgot  their  purses  and  bor- 
rowed from  mine,  forgetting  repay- 
ment, and  got  up  card  parties,  at  which, 
however,  I  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
come  off  a  winner.  But  my  gains 
were  units  and  my  losses  tens.  An 
imprudent  revelation  accelerated  the 
catastrophe.  My  chosen  intimate  was 
one  Harry  Dar\'cl,  a  tall  pale  man, 
about  five  years  older  than  myself, 
who  would  have  been  good-looking, 
but  for  the  unpleasant  shifting  expres- 
sion of  his  gray  qjqs^  and  for  a  certain 
cold  rigidity  of  feature,  frequently 
seen  in  persons  of  the  profession  I 
afterwards  found  he  exercised.  I 
fii*st  made  his  acquaintance  at  Baden, 
met  him  by  appointment  at  Paris, 
and  he  soon  became  my  chief  asso- 
ciate. I  knew  little  of  him,  except 
that  he  had  a  large  acquaintance,  lived 
in  good  style,  spent  his  money  IVeely, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  com- 
panions I  had  ever  had.  By  this  time 
I  began  to  see  through  flattery,  when 
it  was  not  very  adroitly  administered, 
and  to  suspect  the  real  designs  of  some 
of  the  vultures  that  flocked  about  me. 
Darvcl  never  flattered  me ;  his  man- 
ner was  blunt,  almost  to  roughness ; 
he  occasionally  gave  me  advice,  and 
affected  sincere  friendship  and  anxiety 
for  my  welfare.  '  You  are  young  in 
the  world,'  he  would  say  to  me, 
*  you  know  a  good  deal  for  the  time 
yon  have  been  in  it,  but  I  am  an 
old  stager,  and  have  been  six  seasons 
in  Paris  for  your  one.  I  don't  want 
to  dry-nurse  you,  nor  are  you  the  man 
to  let  me,  but  two  heads  are  better 
than  one,  and  you  may  sometimes  be 
glad  of  a  hint.  This  is  a  queer  to>vn, 
and  there  are  an  infernal  lot  of  swind- 
lers about.*  I  little  dreamed  that  my 
kind  adviser  was  one  of  the  most  ex* 
pert  of  the  class  he  denounced,  but 
reposed  full  trust  in  him,  and,  by  at- 
tending to  his  disinterested  sugges- 
tions, gradually  detached  myself  from 
my  few  really  respectable  associates, 
and  delivered  myself  entirely  into  his 
hands,  and  those  of  his  assistant  Phi- 
listines. Upon  an  unlucky  day,  when 
a  letter  of  warning  from  my  worthy 
old  stockbroker  had  revived  former 
anxieties  in  my  mind,  I  made  Darvel 
my  confidant,  and  asked  counsel  of 
him  to  repair  my  broken  fortunes.  He 
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heard  mo  without  betraying  surprise, 
baid  he  would  think  the  matter  over, 
and  that  something  would  assuredly 
turn  up,  talked  vaguely  of  advanta- 
geous appointments  which  he  had  in- 
terest in  England  to  procure,  assured 
me  of  his  sympathy  and  friendship, 
and  bade  me  not  despond,  but  keep  my 
heart  up,  for  that  I  had  plenty  of  time 
to  turn  in,  and  meanwhile  I  must  li- 
mit my  expenses,  and  not  be  offended 
if  he  occasionally  gave  me  a  friendly 
check  when  he  saw  me  '  outnmning 
the  constable.'  His  tone  and  promises 
cheered  mc,  and  I  a<rain  forgot  my 
critical  position.    Little  did  I  dream 
that    my  misplaced    confidence  had 
sealed  mv  doom.    If  I  had  hitherto 
been  spared,  it  was  from  no  excess  of 
mercy,  but  because  my  real  circum- 
stances were  unknown,  my  fortune 
overrated,  and  a  fear  entertained  of 
prematurely  scaring  the  game  by  too 
rapid  an  attack.    It  was  now  ascer- 
tained tliat  the  goose  might  be  slaugh- 
tered, without  any  sacrifice  of  golden 
eggs.  Darvel  now  knew  exactly  what 
I  was  worth, — barely  two  thousand 
pounds,    lliat  gone,  I  should  be  a 
beggar.     For  two  days  he  never  lost 
sight  of  me,  accompanied  me   every 
where  and  kept  me  in  a  whirl  of  dis- 
sipation, exerted   to  the  utmost  his 
amusing   powers,    which  were   very 
considerable,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
raise  my  8])irits.    The  third  morning 
he  came  to  breakfast  with  me. 

**  *Dine  at  my  rooms,  to-day,'  said 
he,  as  he  sat  puffing  a  Tiurkish  pipe, 
after  making  me  laugh  to  exhaustion 
at  a  ridicidous  adventure  that  had  be- 
fallen him  the  night  before.  '  Bache- 
lor fare,  you  know — brace  of  fowls 
and  a  gigot,  a  glass  of  that  Chamber- 
tin  you  so  highly  approve,  and  a  little 
chicken  hazard  atterwards.  i^uite 
quiet — shan't  allow  you  to  play  high. 
>Ve'U  have  a  harmless,  respectable 
evening.  I  will  ask  Lowther  and  the 
Bully.  Dine  at  seven,  to  bed  at 
twelve.' 

"1  readily  accepted,  and  we  strolled 
out  to  invite  the  other  guests.  A  few 
minutes*  walk  brought  us  to  the 
domicile  of  Thomas  Kingwood,  Ksq., 
known  amongst  his  intimates  as  the 
Bully,  a  sobri(|uet  he  owed  to  his 
gruff  voice,  bhistering  tone,  and  skill 
as  a  pufcilist  and  cudgel-player.  He 
mber  of  a  well-known  and 


highly  respectable  English 
who  had  done  all  in  their  ]: 
keep  him  from  disgracing  tht 
by  his  blackguaixl  propensiti 
dress  and  manner  he  attec 
plain  bluff  Englishman,  won 
coat,  beaver  gloves,  (or  none 
and  a  hat  broad  in  the  brim,  i 
all  foreigners  with  supreme  co 
and  of  himself  as  honest  Toi 
wood.  This  lip  honesty  and  i 
bluntness  were  a  standing  jc 
those  who  knew  his  real  ch 
but  passed  muster  as  perfectly 
with  uigenuous  and  newly  ii 
youngsters  like  myself,  wL 
him  for  a  wealthy  and  res] 
English  gentleman,  the  chan 
fair  play,  just  as  at  a  race, 
boobies  take  for  a  bona>fidc 
the  portly  individual  in  brov 
who  so  loudly  expresses  hii 
deuce  in  the  chances  of  the 
rig,  and  in  the  probity  of  the  1 
individual  who  manceuvres  the 
pea.' 

'^  Blngwood  was  at  liis  roon 
ing  ^  half  a  round'  with  the 
Chicken,  a  promising  young 
who,  having  recently  killed  1 
in  a  prize-fight,  bad  come 
Paris  for  change  of  air.  Th< 
bottled  English  porter  on  the 
sand  upon  the  floor  to  prove 
ping,  and  the  walls  were  }u 
adorned  with  portraits  of  well- 
pugilists,  sketches  of  steep le- 
boxing-gloves,  masks,  and 
sticks.  In  tlie  comfortable  ei: 
of  an  anu-chaur  sat  Archibal 
ther,  Honest  Tom's  particuh 
who,  in  over}'  respect,  was  tl 
opposite  of  his  Achates.  L 
affected  the  foreigner  and  di 
much  as  Kingwood  assumed  tl 
and  rustic  Briton;  wore  bea 
mustaches,  and  brilliant  wai: 
owned  shirt-studs  by  the  sco 
rings  by  the  gross,  lisped  out  hi. 
with  the  aid  of  a  silver  toothpi 
was  never  seen  without  a  si 
supreme  amiability  upon  his 
handsome  countenance.  Fortu 
both  these  gentlemen  were  dise 
for  the  evening.  The  day  pa 
lounging  and  billiard  playing, 
by  luncheon  and  a  fair  allow i 
liquids,  and  at  half  past  seven 
down  to  dinner.  It  did  not  o 
me  at  the  time  that,  although  I) 
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inTitatioii  had  the  api)caranco  of  an 
impromptu,  he  did  nut  warn  his  ser- 
vant of  expected  guests,  or  rctnm 
home  till  Tvithin  an  honr  of  dinner- 
tune.    Nevertheless,  all  was  in  readi- 
ness ;  not  the  promised  fowl  and  leg 
of  mutton,  but  an  exquisite  repast, 
redolent  of  spices  and  truffles,  with 
wines  of  every  description.    I  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  drank  freely,  mixing 
my  liquor  without  scruple,  and  to- 
wards ten  o'clock  I  was  much  cxhi- 
.  larated,  although  not  yet  drunk,  and 
still  tolerably  cognisant  of  my  actions. 
Then  came  coffee  and   liqueurs,  and 
whilst  Darvel  searched  in  an  adjoining 
room  for  some  particularly  line  cigars 
for  my    special   smoking,    Lowther 
cleared  a  tab^H  and  rummaged  in  the 
drawers  for  cards  and  dice,  whilst 
fiingwood  called  for  lemons  and  sugar, 
and  compounded    a    ficr}'    bowl   of 
Kinchwasser  punch.      It   was   quite 
clear  we  were  to  have  a  night  of  it. 
Barrel's  declaration  that  ho   would 
have  no  high  play  in  his  rooms,  and 
would  turn  every  one  out  at  midnight, 
was  replied  to  by  me  with  a  boister- 
ous shout  of  laughter,  in  which  I  was 
vociferously  joined  by  Lowther,  who, 
to  all  appearance,  was   more  than 
half  tipsy.     We  sat  down  to  play 
for  moderate  stakes  ;  fortune  favoured 
me  at  the  expense  of  Ringwood  and 
Lowther.    The  former  looked  sulkv, 
the  hitter  became  peevishly  noisy  and 
excited,  cursed  his  luck,  and  insisted 
on   increasing    the  stakes.      Darvel 
strongly  objected ;  as  winner,  I  held 
myself  bound  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
majority  carried  the  day.   The  stakes 
were  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  at  last 
became  extravagantly  high.   Present- 
ly in  came  a  couple  more  *  friends,'  in 
full  evening  costume,    white-waist- 
coated  and    gold  -  buttoned,    patent 
leather,    starch    and  buckram    from 
heel   to   eyebrow.      They  were    on 
their  way  to  a  rout  at  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Montcpulciano's,  but,  seeing 
light  through  Darvel's  windows,  came 
np  *just  to  see  what  was  going  on.' 
With  great  difficulty  they  were  pre- 
railed  upon  to  take  a  cigar  and  a  hand 
at  cards,  and  to  disappoint  the  Mar- 
chioness.    It  was  I  who,  inspired  by 
deep  potations  and  unbounded  good 
fellowship,  urged  and  insisted  upon 
their  stopping.    My  three  friends  did 
not  seem  nearly  so  cordial  in  their 


solicitations,  and  subsequently,  when 
I  came  to  think  over  the  night's  pro- 
ceedings, I  remembered  a  look  of 
vexation  exchanged  between  them, 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  uninvited 
vultures  who  thus  intruded  for  theur 
share  of  the  spoil.  Doubtless,  the 
worthy  trio  would  rather  have  kept 
me  to  themselves.  They  suppressed 
their  discontent,  however ;  externally 
all  was  honeyed  cordiality  and  good 
feeling;  the  Bully  made  perpetual 
bowls  of  punch,  and  I  quaifed  the 
blazing  alcohol  till  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  pips  on  the  cards. 
But  scenes  like  these  have  been  too 
often  described  for  their  details  to 
have  much  interest.  Enough,  that 
at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning 
I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed,  fevered, 
frantic,  and  a  beggar.  I  had  given 
orders  upon  my  London  agent  for  the 
very  last  farthing  I  possessed. 

"  Lowther,  to  all  appearance  the  least 
sober  and  worst  player  of  the  party, 
had  been  chief  winner.  Ringwood 
had  won  a  little ;  Madam  Montepul- 
ciano's  friends  did  not  make  a  bad 
night's  work  of  it,  although  they  de- 
clared their  gains  trifling,  but  as  there 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  gold  and  some 
bank-notes  \i\\on  the  table,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  thing 
had  j,'oiie.  Darvel,  who  ha<l  frequently 
made  attempts  to  stop  the  play — at- 
tempts frustrated  by  Lowther's  drunk- 
en violence,  Ring  wood's  dogged  suUen- 
ness,  and  my  own  mad  eagerness, — 
was  visibly  a  loser ;  but  what  matter- 
ed that,  when  his  confederates  won? 
There  is  honour  amongst  thieves, 
and  no  doubt  next  day  witnessed  an 
equitable  division  of  the  spoils. 

It  was  the  second  day  after  the  de- 
bauch before  I  again  saw  any  of  my 
kind  friends.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  intervening  one  in  bed,  exhausted 
and  utteriy  desponding,  revolving  in 
my  mind  my  desperate  position.  I 
had  no  heart  to  go  out  or  see  any  body. 
At  last  Dar\'el  called  upon  me,  affected 
great  sorrow  for  my  losses,  deplored 
my  obstinacy  in  playing  high  against 
his  advice,  and  inveighed  against 
Lowther  for  his  drunken  i)ersistance. 
Anxiety  and  previous  excess  had 
rendered  mo  really  unwell;  Darvel 
insisted  on  sending  me  his  physician, 
and  left  me  with  many  expressions  of 
kindness,  and  a  promise  to  call  next 
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(lay.  All  this  feigned  sympathy  was 
not  lavished  without  an  object ;  the 
gang  had  discovered  I  might  still  be 
of  use  to  them.  In  what  way,  I  did 
not  long  remain  ignorant.  During  a 
week  or  more  that  I  remained  in  the 
house,  suffering  from  a  sort  of  low 
fever,  DaiTel  came  daily  to  sit  with 
me,  brought  me  newspapers,  told  mo 
the  gossip  of  the  hour,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  threw  out  hints  of  better  times 
near  at  hand,  when  the  blind  goddess 
should  again  smile  upon  me.  At  last 
I  learned  in  what  way  her  smiles  were 
to  be  purchased.  I  was  convalescent ; 
my  doctor  had  paid  his  farewell  visit, 
and  pocketed  my  last  napoleon,  when 
Darv'el  entered  my  room.  After  the 
usual  commonplace  inquiries,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  silent,  and  with  a 
gloomy  countenance.  I  could  not  help 
noticing  this,  for  I  was  accustomed  to 
see  him  cheerful  and  talkative  upon 
his  visits  to  me;  and  I  presently 
inquired  if  any  thing  had  gone  wrong. 

*'  *  Yes — no — nothing  with  me  ex- 
actly, but  for  you.  I  am  disappointed 
on  your  account.' 

"  *0n  my  account?* 

"  *  Yes.  I  wrote  to  England  some 
days  ago,  urging  friends  of  mine  in 
high  places  to  get  you  a  snug  berth, 
and  to-day  I  have  rec<jived  answers.' 

***WeUV' 

*'  *  No,  ill — cold  comfort  enough. 
I^ts  of  promises,  but  with  an  unmis- 
takable hint  that  many  are  to  be 
served  before  me,  and  that  we  must 
wait  several  months,  —  which  with 
those  people  means  several  years, — 
before  there  will  be  a  chance  of  a  good 
wind  blowing  your  way.  I  am  infer- 
nally Sony  for  it.' 

**  *And  I  also,'  I  replied,  mourn- 
fully.   There  was  a  short  pause. 

"  *  IIow  are  you  off  for  the  sinews 
of  war?'  said  Darvel. 

'* '  You  may  find  some  small  change 
on  the  ciiimney-piece — my  last  money.' 

**  *  The  devil  1  This  won't  do.  We 
must  fill  your  exchequer  somehow. 
Yon  must  be  taken  care  of,  my 
boy.' 

**  *  Easy  to  say,'  I  answered,  *  but 
how  ?  Uulcss  you  win  me  a  lottery 
prize,  or  show  me  a  hidden  treasure, 
my  cash-box  is  likely  to  continue 
empty.' 

**  *  Pshaw  !  bidden  treasure  indeed! 
TQ  always  treasures  to  be  found 
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by  clever  seekers.  Nothing  without 
trouble.' 

^^  ^  I  should  not  grudge  that.' 

"  *  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  young 
gentlemen  are  apt  to  be  squeamish. 
Nasty-particular,  as  I  may  say.* 

"  '  Pshaw!'  said  I  in  my  torn,  *yo« 
know  I  can't  afford  to  bo  that.  Money 
I  must  have,  no  matter  how.* 

*'*'  I  spoke  thoughtlessly,  and  with- 
out weighing  my  words,  but  also  with- 
out evil  meaning.  I  merely  meant  to 
express  my  wiUingness  to  work  for 
my  living,  in  ways  whose  adoption  I 
should  have  scoffed  at  a  fcotnigfat 
previously.  Darvel  donbtless  under* 
stood  me  differently — thought  dissi- 
pation and  reckless  extravagance  had 
blunted  my  sense  ol  honoar  and 
honesty,  and  that  I  was  ripe  for  his 
purpose.  After  a  minute  or  two's 
silence — 

*^  ^  By  the  bye,'  he  said,  ^  are  not 
you  intimate  with  the  young  D — s, 
sons  of  that  rich  old  baronet  Sir 
Marmaduke  D V 

^*'  *•  Barely  acquainted,'  I  replied, 
^  I  have  seen  them  once  or  twice,  but 
it  is  a  long  time  back,  and  we  should 
hardly  speak  if  we  met.  They  are 
poor  silly  fellows,  brought  up  by  a 
fool  of  a  mother,  and  by  a  puritanical 
private  tutor. ' 

"  *  They  have  broken  loose  from  the 
apron  string  then,  for  they  arrived 
here  yesterday  on  their  way  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  the  Lord  knows  where. 
Why  don't  you  call  upon  them? 
They  are  good  to  know.  They  have 
swinging  letters  of  credit  on  Paris 
and  half  the  towns  in  Europe.  * 

*^  *  I  see  no  use  in  calling  on  them, 
nor  any  that  their  letters  of  credit  can 
be  to  me.' 

"  *  Pshaw !  who  knows  ?  Tliey  are 
to  be  a  month  here.  It  might  lead  to 
something.' 

"  *To  what?'  I  inquired  indiflfe- 
rently.  A  gesture  of  impatience  escaped 
Darvel. 

** '  Yon  certainly  are  dull  to-day — 
slow  of  comprehension,  as  I  may  say. 
Kecollect  what  some  play- writing  man 
has  said  about  the  world  being  an 
oyster   for  clever  fellows    to  open. 

Now  these  D s  are  just  the  sort  of 

natives  it  is  pleasant  to  pick  at,  be- 
cause their  shells  are  lined  with  pearls^ 
Welt,  since  yon  won't  take  a  hint,  I 
must  speak  plainly.    Dine  to-day  at 
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the  teble-d'hftte  of  the  Hotel  W- 


The  D 8  arc  sta}nng  there,  and 

yon  arc  safe  to  fall  in  with  them, 
ilenew  yonr  acquaintance,  or  strike 
up  a  fresh  one,  whichever  you  please. 
You  are  a  fellow  of  good  address,  and 
will  haveno  difficulty  in  making  friends 
with  two  such  Johnny  Ncwcomcs.  Ply 
them  with  Burgundy,  bring  them  here 
or  to  my  rooms,  we  will  get  Lowther 
and  Ringwood,  and  it  shall  be  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  your  pocket.* 

*^  I  must  have  been  a  fool  indeed, 
had  I  doubted  for  another  instant 
the  meaning  and  intentions  of  my 
respectable  ally.  As  by  touch  of  en- 
chanter's wand,  the  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes;  illusions  vanished,  and  I 
saw  myself  and  my  associates  in  the 
right  colours,  myself  as  a  miserable 
dupe,  them  as  vile  sharpers.  So  con- 
founded was  I  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  illumination,  that  for  a  moment  I 
stood  speechless  and  motionless,  gaz- 
ing vacantly  into  the  tempter's  &ce. 
He  took  my  silence  for  acquiescence, 
and  opened  his  lips  to  continue  his 
base  hints  and  instructions.  Housed 
into  vehement  action  by  the  sound  of 
his  odious  voice,  I  gi*asped  his  collar 
with  my  left  hand,  and  seizing  a 
horsewhip  that  lay  opportunely  near, 
I  lashed  the  miscreant  round  the  room 
till  my  arm  could  strike  no  longer,  and 
till  the  inmates  of  the  house,  alarmed 
by  his  outcries,  assembled  at  the 
iloor  of  my  apartment.  Too  infiiriatcd 
to  notice  them,  I  kicked  the  scoundrel 
out  and  remained  alone,  to  meditate 
at  leisure  upon  my  past  folly  and 
present  embarrassments.  The  former 
was  irreparable,  the  latter  were  speed- 
ily augmented.  I  know  not  what 
J>ar\'el  told  the  master  of  the  house, 
(I  subsequently  found  he  had  had  an 
interview  with  him  after  his  ejection 
from  my  room,)  but  two  days  later, 
the  month  being  at  an  end,  1  received 
a  heavy  bill,  with  an  intimation  that 
my  apartments  were  let  to  another 
tenant,  and  a  request  for  my  speedy 
departure.  I  was  too  proud  to  take 
notice  of  this  insolence,  and  too  poor, 
ander  any  circumstances,  to  continue 
in  so  costly  a  lodging.  Money  I  had 
none,  and  it  took  the  sacrifice  of  my 
personal  effects,  including  even  much 
of  my  wardrobe,  to  satisfy  my  land- 
lord's demand.  I  settled  it,  however, 
nnd  removed,  with  a  hca^T*  heart,  a 


light  portmanteau,  and  a  hundred 
francs  in  my  pocket,  to  a  wretched 
garret  in  a  cheap  faubourg. 

^*  You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  I 
acted  rashly,  and  should  have  sought 
temporary  assistance  from  fiiends  be- 
fore proceeding  to  such  extremities. 
But  the  very  few  persons  who  might 
have  been  disposed  to  help  me,  I  had 
long  since  neglected  for  the  society  of 
the  well-dressed  thieves  by  whom  I 
had  been  so  pitilessly  fleeced.  And 
had  it  been  othenvfse,  I  know  not 
how  to  beg  or  bonx)w.  My  practice 
had  been  in  giving  and  lending.  The 
first  thing  I  did,  when  installed  in 
my  sirihne  at  twenty  francs  a-month, 
was  to  write  to  my  uncle  in  England, 
informing  him,  without  entering  into 
details,  of  the  knavery  of  which  I  had 
been  victim,  expressing  my  peni- 
tence for  i)a9t  follies,  and  my  desire 
to  atone  tlicm  by  a  life  of  industry. 
I  craved  his  advice  as  to  the  course  I 
should  adopt,  declared  a  preference 
for  the  military  profession,  and  en- 
treated, as  the  greatest  of  favours,  and 
the  only  one  I  should  ever  ask  of  him, 
that  he  would  procnre  me  a  commis- 
sion, either  in  the  British  service  or 
Indian  army.  I  got  an  answer  by  re- 
turn of  post,  and,  before  opening  it, 
augured  well  from  such  promptitude. 
Its  contents  bitterl^r disappointed  me. 
My  uncle's  agent  informed  me,  by  his 
employer's  command,  that  Mr  Oak- 
ley, of  Oakley  Manor,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  take  any  notice  of  a  nephew 
who  had  disgraced  him  by  extrava- 
gance and  evil  courses,  and  that  any 
future  letters  from  me  would  be  totally 
disregarded.  I  felt  that  I  deserved 
this ;  but  yet  I  had  hoped  kinder  words 
from  my  dead  father's  elder  brother. 
The  trifling  assistance  I  asked  would 
hardly  have  been  missed  out  of  his 
unencumbered!  income  of  ten  thousand 
a-year.  This  was  my  first  advertise- 
ment of  the  wide  difference  between 
relatives  and  friends.  Gradually  I 
gathered  experience,  paid  for,  in  ad- 
vance, at  a  heavy  rate. 

**  Of  course,  I  did  not  dream  of 
renewing  an  application  thus  cruelly 
repulsed,  but  resolved  to  rely  on  my- 
self alone,  and  to  find  some  occupation, 
however  humble,  sufficient  for  my 
subsistence.  I  had  no  idea,  until  I 
tried,  of  the  immense  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing such  occupation.    Mastei*  of 
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no  trade  or  haiidicnift,  I  knew  not 
wliich  way  to  turn,  or  what  species 
of  enii)loyment  to  seek.  I  was  a  good 
sworiLinan,  and  once  I  had  a  vague 
notion  of  teaching  fencing ;  but  even 
had  I  had  the  means  to  establish  my- 
self, the  profession  was  already  over- 
stocked ;  and  not  a  regiment  of  the 
Paris  garrison  but  could  turn  out  a 
score  ot'prtcots  to  button  me  six  times 
for  my  once.  I  could  ride,  which 
qualified  me  for  a  postilion,  and  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  billiards  to 
aspu*e  to  the  honourable  post  of  a 
marker;  but  oven  to  such  offices 
— could  I  have  stooped  to  com- 
pete for  them — I  should  have  been 
held  ineligible  without  certificates  of 
character.  And  to  ii\hom  was  I  to 
apply  for  these  V  To  my  gay  acquain- 
tances of  the  Cafe  do  Paris  ?  To  the 
obsequious  banker  to  whom  I  had 
come  handsomely  accredited,  and  who 
had  given  me  a  sumptuous  dinner  in 
his  hotel  of  the  lUie  BergereV  To 
the  noble  and  fashionable  families  to 
whom  I  had  brought  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and  whom  I  had  neglected 
after  a  single  visit?  To  which  of 
these  should  I  apply  for  a  character 
as  groom  ?  And  how  was  1  to  exist 
without  condescending  to  some  such 
menial  office  V  To  aught  better,  gen- 
tleman though  I  was,  I  had  no  qiuili- 
fications  entitling  me  to  aspire.  It 
was  a  sharp,  but  wholesome,  lesson 
to  my  vanity  and  pride,  to  find  myself, 
so  soon  as  deprived  of  my  factitious 
advantage  of  inherited  wealth,  less 
able  to  provide  for  my  commonest 
wants  than  the  fustian-coated  me- 
chanic and  hob-nailed  hibuurer,  whom 
I  had  been  wont  to  splash  with  my 
carriage-wheel  and  despise  as  an 
inferior  race  of  beings.  Bitter  were 
my  reflections,  great  was  my  per- 
plexity, during  the  month  succeeding 
my  sudden  cJiango  of  fortune.  1 
passed  whole  days  lying  upon  the  bed 
in  my  melancholy  lodging,  or  lean- 
ing out  of  the  window,  which  looked 
over  a  dreary  range  of  roofs,  rumi- 
nating my  forlorn  ix>sition,  and  en- 
deavouring, but  in  vain,  to  find  a 
remedy.  This  was  urgent ;  but  no 
cudgelling  of  my  brain  suggested  one, 
and  at  last  I  saw  myself  on  the  brink 
of  destitution.  A  score  of  five-franc 
pieces  had  constituted  my  whdc  for- 
tune after  satisfying  my  former  extor- 


tionate landlord.  These  were  nearly- 
gone,  and  I  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
another  shilling ;  for  my  kit  was  re- 
duced to  linen  and  the  most  indis- 
pensable necessaries.  I  now  learned 
upon  how  little  a  man  may  live,  and 
oven  thrive  and  be  healthy.  During  that 
mouth,  I  contrived  to  keep  my  ex- 
penses of  food  and  lodging  within 
two  francs  a-day,  making  the  whole 
month^s  expenditure  considerably  less 
than  I  had  commonly  thrown  away 
on  an  epicurean  breakfast  or  dinner. 
And  I  was  all  the  better  for  Uie  coarse 
regimen  to  which  I  thus  suddenly 
found  mj-self  reduced.  Harassed  in 
mind  though  I  was,  my  body  felt  the 
benefit  of  unusual  abstinence  from 
deep  potations,  late  hours,  and  sus- 
tained dissipation.  The  large  amonnt 
of  foot-exercise  I  took  during  these 
few  weeks,  doubtless  contributed  also 
to  restore  tone  and  vigour  to  a  con- 
stitution which  my  dissolute  ciireer, 
however  mad  and  reckless,  had  not 
been  long  enough  seriously  to  impair. 
When  weary  of  my  lonesome  attic, 
I  would  start  through  the  near- 
est barrier,  avoiding  the  streets  and 
districts  where  I  might  encounter  for- 
mer acquaintances,  and  take  long 
walks  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  retnm- 
ing  with  an  appetite  that  gave  a  relish 
even  to  the  tough  and  unsavoury 
viands  of  a  cheap  iraiteur, 

'^  It  chanced,  upon  a  certain  day, 
when  striding  along  the  road  to 
Orleans,  that  I  met  a  regiment  of 
hussars  changing  their  quarters  from 
that  town  to  Paris.  The  morning' 
sun  shone  brightly  on  their  accoutre- 
ments ;  the  hoofs  of  their  well-groom^ 
horses  rang  upon  the  frosty  road;  the 
men,  closely  wrapped  in  their  warm 
pelisses,  looked  cheerful,  in  good 
case,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sojourn  in  the  capital.  I 
seated  myself  upon  a  gate  to  see  them 
pass,  and  could  not  avoid  middng  a 
comparison  between  my  position  and 
that  of  a  private  dragoon,  which  re- 
sulted considerably  to  my  disadvan- 
tage. I  was  not  then  so  well  aware 
as  I  have  since  become,  of  all  the 
hardships  and  disagreeables  of  a  sol- 
dier^s  life;  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  these  fellows,  well  clothed,  well 
mounted,  and  with  their  daily  wants 
provided  for,  were  perfect  kings  com- 
pared to  a  useless,  homeless,  destitnte 
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Wng  Ifte  iBf  self.  Hicir  profession 
mm  tn  hooonnUe  one;  their  regi- 
nent  was  their  home ;  thej  had  com- 
lades  and  friends ;  and  their  dnty  as 
soldiers  properly  done,  none  conld 
reproach  or  oppress  them.  The  co- 
lumn marched  by,  and  wn  succeeded 
hy  the  reaivaara,  half-a-dozen  smart, 
sonUunifid  hnssars,  with  carbine  on 
thigh ;  one  of  whom  sang,  in  a  mel- 
low tenor  Toiee,  and  with  considerable 
taste,  the  wdl-known  soldier's  song 
ont  of  La  Dame  Elandu,  In  their 
torn,  they  disappeared  behind  a  bend 
of  the  road ;  bnt  the  spirited  burthen 
ef  the  ditty  still  reached  my  ears  after 
tiiey  were  loet  to  my  Tiew — 

'  Ah,  qnd  plaisir  I  fth,  quel  pkisir ! 
Ahy  quel  fOaiar  d'etre  ioldat !  * 

I  repeated  to  myself,  as  the  last  notes 
died  in  the  distance,  and  jumping  off 
the  gate,  I  turned  my  steps  towards 
Paris,  my  mind  strongly  tnclinhig  to 
the  sabre  and  worsted  lace. 

^My  faalf-fbnned  resolution  gathered 
strength  frtmi  reflection,  and  on  reach- 
ing Paris,  I  proceeded  straight  to  the 
Champ  de  Mara.  The  spectacle  that 
there  met  my  eyes  was  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  my  inclmation  to  embrace 
a  miiitaiy  career,  eren  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  prirate  trooper.  It  was  a 
cavalry  field-day,  and  a  number  of 
squadrons  manceuvred  in  presence  of 
several  general  officers  and  of  a  bril- 
liant staff,  whilst  soldiers  of  various 
corps,— diBgoons,  lancers,  cuirassiers 
and  hussars,  stood  in  groups  watching 
the  evolutions  of  their  comnides.  Vete- 
rans from  the  neighbouring  Hdtel  des 
Invalides — scarred  and  mutilated  old 
warriors,  who  had  shared  the  triumphs 
and  reverses  of  the  gallant  French  ar- 
mies from  VaUny*  to  Waterioo — ^talk- 
ed of thenrpast  campaigns  and  criticised 
the  mo^^ements  of  their  successors  in 
the  ranks.  Several  of  these  parties  I 
approached  within  earshot,  and  over- 
heard, with  strong  interest,  many  a 
stirring  reminiscence  of  thoee  wariike 
days  when  ^e  Corsican  firebrand 
set  Europe  in  a  fiame,  and  spread  his 
oonqoering  legions  fh)m  Moscow  to 
Andalusia.  At  last  I  came  to  a  group 
of  younger  sddiera,  who  discussed 


more  recent  if  less  glorious  deeds  of 
arms.  The  words  Bedouins^  razzia^ 
Algerity  recurred  frequently  in  their 
discourse.  I  started  at  the  sounds. 
They  reminded  me  of  what  I  had  pre- 
viously forgotten,  that  there  was  still 
a  battle-field  in  the  world  where  dan- 
ger might  be  encountered  and  distinc- 
tion won.  Tnie,I  might  have  wished  a 
better  cause  than  that  of  encroachment 
and  usurpation ;  more  civilised  foes 
than  the  tawny  denizens  of  the 
desert ;  a  more  humane  system  of  war- 
fore  than  that  pureued  by  the  French  in 
Africa.  But  my  circumstances  forbade 
over-nicety,  and  that  day  I  enlisted  as 
volunteer  in  the  light  cavalry,  merely 
stipulating  that  I  should  be  placed  in 
a  corps  then  serving  in  Africa. 

"  Should  you  care  to  hear,  I  will 
give  you  at  a  future  time  some  details 
of  my  military  novitiate  and  African 
adventures.  The  former  was  by  no 
means  easy,  the  latter  had  little  to 
distmguish  them  from  those  of  thou- 
sands of  my  comrades.  A  foreign 
service  is  rarely  an  agreeable  refu^, 
and  that  of  France  is  undoubtedly  the 
very  worst  an  Englishman  can  enter. 
The  old  antipathy  to  England,  weak- 
ened'in  the  breasts  of  French  civilians, 
stQl  exists  to  a  great  extent  amongst 
the  military  classes  of  the  population. 
A  traditionary  feeling  of  hatred  and 
humiliation  has  been  handed  down 
from  the  days  of  our  Peninsular  vic- 
tories, and  especially  from  that  of 
the  crowning  triumph  at  Waterioo, — 
the  battle  won  by  treachery,  as  many 
Frenchmen  affirm,  and  some  positively 
believe.  A  French  barrack-room,  I 
can  assure  you,  is  any  thing  but  a 
bed  of  roses  to  a  British  volunteer. 
I  was  better  off,  however,  than  most 
of  my  countrymen  would  have  beeiw^ 
under  similar  circumstances.  Speak* 
ing  the  language  like  a  native — bet- 
ter, indeed,  than  the  majority  of  those 
with  whom  I  now  found  myself  asso- 
ciated— I  escaped  the  mockery  and 
annoyances  which  an  En^h  ac- 
cent would  inevitably  have  perpe- 
tuated. My  country  was  known, 
however ;  it  was  moreover  discovered 
that  in  birth  and  education  I  was 
superior  to  those  about  me,  and  these 


*  **  From  the  eamionade  at  Valmy  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  ct 
of  Tietorj  which  carried  tfaehr  armies  to  Vienna  and  the  Kremlin.''  —  Alisw 
JHUtory  ofSwrope,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 
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circumstances  were  sufficient  to  draw 
upon  me  envy  and  insult.  Of  the 
former  I  took  no  heed,  the  latter  I 
promptly  and  fiercely  resented,  feeling 
that  to  do  so  was  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  a  long  course  of  molestation. 
Two  or  three  duels,  whence  my  skill 
with  the  foils  brought  me  out  un- 
scathed and  with  credit,  made  me 
respected  in  my  regiment,  and  whilst 
thus  establishing  my  reputation  for 
courage,  I  did  my  best  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  those  amongst  whom 
I  was  henceforward  to  live.  To  a 
great  extent  I  was  successful.  My 
quality  of  an  Englishman  gradually 
ceased  to  give  umbrage  or  invite  ag- 
gression, and,  if  not  forgotten,  was 
rarely  referred  to. 

"  I  was  found  an  apt  recruit,  and 
after  far  less  Ihan  the  usual  amount 
of  drill  I  was  di.smissod  to  my  duty  in 
the  ranks  of  my  present  regiment, 
with  which  I  returned  from  Africa  at 
the  beginning  of  this  winter,  and  am 
now  in  garrison  at  Paris.  My  steady 
attention  to  my  duties,  know- 
ledge of  writing  and  accounts,  aud 
conduct  in  one  or  two  sharply- con- 
tested actions,  obtained  me  promotion 
to  the  grades  of  corporal  ^wCifourricr, 
For  my  last  advancement,  to  the  high- 
est non-commissioned  rank,  I  am  in- 
debted to  an  affair  that  occurred  a 
few  weeks  before  we  left  Afi*ica.  A 
small  division,  consisting  of  three 
battalions  and  as  many  squadrons, 
including  mine,  moved  from  Oran  and 
its  neighbourhood,  for  the  pui7)0se  of  a 
reconnoissance.  After  marching  for  a 
whole  day,  we  halted  for  the  night 
near  a  lonclv  cistern  of  water.  The 
only  living  creature  we  saw  was  a 
wretched  little  Arab  boy,  taking  care 
4ll.of  three  lean  oxen,  who  told  us  that, 
with  the  excoi)ti<)n  of  his  parents,  the 
whole  tribe  inhabiting  that  district 
had  fled  on  news  of  our  approach,  and 
were  now  far  away.  This  sounded 
rather  suspicious,  and  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  surprise, 
ricquets  and  out-posts  were  estab- 
lished, the  bivouac  fires  blazed 
cheerily  up,  rations  were  cooked  and 
eaten,  and,  wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  wo 
sought  repose  after  the  day's  fatigue. 
Tired  though  we  were,  sleep  was 
liard  to  obtain,  especially  for  ns 
ravalry  men,  by  reason  of  the  uneasi- 
ness of  our  horses,   which  scarce! v 


ceased  for  a  moment  to  neigh  and 
kick  and  fight  with  each  other. 
Troopers  always  look  upon  this  as 
a  bad  omen,  and  more  than  one  old 
soldier,  whilst  caressing  and  calming 
his  restless  charger,  muttered  a  pre- 
diction of  danger  at  hand.  For  once, 
these  military  prophets  were  not  mis- 
taken. About  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, the  bivouac  was  sunk  in  slum- 
ber, the  horses  had  become  quieter, 
and  the  silence  was  rarely  broken, 
save  by  the  warning  cry  of  ^SentineBe^ 
garde  a  vousr  when  suddenly  a  few 
dropping  shots  were  heard,  the  drum 
of  a  picquet  rattled  a  loud  alarm,  and 
a  shout  arose  of  *•  Les  Arahes !  ^  In 
an  instant,  the  encampment,  so  still 
iHifore,  swarmed  like  a  hive  of  bees. 
Ijuckily  we  had  all  laid  down  fullv  ac- 
coutred, with  our  weapons  beside  us; 
so  that,  as  we  sprang  to  our  feet,  we 
found  ourselves  ready  for  action. 
Tlic  general,  who  alone  had  a  small 
tent,  rushed  half-dressed  from  under 
his  canvass.  Our  veteran  colonel  was 
on  foot  with  the  first,  cool  as  on 
parade,  and  breathing  defiance. 
'  Chasseurs^  to  yonr  horses !'  shonted 
he  in  stentorian  tones,  hoarse 
from  the  smoke  of  many  battles.  At 
the  word  we  were  in  the  saddle.  On 
every  side  we  heard  wild  and  savage 
shouts,  and  volleys  of  small  arms,  and 
the  picqucts,  overpowered  bv  num- 
bers, came  scampeiing  in,  with  heavy 
loss  and  in  much  confiision.  There 
was  no  moon,  but  by  the  starlight  we 
saw  large  bodies  of  white  shadowy 
figures  sweeping  around  and  towards 
our  encampment.  Our  infantiy  had 
lain  down  in  order,  by  companies 
and  battalions,  acconling  to  a  plan  of 
defence  previously  formed,  and  now 
they  stood  in  three  compact  squares, 
representing  the  three  points  of  a 
triangle;  whilst  in  the  intervals  the 
squadrons  manoeuvred,  and  the  artil- 
lery-men watched  opportunities  to 
send  the  contents  of  their  light  moun- 
tain-howitzers amongst  the  hostile 
masses.  With  whoop  and  wild 
hurrah,  and  lond  invocations  of  Allah 
and  the  Prophet,  the  Bedouin  hordes 
charged  to  the  bayonet's  point,  but 
recoiled  again  before  well-directed 
volleys,  leaving  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  squares  strewed  with  men  and 
horses,  dead  and  dying.  Then  the  artil- 
lery gave  them  a  round,  and  we  cavalry 
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dashed  after  them,  pnrsaing  and 
sabring  till  compelled  to  retire  be- 
fore fresh  aad  overwhelming  masses. 
This  was  repeated  several  times.  There 
were  many  thonsand  Arabs  collected 
around  ns,  chiefly  horsemen;  and  had 
their  discipline  equalled  their  daring, 
onr  position  would  have  been  periloos 
indeed.  Undismayed  by  their  heavy 
loss,  they  retnmed  again  and  again 
to  the  attach.  At  last  the  genera^ 
impatient  of  the  protracted  combat, 
wheeled  np  the  wings  of  the  sqnares, 
reserved  the  fire  till  the  last  moment, 
and  received  the  assailants  with  so 
stunning  a  discharge  that  they  fled  to 
return  no  more.  The  cavalry  of  conrse 
followed  them  up,  and  onr  colonel. 
Monsieur  de  Bellechasse,  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon^s,  ever  foremost  where  cut 
and  thrust  are  passing,  headed  the 
sqnadron  to  which  I  belong.  Carried 
away  by  his  impetuosity,  and  charging 
home  the  flying  Bedouins,  he  lost  sight 
of  prudence,  and  we  soon  found  our- 
selves surrounded  by  a  raging  host, 
who,  perceiving  how  few  we  were, 
stood  at  bay,  and  in  their  turn  as- 
sumed the  offensive.  Seen  in  the 
dim  starlight,  with  their  tawny  faces, 
gleaming  eyes,  white  burnous,  and 
furious  gesticulations,  the  Arabs 
seemed  a  legion  of  devils  let  loose 
for  our  destruction.  Our  ranks  were 
disordered  by  the  pursuit,  and  wo 
thus  lost  one  of  onr  cliief  advantages ; 
for  the  Bedouins,  unable  to  resist  the 
charge  in  line  of  disciplined  cavalry, 
are  no  despicable  opponents  in  a  hand 
to  hand  melde.  And  this  the  combat 
soon  became.  Greatly  out-numbered, 
we  fought  for  our  lives,  and  of  courae 
fought  our  best.  I  found  myself 
near  the  colonel,  who  was  assailed 
by  two  Arabs  at  one  time.  He  de- 
fended himself  like  a  lion,  but  his 
opponents  were  strong  and  skilful, 
and  years  have  impaired  the  activity 
and  vigour  which  procured  him,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  repu- 
tation of  one  of  the  most  efficient 
light  dr^oons  in  Buonaparte's  armies. 
I%ere  were  none  to  aid  him,  for  all 
had  their  hands  full,  and  I  myself 
was  shajpset  with  a  brawny  Bedouin, 
who  made  excellent  use  of  his  scimi- 
tar. At  last  I  disabled  him  by  a  se- 
vere cut  on  the  sword  arm;  ho 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage,  turned 
his   beautiful   horse   with  lightning 
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swiftness,  and  fled  from  the  fight  be- 
fore I  had  time  to  complete  my  work. 
I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him  at  any 
price,  as  I  was  now  able  to  strike  in 
by  the  colonePs  side.  The  old  war- 
rior was  hard  put  to;  a  sabre  cut 
had  knocked  off  his  shako,  and  in- 
flicted a  wound  on  his  high,  bald 
forehead,  slight  indeed,  but  the  blood 
from  which,  trickling  into  his  eyes, 
nearly  blinded  him,  and  he  was  fain 
to  leave  go  his  reins  to  dash  it  away 
with  his  hand.  The  Arabs  perceiv^ 
their  advantage,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  when  I  charged  one  of  them  in 
the  flank,  bringing  the  breast  of  my 
horse  against  the  shoulder  of  his, 
and  cutting  at  the  same  time  at  his 
head.  Man  and  beast  rolled  upon 
the  ground.  M.  de  Bellechasse  had 
scarcely  time  to  observe  from  whom 
the  timely  succour  came,  when  I 
dashed  in  before  him,  and  drew 
upon  myself  the  fury  of  his  remaining 
foe.  Just  then,  to  my  infinite  relief 
I  heard  at  a  short  distance  a  steady 
regular  fire  of  musketry.  It  was  the 
infantry,  advancing  to  our  support. 
The  Arabs  heard  it  also,  and  having 
had,  for  one  day,  a  sufficient  taste  of 
French  lead,  beat  a  precipitate  retreat, 
scouring  away  like  phantoms,  and 
disappearing  in  the  gloom  of  the  de- 
sert. I  was  triply  recompensed  for 
my  share  in  this  action,  by  honour- 
able mention  in  general  orders,  by 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  marechal 
de  logis — equivalent  to  troop  ser- 
geant-major in  the  English  service — 
and  by  the  personal  thanks  of  my 
excellent  old  colonel,  who  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  swore 
'  Mille  millions  de  sabres ! '  that  after 
successfully  guarding  liis  head  against 
Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian, 
Englishman  and  Spaniard,  he  would 
have  been  ignominiously  cut  to  pieces 
by  a  brace  of  black-faced  heathens, 
but  for  my  timely  intei*position. 
Since  then,  he  has  shown  me  unvary- 
ing kindness,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
chiefly  to  my  preservation  of  his  life, 
but  partly  also  to  his  high  approval  of 
the  summary  manner  in  wiiich  I  up- 
set, by  a  blow  of  my  sabre  and  bound 
of  my  horse,  one  of  his  swarthy  anta- 
gonists, reminding  him,  as  he  always 
mentions  when  telling  the  story,  of  a 
similar  feat  of  his  o^n  when  attacked  on 
the  Russian  retreat  by  three  gigantic 
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Tartars  from  the  Ukraine.  Since  we 
have  been  in  garrison  here,  he  has 
frequently  had  me  at  his  house,  nomi- 
nally to  assist  in  the  arrangement 
of  regimental  accounts  and  orders, 
but  in  reality  to  take  opportunities  of 
rendering  me  small  kindnesses ;  and 
latterly,!  am  inclined  to  think,  a  little 
for  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  mo  of 
his  old  campaigns.  He  soon  dis- 
covered, what  he  previously  had  some 
inkling  of,  that  my  original  position 
in  the  world  was  superior  to  my  pre- 
sent one ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes, 
from  hints  he  has  let  fall,  that  he  will, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  procure  my 
promotion  to  a  cometcy.  Those 
hopes  and  alleviations  enable  me  to 
support,  with  tolerable  patience  and 
cheerfulness,  the  dull  ordeal  of  a  gar- 
rison life,  seldom  so  pleasantly  varied 
as  bymy  meeting  with  you.  And  now, 
that  I  have  inflicted  my  whole  his- 
tory upon  you,"  added  Oakley,  with 
a  smile,  ^^  I  must  bid  you  good  bye, 
for  duty  calls, — no  longer,  it  is  true, 
to  action  in  the  iield,  but  to  the  mo- 
notonous roiitme  of  barrack  ordinan- 
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Thanking  Oakley  for  his  interesting 
narrative,  I  gave  him  my  address,  and 
begged  him  to-  visit  me.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  and  we  x>arted. 
Ilirce  days  later  he  called  upon  me ; 
1  kept  him  to  dine  with  me  at  my 
lodgings,  and  had  reason,  during  an 
evening  of  most  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, to  be  more  than  ever  pleased 
with  the  tone  of  his  mind  and  tenor 
of  his  discourse.  The  unthinking 
rake  of  former  days  must  have  learned 
and  reflected  much  during  his  period 
of  adversity  and  soldiering,  to  con- 
vert himself  into  the  intelligent,  well- 
informed,  and  unaflccted  man  he  had 
now  become.  One  thing  that  struck 
me  in  him,  however,  was  an  occasional 
absence  of  mind  and  pronencss  to 
reverie.  If  there  was  a  short  pause 
in  the  conversation,  his  thoughts 
seemed  to  wander  far  away ;  and  at 
times  an  expression  of  perplexed  un- 
easiness, if  not  of  care,  came  over  his 
countenance.  I  had  only  to  address 
him,  however,  to  dissipate  these 
clouds,  whencesoever  they  came,  and 
to  recall  his  usual  animated  readiness 
of  manner. 

A  furtnight  now  elapsed  without 
my  again  seeing  him.    I  was  to  return 


to  England  in  a  couple  of  day 
was  busy  one  evening  writing 
and  making  preparations  for 
ture,  when  the  beU  at  the  door 
apartment  was  hastily  rung.  Ic 
and  Oakley  entered.  At  first  I 
recognised  him,  for  he  was  ii 
clothes,  which  had  the  efiect  < 
verting  the  smart  sergeant  i 
exceedingly  handsome   and   , 
manlike  civilian.     It  fitmdk 
looked  paler  than  usual,  and 
almost    anxious.      His  first 
were  an  apology  for  his  intnu 
so  late  an  hour,  which  I  cut  si 
ail  assurance  of  my  gladness 
him,  and  an  inqniiy  if  I  could 
thing  for  him  in  England. 
*'  When  do  you  go?"  said  h 
"  The  day  after  to-morrow.'' 
^'I  want  nothing  there,"  ^v 
reply;  "but  before  you  go  y 
render  me  a  great  service, 
wiU." 
"  If  I  can,  be  sure  that  I  wl 
''You  may  perhaps  hesitate, 
yon  hear  what  it  is.    I  want 
be  my  second  in  a  duel." 

**  In  a  duel !  "  I  repeated, 
astonished,  and  not  over-pies 
the  idea  of  being  mixed  up  ii 
barrack -room  quarrel.  "  In  , 
and  with  whom?" 
"  With  an  officer  of  my  rcgi 
"  Of  your  own  rank,  I  pres 
said  I,  a  little  surprised  at  the 
assumption  by  winch  he  called 
gcant  an  officer,  without  the 
preflx  of  ''  non-commissioned.' 
''  In  that  case  I  need  no 
troubled  you,"  he  replied ;  "  3 
have  found  a  dozen  seconds 
my  antagonist  is  a  commL 
oflicer,  a  lieutenant  of  the  sam 
ment  with  myself,  although  in 
ferent  squadron." 

"  The  devil  he  is ! "  I  excl 
"  That  becomes  cause  for  cour 
tial." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied   ( 
''  for  mc,  but  no  harm  can  ac< 
yon.    I  am  your  countryman ; 
to  yon  in  plain  clothes  and  ask 
be  my  second  in  a  duel.  You  c( 
we  go  on  the  ground  and  meet  s 
man,  apparently  a  civilian,  of 
military  quality  or  grade  you 
no  way  supposed  cognisant, 
occur  daily  in  France,  as  yon 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  then 
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wben  fatal.  I  assure  yon  there  is  no 
clanger  for  you." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  But 
if  yon  escape  unhurt  from  the  encoun- 
ter, y<m  will  be  shot  for  attempting 
the  Ufa  of  your  superior." 

Oakley  shrugged  hU  shoulders,  as 
if  to  say,  ''*'  I  know  that,  but  must 
take  my  chance ;  "  but  made  no  other 
reply  to  my  remark. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  chrcumstAnces," 
be  said,  ^*  and  you  shall  judge  for 
Toorself  if  I  can  avoid  the  duel.  >\lien 
tilkuig  to  yon  of  my  kind  old  colonel, 
I  did  not  tell  you  of  his  only  daughter, 
Bertha  de  Bellechassc,  the  most  beau- 
tifol  and  fascinating  of  her  sex.  On 
our  return  ftt)m  Africa,  the  colonel,  in 
Ids  gratitude  for  the  man  who  had 
sav^  his  life,  presented  me  to  his  wife 
and  child,  pronouncing  at  the  same 
time  an  exaggerated  encomium  on  my 
conduct.  The  ladies  gave  me  their 
bands  to  kiss,  and  had  I  shed  half  my 
blood  in  saving  that  of  the  colonel,  I 
shonld  have  b^  more  than  repaid  by 
Bertha's  gracious  smile,  and  warm 
expression  of  thanks  to  her  father's 
preserver.  Madame  de  Bellechasse, 
I  snspect,  was  about  to  give  mo  her 
purse,  but  was  checked  by  a  sign  from 
her  husband,  who  doubtless  told  them, 
after  my  departure,  as  much  as  he 
knew  of  my  history, — that  I  was  a 
foreigner  and  a  gentleman,  whom  cir- 
cnmstances  had  driven  to  don  the 
coarse  vest  of  the  private  dragoon. 
He  may  perhaps  have  added  some  of 
the  romantic  stories  current  in  the 
regiment  wlicn  I  first  Joined.  I 
had  never  l)een  communicative  con- 
cerning my  past  life,  wliich  I  felt  was 
nothing  to  boast  of;  and  regimental 
gossips  had  drawn  upon  their  invention 
fop  rarions  strange  talcs  about  the 
MOord  Anglais.  When  I  became 
<loma«ticated  in  the  corps,  and  my 
country  was  almost  forgotten,  those 
fictitious  histories  ceased  to  be  re- 
peated and  fell  into  oblivion ;  but  some 
of  them  were  revived  for  the  l^enefit 
of  the  colonel,  when,  after  the  action 
nearOran,  he  instituted  inquiries  con- 
cerning me  amongst  his  officers.  It 
vas  not  till  some  weeks  later,  tliat 
he  asked  and  received  ft'om  me  a  plain 
unramished  account  of  my  very  com- 
mon-place career.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sort  of  mystery  previously  at- 
taching to  me,  combined  with  her  fa- 


ther's glowing  eulogiums  and  her  own 
gratitude  for  his  preservation,  worked 
upon  Bertha's  ardent  and  susceptible 
imagination,  prepossessing  her  in  my 
favour.  For  my  part,  I  had  been 
struck  to  the  heart  by  the  very  first 
glance  from  the  dark  eyes  that  spar- 
kled like  diamonds  beneath  their  lashes 
of  sable  silk ;  I  had  been  captivated 
and  fettered  on  the  instant,  by  the 
smile  of  enchanting  sweetness'  that 
played  round  her  graceful  lips.  For 
a  wliile  I  struggled  steadfastly  against 
the  impulse  to  adore  her ;  its  indul- 
gence I  felt  would  be  madness,  and 
could  result  but  in  misery.  What  folly 
for  the  penniless  soldieK  even  though 
time  and  her  father's  protection  should 
convert  him  into  an  equally  penni- 
less officer,  to  raise  his  eyes  to  tlio 
rich,  the  beautiful,  the  brilliant  daugh- 
ter of  the  Count  de  Bellechasse !  Re- 
jection, ridicule,  contempt,  could  be 
the  sole  recompense  of  such  presump- 
tion. M.  de  Bellechasse,  although 
an  officer  of  Napoleon's,  is  of  old 
French  nobility ;  his  wealth  is  veiy 
great ;  and  if  he  still  continues  to  serve, 
it  is  solely  from  enthusiastic  love  of 
his  profession.  His  daughter  is  a 
match  for  the  first  in  the  land.  All 
these  and  many  more  such  arguments 
di<l  I  again  and  again  repeat  to  my- 
self; but  when  had  reason  a  chanco 
against  love  V  1^0])eate(liy  did  I  vow  to 
forget  the  fair  vision  that  had  crossed 
my  path  and  troubled  my  repose,  or 
to  think  of  her  only  as  the'  phantom  of 
a  dream,  unsubstantial  and  unattaina- 
ble. But  the  resolution  was  scarcely 
formed,  when  I  found  myself  dwelling 
in  rapture  on  her  perfections,  recapi- 
tulating the  few  gentle  words  she  had 
addressed  to  me,  recalling  her  voice, 
her  look,  her  gesture  —  everj-thing 
about  her,  even  to  the  most  minnto 
details.  One  moment,  in  view  of  the 
precipice  on  whose  brink  T  stood,  I 
swore  to  shun  her  perilous  presence, 
and  to  avert  my  eyes  should  I  again 
find  mvself  in  it :  not  an  hour  after- 
wards  I  eagerly  seized  a  pretext 
that  led  me  to  her  father's  house, 
and  afforded  me  the  possibility  of 
another  glimpse  of  my  idol.  Such 
glimpses  were  not  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  colonel's  partiality  to  me  daily 
increased,  and  when  I  went  to  him  on 
regimental  matters,  and  he  was  alone 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  would 
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receive  me  in  the  drawing  room  in 
their  presence,  and  waiving,  for  the 
time,  the  diflTerenco  of  grade,  would 
converse  with  me  as  affably  as  with 
an  eqnal,  and  make  me  repeat,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  ladies,  some  of  our 
African  skirmishes  and  adventures. 
Doubtless  I  should  have  avoided  these 
dangerous  interviews,  but  how  was  it 
to  be  done  without  an  appearance  of 
ingratitude  and  discourtesy?  Truth 
to  tell,  I  taxed  my  invention  but  little 
for  means  of  escaping  them.  I  con- 
tinued to  sec  Bertha,  and  at  each  in- 
terview my  passion  gathered  strength. 
She  listened  with  marked  attention  to 
my  anecdotes  of  our  campaigns.  These 
I  always  addressed  to  her  father  or 
mother;  but  without  looking  at  hei',  I 
could  feel  her  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with 
an  expression  of  interest,  and,  I  at 
last  ventured  to  think,  of  a  more  ten- 
der feeling.  About  this  time  the  co- 
lonel frequently  kept  me  for  hours 
together  at  his  house,  arranging  regi- 
mental papers  and  accounts,  in  a  room 
upon  the  ground  floor,  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  Within  this  room  is 
another,  used  as  a  library,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  one  day,  when  immersed 
in  etates  and  muster  rolls,  I  beheld 
the  door  open,  and  the  fairy  form  of 
Bertha  upon  the  threshold.  She  ap- 
peared confused  at  seeing  me ;  I  rose 
and  bowed  in  silence  as  she  passed 
through  the  apartment,  but  I  was 
taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  have 
full  command  over  myself,  and  doubt- 
less my  eyes  said  something  of  what 
my  lips  would  gladly  have  spoken,  for 
before  Bertha  reached  the  outer  door, 
her  cheeks  were  suflnsed  with  blushes. 
Again  and  again  these  meetings,  sweet 
as  transient,  occurred.  But  I  will  not 
lose  time  or  weary  you  by  dwelling 
npon  such  passages.  Neither  could  I 
well  explain,  did  I  attempt  it,  how  it 
was  that  I  one  day  found  myself 
kneeling  at  Bertha^s  feet,  pouring  forth 
my  soul  in  words  of  passionate  love, 
and  reading  with  ecstasy  upon  her 
sweet  countenance  a  blushing  avowal 
of  its  return. 

'^  The  die  thus  cast,  we  abandoned 
ourselves  to  the  charm  of  our  attach- 
ment, sadly  embittered  by  its  hopeless- 
ness. Since  then,  I  have  had  almost 
daily  occupation  at  the  coloneKs  house, 
and  Bertha  has  found  means  to  afford 
me  brief  but  frequent  interviews.    At 


these  we  discussed,  but  ever  in  vaiOi 
the  possibility  of  breaking  onr  secret 
to  M.  de  BoUechasse.  Frank  and 
affable  though  he  is,  the  colonel's 
pride  of  birth  is  great,  and  we  were 
well  assured  that  the  disclosure  of  onr 
correspondence  would  prodoce  a  tcr* 
rific  explosion  of  fury,  consign  Berths 
to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  and 
drawupon  me  his  hatred  and  revenge* 
This  morning  Bertha  came  into  Si« 
room,  upon  the  usual  pretext  of  seek- 
ing a  bcK)k  from  the  library,  and  the 
painful  aud  perplexing  topic  that 
has  long  and  nnceasin^y  occnpied 
our  thoughts,  was  again  resumed. 
For  the  ^t  time,  she  had  heard  her 
father  state  his  intention  of  recom- 
mending me  in  the  strongest  termi  for 
a  commission.  This  let  in  a  ray  of 
hope  upon*  our  despondency ;  an^ 
we  resolved  that,  so  soon  aa  the 
epaulet  was  on  my  shoulder,  I 
should  hazard  a  confession  to  the 
colonel.  The  prospect  of  a  termintr 
tion  to  our  cruel  state  of  snapenae, 
and  the  possibility,  faint  though  it 
indeed  was,  of  a  result  favonraUe  to 
our  wishes,  brought  a  joyM  f^etaa 
over  Bertha^s  lovely  featiures,  whidi 
have  lately  grown  pale  with  anxiety. 
On  my  part,  I  did  my  utmost  to 
inspire  her  with  hopes  I  myself  scaroe 
dared  to  entertain,  when,  as  she  stood 
beside  me,  her  hand  clasped  in  minei 
a  smile  of  affection  upon  her  counte- 
nance, the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and,  beforo  we  had  time  to  separate, 
Victor  de  Berg,  a  lieutenant  in  my 
regiment,  and  a  suitor  of  Bertha's, 
made  a  step  into  l^ho  room.  For  an 
instant  he  stood  like  one  thunder- 
stnick,  and  then,  without  uttering  a 
word,  abruptly  turned  upon  his  heel 
and  went  out.  The  next  minute  the 
sound  of  his  step  in  the  court  waned 
us  that  he  had  left  the  house. 

"  Overwhelmed  with  terror  andcon- 
fusion  to  an  extent  that  precluded 
reflection.  Bertha  fled  to  her  apart- 
ment, leaving  me  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  course  to  adopt.  My  ndnd 
was  presently  made  up.  Tne  oviy 
plan  was  to  seek  Monsieur  de  Beif  , 
inform  him  of  our  mutual  attabhmeot, 
and  appeal  to  his  honour  and  gene- 
rosity to  preserve  inviolate  the  secret 
he  had  surprised.  I  hurried  to  Us 
quarters,  which  wero  at  no  great 
distance.     He  had  akeady   amYni  ' 
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'there,  and  was  pacing  his  apartment 
in  manifest  agitation.  Since  our 
return  firom  Africa,  he  had  been  a 
declared  admirer  of  Bertha's ;  bj 
family  and  fortune  he  was  an  eligible 
soitor,  and  her  father  faroured  his 
pretensions,  contingent,  however, 
npon  his  daughter's  consent.  Dis- 
missing the  servant  who  ushered  me 
in,  he  addressed  me  before  I  had 
time  to  enter  upon  the  object  of  mj 
visit. 

^^ '  It  is  nnnecessaiy,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  choked  with  passionate  emotion, 
as  Iwas  about  to  speak.    *  I  can  guess 
all  yon  would  say.    A  single  instant 
infbrmed  me  of  the  state  of  affairs; 
the  half  hour  that  has  elapsed  since 
then,  has  sufficed  to  mark  out  my  Une 
of  conduct.    Mr  Oakley,  I  know  that 
by  birth  and  breeding  you  are  above 
your  station.     Yon  have  forgotten 
your  present  position ;  I  will  follow 
your  example  so  far  as  to  waive  our 
difference  of  military  rank.    As  the 
friend  of  Colonel  de  Bellechasse,  I 
ought,  perhaps,  instantly  to  tell  him 
what  I  have  this  day  learned ;  as  his 
daughter's  suitor,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  I  select  another  course. 
Your  secret  is  safe  with  me.      To- 
night you  shall  receive  a  leave  of 
al»ence,  entitling  you  to  quit  your 
uniform ;    and   to-morrow  we   will 
meet  in]  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  not 
as  officer  and  sergeant,  but  as  private 
gentlemen,  with  arms  in  our  hands. 
The  man  whom  Bertha  de  Belle- 
chasse distinguishes  by  her  prefer- 
ence, cannot  be  unworthy  the  pro- 
poaal  I  now  make  to  you.    Do  you 
accept  it?* 

"I  was  astounded  by  the  words. 
Accustomed  to  the  iron  rigidity  of 
niilitary  discipline,  and  to  the  broad 
gnlf  placed  between  officer  and  soldier 
Sy  the  king's  commission,  the  possi- 
Ijflity  of  a  duel  between  M.  de  Berg 
«nd  myself,  although  it  would  have 
tjwn  no  unnatural  occurrence  between 
rivals  of  equal  rank,  had  never  oc- 
CQired  to  me.  For  a  moment  I  could 
^  comprehend  the  singular  and  un- 
lieard-of  proposal ;  but  a  glance  at  my 
challenger's  countenance,  on  which  tho 
pacsions  agitating  him  were  plainly 
legible,  solved  the  mystery  of  his 
nwtives.  He  was  a  prey  to  jealous 
ftiy;  and,  moreover,  the  chivalrous 
generosity  of  his  character,  combined, 
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perhaps,  with  the  fear  of  irretrievably 
offending  Bertha,  prevented  his  pur- 
suing the  course  most  persons,  in  his 
place,  would  have  adopted,  and  re- 
vealing to  Colonel  de  Bellechasse  his 
daughter's  predilection  for  an  inferior. 
By  a  duel  he  hoped  to  rid  himself  of 
a  favoured  rival,  whom  he  might 
replace  in  Bertha's  heart.  It  was  not 
necessary  she  should  know  by  whose 
hand  I  had  fallen.  Such  were  tho 
reasons  that  flashed  across  mo,  ex- 
plaining his  strange  offer  of  a  personal 
encounter.  Doubtless,  I  defined  them 
more  clearly  than  ho  himself  did.  I 
believe  he  spoke  and  acted  upon  the 
first  vague  impulse  of  a  passionate 
nature,  racked  by  jealousy,  and  thirst- 
ing for  revenge  upon  its  cause.  I  saw 
at  once,  however,  that  by  accepting  tho 
duel  I  virtually  secured  his  silence ; 
and  overjoyed  to  preserve  my  secret, 
and  shield  Bertha  from  her  father's 
wrath  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  the  ex- 
posure of  my  life,  I  eagerly  accepted 
M.  de  Berg's  proposal,  thanking  him 
warmly  for  his  generosity  in  thus  re- 
pudiating the  stem  prejudices  of  mili- 
tary rank. 

*^  After  fixing  hour  and  weapons,  I 
left  him,  and  then  only  did  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  second  occur  to  me. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  could  not  ask 
the  assistance  of  a  comrade ;  and  out 
of  my  regiment  I  had  not  a  single 
friend  in  Paris.  In'  my  difficulty  I 
thought  of  you.  Our  brief  acquain- 
tance scarcely  warrants  my  request ; 
but  the  kindness  you  have  already 
shown  me  encourages  tho  hope  that 
you  will  not  refiise  me  this  service. 
M.  de  Berg  is  a  man  of  strict  honour, 
and  you  may  depend  on  your  name 
and  share  in  the  affair  remaining 
undivulged.  Even  were  they  known, 
you,  as  a  foreigner  and  civilian,  would 
in  no  way  be  compromised  by  tho 
relative  position  of  my  opponent  and 
myself,  which  renders  me  liable, 
should  the  affair  get  wind,  to  a  court- 
martial  and  severe  punishment." 

Although  opposed  to  duelling,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  extraordi- 
nary aggravation,  I  had  been  more 
than  once  unavoidably  mixed  up  in 
affau-s  of  the  kind;  and  tho  apprehen- 
sion of  unpleasant  results  from  acces- 
sion to  Oakley's  request,  did  not  for 
an  instant  weigh  with  me.  I  waa 
greatly  struck  by  the  romantic  and 
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cliivalrous  cooduct  of  M.  de  Berg,  and 
felt  stronjif  sympathy  with  Oakley,  in 
the  painful  and  most  peculiar  position 
into  whicli  his  early  follies  and  imfor- 
tunato  attachment  had  brought  him. 
Very  brief  deliberation  was  necessaiy 
to  decide  me  to  act  as  his  second. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  I 
begged  him  to  put  me  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  the  details  of  tlic  affair,  and 
to  tell  me  where  1  could  find  De  Berg's 
second.  I  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  me  to  see  him, 
and  that  all  preliminaries  were  in  fact 
arranged.  The  duel  not  being  one  of 
those  that  the  intenention  of  friends 
may  prevent,  and  Oakley  having  al- 
ready fixed  time  and  place  with  his 
antagonist,  my  functions  became  li- 
mited to  attending  him  on  the  ground. 
It  grew  late,  and  Oakley  left  mo  for 
the  night.  In  order  to  preserve  my 
incognito  in  the  business,  for  I  had  no 
desire  to  figure  in  newspaper  parn- 
graph?*,  or  to  be  arraigned  l)efore  a 
criminal  tribunal,  even  with  certainty 
of  acquittal,  wo  agreed  to  meet  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  a 
certain  coflcc-houso,  a  considerable 
distance  from  my  lodgings,  whence  a 
cabriolet  would  convey  us  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous. 

It  was  a  fi-esh  and  l>eautiftd  spring 
morning,  when  Oakley  and  myself  de- 
scended from  our  hack  vehicle,  near 
the  little  village  of  St  Miindc,  and 
struck  into  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
There  had  been  rain  dm-ing  the  night, 
and  the  leaves  and  grass  were  heavy 
with  water  drops.  The  sky  was  bright 
blue,  and  the  sun  shone  brilliantly ; 
but  over  the  ground  and  between  the 
tree  trunks  floated  a  light  mist,  like 
the  smoke  of  a  skirmish,  growing  thin- 
ner as  it  ascended,  and  dissipated  be- 
fore it  reached  the  topmost  branches. 
At  some  distance  within  the  wood,  wc 
turned  into  a  secluded  glade,  seated 
ourselves  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and  waited. 
^Vc  had  come  faster  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  were  fully  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  our  time ;  but  in  loss  than 
five  minutes  we  heard  the  sound  of 
steps  and  voices,  soon  succeeded  by 
the  appearance  of  three  gentlemen,  one 
of  whum,  by  his  military  gait  and  as- 
pect, more  than  by  the  moustaches  so 
commonly  worn  in  France,  I  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  ofiicer  of  Chasseurs.  In 
one  of  his  companions  I  recognised, 


after  a  brief  puzzle  of  memory,  a  well-* 
known  and  popular /I'/ZtTa/eur;  doubt- 
less M.  de  Berg,  from  motives  of  delica- 
cy, had  not  chosen  to  ask  the  aid  of  a 
brother  officer  in  his  duel  with  a  mili- 
tary inferior.  The  black  coat  and  grave 
aspect  of  the  thii'd  stranger  sufficiently 
indicated  the  doctor,  who,  on  reaching 
the  ground  separated  himself  Irom  his 
companions  and  retired  a  little  to  one 
side.  The  othera  bowed  to  Oakley  and 
myself.  M.  de  Berg's  second  stepped 
foi-ward,  and  I  advanced  to  meet  him. 
I  was  paiticularly  pleased  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  Oakley's  antagonist.  Ue 
was  a  young  man  of  six  or  seven  and 
twenty,  of  very  dark  complexion^ 
fashing  black  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
expressive  of  daring  resolution  and  a 
fiery  temperament.  I  should  have 
taken  him  for  an  Italian,  and  I  after- 
wards learned  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Provence,  bom  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  Italy.  I  never  saw  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  character  more  strongly 
indicated  by  physiognomy,  than  in  the 
case  of  this  young  officer;  and  I  began 
to  understand  and  explain  to  myself 
the  feelings  that  had  impelled  him  to 
challenge  the  man  preferred  by  the 
mistress  of  his  choice,  even  although 
that  man's  position  was  such  as,  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  forbade  the  encounter. 

^lore  as  a  matter  of  duty  than  with 
expectation  of  success,  I  asked  De 
Berg's  second  if  there  were  no  diance 
of  this  meeting  terminating  peaceably. 
Ue  shook  his  head  witli  a  decided 
gesture. 

**  Impossible,"  he  said.  *^  I  am  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  quarrel:  I 
know  not  even  your  principaFs  name. 
My  friend,  who  may  possibly  be 
equally  unknown  to  you,  has  asked 
my  assistance,  pledging  himself  that 
the  duel  is  a  just  and  honourable  one, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  but  whose 
motive  he  has  reasons  to  conceal  even 
from  me.  Satisfied  with  this  assar- 
ance,  reposing  implicit  confidence  in 
his  word,  I  inquire  no  further.  More- 
over, once  upon  the  ground,  it  is  diffi- 
cult creditably  to  arrange  an  affiEur  of 
this  kind." 

I  bowed  without  replying.  The 
ground  was  measured,  the  pistols- 
loaded,  the  men  placed.  The  toss-up 
of  a  five-franc  piece  gave  the  first  fiit» 
to  M.  de  Berg.  His  bullet  grazed 
Oakley's  cheek,  but  so  slightly  aa 
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scucdy-  to  draw  blood.    Oaklcj  fired    me  at  least.    I  should  be  sorry  that 


in  retum.  The  officer  staggered, 
lomed  half  roond,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  the  bone  of  his  right  leg 
brokeii  below  the  knee.  His  seccmd, 
the  doctor,  and  I,  ran  forward  to  his 
aaaistance.  As  we  did  so,  three  sol- 
diecs,  who  it  afterwards  appeared  had 
witnessed,  from  their  concealment 
amongst  the  trees,  the  whole  of  the 
]iroceedings>  emerged  from  the  shelter 
<^  the  folUge,  and  walked  across  one 
end  of  the  open  space  where  the  duel 
had  taken  place,  casting  curious  and 
astoniahed  glances  in  onr  direction. 
They  had  not  yet  disappeared,  when 
I>e  fierg,  whom  we  had  raised  into  a 
sitting  posture,  caught  sight  of  them. 
He  started,  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  vexation,  then  looked  at  Oak- 
ley, who  had  left  his  ground  and  stood 
near  to  the  wounded  man. 

>^  Do  yon  see  that  ?  ^'  said  De  Berg, 
hurriedly,  wincing  as  he  spoke,  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  who  by  this 
time  had  eut  ofi  boot  and  trousers, 
and  was  manipulating  the  damaged 
limb. 

The  soldiers  were  now  again  lost  to 
Yiew  in  the  thick  wood.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  two  of  them  wore  dragoon 
uniforms. 

Oakley  bowed  Ms  head  assentingly. 

'*You  had  better  be  oflf,  and  in- 
stantly,'^ said  the  lieutenant.  ^^  Go 
to  England  or  Grermany.  You  have 
leave  for  a  week.  I  will  procure  you 
a  prolongation ;  but  be  off  at  once, 
and  get  away  from  Pai'is.  Those 
fellows  have  recognised  us,  and  wiU 
not  be  prevented  talking/' 

He  spoke  in  broken  sentences,  and 
with  visible  effort,  for  the  surgeon  was 
all  the  while  poking  and  probing  at 
the  leg  in  a  most  uncomfortable  man- 
ner, and  De  Berg  was  pale  from  pain 
and  loss  of  blood.  Oakley  looked  on 
with  an  expression  of  regret,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  the  hasty 
flight  recommend&d  him. 

^*  Well,  doctor,"  said  the  officer, 
with  a  painful  smile,  ^^  my  dancing  is 
spoilt,  eh  ?  " 

"-Bo^e/fe/"  replied  the  man  of 
lancets.  "  Clean  fracture,  neat  wound, 
well  as  ever  in  a  month.  Your  blood 's 
too  hot,  num  Heutemmt^  you'll  be  all 
the  better  for  losing  a  little  of  it." 

"  There,  there,"  said  De  Berg  kindly 
to  Oakley,  ^^ no hiann done,  you  see— to 


any  ensued  to  you.  Away  with  yon 
at  once.  Take  him  away,  sir,"  he 
added  to  me,  ^^  he  risks  his  life  by 
this  delay." 

I  took  Oakley's  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  away.  He  was  deep  in 
thought,  and  scarcely  replied  to  one 
or  two  observations  I  addressed  to  him 
whilst  walking  out  of  the  wpod.  Our 
cabriolet  was  waiting ;  we  got  in,  and 
took  the  road  to  Paris.  ^^  I  hope  you 
intend.following  M.  de  Berg's  advice,'* 
said  I,  *^  and  leaving  the  country  for 
a  while,  until  yon  are  certain  this 
affaur  does  not  become  known.  He 
evidently  fears  its  getting  wind 
through  those  soldiers." 

"  And  he  is  right,"  said  Oakley. 
^^  Two  of  them  are  of  my  squadron, 
and  of  those  two,  one  is  a  bad  charac- 
ter whom  I  have  frequently  had  to 
punish.  He  will  assuredly  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  revenge." 

^^  Then  you  must  be  off  at  once  to 
England.  My  passport  is  already 
countersigned,  and  you  can  have  it. 
There  is  not  much  similaritv  in  our 
age  and  appearance,  but  that  will 
never  be  noticed." 

^'  A  thousand  thanks.  But  I  think 
I  shall  remain  in  Paris." 

^^  And  be  brought  to  a  court-martial? 
To  what  punishment  are  you  liable?" 

*^  Death,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  French  articles  of  war 
are  none  of  the  mildest.  But,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  daresay  I  should 
get  off  with  a  few  years'  imprison- 
ment, followed,  perhaps,  by  serving 
in  a  condcnmed  regiment." 

*^A  pleasant  alternative,  indeed,'* 
saidL 

*^  I  am  no  way  anxious  to  incur 
it,"  replied  Oakley ;  "  but,  in  fact  I 
am  as  safe  in  Paris  as  any  where,  at 
ieast  for  a  day  or  two;  and  possibly  M. 
de  Berg  may  find  means  of  securing 
the  silence  of  the  witnesses.  At  any 
rate,  it  wiU  be  time  enough  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day  to  make  a  run  of  it.  I 
cannot  go  upon  the  instant.  There 
is  one  person  I  must  see  or  communi-* 
catc  with  before  I  leave." 

I  guessed  whom  he  meant,  and  saw, 
from  his  manner,  he  was  resolved  to 
remam,  so  used  no  farther  argu- 
ments to  dissuade  him.  Before  enter- 
ing Paris,  we  dismissed  our  vehicle 
and  separated ;  he  betook  himself  to 
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a  small  retired  lodging,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  since  the  prc- 
tIous  evening,  and  I  went  home  to 
resume  my  preparations  for  departure. 
I  remained  in-doors  till  after  dinner, 
and  then  repaired  to  a  well-known 
coifee-housc,  frequented  chiefly  by  mi- 
litary men.  As  I  had  feared,  the 
strange  duel  between  Victor  de  Berg 
and  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment  was 
already  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  had 
been  immediately  reported  by  the 
soldiers  who  had  seen  it ;  M.  de  Berg 
was  under  close  arrest,  and  the  police 
were  diligently  seeking  his  antagonist. 
I  left  the  cafe,  jumped  into  a  cabrio- 
let, and  made  all  speed  to  Oakley^s 
lodging.  He  was  out.  I  went  again, 
as  late  as  eleven  o*clock,  but  still  he 
was  absent;  and  I  was  obliged  to 
content  myself  with  leaving  a  note, 
containing  a  word  of  caution  and  ad- 
vice, which  I  prudently  abstained 
from  signing.  I  then  went  home  and 
to  bed,  not  a  little  uneasy  about  him. 
The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  at  the 
coffee-house,  in  order  to'get  the  news; 
and  the  first  thing  I  heard  was  intelli- 
gence of  Oakley^s  capture.  He  had 
been  taken  the  previous  evening,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonel's 
house,  around  which  he  doubtless 
hovered  in  hopes  to  obtain  sight  or 
speech  of  Bertha. 

Few  courts-martial  ever  excited  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  French  military 
world  than  those  held  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Victor  de  Berg  and  the  marichal 
de  logis  Francis  Oakley.  The  case 
was  one  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  military  oflbnces.  A  duel 
between  an  officer  and  a  sergeant  was 
a  thing  previously  unheard-of;  and  the 
mystery  in  which  its  causes  were 
enveloped,  aggravated  the  universal 
curiosity  and  excitement.  The  offend- 
ers resolutely  refused  to  throw  liglit 
upon  the  subject ;  it  had  been  vainly 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  seconds; 
the  surgeon  who  attended  on  the 
ground  had  been  sought  for  equally  in 
vain ;  after  placing  the  first  dressings 
he  had  disappeared,  and  another  had 
been  summoned  to  the  sufferer's  bed- 
side. The  wound  proved  of  little  im- 
portance, and,  with  the  assistance  of 
crutches,  De  Berg  was  soon  able  to 
get  out.  Upon  their  trials,  he  and 
Oakley  persisted  in  the  same  system 
of  defence.  When  off  duty,  they  said, 
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they  had  met  in  society,  and  had  had 
a  dispute  on  a  subject  unconnected 
with  the  service ;  the  result  had  been 
an  agreement  to  settle  their  difference 
with  pistols.  Oakley  refused  to  state 
from  whom  the  challenge  proceeded ; 
but  Lieutenant  de  Berg  proclaimed 
himself  the  aggressor,  and,  aware  that 
the  sentence  would  weigh  far  more 
heavily  on  Oakley  than  on  himself, 
generously  assumed  a  large  share  of 
blame.  As  to  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
names  of  the  seconds,  and  idl  other 
particulars,  both  culprits  maintained 
a  determined  silence,  which  no  en* 
deavours  of  friends  or  judges  conld 
induce  them  to  break.  Colonel  de 
Bellechasse  and  various  other  officers 
visited  Oakley  in  his  prison,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  penetrate  themysterj. 
Their  high  opinion  both  of  him  and 
De  Berg,  convinced  them  there  was 
something  very  extraordinary  and 
unusual  at  the  bottom  of  the  business, 
and  that  its  disclosure  would  tell 
favourably  for  the  prisoners.  Bnt 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  the  ob- 
stinate duellists,  who  called  no  wit- 
nesses, except  to  character.  Of  these 
a  host  attended,  for  both  Oakley  and 
De  Berg ;  and  nothing  could  be  stronger 
than  the  laudatory  testimonials  given 
them  by  their  superiors  and  comrades. 
These,  doubtless,  had  weighed  with 
the  court,  for  its  sentence  was  con- 
sidered very  lenient.  Oakley  was 
condemned  to  five  years*  imprison- 
ment, for  attempting  the  life  of  his 
officer  ;  De  Berg  was  reprimanded 
for  his  forgetfulness  of  discipline,  in 
provoking  or  consenting  to  a  personal 
encounter  with  a  sul^rdinate,  was 
removed  from  his  regiment,  and  placed 
in  non -activity,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  equivalent  to  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  less  the  dis- 
grace. 

I  remained  in  Paris  till  the  sentence 
of  the  court  was  known.  Although 
by  no  means  desirous  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  business,  I  was  willing 
to  waive  my  repugnance  if,  Inr  so 
doing  I  could  benefit  Oakley.  With 
some  difficidty  I  obtained  access  to 
him,  begged  him  to  prescribe  a  course 
for  my  adoption,  and  frankly  to  tell 
me  if  my  evidence  could  be  of  service. 
He  assured  me  it  could  not;  there 
was  no  question  of  the  /aimess  of  the 
duel,  and  the  sole  crime  was  in  the 
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.  of  mDilaiy  disdplioe.    This 
Bj  testimony  could  in  no  war 
a.    He  requested  me  to  see  M. 
%^  and  to  tell  him  that,  to  avoid 
nibillty  of  the  cause  of  the  dnel 
lag  known,  be  should  refuse  to 
r  questions,  i^ad  guilty  to  the 
I,  Md  state,  as  sole  extenuation, 
te  quarrel  occurred  off  duty, 
id  no  connexion  with  militaiy 
«.     This   commission  J  duly 
led*     Another  which   he  in- 
1  to  me  I  ibund  greater  difficulty 
teming.    It  was  to  procure  in- 
ioa  concerning  Bertha  de  Belle- 
After    some   unsuccessful 
itSy  I  at  last  ascertained  that 
d  been  for  some  days  confined 
bed  by  indisposition.  This  was 
WB  for  Oakley,  and  I  was  loath 
cvey  them  to  him,  but  I  had 
led  him  the  exact  truth.    For- 
ty I WS3  able  to  tell  him  at  the 
use  that  the  young  lady^s  illness 
o(  <tf  a  dangerous  character, 
^  tibe  species  of  nervous  lan- 
rfaich  had  suddenly  and  unac- 
^y   seized  her,  caused  great 
to  her  parents,  and  especially 
eolonel,  who  idolised  his  only 
Oakley  wss  sadly  depressed 
raing  the  effect  upon  Bertha  of 
[irisonment  and  dangerous  posi- 
nd  made  me  promise  to  keep 
iformed  of  the  yariations  in  her 
f  health.    This  I  did  ;  but  the 
OS  were  not  of  a  very  satisfac- 
ftture,  and  in  Oakley's  pale  and 
d  countenance  upon  the   day 
^  attributed  by  the  spectators  to 
ness  about  his  own  fate,  I  read 
ilnful  and  wearing  anxiety  the 
of  his  mistress  occasioned  him. 
sentence  was  no  sooner  pub- 
than  every  effort  was  made  to 
e  Oakley*s  pardon,  or,  failing 
I  commutation  of  his  punish- 
Colonel  de  Bellechasse  used  ail 
erest  he  could  command ;  Mon- 
e  Berg  set  his  friends  to  work ; 
on  my  part,  did  every  thing 
power  to  obtain  mercy  for  the 
mate  young  man.    AU  our  en- 
irswere  fruitless.  The  minister 
refused  to  listen  to  the  appli- 
( by  which  he  was  besieged.  In 
tary  view,  the  crime  was  fla- 
subversive  of  discipline,  and 
dly  dangerous  as  a  precedent  in 
my  where  promotion  from  the 


ranks  continually  placed  between 
men,  originally- from  Uie  same  class  of 
society  and  long  comrades  and  equals, 
the  purely  conventional  barrier  of  the 
epaulet.  The  court-martia],  tiOdng 
into  consideration  the  peculiar,  ohtc- 
racter  of  the  offence^  had  avoided  the 
infliction  of  an  ignominious  punish* 
ment.  Oakley  was  not  sentenced  to 
the  bottktj  or  to  be  herded  widi 
common  malefactors ;  his  doom  IMS 
to  simple  knprisonment.  vAnd  thai 
doom  the  autnoritiea  refused  to  miti- 
gate. 

Some  di^^  had  elapsed  ahibe 
Oakley's  condemnation.  JEtetundoff 
weary  and  dispirited  from  a  finu 
attempt  to  interest  an  influential  per- 
sonage in  his  behalf,  I  was  startled 
by  a  smart  tap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
looking  round,  beheld  the  shiewd« 
good-humoured  countenance- of  Ifr 
Anthony  Scrivington,  a  worthy  maa 
and  excellent  lawyer,  who  lu4  toM 
had  entire  charge  of  my  terapom 
affairs.  Upon  thu  ocoai^n,  howeveff 
I  felt  small  gratification  at  sight  of 
hun,  for  I  had  a  lawsuit  pending,  Oft 
account  of  which  I  well  knew  I  oii|^ 
to  have  been  in  England  %  monta 
previously,  and  should  have  been,  t>t{ 
for  this  affair  of  Oakley's,  whtch  had 
interested  and  occupied  me  to  the 
exclusion  of  my  personal  concerns. 
My  solicitor's  unexpected  appearance 
made  me  apprehend  serious  aetrimeBt 
from  my  neglect.  He  read  my  alarm 
upon  my  countenance. 

'^Ah!"  said  he,  *^  conscience  pricks 
you,  I  see.  You  know  I  have  been 
expecting  you  these  six  weeks.  No 
harm  done,  however;  we  shall  win 
the  day,  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

^^  Then  vou  are  not  come  aboni  my 
business?" 

''Not  the  least,  although  I  ahaU 
take  you  back  with  me,  now  I  have 
found  you.  A  very  different  affair 
brings  me  over.  By  the  bye,  yon 
may  perhaps  help  me.  Ton  know  all 
Paris.  I  am  come  to  look  for  ati 
Englishman. " 

''  You  need  not  lot 

f  lancing  at  a  party 
(ritons,  who   stoou 
Cockney  on  the  Bon 

"  Aye,  l     ttot 
want  one  iu  ■ 
prettv 
a-]  AMI 
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Paris,  three  years  ago,  and  sLace  then 
all  trace  of  Mm  is  lost.  'Tis  an  odd 
afifair  enough.  No  one  could  have 
expected  his  coming  to  the  estate. 
A  couple  of  years  since,  there  were 
two  young  healthy  men  in  his  way. 
Both  have  died  off, — and  he  is  the 
owner  of  Oakley  Manor." 

"  Of  what?  "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  that  made  Scriviugton  stag- 
ger back,  and  for  a  moment  drew  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  street  upon  us. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oakley  Manor,"  stammered  the 
alarmed  attomc}-,  settling  his  well- 
brushed  hat,  which  had  ahnost  fallen 
£rom  his  head  with  the  start  he  had 
given.  "  Old  Valentine  Oakley  died 
the  other  day,  and  his  nephew  Francis 
comes  into  the  estate.  But  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Fur  sole  reply  I  gi-asped  his  arm, 
and  dragged  him  into  my  house,  close 
to  which  we  had  arrived.  There,  five 
minutes  cleared  up  every  tMng,  and 
convinced  Scriviugton  and  myself  that 
the  man  he  sought  now  languished,  a 
condemned  criminal,  in  a  French  mili- 
tary prison. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
what  all  will  conjecture ;  superfluous 
to  detail  the  active  steps  that  were 
at  once  taken  in  Oakley's  behalf, 
with  very  diflerent  success,  now  that 
the  unknown  sergeant  had  suddenly 
assumed  the  character  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  honourable  name  and 
ample  foitune.  Fei*sons  of  great  in- 
fluence and  diplomatic  weight,  who 
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before  had  refused  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  an  obscure  adventurer  in  a 
foreign  service,  suffered  themselves  to 
be  prevailed  upon,  and  interceded 
efficaciously  for  the  master  of  Oakley 
Manor.  It  was  even  said  that  a  let- 
ter was  written  on  the  subject  by  au 
English  general  of  high  distinction  to 
an  old  opponent  in  arms.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  all  difficulties  were  at  length 
overcome,  and  Oakley  received  his 
free  pardon  and  discharge  firom  the 
French  service.  And  that  equal 
measure  of  clemency  might  beshown^ 
De  Berg,  upon  the  same  day,  was 
allowed  to  resume  his  place  in  his  re- 
giment. 

I  would  tell  how  the  news  of  her 
lover's  pardon  proved  more  potent 
than  all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  U> 
bring  back  joy  to  Bertha^s  heart  and 
the  roses  to  her  cheek ;  how  Colonel 
Count  de  Bellechasse,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  attachment  between  his- 
daughter  and  Oakley,  and  of  the  real 
cause  of  the  duel,  at  first  stormed  and 
was  furious,  but  gradually  allowed 
himself  to  be  mollified,  and  finally 
gave  his  consent  to  their  union  ;  how 
De  Berg  exchanged  into  a  regiment 
ser\'ing  in  Africa,  and  has  since  gained 
laurels  and  high  rank  in  the  pursuit  pf 
^e  intangible  Abd-el-Kader.  But  I 
have  no  time  to  expatiate  upon  any  of 
these  interesting  matters,  for  I  leave 
town  to-morrow  morning  for  Oakley 
Manor,  to  pay  my  annual  visit  to 
My  Ekgusu  Acquaintance. 


IMS.] 
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It  is  fall  time  that  the  nation  should 
"be  roBsed  to  an  acute  sense  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  has  been 
plae^  bj  a  hitherto  imparallelod  union 
of  quackery,  conceit,  and  imbecility. 
The  system  of  legislation  which  we 
luT6  been  pursuing  for  many  years, 
imder  the  guidance  of  rival  statesmen, 
each  attempting  to  outdo  the  other  in 
subserviency  to  popular  prejudice,  is  a 
manifest  and  admitted  ^departure,  on 
almost  every  point,  from  the  principles 
of  that  older  system  through  which  we 
attained  tiie  cnlminating  point  of  oar 
greatness.  We  do  not  comphun  of  such 
changes  as  are  inevitable  from  altered 
circumstances,  and  in  some  degree  from 
the  altered  spirit  of  the  times — but  wo 
protest  against  social  changes,  forced 
on,  as  if  m  mere  wantonness,  against 
warning  and  against  exi)eriencc,  either 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  dexterity 
of  the  operator,  or  for  the  poorer  and 
meaner  object  of  attaining  the  tem- 
poraipr  possession  of  power.  We  look 
in  vam,  both  in  the  past  and  present 
Cabinet,  for  that  firm  purpose,  pre- 
science, and  honesty  which  were  con- 
aidered,  in  old  times,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  British  states- 
man. We  can  see,  iu  the  drama  of 
late  events,  nothing  but  the  miserable 
spectacle  of  party  degenerating  into 
coterie,  and  coterie  prostituting  itself 
to  agitation  and  corrupt  influence,  for 
the  sake  of  the  retention  of  office.  It 
may  be  that  such  is  tiie  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  triumph  of  the  so-called 
liberal  principles  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
example  of  America  would  go  far  to 
prove  that  such  principles  cannot  co- 
exist along  with  a  high  state  of  poli- 
tical morality  and  honour ;  but  that, 
at  all  events,  is  no  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who,  reare<l  under 
better  training,  have  led  us  insensibly 
to  the  path  down  which  we  are  now 
proceeding  with  such  recklessness  and 
ynth.  such  precipitation. 

The  commercial  crisis  of  the  last 
year  may  well  furnish  the  electoi's  of 
these  kingdoms  with  some  topics  for 
their  anxious  and  solemn  considera- 
tion. That  momentous  and  uncalled- 
for  change  iu  the  currency,  eftected  by 
the  Acts  of  1844,  is  already  brought 


under  the  active  notice  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  and  though  the  process  may  bo 
tedious — ^for  the  whole  subject-matter^ 
it  seems,  is  to  pass  through  the  weary 
alembic  of  a  committee — we  arc  not 
without  hopes  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation  will  be  vindicated  in  this 
important  particular.  Recent  events^ 
too,  have  somewhat  shaken  the  faith 
of  many  in  the  efficacy  of  that  cele- 
brated panacea  called  Free-trade^ 
without  the  promise  of  a  foreign  reci- 
procity. A  few  more  quarterly  ac- 
counts, with  their  inevitable  deficits^ 
and  an  augmentation  of  the  income- 
tax,  will  serve  still  further  to  demon- 
strate the  true  nature  of  the  blessings, 
which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  under 
the  system  hatched  by  CoImIcu,  and 
adopted  by  Russell  and  by  Peel.  Even 
now  the  credit  of  the  great  free-trado 
apostle,  formerly  so  extensive,  is  some- 
what impaired  by  the  novel  views  he 
has  promulgated  for  contracting  the 
expenditure  of  the  State.  The  true 
means,  as  we  are  now  told,  for  insur- 
ing the  success  of  the  experiment  of 
Free-trade,  are  the  disbandment  of 
our  standing  army,  and  the  abolition 
of  our  war  navy ;  and  pitiful  stutf  to 
this  etfect  has  actually  been  enunciated 
by  the  man  to  whom  Sir  Robert  Peel 
avowed  himself  indebted  for  the  most 
important  lesson  in  political  economy 
which  he  had  learned  throughont  the 
com-80  of  a  long — would  we  could  add 
a  consistent  —  career  of  statesman- 
ship !  Well,  indeed,  might  some  of 
the  old  friends  and  supporters  of  Mr 
Cobdon  recoil  in  astonishment  from 
this  display  of  weak  and  miserable 
fatuity !  Well  might  they  stand  aghast^ 
and  even  doubt  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  at  hearing  such  doleful  folly 
from  the  lips  of  their  quondam  oracle  I 
If  this  is  all  the  wisdom  which 
the  Manchester  manufacturer  has 
gathered  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
travels — ^if  these  are  the  deductions  he 
has  made,  the  fruits  he  has  collected 
from  Barcelona  banquets  and  Leghorn 
demonstrations,  we  give  him  joy  of  his 
augmented  knowledge  of  the  world, 
his  ingi'eased  political  sagacitv.  and 
his  extended  experience  of  the 
and  actions  of  mankind  I 
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Mr  Cobden,  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect, has  served  his  turn,  and  must 
now  submit  quietly  and  gradually 
to  lapse  into  the  obscurity  out  of 
which  he  was  borne  by  the  force  of 
circumstances.  He  can  afford  to  do 
it ;  and  the  nation,  we  believe,  will 
not  think  the  less  of  him  for  retiring 
under  the  cover  of  his  former  victory. 
On  his  part  the  contest  was  strenu- 
ously, and  we  believe  honestly,  con- 
ducted. The  principles  he  advocated 
became  triumphant,  not  through  the 
will  of  the  nation,  or  the  conviction  of 
the  majority  of  its  representatives,  but 
through  a  singular  combination  of 
craft,  weakness,  and  ambition.  How 
those  principles,  when  reduced  to 
practice,  and  in  full  operation,  may 
work,  is  the  problem  which  all  of  us  are 
trying  in  our  different  spheres  to  solve. 
Hitherto  the  results  of  the  experiment 
have  been  a  palpable  national  loss,  with 
extensive  individual  suffering,  and  a 
diminution  of  employment  to  the  la- 
bouring classes ;  and  though  other 
causes  may  for  the  present  be  adduced 
as  tending  to  these  calamitous  circum- 
stances, time,  the  great  expositor  of 
human  affaii'S,  must  soon  decide  in 
favour  of  the  one  party  or  of  the 
other. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  of  late 
to  speak  out  so  strongly  and  so  fully 
on  the  subject  of  the  intemal  com- 
mercial state  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  need  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
resume  the  argument,  although  that 
is  far  from  exhausted.  Indeed,  our 
intention  in  the  present  article  is  to 
entreat  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  of  Parliament,  to 
a  case  which  will  brook  no  delay, — 
which  is  of  imminent  and  paramount 
interest  to  us  all ;  and  which,  if  not 
now  considered  as  justice  and  huma- 
nity demand, — if  not  speedily  adjusted, 
without  the  interposition  of  those  for- 
malities and  delays  which  arc  the  last 
refuge  of  a  tottering  ministry, — must 
not  only  entail  the  ruin  of  our  oldest, 
our  fairest,  and  our  most  productive 
colonies,  but  sacrifice  British  capital 
already  invested,  on  the  faith  of 
public  honesty,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  finally  leave  a  blot  upon 
our  national  honour.  It  is  after  the 
most  careful  review  of  the .  whole 
eircumstances  and  evidences  of  the 
case,  —  after  the  perusal  of  almost 


every  document  of  authority  which 
could  throw  light  upon  the  subject, — 
after  personal  communication  with 
pailies  whose  means  of  knowledge 
are  unequalled,  and  whose  hiffh  cha- 
racter places  them  beyond  the  sus- 
picion of  any  thing  like  self-interest 
or  dissimulation,  —  that  we  delibe- 
rately state  our  opinion,  that  not  only 
are  our  West  Indian  and  sugar  grow- 
ing American  colonies  at  this  moment 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  abandoned; 
but,  through  the  course  of  reckless 
legislation  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers,  the  slave  trade, 
in  all  its  horrors,  has  received  direct 
and  prodigious  encouragement. 

We  do  hope  and  trust,  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  political  slang 
and  misrepresentation  with  which,  of 
late  years,  hired  and  uneducated  ad^ 
venturers  have  inundated  the  country, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to 
the  thoughtful  and  well-disposed  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen  the  extreme 
importance  of  maintaining  the  relations 
which  have  hitherto  subsisted  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  These 
relations  have  been  notoriously  the 
envy  of  every  maritime  state  of 
Europe ;  they  have  proved  invalu- 
able to  us  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger ;  and  in  peace  they  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  wealth,  our 
commerce,  and  our  aggrandisement. 
In  the  words  of  a  colonial  writer,  whoao 
pamphlet  is  now  lying  before  us, — 

"  Great  Britain  had  for  ages  acted  on 
the  grand  principle  of  creating  a  world 
for  herself  out  of  the  oonntries  of  each 
hemisphere,  to  which  her  diips  might 
carry  the  treasures  of  her  factories  and 
mines,  and  from  which,  in  return,  they 
might  bring  the  products  of  each  clime, 
not  as  from  a  foreign  state,  but  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  empire.  Her  colonies 
fostered  her  marine  establbhment,  which 
again  united  the  most  distant  of  her  ter- 
ritories with  the  parent  country  in  one 
mighty  whole ;  (free  trade  substitutes  fo- 
reign nations  for  colonies,'with  what  result 
the  world  will  see;)  affording  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  be  derivedfrom  trad- 
ing with  other  nations  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  without  any  of  the  draw- 
backs necessarily  attending  commercial 
intercourse,  liable  to  interruption  fh>m 
war,  or  the  capricious  policy  of  people 
having  different  manners  and  customa 
from  our  own.  She  regulated  this  trade 
as  she  thought  proper,  her  colonics  going 
hand-in-band  with  her,  and,  ezceptLng  in 
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one  unhappy  iostanee,  that  of  the  Ame- 
ncans,  where  she  unjustlj  attempted  to 
take  their  monej  to  paj  her  ezpeDses, 
concord  and  prosperitj  marked  the  career 
of  the  nation  and  its  dependencies.  In 
in  evil  hour  her  manufiictarers,  elated 
with  their  good  fortune,  began  to  dream 
of  making  cloth  for  the  whole  globe. 
Political  economists,  instigated  by  them, 
advaneed  the  specious  and  deceitful  doc- 
trines jof  free  tnide.  The  very  phrase  has 
a  calehiflg  sound  to  men  who  are  not  dis- 
posed to  study  the  interests  of  one  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  those  of  another,  and 
the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  tenets  so 
strenuously  recommended  gaining  ground, 
until  it  became  too  strong  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  humiliating 
spectacle  was  presented  to  the  nation  of  a 
minister,  who  dnring  a  long  public  career, 
had  been  the  most  sealous  opponent  of  the 
new  doctrines,  propoiing  to  carry  them 
into  effect."  * 

We  now  arrived  at  the  point, — or 
rather  wo  had  reached  it  in  1846, — 
when  free  trade  interests,  and  those  of 
colonial  establishments,  came  into 
direct  and  nnquestionablo  collision. 
The  Whig  party,  taking  their  stand 
opon  the  maxim  of  '^buying  in  the 
cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market,"  thought  lit  to  extend  to  the 
article  of  sugar  the  same  immunity 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  previously 
bestowed  upon  corn.  The  Sugar  Act, 
which  received  the  royal  assent 
upon  the  Idth  August  1840,  was,  at 
all  events,  a  bold  and  a  decided  mea- 
sure. It  utterly  repudiated  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  foimer  Sugar  Acts, 
the  last  of  which,  contained  in  the 
Statute  Book,  (24th  April  1845,) 
broadly  recognised  the  dLstiuction  be- 
tween sngars  which  were  the  produce 
of  free  and  of  slave  labour,  lliis 
distinction  is  now  utterly  and  entirely 
done  away  with.  There  is,  indeed, 
attached  to  the  act,  a  schedule  which, 
imtil  the  year  1851,  providi's  fur  a 
reduceil  sliding  scale  uf  diirorentiid 
duties  in  favour  of  the  British  colonist. 
Thus,  in  the  article  of  sugar,  musco- 
vado or  clayed,  there  is  a  difference 
of  duty,  for  the  present  year,  in  favour 
of  the  colonies,  of  six  shillings  per 
cwt.,  which  is  to  decrease  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  an- 
num, until  the  equalisation  is  cfTected. 
This  ditference,  however,  is,  as  we 


shall  undertake  to  show,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  merely  nominal ;  and, 
even  were  it  otherwise,  utterly  insuf- 
ficient and  unjust.  But,  at  present, 
let  us  attend  to  the  principle  of  tho 
later  act,  which,  as  we  apprehend,  em- 
bodies two  positiuns. 

Ut,  That  the  sugar-growing  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  stand  in  need  of  no 
protection  whatever;  and,  :?dly,  That 
it  is  wrong  to  put  any  pruliibitory 
duty  in  the  way  of  the  free  use  and 
consumption  of  slave-grown  sugar  iu 
this  country. 

The  first  position  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  statistics,  which  wo  sliali 
argue  exclusively  upon  that  ground. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  topics  con- 
nected with  it,  bearing  less  or  more 
upon  questions  of  public  faith  and 
general  expediency,  which  we  cannot 
entirely  throw  aside;  but  wo  shall 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  avoid  all  decla- 
mation, and  to  give  a  ])lain  and  dis- 
tinct statement  of  the  facts,  as  they 
have  reached  us  through  various 
channels.  Tlie  second  position  in- 
volves questions  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  We  have,  hitherto,  beUcvcd 
that  if  any  Briton  were  deliberately 
asked  the  question,  what  principle  or 
what  act  of  universal  philanthropy 
and  benevolence  he  was  most  proud 
of  as  displaying  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  his  country,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  refer  to  the  stniggles  and 
sacrillces  which  have  been  made  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  tho 
world,  and  more  esi>ecially  to  tho 
stringent  and  costly  measures  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  for  putting  down 
the  infamous  and  most  inhuman  traffic 
in  human  flesh  and  blood.  We  say 
that,  hitherto,  such  has  been  our  belief, 
and  most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that 
we  had  no  cause  whatever  to  alter  it. 
But  we  cannot  look  at  the  complexion 
of  the  late  measures,  and  at  their 
notorious  results,  without  l)eiug  con- 
vinced that  the  race  for  power, 
and  the  thirst  after  mammon,  which 
are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
undisguised  iu  the  ])olitical  movements 
and  revolutionary'  legislation  of  this 
country,  are  weaning  us  from  our  finer 
and  our  humancr  instincts,  destroying 
our  once  generous  sympathies,  and 
rendering  us  wilfully  blind   to  our 
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dulios  to  God  and  man,  wlienover  a 
temporary  interest  appears  thrown 
into  the  opposite  scale.  Of  these  two 
positions  let  us  now  address  ourselves 
to  the  first,  not  because  it  Is  in  any 
degree  tlie  more  important,  but  be- 
cause, ver}'  unfairly,  it  has  been  made 
the  excuse  and  the  palliation  for  the 
other.  The  two  positions,  indeed, 
are  so  interwoven,  as  to  he  in  some 
"respects  entirely  inseparable. 

It  is  hardly' necessary  here  to  do 
more  tlian  remind  our  readers  of  the 
great  and  generous  etlbrt  made  by 
this  country  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
ver}- in  our  colonies.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  nation  agreed,  without  a 
murmur,  to  pay  the  large  sum  of 
twenty  millions  sterling — a  sacrifice 
to  principle  and  philanthropy  which 
cverv'  one  must  allow  to  be  unparal- 
leled in  the  aimals  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  allow  our 
praise  or  admiration  of  this  act  to 
hurr}'  us  into  extravagance  or  exag- 
geration. The  sum  of  twenty  millions 
so  granted  was  not  a  boon,  but 
merely  compensation  to  a  class  of 
British  subjects  for  the  compulsory 
surrender  of  a  property  which  the  law 
entitled  them  to  hold.  The  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  be  it 
specially  remembered,  was  not  the 
work  of  the  planters,  but  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation  and  crown.  The  lands  of 
Jamaica  and  other  West  Indian  colo- 
nies were  originally  patented  on  the 
special  conditi<»n  that  they  should  be 
cultivated  by  slaves,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  national  wealth ;  and  the 
policy  so  originated  was  continued 
under  the  sanction  of  laws  equally 
sacred  with  those  which  relate  to  any 
other  species  of  property  whatever. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  from  Jamaica,  and 
not  from  the  mother  country,  that  the 
first  proposals  for  a  partial  suppression 
or  cessation  of  the  slave-trade  pro- 
ceeded. The  imi>ortations  from  Africa 
had  become  so  great,  that  the  i>eoplc 
of  that  colony  renuesti^d  that  for  some 
time  the  trade  might  be  stopped  ;  and 
their  petitions  were  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  any  such  measure  would 
bo  injurious  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  England.  But  at  last,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  writer  whom  %ve  have 
nlrwidy  quoted — 

*'  Tlic  country  became  aware  of  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  infamous 


traffic,  and  abolished  it.  Years  after- 
wards^ she  awoke  as  flrom  a  dream,  and 
began  to  abuse  the  planters  for  possessing 
slayes  ;  declared  they  had  no  right  to 
hold  them  in  bondage  (although  she  sold 
those  slaves  to  them  ;)  had  them  valued 
by  commissioners  whom  she  appointed  ; 
paid  eight  shillings  in  the  pound  of  this 
valuation,  and  set  them  free,  without  any 
cx)nsideration  whatever  for  the  landed 
property,  bnildingff,  and  machinery, 
amounting  to  much  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate price  of  the  slaves,  which  were  to  be 
rendered  useless  and  valueless  from  want 
of  labourers.  The  appraisement  by  those 
commissioners,  as  directed  by  the  Act, 
was  based  on  the  average  sales  in  each 
colony  for  eight  years  preceding  the  pass- 
ing of  the  bill,  which  was  in  1833.  The 
value  of  the  slave  property  was  thus  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  The  land,  buildings, 
and  machinery  were  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, because  neither  the  Parliament 
nor  the  people  admitted  that  they  were 
to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  On  the  contrary,  an 
opinion  prevailed  that,  with  a  free  popu- 
lation, the  planters  would  be  more  proa- 
perouB  than  they  hod  ever  been.'* 

Of  the  inadequacy  of  this  compen- 
sation, however  large  it  may  api>ear 
upon  paper,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
Enormous  sums  had  been  expended 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  estates,  in 
the  building  of  works,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  machinery,  all  of  which 
were  jeopardied,  and,  as  the  sequel 
has  proved,  most  frightfully  deterio- 
rated in  consequence  of  the  measure. 
But  the  public  demand  that  slavery 
shouli  cease  for  ever  throughout  the 
British  dominions  was^  peremptoiy ; 
and,  in  pursuance  of  this  landablc  de- 
sire, the  government  of  the  day  did 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  a  course  which 
will  ever  be  a  dangerous  precedent;  to 

^'  Wrest  once  tlie  law  to  their  authority: 
And  for  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong."^ 

"  This  frightful  experiment,"  as  it 
was  termed  by  Lonl  Stanley,  then 
colonial  secretary,  was  therefore  deci- 
dedly of  the  nature  of  a  compulsory 
bargain,  forced  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  no  doubt  from  most  praise- 
worthy motives,  upon  the  holders  of 
lands  and  slaves  in  the  colonies.  The 
tenns  of  that  bargain  ought  to  have 
been  adheretl  to  by  Parliament  with 
the  strictest  good  faith  and  scnipn- 
losity.  They  had,  on  the  part  of  the 
nation,  expended  n  sum  of  twenty 
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millions   upon    an   experiment,   the 
SQoeess  or  failnro  of  whicli  involved 
I     an  UDonnt  of  property  which  it  wonld 
'     be  very  difficult  to  estimate,  but  cer- 
1     tainlj  not    short    of  two   hundred 
J     millions  sterling.  Tlie  greater  portion 
)     of  this,  be  it  remarked,  was  Britisli 
I     opitalf  expended  under  the  sanction 
and  vith  the  full  consent  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  Government;   and  no  one  can 
doobt  tiie  fact  that  so  large  an  inte- 
rest as  that  was  never  before  put  in 
peril  for  the  sake  of  any  experiment 
whatever.     Still  it  was  made ;  and 
▼e  maintain  that  the  voluntary  pay- 
ment of  the  twenty  millions  gave  the 
Goveniment  or  people  of  this  country 
no  shadow  of  a  right  to  depart  from 
one  iota  of  the  bargain  which  they 
M  forced  the  colonists  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  1833,  which  emancipated 
^he  sUves,  also  provided  that,  for  six 
yean  more,  they  should  remain  in  a 
state  of  apprenticeship,  obviously  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  violent 
.'     outbreak,  or  an  entire  cessation  of 
I      that  labour  which  hitherto  had  been 
'      corapulsory.  The  intermedirfte  period, 
I     considering  the  risk  which  was  incur- 
red, was  by  no  means  a  long  one.    It 
was  not  a  boon  to  the  planters,  but  a 
distinct   condition,    from  which    no 
ronsideration  whatever  should  have 
induced  the  Government  to  swerve. 

We  need  not  detain  our  readers 
with  any  acconnt  of  the  manner  in 
which  emancipation  was  carried  out. 
It  was  8nbmitt<!d  to  by  the  colonists, 
not  without  apprehension,  but  in  the 
best  possible  spirit.  Every  thing  was 
done  to  facilitate  the  plans  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August  1834, 
there  was  no  longer  a  slave  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  British  dominions.  In 
closing  that  eventful  session  of  the 
Jamaica  House  of  Afiscmbly^  the  Go- 
vernor, Lord  Mulgrave,  used  the 
following  terms  : — *'  In  conclusion,  I 
must  express  my  firm  belief  that,  in 
your  fntive  difficulties,  your  ready  re- 
cognition of  the  natural  rights  of  your 
fellow  men  Tt-ill  meet  its  best  reward 
in  the  revived  diffusion  of  national 
sympathy,  and  the  cheerfully  conti- 
nued extension  of  British  protection." 
These  are  honeyed  words — ^let  us  now 
see  how  the  promise  has  been  kept. 

Immediately  after  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  the  produce  of 
the  West  Indian  estates  began  rapidly 


to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  cor- 
respondingly depreciated.  This  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  working  hours, 
and  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great 
number  of  labourers  altogether  from 
plantation  employment.  In  fact,  the 
want  of  adequate  labour  began  to  be 
felt  most  painfully  throughout  the 
colonies.  Notwithstanding  this  the 
planters  went  on,  making  every  exer- 
tion they  could,  under  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

The  increased  expense,  occasioned 
by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  soon  absori)ed  more  than  the 
compensation-money  which  they  had 
received,  and  in  a/ldition,  they  were 
urged  by  Government  to  provide 
"  more  fully  for  the  administration  of  I 
justice,  for  the  consolidation  of  the  J 
criminal  law,  for  establishing  circuit  t 
courts,  amending  the  workhouse  laws,  l 
impro\-ing  the  state  of  gaols  for  better  Jr 
prison  discipline,  establishing  weekly  /* 
courts  of  petit  sessions,  providing  ji 
places  of  conlinement  for  prisoners,/^ 
raising  an  efficient  police,  &c. ;"  things, 
no  doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves, 
but  not  to  be  accomplished  save  at  a 
grievous  cost,  which,  of  course,  was 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  planters.  The  following  extract 
from  the  answer  of  the  Jamaica  As- 
sembly, in  reply  to  the  Governor's 
address  at  the  opening  of  that  cham- 
ber on  4th  August  1835,  will  show 
the  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  close 
of  the  year  immediately  subsequent  to 
emancipation :  "  Seeing  large  por- 
tions of  our  neglected  cane-fields  bo- 
coming  ovemui  with  weeds,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  of  our  pasture 
lands  returning  to  a  state  of  nature ; 
seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already 
overspreading  the  face  of  the  land,  it 
is  impossible  for  us,  without  abandon- 
ing the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to 
entertain  favourable  anticipations,  or 
to  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  con\'ic- 
tion,  that  progressive  and  rjipid  dete- 
rioration of  property  will  continue  to 
keep  pace  with  the  apprenticeship, 
and  that  its  tennination  must  (unless 
strong  preventive  measures  be  ap- 
plied) complete  the  ruin  of  the  colony." 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  extremely 
painful  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  in- 
volves a  gross,  flagrant,  and  dis- 
honourable breach  of  our  plighted 
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faith.  The  colonies  which  had  already 
suffered  so  much,  3ven  under  the 
apprentice  system,  again  became  the 
object  of  fierce  attack  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  England.  Every  one  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a  shout  upon 
any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and 
how  frequently  the  credulity  of  the 
people  of  England  has  been  imposed 
on  by  specious  and  designing  hypo- 
crites. With  this  set  of  men,  Africa 
has  been  for  many  years  a  pet  subject 
of  complaint.  They  have  made  tho 
wrongs  of  tho  negro  a  short  and  pro- 
fitable cut  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never 
failed  to  engage  the  support  of  a  largo 
number  of  weak  but  well-meaning 
individuals,  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  real  objects  which  lie  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  agitation.  Utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  bar- 
gain so  recently  and  solemnly  made, 
tlirowlng  aside  and  trampling  upon 
national  honour  with  unparalleled 
effrontery,  these  men  began  to  de- 
nounce apprenticeship  in  the  colonies 
as  something  worse  than  slavery,  and 
to  demand  its  instant  abolition.  The 
subject  of  declamation  was  a  popular 
one,  and  unfortunately  it  gathered 
strength.  No  one  thouglit  of  the 
condition  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  already  subjected  to  so  much 
hardship,  and  to  whom  the  continu- 
ance of  apprenticeship  for  a  certain 
period  had  been  solemnly  and  ad- 
visedly guaranteed.  Tho  spirit  of 
our  constitution  does  not  recognise 
the  presence  of  any  representation  of 
the  colonics  within  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament:  and  although 
it  is  popularl}',  or  rather  ludicrously, 
said  that  Jamaica  is  as  much  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  as 
Yorkshire,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
meting  out  to  the  one  a  measure  of 
injustice  which  no  Parliament  and  no 
Minister  would  dare  to  venture  in  the 
case  of  the  otlier.  To  our  shame 
therefore  be  it  said,  that  tlie  agitation, 
so  subversive  of  good  faith  and  of 
public  morals,  was  cro^med  witli  suc- 
cess. Two  years  of  the  apprentice 
period  were  curtailed.  A  robbery  to 
that  extent — for  it  was  nothing  else — 
was  pcipctrated  upon  the  unfortunate 
colonists,  and  on  the  1st  of  August 
1838,  unqualified  freedom  was  granted 
to  tlie  negro  population. 


Tho  following  were  the  imme- 
diate and  extremely  natural  conse* 
queuces : — "  There  was  no  violence ; 
the  mass  of  the  labouring  popoUtioa 
being  left  in  quiet  possession  of  tho 
houses  and  grounds  on  the  estates 
of  theur  masters.  For  snccessivo 
weeks  universal  idleness  reigned  over 
the  whole  island.  The  plantation 
cattle,  deserted  by  their  keepers, 
ranged  at  large  through  the  growing 
crops,  and  fields  of  cane,  ciutiYatca 
at  great  cost,  rotted  upon  the  ground 
for  want  of  hands  to  cut  them. 
Among  the  humbler  classes  of  society. 
respectable  families,  whose  solo  de- 
pendence had  been  a  few  slaves,  had 
to  perform  for  themselves  the  most 
menial  offices.  Still  the  same  bane- 
ful influence  continaed  to  mle  tho 
Government.  In  all  cases  of  differ- 
ence, the  stipendiary  magistrates  sup- 
ported the  emancipated  mass  against 
the  helpless  proprietor,  and  even 
took  an  active  part  in  supporting  the 
demands  of  the  people  for  an  extrara- 
gant  rate  of  wages,  alike  injurious  to 
both  classes." 

So  much  for  the  "sympathy"  which 
was  extended  to-  the  coloniste  for 
their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  Act  of 
Emancipation  I  Like  most  Whig  pro- 
mises, it  had  served  its  purpose,  and 
was  thereafter  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. It  might  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  this  violent  curtailment  of 
the  period  of  appi*enticeship,  would, 
out  of  mere  shame,  have  impressed 
ministers  with  the  propriety  of  doing 
something  for  the  relief  of  the  colo- 
nies— not  by  way  of  actual  pecuniary 
assistance,  which  was  never  asked — 
but  by  giving  every  facility  in  their 
power  to  the  introduction  of  free 
labour  from  every  quarter  whence  ifc 
could  be  hired  or  obtauied.  How- 
ever, a  course  diametrically  opposite 
was  immediately  pursued ;  and,  np  to 
the  present  time,  no  facilities  what- 
ever for  procuring  labour  have  been 
given  to  the  colonists,  and  every 
obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  importation  of  free  labourers 
from  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Under  such  a  system  the  decline 
of  the  colonies  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  inevitable.  The  following 
is  the  Jamaica  statement  of  the  rela- 
tive amount  and  value  of  the  exports 
of  that  island  at  various  periods : — 
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''The  destructive  result  to  property,  by  a  reference  to  the  exports  of  our 
by  tlie  changes  thus  precipitately  forced  three  great  siapl  8 — sugar,  rum,  and 
on   the  colony,  will  be  best  manifested     coffee. 


i    Hhds. 
Sngnr, 


Punch. 
Rum. 


:  at  £'20,  !  at  £10. 


Average  of  the  &Te  years  ending 

1 807,  last  of  the  African  trade    . 
ATerage  of  the  five  years  ending 

1815,  date  of  Registry  Act    .    . 
Arerage  of  the  five  years  ending! 

1 823,date  of  Canning's  Resolutions!  1 1 0,924 
ATerage  of  the  five  years  ending! 

1833,  last  five  of  slavery   .    .    .[    95,353;    35,505 


131,962  ;    50,462 

I 

118,490      48,726 
41,046 


Arenge  of  the  five  years  endingi 
1843,  first  five  of  freedom    •.    .' 


42,4.53 1     14,185 


lbs.  Coffee, 

at  eih, 
perlOOlbs. 

Annual  Value. 

23,625,377 

3,852,621 

24,394,790 

3,588,903 

18,792,909 

3,192,637 

17,645,602 

2,791,478 

7,412,498 

1,213,284 

^  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jamaica 
progressively  rose  as  cultivation  was  ex- 
tended. From  that  date  they  have  been 
gradually  sinking;  but  we  more  especially 
entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here 
adduced  of  the  effect  of  emancipation, 
ndiich,  in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual 
value  of  the  three  principal  staples  from 
£2,791,478,  to  £1,213,284,  being  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at 
iye  per  cent.,  to  an  investment  of  about 
thirty-two  millions  of  property  annihi- 


lated. We  believe  the  history  of  the  world 
would  be  in  vain  searched  for  any  parallel 
case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  civil- 
ised government  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects." 

In  other  places  the  alteration  and 
decline  has  been  even  more  startling. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  state 
of  exports  from  British  Guiana,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  years,  beginning  with 
1 827,  and  ending*  as  above  with  1^3 : — 


Year. 

Sugar. 
Hhds. 

Rum. 

Molasses.   ' 

Cotton. 

Coffee, 

Puncheons. 

Casks. 

,           1 

Bales. 

lbs.  Dutch. 

1827 

71,168 

22,362 

28,226     ' 

15,904 

8,063,752 

1830 

69,717 

32,939 

21,189     1 

5,423 

9,502,756 

1833 

63,415 

17,824 

'  44,500     1 

3,699 

5,704,482 

1836 

57,142 

24,202 

37,088     1 

3,196 

4,801,352 

1839 

38,491 

16,070 

12,134 

1,364 

1,583'250 

1843 

35,738 

8,296     ' 

1 

24,937 

24 

1,428,100 

And  during  the  whole  period  of 
those  changes,  there  was  a  constantly 
augmenting  consumption  in  the  mother 
country  of  all  the  articles  of  colonial 
produce ! 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
decline  of  production  are  abundantly 
clear,  and  the  facts  now  adduced 
ought  to  coyer  with  confusion  those 
ignorant  and  pragmatical  personages 
who  averred  that,  under  a  system  of 
free  trade,  no  loss  whatever  would  be 
sustained  by  the  planters.  No  doubt, 
had  free  labour  been  ready  and  attain- 
able, the  loss  would  have  been  much 
diminished ;  but  the  misfortune  was, 
that  free  labour  could  not  be  found 
within  the  colonies  to  anything  like  the 
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required  extent ;  and  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  were  afforded  to  the 
planters  to  obtain  it  elsewhere.  The 
friends  of  the  African  have  cither  i)er- 
suadcd  themselves,  or  endeavoured 
to  cheat  the  public  into  the  belief,  that 
the  negro  has  attained  a  point  of 
civilisation  and  docility  from  which 
a  large  i)roportion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  islands  are  at  this  mo- 
ment very  widely  removed.  They 
promised,  on  his  behalf,  that  when 
emancipated,  he  would  set  down  seri- 
ously to  work,  and,  with  a  heart  full 
of  gratitude,  proceed  to  earn  his  wages 
by  toiling  in  the  services  of  his  em- 
ployer. It  is  well  for  those  gentle- 
men that  they  did  not  offer  any  tangible , 
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forfeit  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
their   protege?.      Tlie  negro  is  per- 
haps more  fully  alive  than  any  other 
class  of   mankind  to  the  luxury  of 
undisturbed  idleness.      Ho  has  few 
wants,    and   those  few    are    easily 
.supplied  in  such  a  splendid  island  as 
Jimaica,  where  his  provision  ground, 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
cultivation,  will  afford  him  every  ne- 
cessary, and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.    What  he  cannot  raise  for  him- 
self must,  of  course,  be  obtained  by 
labour ;  but  a  very  slight  portion  in- 
deed of  the  primal  curse  now  lights 
upon  the  emancipated  negro,  who  has 
no    ambition,    and   consequently  no 
motive  to  persevere.     Nor,  indeed, 
can  we  wonder  at  this,  if  we  only 
reflect  seriously  on  the  scenes  which 
are  visible  at  home.  Do  we  not  all  know 
how  diflicult  it  is  to  rouse  the  western 
Highlander  to  any  thing  like  active 
exertion?     How  many  thousands  of 
the  Iri^h  are  there  at  this  moment 
who  will  not  work,  preferring  to  de- 
pend for  life  itself  upon  the  preca- 
rious existence  of  a  miserable  root, 
which,  of  all  articles  of  human  food, 
requires  the  smallest  degree  of  culture? 
And  can  we,  while  such  things  happen 
among  Christians,  in  a  laud  where  the 
severity  of  the  climate  ought  to  be  of 
itself  a  suflicient  inducement  to  exer- 
tion, wonder  that  the  negroes,  who 
have  neither  the  same  advantages, 
nor  the  same  cogent  motives  for  la- 
bour, should  abandon  themselves  to  a 
life  of  lazy  sensuality,  and  look  upon 
the  neglected  cane-llields  and  choked 
coffee-plantations    with  an    eye    of 
utter  indifference  ? 

Tlie  great  olyect  of  the  plantei-s, 
therefore  —  for  the  existence  of  the 
colonies  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
success  of  their  endeavours,— waa  to 
obtain  labour  at  any  cost,  from  any 
quarter  whatever.     It  has  been  per- 
fectly well  ascertained  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Europeans  will  not  admit 
of  their  pursuing  out-door  labour  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  therefore  white 
labour  is  out  of  the  question.    The 
natives  of  Madeira,  indeed,  have  been 
tried,  but  they  are  unfit  for  the  work, 
and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply 
from  that  quarter  l«^  limited.    Coolies 
were  brought  out  from  tin;  East  Indies 
at  an  enormous  expense,  equal  to  two- 
fifths  of  their  wages  for  a  period  of  five 


years,  and  after  all,  it  was  foun 
two  Coolies  could  hardly  pcrfoi 
task  which  one  African  can  accoi 
with  ease.  Instead  of  assisting 
efforts  towards  emigration,  g 
mcnt,  as  if  actuated  by  the  most 
rous  hatred  to  the  colonies,  threv 
midable  obstacle  in  their  way 
boiTow  the  following  passage  fr< 
pamphlet  of  the  Guiana  Plante: 

^  ThiH  very  large  importation  of 
was  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  { 
exclusively,  who  lavished  their 
freely  on  what  they  fondly  believe 
the  only  chance  that  remained.  ( 
ment,  goaded  by  the  rw  a  tertjo,  tl 
impediment  in  the  way,  which  i 
abolition  of  all  contracts  formed 
the  colony  to  which  the  immigr: 
destined.  This,  like  a  two-edged 
operated  both  ways  ;  it  prevented 
from  going  to  a  distant  country  wh< 
had  io$f  arch  tor  work ;  they  felt  thi 
out  an  assurance  of  employmem 
limited  period,  they  would  be  em 
on  a  very  precarious  undertaking; 
planter  could  not  derive  the  desi 
nefit  f^m  the  labour  of  immigrant 
they  were  bound  to  remain  with 
a  certain  space  of  time.  Neverth 
fully  aware  were  the  latter  of  the 
sity  for  additional  hands,  that  the; 
nucd  to  import  them,  trusting 
remaining  where  they  were  locat 
withstanding  the  cancelling  of  thei 
mcnts  ;  and  the  intending  imn 
who  were  chiefly  Madeira  people, 
time,  learned  from  their  friends, 
settled  in  the  colony,  that  there  v 
no  lack  of  work  for  them. 

"  Want  of  contracts  operates  inj 
in  another  way  still,  besides  those 
mentioned  ;  it  is  found  that  imi 
for  the  first  pix  months  require  m 
and  attention,  and  also  considera 
lay,  because  they  then  undergo  a 
ing  to  the  climate?.   Now,  planter 
inclined  to  take  a  man  from,  the 
der  the   prospect  of  paying  n 
medical  attendance,  wine,  and 
ment,  than  his  labour  is  worth,  ] 
he  is  at  liberty  to  depart  a«  so. 
finds  himself  strong  enough, 
policy  of  refusing  to  us  the  pri 
entering   into  agreements  for 
twelve  months,  out  of  the  colony, 
exemplified,  and    there  is  com 
reason  to  fear  that  there  will 
backwardness  in  applying  for 
batches  of  Coolies  on  this  acconn 
will  not  enter  into  contracts  here 
man  says,  *  I  am  not  in  a  hnrrj 
wait  until  I  can  get  seasoned 
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U  if  wtll  known  that  of  the  last  lots  of 
PortngoMO  and  Coolies,  (those  of  1845-6,) 
Mirij  one-half  haye  been  since  that 
period  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not 
•erioosly  fll,  but  in  that  feeble  and  inert 
ttate  wMch  change  of  climate  is  apt  to 
piodttce* 

From  all  this,  and  from  the  expe- 
rience of  centnrica,  it  is  evideut  that 
the  African  alone  is  physically  suited 
to  undergo  with  ease  and  without 
danger  the  (atigne  of  field  labour  in 
the  climates  which  are  suited  for 
sugar  cultivation.  We  shall  presently 
aUnde  to  the  obstacles  which  have 
beoi  thrown  in  the  way  of  [obtaining 
a  supply  of  free  labour  from  that  quar- 
ter; and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
eonrinoe  the  most  scrupulous  reader, 
that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by 
the  psendo  friends  of  the  African,  is 
one  most  admirably  calculated  to  foster 
the  state  of  barbarism,  cruelty,  igno- 
rance, oppression,  and  crime,  which 


they  gire  for  the  broken  and  indifferent 
work  which  they  are  able  to  procure. 

**  That  the  diminished  supply  of  labour 
is  caused  partly  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  former  slaves  hare  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  occupations  more  profit- 
able than  field  labour ;  but  the  more 
general  cause  is,  that  the  labourers  are 
enabled  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  acquire 
wealth,  without,  fbr  the  most  part, 
labouring  on  the  estates  of  the  plauters 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days  in  a 
week,  and  from  five  to  seven  hours  in  a 
day;  so  that  they  have  no  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  perform  an  adequate  amount  of 
work. 

''  That  this  state  of  things  arises  partly 
from  the  high  wages  which  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  supply  of  labour,  and  their 
competition  with  each  other,  uaturally 
compel  the  planters  to  pay ;  but  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  ea^^y  terms 
upon  which  the  use  of  land  has  been  ob- 
tainable by  negroes. 

"  That  many  of  the  former  slaves  have 
been  enabled  to  purchase  land ,  and  the 
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is  the  ielancholy  characteristic   of    labo?™"  generally  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  inhaWUnts  of  kt  unhappy  cpun-    rHeiyCtertiTirthr  f^JtUe' 


try.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  history-  of  our  colonies,  whose 
singnlar  csb%  of  unmerited  persecu- 
tion is  by  no  means  yet  brought  to 
a  close. 

In  1842,  a  Committee  of  the  Ilou^e 
Iff  Commons  woa  appointed  to  inquin' 
iuto  the  state  of  the  West  India  colu- 
nie.s,  and  from  their  report,  wlilcli  is 
now  Ixifure  us,  we  make  the  following 
extracts.    Ri'solvcd,— 

*'  Tliat,  unhappily,  there  has  occurred, 
simultaneously  with  the  amendment  in 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  a  very  groat 
diminution  in  the  staple  productions  of 
tbe  West  Indies,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  caused  serious,  and,  in  some  cases, 
ruinous  iujnry  to  the  proprietors  of  estates 
in  those  colonies. 

**  That  while  this  distress  has  been  folt 
to  a  much  less  extent  in  some  of  the 
smaller  and  more  populous  islands,  it  has 
been  so  great  in  the  larger  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  and  Trinidad, 
as  to  have  caused  many  estates,  hitherto 
prosperous  and  productive,  to  be  cultiva- 
ted for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at 
^considerable  loss,  and  others  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

*  That  the  priucipal  causes  of  this  di- 
minished production,  and  consequent  dis- 
tress, are,  the  great  difficulty  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  planters  in 
obtaining  steady  and  continuous  labour, 
and  the  high  rate  of  remuneration  which 


countries,  the  land  they  thus  hold,  as 
owners  or  occupiers,  not  only  yields  them 
an  ample  supply  of  food,  but  in  many 
cases  a  considerable  overplus  in  money, 
altogether  independent  of,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  high  money  wages  which  they 
receive. 

^^  That  one  obvious  aud  most  desir- 
able mode  of  endeavouring  to  compensate 
for  this  diminished  supply  of  labour,  is  to 
promote  the  immigration  of  a  frc.sh  labour- 
ing population,  to  such  an  extent  sxi  to 
create  competition  for  employment. 

"  That  for  the  better  attainment  of  that 
object,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  full  rights 
and  comforts  of  the  immigrants  as  freemen, 
it  is  desirable  that  such  immigration 
should  be  conducted  under  the  authority, 
inspection,  and  control  of  responsible 
public  officers. 

**  That  it  is  aI»o  a  serious  question, 
whether  it  i.s  not  required  bif  a  due  re*jard 
for  the  jHft  rhjhfs  and  iutereets  of  the 
West  Indian  jiroprietors,  and  the  ulti- 
mate welfare  of  the  negroes  themselves, 
more  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
largo  addition  to  the  labouring  population 
which  l^it  is  hoped  may  soon  be  effected 
by  immigration,  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  relations  between  employers 
and  labourers  in  the  different  colonies, 
should  undergo  early  and  careful  revi- 
sion by  their  respective  legislatures." 

This  document  is  a  very  important 
and  valuable  one,  more  especially 
wlieu  considered  in  connexion  with 
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the  subsequent  measures  of  the  go-  with  Parliament  urging  andstimiUatiug 
vernment.  It  bears  out  unequivocally  them  to  fresh  exertion,  how  was  it  pos- 
all  the  statements  which  we  have  sible  to  refuse?  What  possible  grounds 
already  made  regarding  the  decay  of  had  they  then  for  suspecting  that  the 
the  colonies,  the   cessation    of  the    protection  which  had  been  accorded 

to  tliera  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
and  for  wluch  they  were  bound  to  give 
an  equivalent,  would  be  withdrawn  ; 
that   Britain,  who    had  forced   the 
Emancipation  Act  upon  her  own  colo- 
nies, and  who  had  announced,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  her  future  determined 
opposition  to  the  existence  of  the  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  would  at  once  descend 
from  that  position  and  become  the 
customer  of  less  scrupulous  countries, 
the  largest  encourager  of  that  odi- 
ous traffic  in  the  world,  and  that  to 
the  detriment  and  ruin  of  her  oldest 
and  most  valuable   colonics,  which 


emancipated  negroes  from  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  some  large  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  promoting  im- 
migration.   It  does  even  more;  for 
the    tenor    of    the    last   paragraph 
clearly  shows  that,  upon  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  case,  an 
impression    had   forced   itself  upon 
the  minds  of  the  committee,  that  the 
work  of  emancipation  had  been  car- 
ried out  too   precipitately,   or  that 
some  effectual  means  for  regulating 
and  sustaining   labour  should  have 
been  taken  by  the  legislature,  at  the 
period  when  they  violently  curtailed 


the  stipulated  term  of  apprenticeship,    .gj^^  yj^^i  forcibly  deprived  of   their 
Indeed,    subsequent   experience  has    labour? 


shown,  that  some  such  measure  ought 
to  have  been  enacted,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  raising  the  condition  of  the 
negro  in  the  social  scale. 

As  after  events  have  shown,  the 
report  of  this  committee,  though  fan- 
and  impartial  in  its  views  of  the  case, 
was  calculated  grievously  to  mislead 
the  planters  as  to  the  course  which 
the  Tarliament  of  Great  Britain  was 
likely  to  pursue,  in  dealing  with  them 
and  with  their  interests.     They  saw 
an  admission  recorded  of  the  hardship 
of  their  case,  coupled  with  a  recogni  • 
tion  of  their  right  to  some  effectual 
remedy ;  and  the  natural  consequence 
wa,«»,  that  they  again  took  courage,  and 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  re- 
deem past  losses  by  renewed  exertion 
and  expenditure.    It  did  seem  that  at 
last  some  portion  of  that  sympathy, 
which  had  been  so  early  promised, 
but  so  woefully  neglected,  was  likely 
to  be  accorded  to  them  by  the  mother 
countr}' ;  and  in  that  delusive  belief 
they  detenniued  to  struggle  on.   Had 
they  at  that  time  obtained  the  slight- 
est inkling  of  what  was  to  follow,  their 
course  would  have  been  widely  difl'e- 
ront.    Whatever  might  have  become 
of  the  estates,  an  enormous  amount  of 
new  capital,  embarked  on  the  faith 
that  Government  would  at  least  deal 
with  them  in  a  just  and  open  manner, 
would  have  been  saved,  and  the  ruin 
which  is  now  impending  over  many 
families,  not  only  in  the  colonies  but 
hero,  would  have  been  averted.    But 


The  reciprocal  relations  which  ex- 
isted between  the  mother  country  and 
the  West  Indian  colonies  were  these. 
Up  to  the  year  1844,  the  rate  of  duty 
levied  upon  colonial  sugar  was  £1, 48., 
while  that  imposed  upon  sugar  grown 
in  foreign  countries,  was  £3, 3s.  Thus 
a  protective  balance   of  thirty-nme 
shillings  per  cwt.  was  left  in  favour  of 
the  colonies.  In  return,— -and  we  adopt 
this  statement  from  The  Economist^  a 
journal  bitterly  opposed  to  the  West 
Indian  claims,—'^  1st,  They  were  con- 
fined to  the  British  markets  for  their 
supplies  of  lumber,  food,  and  dothuig  ; 
2dly,  They  were  prevented  imporiing 
fresh  labour,  under  what  we  always 
deemed  an  unworthy  suspicion— th«t 
immigi-ation  would  degenerate  into  a 
slave  trade,  and  immigrant  labow  intj 
slavery- ;  3dly,  They  were  P«dude4 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  prodocc^ 
to  Europe  in  any  but  Bntish  shlj^. 
which  not  unfroquently  entaded  » 
extra  cost  of  two  to  three  ponnds  » 
ton  upon  their  sugar;  4thly,  And  «' 
home,  out  of  reganl  to  the  lan^  »» 
terest,  their  rum  was  subjected  to  » 
hiffh  discruninating  duty  in  fevour  f 
British-made  spirits,  and  their  sugj 
and  molasses  were  entirely  cxduuejj 
from  our  breweries  and  tustillen^- 
These  sentiments  are  colourc<l  by  "» 
peculiar  views  of  the  talented  jourWi 
from  which  they  are  drawn,  but  m  tw 
main  they  are  true ;  and  the  wn^ 
ought  to  have  added,  that  the  W«t 
Indian  planters  were  also  subjertea  to 
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high  protective  dntieo  Lii  favonr  of  the 
home  refiner. 

Sach  was  the  system  of  reciprocity 
established  between  the  mother  couu- 
trrand  these  colonies,  until  the  spirit  uf 
iimovation,  which  so  peculiarly  marks 
the  present  age,  and  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  must  sever  the  last  remain- 
ing ties  which  have  hitherto  kept  the 
integral  parts  of  the  British  empire 
muted  throughout  the  world,  was 
bronght  to  bear  upon  these  devoted 
countries. 

The  first  imiovation  wa.-}  made  iu 
1844,  when  free  labour  sugar  only  was 
admitted  upon  more  favourable  terms 
than  before.  To  that  measure,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  a  distinct  assurance 
that  the  Government  would  continue 
steadily  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
slave-grown  sugar  into  this  country  at 
competing  prices,  no  opposition  was 
offered.  Another  slight  alteration  of 
the  daties  took  place  in  1845  ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  succeeding  year, 
1846,  that  the  Whigs,  in  their  zeal 
for  firee  ti-ade,  and  with  the  view  of 
gaining,  at  any  cost,  a  little  temporary 
popularity  at  the  outset  of  their  ac- 
<;ession  to  ofiice,  determined,  \\ithout 
warning  and  against  remonstrance,  to 
give  the  cotip-de-grace  to  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  throw  the  markets  of  Bri- 
tain entirely  open  to  the  kidnapper  and 
the  oppressor  of  the  slave ! 

The  act  of  1846,  as  we  have  alr(»ady 
said,  provides  a  differential  scale  of 
duties  on  the  imports  uf  sugar,  by 
which,  for  the  present  year,  the  colo- 
nist has  to  compete  with  the  slave - 
mastiT  at  a  nominal  advantage  only 
of  six  shillings,  and  at  the  expiry  of 
four  years  the  duties  will  be  entirely 
equalised.  Here,  then,  are  the  final 
results  of  that  sympathy  and  protection^ 
which  were  promised  by  an  official  of 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government  to  the 
deluded  West  Indians  in  1834 !  Here 
are  the  fruits  of  that  agitation,  and 
toil,  and  sacrifice,  which  Britain  cheer- 
fully undertook,  in  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity and  truth,  and,  to  the  honour 
of  oar  race,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro,  and  the  utter  suppression 
of  the  odious  trafiic  iu  human  fiesh 
and  blood !  Here  is  the  denouement  of 
that  series  of  international  treaties  by 
which  Britain  proclaimed  herself  the 
xrhampion  paramount  of  freedom,  and 
the  vindicator  of  the  African  liber- 


ties I  Was  there  ever,  we  ask,  upon 
record,  a  similar  instance  of  defalcji- 
tion  of  principle  and  of  perfidy  ?  Of 
\iolated  principle,  because,  dis^j^ise  it 
as  they  may,  the  results  of  the  late 
measure  must  tend,  and  have  already 
tended,  to  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa ; 
and  Britain,  so  long  as  this  law  re- 
mains on  her  statute-book,  dare  not 
again  claim  credit  on  the  score  of  her 
vaunted  humanity.  Of  perfidy,  be- 
cause, in  carrying  out  emancipation  in 
her  own  cofonies,  then  utterly  free 
from  the  imputation  of  participating  in 
that  unholy  trade,  a  distinct  pledge 
was  given  on  the  part  of  Britain,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  free 
labour  should  not  be  subjected  to  un- 
due competition  with  the  compulsory 
efforts  of  the  slave !  View  the  case  iu 
any  light  you  will,  and  the  inconsist- 
ency and  treachery  of  the  authors  of 
the  measure  become  more  odious  and 
apparent. 

In  oixler  that  wo  may  understand 
the  true  position  of  the  colonies,  and 
the  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed,  confessedly  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain what  is  the  present  cost  of 
production  of  sugar  there,  under  the 
curtailed  and  crippled  system  of  freo- 
lal)our,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
slave-growing  colonies.  We  appre- 
hend that  !t  will  not  be  denied  by 
any,  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  na- 
tural position  of  Jamaica  and  of 
British  Guiana  are  in  no  way  inferior 
to  any  in  the  known  world  for  the 
growth  and  cultivation  of  the  sugar- 
cane. No  statement  to  the  contrary 
has  ever  vet  been  hazarded ;  and  so 
far  as  the  ap])lication  of  capital  can 
go  in  rendering  production  cheap, 
the  British  colonies  have  unquestion- 
ably the  advantage  of  the  others. 
Let  us  look  then  to  the  matter  of 
cost. 

According  to  one  authority,  the 
Planter  of  British  Guiana,  it  would  bo 
as  follows, — 

Cost  of  production  in  slave 

countries  per  ton,  ...  £13    0     0 

Cost  of  production  in  British 

Guiana,  ...  ...     25    0    0 

Difference  per  ton  in  favour 
of  the  slave  market,     ...      £12    0    0 
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In  otber  words,  slave-grown  sugar 
can  be  produced  at  ttvelve  shiUinys 
per  act,  less  than  in  free  colonies, 
besides  the  additional  advantage  of 
uncontrolled  and  unlicensed  trans- 
port. 

The  above  probably  may  be  taken 
as  the  extreme  case,  because  the  cost 
of  production  has  always  been  great 
in  Demerara,  owing  to  the  smallne^s 
[/  of  the  population;  but  the  general 
hardship  will  be  sufficiently  shown 
and  understood,  by  the  following  ox- 
tract  from  the  resolutions  of  a  meeting 
of  St  David's  parish  in  Jamaica,  on 
2d  October  last. 

"  Tlie  great  influx  of  slave-grown 
produce  into  the  home  markets  has, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  montlis,  re- 
duced the  value  of  sugar  from  £20 
to  £14  per  ton  ;  while,  under  ordiuarj- 
circnmstances  of  soil  and  season,  the 
cost  to  us  of  placing  it  in  the  market 
Is  not  less  than  £20  per  ton." 

"  From  many  calculations,''  writes 
a  highly  intelligent  and  experienced 
correspondent,  "the  lowest  rate  at 
which  sugar  can  be  produced,  is 
about  twenty  shillings  per  cwt.  on  the 
average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton. 
No  doubt  some  estates  may,  and  do, 
grow  it  cheaper  than  othera.  They 
may  have  advantages  of  situation 
both  in  regard  to  weather  and  com- 
mand of  labour,  but  one  thing  I  aui 
cert4un  of,  tiiat  no  number  of  estates 
taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  mucli 
under  twenty  shilliugs." 

"With  regard  to  the  additional  ar- 
gument against  the  navigation  laws, 
whicli  certain  free-trade  journals  have 
adroitly  contrived  to  extract  from  the 
6t  a  tern  cut  of  the  phinters'  gi'ievauces, 
our  correspondent  writes, — *'A  long 
article  has  been  written  to  show  that 
we  Jiave  got  all  that  was  demanded 
some  years  ago,  with  the  exception 
of  the  abolition  of  the  navigation 
laws.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  verv 
minor  consideration,  as,  even  were 
these  ab(»lished  to-morrow,  a  saving 
of  one  shilling  \wv  cwt.  freight  would 
be  th(?  verv  outsicU'.  Xo  duubt  a  let- 
tcr  api>earcd  in  the  ThncSy  statmg 
that  last  year's  freights  were  six 
t^hillings  per  cwt.  frum  Demerara, 
which  was  fjuite  true, — but  what  are 
they  now  ?  The  gi-eat  rise  was  caused 
by  every  bottom  being  employed  to 


import  grain,  which  raised  freights  in 
America  to  nine  shillings  per  barrel 
for  flour,  which  are  now  one  and  aix- 
pence, — so  that  shipping  of  every  de- 
nomination was  dear.  These  men 
forget,  or  will  not  remember,  that  we 
asked  for  measures  which  we  hoped 
might  beneflt  us,  at  a  time  when  we 
could  reasonably  calculate  upon  this 
country  keeping  faith  with  ns.  But 
had  we  then  been  told  that  in  184G 
slave  sugar  would  be  introduced  at  a 
nominal  differential  duty  of  seven 
shillings  per  cwt.,  to  decrease  annnally 
till  all  sugars  were  admitted  at  the 
same  rate,  our  demands  would  have 
been  very  diftcrent.  Indeed  I  have 
no  doubt  that  many  would  at  once 
have  abandoned  their  estates;  and, 
though  a  desperate  coarse,  it  would 
yet  have  been  the  wisest,  and  those 
who  might  have  pursued  it  would 
have  saved  a  further  loss. 

*^  I  mentioned  a  nomtna/ diflerential 
duty.  What  1  mean  by  that  is,  that 
the  slave  sugars  are  all  so  much  better 
manufactmred,  which  the  great  com- 
mand of  labour  enables  them  to  do, 
that,  to  the  refiner,  they  are  intrin- 
sically worth  more  than  ours.  In 
short,  they  prepare  their  sugars, 
whereas  we  cannot  do  so,  and  we  pay 
duty  at  the  same  rate  on  an  article 
which  contains  a  quantity  of  molas80». 
So  iliat^  if  the  duties  were  equalised^ 
there  wmild  virtually  he  a  bonus  on  the 
importation  offoreiyn  sugar,  I  have 
a  letter  before  me  in  which  is  writ- 
ten,— ^  Whilst  at  Jamaica,  offers  came 
from  the  Ilavaunah  to  supply  sugar 
all  the  year  round  at  128.  per  cwt,' 
as  J  said  before,  in  no  Jamaica  estate 
can  it  be  grown  much  under  208.,  and 
assuredly  by  uone  at  12s.  The  refiners 
estimate  the  value  of  Harannah,  in 
comparison  with  W^cst  India  free 
sugar,  as  fiom  three  to  five  shillings 
per  cwt.  better  in  point  of  colour  and 
strength.  The  reason  is,  that  tliese 
sugars  are  partially  refined  or  c/ayect" 

If  these  are  correct  data,  and  we  da  ^ 
not  anticipate  that  they  will  be  im- 
pugned, the  i-esult  will  be  this ; — 

Qo^X  of  production  in  slave 

countries  per  ton,         .        ;£12    0    0 
Add  duty  £1  per  cwt.  .      20     0    0 

Cost,  irreFpectiTeofiVeight,    £32    0    Oi 
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Costof  prodaction  in  free  la- 
bour eolonicp,  .  £'20    0    0 

Adddaty  I4s.  percwt.,  14     0    0 

DiSbmiGe  of  Taloe  between 
fllATe  ftndfree  sugar,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  or  3o.  per 
cwt^  .  .  3    0     0 


Cottyinespective  of  freight,    £37    0    0 


Sacb  Is  the  amonnt  of  protection  at 
present  enjoyed  by  oar  colonists — a 
protection  which,  be  it  remarked,  is 
every  year  to  decrease !  lu  the  pre- 
sent, or  second  year  after  the  pai^siug 
of  Lord  John  llusscll's  bill,  we  find 
that  shivc-grown  .sugar  can  be  brought 
Into  the  market  at  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion less  at  least  by  Jive  pounda  per 
Ion  than  that  of  our  own  colouicjii! 
We  can  now  easily  understand  how  it 
U  that,  within  a  very  short  perio<l, 
Cuba  has  inci*eused  her  exports  of 
sugar   from    50,(MJ<)    to    more    than 
2*10,000  tons ;  and  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve that,  with  such  a  stimulus  as  has 
been  given,  she  may,  in  as  short  a 
fieriod,  succeed  in  doubling  the  latter 
quantity.  No  doubt,  in  order  to  efl'ect 
this,  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
Africa  must  go  on  with  corresponding 
celerity ;  but  that  is  a  matter  which 
we  need  not  regard,  as  our  present 
rulers  are  actually  giving  an  euor- 
D\ou3  impulse  to  the  trade. 

In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  in  which 
the   clement   of   British    hunour    is 
lar;:ely  Implicated,  it  in  reality  mat- 
ters not  who  the  parties  are,  whom, 
by  an  unjust  and  inconsistent  course 
of  legislation,  we  are  thus  oppressing 
and  defranding.     But  if  self-interest 
is  at  all  to  be  taken  uito  view,  it  may 
h  as  well  that  w\^  should  know,  that 
at  least  three-fuurths  of  the  capital 
now  jeopardied  in  our  AV^-st  Indian 
colonics,  is  the  property  of  fellows-citi- 
zens m  this  countrv.     The  disastrous 
effects  of  the  Mauritius  failures,  pri- 
marily caused  and  frightfully  acce- 
lerated by  the   abolition  uf  the  old, 
and  the  operation  of  the  new  system 
in  that  island,  were  immediately  felt 
l)v  tlie  commercial  circles  here,  and 
tended  greatly  to  increase  thut  de- 
pression which  has  been  experienced 
ill  every  branch  of  our  trade.     If,  as 
is  now  seriouslv  meditated,  and  as 
must  be  the  case  should  the   Whig 
Cabinet  prove  equally  obstinate  as 


rash,   our  W^'osi    Indian  plantations 
should  be  abandoned,  and  tiie  capital 
already  expended  as  completely  sunk 
as  though  it  had  1)een  dropiWd  into 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  we  may  look 
for  another  crisis  at  home,  which  will 
assuredly  appjil  the  Ivoldest.     Let  our 
financial  authorities  tell  us  whether 
we  can,  under  pi-escnt  circumstances, 
aflbrd  to  part  with  an  invested  capital 
of  two  hundred  millions,  or  to  throw 
back  into   a   state    of  natiure    and 
pauperism,  colonics  which,  a  very  few 
years   ago,  consumed    annually    no 
less  an  amount  than  three  millions 
and  a  ludf  value  of  our  manufactures  V 
And  yet  to  such  results,  unless  some 
strong  remedial  measure  be  imme- 
diately applied,  we  are  most  decidedly 
tending.     The    depreciation  of   the 
value  uf  property  in  the  colunies  has 
been  going  on  for  years  at  a  most 
alarming  rate,  and  we  shall  now  state 
a  few  facts  upon  that  point,  which  we 
think  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 
We  shall  begin  with  Demerara. 

In  18:38,  the  value  of  the  estates, 
owing  to  the  want  of  labour,  had 
fallen  from  one-tldrd  to  a  half.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  some  of 
the  estates : — 

Price  in        Former 
IKK  l»riw. 

AniKi  Catherina  E.sUtc,     £'M),iHH)    jer.O,fMH) 
Privideucc,  .         .        a«,<MM)        W),<MM» 

Thomius       .         .         .        HOjOOtJ        40,»M)0 

In  IH^tO,  the  depreciation  Ix^oame 
gi-eater.  Here  are  a  tew  examples : — 


Komo     and 

l^statf, 
Success, 
Kitty, 
W  illiain, 


Iloustuti 


£-IO,0(»0  £HM),000 

H(J,«MMJ  .■).5,«HK> 

'J(i,<MH)  (iO,lNNI 

1K,000  4(»,000 


In  1844,  the  Groenveldt  estate,  for- 
merly valued  at  £35,000,  was  sold  for 
£10,<.)00.  In  1845,  the  Baillie's  Hope 
estate,  formerly  valued  at  £50,000, 
was  disposed  of  for  £7,000.  And  in 
1840,  the  Haarlem  estate  wont  fur 
i;;5,500,  whereas  its  jjrevious  value 
was  nut  less  than  £50,000! 

AVe  have  b<?en  accustomed  of  late 
to  Huct nations  of  pr<.})erty,  but  it 
would  be  ditiicult  to  lind  in  any  other 
list  of  prices  such  instances  of  ruinous 
declension.  The  above  were  cases  of 
private  sale ;  let  us  now  look  to  the 
estates  which  were  sold  by  execution 
in  the  country,  and  we  shall  iind  a  still 
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greater  decadence.  Li  the  following 
list,  which  is  that  of  1846,  the  Kitty 
estate,  disposed  of  in  1840,  appears 
again. 


Kitty  Estate, 
Nismcs, 
Vrybeid's  Lust, 


£3,000  £60,000 
3,000  55,000 
6,000         55,000 


Let  those  persons  who  think  that 
the  planters  were  amply  compensated 
by  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  at  the 
time  of  emancipation,  consider  the 
above  figures  carefully :  and  they  may 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion.  Let 
us  adopt  the  argument  of  the  Planter, 
and  take  the  case  of  the  Kitty  estate, 
of  the  original  value  of  £60,000.  Sup- 
pose that  upon  this  estate  there  had 
been  £18,000  of  debt,  and  a  clear 
vested  remanent  interest  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  £42,000.  Let  us  further 
suppose  that  the  property  had  not 
changed  hands  until  1846,  when  it  was 
brought  to  sale,  and  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  compensation -money,  esti- 
mated at  £15,000,  and  the  price  which 
the  estate  fetched  in  the  public  market, 
would  barely  have  sufficed  to  buy  off 
the  mortgage,  and  the  proprietor's 
£42,000  would  have  utterly  disap- 
peared I 

We  are  enabled  from  a  private 
source  to  carry  out  the  history  of  one 
of  these  Demarara  estates.  "  We 
bought  it,"  says  our  correspondent, 
**  or  rather  we  took  it  over  as  a  ba(l 
debt  for  our  mortgage  (upwards  of 
£12,000)  for  £5,000.  Of  course  no 
person  would  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it  but  under  the  circumstances 
stated.  And  to  show  you  that  pro- 
perty is  now  of  no  value,  we  may 
mention  that  we  took  an  estate  over, 
valued  in  the  year  1825  at  £60,000, 
as  a  bad  debt ;  and  though  the  estate 
has  been  advertised  for  sale  or  lease, 
we  cannot  get  an  offer  of  any  kind, 
and  have  accordingly  determined  and 
sent  out  orders  to  abandon  it.  The 
works  are  in  first-rate  order,  and 
every  thing  complete ;  therefore  yon 
may  judge  of  the  sacrifice ;  which, 
however,  is  only  imaginarj',  as  the 
cultivation  of  this  estate,  since  1842, 
has  cost  us  £13,000  more  than  the 
produce  has  yielded.  This  does  not 
include  interest,  but  the  actual  wage^ 
and  expenditure  to  make  crops  which 
liave  sold  for  £13,000  less  than  they 
cost  us  to  produce.  I  could  enumerate 


many  othei*s,  but  one  is  as  good  as  a 
thousand.  The  situation  of  some 
the  estates  is  much  in  their  favour, 
and  this  was  another  reason  that 
induced  us  to  take  the  one  alluded  to 
on  any  terms. 

*'  The  West  Indians  have  been 
often  taunted  with  not  adopting  the 
improvements  which  are  introduced 
in  the  slave  colonies.  At  the  cost  of 
about  £2,000  we  sent  out  last  August 
machinery  for  that  estate,  and  since 
then  have  written  out  not  to  unpack 
it,  and,  in  the  serious  contemplation 
of  abandoning  the  estate,  have  asked 
the  makers  of  that  machinery  to  take 
it  oft*  our  hands,  as  they  have  a  good 
many  orders  for  foreign  slave-growing 
countries.  I  believe,  if  wo  determine 
to  sacrifice  it,  that  they  will  send  it  to 
Porto  Rico  or  Havannah." 

The  following  letter,  written  by  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman  in  this 
country,  who  is  also  a  Jamaica  pro- 
])rietor,  and  referring  to  the  present 
depreciation  of  property  in  that  island, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  The 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  hardship  of  the  case  which  it 
portrays. 

*^  Any  information  that  I  can  give 
in  reference  to  the  present  alarming 
and  distressed  situation  of  Jamaica, 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  than  what 
might  be  aflbrded  by  every  one  con- 
nected with  that  once  flourishing,  but 
now  all  but  ruined  island. 

^^  I  consider  my  case  a  hard  one, 
and  thousands  are  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 1  shall  merely  state  a  few 
simple  facts  as  regards  myself.  About 
four  years  ago,  upon  the  understand-* 
ing  and  belief  that  the  question,  as  to 
a  fair  protection  in  favour  of  car 
colonial  sugar  over  foreign,  or  more 
esi>ecially  slave  labour  sugar,  was  for 
ever  set  at  rest,  I  became  the  par- 
chaser  of  a  fine  estate  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  In  order  to 
give  every  justice  to  the  property,  I 
sent  out  a  tine  new  steam  engine,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  machineiy  and 
agricultural  implements — in  short, 
have  expended  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  pounds,  over  and  above  the  I 
proceeds  of  all  the  produce  made  / 
upon  the  estate  during  the  course  of  f 
the  last  four  years  (so  that  it  now  7 
costs  mo   about  eighteen  thoosandt^ 
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pounds)  ^in  the  hopes  of  eventiiallr 
reaping    a   fair  rctnrn.      And  this 
would  have  been  the  case  for  crop 
1W7,  had  not  the  unexpected  and 
*iel    measure   of  admitting  slave- 
labour  sngar  at  a  low  duty  been  in- 
troduced and  carried  by  Lord  John 
Russell  last  year.     My  attorney  hi 
Jamaica,  before  he  was  aware  of  such 
a  rash  and  heartless  8t€p  being  taken, 
made  out  a  statement  of  the  expected 
crop  and  expenditnre  on  the  estate 
for  the  said  year  1847,  taking  sugar 
at  a   moderate  pric«,  l»y  which  lie 
^  showed  a  good  surplus  of  one  thou- 
J  «and  pounds ;  but,  alas !  ere  the  pro- 
/  duce  came  to  market,  prices  fell  so 
I    low,  that  in  place  of  making   any 
I    profit    (though  the    estate    made  a 
I    good    crop)   I  shall    lose  from  one 
I    thousand  to  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
I     besides  the  interest  on  the  eighteen 
I     thousand  pounds  of  capital.      This, 
r     you  are  aware,  is  perfectly  niinous, 
'     and  I  have  been  obUged  to  write  out 
to  my  attorney,  in  order  to  save  my 
property  at  home,  to  stop  planting 
any  more  canes  in  the  meantime ;  and, 
unless  government  immediately  re- 
trace their   steps,  to   abandon    the 
estate  altogether.    I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  this  has  been  the  hard  fate  with 
many  a  proprietor  already,  and  must, 
ere  long,  overwhelm  the  whole  colony. 
My  property  was  considered  one  of 
the  finest   in  the  island,   and  if   it 
perish  none  can  stand.     I  might  give 
particulars  of  many  cases  of  extreme 
hardship,  but  it  is  needless  to  multiplv 
these,  as  you  must  have  many  similar 
facts  from  other  sources." 

The  following  letter  is  taken  from 
a  late  number  of  a  Jamaica  news- 
paper, and  we  recommend  it  seriously 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers : 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Despatch, 
Chronicle,  and  Gazette. 

••  •  Coming  evenU  cait  thefr  shadows  before.' 
•*  Sra,— I  haTc  just  returned  from  Lucea, 
where  I  hate  wituessed  a  sight  any  thing 
but  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

**  A  Teasel  has  arrived  from  *  Trinidad 
de  Caba,'  to  load  with  the  mill  and  ma- 
ehiuerj,  coppers,  and  other  apparatus, 
ftom  Williamsfield  Estate  in  this  par- 
ish, late  the  property  of  Mr  Alexander 
'Grant.  The  estate  has,  since  Mr  Grant's 
death,  been,  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
fiaiea,  abandoned  ;  and  Mr  D'Castro,  the 
owB#r  of  the  veasel  now  at  Lucea,  has 


purchased  the  fixture;^  for  au  estate  set* 
tling  in  Cuba. 

'*  Is  not  the  fkte  of  Jamaica  estates 
fureshadowed  in  this  circumstance  i  Is 
it  not  a  melancholy  reflection  jthat  we 
are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by  our 
fellow  countrymen,  solely  for  the  aggrau- 
disement  of  foreigners  1 

"  Itjdoes  not  require,  Mr  Editor,  a  pro- 
phet to  foretell  the  fate  of  Jamaica  sugar 
properties,  and  that  for  every  man's  pro- 
|>erty  destroyed  here  half  a  dozen  will 
flourish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade 
\s  opened  to  us,  and  for  a  few  months,  no 
doubt,  it  will  be  a  brisk  one.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are 
advertising  properties  for  sale  to  send  the 
advertisement  to  Cuba;  an  estate  now  is 
nut  worth  more  than  tho  cattle  and  ma- 
chinery on  it,  and  our  neighbours  in  Cuba 
might  obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary 
for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar  planta- 
tions on  very  easy  terms ;  and  it  will  be,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to 
quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living  in  / 
Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or  ' 
coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate, obtain  the  superintendence  of  any  / 
one  of  them.  I  am,  Mr  Editor,  your  obe-  : 
dient  servant,  A  Propriktok."       1 

"  Hanover,  OcL  -JJJ,  1847."  i 

AVith  such  facts  and  testimony  be- 
fore him,  what  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  rcasoniiblc  senses  can  doubt  that 
our  Wcat  Indian  colonies  arc  at  this 
moment  upon  the  verge  of  ruin  ?  We 
use  the  word  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
and  we  are  not  vor}-  sure  that  we  are 
justified  in  retaining  the  (luiilification. 
for  ruin,  in  its  worst  shape,  has  already 
fallen  upon  many.  Lord  John  Russell 
is  said  tu  be  a  bold  and  intrepid  man, 
but  there  is  a  weight  of  responsibility 
here  enough  to  appal  the  boldest  man 
that  ever  held  the  office  of  prime  mi- 
nister of  Britain.  The  question  is  not 
now  one  of  depression  of  trade.  The 
rashness  of  former  cabinets  in  dealing 
with  the  property  of  tho  colonists, 
and  their  unaccountable  hesitation  and 
delay  in  granting  any  remedial  mea- 
sures, or  an  increased  supply  of  labour, 
have  accomplished  that  already.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  these  colo- 
nies BE  AT  OXCE  ABANDONED  ?     Wc 

look  for  an  answer,  not  to  the  colonists, 
but  to  Lord  John  Russell  himself.   He 
is  the  party  who  has  directly  con- 
summated their  ruin,  and  from  h 
the  coimtr^'  at  lai'ge  are  entitled  ir* 
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demand  a  full  cxplauatiou  of  his  po- 
licy. Is  it  bis  purpose  that  these 
colonies,  once  styled  the  brightest 
jewels  of  the  British  crown,  shall  be 
tlirown  waste  and  abandoned?  If  it 
is,  let  him  say  so  boldly.  The  coun- 
try will  then  be  enabled  to  record 
their  opinion  of  liis  judgment,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  years,  we  will  not  do  the 
honest-hearted  people  of  Great  Britain 
the  injustice,  for  one  moment,  to  doubt 
of  the  strength  and  tenor  of  that 
opinion.  If,  as  wo  hope  and  trust, 
he  never  contemplated  these  results, 
when  in  a  rash  moment,  and  per- 
haps with  no  unnatural  eye  to  a 
little  temporary  popularity,  he  forced 
on  the  measure  of  1846,  let  him  say 
so — let  him  make  the  only  reparation 
in  his  power  for  foimcr  errors ;  and 
although  much  mischief  has  already 
been  done,  the  colonies  may  yet  be 
saved,  and  a  sacriOce  so  terrible 
averted. 

While  such  is  the  situation  of  our  omti 
colonics,  upon  whrm  we  forced  eman- 
cipation, let  us  see  what  is  doing  in 
the  slave  .countries,  to  whom  we  are 
handing  over  our  custom.  The  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  produce  of  Cub.a, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  is  from  50,rH  x) 
to  200,000  tons,  and  is  still  rapidly 
increasing.  The  slave-trade  is  going 
on  at  a  multiplied  ratio,  and  perhaps 
the  friends  of  the  African  will  be  glad 
to  learn  a  fact,  for  the  con*ectness  of 
which  we  can  vouch.  Not  three  weeks 
ago,  a  large  mercantile  house  in  Glas- 
gow received  orders  to  send  out  a 
supply  of  blankets  to  Cuba,  because, 
as  the  writer  said,  the  slaves  have 
beconu'  so  much  more  valuable,  owing 
to  the  enhanced  i)rice  of  their  produce, 
a7id  the  new  sugar  markc't  now  opened, 
that  the  owners  nrnst  take  more  care 
of  thcni.  Humanity,  it  would  seem, 
begins  to  develop  itself  when  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  profit. 

And  yet,  perha]»s,  we  have  nsed  (he 
word  ''humanitv"  a  little  too  rashlv. 
JjCt  US  hear  t\w  testimony  of  .Jacob 
Omnium,  which  we  extract  from  his 
late  able  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  cheap 
sugar  is  at  present  mauufactunnl  in 
Cuba : — 


(( 


1  spent,"  says  that  intelligent  witness, 
"  the  begiuuing  of  this  year  in  Cuba^  with 
a  view  of  aerertaining  the  preparations 


which  were  being  made  in  that  island  t» 
meet  the  opening  of  oar  markets.  To  aa 
Englishman  coming  up  from  Grenada 
and  Jamaica,  the  contrast  between  the 
paralysed  and  decayed  aspect  of  the 
trade  of  those  colonies,  and  the  Bpirit  aiM 
actiyity  which  your  measures  had  in- 
fused into  that  of  the  Havannahj  waa 
most  disheartening. 

*'The  town  was  illuminated  when  I 
landed,  in  consequence  of  the  newi  of 
high  prices  from  England.  Three  fl|»len- 
did  trains  of  De  Roane's  machinery, 
costing  40,000  dollars  each,  had  juafe 
arrived  from  France,  and  were  in  process 
of  erection ;  steam-engines  and  engi- 
neers were  coming  over  daily  from  Ame- 
rica ;  new  estates  were  forming ;  coffee 
plantations  were  being  broken  np ;  and 
their  feeble  gangs  of  old  people  and 
children,  who  had  liitherto  been  selected 
for  that  light  work,  were  formed  into 
task-gangs,  and  hired  out  by  the  menth 
to  the  new  ingenios,  then  in  flill  drive. 

"  It  was  crop  time  :  the  mills  went 
round  night  and  day.  On  every  estate 
(I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed  when  I 
state  the  fact)  ererjf  date  Ka$  worked 
under  the  whip  eighteen  hours  out  of  ike 
tventy-four,  and,  in  the  boiling  hoosep^ 
from  five  to  six  p.m.,  and  from  eleven 
o'clock  to  midnight,  when  hiUf  the  people 
were  '  concluding  their  eighteen  hours 
work ,  the  sound  of  the  helliah  lash  was 
incessant;  indeed,  it  was  neceafiary  to 
keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake. 

"  The  six  hours  during  which  they 
rested  they  spent  locked  in  a  barracoon, 
— a  strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they 
wallowed  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex. 

"  There  was  no  marrying  amongst  the 
slaves  on  the  plantations  ;  breeding  was 
discouraged;  it  wa*  cheaper  and  leu 
troublesome  to  buy  than  to  breed.  On 
many  estates  females  were  entirely  ex- 
cluded ;  but  an  intelligent  American 
planter  told  me  he  disapproved  of  that 
system  ;  that  the  men  drooped  nnder  it;. 
and  that  he  had  fouud  the  most  beneficial 
effects  from  the  judicious  admixture  of  a 
proportion  of  one  '  lively  wench'  to  five 
males  in  a  gang  of  which  he  had  had 
charge.  KeJigious  instruction  and  medi- 
cal aid  were  not  carried  out  generally 
beyond  baptism  and  vaccination. 

"  Whilst  at  work  the  sUves  were 
stimulated  by  drivers,  armed  with  Bworda 
and  whips,  and  protected  by  magnificent 
bloodhounds." 

Gentlemen  who  clamoured  for 
emancipation,  in  tliis  way  is  the  sugar 
which  you  are  daily  consuming  made  I 
You  would  not  have  it  when  pro* 


dnoed  by  alavefi  in  your  own  colonios, 
and  under  the  liomane  protection  of 
your  own  OTcmiling  laws ;  yon  arc 
content  to  take  it  now — at  the  insti^- 
tion  of  Mr  Cobden  and  bis  confede- 
rates, without  the  slightest  scmple  or 
remorse  for  having  mined  thousands 
of  your  countrymen — because  you  can 
have  it  cheaper  through  the  sweat  and 
the  life-blood  of  tlie  slave !    Is  this 
morally  ?  Is  it  justice  ?  Is  it  even — to 
descend  to  lower  motives — wisdom  ? 
Can  yon  not  see  before  yon  the  time 
when,  after  the  West  Indian  colonics 
are  abandoned,  a  gigantic  monf)poly 
will  accrue  to  the  slave-growing  states, 
and  the  sugar,  for  the  paltiy  saving  on 
which  article  all  has  been  sacriticed, 
again  become  as  dear,  possibly  much 
dearer  than  before  ?  IlccoUect  it  is 
not  an  article  like  wheat,  or  any  com- 
mon species  of  food,  which  can  be 
reared  upon  every  soil.    There  is  but 
one  region  of  the  earth  in  which  it  can 
be  grown,  and  even  there  it  cannot 
be  grown  profitably,  except  through  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital,  and  by 
means  of  an  almost  limitless  com- 
mand of  labour.     Cuba  and  Brazil 
^ai'eboth.     Our  colonies  had  both  in 
sufficiency,  until,  by  cutting  off  the 
one,  you  almost  annihilated  the  other. 
Go  one  step  fiurther,  or  rather  con- 
tinue in  the  course  you  have  begun  a 
ver)'  little  longer,  and  the  capital  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  will  be  wholly 
and  irretrievably  dissipated.  Irretriev- 
^%— for,  afterwhat  has  passed,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  that  any  British  subject 
^fll  again  embark  his  capital  in  such  .a 
t^de,with  no  better  security  than  that 
of  our  fiscal  laws,  fluctuating  every 
year  under  the  influence  of  short-.sight- 
^  aj^itation,  and  regulated  by  men 
^bo«e  sole  intelligible  principle  is  the 
coniinne^l  possession  of  power.    Onc^j 
w{  our  eolonies  be  annihilated — their 
^pital  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
^  swallowed  np,  principal  and  inte- 
^*t-~their  market,  which  took  from 
^  annually  three  millions  and  a  half 
^f  British  manufactures,  closed — and 
tl^e  inevitable  result  Avill  bo  a  mono- 
poly of  sugar  to  the  slave-ffi'owinj; 
states,  high  prices,  and  in  all  proba- 
^'iiity,  which  the  buUionists  ought  to 
consider,  a  i)erpetual  drain  of  gold. 
We  have  quoted  only  a  fraction  of  th(^ 
evidence  of  Jacob  Omnium  with  reganl 
to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs    in 
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Cuba.  Much  there  id  of  painful  and 
even  sickening  detail  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves,  In  order  that  an 
augmented  supply  may  be  tlirof\'n  in 
upon  our  uow  unscrupulous  market, 
for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers, 
if  they  wish  to  penise  it,  to  the 
pamphlet  itself.  But  lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  such  testimony  merely 
applies  to  the  condition  of  the  unhappy 
slaves  at  present  in  Cuba,  we  shall  go 
further,  and  show  that  the  late  mea- 
sure of  the  "Whig  Government  has 
given  a  tenfold  additional  imi>etus  to 
the  slave  trade ;  and  that  all  our  efibrts 
to  restrain  it— efforts  which,  at  the 
smallest  calculation,  cost  this  country 
annually  a  sum  of  half  a  million — are, 
as  they  must  be  under  sucli  circum- 
stances, wholly  futile  and  unavailing. 

"In  February  last,"  says  the  author 
of  the  above  letter,  **  the  market  value  of 
field  negroes  had  risen  from  300  to  500 
dollars— a  price  which  would  speedily 
bring  a  supply  from  *hc  coast.  The 
accounts  thence  of  the  number  of  vessels 
captured,  and  of  thn  still  greater  number 
seen  and  heard  of,  but  not  captured  by 
our  cruisers,  bear  ready  witness  to  the 
stimulus  which  you  have  afforded  to  that 
accursed  trade.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  year  tliat  we  hear  of  ftcam-slarers, 
carrying  nine  hundred  and  fifty  slaves, 
dipping  their  flag  in  derision  to  our  men 
of  w.n  r.'' 

The  list  of  the  slave  captures  be- 
tween October  1846  and  April  1847 
amounts  to  no  less  than  twenty-four 
vessels,  from  which  between  two  and 
three  thousand  slaves  were  taken. 
This  hideous  amount  of  living  cargo 
was  crowded  into  live  vessels,  the 
other  nineteen  having  been  captured 
empty.  This,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  amount,  and  that  the  recent 
seizures  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  One  of  our  ships,  the 
Ferret,  is  said  to  have  taken  no  less 
than  six  slave  vessels  snicc  she  has 
been  ui)on  the  coast. 

The  impulse  which  the  government 
measure  of  1840  has  given  to  the  slave 
tra<lc  in  every  part  of  the  world  is 
something  perfectly  enormous;  but 
its  mischievous  and  inhuman  effects 
will  best  be  understood  by  a  reference 
to  ascertained  fact.?.  Prior  to  1840, 
the  traffic  in  slr.v;.s  between  tho 
African  coast  and  t!:-,'    Spanish  col- 
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onies  had  been  gradually  declining, 
und  had  in  fact  almost  disappeared. 
The  exclusion  of  slave-grown  sugars 
from  our  home  market  had  nearly 
forced  the  Cuban  proprietors  into  a 
difTcrcnt  system,  and  arrangements 
Tvcre  pending  in  that  colony  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  just  at 
the  time  when  Lord  John  Russell 
came  fonvard  in  favour  of  the  chain 
and  the  lash.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  the  first  instance  the  Cubans 
withdrew  their  slaves  from  the  coffee 
cultivation,  which  was  the  least  pro- 
fitable, and  set  them  to  work  at  the 
sugar-canes.  The  price  of  the  negro 
consequently  rose,  and  the  trade  is 
prospering  abundantly. 

So  much  for  Cuba.  Let  us  now 
see  what  is  doing  in  Brazil.  The 
following  article  is  extracted  from  the 
Jamaica  Times^  of  8th  October  last. 

"  Tliough  it  may  be  an  act  of  super- 
erogation to  accumulate  arguments  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  an  equal- 
isation of  tlie  sugar  duties  must  neces- 
sarily give  an  impetus  to  the  slave-trade, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  such 
instances  which  may  come  before  us  of 
an  illustrative  tendency.  In  a  communi- 
cation recently  addresped  by  Dr  Lang  to 
the  British  public,  it  is  stated  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Brazil  had 
been  afforded  by  the  late  change  in  the 
duties ;  and  consequently  that  the  slave 
trade,  which  had  been  rapidly  declining 
for  some  time  past,  had  revived  as  briskly 
as  ever,  especially  at  Pemambuco,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  conveniently  situated 
port  in  the  empire  for  this  traffic — being 
so  far  to  the  northward  and  eastward, 
and  consequently  so  favourably  situated 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  south-east 
trade  wind,  that  a  vessel  from  that  port 
may  often  run  across  to  the  coast,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is  to  Africa,  in  half  the  time 
she  would  take  either  from  Bahia  or  Rio 
Janeiro.  A  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  the  Gallant  Mary  of  Balti- 
more, he  added,  had  arrived  at  Pernam- 
buco  a  day  or  two  before  his  arrival,  and 
was  then  lying  in  the  harbour  for  sale  ; 
and  during  the  short  period  of  his  stay 
she  was  purchased  for  seven  hundred 
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and  fifty  pounds  by  a  slave  merchant  ia 
the  place,  and  was  to  be  despatched  to 
the  coast  a  day  or  two  after  he  sailed  for 
England. 

**  This  is  one  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  increased  consumption  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  is  acting  as  a  premium  to 
the  slave  trader.  We  offer  a  second  in 
the  fact  recently  communicated  from 
Africa  itself,  that  the  slave-trade  on 
the  west  coast  was  never  more  brisk 
than  it  is  at  present ;  that  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  slaves  had  been  landed 
from  slave  vessels  at  Sierra  Leone  from 
May  4th  to  June  28th  of  this  year ;  that 
the  last  slaver  taken  was  a  BrazUian 
brig,  although  for  deception  called  the 
Beulah  of  Portland,  U.S. — she  was  sent 
in  by  the  Waterwitch :  this  vessel  had 
five  hundred  and  ten  slaves  on  board. 

^  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  we  have  just 
learned  fVom  an  authentic  sonrce,  that  Grab 
Island  (a  small  tribatary  island  lying  to 
the  eastward  of  Porto  Rico)  is  now  in 
course  of  being  settled  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ;  and  that 
very  recently  one  of  the  proprietors  — 
not  content,  it  would  appear,  with  the 
customary  mode  of  obtaining  slaves — ^had 
succeeded  in  removing  a  number  from 
one  of  the  French  islands  adjacent, — a 
proceeding  which,  as  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  has  caused  the  question  to 
be  raised  among  the  amis  dts  noires, 
whether  it  is  legal  to  deport  slaves  from 
any  French  colony.  Putting  this  point 
of  the  case,  however,  out  of  view,  we 
have  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  slave  cultivation, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  firee 
labour  colonies  are  struggling  to  main- 
tain their  very  existence.  We  only 
beseech  ministers  to  look  upon  these  two 
pictures  —  on  the  one  hand  slavery  tri- 
umphant ;  on  the  other,  ftaedom  etmg- 
gling  in  the  dust  —  and  then  persist,  if 
they  can,  in  the  line  of  policy  which  has 
produced  such  results." 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. The  encouragement  has  been 
given ;  the  increased  importation  of 
slaves  to  the  foreign  colonies  has  taken 
place;  and  the  planters  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  are  already  preparing  for  their 
monopoly.  The  following  figures,  set 
forth  in  a  late  official  return,  speak 
volumes  : — 

ISIi.  1847. 

£4807  £17,644 

17,130  96,123 
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£21,937         £52,767 
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And  this  iudepcndeiuly  of  such  ma- 
chinery as  has  been  bought  up  and 
transported  from  our  colonies  I 

Such  have  been  the  effocts  of  the 
recent  Whig  measure ;  and  it  is  for 
Parliament  to  decide  whether  we  shall 
incur  the  national  reproach  of  conti- 
noing  any  longer  in  a  course  so  heart- 
1688^.80  nnwise,  and  so  inhuman.  An 
attempt  may  be  made,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  currency  laws,  to  slielve  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  duties, 
through  the  cx>UYenient  medium  of  a 
committee.  If  so,  the  fate  of  our 
colonies  may  be  considered  as  finally 
sealed.  This  is  not  a  case  that  admits 
of  delay,  nor  are  parties  actually  at 
issue  upon  disputed  matters  of  fact. 
The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
this  —  is  free  trade  to  be  allowed  to 
run  riot,  and  are  our  oldest  colonies  to 
be  given  up  to  it  immediately  as  a 
sacrifice?  A  very  intelligent  corre- 
spondent writxjs,  with  refercnce  to  pro- 
tective measures : — 

It  may  be  the  interest  uf   the 
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co«lo  of  morals  malntaini'd  by  Mr 
Cobden  is  of  so  truly  philanthropic 
and  catholic  a  nature  —  if  **  buying 
in  the  cheapt^st  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market"  is  to  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world  as  a  universal 
and  unexceptionable  nilo — then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  the  free- 
traders be  consistent  to  their  creed, 
let  emancipation  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  let  the  slave  markets  of  Africa  be 
thrown  open  to  evciy  customer !  Do 
these  gentlemen  intend  to  maintain 
that  there  is  any  thing  of  free  trade 
in  the  system  which  ties  our  own  co- 
lonists hand  and  foot,  prevents  them 
from  making  use  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  soil,  dissipates  their  capital,  and 
thou  quietly  abolishes  all  distinctive 
duty  between  their  produce  and  that 
of  countries  which  have  not  chosen 
to  adopt  the  same  system?  Is  the 
lleet  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sym- 
bol of  free-trade  principles,  or  the  op- 
posite ?  Wh}',  wliat  a  laughing-stock 
must    that    be    in  the  eves  of   the 
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a  committee,  as  for  months  they  will 
shelve  the  question.  These  months 
to  03  arc  of  the  utmost  value,  as 
during  the  crop,  which  commences  in 
January  and  ends  in  June  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  we  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  make  any  prepara- 
tions for  the  future.  If  no  concessions 
are  to  be  made,  Abandoxment  m  the, 
oidy  course  to  save  further  loss,  I 
believe  the  "West  Indians  want  no 
committee  on  their  case.  The  hard- 
ships must  1)0  admitted.  AVhat  we 
require  is  a  fair,  but  not  a  prohibitory 
duty ;  snch  a  one  only  as  will  put  us 
on  a  footing  to  compete  with  those 
parties  who  enjoy  what  we  arc  denied 
— an  abundance  of  cheap  and  regular 
fabt)ur.  This  protection  must  bo 
jrranted  until  we  have  the  labour,  and 
al:i0  some  means  of  commanding  its 
regidarity." 

In  concliLsion,  we  would  ask  the 
fi*ee-traders  themselves,  whether  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  to- 
wards these  colonies  is  equitable  or 
defensible,  even  on  their  own  acknow- 
ledged principles  ?  How  far  do  they 
intend  or  propose  that  these  principles 
should  be  carried  ?  Is  all  traffic,  even 
that  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  to  be 
free  ?  If  so,  let  us  come  to  a  distinct 
understanding  on  the  point.    If  the 


of  the  most  silly  inconsistency  that 
ever  yet  was  perpetrated  by  a  nation! 
We  will  not,  forsooth,  permit  foreign 
nations  to  traffic  in  slaves,  and  yet 
we  give  them  the  monoi>oly  of  out 
market,  knowing  all  the  while  that 
npon  that  importation  alone  we  are 
dependent  for  a  cheap  supply !  We 
ruin  our  colonies,  transfer  our  custom 
to  the  foreign  slave-driver,  and  with 
him,  as  has  well  been  said,  cheap  stigar 
means  cheap  slaves  ! 

AVe  are  glad  to  see  that  Tlie  Times^ 
though  differing  with  us  in  many 
economical  points,  has  lately  taken 
up  this  view,  and  spoken  out  with  its 
customary  ability.  We  extract  from 
the  number  published  on  17th 
January : — 

"  Is  sugar  a  commodity  which  we  ore 
simply  desirous  of  getting  cheap,  without 
any  regard  to  the  country  or  methods  of 
its  production  I  If  it  be  not,  then  is  it 
clear  as  argument  can  make  it  that  such 
commodity  must  be  altogether  removed 
from  the  operations  of  free  trade.  If 
it  be,  then  by  what  monstrous  perversion 
of  equity  do  we  control  tho  methods  of 
production  adopted  by  our  own  pro- 
ducers I  Why  did  we  destroy  that 
market  in  Jamaica  which  we  now  seize 
eagerly  in    Brazil  t      The    abstract 
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principled  of  free  trade  are  as  manifestly 
violated  by  interference  with  production 
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il;c  «loetrines  of  free  lra«le  are  to  find 
II. #  excoption  in  any  suggestions  of 
Inimaniiy  ur  reason,  then  our  Anti- 
.-tlayery  Act,  and  onr  Emancipation  Act, 
and  our  Tote  for  the  xVfricau  squadron, 
;irt'  :iil  so  many  gross  contradictions  of  a 
Iiriaclple  which  \vc  have  formally  sanc- 
tioned. Let  tho.se  who  think  so  speak 
out  boldly.  Tiiey  have  undoubtedly  a 
<:Iear  case,  if  they  dared  but  state  it. 
Let  slavery  be  considered  as  a  practice 
which  hnmanity  condemn?,  and  which 
civilisation  must  eventually  abolish,  bat 
which  cannot  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  calculations  of  a  great  commercial 
people.  Let  the  coa/^t  squadron  be  im- 
mediately recalled,  and  the  Bights 
thrown  open  to  the  sugar-growers  of  all 
nations  to  procure  their  labourers  on  the 
euMie.<iit  turm^.  Let  them  make  as  much 
-iigar  as  they  can  each  for  itself,  and  let 
the  airency  by  which  this  article  is  pro- 
duced be  as  much  a  matter  of  indi£fer- 
ence  as  in  the  case  of  any  otlier  article, 
and  th}i  may  Hugar  fairly  be  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  free  trade.  If  the 
West  Indians  then  applied  for  protection, 
we  miglit  well  repulse  a  petition  for  so 
obsolete  a  nicanure  ;  but  to  take  refuge 
in  such  iib'rtract  theories  now  is  to  blow 
hut  and  cold  with  the  hamc  breath  —  to 
prea<h  up  humanity  from  one  side  of  the 
pnlpit  and  erunomy  from  tlio  other,  tak- 
ing care  the  while  to  appropriate  to  our 
iiwn  pocket-j  tlie  advantages  of  the  latter 
doctriiio,  and  to  saddle  our  coloui-^ts  witli 
tlic  expenses*  of  the  former. 
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Aii'l  what  U  it  that  our  cohnii<ts 
Ti^kr  What  is  thi*  cxlravajyant  pro- 
P'»s;il  wliicii  wr  ari'  ]>n'i>aio<l  to  ivjoct 
at  th<."  co>t  of  the*  h»s<  of  our  most 
rVilih'  po.s>c>»sions,  and  of  noarly  two 
hiiin.lrod  i!iilli'»ir-*  (d*  Briti-ih  cajdtal  ? 
Siinjdy  thi<,  that  in  tho  mi-antinn* 
-iich  a  di-Jtiin'tivi'  duly  slmnM  Ix* 
.•nlnni'il  a.^  will  allow  thi.*m  t«»  rom- 
jictr  oil  tt'nn>  <'f  iMjualiiy  witli  tin* 
.•lav<'-;.'rowin;r  *^a!i's.  Lrt  thi>  aloiio 
I.<^  ''rnnifiK  and  tlirv  hav**  nn  wish  to 
iiitriliTi'  with  any  niln-r  fiscal  rocrula- 
linn.  And  what  wonhl  bo  •the  amount 
«d'  (litlVrfUtial  duty  n.'f|uirorl  ?  Kot 
nioro.  a.>  wi*  a]i]»ndu'nd,  than  ton 
-liilliuL'-i  the  hnndri'd  -  wrijrht.  It 
has  Imtu  ran'luily  calcuiatrd  that 
till'  liiiii-h  ]»lantcr  cann<»t  rai^o  aiul 
^»*nd  hix  sutrar  to  th«-  li<«nu?  market  at 
;i  |i»wi;r  C'»M  tiiuii  foriv  shiliimr'*.     Tii 


measure,  the  average  price  lost  year 
ho-s  been  thirty-eight  shillings,  and 
consequently  the  planter  has  been 
manufacturing,  not  only  without  pro- 
fit, but  at  an  actual  loss.  Next  year, 
or  rather  after  next  July,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  reductive  scale  will  increase 
his  loss,  supposing  him  still  to  culti- 
vate, from  two  shillings  to  three  and 
sixpence  per  hundred-weight  and  so 
on  until  1851,  when  he  will  have  to 
pay  six  pounds  per  ton  for  the  privilege 
ofY'rowin^  sugar,  without  a  sin^e 
farthing  of  return ! 

Is  then  the  request  of  these  men, 
who  are  our  own  fellow-subjects  and 
citizens,  in  any  way  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable? AVe  have  chosen  to  deprive 
them  of  labour,  promising  theui  iill 
the  while  sympathy  and  iirotectiun, 
and  are  we  not  bound  in  some  measure 
to  redeem  the  pledge?  They  rcquuv 
a  ditferential  duty  only  until  such 
time  as  they  can  command  a  snpply 
of  free  and  plentiful  labour.  To  tliis 
object  the  attention  of  government, 
and  of  the  true  philanthropists  of  the 
coimtr*',  onght  to  be  directed.  There 
i.s  a  noble  field  laid  open  for  tlieir 
exertions.  The  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing altogether  the  slave-trade,  is 
by  promoting,  to  the  uttennost  of  our 
l)o%vcr,  a  tree  immigration  from  Africa 
to  onr  colonies,  a  measure  which  wc 
are  c(rrtain  would  verj'  soon  sufterscde 
the  necessity  of  a  Uoekading  squadron. 
For  how  can  we  ever  exi»ect  that  such 
an  armament  will  prove  cfTi'ctnal  in 
chocking  tliat  wicked  traffic,  whilst, 
at  the  HanilTtimo,  wo  are  directly 
encoura<;ing  it^  by  augmenting  the 
eonsumpt  of  llB  produce  in  free  aud 
scrupulous  Britain?  Shame  ob  such 
contem])tiblc  and  deceptive  policy! 
Shame  on  the  men  who,  with  libe- 
rali.<<m  on  their  lips.  ar«  aH.  Ibe  while 
cnirajred  in  riveting  the  fetters  of  the 
iioudsman !  And  shame  to  all  of  us, 
ir  we  permit  our  oldest  aud  most 
aitaehi'd  colonies  to  hi]>.se  into  decay, 
and  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjecti 
to  be  consi«;ned  to  ruin !  for  the  sake 
of  a  thi'orv  which,  in  this  matter  at 
lea>tt,  ha.s  not  even  the  merit  uf  being 
based  upon  consistent  or  intelligible 
prineiple! 
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iTwonld  bean  unpanlonablc  attoc- 
tatlou  of  modesty  indeed,  ifAIagasut- 
fered  any  considerations  wliatcver  to 
interfere  between  herself  and  the  cor- 
dial recognition  of  a  snccess  achieved 
by  a  favourite  child,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  world.  Is  the 
parent  alone  to  hold  her  peace,  whou 
crowds  arc  flinging  up  their  caps 
rejoicing  at  the  triumph  of  the  .sou  V 
Is  natore  to  resign  her  dearest  prero- 
gative, in  order  to  comply  with  the 
unnatural  requirements  of  a  dastard 
hypocrisy?  Must  we  still  hear  on  all 
sides  the  honest  congratulations  of 
strangers,  and  are  wo  not  to  d»)  hom- 
age to  the  grateful  spirit  within  us, 
by  shaking  oar  own  flesh  and  bloo<l 
liythe  hand  ?  Flesh  and  blood  revolt 
from  the  insinuation  !  Wo  know,  as 
wrll  as  the  dullest,  that  it  is  a  delicate 
matter  for  Maga  to  speak  to  mankind, 
as  truth  and  her  heart  dictate,  with 
respect  to  some  of  her  progeny.  But 
what  has  delicacy  to  do  with  justice  'i 
WasBratos  delicate  when  he  judged 
bis  own  son,  and  hung  him  up  fur  the 
pablic  good  ?  Maga  8uff(»rs  tlic  world 
to  judge  of  her  offspring,  and  contents 
herself  with  a  simple  announcement 
'rf  the  happy  verdict.  It  is  her  duty, 
JW  well  as  her  delight,  to  chronic h' 
tlw  sentence.  If  she  did  less,  she 
would  do  ^Tong  to  her  own :  sIk* 
^Djght  do  more,  and  still  be  just  to  her 
njighty  and  conflding  public. 

The  author  of  the  volume  whoso  titlo 
heads  this  article,  first  appeared  before 
tbe  public  as  a  writer  in  this  Alaga- 
^'ine  m  the  month  of  August  1830. 
He  was  then  but  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age  ;  yet,  in  his  "  Diary  of  a 
^te  Physician,'*  he  at  once  took  his 
I'lace  in  the  front  ranks  of  literature. 


and  seized  wyon  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
work  is  too  well  known  to  need 
minute  description  here.  The  variety 
oT  incident  and  character,  the  extra- 
ordinary fidelity  of  dolineatiun,  the 
vigorous  style,  the  touching  pathus, 
the  commanding  knowledge  of  men 
and  human  passions  which  it  exhibits, 
are  as  familiar  to  our  readers  as  they 
wen^  surprising  in  a  youth  scarcely  oiit 
of  his  teens, — a  mere  tyro  in  literature, 
— and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  a  re- 
jected aspirant,  in  many  quarters,*  for 
tliose  lofty  honours  which  he  has  since 
so  bravely  and  so  honourably  won . 
*' The  Diary  of  a  Physician'* — carried 
on  at  intervals  from  the  vear  I«30  to 
tlie  vear  18j>7 — maintained  its  m-ound 
from  first  to  hist.  Since  the  last 
chapter  appeared  in  these  pages,  the 
sj'ries  ha:*  been  printed  and  published, 
i*ej)rinted  and  republished,  stereo- 
typi'd  for  England,  pirated  for  Ame- 
rica, and  translated  for  the  Continent. 
The  interest  which  the  powerful  tales 
first  excited,  is  unabated  to  this  hour. 
I'he  regular  and  steady  demand  main- 
tained for  the  volumes  indicates  their 
intrinsic  value,  and  declares,  in  lan- 
guage as  emphatic  as  any  that  can 
appeal  to  either  publishers  or  author^, 
the  enduring  character  with  which 
they  are  impressed. 

In  the  year  18.')0.  just  nine  years 
after  the  pubHoati(»n  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  **  L>iar}',*'  appeared  also  in 
these  )>ages  the  first  part  of  Mr 
AVarren's  tale  of  *'Ten  Thousand 
a- Year.''  The  second  production 
derived  no  fjilsc  lustre  from  the  con- 
firmed success  of  its  predecessor. 
The  new  tale  i)re»onted  itself  in  the 
columns  uf  the  Magazine,  as  the  rule 


^*0K  and  Then.  By  Sasiuel  Warren,  F.U.S.  Author  of  •''  Ton  Thousand 
^-Year,*'  and  the  *  Diary  of  a  Late  riiyrficiau.*'  William  lilaokwood  aud  Sons, 
^iinbnrgh  and  London.     1840. 

*  '"The  first  chapter  of  this  *  Diary' — The  Early  Struggle.*. —was  offered  by  mo 
^^ceesiiTely  to  the  conductors  of  three  leading  Magazines  iu  Londou,  and  rejected  as 
^^J^itable  for  their  pages'  and  *  not  likely  to  iutercsft  the  public*  In  despair,  I 
^hoQglit  myself  of  the  great  Northern  Magazine.  I  remember  taking  my  packet  to 
**«  Cadell'd,  in  the  Strand,  with  a  sad  suspicion  that  I  should  never  see  or  hear  any 
r^Ojmore  of  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  month  1  received  a  letter  from  Mr  lilackwootl, 
«  forming  me  tfaiat  he  had  inserted  the  chapter,  aud  begging  me  to  make  arrangements 
ftr  immediately  proceeding  regularly  with  the  series.  It  expressed  his  cordial  ap- 
proval of  the  first  chapter,  and  predicted  that  I  was  likely  to  produce  a  series  of 
pipers  well  suited  for  his  Magazine,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  public.'*— Extract 
from  Preface  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Diarif  of  a  iMte  PhvficUin. 
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is — anonymously.     Mr  Warren  ob- 
tained no  advantage  whatever  from 
his  previously  well-earned  and  con- 
scientiously sustained  reputation.  Ilis 
second  venture  had  nothing  to  rely 
upon    but    itself;    yet,    before    six 
months  had  elapsed,  '*  Ten  Thousand 
a -Year,"  by  the  mere  force  of  its  own 
unquestioned  merit,  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting public  attention  to  an  extent 
seldom  equalled,  and  never  surpassed 
bv  publications  of   a  serial  nature. 
For  two  years  that  attention  never 
flagged  ;  the  public  can  attest  to  this 
remarkable  fact:    we   are  ourselves 
conscious  of  the  avidity  with  which 
number  after  number  of  this  ^lagazinc 
was  sought,  whilst  one  chapter  of  the 
History  of  Tittlebat   Titmouse  still 
remained  to  be  told.  "  Ten  Thousand 
a- Year"  was  a  wholly  different  per- 
formance from  the  "  Diar}'  of  a  Late 
Physician."    The  latter  contained  the 
fruitful  germs  of   at  least  a  dozen 
novels.    Its  short  histories,  designed 
to    convey   a   solemn    and    abiding 
moral,  perfonned  their  office  with  the 
least  possible  elaboration.     Intricacy 
and  subtlety  of  plot  were  not  consi- 
dered, in  a  scheme  in  which  mankind 
was  to  be  moved  and  taught  by  the 
inihience  of  example.    The  taults,  the 
weaknesses,   the  vices  of  humanity, 
were    displayed    in    their   simplest 
forms,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to 
involve  them  in  the  entanglements  of 
an  artfully  contrived  narration.    Kot 
so,  altogether,  in  the  case  of  "  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year."     Here  plot  be- 
came not  a  subordinate  ingredient  in 
the  composition  ;  here  the  salient  and 
strongly-marked  features  of  individual 
character  were  not  alone  considered. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  second 
creation  of  ^Fr  AVan'en's  genius  indi- 
cated at  onc(;  increased  strength  of 
mind,    experience    more    extended, 
knowledge  more  ripened.     The  facul- 
ties of  the  man  were  allied  to  the 
energy  and  passion  of  the  youth,  and 
the  former   ruled  tlie  latter  with  a 
severe  and  salutary  gi-asp.   The  secret 
motivis  of  man  had  been  learnt  in  the 
interim ;    human    springs  of   action 
had  been  detected  in  their  distant 
hiding  places  ;  the  inner  Si»ul  of  the 
world  had  been  more  deeply  pene- 
trated, and  moro  closely  scanned  by 
the  writer's  understandhig.    The  pic- 
tures were  no  lojiger  sketches — the 
masterstrokes  wrre  something  more 


[Feh. 

than  indications.     The  vulgarity  of 
Titmouse  was  shown  with  tho  self- 
denying  patience  and  enlightened  in- 
dustry of  a  surgeon  laying  bare  the 
loatlisomeness  of  a   repeHing  sore. 
What   inclination  would  have  shut 
away  for  ever,  conscientious  duty  re- 
qiured  to  be  exposed.     Vulgarity  is 
exposed  in  the  history  of  Tittlebat 
Titmouse,   and   is   utterly  crushed. 
In  notliing,  however,  is  the  contrast 
between  Mr  Warren  in  1830,   and 
the    same    gentleman   in    1839,    so 
remarkable  as  in  the  conception  of 
Mr  Gammon.  The  character  is  a  per- 
fect emanation  of  instructed  genius ; . 
the   admixture  of  good  and  evil — 
good    in  evil,   and    evil   in  good — 
could  have  been  portrayed  only  by 
one  knowing  thoroughly  **  all  qua-* 
lities  with  a  learnt  spirit  of  hn- 
man  dealings."     None  but  a  creator, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  and  forti- 
fied by  tho  convictions  which  know- 
ledge and  experience  give,  would  have 
conceived — or  if  conceived,  dared — to 
exhibit  the  incomparable  portraiture 
of  which  we  speak.    He,  Gammon, 
stands  immortalised  in  JMr  Warren*s 
pages,  neither  a  monster  of  good  nor 
a  monster  of  evil,  but  partcd^in^  of 
both  qualities;  largely  of  one,  and  m  a 
smaller  degree  of  the  other,  as  is  na- 
ture's wont.   Noble  amongst  the  very 
base,  and  base   amongst   the    very 
noble,  he  is  an  object  of  sorrow  more 
than  of  execration, — of  sympathy,  not 
of  hate,  in  his  evil  associations ;  of  deep 
pity,  not    of  vengeance,    when  he 
mixes  for  a  season  with  the  pure. 
AVanting  religion  and  the  practice  of 
piety,  which  alone  yields  the  highest 
moral  rectitude,  Gammon  falls  to  earn 
approval  even  when  he  most  deserves 
it,  and  in  his  brightest  moments  leaves 
no  better  impression  on  the  mind  than 
that  of  a  wretched  bundle  of  foul 
weeds,  steeped  for  the  time  in  heroism. 
The  seeming  incongruities  of  the  cha- 
racter testify  at  once  to  its  fidelity:  the 
reality  of  the  picture  is  heightened  by 
the  colours  which  the  master,  with  in- 
finite skill,  has  selected  from  his  palette. 
The  incognito  of  Mr  Warren  won 
preserved  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  work;  and  upon  its  completion, 
being  published  in  a  separate  form,  it 
shared  the  well-descr>*cd  success  of  the 
"  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  travelled 
with  it,  cither  in  its  original  garb  or 
asa  translated  book,  into  every  quarter 
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of  the  glol>c.   Bo  it  remembered  that, 
during  the  whole  long  period  of  which 
ire  speak,  Mr  Warren  was  passing  his 
ilajs  in  any  thing  bat  the  luxurious 
ease  of  an  nnoccnpied  gentleman,  or 
of  one  engaged  only  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  intellectual  pleasures.     His 
entrance  into  life  as  a  public  writer 
was  concurrent  with  his  adoption  of 
the  most  arduous  and  diificult  of  all 
professions.     Literature  was  less  his 
busmess    than   his   recreation ;    his 
chosen   evening   pastime    after   the 
noottdaj^s  enervating  heat ;  his  dig- 
nified solace,  not  his  painful  necessity. 
In  plain  words,  whilst  he  used  his  pen 
ftr  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
his  fellows,  Mr  Warren  was  a  labori- 
008  legal  plodder  on  his  own  account 
in  the  Temple;  first  as  a  special 
pleader,  and  afterwards  as  a  counsel ; 
in  which  last  capacity  he  produced,  as  a 
tribute  to  law  as  well  as  to  literature, 
an  important  standard  law-book,  held 
at  this  moment  in  high  repute. 

Now,  if  what  we  have  said  be  true, 
—and  if  it  be  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
be  mformed  of  our  error — we  hold  it 
to  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  Maga 
either  to  look  coldly  upon  Mr  War- 
ren's literary  career,  or  to  stand  mutely 
hy  with  her  hands  behind  her,  when 
all  honest  people  are  vociferously  ap- 
plaudmg  that  gentleman  upon  his 
te  appearance  in  an  entirely  new 
<Jharacter.  If  we  don't  clap  our 
hands,  who  shall  applaud?  No- 
^7  will  respect  the  mother  who 
thinks  her  child  less  worthy  than  the 
^orld  esteems  him.  If  we  should 
hold  oar  peace,  Maga  would  be  des- 
pised—not  by  tlie  world — that  Avould 
not  affect  her  much,  but  by  her  own 
honest  soul,  and  her  eternal  sense  of 
^ght,  which  would  destroy  her.  AVo 
have  held  our  peace  long  enough .  Ira- 
Patieut  as  we  were  to  be  the  first  to 
hail  our  own,  to  introduce  him  to  his 
J^ers  in  the  columns  in  which  first 
he  introduced  himself,  we  have  com- 
Jjitted  violence  to  our  aflection,  and 
hided  our  good  time.  Maga  watched 
^Hh  natural  fond  anxiety  the  pro- 
^edings  of  her  son.  Slie  called  to 
^uid  their  long  connexion,  and  had 
Diatemal  apprehensions — the  best  of 
Whers  have  them  —  lest  the  third 
appearance  of  her  offspring  on  the 
Uteraiy  stage  of  life  might  dim  the 
iostre  of  his  former  efibrts  in  the  same 
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arena.  Moreover,  people  of  a  cer- 
tain age  have  whims  and  fancies. 
Maga,  young,  buxom,  sportive,  and 
healthy  as  she  looks,  has  reached  a 
matron's  years.  I  lor  contemporaries, 
judging  from  her  feats,  and  vexed  in 
heart,  will  not  believe  it.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  their  scepticism  ;  they  look 
old  in  their  infancy.  Maga  has  the 
playfulness  and  elasticity  of  youth  iu 
ner  prime.  If  she  is  so  sprightly  with 
a  load  of  years  upon  her,  she  may 
live  for  ever.  Honest  contempora- 
ries are  right ;  she  may — she  wiijl  I 
But,  as  we  said,  folks  of  a  certain  age 
have  whims.  Men  who  have  pros- 
pered under  one  system  are  not  eager 
to  adopt  and  try  another.  The 
guardianship  of  Maga,  in  Maga*s  eyes, 
casts  a  halo  around  the  doings  of  her 
children.  Mr  Warren  had  achieved 
noble  triumphs,  walking  hand-in-hand 
with  her  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year.  If  he  should  deny 
himself  the  aid  and  run  alone,  might 
he  not  fall?  We  feared  he  might, 
till  we  had  read  his  book,  and  then 
our  fear  was  gone.  But  though  fear 
departed,  modesty — Maga's  ancient 
fault — remained.  Tlie  proprieties  of 
the  case  bade  her  be  silent  till  the 
world  had  spoken.  Tliough  she  was 
not  bound  to  withhold  her  smile  and 
warm  approval  iu  her  royal  ])rivacy, 
sweet  decorum  forbade  a  syllable  of 
public  praise  until  her  panegyric 
might  no  longer  sway  the  universe. 
The  hour  for  breaking  silence  has 
arrived  :  Maga  seizes  it  proudly  and 
unreservedly,  as  her  custom  is  :  who 
shall  blame  her? 

Mr  Warren  has,  indeed,  achieved 
a  signal  and  complete  success.  The 
opinion  which  we  formed  of  his  new 
labour,  ere  it  went  to  press,  is  con- 
firmed and  echoed  by  the  enthusiastic 
unanimity  of  the  public ;  by  those 
who  read,  and  by  those  useful  organs 
which  undertake  to  guide  the  reader's 
taste  and  judgment.  The  first  few 
pages'of  tlie  volume  dispel  at  once  all 
fears  as  to  backsliding  or  downsink- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Fi-esh, 
vigorous,  racy,  and  pure — such  are 
the  well-known  characteristics  of  Mr 
Warren's  style :  they  are  here  as  they 
were  present  in  his  earliest  produc- 
tions almost  twenty  years  ago.  From 
the  first  page  to  the  last,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  exhaustion 
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from  ovor-cropping  or  siiporfetation. 
All  is  new,  healthy,  wliolesome,  and 
genuine  :  bright  as  the  purest  water, 
clear  as  the  summer's  sky,  and  as  full 
of  holy  promise. 

We  think  we  discern  a  sneer  upon 
the  bilious  and  discontented  cheeks  of 
a  certain  class  of  writers  as  they  read 
the  last  two  words.     We  know  the 
gentlemen  well.  They  have  been  scrib- 
bling for  the  last  few  years  with  a 
*'  oneness  of  purpose,"  as  creditable  to 
their  understancUngs  as  it  is  significant 
of  their  ulterior  designs.     "Now  and 
Then"  is  by  no  moans  written  for  their 
especial  delectation,  although,  if  pro- 
l)erly  and  humbly  read  by  the  * '  earnest" 
worthies,  it  would  go  far  to  secure  their 
moral  improvement.   The  volume  nei- 
ther laughs  at  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
nor  ridicules  the  professors  of  religion. 
It  does  not  make  fun  of  ever}-  thing 
serious,    nntil     the    unsophisticated 
reader  is  reduced  to  wondering  whether 
he  is  not  in  duty  bound  to  smile  when 
and  wherever  his  previous  .education 
had  instnicted  him  to  weep :  it  does 
not  consider  that  a  man  bom  on  a 
dunghill  has  all  the  virtues  of  Adam 
before  he  transgressed,  and  that  an- 
other, brought  into  life  on  a  bed  of  down 
in  Grosvenbr  Square,  has,  poor  devil, 
in  virtue  of  his  good  luck,  inherited 
the  vices  of  Satan  and  of  the  whole 
company  of  fallen  divinities.    There 
arc  a  heap  of  Cockneys  now  gain- 
ing  their   miserable  bread    by  the 
promulgation  of  such  doctrines,  who 
will  look  down  with  supreme  contempt 
and  biting  sarcasm  upon  the  book  of 
which  we  treat ;  not,  mark  you,  the 
hrlievera  of  such  doctrines,  but  simply 
the  mischievous  and  impious  promul- 
gators.   Trust  them,  they  prefer  the 
comi>any  of  the  wealthy  and  the  well- 
to-do,  as  they  love  cheese  and  beer 
more  profoundly  than  all  the  moral 
beauty  that  the  earth  contains.   Catch 
them   giving  sixpence  to   a  beggar 
on  a  snowy  day,  or  uttering  a  syllable 
of  human  kindness,  which  costs  them 
nothing,  to  a  houseless  wanderer,  no 
one  being  by.     We  hold  it  to  be  a 
great  jewel  in    the    coronet  of   Mr 
Wan-en,  that  he  sets  his  face  man- 
fully, in  the  present  instance,  against 
th(>  fashion  which  all  honest  men  and 
true  must  deprecate.    The  freedom 
from  the  prevailing  cant  which  his 
book  exhibits,  is  most  refreshing;  the 
certain  upturning  of  misshapen  noses 


which  its  very  tendency  must  effect, 
the  greatest  compliment  yet  paid  to 
his  honest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
morality,  and  of  the  holy  faith  which 
he  professes. 

"  Xow  and  Then"  is  a  Christmas  book 
for  a  Christian  people.    It  is  a  talo 
of  fiction,  which  the  most  devout  may- 
read  with  no  fear  of  insult,  and  with- 
out risk  of  being  obliged  to  suspend 
their  orthodoxy  for  the  sake  of  an 
hour's  pleasant  reading.     The  book 
invests  Christmas  with  its  legitimate 
Christian  associations.    It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  tendency  of  this  spe- 
cies of  literature,  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  to  denude  the  sacred  season 
of  all  these  associations,  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  others  which  are  at 
once  trifling,  urrcligious,  and  heathen- 
ish. We  dwell  upon  tliis  fact,  because 
there  needs  some  courage  boldly  to 
speak  God's  truth  in  an  age  rapidly 
verging  towards  practical  inAdelity. 
In  Parliament,  the  once  great  leader  of 
a  gi-eater  Christian  party  publicly  de- 
nies the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of 
Christian  faith  as  the  test  of  a  legis- 
lator.   In  our  light  literature,  we  find 
references  enough  to  the  goodness  of 
Providence,  but  a  studious  avoidauce 
of  the  name  and  properties  by  which 
that  Providence  is  recognised  when 
we  come  to  our  knees  by  the  bed-side 
or  in  the  sanctuary.  There  is,  we  grant, 
not  so  much  a  denial  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity  every  where 
alyout  us  save  in  the  church,  as  a 
studious  and  utter  disregard  of  them ; 
but  there  is  imminent  peril  in  this 
very   disregard.      Neglect   precedes 
desertion.    Let  us  be  duly  grateful, 
we  say,  to  one  who,  in  the  modest 
pages  of  a  simple  talc,  recalls  us  to  our 
obligations,  and  reminds  us  that  the 
chief  of  duties  here  is  to  cling  linnly 
to  the  faith  by  which  the  world  is 
saved,  and  to  \)TOz\fiXxxi  ftnt prmeipks 
when  that  world  is  basely  shrinkiog 
from  their  free  and  open  recognition. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunder- 
stood. "  Now  and  Tlien"  is  not  a  reli- 
gious novel — ^popularly  so  called.  Mr 
Warren  is  not  on  the  present  occa- 
sion a  ^*  religious  novelist,''  as  contro- 
versial divines,  usurping  the  fanctions 
of  the  tale  writer  are,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  absurdly  styled.  The 
Christianity  which  pervailes  this  book 
Is  pure  and  catholic,  and  has  notUsff 
to  do  with  the  quarrela  of  seda  and 
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classed :  it  is  applicable  to  univer- 
sal humanity.  There  is  no  wX^av 
presumptuons  dabbling  witli  contro- 
verted points  of  Scripture,  which,  ap- 
pearing in  works  of  fiction,  is  utterly 
abominable  and  ludicrous,  even  in  it.s 
futility:  but  the  author,  starting  with 
a  high  and  admirable  purpose,  and 
keeping  that  puq^ose  in  view  to  the 
very  last,  confines  himself  strii!tly  and 
solely  to  what  we  all  reganl  as  Chris- 
tianity's irrevocable  and  fundamental 
principles; — great  saving  truths  whicii 
none  can  blink  with  safety,  and  which 
he  brings  forward  with  an  evident 
profound  sincerity  and  reverencis  im- 
possible to  mistake  and  difiicult  to 
slight. 

The  story,  i)otently  simple  in  itself, 
opens  with  marvellous  simplicity.  We 
quote  from  the  lx?ginning : — 

•Somewhere  abont  a  hundred  years 
ftgo  (bat  in  which  of  our  good  kings' 
reigns,  or  in  which  of  our  sea-coast  coun- 
ties, is  needless  to  be  known)  there  stood, 
quite  by  itself,  in  a  parish  called  Milver- 
stoke,  a  cottage  of  the  better  sort,  which 
no  one  could  have  seen,  some  few  years 
before  that  in  which  it  is  presented  to  our 
notice,  without  its  suggesting  to  him  that 
he  was  looking  at  a  cottage  quite  of  the 
old  English  kind.     It  was  mof^t  snug  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  very  beautiful  ; 
glistening,  as  then  it  did,  in  all  its  frag- 
lant  loTeliness  of  jessamine,  honeysuckle, 
and  sweet-brier.      There,  also,  stood  a 
bee-hive,  in  the   centre  of  the  garden, 
vhich,  stretching  down  to  the  road-side, 
^aa  so  filled    with    flowers,  especially 
wses,  that  nothing  whatever  could  be 
"wn  of  the  ground  in  which  they  grew  ; 
therefore  it  might  well  be  that  the  busy 
little  personages  who  occupied  the  tiny 
^^ansion  so  situated,  conceived  that  the 
lines  had  fallen  to  them  in  very  pleasant 
places  indeed.    Tlie  cottage   was  built 
^ery  substantially,  though  originally  some- 
^liat  ni'delj,  and  principally  of  sea-shore 
"tones.    It  had  a  thick  thatched  roof,  and 
^  walls  were  low.    In  front  there  were 
^iily  two  windows,  with  diamond-shaped 
I^es,  one  above    another,  the    former 
jjnch  larger  than    the    latter,  the  one 
"^longing  to  the  room  of  the  building,  the 
JWier  to  what  miglit  be  called  the  chief 
Jed-room  ;   for  there  were  three  little 
jormitories — ^two  being  small,  and  at  the 
M[of  the  cottage.    Close  behind,  and 
foi&ewhat  to  the  left,  stood  an  elm-tree, 
■  iti  trunk  completely  covered  with  ivy  ; 
^  so  effiectnally  sheltering  the  cottage, 
ftid  otherwise  so  materially  contributing 
to  its  snng,  picturesque  appearance,  that 
tbere  eonid  be  little  doubt  of  the  tree's 


having  reached  its  maturity  before  there 
was  any  such  structure  for  it  to  grace 
and  protect.  Beside  this  tree  was  a 
wicket,  by  which  was  entered  a  little  slip 
of  ground,  half  garden  and  half  orchard. 
All  the  foregoing  formed  the  remnant  of 
a  little  freehold  property,  which  had 
belonged  to  its  present  owner  and  to  his 
family  before  him,  for  several  genera- 
tions. The  initial  letter  (^)  of  their 
name,  Ayliffe,  was  rudely  cut  in  old  Eng- 
lish character  in  a  piece  of  stone  forming 
a  sort  of  centre  facing  over  the  doomray  ; 
and  no  one  then  living  there  knew  when 
that  letter  had  been  cut." 

Such  is  the  scene,  and  such  the  small 
house,  in  and  from  which  the  events 
evolve,  that  form  the  solemn  and 
instructive  narrative.  The  owner  of 
the  cot,  the  foremost  though  the 
humblest  i^ersonnge  in  the  drama,  was 
once  a  substantial,  but  is  now  a  re- 
duced yeoman,  well  stricken  in  years, 
being,  at  the  opening  of  the  story,  dose 
upon  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

'*  The  crown  of  his  head  was  bald,  and 
very  finely  formed  ;  and  the  little  hair 
that  he  had  left  was  of  a  silvery  colour, 
verging  on  white.  His  countenance  and 
figure  were  very  striking  to  an  observant 
beholder,  who  would  have  said  at  once, 
*  That  man  is  of  a  firm  and  upright  cha- 
racter, and  has  seen  trouble,' — all  which 
was  indeed  distinctly  written  in  his  open 
Saxon  features.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear 
blue,  and  steadfast  in  its  gaze  ;  and  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  certain  quaintnees, 
which  seemed  in  keeping  with  his  simple 
and  stem  character.  AH  who  had  ever 
known  Ayliife  entertained  for  him  a  deep 
respect.  He  was  of  a  very  independent 
spirit,  somewhat  taciturn,  and  of  a  retir- 
ing, contemplative  humour.  His  life  wa& 
utterly  blameless,  regulated  throughout 
by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence 
of  Christianity.  The  excellent  vicar  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  reverenced 
him,  holding  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and 
pointing  him  out  as  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  humbly  said,  Bi'bofd  an  Ifraelite  in- 
(hed,  in  vhom  is  tio  ijuile.  Yet  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in 
great  trouble.  Ten  years  before  had  oc- 
curred, in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  every  way  worthy  of  him,  the  first 
great  sorrow  of  his  life.  After  twenty 
years  spent  together  in  happiness  greater 
than  tongue  conid  tell,  it  had  pleased 
God,  who  had  given  her  to  him,  to  take 
her  away — suddenly,  indeed,  but  very 
gently.  He  woke  one  morning,  when  she 
woke  not,  but  lay  sweetly  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death.  His  Sarak  was  gone,  and 
thenceforth  his  great  hope  was  to  follow 
her,  and  be  with  her  again.     His  spirit 
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was  stunned  for  a  while,  but  murmured 
not ;  saying,  with  resignation, '  The  Lord 
hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  occurred  to  him 
a  second  trouble,  great,  but  of  a  different 
kind.  He  was  suddenly  reduced  almost 
to  beggary.  To  enable  the  son  of  an  old 
deceased  friend  to  become  a  collector  of 
public  rates  in  an  adjoining  county,  Ay- 
liffe  had  unsuspiciously  become  his  surety. 
The  man,  howeyer,  for  whom  he  had  done 
this  service,  fell  soon  afterwards  into  in- 
temperate and  dissolute  habits  ;  dishon- 
esty, as  usual,  soon  followed  ;  and  poor 
Ayliffe  was  horrified  one  evening  by  being 
called  upon,  his  principal  having  abscond- 
ed, a  great  defaulter,  to  contribute  to  re- 
pair the  deficiency,  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  bond." 

Ayliffe's  property  was  sacrificed 
at  a  blow.  At  the  time  of  entering 
into  Lis  engagement,  ho  was  the  free- 
hold owner  of  some  forty  or  fifty  acres 
of  ground,  and  the  master  of  some 
smns  of  money  advanced  upon  mort- 
gage to  a  neighbour.  Much  of  this 
went  immediately.  Nor  was  this  ca- 
lamity his  only  one.  lie  had  a  son, 
another  Adam  Ayliffe.  Ayliffe  the 
younger  was  betrothed,  at  this  period 
of  accumulated  misfortune,  to  a  young 
gu-1,  >Yho  jilted  him  in  the  time  of  the 
family  poverty.  The  blow  fell  upon 
the  young  and  proud-hearted  yeoman, 
as  such  blows  will  fall  upon  those  in 
whose  retired  course  a  first  affection 
comes  as  an  abiding  blessing,  or  au 
utter  curse.  A  visible  change  took 
place  both  in  his  character  and  de- 
meanour aft<.T  the  disappointment. 
First  love  in  the  younger  Aylitfe's 
case  was  the  curse  and  not  the  bless- 
ing. All  went  wrong  with  the  family 
from  this  hour.  Adam  finally  mar- 
ried, it  is  true,  a  maiden  residing  with 
Mr  Hyltou,  the  vicar  of  Milverstoke, 
but  the  union,  though  one  of  unques- 
tionable aftcction,  yielded  no  earthly 
happiness.  After  the  loss  of  world- 
ly goods,  Adam  and  his  son  betook 
tliemsclves  to  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence. Tlie  father  became  a  hireling, 
much  to  the  afiiiction  of  his  son,  but 
not  to  his  own  sorrow,  for  he  "heartily 
thanked  God  for  the  strength  that  still 
remained  to  liini,  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  profitably  exerting  that 
strength."  Fatlier,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter, still  resided  in  the  cottage,  being 
it.>  .^le  occupants.  A  year  and  a  lialf 
of  severc  and  constant  exertion  in  the 


ordinary  out-of-door  operations  of 
farming,  and  old  Adam  gave  way.  The 
spirit  was  more  willing  than  the  flesh. 
The  younger  Ayliffe  laboured  then  for 
the  livelihood  of  all,  and  another  was 
added  to  the  group,  in  the  shape  of  an 
infant  son,  bom  about  a  year  after  the 
marriage  of  his  parents,  at  the  peril  of 
its  mother's  life. 

At  this  stace  of  the  history,  the 
remnant  of  old  Ayliffe's  land  is  de- 
manded in  the  way  of  purchase  by  the 
agent  of  the  Earl  of  MilverBtoke, 
(whose  principal  country  residence  ia 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  cottage,) 
and  steadily  refused  by  the  owners. 
The  old  man  assured  Mr  Oxley  that 
it  would  break  his  heart  to  be  sepa- 
rated for  e^'er  from  the  property  of  hli 
fathers,  to  see  their  residence  palled 
down,  and  all  trace  of  it  destroyed  ; 
but  Mr  Oxley's  appetite  for  the  pro- 
perty was  only  whetted  by  the  rolnc- 
tance  of  its  insignificant  proprietor. 

""^  Be  not  a  fool,  Adam  Ayliffe/  [said 
Mr  Ozley,  during  one  of  his  frequent  Tints 
to  the  cottage  on  the  subject  of  this  pur- 
chase ;] '  know  your  interest  and  duty  bet- 
ter. Depend  upon  it,  I  ^ill  not  throw  all 
this  my  trouble  away,  nor  shall  my  Lord 
be  disappointed.  Listen,  therefore,  onoe 
for  all,  to  reason,  and  take  what  is  offered, 
which  is  princely,  and  be  thankfbl  1 ' 

'' '  Well,  well,'  said  Ayliffe,  '  it  seems 
that  I  cannot  say  that  which  will  suit 
you,  Mr  Oxley.  Yet  once  more  wUl  I 
try,  and  with  words  that  perhaps  may 
reach  the  ear  that  mine  cannot.  Will 
you  hear  me  V 

^  '  Ay,  I  will  hear,  sure  enough,  friend 
Adam,'  said  Mr  Ozley,  curiously  ;  on 
which  Ayliffe  took  down  a  large  old  brass- 
bound  book,  and,  opening  it  on  his  lap,read 
with  deliberate  emphasis  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  had  a  vine* 
yard,  which  was  in  Jezreel,  hard  by  the 
palace  of  Ahab  king  of  Samaria. 

**  *  And  Ahab  spake  unto  Naboth,  say- 
ing, Give  mc  thy  vineyard,  that  I  may 
have  it  for  a  garden  of  herbs,  beoanse  it  is 
near  unto  my  house  :  and  I  will  give  thee 
for  it  a  better  vineyard  than  it ;  or,  if  it 
seem  good  to  thee,  I  will  give  thee  the 
worth  of  it  in  money. 

"<And  Naboth  said  to  Ahab,  The 
Lord  forbid  it  me,  that  I  shonld  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.' 

*'  When  he  had  read  these  last  words 
Ayliffe  closed  the  Bible,  and  gazed  at  Mr 
Ozley  in  silence.  For  a  moment  the  latter 
seemed  somewhat  staggered  by  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  had  heard;  bnt  at 
length — '  Oh,  ho,  Adam  !  do  yon  make 
your  Bible  speak  for  yon  in  bnsiness!* 
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aud  he,  in  a  tone  of  rude  jooularitj. 
'  Well,  I  shall  wish  you  good  day  for 
KHne  little  while,  it  may  be,  and  good 
laek  to  yoa  here.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
bit  of  a  place/  he  continaed  as  he  drew 
on  his  gloTes,  glancing,  at  the  same  time, 
eontemptnonsly  round  the  little  room, '  to 
set  such '  store  by  ;  but  be  patient — be 
patient,  Adam  ;  there  is  one  somewhat 
laiger  that  will  be  ready  for  you  by-and- 

bye • 

«  This  insulting  allusion  to  the  work- 
house or  the  county  jail  old  Ayliffe 
leeeired  in  dignified  silence.  Not  so  his 
Boa,who,  rising  with  ominous  calmness 
from  Hke  chair  on  which  he  had  for  some 
time  been  sitting,  as  it  were,  on  thorns, 
and  silent  only  out  of  habitual  deference 
to  his  father,  approached  Mr  Ozley  in  two 
strides,  seized  lum  by  the  collar  with  the 
bud  of  a  giant,  and,  before  his  astonished 
&ther  could  interpose,  had  dragged  Mr 
Oiley  to  the  doorway,  near  which  he  had 
besB  standing,  and  with  a  single  jerk 
flong  him  out  into  the  open  air  with  a 
violence  which  sent  him  staggering  several 
ytrdsy  till  he  fell  down  at  full  length  on 
the  ground. 

* '  Adam,  Adam !  what  have  you  done  !* 
commenced  his  father,  approaching  his 
Bon  wiUi  an  astounded  air. 

*  *  Nay,  nerer  mind  tne,  father,'  mut- 
tered his  son  yehemently,  standing  with 
urns  akimbo,  and  watching  Mr  Ozley 
with  eyes  flashing  fury.  '  There,  Master 
Oxley ;  show  never  here  again  that 
wizened  face  of  yours,  or  worse  may  hap- 
pen. Away  1  Back  to  the  Castle,  and  tell 
him  that  sent  yon  here  what  you  have 
Teceived!  Off!  out  into  the  road,'  he 
added,  raising  his  voice,  and  moving  fu- 
riously towards  Mr  Oxley,  who  preci- 
pitately quitted  the  garden,  '  or  I'll 
teach  you  to  speak   of   the  workhouse 

•gain !    See  that  the  dog$  lick  not * 

**  *  Adam  I  I  charge  you  hold  your 
peace !  '  Baid  the  old  man,  loudly  and 
•Qtboritatively,  and  advancing  towards 
^  Ozley,  who,  however,  having,  after 
ottering  a  few  words  to  himself,  and 
glancing  furiously  at  young  Ayliffe,  has- 
tily mounted  his  horse,  which  had  been 
itanding  fastened  at  the  gate,  had  already 
^oped  out  of  hearing  ;  and  about  that 
ti^in  the  ensuing  day  had  contrived, 
during  an  interview  on  business  with  the 
^1,  to  intimate,  as  if  casually  only,  that 
the  Ayliffes,  who  owned  the  roadside 
^ttage,  had  received  the  liberal  overtures 
>Ude  by  Mr  Ozley  on  his  lordship's 
behalf,  with  ezpressions  of  coarse  disre- 
spect, and  even  malignant  hostility.  Not 
a  syllable  breathed  Mr  Ozley  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  young  Ayliffe  ;  nor  did  he  deem  it 
ezpedientj  for  reasons  of  his  own,  to  sum- 
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mon  his  assailant  to  answer  before  the 
magistrates  for  what  he  had  done." 

Ayliffe  beard  no  more  of  Mr  Oxley, 
bat  his  trials  sadly  increased  from  the 
hour  of  that  gentleman^s  violent  de- 
parture from  his  humble  roof.  The 
poor  remnant  of  his  patrimonial  estate 
had  dwindled  down  to  the  cottage 
and  the  slip  of  ground  attached  to  it. 
Young  Ayliffe  continued  to  work  from 
morning  till  night  like  any  slave  in 
the  plantations;  but  his  industry 
yielded  small  result.  In  addition  to 
the  other  misfortunes,  the  infant 
member  of  this  luckless  household, 
feeble  from  its  birth,  and  likely  to  be 
reared  with  ^fficulty,  became,  by  an 
accident,  maimed  for  life.  The  black 
cloud  had  fairly  settled  over  the 
habitation. 

Sarah,  the  wife,  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  another  child,  when  misery 
appeared  to  have  reached  its  climax. 
The  once  comely  furniture  had  been 
disposed  of  by  degrees  to  purchase 
necessary  food ;  and  nothing  but  hor- 
ror stared  the  unfortunates  in  the  face, 
when  an  accident  took  place  which 
gave  the  final  touch  to  a  dismal  his- 
tory that  appeai*ed  already  complete. 

'*  Young  Ayliffe,  with  heavy  thoughts  in 
his  mind,  burthening  and  depressing  it, 
went  one  day  to  his  work  at  a  farmer's  at 
some  distance  from  Milverstoke,  having 
only  one  companion  the  whole  day  long : 
but  that  companion  appearing  good- 
natured  and  communicative,  the  fhmk 
young  Ayliffe  could  not  refrain  IVom 
talking  about  that  which  was  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts — the  feeble  condition  of 
his  wife,  aud  her  doctor's  constant  re- 
commendation of  nourishing  food.  *  And 
why  don't  you  get  it,  if  you  care  for 
her  I '  inquired  his  companion  with  a 
surprised  air,  resting  for  a  moment  firom 
his  work. 

"'Surely,'  quoth  poor  Ayliffe,  'you 
should  ask  me  why  I  do  not  get  one  of 
the  stars  out  of  the  sky.  Is  meat  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  high  road ! ' 

*' '  No  ;  not  in  the  high  road,'  said  tho 
other,  drily,  *  but  there's  dainty  eating 
for  the  sick  and  the  gentle  to  be  had — 
elsewhere.* 

^  In  plain  English,  Ayliffe's  new  friend 
pointed  at  game  ;  speaking  most  tempt- 
ingly of  hare,  above  all  other  sorts  of 
game,  as  a  dainty  dish,  whether  roast  or 
stewed,  for  those  that  were  sick  and  deli- 
cate ;  and  assured  Ayliffe  that  his  (the 
speaker's)  wife  had  lived  secretly  on  hare 
all  through  her  time  of  trouble,  and  had 
never  in  her  life  thriven  so  well ;  for 
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naught  was  so  nourishing  as  hare's  flesh. 
Poor  Aylifife  listened  to  this  with  but  too 
willing  an  ear,  though  it  went  clean  con- 
trary to  all  his  own  notions,  and  those 
which  he  knew  to  be  entertained  by  his  fa- 
ther. He  resisted  but  very  faintly  the  ar- 
guments of  his  new  friend  ;  who  indeed 
fairly  staggered  Ayliffe,  by  asking  him 


Now  and  Tften.  C^®^* 

holidays.    Here  is  the  castle  and  its 
owner. 

"  Milverstoke  Castle,  to  which  its  next 
lordly  possessor  was  then  on  his  way,  was 
a  truly  magnificent  structure,  worthy  of 
its  superb  situation,  which  was  on  the 
slope  of  a  great  forest,  stretching  down 
to  the  sea-shore.     Seen    from  the  sea. 


lairiy   siaggeruu  jxjiiu.^.,  ^j   ^w-.-e,  "— -  jq   ^q  sea-snore,      oueu    irvui    mc   o«;«, 

whether  he  thought  that  he  did  wrong  if  ^jspecially  by  moonlight,  it  had  a  most 

he"  caught   a  hedgehog,  a   weasel,  or  a  .  • 1    _:.. — „,»«   •^i.oni^^^o  . 

snake,  in  the  field  or  hedge  of  another  ; 
and  if  not,  why  was  it  ditferent  with  a 


hare?     Much  conversation  had  they  of 
this  sort,    in  the  course  of  which  poor 
Ayliflfe,  in  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  na- 
ture, gave  such  a  moving  picture  of  his 
wife's  necessities,  as  greatly  interested  his 
companion  ;  who  said  that  he  happened 
to  have  by  him  a  very  fine  hare  that  had 
been  given  him  by  a  neighbouring  squire, 
and  which  was  greatly  at  Aylilfc's  service. 
After  much  hesitation  he,  with    many 
thanks,  accepted  the   gift  ;  and,  accom- 
panying his  new  friend  to  his  cottage, 
received  into  his  possession  the  promised 
hare,  (a  finer  one  certainly  was  hardly  to 
be  seen,)  and  made  his  way  home  with 
his  perilous  present,  under  cover  of  the 
thickening  shades  of  night.     Wiiat  horrid 
misgivings  he  had,  as  he  went   along  ! 
How  often  he  resolved  either   to  return 
the  hare  to  the  giver,  or  tting  it  over  the 
hedge,  as  he  passed  1     For  he  was  aware 
of  his  danger  :    there  being  no  part  of 
England  where  game  was  more  strictly 
preserved,  more  closely  looked  after,  or 
poachers  more  severely  punished,  than  at 
Milverstoke.     Bat  he  thought  of  his  wifo 
— of  the  relish  with  which  she  must  par- 
take of  this  hare  ;  and  by  the  inspiriting 
aid  of  thoughts  such  as  these,  he  nerved 
himself  to  encounter  her  suspicions,  and 
his  father's  rebuke  and  reproaches." 

That  robiikc  and  thoso  reproaches 
lie  encountered.  Happy  had  he  been 
had  he  encountered  nothin^j:  worse  ! 
The  hare  was  roj(;cted  by  tlio  upright 
father,  but  the  rejection  did  not  save 
the  son.  He  had  l)ecn  ontrap])ed  into 
ncceptinfr  the  gift  by  one  who  had 
^ient  a  companion  to  watch  him  home, 
and  who,  in  order  to  obtain  half  the 
penalty,  forthwith  informed  against 
the  unfortunate  receiver.  The  receiver 
was  fined,  but  iVIr  Hylton,  the  vicar, 
paid  the  sum  required,  and  released 
him  from  his  trouble. 

Whilst  matters  arc  looking  so  black 
at  the  cottage,  there  is  j«)yousness 
enough  at  the  neighbouring  castle. 
The  season  is  Christmas,  and  Viscount 
Alkmond,  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
the  Karl  of  ^Milverstoke,  has  amved 
;:i    tin-  on-ll.-'  t«.'  T>i^-  tiio  C^iri-tir.as 
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imposing  and   picturesque   appearance  ; 
but  from  no  part  of  the  surrounding  land 
was  it  visible  at  all,  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  woodland  in  which  it  was  em- 
bosomed.   The  Earl  of  Milverstoke,  then 
lord  of  that  stately  residence,  had  a  per- 
sonal   appearance    and    bearing   which 
might  he  imagined  somewhat  in  unison 
wi?h  its  leading  characteristics.     He  was 
tall,   thin,   and  erect ;   his  manner  was 
composed,  his   countenance  refined  and 
intellectual,  and  his  features  comely  ;  his 
hair  had  been  for  some  years  changed 
from  jet-black  into  iron-gray.  His  bearing 
was  lofty,  sometimes  even  to  repulsive- 
ness  ;  his  temper  and  spirit  haughty  and 
.SL'lf-reliant.       Opposition     to    his    will, 
equally  in  great  or  small  things,  rendered 
tliat  arbitrary  will  inflexible,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence  or  sacrifice  ; 
for'he  gave  himself  credit  for  never  acting 
from  impulse,  but  always  from  superior 
di.icretiou  and  deliberation.     He  was  a 
man    of   powerful    intellect,    extensive 
knowledge,  and  admirably  fitted  for  pub- 
lic   affairs,— in  which,   indeed,  he    had 
borne  a  conspicuous  part,  till  his  imperi- 
ous and  exacting  temper  had  rendered 
him  intolerable  to  his  colleagues,  andob- 
jiM'tiouable  even  to  his  sovereign,   from 
whose  service  he  had  rdirfd,  to  use  a 
courteous   word,   in   disdainful    disgust, 
<ome  five  years  before  being  presented  to 
tlic  reader.    He  possessed  a  vast  fortune, 
and  two  or  three  princely  residences  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Of  these 
Milverstoke  was  the  principal  ;  and  its 
stern  solitude  suiting  his  gloomy  humour, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  it  on  quitting 
public  life.     He  had  been  a  widower  for 
njany  vears,  and,  since  becoming  -snch, 
hud  be'come  alienated   from  the  distin- 
guished family  of  his  late  countess;  whose 
ardent  and  sensitive  disposition  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  utteriy  crushed  by 
the  iron  despotism  of  an  unfeeling  and 
domineering  husband.    Whatever  founda- 
tion there  might  have  been  for  this  sup- 
position, it   contributed  to  imbitter  the 
feelings  of  the  Eari,  and   strengthen  a 
tendency  to  misanthropy.     Still  his  cha- 
racter had  fine  features.     He  was  most 
munificent  ;  the  very  soul  of  honour  ;  a 
perfect  gentleman;  and  of  irreproachable 
morals.     He  professed    a  firm  beUef  m 
Christianitv,  and  was  exemplary  in  the 
tv..  ;/!...u-«'.^  of  w':  :it  he  considered  to  lie 
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the  daties  which  it  imposed  apon  him.  He 
would  listen  to  the  inouleation  of  the 
Christian  virtaes  of  humility,  gentleness, 
&ad  fi>rgiTeness  of  injury,  with  a  kind  of 
Btem  complacency  ;    unaware,    all   the 
while,  that  they  no  more  existed  within 
himself,  than  fire  could  be  elicited  from 
the  sculptured  marble.    Most  of  his  day- 
time he  spent  in  his  library,  or  in  solitary 
drives,  or  walks  along  the  sea-shore  or  in 
the  country.    Unfortunately,  he  took  no 
personal  part^  nor  felt  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  his  vast  re- 
Tenaes   and   extensive    private   affairs ; 
intrusting  them,  as  has  been  already  inti- 
iDAted,  implicitly  to  others.     Wlieu   he 
rode  through  the  village,  which  lay  shel- 
tered near  the  confines  of  the  woodland 
^  which    his    castle   was    situated,  he 
appeared  to  have  no  interest  in  it  or  its 
&bitants,  though  nearly  all  of  them 
were  his  own  tenantry.    His  agent,  Mr 
Oxley,  was  their  real  master. 

^  Mr  Uylton  was  one  of  his  lordship's 
^ioeuional  chaplains,  but  by  no  means  on 
intimate  terms  with  him  ;  for  that  the 
vicur's  firm  independent  character  unfit- 
ting him.  While  he  acknowledged  the 
commanding  talents  of  the  Earl,  his  lord- 
ship was,  on  his  part,  fully  aware  of  Mr 
Hylton's  strong  intellect,  superior  scholar- 
ship, and  the  pure  and  lofty  spirit  in 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  spiritual 
duties.  The  good  vicar  of  Milverstokc 
luiew  not  what  was  meant  by  the  fear  of 
nian-and  that  his  stately  parishioner  had 
had  many  opportunities  of  observing  ; 
^nd,  in  short,  Mr  Hylton  was  a  much  less 
freqoent  visitor  at  the  Castle  than  might 
^ht  have  been  supposed,and  was  at  least 
^^nanted,  by  his  position  and  proximity. 

^  Possibly  some  of  the  EarPs  frigid 

'Oaerve  towards  him  was  occasioned  by 

the  cordial    terms  of    intimacy    which 

had  existed  between  him  and  the  late 

^untess — an  excellent  personage,  who, 

living  in  comparative  retirement  at  Mil- 

^<rstoke,    while     her    lord     was    im- 

^Wsed  in   political   life,  had  consulted 

^Hylton  constantly  on  the  early  edu- 

«atioa  of  her  two  children.  The  Earl  had 

^'''*nied  late  in  life,  being  nearly  twenty 

^c&rs  older  than  his  Countess,  who  had 

uroQgiit  him  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

The  former  partook  largely  of  his  father's 

character,  but  in  a  somewhat  mitigated 

i<'riQ ;  he  was  quicker  in  taking  offence 

than  his  father,  but  had  not  his  implaca- 

''i'ity.    If  he   should    succeed    to   that 

father's  titles  and  estates,  he  would  be 

the  first  instance  of  such  direct  succession 

for  nine  generations,  the   Earl   himself 

faring  been  the  third  son  of  a  second  son. 

T'ifl  family  was  of  high  antiquity,  and  its 

fiobie  blood  had  several  times  intermingled 

wifch  that  of  royalty." 


On  ono  of  the  more  advauced  days 
of  the  ChriHtmas  week,  we  are  told 
there  took  place  a  kind  of  military 
banquet  at  the  Castle,  in  compliment 
to  the  officers  of  a  drajjoon  rejjjiment, 
one  of  whose  out -quarters  was  at  th« 
barracks  at  some  two  miles  distance. 
Lord  Alkmond  was  present  at  this 
l)anquet.  During'  its  projrross  his 
lordship  quitted  the  company  tostn*!! 
in  the  woods — wherefore  nolio  knew ; 
but  during  his  evening  walk  he  was 
barbarously  murdered.  Young  Ay  lif!e, 
under  fearfully  suspicious  ciix^unistan- 
ces,  is  arrested  for  the  crime.  lie 
had  been  discovered  near  the  body — 
his  sleeves  were  covered  with  blood— 
ho  had  been  hunted  and  tracked  to  his 
home.    The  cup  of  misery  was  full. 

A  coroner's  inquest  is  held — a 
verdict  of  wilful  nmrder  returned 
a^'ainst  Adam  Aylifie,  who  is  formally 
committed  by  the  magistrate.  He  is 
held  in  custody,  and  must  await  his 
trial.  He  is  not  guilty.  The  reader 
fetds  it  in  spite  of  the  damning  evi- 
dence that  will  be  brought  against  the 
accused  on  the  day  of  his  solemn  trial : 
the  father  is  aware  of  it,  and  sustains 
his  manly  soul  with  the  consciousness, 
dreadful  as  may  be  the  unjust  and  as 
yet  unspoken  sentence.  Old  Adam 
has  gone  to  his  child  in  prison.  Be- 
hold the  miserable  pair!  Listen  to 
the  pathetic  appeal. 

"  They  were  allowed  to  be  alone  for  a 
short  time,  the  doctor  and  nur^e  of  the 
prison  being  within  call,  if  need  might  be. 
Tho  prisoner  gently  raised  his  father's 
cold  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it,  and 
neither  spoke  for  a  few  minutes ;  at 
length — 

'' '  Adam  !  Adam  ! '  said  the  old  man  in 
a  low  tremulous  whisper,  '  art  thou  inno- 
cent or  guilty  1 '  and  his  anguished  eyes 
seemed  staring  into  the  very  soul  of  his 
son,  who  calmly  replied, — 

« *  Father,  before  God  Almighty,  I  be 
as  innocent  as  thou  art,  nor  know  I  who 
did  this  terrible  deed.' 

'* '  Dost  thou  say  it  ?  Dost  thou  say 
it  1  I  never  knew  thee  to  lie  to  me, 
Adam  ! '  said  his  father  eagerly,  half 
rising  from  the  stool  on  which  he  sate. 
'  Dost  thou  say  this  before  God,  whom 
thou  art  only  too  likely,'  he  shuddered, 
'  to  see,  after  next  Assizes,  face  to  face  I ' 

"  *  Ay,  I  do,  father,'  replied  his  son, 
fixing  his  eyes  solemnly  and  steadily  ou 
those  of  his  father,  who  slowly  rose  and 
placed  his  trembling  arms  around  hissoDy 
and  embraced  him  in  silence  :  '  How  is 
Sarah  V  faltered  the  prisoner,  faintly. 
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" '  Ask  me  not,  Adam,'  said  the  old 
man  ;  who  quickly  added,  perceiving  the 
Euddeo  agitation  of  his  son,  '  but  she  is 
not  dead  ;  she  hath  been  kindly  cared  for.' 

<* '  And  the  lad  \ '  said  the  prisoner, 
still  more  faintly. 

*' '  He  is  well,'  said  the  old  man  ;  and 
the  prisoner  shook  his  head  in  silence, 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks  through 
closed  eyelids." 

There  is  another  too,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  circumstances  which  ciirry  convic- 
tion to  the  minds  of  others,  is  morally 
certain  of  the  innocence  of  Adam  Ay- 
liffe.     At  the  beginning  of  the  nana- 
tive  we  are  informed  that,  "  as  father 
and  son  would  stand  suddenly  unco- 
vered, while  the  reverend  vicar  passed 
or  met  them  on   his  way  into  the 
church,  his    heart  yearned   towards 
them  both :  he  thoroughly  loved  and 
respected  them,  and  was  in  a  certain 
way  proud  of  two  such  specimens  of 
the  English  yeoman  ;  and,  above  all, 
charmed  with  the  good  example  which 
they  set  to  all  his  other  parishioners. 
Now  the  vicar  had  from  Adam's  boy- 
hood entertained  a  liking  for  him,  and 
had  personally  bestowed  no  inconsider- 
able pains  upon  his  education,  which 
though  plain,  as  suited  his  position, 
was  yet  sound  and  substantial."  This 
vicar  trusted  the  manhood  of  the  blood- 
guiltless  Adam  as  he  had  affection- 
ately attached  himself  to  his  youth. 
To  suppose  him  guilty  of  the  crime  was 
to  have  implicit  faith  in  circumstantial 
evidence,  treacherous  and  deceitful  at 
the  best,   and   to  spurn   the  actual 
knowledge  gained  from  the  decided 
tenor  of  a  life  which  could  not  speak 
false.  Adam  AylifTe  could  not  become 
a  murderer  and  still  be  Adam  AylifTe. 
lie  was  himself,  rational  and  sane ; 
he  was  therefore  guiltless.    So  argued 
the  minister  of  God :  so  must  the  good 
and  piuus    always    argue,    similarly 
placed.     A  world  in  arms  against  the 
miserable  prisoner  would   not  have 
moved  the  vicar  from  his  strong  con- 
viction, or  frightened  him  from  the 
prisoner's  side.     Providence,  the  just, 
so  willed  it ! 

The  trial  came.  The  fiond  of  cir- 
cnmstance  fur  the  hour  triumphed  over 
the  as  yet  invisible  spirit  of  truth. 
Mortal  men  could  do  no  other  than 
they  did.  Seeing  through  a  glass 
darkly,  they  pronounced  judgment, 
with  tiie  veil  still  undrawn.  Adam 
Aylitl'e,  the  innocent,  the  well-mean- 


ing, the  sorely-tried,  but  the  still  up- 
right, was  condemned  to  die  the  death 
of  a  malefactor,  for  the  shedding  of 
blood  which  he  had  never  spilt.  The 
wretched  convict  is  removed  at  once 
frum  the  bar  of  the  Court  to  the  con- 
demned cell.  He  is  scarcely  there 
before  Mr  Hylton,  the  incredulous 
clergyman,  is  at  his  side.  The  inter- 
view is  long,  and  deeply  interesting* 
The  frantic  despair  of  the  hapless 
prisoner  is  gradually  softened,  and  his 
mind  turned  to  Go<l  by  the  pious 
counsels  and  arguments  of  his  indefati- 
gable pastor.  Mr  Hylton  leaves  the 
cell  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  j)oor  Adam  Ayliffe. 

lie  is  sentenced,  not  yet  hanged. 
The  word  has  gone  forth,  but  the 
decree   is   not  yet   executed.     God" 
is  just,  but  as  merciful  as  just,  and 
may  interpose  and  save  the   long- 
suficring   for    His    glory    and  their 
happiness.    Mr  Hylton,  leaving  the 
prison,  is  summoned  to    the  neigfa* 
bouring  barracks.  Arriving  there,  he 
is  ushered  into  a  private  room,  and 
introduced  to  one  Captain  Lutteridge. 
What  has  the  captain  to  say  to  the 
minister  V    What  does  he  know  of  the 
murder?     You  shall  hear.     Durinj^ 
the  trial,  the  judge  remarked  that  it 
was  very  strange  that  Lord  Alkmond 
should  go  out  into  the  woods  on  the 
fatal  night,  and  wondered  that  no  one 
knew  the  reason.   Now  Captain  Lnt- 
teridge  did  not  know  the  reason,  but 
he  had  possibly,  only  x)ossibly,  a  clue 
to  it.    A  subject  had  been  mentioned 
during  the  dinner  on  the  memorable 
night,  which  had  evidently  distressed 
his  lordship,  and,  it  may  be,  called  hiai 
forth.  What  that  subject  was,  he,  the 
ca))taiu,  knew^,  but,  without  })erml88loa 
from  the  Earl  of  Miiverstoke,  would 
not  state, — he  being  a  soldier,  a  man  of 
lionour,  and  incapable  of  betraying 
confidential  intercourse,  as  it  were, 
spoken  at  the  table  of  his  noble  host.. 
It  was  a  case  of  life    and    death. 
Adam  Ayliffe  had  an  advocate  with 
the  captain  more  anxious  and  impres- 
sive than  the  paid  counsel  who  had 
served  him  on  his  trial,  and  Mr  Hyl- 
ton did  his  duty  faithfully.   Before  he 
quitted  Captain  Lutteridget  that  offi- 
cer had  undertaken  to  wait  npou  tlio 
Karl  of  Miiverstoke,  and  to  obtain,  if  it 
might  be,  his  |>ermission  to  communi- 
cate the  secret.     The  captain  kept 
liis^  word,  but  to  little  puq)0?e.    The 
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Kail  forbade  all  mention  of  the  mcl- 
andioly  scene,  and  gave  his  visitor 
no  enconragement.    But  Mr  Hylton 
waited  not  for  encouragement  or  aid. 
Before  Captain  Lutteridge  returned 
from  Milverstoke  Castle,  the  indefa- 
tigable minister  was  already  on  his 
r^  to  London,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  in- 
form that  fnnctionary  that  there  was 
a  secret,  and  to  entreat  a  i-espite  upon 
that  gronnd ;  but  not  upon  that  ground 
alone.    Another  gleam  of  sunshine, 
thin  as  hair,  stole  through  the  stormy 
slty.    A  letter  had  been  received  by 
^Hylton,  that  hinted  at  guilt  else- 
where, removing   it   from   Ayliffe's 
stiinless  cottage.    Fragile  as  the  do- 
cument was,  the  ambassador  of  the 
crademned  relied  upon  it  as  though 
J|had  been  a  rock.    And  not  in  vain ! 
'^m  the  Home  Secretary,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  the  judge  who  tried  the 
canse:  the  judge  listened  long  and 
patiently  to  all  that  Mr  Hylton  had 
to  urge  upon  the  miserable  man's  be- 
half, and  finally  ordered  a  fortnight's 
respite,  with  the  view  of  giving  time 
for  confirmation  of  the  important  let- 
ter's intimations. 

The  unconquerable  Mr  Hylton  re- 
turned to  Milverstoke.  He  sees  the 
Earl,  who  spurns  him  from  his  door 
as  a  reward  for  his  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference between  justice  and  the  mur- 
derer of  his  son :  he  sees  the  Earl's 
daughter,  and  pleads  with  her  on  be- 
half of  the  doomed :  he  sees  Captain 
Latteridge, — he  leaves  no  stone  un- 
tamed, to  secure,  if  not  the  pardon  of 
his  client,  at  least  the  remission  of  the 
punishment  to  which,  in  his  inmost 
heart,  he  believed  him  most  unjustly 
sentenced.  His  success  is  far  from 
equal  to  his  zeal.  The  proud  Earl's 
heart  is  obdurate.  Who  can  wonder 
at  it  ?  The  gentle  daughter  would  do 
mtich,  but  has  the  power  to  do  little; 
and  Captain  Lutteridge,  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  is  disinclined  to 
save  a  murderer  from  the  gallows,  even 
if  he  had  the  ability,  which  he  has  not. 
The  fortnight  is  coming  quickly  to 
an  end,  and  there  is  no  arrival  of 
favourable  news.  Shortly  before  its 
close,  Mr  Hylton  receives  a  brief  mes- 
sage from  the  unhappy  occupant  of 
the  condemned  cell,  which  he  dares 
iiot  disregard.  It  is  this—"  /  go  bach 
into  darkness  while  you  are  away,''^ 
Mr  Hylton  mounts  his  horse  and  sets 
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off.  It  is  a  melancholy  errand,  but 
we  will  take  courage  and  accompany' 
him.  The  scene  is  grand  as  it  is 
awful : — 

'*  As  he  rode  along,  his  miud  lost  eight 
almost  entirely  of  the  temporal  in  the 
spiritual,  the  present  in  the  future,  in- 
terests of  the  condemned ;  and  by  the 
time  that  he  had  reached  the  gaol,  his 
miud  was  in  an  elevated  frame,  befitting 
the  solemn  and  .  sublime  considerations 
with  whicli  it  had  been  engaged. 

"  A  turnkey,  with  loaded  blunderbuss 
on  his  arm,  leaned  against  the  cell  door, 
which  he  opened  for  Mr  Hylton  in  silence, 
as  he  approached ;  disclosing  poor  AyliffSs 
sitting  on  his  bench,  double-ironed,  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands,  his  elbows  sup- 
ported by  liis  knees.  He  did  not  move 
on  the  entrance  of  Mr  Hylton,  as  his 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  by  the 
turnkey. 

<'' Adam  !  Adam  !— the  Lord  be  with 
you!  Amen!'  solemnly  exclaimed  Mr 
Hylton,  gently  taking  in  his  liand  one  of 
the  prisoner's. 

**  Ayliffe  suddenly  started  up,  a  gaunt 
figure,  rattling  in  his  irons,  and  grasping 
in  both  his  hands  that  of  Mr  Hylton, 
carried  it  to  his  heart,  to  which  he  pressed 
it  for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  then, 
bursting  into  tears,  sunk  again  on  his 
bench. 

'''God  bless  you,  Adam!  and  lift  up 
the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  you! 
Put  your  trust  in  him:  but  remember 
that  he  is  the  all-seeing,  the  omniscient^ 
omnipotent  God,  vho  it  of  purer  eyet  than 
to  behold  iniquity!* 

"Ayliffe  wept  in  silence,  and  with 
reverent  affection  of  manner  pressed  to 
his  lips  the  still-retained  hand  of  Mr 
Hylton. 

" '  Come,  Adam!  speak!  Speak  to  your 
pastor — your  friend — your  minister!* 

" '  You  seem  an  angel,  sir ! '  said  Ayliffe, 
looking  at  him  with  a  dull,  oppressed 
eye,  that  was  heart-breaking. 

*"Why  an  angel,  Adam!  I  bring 
you,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  shaking  his  head, 
and  sighing,  'no  earthly  good  news 
whatever;  nothing  but  my  unworthy 
offices  to  prepare  you  for  hereafter! 
Prepare!  prepare  to  meet  thy  God,  for 
he  draweth  near !  And  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  his  coming ! ' 

"'  I  was  readier  for  my  change  when 
last  I  saw  you,  sir,  than  now,'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  a  suppressed  groan,  coTer- 
ing  his  face  with  his  manacled  hands. 

*"  How  is  that,  poor  Adam  V 

" '  Ah ! — I  was,  so  it  seemed,  half  over 
Jordan,  and  have  been  dragged  back.  I 
see  not  now  that  other  bright  shore  which 
made  me  forget  earth!  All  now  is- 
dark!' 
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<*  Ilia  wards  smote  Mr  Hylton  to  the 
heart.  'Why  is  thisi  why  should  it 
be  i  Adam!'  said  he,  very  earnestly, 
*  have  you  ever  been,  can  you  possibly 
ever  be,  out  of  God's  hands?  What 
happens  but  from  God  i  And  if  He  hath 
prolonged  this  your  bitter,  bitter  trial, 
what  bhould  you,  what  can  you  do,  but 
submit  to  His  infinite  power  and  good- 
ness? JIf  (foth  hot  afflict  w'dlimjli/f  uor 
qrieve  the  children  vf  men,  to  crash  under 
hisfict  all  the  jtritunerg  of  the  earth !  He 
vdl  not  ca»t  off  for  crer;  hut  though  he 
Cituge  ;iruf  yet  will  he  hare  compamon 
accordiifj  ^'  the  multitude  of  his  inercies!* 

"*  Oh,  sir!  ol't  do  1  tliink  his  mercy  is 
clean  gone  for  ever !  Why — wliy  am  I 
lierc?*  he  continued,  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence. *  He  knoweth  my  innocence — 
yet  will  make  me  die  the  death  of  the 
ijuilty  !     That  cannot,  cannot  be  just  !* 

"*Adam!  Adam!  Satan  is  indeed 
besie^'ing  you !  Even  if,  in  the  awful, 
inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  you  be 
ordained  to  die  for  what  you  did  not, 
have  you  forgotten  that  sublime  and 
awful  truth  and  fact  on  wliich  hang  all 
your  hopes-  the  death  of  Him  who  died, 
the  juftfor  the  unjust  V 

**  Aylifte's  head  sunk  down  on  his  knees. 

"  *  Ah,  sir  !*  t-aid  lie,  tremulously,  after 
a  while,  during  which  Mr  Hylton  inter- 
fered not  with  his  meditations,  *  these 
words  do  drive  me  into  the  dust,  and 
then  raise  mc  again  higher  than  I  was 
before  I ' 

"*  And  «o  they  ought,  Adam.  Is  there 
a  God  i  Has  he  really  revealed  himself? 
Are  the  Scriptures  true  ?  Am  I  the  true 
servant  of  a  true  master?  If  to  all  this 
YOU  say  ym— speak  not  again  distrust- 
fully. If  you  do -if  you  so  think— then 
are  you  too  like  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
Mercy.  1  am  free,  Adam, — you  arc 
bound, — yet  arc  both  our  lives  every 
iu-staut  at  the  command  and  absolute 
'lisposal  of  Him  who  gave  them,  that  we 
might  be  on  trial  here  for  a  little  while. 
Tor  aught  i  know,  I  may  even  yet  die 
before  you,  and  with  greater  pain  and 
grief ;  but  both  of  u.-«  must  die,  and  much 
of  my  life  is  gone  for  ever.  As  your  frail 
fellow-mortal,  then,  1  beseech  you  to 
listen  to  me  !  Our  mode  of  leaving  life 
u  ordered  by  God,  even  as  our  mode  of 
living  in  it.  Tu  some  he  hath  ordained 
riches,  others  poverty ;  some  pleasure, 
others  mi.-ery.  in  this  life;  but  all  for 
reasons,  and  with  objects  best  known, 
nay,  known  only  to  himself!  Adam, 
you  have  now  been  four  days  here  beyond 
that  which  had  been  appointed  you-  -now 
tf^at  we  are  alunc,  have  you  aught  to 
confide  to  me,  as  the  minister  for  whom 
you  have  sent  I  What  «aith  my  M.i-ter? 
If  you   cni.r;-..  y.  ::•  A\\>^  he   i-  faithful 


and  jast  to  forgiTe  you  ;  but  if  yoa  lay 
that  you  have  uo  aiu,  you  deoeive  your- 
self, aud  the  truth  is  not  iu  you.  ^Vnd  if 
that  last  be  so,  Adam,  what  shall  be  said 
of  you,,  what  can  be  hoped  for  you  V 

"  *  If  you  be  thinking  of  that  deed  for 
which  I  am  condemned,'  said  Ayliffe, 
with  a  sudden  radiant  countenance,  'then 
am  I  easy  and  happy.  God,  my  maker, 
and  who  will  be  my  judge,  knoweth 
whether  I  speak  the  truth.  Ayl  ay! 
innocent  am  1  of  this  deed  as  you !' 

" '  It  is  right,  Adam,  that  I  should 
tell  you  tliat  all  mankind  who  know  of 
your  case,  from  the  highest  down  eyen  to 
the  lowest,  do  believe  you  guilty.* 

*"Ah,  sir,  is  not  that  hard  to  heart' 
said  Ayliffe,  with  a  grievous  sigh,  and  a 
countenance  that  looked  unutterable 
things. 

'•  *  It  is,  Adam — it  is  hard ;  yet,  were 
it  harder,  it  must  be  borne.  Here  is 
Lord  Milverstokc,  who  hath  lost  his  son 
— his  only  son — the  heir  to  his  title  aud 
his  vast  possessions — lost  him  in  this 
mysterious  and  horrid  way:  is  not  thai 
hard  to  be  borne  t  Have  you,  Adam, — I 
ask  you  by  your  precious  hopes  of  here- 
after,— animosity  towards  him  who  be- 
lieves you  to  be  his  son's  murderer  I' 

''  Tliere  was  an  awful  silence  for  nearly 
a  minute,  at  the  close  of  which  Aylilfe, 
with  an  angui.'^hed  face,  said, — 

''Oh,  sir!  give  me  time  to  answer 
you!  Pray  for  me!  I  know  whose 
example  I  ought  to  imitate;  but* — he 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a 
reverie,  which  lasted  for  some  time,  at 
the  end  of  which,— 'Sir— Mr  Hylton,' 
said  he  desperately,  'am  I  truly  to  die 
on  Monday  week !  Oh,  tell  me !  tell  me, 
sir !     Life  is  sweet,  I  own !' 

"  He  sprung  towards  Mr  Hylton,  and 
convulsively  grasped  his  hands,  looking 
into  his  face  with  frenzied  earnestness. 

•*  *  I  cannot — 1  will  not  deceire  you, 
Adam,*  replied  Mr  Hylton,  looking  aside, 
and  with  a  profound  sigh.  *My  solemn 
duty  is  to  prepare  you  for  death  I  But — ' 

"  *  Ah  !*  said  he,  with  a  desperate  air, 
*  to  be  hanged  like  a  vile  dog  I — and  every 
one  cursing  me,  who  am  all  the  while 
innocent!  and  no  burial  service  to  be 
Faid  over  my  poor  body! — never— ntfwr 
to  be  buried!'  With  a  dismal  groan  he 
sunk  back,  and  would  have  fallen  fh>m 
the  bench,  but  for  Mr  Hylton's  stepping 
forward.  *  Sir — sir,*  said  Ayliife  pre- 
sently, glaring  with  sudden  wilduess  at 
Mr  Hylton.  '  did  you  see  the  man  at  the 
door  with  the  blunderbuss!  There  he 
stands!  all  day  I  all  night!  but  never 
comes  iu! — never  speaks! — Woold  that 
ho  would  put  it  to  my  head,  aud  finish 
me  in  a  moment!* 

.\'lam !  Adam !  what  awful  language 
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b  thifl  that  I  hear  T  said  Mr  Hylton, 
sternly.  '  Is  this  the  way  that  yoa  hare 
spoken  to  yoar  pious  and  yeuerable 
iatherr 

" '  No !  no  !  no  !  sir  1' — he  pressed  his 
hand  to  his  forehead — *  but  my  poor  head 
wanders !  I — I  am  better  now  !  1  seem 
jut  to  hare  come  oat  of  a  dream.  Bui 
uerer  should  I  dream  thus,  if  you  would 
€Tw  stay  with  me— till — all  is  over  !' 

**  Feeling  it  quite  impossible  to  ask  the 
miserable  convict  such  questions  as  Mr 
Uylton  had  wished,  he  resolved  not  to 
Buke  the  attempt,  but  to  do  it  as  prn- 
dratly  and  as  early  as  might  be,  through 
old  Ayliffe,  or  the  chaplain  or  governor 
of  the  gaol.  He  was  just  about  to  leave, 
and  was  considering  in  what  terms  he 
coold  the  most  effectually  address  him- 
«lf  to  Ayliffe,  when,,  without  any  sum- 
mons having  issued  from  within,  the  door 
was  unlocked,  and  the  turnkey,  thrudtiug 
iii  his  head,  said, — 

***  I  say,  my  man,  here's  the  woman 
^ome  with  thy  child,  that  thou  'st  been 
asking  for.  They'll  come  in  when  the 
gentleman  goes.' 

**  Ayliffe  started  up  from  his  seat  with 
an  eager  motion  towards  the  door,  but 
^^  suddenly  jerked  down  again,  having 
forgotten  in  his  momentary  ecstasy  that 
his  irons  were  attached  to  a  staple  in  the 
floor. 

"*Come,  come,  my  man,*  said  the  turn- 
W»  sternly,  '  thou  must  be  a  bit  quieter, 
^  caa  tell  thee,  if  this  child  is  to  come  to 
tboe.' 

/**GiTe  me  the  lad  !  give  me  the  lad  ! 
?!veine  the  lad  !'  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  hoarse 
whisper,  his  eyes  straining  towards  the 
approaching  figure  of  the  good  wom:in, 
Wiio,  ^itii  a  very  sorrowful  and  appre- 
h'-asive  look,  now  came  in  sight  of  the 
<'ondemned  man. 

/•'Lord    bless    thee,   Adam    Ayliffe!' 

Jhe  began,  bursting  into  tears,  *  L^rJ  love 

^"^e  and  protect  thee,  Adam  !' 

,  J*  *  Give  me  the  lad  ! — show  me  the 

Y"  he  continued,  gazing  intently  at  her, 

^hile  she  tremblingly  pushed  aside  her 

,*^*k;  and  behold  there  lay,  simply  and 

^l^ently  clad,  his  little  boy,  awake,  and 

^i^*^'"?*  apparently  apprehensively,  at  the 

' -J'an^fe  wild   figure   whose   arms   were 

•^tended  to  receive  it ! 

J.  .  '  Adam,  father  of  this  thy  dear  child,' 

-""-^JMr  Uylton,  interposinaj  for  a  moment 

^■-^tween  Ayliffe  and  the  child,  not  with- 

^t  some  alarm,  *wilt   thou  handle    it 

^JJtlerly,  remembering  how  feeble   and 

^jtiiitisr 

*  **0a  this,  poor  Ayliffe  gazed  at  Mr 
/;  Itoa  with  a  face  of  unspeakable  agony, 
J^eeping  lamentably  ;  and  still  extending 
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in  timid  silence,  was  placed  within  them. 
He  sat  down  geutly,  gazing  at  his  child 
for  some  moments  with  a  face  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it.  Then 
he  brought  it  near  to  his  face,  nml  kissed 
incessantly,  but  with  unspeakable  tender- 
nesis,  its  tiny  features,  which  were  quickly 
bedewed  with  his  tears. 

***His  mother! — his  mother  I — his 
mother  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  heart-rending 
tones,  still  gazing  intently  at  its  face, 
which  was  directed  towards  his  own  with 
evident  apprehension.  Its  little  hand  for 
a  moment  clasped  one  of  the  irons  that 
bound  his  father,  but  removed  it  imme- 
diately, probably  from  the  coldness  of 
the  metal.  The  father  saw  this,  and 
seemed  dreadfully  agitated  for  some 
moments  ;  and  Mr  Hylton,  who  also  had 
observed  the  little  circumstance,  was 
greatly  affected,  and  turned  aaide  his 
head.     After  a  while,  - 

"  *  How  easily,  my  little  lad,  could  I 
dash  out  thy  little  brains  against  these 
irons,*  said  Ayliffe,  in  a  low  dt»sperate 
tone  of  voice,  staring  into  the  child's 
face, '  and  save  thee  from  ever  comiug  to 
this  unjust  fate  that  thy  father  hath !' 

"  Mr  Hylton  was  excessively  alarmed, 
but  concealed  his  feelings,  preparing, 
however,  for  some  perilous  and  insane 
action,  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
child.  Tiie  gathering  cloud,  however, 
passed  away,  and  the  manacled  father 
kissed  his  unconscious  child  with  all  his 
former  tenderness. 

••  •  They'll  tell  thee,  poor  lad.  that  I 
was  a  murderer  I  though  it  be  false  as 
hell  !  Tiicy'il  shout  after  thee,  There 
goes  the  murderer's  son  I'  He  paused, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  start  said — 
*  Thpfo  will  be  no  grave  for  thee  or  thy 
motlier  to  come  and  cry  over  !' 

'•  '  Adam,'  said  Mr  Hylton,  very 
anxiously,  *  weary  not  yourself  thus — 
alarm  not  this  poor  child,  by  thus  yield- 
ing to  fear  and  despair  ;  but  rather,  if  it 
can  hereafter  remember  what  passeth 
here  this  day,  may  its  thoughts  be  of  thy 
love  and  of  thy  gentleness  !  If  it  be 
the  will  of  God  that  thou  must  die,  and 
that  unjustly,  as  far  as  men  are  concerned. 
He  will  watch  over  and  provide  for  this 
little  soul,  whom  Ht\  foreseeing  its  fate, 
sent  into  the  world.' 

'•  Ayliffe  lifted  the  child  with  trembling 
arms,  and  pressed  its  cheeks  to  his  lips. 
The  little  creature  did  not  cry.  nor 
appear  likely  to  do  so.  but  seemed  the 
image  of  mute  apprehension.  The  whole 
scene  was  so  painful,  that  Mr  Hylton 
was  not  sorry  when  the  Governor  of  the 
gaol  approached,  to  intimate  that  the 
interview  must  cea>e.  The  prisoner,  «•" 
haustcd  with  viulent  excitement,  quie 
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sarrendercd  his  child  to  his  attendant, 
and  then  silently  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr 
ilyltOD,  who  thereupon  quitted  the  cell  ; 
the  door  of  which  was  immediately  locked 
upon  its  miserable  occupant  :  who  was 
once  again  alone  /" 

From  the  prison  let  us  to  the  great 
Earl's  house.  His  lordship  has  be- 
come morose  and  almost  vindictive 
against  the  supiiosed  murderer  of  his 
son,  from  the  very  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows.  Had  Adam  Ayliffe  been 
suffered  to  die  the  unpitied  death  of 
any  other  heinous  criminal,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  more  pitied  the 
wretched  malefactor  than  the  Earl  of 
Milverstoke  himself.  The  interest 
taken  in  the  convict,  not  only  by  the 
minister,  but  by  his  own  daughter, 
and,  as  he  suspected,  by  the  very 
■widow  of  the  murdered  lord,  his 
daughter-in-law,  seemed  cruel  forget- 
fnlness  of  the  dead,  and  wanton  injury 
to  the  living.  He  upbraided  the  min- 
ister who  preached  the  virtues  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness ;  he  looked  with  anger 
and  violent  impatience  when  others 
dared  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
tlergj'man's  unauthorised  discourse. 
During  an  interview  w  ith  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  the  Earl  had  heard  the  syllables 
for(jive!  dropping  from  the  widow's 
mouth  ;  he  made  no  answer,  but  re- 
paued  to  his  library,  in  which  he 
walked  to  and  fro  f<u*  some  time,  medi- 
tating with  sternness  and  <lis))lacency 
upon  the  word.  Let  us  op<»n  the  door 
gently  and  carefully,  and,  using  our 
lawful  privilege,  look  in. 

''On  taking  his  scat  at  length,  his 
lordship  opened  with  some  sarpriiic  a 
Testament  which  lay  before  him,  and 
guided  by  the  reference  written  by  the 
trembling  fingers  of  his  daughter,  he  read 
as  follows : — *  So  likewiere  shall  my 
heaTcnIy  Father  do  unto  you,  if  ye  from 
your  hearts  fur  give  not  every  one  his 
brother  their  tret«passcs.'  This  verse 
the  Earl  read  hastily,  then  laid  down  the 
book,  folded  hit;  arms,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  seat,  not  with  subdued  feelings, 
bnt  very  highly  indignant.  He  now  saw 
clearly  what  had  boon  intended  by  the 
faint  but  solemn  whinper  of  Lady  Alk- 
mond,  even  could  he  have  before  enter- 
tained a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Oh, 
why  did  not  thoughts  of  the  heavenly 
temper  of  these  two  loving  and  trembling 
spirits  melt  his  stem  heart  (  Twas  not 
frO;   however  :    and   even  au^jrr  swelled 


within  thai  father's  breast  of  uDtamed 
iierceness — anger,  almoet  straggling  and 
shaping  itself  into  the  utterance  of  '  lu- 
terferencc  !  intrusion  !  presumption  !* 
After  a  long  interval,  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  thus  angrily  occupied,  he 
reopened  the  Testament,  and  again  read 
the  sublime  and  awful  declaration  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  yet  smote  it  not 
his  heart.  And  after  a  while,  removing 
the  paper,  he  calmly  replaced  the  sacred 
volume  on  the  spot  f^om  which  it  had 
been  taken  by  Lady  Kmily.  Not  long 
after  he  had  done  so,  he  heard  a  very 
faint  tapping  at  the  distant  door,  but 
without  taking  any  notice  of  it ;  although 
he  had  a  somewhat  disturbing  suspicion 
as  to  the  cause  of  that  same  meek  ap- 
plication,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
made.  The  sound  was  presently  repeated, 
somewhat  louder  ;  on  which,  *  Who's 
there  !— enter  1'  called  out  the  Earl, 
loudly,  and  in  his  usual  stem  tone,  look- 
ing apprehensively  towards  the  door — 
which  was  opened,  as  he  had  thought,  and 
perhaps  feared  it  might  be,  by  Lady 
Emily. 

** '  It  is  I,  dear  papa,'  said  she,  closing 
the  door  after  her,  and  advancing  rather 
rapidly  towards  liim,  who  moved  not 
from  his  seat ;  though  the  appearance  of 
—  NOW — his  only  child,  and  that  a 
daughter,  most  beautiful  in  budding 
womanhood,  and  approaching  a  father 
with  timid,  downcast  looks,  might  well 
have  elicited  some  word  or  gesture  of 
welcoming  affection  and  tenderness. 

** '  What  brings  you  hither,  Emily  V  he 
inquired  coldly,  as  his  daughter,  in  her 
loveliness  and  terror,  stood  within  a  few 
feet  of  him,  her  fine  features  wearing  an 
expression  of  blended  modesty  and  re- 
solution. 

*' '  Do  you  not  know,  my  dearest  papa  \* 
said  she,  gently  ;  '  do  you  not  suspect. 
Do  not  be  angry  !— do  not,  dear  papa, 
look' so  sternly  at  me  !  1  come  to  speak 
with  you,  who  are  my  father,  in  all  love 
and  duty.' 

** '  1  am  not  stem— I  am  not  angry,. 
Kmily.  Have  1  not  ever  been  kind  to 
you  ?  Why,  then,  this  unusual  mode  of 
approaching  and  addressing  me  t  Were 
1  a  mere  tyrant,you  could  not  show  better 
than  your  prcbcnt  manner  does,  that  1 
am  such.' 

*'  His  words  were  kind,  but  his  eye  and 
his  manner  were  blighting.  His  daughter's 
knees  trembled  under  her.  She  glanced 
hastily  at  the  table  in  quest  of  the  little 
book  which  her  liands  had  that  morning 
placed  there ;  and  not  seeing  it,  her* 
heart  sunk. 

** '  Be  seated,  Kmily,'  said  her  father*, 
moving  towards  her  a  chair,  and  gentlj 
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pladng  her  in  it  immediately  opjxMite  to 

him,  at  only  a  Tery  little  distance.    She 

thought    that    she  had  nerer  till   that 

moment  seen    her  father's  face,  or   at 

least  had  never  before  noticed  its  true 

character.    Uow  cold  and  severe   was 

the  look  of  the  penetrating  eyes  now 

fixed  on  her — how  rigid  were  the  fbatures 

—how  commanding  the  expression  which 

they  wore — how    visibly  clonded    with 

sorrow,  and  marked  with  the  traces  of 

offering ! 

"^And  what,  Emily,  would  you  say  T 
^  inquired,  calmly. 

"'Dearest  papa,  I  would  say^ifl  dared, 
yfhki  my  sister  said  to  you  so  short  a 
time  ago — Forgiee  !* 

^*  Whom  f  inquired  the  Earl,  striving 
to  Tepress  all  appearance  of  emotion. 

** '  Him  who  is  to  die  on  Monday  next 
^Adan  Ayliffe.  Oh,  my  dearest  papa, 
^loQot— oh,'do  not  look  so  fearfully  at  me !' 
"*You  mean,  Emily,  fA^  iHnre/^r^  of 
!l^*tr  hrotker  !*  He  paused  for  a  moment. 
'Am  I  right!  Do  I  understand  you  i* 
inqoired  her  father,  gloomily. 

*'*Bat  I  think  that  he  is  not  -  I  do 
^lieve  that  he  is  not.' 

**'*But  how  can  it  concern  yoM,  Emily, 
^0  think  or  believe  on  the  subject  {  Good 
^ild,  meddle  not  with  what  you  under- 
otaind  not.  Who  has  put  you  upon  this, 
Emily  r 
*'*  My  own  heart,  papa.' 
"'Bah,  girl !'  cried  the  Earl,  unable  tu 
I'^strain  his  angry  impulse,  *  do  not 
Pi^tter  nonsense  with  your  father  on  a 
^^hject  like  this.  You  have  been  trained 
^Q(l  tutored  to  torment  me  on  this 
natter  !' 

"'Papa!— my  papa  !— I  trained!  I 
tutored  !  By  whom  ?  Am  I  of  your 
blood  r  said  Lady  Emily,  proudly  and 
indignantly. 

***You  had  better  return,  my  child,  to 
y^nr  occupations' — 

"'Jlyoccupation,  dearest  papa,  is  here, 

and,  so  long  as  you  may  suffer  me  to  be 

with  you,  to  say  few,  but  few  wordn  to 

you.    It  is  hard  if  I  cannot,  I  who  never 

knowingly  grieved  you  in  my  life.    Re-  . 

member  that  I  am  now  your  only  child. 

Yet  I  fear  you  love  me  not  as  yon  ought 

to  love  an  only  child,  or  you  could  not 

8|feak  to  me  as  you  have   just  spoken.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  added,  as 

if  with  a  sudden  desperate  impulse — 

'  My  poor  sister  and  I  do  implore  you  to 

give  this  wretch  a  chance  of  life,  for  we 

both  believe  that  he  is  innocent !' 

'•'  For  a  second  or  two  the  Earl  seemed 
really  astounded  ;  and  well  he  might,  for 
his  youthful  daughter  had  suddenly 
spoken  to  him  with  a  precision  and  dis- 
tinctness of  language,  an  energy  of  man- 


ner,'and  an  expression  of  eye,  such  as 
the  Earl  had  not  dreamed  of  her  being 
able  to  exhibit,  and  told  of  the  strength  of 
purftose  with  which  she  had  come  to  him. 

"*And  you  both  bcIicTO  that  ho  is 
innocent !'  said  he,  echoing  her  words, 
too  much  amazed  to  utter  another  word. 

"  *  Yes,  we  do  !  we  do  !  in  our  hearts. 
My  sister  and  I  have  prayed  to  God 
many  times  for  His  mercy ;  and  she 
desires  me  to  tell  yon  that  sho  has  for- 
given this  man  Ayliffe,  even  though  he 
did  this  dreadful  deed,  and  so  have  I  ; 
wife  and  sister  of  the  dear  one  dead,  we 
both  forgive,  even  though  the  poor  wretch 
be  guilty  ;  but  we  believe  him  innocent, 
and  if  he  be,  oh.  Heaven  forbid  that  on 
Monday  he  should  die  1' 

"* '  Emily,'  said  the  Earl,  who  had 
waited  with  forced  composure  till  his 
daughter  had  ceased,  *  do  you  not  think 
that  your  proper  place  is  in  your  own 
apartment,  or  with  your  suffering  sister- 
in-law  V 

" '  Why  should  you  thus  treat  me  as  » 
child,  papa  t'  inquired  Lady  Emily, 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tears. 

"  '  Why  should  I  not  V  asked  her 
father  calmly. 

**  Lady  Emily  looked  to  the  ground  for 
some  moments  in  silence. 

*'*  Does  it  not  occur  to  yon  as  possible 
that  you  are  meddling !  meddling  with 
matters  beyond  your  province  !  Is  it  fit- 
ting, f/i/'/,'  he  continued,  unable  to  resist 
an  instantaneous  but  most  bitter  emphasis 
on  the  word,  '  that  you  should  be  here, 
talking  to  me  at  all,  for  one  moment  even, 
on  a  matter  which  I  have  never  thought 
of  naming  to  you — a  child  V 

''  *  I  am  a  child,  papa  ;  but  I  am  ifonr 
child,  and  your  only  one  ;  and  love  you 
more  than  all  the  whole  world.' 

" '  Obey  me,  then,  as  a  proof  of  that 
love  :  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  there 
wonder  at  what  you  have  ventured — pre- 
ifumed  this  morning  to  do.' 

'*  Lady  Emily  felt  the  glance  of  his  eye 
upon  her,  as  though  it  had  lightened  ; 
but  she  quailed  not. 

'' '  My  dear,  my  only  parent,  I  implore 
yon  send  me  not  away  ;  let  me — ' 

" '  Emily,  I  cannot  be  disobeyed  ;  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  disobeyed  by 
any  one  ;  it  is  very  sad  that  I  should  see 
the  attempt  first  made  by  a  child.' 

**  *  Oh  papa  !  forgive  me  I  forgive  me  I* 
She  arose,  and,  approaching  him  hastily, 
as  she  observed  him  about  to  advance, 
sunk  on  one  knee  before  him,  clasping 
her  hands  together.  '  Oh,  hear  me  for 
but  a  moment.  Never  knelt  I  before 
but  to  God,  yet  kneel  I  now  to  my 
fkther.    Oh,  have  mercy  !  nay,  be  just  ! ' 

»*  *  Whv,  Emily,  verily  I  fear  that  long 
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coufinomcnt,  and  want  of  exercise,  and 
change,  and  air,  are  preying  upon  your 
mind  ;  you  are  not  speaking  rationally. 
Bise,  child,  and  do  not  pursue  this  folly 
— or  1  may  think  you  mad  ! '  He  dis- 
engaged her  hands  gently  from  his  knee^ 
which  they  had  the  moment  before 
clasped,  and  raised  her  from  her  kneeling 
posture,  tihe  weeping  bitterly. 

<<  <  I  am  not  mad,  papa,  nor  is  my 
sister  ;  but  we  fear  lest  God's  anger 
should  fall  upon  you,  nay,  upon  us  all, 
if  you  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  com- 
passion.' 

"  *  Be  seated,  Emily,'  paid  the  Earl. 
'  Excited  as  you  are  at  present,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  rapidly  increasing  sternness 
of  manner,  *no  words  of  mine  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  you  of  the  grievous  im- 
propriety, nay  the  cruel  absurdity  of  all 
this  proceeding.  You  talk  to  m6  like  a 
parrot  about  mercy,  and  compassion,  and 
God's  anger,  and  so  forth,  as  thongh  you 
understood  what  you  were  saying,  and  I 
understood  not  what  I  am  doing,  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  what  I  have  done. 
Child,  you  forget  yourself,  me,  and  your 
duty  to  me.  How  dared  you  to  profane 
yonder  Testament,  and  insult  your  father 
by  placing  it  before  him  as  you  did  this 
morning  i     Did  you  do  so  i ' 

"  *  1  did,*  she  answered,  weeping. 

"*You  presumptuous  girl  I  forgetful 
of  the  fifth  commandment  ! ' 

"  *  Oh,  say  not  so  !  say  not  so  !  1  love, 
1  reverence  you  —  and  1  fkar  yon, 
now  ! '  said  Lady  Emily,  gazing  at  him 
with  tears  running  down  her  cheeks, 
her  dark  hair  partially  deranged,  her 
hands  clasped  in  a  supplicatory  manner. 
'  1  prayed  to  God,  first,  that  I  might  not 
be  doing  wrong  ;  that  you  might  not  be 
angry  witli  me  ;  tliat  if  angry,  you  might 
forgive  me  ! ' 

"  *  Angry  with  you  I  Have  I  not 
cause  ?  Never  dared  daughter  do  such 
thing  to  father  before  !  You  presume  to 
rebuke  and  threaten  me—mo — with 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  if  I  yield  not 
to  your  sickly  dreaming,  drivelling  sen- 
timentality. ^>ilence  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
perceiving  her  about  to  speak  very  ear- 
nestly. *  I  have  not  had  my  eyes  closed, 
1  tell  you  now,  for  days  past  —  1  have 
observed  your  changed  manner :  you 
have  been  deliberating  long  beforehand 
how  to  perpetrate  this  undutifulness  !  As 
thongh  my  heart  had  not  been  already 
struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt  from  Heaven 
—  you,  forsooth,  yon  idle,  unthinking 
child  !  must  strive  to  stab  it  —  to  wound 
me  !  to  insult  me  !  This  is  not  your  own 
doing  :  you  dared  not  have  thought  of  it ! 
You  are  the  silly  tool  of  others.  Silence ! 
hear  me,  andotifVil  girl  1 ' 


" '  Papa,  I  cannot  hear  yon  ny  all 
this,  in  which  you  are  so  wrong.  Ne 
tool  am  I  of  any  body  I  Twice  have  ym 
said  this  thing  ! '  Her  figure  the  Eul 
perceived  involuntarily  becoming  enet 
as  she  spoke,  and  her  eye  fixed  with 
steadfast  brightness  upon  his.  Hadb0 
been  sufficiently  calm  and  obeemntyhe  ■ 
might  have  seen  ii;  his  daughter  at  thai 
moment  a  fkint  refiection  of  his  own  lofty 
spirit  —  intolerant  of  iignstioe.  'Anii 
even  you,  papa,  have  no  right  whateTcr 
thus  to  talk  to  me.  If  1  have  done 
wrong,  chide  me  becomingly  ;  but  all 
that  you  have  said  to  me  only  hurts  mh 
and  stings  me,  and  I  cannol  snbmit  to 
it—' 

"'Lady  Emily,  to  your  chamber!* 
said  the  Earl,  with  a  stately  air,  riling  r 
80  did  his  daughter. 

" '  My  Lord  ! '  she  exclaimed  magnifl- 
cently,  her  tall  figure  drawn  up  to  it^ 
full  height,  and  her  lustrous  eyes  fixed 
unwavering  upon  hie  own.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  moment ;  and  the  Earl 
began,  he  knew  not  why,  to  feel  great 
inward  agitation,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
erect  figure  of  his  silent  and  indignant 
daughter. 

"  <  My  child  1'  said  he,  at  length,  faintly, 
with  a  quivering  lip  ;  and  extending  his 
arms,  he  moved  a  step  towards  her ;  on 
which  she  sprang  forward  into  his  arms, 
throwing  her  own  about  his  neck,  and 
kissing  his  cheek  passionately.  His 
strong  will  for  once  had  failed  him  ;  his 
full  eyes  overflowed,  and  a  tear  fell  on 
his  daughter's  forehead,  ^e  wept  bit- 
terly ;  for  a  while  he  spoke  not,  but 
gently  led  her  to  a  couch,  and  sat  down 
beside  her. 

" '  Oh,  papa,  papa  ! '  she  mnrmured, 
*  how  1  love  you  ! ' 

"  For  a  moment  he  answered  not, 
struggling,  and  with  partial  Bacce9«.  to 
overcome  the  violence  of  bis  emotionf. 
Then  he  spoke  in  a  low  deep  tone  — 

*' '  The  voices  of  the  dead  are  sonnding 
in  my  ears,  Emily  !  the  tranquil  dead  ! 
'Tis  said,  my  Emily,'  he  paused  for  sone 
moments,  and  his  agitation  was  pro- 
digious,— '  that  stem  was  I  to  your  sweet 
mother — ' 

"  *  Oh,  dear,  dearest,  best  belored  by 
daughter,  never ! '  she  cried  vehemently, 
struggling  to  escape  fVom  his  grasp,  fir 
he  held  her  rigidly  while  gaiing  at  her 
with  agonised  eyes. 

"  '  And  I  now  fearfolly  fsel  —  I  ftar 
—  that  stem  I  was,  as  stem  I  hare  this 
day  been  to  yon.  Forgive  me.  ye  meek 
and  blessed  dead  1 '  —  his  quiveriiig  lips 
were  olosed  for  a  moment,  as  were  his 
eyes.  '  Oh,  Emily !  she  is  \iKking  at 
me  throngh  your  eyes.    Oh,  how  like  !  * 
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lie  remained,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Lady  Emily  covered  her  eyes,  and  baried 
her  head  in  his  bosom.  '  Do  yon,  my 
^^Tf  forgive  me  1 ' 

**|Ohy  papa  !  no,  no  ;  what  have  I  to 
forgive  !  Every  thing  have  I  to  love  ! 
my  own,  sweet  papa  !  Much  I  fear  that 
I  may  have  done  what  a  daughter  onght 
not  to  have  done  !  I  have  grieved  and 
iroiinded  a  father  that  tenderly  loved 
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'''Ay,  my  child,  I  do,*  he  whispered 
tremalously,  gently  drawing  her  slender 
^  nearer  to  his  heart.  '  Emily,'  said 
^i  after  a  while, '  go,  get  me  that  Testa- 
ment which  you  placed  before  me ;  oh, 
go,  dear  child  !'  She  still  hung  her  head, 
and  made  no  motion  of  going.  '  Go,  get 
it  me  \  bring  it  to  me  I' 
^  **  She  rose  without  a  word,  and  brought 
it  to  him  ;  and  while  he  silently  read  the 
▼^ne  to  which  she  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion, she  sat  beside  him,  her  hands  clasped 
together,  and  her  eyes  timidly  fixed  ou 
the  ground. 

"'  It  was  in  love,  and  not  presumption, 
ny  Emily,  that  you  laid  these  awful  words 
l)efore  me  V 

''^  Indeed,  my  papa,  it  was,'  said  she, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"He  appeared  about  to  speak  to  her, 
^hen  words  evidently  failed  him  sud- 
denly. At  length—*  And  when  that 
Bweet  soul' — he  paused,  *  this  morning 
whispered  in  my  ear,  did  she  know  of 
this  that  you  had  done  {'  Lady  Emily 
coald  not  speak.  She  bowed  her  head  in 
^quiescence,  and  sobbed  convulsively. 
Her    father     was     fearfully     agitated. 

Wretch  that  I  am  !-  I  am  not  worthy 
of  either  of  you  !'  Lady  Emily  flung 
l^r  arms  round  him  fondly,  and  kissed 
him.  *  I  am  yielding  to  great  weakness, 
^1  love,'  said  he,  after  a  while,  with 
somewhat  more  of  composure.  *  Yet, 
^ver  shall  I— never  can  I— forget  this 
morning  I  I  have  long  felt,  and  feared, 
t^t  I  was  not  made  to  be  loved  :  I  have 
*«enit  written  in  people's  faces.  Yet 
can  I  love  I' 

"'I  know  you  can  !  I  know  you  do,  my 
own  dear  papa  !  Do  you  not  believe 
that  I  love  you  ?  that  Agnes  loves  you  V 

"'I  do,  my  Emily— I  do  !  Yet  till  this 
o^oment  have  I  felt  alone  in  life.  In  this 
^ast  pile,  to  me  how  gloomy  and  desolate ! 


Yon  stand  beside  me  as  an  angel, 
Emily  I'  said  the  Earl  fondly,  *  as  you 
have  ever  been  :  yet  I  now  feel  as  though 
my  eyes  had  not  really  seen  and  known 
you  I' " 

Tlie  gentle  Lady  Emily  quits  her 
father's  room  with  leave  to  si)eak 
again  ofC.'hriatian  mercy,  but  with  no 
further  gain.  Still  there  is  time  to 
save  the  nuoffending,  and  it  is  not 
lost.  AMieu  ever}-  hope  seemed  ^one, 
impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse, 
and  fortified  by  an  unwavering  con- 
viction of  the  pnsoner's  innocence,  Mr 
Ilylton,  on  the  Friday  evening  preced- 
ing the  Monday  fixed  for  Ayliffe'rf 
execution,  as  a  last  resonrcej^  had, 
relying  on  the  king's  well-known 
sternly  independent  character,  written 
a  letter  to  his  Majesty,  under  cover 
to  a  nobleman  then  in  Londtm  attend- 
ing Parliament,  and  with  whom  ^Ir 
Ilylton  had  been  acquainted  at  col- 
lege. !Mr  Ilylton's  letter  to  the  King 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  grave 
eloquence.  It  set  out  with  calling 
his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  execu- 
tion, six  months  before,  of  a  man  for 
a  crime  of  which  three  days  afterwards 
he  was  demonstrated  to  have  been 
innocent.  Then  the  letter  gave  a 
moving  picture  of  the  exemplary  life 
and  character  of  the  prisoner,  and  of 
his  tathor ;  pointed  to  testimonials 
given  in  his  fav(»ur  at  the  trial ;  and 
added  the  writer's  own,  together  with 
the  most  solemn  and  strong  convic- 
tion which  could  be  expressed  in 
lauffiiage,  that  whoever  might  have 
been  the  pei7)etrator  of  this  most 
atrocious  murder,  it  was  not  the 
prisoner  doomed  to  die  on  ^londay. 
It  then  conjured  his  Majesty,  by 
every  consideration  which  could  pro- 
perly have  weight  with  a  sovereign 
intrusted  with  authority  by  Almighty 
God,  to  govern  according  to  justice 
and  mercy,  to  give  his  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  case  then  laid  before  him, 
and  act  thereon  according  to  hw 
Majesty's   own  royal   and    clement 


Jfith  these  woods,  so  horrible,  around  me,    judgment.     The  letter  suggested  bv 
ihavc  been  alone— utterly  alone  I    And    i,«„to«  ,.r„-f*«^  i.«  i.oo,.««v.  T,,i«Jafn; 


-utterly 

Jet  were  you  with  me — you,  my  only 
daughter — who,  I  suppose,  dared  not  tell 
me  how  much  you  loved  me  !' 

^ '  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  papa  !  I  knew 
your  grief  and  suffering.  They  were  too 
sacred  to  be  touched — I  wept  for  you, 
i)at  in  my  own  chamber  !' 


heaven,  written  by  heaven's  minister, 
and  read  by  heaven's  intrusted  ser- 
vant, achieved  its  mission.  The  King 
read,  and  commuted  the  sentence  of 
death  to  that  of  transportation. 
Upon  the  morning  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution a  reprieve  arrived,  almost  as 
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the  doomed  man  was  walking  from 
his  cell  to  the  gallows. 

The  convict  departs;  his  wife  follows 
him;  his  child  and  father  remain 
behind.  The  former  is  cared  for  by 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Milvcr- 
stoke,  the  latter  has  still  the  abiding 
friendship  and  regard  of  Mr  Ilylton. 
Twenty  years  elapse.  rerpctual 
banishment  was  Adam  Ayliffo's  sen- 
tence, and  he  is  still  abroad.  His  mis- 
shapen child  has  given  evidence  of 
commanding  abilities,  and  under 
another  name  has  been  sent,  at  Mr 
Hylton's  instigation,  to  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  is  maiutainecl 
still  at  the  charges  of  the  sweet-hearted 
Lady  Emily.  We  arrive  at  the  season 
when  the  annual  contest  takes  place 
in  the  university  for  its  most  honour- 
able prizes.  The  dignity  of  Senior 
Wrangler  is  contested  by  a  young  no- 
bleman and  a  humpbacked  youth,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  The 
rivals,  representing  as  it  were  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  democracy  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  learning,  have  no  un- 
worthy envyings,  one  against  the 
other ;  they  are  friends  and  friendly 
co-labourei's.  The  battle  comes,  the 
representative  of  the  people  is  victo- 
rious :  Viscount  Alkmond — for  it  is  ho 
— the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  is 
beaten  by  Adam  Ayliftc,  the  offspring 
of  the  supposed  murderer.  The  Earl 
of  Milverstoke  lives  to  hear  the 
news ! 

He  lives  to  hear  more !  A  man  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  country  is  exe- 
cuted for  a  robbery.  Before  he  dies 
he  makes  a  confession.  His  name  is 
Jonas  Handle.  He  tells  the  world, 
for  the  relief  of  his  own  soul,  that  he, 
and  none  but  he,  twenty  years  before, 
did  kill  and  nmrder  my  Lord  Milver- 
stoke's  son,  for  which  one  Ayliffe  was 
taken  and  condemned  to  die,  but  after- 
wards was  transported,  and  is  since 
possibly  dead.  lie  explains  minutely 
liow  he  proceeded  to  his  work ;  who 
M-as  his  accomplice.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  kill  one  Oodbolt,  the  head 
keeper,  and,  mistaking  the  young  lord 
for  his  intended  victim,  ho  struck  him 
dead  with  the  coulter  of  a  plough, 
which  coulter  he  thrust  into  the  hole 
of  a  hollow  tree  hard  by.  The  confes- 
sion reaches  Mr  Hylton  ;  the  coulter 
of  the  plough  is  sought  and  foun(l :  the 
exiled  innocent  is  recalled — rctunis ; 


this  also  the  Earl  of  Milverstoko  lives 
to  hear  1 

He  lives  to  hear  more  I  Mr  Hylton 
has  not  suffered  twenty  years  to  elapse 
without  appealing  to  the  proad  and 
uncrucified  heart  of  the  great  Earl, 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  in  the 
midst  of  his  transitory  splendour,  that 
the  great  God  of  heaven  liimself  be- 
came a  humble  man,  the  eternal  pat- 
tern of  humility  to  man  on  earth. 
The  faithful  minister  knocked  at  the 
soul  of  the  arrogant  anil  overbearing 
lord,  until  he  shook  its  hardness,  and 
made  it  meet  for  heaven  and  its  bless- 
ings. When  he  brought  tidings  of 
the  murderer^s  confession,  he  came  to 
one  who  had  heard  from  the  same 
lips  often  before  happier  tidings,  and 
promises  bright  with  celestial  splen- 
dour. In  former  days  Mr  Helton  had 
approached  the  Lord  of  Milverstoke 
as  a  meek  martyr  would  have  dared 
the  violence  of  a  savage  beast ;  now 
he  comes  with  his  intelligence  to  one 
rendered,  at  the  close  of  his  long  life, 
docile  as  a  lamb.  He  speaks,  and  the 
Earl  asks  tremulously,  and  with  many 
sighs,  whether  his  reverend  monitor 
tells  him  of  the  murdercr^s  death  in 
judgment  or  in  mercy. 

^ '  lu  mercy,  dear  my  Lord !  in  mercy  !' 
answered  Mr  Hylton,  with  a  brightening 
countenance  and  a  cheerfol  voloe  :  '  in 
you,  spared  to  advanced  age,  I  aee  before 
me  only  a  monument  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness !  Had  you  continned  till  now,  deaf 
to  the  teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit — dead 
to  His  gracious  influences — hateful,  re- 
lentless, and  vindictive — this  which  ha.s 
now  occurred  would,  to  my  poor  thinking, 
have  appeared  to  speak  only  in  judgment, 
utteriug  condemnation  in  your  ears,  and 
sealing  your  eyes  in  judicial  blindness  ! 
But  you  have  been  enabled  to  hear  a  still 
small  voice,  whose  melting  accents  have 
pierced  through  your  deaf  ear,  and  broken 
a  heart  once  obdurate  in  pride  and  hope- 
lessly unforgiving.  Plainly  I  speak,  dear 
my  Lord,  for  my  mission  I  feel  to  be  now 
no  longer  one  of  terror,  but  of  consola- 
tion! It  is  awful,  but  awfhl  in  mercy 
only,  and  condescension  ! '  " 

The  Eari  is  old ;  but  tlicre  lives 
another  still  older,  who  must  be  visited 
without  delay.  The  Saxon  patriarch, 
who,  when  we  first  saw  him,  a  man 
^^  of  simple  and  stem  character"  dnng 
to  his  Bible  as  to  the  rock  npon  wbich 
the  poor  of  this  worid,  the  sorely  be- 
set and  the  heavily  tried,  can  alone 
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repose  in  peace,'and  who  referred  sim- 
ply, beiievingly,  and  lovingly  to  that 
Bicred  volame,  as  the  cap  of  sorrow 
grew  fnller  and  fiiller,  nntil  at  length 
it  overflowed  and  conld  hold  no  more, 
— XYAb  aged  man,  Ayliffe  the  grandfa- 
ther, still  lives  and  owns  the  cottage 
which  he  never  would  give  up.  What 
is  the  Earl  of  ^lilverstoke  to  do,  but 
to  ask  pardon  from  the  gray  hairs 
of  the  man  whom  the  law  so  much 
offended,  and  he  stiU  more,  by  the 
cmel  harshness  of  his  once  impenitent 
spirit?  See  how  he  totters  to  the 
impollnted  gate  1 

'  Mr  Hylton  was  moyed  almost  to  tears 
at  the  spectacle  which  was  before  hie 
Hind's  eye,  of  these  two  old  men  meeting 
in  the  first,  and  it  might  be  for  the  only, 
tune  upon  earth  ;  and  his  offer  to  accom- 
pany his  Lordship  at  once  to  the  cottage, 
the  Earl  eagerly  accepted,  and  they  both 
took  their  departure.  As  the  carriage 
approached,  the  Earl  showed  no  little 
agitation  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
bterriew. 

*  *  Yonder,'  said  Mr  Hylton  exnltingly, 
'  yonder  is  the  humble  place  where  dwells 
still,  and  but  a  little  longer,  one  whom 
angels  there  hare  ministered  to  ;  with 
whom  God  hath  there  ever  communion  ; 
and  it  is  a  hallowed  spot !' 

*  The  Earl  spoke  not  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes'  time  ho  was  to  be  seen,  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Hylton  and  a  servant,  close- 
ly approaching  the  cottage  door,  another 
preceding  him  to  announce  his  arrival, 
and  standing  uncovered  outside  the  door 
as  the  Earl  entered  it  ;  his  lordly  master 
himself  uncovering,  and  bowing  low  as  he 
stepped  within,  accompanied  by  Mr  Hyl- 
ton, who  led  him  up  to  old  Ayliffe,  say- 
ing, *  Adam,  here  comes  one  to  speak  with 
you—my  Lord  Milverstoke— who  saith 
that  he  hath  long,  in  heart,  done  to  you 
and  yours  injustice  ;  and  hath  come  hither 
to  tell  you  so.'  Tlie  Earl  trembled  on 
Mr  Hylton's  arm  while  he  said  this,  and 
stood  uncovered,  gazing  with  an  air  of 
reverence  at  the  old  man,  who,  when  they 
entered,  was  sitting  beside  the  fire,  lean- 
ing on  his  staff  beside  a  table,  on  which 
stood  his  old  Bible,  open,  with  his  spec- 
tacles lying  upon  it,  as  though  ho  had  just 
laid  them  there.  He  rose  slowly  as  Mr 
Hylton  finished  speaking. 

***My  Lord,'  said  he  solemnly,  and 
standing  more  erectly  than  he  had  stood 
for  years,  *  we  be  now  both  very  old  men, 
and  God  hath  not  spared  us  thus  long  for 
nothing.' 

«*  Ay,  Adam  Ayliffe,  indeed  it  is  so  I 
Will  yon  forgive  me  and  take  my  hand  V 
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said  the  Earl  fkintly,  advancing  his  right 
hand. 

" '  Ay,  my  Lord—ay,  in  the  name  of 
Grod  !  feeling  that  I  have  had  somewhat 
to  forgive  !  For  a  father  am  I,  and  a 
father  vati  thou,  my  Lord  I  Here,  sinee 
it  hath  been  asked  for,  is  my  hand,  that 
never  was  withheld  ftom  man  that  kindly 
asked  for  it ;  and  my  heart  goes  ont  td 
thee  with  it  I  God  bless  thee,  my  Lord, 
in  these  thine  old  and  feeble  days — old 
and  feeble  are  we  both,  and  ike  gran* 
hopptr  it  a  burthen  to  us.' 

** '  Let  me  sit  down,  my  friend,'  said 
the  Earl  gently.  '  I  am  feebler  than  thon; 
and  be  thou  seated  also !'  They  both  sat 
down  opposite  to  each  other,  Mr  Hylton 
looking  on  in  silence.  *  God  may  forgive 
me  (and  may  He,  of  His  infinite  meroy  1) 
— then,  my  fellow-creature,  may 'st  forgiva 
me  ;  but  I  cannot  forgive  myself,  when  I 
am  here  looking  at  thee.  Good  Adam  I 
what  hast  thou  not  gone  through  these 
twenty  years  1'  faltered  the  Earl. 

"  *  Ay,  twenty  years  it  is !'  echoed 
Ayliffe  solemnly,  sighing  deeply,  and 
looking  with  sorrowfbl  dignity  at  the 
Earl.  '  Life  hath,  during  these  twenty 
years,  been  a  long  journey,  through  % 
country  dark  and  lonesome  ;  but  yet,  here 
is  the  lamp  that  hath  shone  ever  blessedly 
beside  me,  or  I  must  have  stumbled,  and 
missed  my  way  for  ever,  and  perished  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !'  As 
he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly 
on  the  Earl,  and  he  placed  his  hand  rever* 
ently  upon  the  sacred  volume  beside 
him. 

'* '  Adam,  God  hath  greatly  humbled 
me,  and  mightily  afflicted  me  !'  said  the 
Earl  ;  M  am  not  what  1  was  !' 

*''The  scourge  thou  doubtless  didst 
need,  my  Lord,  and  it  hath  been  heavily 
laid  upon  thee  ;  yet  it  is  in  mercy  to  thee 
that  thou  art  here,  my  good  Lord  !'  said 
Ayliffe,  with  an  eye  and  in  a  tone  of  voice 
belonging  only  to  one  who  spoke  with 
authority.  *  It  is  in  mercy,  too,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  to  me,  that  I  am  here  to  receive 
and  listen  to  thee  I  I,  too,  have  been 
perverse  and  rebellions,  yet  have  I  been 
spared  ! — And  art  thou  then,  my  Lord, 
in  thy  heart  satisfied  that  my  poor  son 
hath  indeed  suffered  wrongfully  V 

^' '  Good  Adam,'  said  the  Elarl  sorrow- 
fully, and  yet  with  dignity,  *  I  believe 
now  that  thy  son  is  innocent,  and  ought 
not  to  have  suffered ;  yet  God  hath 
chosen  that  we  should  not  see  all  things 
as  He  seeth  them,  Adam.  The  law,  with 
which  I  had  nought  to  do,  went  right  aa 
the  law  of  men  goeth  ;  but,  alas  I  as  for 
me,  what  a  spirit  hath  been  shown  bj 
towards  thee  and  thine  I  Forgive  mv^ 
Adam  I    There  is  one  here  that  knoweth 
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more  againBt  me' — the  Earl  turned  to- 
wards Mr  Hylton  with  a  look  of  gloomy 
significance — Hhan  1  dare  tell  thee,  of 
mine  own  awful  guiltiness  before  God.' 

<<  <  He  is  merciful !  he  is  merciful  V  said 
Aylifle. 

«<  Wilt  thou  give  me  a  token  of  thy 
forgiveness  of  a  spirit  most  bitter  and 
inhuman  !'  Jsaid  the  Earl  presently.  '  If 
thy  poor  son  Adam  cometh  home  while  I 
live,  wilt  thou  speak  with  him  that  he 
forgive  me  my  cruel  heart  towards  him  1 
— ^that  he  accept  amends  at  my  hands  1 ' 

^ '  For  amends,  my  Lord,*  said  Ayliffe, 
'  doubtless  he  will  have  none  but  those 
which  God  may  provide  for  him  ;  and  my 
son  hath  no  claim  upon  thee  for  human 
amends.  His  forgiveness  I  know  that 
thou  wilt  have,  for  aught  in  which,  my 
Lord,  thou  may'st  have  wronged  him  by 
uncharitableness ;  or  he  is  not  son  of 
mine,  and  God  hath  afflicted  him  in  vain.' 

^Here  Mr  Hylton  interposed,  observing 
the  Earl  grow  very  faint^  and  rose  to 
assist  him  to  the  door. 

« <  Good  day,  friend  Adam,  good  day,' 
said  Lord  Milverstoke  feebly,  but  cor- 
dially grasping  the  hand  which  Aylifife 
tendered  to  Imn.  *  I  will  come  hither 
again  to  see  thee  ;  but  if  I  may  not,  wilt 
thou  come  yonder  to  me  1  Say  yes,  good 
Adam  I  for  my  days  are  fewer,  1  feel, 
than  thine  1* 

**  *  When  thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  my 
good  Lord,  I  will  come  to  thee  !'  said 
Ayliffe,  sadly,  following  the  Earl  to  the 
door,  and  gazing  after  him  till  he  had 
driven  away." 

That  time  came  soon.  The  Earl 
grows  ill ;  his  end  approaches.  Ex- 
qoisitelj  beautiful  is  the  description  of 
that  end.  Kemembering  the  old  man^s 
plighted  word,  the  sick  nobleman 
sends  his  servant  to  the  cottage,  and 
demands  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given.  The  old  man  hears  and  trem- 
bles ;  but  with  a  solemn  countenance 
he  gets  his  hat  and  stick,  puts  his 
Bible  under  his  aged  arm,  and  answers, 
"Ay,  I  will  go  with  thee  to  my  Lord." 

^  When  the  Earl  saw  him  it  was  about 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  setting,  and  its 
declining  rays  shone  softly  into  the  room. 

***  Adam,  see — it  is  going  down  I'  said 
Lord  Milverstoke  in  a  low  tone,  looking 
sadly  at  Adam,  and  pointing  to  the 
sun. 

^ '  How  is  thy  soul  with  God  V  said  the 
old  man,  with  great  solemnity. 

^  The  Earl  placed  his  hands  together, 
and  remained  silent  for  some  moments. 
Then  he  said,  '  I  would  it  were^  good 
Adam,  as  I  believe  thine  is  I* 

^  *  Nayi  my  good  Lord,  think  only  of 


thine  own,  not  mine  ;  I  am  sinfiil,  and 
often  of  weak  fkith.  But  hast  thou  faith 
and  hope !' 

^'  I  thank  God,  Adam,  that  I  have  some 
little  !  Before  I  was  afflicted,  I  went 
astray  !  But  I  have  sinned  deeper  than 
even  thou  thinkest,  good  soul !' 

** '  But  His  mercy,  to  whom  thou  art 
going,  is  deeper  than  thy  sins  !' 

**  *  Oh,  Adam  I  I  have  this  day  often 
thought  that  I  could  die  more  peacefully 
in  thy  little  cottage  than  in  this  place  I' 

***  So  thy  heart  and  soul  be  right,  what 
signifies  where  thou  diest  V 

"<  Adam,'  said  the  Earl,  gently, '  then 
speakest  somewhat  sternly  to  one  with  a 
broken  spirit— but  God  bless  thee  !  thy 
voice  searcheth  me  I  Wilt  thou  make 
me  a  promise,  Adam !'  said  the  Earl, 
softly  placing  his  hand  in  that  of  Ayliffe. 

"  *  Ay,  my  Lord,  if  I  can  perform  it.' 

"*  Wilt  thou  follow  me  to  the  grave  1 1 
would  have  followed  thee,  hadst  thoa 
gone  first  V 

"  *  I  will !'  replied  Adam,  looking 
solemnly  at  the  E^rl. 

" '  And  now  give  me  thy  prayers,  dear 
Adam  !  Pray  for  him  that — is  to  come 
after  me — ^for  I  go—and  in  peace — in 
peace — ' 

"Lady  Alkmond,who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  observed  a  great  change 
come  suddenly  over  the  Earl's  face,  while 
Adam  was  opening  the  Bible  and  ad- 
justing his  glasses  to  read  a  Psalm.  She 
hastened  round,  she  leaned  down  and 
kissed  the  Earl's  forehead  and  cheek, 
grasped  his  thin  fingers,  and  burst  into 
weeping.  But  the  Earl  saw  her  not,  nor 
heard  her :  he  was  no  longer  among  the 
living  1" 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Eaii  of 
Milverstoke  docs  what  justice  he  may 
to  the  falsely  banished  man  aiid  his 
family,  by  making  such  provision  for 
them  in  his  will,  as  his  circumstances 
allow  and  his  dignity  requires.  It  need 
scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  close 
of  the  career  of  the  Ayliffe  family  is 
as  serene  and  happy,  as  it  was  stormy 
and  disastrous  in  its  beginning.  They 
are  not  compensated  for  long-suflfering 
by  the  money  of  his  lordship;  but  they 
are  made  to  see  that  the  ways  of  God 
are  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out, 
and  that  now,  indeed,  men  see  through 
a  glass  darkly,  though  iercaflor  they 
shall  see  face  to  face,  and  know  CTon 
as  they  are  known.  Knowledge 
and  consolation  rightly  understood,  is 
cheaply  purchased,  though  even  with 
a  life  of  trouble,  such  as  Adam  Ayiiflh 
saw. 
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There  remains  bat  a  word  or  two 

more  to  Bay  concerning  this  history, 

and  the  tale  is  told.     It  has  been 

hmted  that  Lord  Alkmond  quitted  the 

hanqneting  room  on  the  night  of  his 

murder  on  acconnt  of  the  discussion 

of  a  subject  which  seemed  greatly  to 

annoy  hun.   That  subject,  as  appears 

hi  the  course  of  the  story,  was  duel- 

usio.    Let  the  author  explain  the 

myateiy.   It  might  have  had  much  to 

do  with  the  tragical  catastrophe.  Ex- 

phdned,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 

▼haterer. 

*  Among  Beyend  letters  which  come  to 
fbe  Castle  shortlj  after  the  Earl's  sud- 
den illness,  was  one  marked  '  Immediate' 
sad  'PriTate    and    Confidential/    and 
Wre  outside  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.    From  this  letter  poor  Lady  Emily 
learnt  the  lamentable  intelligence   that 
lier  bfTother,  the  late  Lord  Alkmond  had, 
when  on  the  Continent,  and  shortly  be- 
foie  his  marriage,   slain  in  a  duel   a 
Uimgarian  officer,  whom,  haring  challeng- 
ed for  some  afOront  which  had  passed  at 
dinner,  he  had  mn  through  the  heart, 
ud  killed  on  the  spot :  the  unfortunate 
ofBeer  leaying  behind  him,  alas  I  a  widow 
ud  seyeral  orphans,  all  of  them  reduced 
to  beggary.    The  dispute  which  had  led 
to  these  disastrous  results,  had  been  one 
of  really  a  trivial  nature,  but  magnified 
into  importance  by   the  young  Lord's 
qaick  and  imperious  temper,  which  had 
id  him  to  dictate  terms  of  apology  so 
humiliating  and  offensire,  that    no  one 
could  submit  to  them.    Wherefore  the 
tiro  met ;  and  presently  the  Hungarian 
fell  dead,  his  adversary's  rapier  having 
pissed  clean  through  the  heart.     It  was, 
however,  an  affair  that  had  been  managed 
with  perfect  propriety  ;  with  an  exact 
observance  of  the  rules  of  duelling  !     All 
had  been  done  legitimately  !    Yet  was  it 
MCBDER  ;  an  honourable,  a  right  honour- 
able, murder  :  murder  as  clear  and  glar- 
ing, before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as 
that  by  which  Lord  Alkmond  had  himself 
fallen.    When  thus  fearfully  summoned 
away  to  his  account,  the  young  noble's 
own  hand  was  crimsoned  with  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed  :   and   so   went    he 
into  the   awful   presence  of  the    Most 
High,  whose  voice  had  ever  upon  earth 
been  sounding  tremendous  in  his  ears, — 
TV  here  i$  thy  brother  1     What  hast  thou 
done  7     The  roice  of  thy  hrother*B  blood 
crUth  unto  me  from  the  ground.    Unhappy 
man  !  well  might  his  heart  have  been 
heavy,  when  men  expected  it  to  be  light- 
est I  Well  might  his  countenance  darken, 
and  his  soul  shudder  within  him,  under 
the  mortal  throes  of  a  guilty  conscience  ! 


From  his 'Dither's  splendid  banqueting- 
table  he  had  been  driven  by  remorse  and 
horror  ;  for  his  companions,  unconscious 
that  they  were  stabbing  to  the  heart  one 
who  was  present,  would  talk  of  duelling, 
and  of  one  sanguinary  duel  in  particular, 
that  bore  a  ghastly  resemblance  to  his 
own.    Such  poor  amends  as  might  be  in 
his  power  to  make,  he   had  striven  to 
offer  to  the  miserable  fkmily  whom  he 
had  bereaved,  beggared,  and  desolated, 
to  vindicate  an  honour  which  had  never 
been  for  one  instant  really  questioned, 
or  compromised  ;  and  if   it  had   been 
tarnished,    could    blood     cleanse    and 
brighten    it  t      All    the    money    that 
he  could  ordinarily  obtain  fh>m  the  Earl, 
had  from  time  to  time  been  furnished  by 
Lord  Alkmond  to  the  family  of  his  vic- 
tim.   For  them  it  was  that  he  had  im- 
portuned his  father  for  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  make  for  them  an  ample  and 
permanent  provision.     Only  the  day  be- 
fore that  on  which  he  had  quitted  Lon- 
don, to  partake  of  the  Christmas  festivi- 
ties, had  he  written  an  earnest  letter  to 
the  person  abroad  with  whom  he  had  long 
communicated  on  tlie  subject,  assuring 
him  that  within  a  few  weeks  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  final  arrangement  should 
be  made.      And  he  had  resolved  to  make 
a  last  strenuous  effort  with  the  Earl ;  but 
whom,  nevertheless,  he  dared  not,  except 
as  a  matter  of  dire   necessity,  tell  the 
nature  of  his  exigency.    And  why  dared 
not  the  son  tell  his  father  1  And  why  had 
that  father   shrunk,  blighted,  from   the 
mention,  by  Captain  Lutteridge  and  Mr 
llylton,  of  the  conversation  which  had 
driven  his  son  out  into  the  solitude  where 
he  was  slain  1  Alas  I  it  opened  to  Lord 
Milverstoke  himself  a  very  frightful  re- 
trospect ;  through  the  vista  of  yearH  his 
anguished,    terror-stricken    eye    settled 
upon  a  crimsoned  gloom — 

"Oh,  Lord  Milverstoke  ! — and  then 
would  echo  in  thy  ears,  also,  those  appal- 
ling sounds, — what  hast  thou  done  1 

"  For  THY — Honour  !  also,  had  been 
dyed  in  blood !" 

We  have  toltl  as  well  as  wc  may, 
but  very  impeifectly  as  wc  feel,  the 
story  of  "  Now  and  Tlien."  It  is  not  for 
us  to  advise  the  reader  to  get  the  vo- 
lume and  to  read  it  for  himself.  For 
this  he  will,  as  he  should,  use  his  oi^ti 
discretion  ;  but  we  will,  as  a  faithful 
Mentor,  and  a  long- tried  friend,  en- 
treat him,  grave,  intelligent,  aud  re- 
sponsible Christian  man  as  he  is, 
should  he  peruse  the  volume,  to  con- 
sider well  at  its  close  the  actual  frame 
of  mind  in  which  the  book  has  left 
him.  We  hold  this  to  be  the  true  test 
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of  all  literary  metal,  whosoever  be  the 
coiner,  wheresoever  be  the  mint.  K 
the  solemn  elements  brought  into  the 
light  and  pleasant  texture  of  this  sim- 
ple nan-ative,  do  not  elevate  the  sph-it 
and  brace  the  heai't  of  all  but  the 
thorough  sceptic — whom  nothing  will 
elevate  but  liquor,  and  nothing  brace 
but  a  good  three-inch  oak  stick — we 
are  content  to  be  set  down  as  the  mere 
slavish  flatterer  of  Mr  Warren,  and  not 
as  his  calm  and  uninfluenced,  though 
warm  and  devoted  counsellor.  The 
organs  of  public  opinion  in  London 
have  dwelt  upon  the  contrast  which 
"Now  and  Then"  affords  to  the  cunent 
literature  of  the  day.  We  are  not 
surprised  at  the  impression  these 
critics  have  received.  Whether  we 
regard  the  tendency  and  object  of  the 
story,  its  conception  and  execution, 
the  style  of  the  language,  or  the  con- 
struction of  the  plot,  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  that  between  this  production 
and  the  heap  of  Christmas  and  other 
talcs  that  drop  uselessly,  and  worse 
than  uselessly,  into  the  world,  there 
is  all  the  difference  of  the  bright,  fresh, 
vigorous  mountain  air,  and  the  thick 
fusty  atmosphere  of  the  lanes. 

The  cuiTcnt  of  piety  that  flows  so 
equably  on  through  the  whole  of  the 
work,  is  lucid  as  a  stream,  polluted  by 
no  admixture  of  rank  weeds  or  earthly 
dirt.  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by 
the  leading  journal  of  the  world,  that 
"Now  and  Then"  "  is  a  vindication  in 
beautiful  prose  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."  Every  actor  in  the  history 
vindicates  these  ways :  every  fact  as 
it  arises  docs  the  same.  The  old 
Saxon  Ayliffe,  who,  from  his  entrance 
till  his  exit,  maintains  the  justice  of 
God's  doings,  and  walks  peacefully 
and  unruffled  over  burning  plough- 
shares, because  he. sublimely  feels  the 
practical  influence  of  his  faith,  is  one 
champion.  Hylton,  the  indefatigable 
clergyman,  doing  good  for  his  Mas- 
ter's sake,  reproving  the  high-bom, 
sympathising  with  the  lowly,  preach- 
ing and  acting  reconciliation  every- 
where, is  another  champion.  The 
Earl  of  Milverstoke  is  a  champion  too. 
If  he  be  not,  our  soul  has  been  moved 
in  vain  by  the  childlike  piety  and 
humble  self-denial  of  his  broken- 
hearted latter  days. 


There  is  one  thing  more  to  note, 
and  then  wo  have  done.  We  have 
said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  ar- 
ticle, that  there  are  certain  folks  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  who, 
thinking  themselves  remarkably  fine 
fellows,  and  quite  above  the  cant  of 
religion  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  will 
pooh,  pooh  the  noble  tendency  of  "Now 
and  Then,"  and  talk  about  "stnpid  old 
times,"  "  superstition,"  "  humbng," 
and  the  necessity  of  going  a-head  ia 
these  enlightened  days,  whereby  they 
mean  going  to  the  devil  headlong, 
though  they  know  it  not.  These  wor- 
thies, however,  will  do  something  more 
than  pooh,  pooh.  They  will  retire  to 
then:  tap-rooms,  and  fill  their  little  sonis 
with  gin  in  sheer  envy  and  disgust. 
Mr  Warren,  in  the  delineation  of  the 
Ayliffe  family,  has  beaten  the  bilioos 
discontented  democrats  on  their  own 
ground.  He  has  taken  for  bis  hero  a 
man  of  the  people,  bnt  he  has  sus- 
tained the  heroism  with  ample  justice 
to  all  the  world  besides.  Althongh 
the  author  of  "  Nature's  Aristocracy," 
and  "  The  Godlike  Bricklayer,"  may 
be  a  paragon  of  benevolence,  yet  he 
has  not  all  the  benevolence  which  this 
huge  world  of  benevolence  contains. 
We  will  not  venture  to  hint  that  there 
lives  a  human  being  better  than  him- 
self, but  perhaps  there  live  a  few 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  good. 

Mr  Warren  does  justice  to  the 
masses :  but  he  is  much  too  honest 
and  too  upright — being  himself  one  of 
the  masses  —  to  uphold  their  privi- 
leges at  the  sacrifice  of  other  men's 
lawful  and  just  rights.  He  does  not 
do  it ;  and  the  English  people,  who 
love  fair  play,  will  honour  him  for  his 
work. 

We  honour  him  too,  and  cordially 
shake  him  by  the  hand  1  He  has  not 
done  worse  than  Maga  expected  from 
his  industry  and  genius.  Had  he  done 
worse,  by  our  immortality !  much  as  we 
love  him,  much  as  he  has  done  for  us, 
and  we  for  him,  much  as  we  have  done 
together,  he  should  have  felt  the  force 
of  her  frown,  and  been  tapped — gently, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  offence — ^with 
the  crutch  that,  ere  now,  with  a  blow 
has  dealt  death  to  the  charlatan  and 
impostor. 
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shell  and  canister ;  and,  if  the  metal  of 
the  rogues  proved,  in  the  long  run, 
too  heavy  for  us,  they  should  have  our 
full  permission  to  pound  away  until 
they  "vvere  tired  ;  and,  on  entering  the 
citadel,  they  would  find  us  smoking 
our  pipe  in  the  cartridge-room,  as  cool 
as  a  cucumber,  or  as  Marius  at  Car- 
thage, or  General  Chasse  at  Antwerp, 
or  any  other  wamor  and  hero  of  anti- 
quity whomsoever. 

Now  take  that  picture — compare  it 
with  the  state  of  your  present  domi- 
cile— and  tell  us  whether,  in  elFect, 
the  fortalice  is  not  an  Eden  ?    What 
kind  of  existence  do  you  lead  in  that 
Ileriot  Row  house,  for  which,  last  year, 
when  sliares  were  up,  you  were  ass 
enough  to  pay  some  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds?  You  cannot  go  into  your 
room  after  breakfast  to  write  an  article 
for  Blackwood,  or  to  draw  a  condescen- 
dence,  without    hearing    every  five 
minutes  the  dissonance  of  that  ceaseless 
bell.    Not  unearned  are  poor  Grizzy's 
eleemosynary  Christmas    shoes,    for 
fully  one-half  of  the  day  is  that  most 
weary  wight  occupied  in  flitting  from 
the  regions  beneath   to  answer  the 
summons  which  may  bring  an  invita- 
tion or  a  fee,  but  which,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  the  announcement  of  a 
gaping  creditor.      First,  in  comes  a 
document  wafered,  according  to  that 
beastly  practice,  which,  for  the  credit 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  hope  is  a 
modem  invention.     That^  of  com*se, 
goes  into  the  waste  basket  without 
more  remark  than  a  passing  objurga- 
tion.   Then  follow  the  prospectuses  of 
tliree  insurance  companies,  you  being 
nearly  ruined  already  with  the  amount 
which  you  are  compelled  to  pay  annu- 
ally, in  virtue  of  your  marriage  con- 
tract, to  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund. 
Next  appears  a  long  slip,  purporting 
to  be  the  intimation  of  a  police  assess- 
ment.    You  swear  savagely,  having 
ascertained  the  fact,  by  dint  of  a  spirited 
correspondence  in    the   newspapers, 
that  the  available  force  of  that  esteem- 
ed body  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland 
is  not  much  over  a  dozen,  and  hav- 
ing accurate  personal  corroboration  of 
the  statistics  by  walking  {\\q  other  day 
into  an  unmolested  bicker,  from  which 
you  emerged  with  a  broken  hat,  and 
a  head  phrenologised  by  a  blacking 
bottle.    Before  you  have  recovered 
from  this,  you  receive  another  missive 


with  a  charge  for  cleaning  the  streets — 
an  operation  which  you  know,  to  your 
cost,  has  been  performed  throughout 
the  last  thaw  exclusively  by  the  pet- 
ticoats of  the  females  ;  and  upon  the 
back  of  this  appear  mulctures  touching 
gas  and  water.    A  huge  oblong  mis- 
sive, the  envelope  whereof  bears  on  a 
comer  the  letters  O.  H.  M.  S.,  and 
which  is  sealed  with  a  most  imposing 
and  royal  escutcheon,  deludes  you  for 
a  moment  into  the  belief  that  Lord 
John  Russell  has  at  last  exhibited  a 
gleam  of  common-sense,  and  has  re- 
commended you  to  her  Majesty  either 
for  a  commissionership  or  for  a  rea- 
sonable place  on  the  pension  list,  in 
consequence  of  your  baJaamite  contri- 
butions to  the  unsaleable  Edinburgh 
Review.    You  open  it,  and  behold,  it 
contains  nothing  but  a  warning  that 
you  have  not  paid  the  last  quarter  of 
your  compounded  and  thrice  confound- 
ed income-tax  !    A  gentleman  next 
requests  the  honour  of  a  moment's 
interview.    In  the  hope  that  he  may 
prove  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  you 
weakly  yield;  and  incontinently  an 
individual  with  a  strong  Israelitish 
countenance,  a  fetid  breath,  and  an 
odour  of  stale  tobacco  floating  around 
his  person,  solicits  the  honour  of  your 
custom  for  a  packet  of  sealing-wax,  a 
gross  of  steel  pens,  or  a  new  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch.     You  eject  him  in 
a  tornado  of  wrath  ;  but  the  cup  of 
your  misery  is  not  full.     Aaron  is 
succeeded  by  Mendizabel — an  expa- 
triated Spanish  grandee,  who  bears  a 
strong  recommendation  from  an  indi- 
vidual whose  handwriting  seems  to  be 
attached  to  every  begging  petition  in 
the  country.  This  feUow  won't  choose 
to  understand  you,  however  frantic 
you  may  appear;  so  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  you  violate  your  conscience 
and  get  rid  of  him  at  the  expenditure 
of  a  shilling.    Grizzy  is  called  up,  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  her  want  of 
discrimination  in  admitting  the  ilioa- 
trious  stranger ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  on  the  very  next  summons, 
she  peremptorily  denies  you  to  a  Glas- 
gow agent  who  has  come  through 
by  special  train  for  a  consultation 
on  a  case  of  emergency.     Last  of 
all,  just  as  you  are  settling  steadily 
to  your  work,  and  turning  over  the 
third  sheet  of  foolscap,  in  walks  your 
friend  the  Uavekil,  on  no  earthly 
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emud  whatever,  excapt  to  inquire 
how  yon  are  getting  on.  Of  all  social 
iKSts,  this  kind  of  animal  is  un- 
doubtedly the  worst.  In  intellect  he 
is  singularly  weak:  in  disposition 
carioas  and  prying.  lie  hops  about 
your  study  like  a  magpie,  eying  every 
letter,  as  though  he  longed  to  make 
iiimself  master  of  its  contents ;  and, 
notwithstanding  that  you  believe  the 
creature  to  be  strictly  honest,  you 
would  on  no  account  leave  him  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  undisitnrbed  pos- 
session of  the  sanctum.  lie  peeps  into 
every  book,  indulges  yon  with  a  quan- 
tity of  small  literary  swipes,  and  finally 
fastening  upon  a  volume  of  prints,  en- 
treats you  to  go  on  with  your  occupa- 
tion, as  he,  the  Haveril,  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  task  of  entertaining 
himself.  Culpable  homicide,  say  our 
law-books,  ranges  from  a  crime  of  great 
enormity  to  the  smallest  possible  frac- 
tion of  imputed  guilt ;  and  if,  under  such 
aggravating  circumstances,  yon  were 
to  toss  your  acquaintance  out  of  the 
window,  it  is  not  likely  that  your  sub- 
sequent sentence  would  be  severe. 
But  you  have  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart  a  sort  of  attachment  to  the 
nincompoop,  whom  you  know  to  be 
utterly  liarmless,  and  who,  moreover, 
to  do  him  justice,  invariably  stands 
np  for  you,  whenever  you  are  assailed 
in  your  absence.  Therefore  you  ab- 
stain from  violence,  and  the  penance 
which  you  heroically  undergo  is  but 
one  degree  short  of  martyrdom.  Un- 
der the  visitation  of  these  Eg^'ptian 
plagues,  the  morning  wears  insensibly 
away;  and  the  imp  of  darkness,  when 
he  calls  for  copy  about  dinner-time,  is 
summarily  exorcised,  and  despatched, 
empty-handed,  to  the  solitudes  of  his 
awful  den  !  Is  there,  then,  any  feasible 
case  of  resemblance  between  the  for- 
tress and  the  modem  mansion  ? 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of 
thought  by  a  perusal  of  the  speeches 
lately  delivered  at  Manchester  on  the 
subject  of  our  national  defences.  The 
question  is  one  of  undoubted  interest  to 
US  all,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
broni^t  forward  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  time.  If  there  is  danger, 
either  immediate  or  impending,  let  us 
know  it,  and  then,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  shall  be  forwamed  if  not  forearmed. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington — a  tolerable 
military  authority,  as  times  go —  has 


alreadygiven  us  his  opinion  on  the  point, 
and  that  opinion  has  been  immediately 
met  and  contradicteil  by  the  sapient 
Mr  Richard  Cobden.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  the  exact  amount  of  Mr  Cobden 's 
attainments  in  the  arts  of  strategy  and 
fortiiication ;  but  as  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  "  myriad-minded  "  gentleman,  ^? 
fair  average  conceit,  and  more  than 
average  elfrontery,  and  as  we  have 
hitherto  abstained  from  making  special 
mention  of  him  in  our  columns,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  see  how 
he  has  acquitted  himself  in  the  lists 
against  the  veteran  conqueror  of  Na- 
poleon. Our  old  friend  Tomkins — 
he  of  the  Ten  Tumblers — used  to  be, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  rather  eloquent 
uj)on  this  weighty  topic.  Tomkins,  in 
early  lift*,  had  sustained  an  amatory 
disappointment,  in  competition  with  a 
thwacking  dnim-major ;  and  therefore 
always  looked  ii\x>n  the  army  with 
somewhat  of  a  jaundiced  eye.  The 
sound  of  the  fife,  clarion,  and  trumpet 
was  ever  after  distasteftil  to  his  ear ; 
and  ho  never  trotted  his  mare  past  a 
marching  regiment  of  these  scarlet 
locusts,  without  a  spasm  of  righteous 
indignation.  "They  eat  our  bread, 
sir ! "  he  would  say,  "and  drink  of  our 
cup,  and  do  absolutely  nothing  in  re- 
turn. The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  them 
the  better.  AnEngllshman,  sir,  needs 
no  hired  supernumeraries  to  protect  his 
home.  When  was  our  soil  ever  in- 
vaded ?  Let  the  French  come,  and  we 
will  give  them  graves  ! "  And  having 
delivered  himself  of  this  sublime  sen- 
timent, Tomkins  would  incontinently 
ring  for  another  tumbler.  It  always 
struck  us,  however,  as  a  singular  proof 
of  the  eccentricities  or  rather  incon- 
sistencies of  genius,  that  our  distin- 
guished friend,  when  in  his  cups,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  in- 
variably began  to  glorify  himself  upon 
his  length  of  lineage  and  descent.  In 
support  of  these  heraldic  claims,  ho 
was  wont  to  cite  the  case  of  his  great 
progenitor,  "  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
mily," who  just  about  a  century  ago 
had  the  condescension  to  hold  the 
stimip  of  Lord  George  Murray,  as 
ho  alighted  from  his  horse  when  the 
clans  marched  into  Derby.  Tonjdns, 
on  the  strength  of  this  anecdote,  had 
rather  a  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
Jacobites,  and  woxdd  never  allow  that 
the  enterprise  had  at  any  tune  the 
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character  of  an  invasion.  "  Wo  were 
ready,  sir,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  to 
have  marched  up,  iu  the  Reform  year, 
from  Birmingham  to  London ;  and  who 
can  doubt  that,  had  we  done  so,  we 
should  have  driven  the  household 
troops  before  us  as  the  chaff  flies  out 
iVom  the  fianners?" 

We  have  often  deeply  regctt^d  that 
Tomkins  did  not  survive  to  witness 
the  consummation  of  the  triumphs  of 
free-trade — a  cause  which  he  contri- 
'buted  materially  by  his  efforts  and  his 
writings  to  advance.  The  leading  fea- 
ture of  his  character  was  the  total 
absence  of  every  kind  of  prejudice  or 
bigotry.  He  held  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle,  as  old  as  Magna 
Charta,  that  England  was  to  be  go- 
verned mainly  through  the  influence 
of  cotton  :  that  all  other  interests  were 
immeasurably  inferior  to  this,  and 
that  the  settlement  and  maintenance 
of  our  colonies  was  a  gross  instance  of 
reckless  and  frantic  extravagance. 
"Let  us  thrive,"  he  would  say, 
•*'  through  the  arts  of  univei-sal  peace. 
Let  us  set  a  bright  example  to  the 
world  by  opening  our  ports  to  the  free 
admission  of  all  foreign  produce,  with- 
out any  kind  of  reciprocity  whatever. 
If  our  artisans  and  workmen  cannot 
maintain  their  ground,  let  them  go  to 
the  comfortable  Unions  wo  have  pro- 
vided, and  pick  oakum  in  return 
for  their  rations  of  wholesome  bone- 
soup  !  Let  us  hear  no  more  nonsense 
about  humanity  or  short-time  1  Cram 
the  children  into  the  factories  so  soon 
as  they  can  walk.  Early  habits  are 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  and 
fostering  industry.  Let  us  look  to  our 
imports,  and  the  exports  will  look  after 
themselves.  Disband  the  armv.  Re- 
xiuce  the  navy.  Do  away  with  Churcli 
establishments.  Contract  the  cur- 
rency. Flabbergast  the  colonies ;  and 
<}rcat  Britain  must  go  ahead !  "  Such 
were  the  expwisscd  opinions  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  who  now  sleeps 
in  a  premature  sepulchre  at  Staley 
Bridge  :  and  we  need  hardly  add,  that 
in  matters  of  revenue,  he  was  an  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  sponge. 
Had  his  valuable  existence  been  pro- 
longed for  a  few  years,  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
onward  movement,  and  might  have 
shared  in  the  rewards  which  are  grate- 
fully accorded  to  the  patriots  of  tliis 


latter  age.  Andrew  Marvc 
incorruptible  in  his  garre 
shoulder-blade  of  mutton,  1: 
to  be  a  favourite  example 
new  democratic  school.  T 
ovations  and  banquets,  per 
tinental  reforming  tours,  am 
themselves  after  the  mann 
able  correspondent,  Mr  Du 
who,  we  are  glad  to  observe 
lately  invited  to  a  free-trad 
station  on  the  banks  of  the  B 
by  several  of  the  leading 
Constantinople.  Dunshuni 
in  great  spirits,  and  has  pn 
an  early  paper,  on  the  adv 
our  establishing  free -trade 
with  the  domestic  Circassiai 
Failing  Tomkins,  we  hf 
reasou  to  be  proud  of  his  di 
successor,  Mr  Cobden.  In 
mantle  of  our  lamented  f 
fallen  most  gracefully  upon 
dei*s  ;  and  in  nothing  is  th* 
likeness  more  displayed,  th 
contempt  which  both  of  tl 
exhibited  for  the  standing 
Great  Britain.  Yet,  pcrha] 
we  may  be  doing  Mi-  Cob 
little  wrong.  Tomkins,  we  1 
just  and  natural  reason  f 
ring  the  sight  of  a  red-coat 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
motive  for  dislike.  Of  the 
the  calmer  and  the  cooler 
very  naturally  looks  scdnloi 
him  for  the  means  of  subs 
his  theories.  After  all  the  1 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  besto 
him,  to  no  visible  improvem 
parsnips,  Mr  Cobden  very 
felt  a  little  uneasy  at  the  \ 
ment  of  several  of  his  proph 
is  a  pity  that  a  man  cannot 
iu  this  country  without  und 
certain  risk  of  subsequent 
tion ;  and  yet,  if  ho  does  not 
gift  of  prophecy,  your  patriot 
at  a  discount.  Our  memor 
very  good  one,  and  yet  we  ha 
forgotten  certain  flourishes  b 
den,  regarding  the  Immens 
of  employment  which  was 
to  this  country,  immediately 
passing  of  his  favourite 
Bread  was  to  be  as  chea] 
common  luxuries  within  the 
every  one,  and  .the  whol 
nation,  through  its  length  an< 
wfl^  to  hold  a  perpettud  jn 
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Jdliilcation,  to  the  mofiie  of  the  eng^e 
«ad  the  shuttle. 

**  Wild  dr«unt !  but  lach 
Am  Pkto  loTed;  inch  m,  with  holy  ual, 
OnrMiHoBwonhipld.  Blencd  hopes !  awhil* 
From  maawithbelayeTtn  to  Um  ktter  days ! " 

and,  were  we  to  add,  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Canning*s  imitation  of  the  above 
passage,  the  concluding  line, 

*«I^U  Fnukce  ihaU  come,  and  «11  laws  be  le- 

h  woold  not,  we  apprehend,  be  en- 
tirelT  foreign  to  the  subject.  The 
result,  however,  so  flEur  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  baa  by  no  means  justified  the 
experiment.  Trade,  instead  of  im- 
proving under  the  stimulus  of  free- 
trade,  baa  fallen  off,  and  a  year  of 
commercial  panic  and  misery  has  been 
the  result  of  the  liberal  nostrum. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  very  galling  to  our 
friends  of  the  billy-roller.  Old  stagers 
like  U8,  who  are  sometimes  represented 
ss  prosy,  because  we  reverence  time- 
honoured  principles,  love  the  consti- 
tution of  our  country,  and  defend  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  the  true 
founders  of  its  greatness,  ai*e  supposed 
to  feel  some  triumph  at  the  aspect  of 
the  present  depression,  and  to  exult 
over  the  slough  of  despond  in  which 
the  Whigs  are  left  to  flounder.  If 
there  be  any  who,  judging  from  their 
own  mean  nature,  so  think  of  us,  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  undeceive 
them.  Bitterly  indeed  have  we 
moomed  over  the  spectacle  of  fraud 
and  imbecility  which  the  last  two  years 
have  disclosed  in  the  higher  places  of 
the  land,  and  most  earnestly  do  we  hope 
that,  ere  long,  the  true-hearted  people 
of  this  country  will  awake  to  a  niU 
sense  of  their  present  perilous  and  by 
no  means  creditable  position.  Au 
the  difficulties  which  are  just  now 
pressing  upon  ministers,  and  which, 
for  a  longer  period  than  we  can  ven- 
ture to  calculate,  roust  continue  to 
environ  them,  are  of  their  own  creat- 
ing, and  are  the  natural  effects  of  that 
unconstitutional  policy  which  would 
sacrifice  every  thingfor  the  mere  pos- 
session of  power.  Do  we  speak  truth 
or  not?  Let  the  ChanoeUor  of  the 
Exdiequer  answer  us.  What  but  free- 
trade  and  its  concomitant  schemes' 
has  lessened  the  revenue  and  increased 
the  pauperism  of  the  country?  What 
but  the  vicious  and  yet  invincible 


desure  of  change,  consequent  on  a  con- 
test for  populuity,  has  struck  a  blow 
at  the  prosperity,  and  even  the  ex- 
istence, of  our  odonies,  which  haa 
already  reacted  with  fbarful  effect 
within  the  centre  of  the  mother- 
couutiy? 

Mr  Cobden,  on  being  twitted  with 
the  failure,  or,  at  all   events,   the. 
non-realisation  of  his  unqualified  pnK 
phecies,  very  naturally,  but  not  veiy 
wisely,  flies  into  a  passion.   He  fixes> 
of  course,  upon  tne  failure  of  the 
harvest  of  1846  as  the  prime  element 
of  justification.     Can  I  control  the 
elements? — says  he — can  I  regulate 
the  seasons?  Certainly  not,  Mr  Cob- 
den.   We  presume  that  no  one,  not. 
even   the   stupidest   operative  that, 
used  to  bellow  in  your  congregation,, 
and  who  believed  every  one  of  the. 
golden    promises   which   ^ou    were 
hardy   enough    to    enunciate,    ever 
dreamed  that  yofx  were  in  possession  of 
that  power.    Several  of  us,  moreover^ 
are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole^ 
you  have  been  rather  overrated  as  a 
conjurer,  and  that,  having  failed  in  your 
endeavours  to  get  into  au  empty  Quart 
bottle,  you  are  not  a  whit  more  lik^ 
to  succeed  when  you  come  to  experi- 
ment Upon  a  pint.  But  let  us  whispec 
in  your  ear  that   this   excuse  wUL 
hardly  serve  your  turn,  and  that  it  la- 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  ail- 
ments which  yott  used  to  advance* 
A  copious  supply  of  foreign  grain  was 
the  very  thing  for  which  you  and  your 
associates  primarily  clamoured.     X  ou 
wanted  an  hnport  to  a  prodigious  ex- 
tent, and  you   flattered  yourselves 
that,  for  eadi  quarter  of  Americaa 
wheat,  you  would  be  able  to  send  iu 
exchange   so  many  vards   of  that 
calico  which  you  fonmy  mahitain  to^r 
be  the  principal  fabric  of  the  worid. . 
You  were  content,  and  you  have  said, 
it  over  and  over  again,  to  take  ^onr 
chance  of  the  home  market,  provided, 
the  other  ones  were  opened  tQ  you,. 
Now  that  you  have  them  open,  and 
now  that  wheat  has  come  iu  such, 
abundance  as  even  your  most  sanguine^ 
anticipations   could   not   have  con-^ 
oeived,  you  have  the  coolness  and 
effrontery  to  turn  round  and  throw 
the  blame  upon  Provideuoe,  for  having 
speedily    brought    about    the  very 
tiling  which  eveiy  charlatan  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  shouting  for  shic^  the. 
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anti-cora-law  league  began !  Do  you 
really^think  that  this  will  go  down  with 
any  portion  of  the  community  ?  that 
such  deplorable  wriggling  will  not 
insure  you,  throughout  the  country, 
the  contempt  of  every  man  of  average 
and  common  understanding?  or  that 
the  labourer  on  short  time,  and  the 
artisan  whom  you  have  deprived  of 
his  employment,  will  put  up  with  such 
miserable  excuses?  The  plain  state 
of  the  fact  is, — and  you  know  it, — 
that  your  theories  are  crumbling  be- 
neath your  feet.  You  cannot  expect 
that  your  gross  and  egregious  error 
will  escape  a  speedy  detection.  You, 
without  any  previous  qualification 
for  the  task,  save  your  natural  talent, 
which  is  not  much,  have  thnist 
yourself  forward  to  a  prominence 
which  you  never  were  entitled  to 
occupy.  You  may  fancy  yourself, 
if  you  choose,  the  people's  man ;  but 
so  were  Jack  Cade,  and  Wat  Tyler, 
and  several  others,  who,  mistaking 
energy  for  knowledge,  and  ill -regu- 
lated enthusiasm  for  calm  deliberate 
judgment,  took  upon  themselves  the 
task  of  misleading  the  English  people, 
and  either  perished  amidst  the  niiu 
they  had  caused,  or  sank  back  into  their 
pristine  obscurity.  There  is  a  favour- 
ite cant  phrase  veiy  current  just  now, 
to  the  effect  that  "  we  are  living  in 
new  times."  The  same  thing  might 
have  been  said  by  our  common  pro- 
genitor Adam,  the  day  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Paradise.  It  is  the  most 
trite  truth  of  the  world.  Every  new 
day  brings  its  change,  but  every  new 
day  does  not  obliter€ate  the  memory 
of  those  which  have  gone  before.  All 
the  "  new  times"  which  this  universe 
has  seen,  have  not  sufficed  to  alter 
in  the  slightest  iota  the  original  cha- 
racter of  mankind.  Human  nature 
still  remains  the  same ;  and  the  man 
who  does  not  acknowledge  and  adopt 
this  as  a  principle,  is  a  crazed  and 
dangerous  visionary.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  ought  such  a  one 
to  gain  ascendancy  in  the  state,  or  to 
be  allowed  to  reduce  his  unsound  theo- 
ries to  practice.  If  he  does  so,  woe 
be  to  the  country  which  countenances 
him  in  the  rash  attempt ! 

History  and  its  philosophy  are  the 
true  studies  for  a  statesman  in  every 
age.  In  that  educational  point  of 
view,  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 


present  ministerial  cabinet  is  sorely 
deficient.  The  AVliigs,  as  a  body, 
are  conversant  with  a  very  small 
space  of  history  indeed.  'Diej  are 
constantly  jabbering  about  the  ftm- 
damental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  they  date  back  no  further 
than  the  advent  of  William  of  Orange. 
Their  pet  historian,  and  the  ablest  man 
among  them,  cannot  make  a  single 
speech  without  dragging  in,  neck  and 
heels,  some  vapidity  about  the  Revo- 
lution Settlement  of  1688;  and  they 
try  to  be  profound  in  their  criticisms 
upon  the  policy  of  Walpole  and  of 
Bute.  Charles  James  Fox,  of  coarse, 
still  continues  to  be  their  principal 
fetish,  and  they  cling  to  antiquated 
party  toasts  with  a  superstition  that 
would  disgrace  a  Mussulman.  Bnt  of 
the  flreer  and  bolder  regions  of  his- 
tory— of  all  that  is  great  and  elevat- 
ing— of  the  numerous  lessons  to  be 
gleaned,  and  the  examples  to  be 
gathered  from  the  grand  old  records 
of  kingly  and  loyal  England,  or  of  the 
fall  and  fate  of  nations  through  the 
imbecility  of  their  rulers,  or  the  ambi- 
tion of  Ignorant  demagogues,  they 
either  know  nothing  practically,  or 
they  fail  to  acknowledge  their  impor- 
tance. Whiggery  is  a  small  machine 
which  works  according  to  conven- 
tional rules  of  its  own,  and  will  not 
make  allowance  for  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.  A  cabinet  of  Whigs 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  control 
and  legislation  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  Pumpfemickel,  or  some  analogous 
German  principality ;  but  they  never 
can  assume  their  place  at  the  helm  of 
affairs  in  a  great  empire  such  as  that 
of  Britain,  without  landing  the  whole 
of  us  in  dangerous  difficulties,  and 
sneaking  off  at  the  last  hour  nnder  a 
humiliating  sense  of  their  own  unpo- 
tence  and  presumption. 

The  case  is  still  worse  when  men 
like  Mr  Cobden  come  forward  to  try 
their  hand  either  as  pilots  or  as  co- 
adjutors. We  presume  that  Mr 
Cobden,  if  the  question  were  pnt 
to  him,  would  candidly  admit  the 
narrowness  of  the  range  of  his  pe- 
culiar historical  studies.  We  un- 
derstand that  he  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  scholar,  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  information  which  he  possesses,* 
however  great  that  may  be,  is  limited 
to  modem  facts  and  preinises,  upon 
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which  he  usually  reasons.  A  vrorse 
kifid  of  edaeatioii  for  a  statesman,  or 
for  the  leader  of  a  popular  movement, 
cannot  be  found  than  this.  It  was 
Uua  kind  of  partial  knowledge,  uu- 
iilominated  by  the  clear  lucid  light 
which  bygone  history  alone  can  shed 
aothoritatively  upon  passing  events, 
which,  in  the  recollection  of  many 
atill  aUve,  led  to  the  dark  catastrophe 
and  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 
There  is  hardly  one  social  change, 
hardly  one  political  experiment  now 
making,  for  which  a  prototype  cannot 
be  fnrmshed  from  the  pages  of  history. 
And  of  what  possible  use,  it  may  be 
well  asked,  is  history,  if  we  are  not  to 
recur  to  it  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties whidi  may  arise  in  our  onward 
progress?  Are  wc  to  gain  no  con- 
fidence, nor  take  any  warning  from 
the  rise  and  decline  of  nations,  not 
much  less  powerful  than  our  own, 
whose  checkered  career  and  the 
-causes  of  it  are  open  to  our  view  ? 
Is  the  .world  behind  us  a  blank,  that 
we  shoifldgo  stumbling  on  at  the  insti- 
gation of  every  reckless  adventurer, 
more  culpable  in  his  attempts  to 
,guide  us,  than  the  ship-captain  who 
flhould  presume  to  thread  the  coral 
zeefe  of  the  Indian  Ocean  witliout 
consulting  the  authoritative  chart? 
Are  we  always  to  derive  our  informa- 
tion, not  from  what  has  been  done 
and  acted  in  the  globe  before — not 
from  an  attentive  examination  of 
men  and  their  motives,  and  the 
countless  springs  of  action  which  stir 
them,  but  from  statistical  tables  and 
long  columns  of  figures,  compiled  by 
rusty  offidala  in  their  dens,  and 
brought  forth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
cited  as  overwhelming  testimony  by 
same  premier  who  is  meditating  apos- 
tasy, or  seeking  some  palliative  to 
cover  his  shameful  abandonment  of  a 
party  ?  The  features  of  the  so-called 
statesmanship  of  the  present  day  are 
essentially  those  of  bureaucracy.  A 
drudging  arithmetical  clerk,  with 
whom  a  unit  is  every  thing,  and 
who  would  be  nearly  driven  to  despair 
by  the  discovery  of  a  misquoted  frac- 
tion, is  a  leading  authority  Avith  our 
statesmen  ;  and  his  vamped- up  tables 
of  export  and  import  u^  considered 
sounder  expositions  of  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race,  than  all  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom,  learning,  and  expe- 


rience which  the  annals  of  the  world 
can  afford. 

The  "  tables,^*  however,  are  now 
turned,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  say 
any  more  for  the  present  about  the 
blue-book  and  ledger  system.  Let 
us  go  back  to  Mr  Cobden,  whom  we 
still  find  rather  uselessly  employed  in 
protesting  liis  total  inability  to  com- 
mand the  clemency  of  the  seasons. 
We  have  already  shown,  by  papers 
published  in  this  Magazine  in  Decem- 
ber last  and  January  of  the  present 
year,  that  our  exports  have  lamen- 
tably fallen  off,  and  that  the  balance 
of  trade  is  against  us.  Such,  we  main- 
tained, and  we  continue  still  to  main- 
tain, must  be  the  e£fect  of  the  new 
theories,  especially  under  the  restricted 
operation  of  the  currency.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  upon  this  latter 
point,  at  all  events,  we  are  supported 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  press.  Mr 
Cobden,  however,  denies  the  evils  of 
the  currency;  so  that  he  must  fall 
back  upon  something  els6  to  account 
for  the  unexpected  defalcation. 

Such  is  our  position  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  if  we  have  been  guilty 
of  a  digression,  which  we  cannot 
altogether  deny,  we  shall  plead  our 
motive  in  justification.  When  Mr 
Cobden  comes  forward  with  his 
views  of  foreign  policy,  with  his  ideas 
of  the  social  progi^ess  of  the  universe^ 
and  with  his  notions  as  to  the  policy 
which  hereafter  may  be  adopted  by 
great  and  ambitious  foreign  states, — 
when,  after  delivering  his  opinion 
upon  these  very  weighty  matters,  he 
arrives  at  the  inference,  not  only 
that  we  require  no  addition  to  our 
national  defences,  but  that  our  pre- 
sent establishment  of  a  standing  army 
and  navy  is  absurd,  extravagant,  and 
superfluous,  we  are  entitled  to  inqnire 
into  the  success  with  which  his  first 
experiment  in  legislative  agitation  haa 
been  crowned.  Of  the  abundance  of 
good  things  which  he  promised,  how 
many  have  been  realised,  how 
many  are  like  to  emerge  from  the  dark 
experimental  gulf?  If  writhing 
colonies,  diminished  exports,  want  of 
employment,  distress  at  home,  enor- 
roons  failures,  monetary  restriction^ 
and  vast  depreciation  of  property^ 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  free- 
trade — if  ministry  are  at  present  rack- 
ing such  brains  as  they  possess  ta 
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discover  some  moans  of  keeping  up 
the  revenue  to  its  ordinary  level,  and 
if  they  are  forced  to  lay  on  a  direct 
additional  war-tax  in  times  of  the 
profoundest  peace, — surely  we  shall 
not  incur  a  charge  of  fickleness  or 
ingratitude,  if  we  should  receive  this 
new  oracle  of  the  free-trading  Mok- 
anna  with  some  symptoms  of  aabiety 
and  distrust. 
I  The  whole  question  arose  tlms.  It 
*  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whose  illustrious  reputation  and  great 
services  entitle  him  to  be  heard  with 
the  deepest  and  most  reverential  res- 
pect, has  long  entertained  great  un- 
easiness on  account  of  the  undefended 
state  of  this  countty  in  the  case  of  a 
hostile  invasion.  That  such  an  event 
is  likely  to  take  place,  no  one  supposes 
or  has  said — that  it  possibly  might 
take  place,  very  few  will  venture  to 
deny.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one ; 
for  within  the  range  of  the  present 
century,  preparations  have  been  actu- 
ally made  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
whilst  the  wonderful  power  and 
facilities  of  steam-navigation  were 
unknown.  Fulton — ^wo  have  seen 
men  who  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
humble  artisan  in  the  West  of 
Scotland — had,  despairing  of  suc- 
cess at  home,  submitted  his  models 
to  the  French  government,  who,  for- 
tunately for  us,  did  not  then  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  the  invention. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  started 
his  first  steamer  on  the  Hudson  in 
America.  The  power  which  our 
French  neighbours  had  once  so  nearly 
within  their  grasp,  at  a  time  when  it 
might  have  been  used  to  the  exceed- 
ing detriment  of  England,  became 
generally  known  and  adopted,  and 
we  need  not  speak  of  its  progress.  It 
has  altogether  changed  the  tactics  of 
naval  warfare.  It  can  conquer  the 
old  difficulties  of  wind  and  tide,  and 
it  has  immensely  shortened  the  period 
of  transit  from  the  continental  coast 
to  our  own.  The  security,  therefore, 
of  our  insular  barriers  has  been  mate- 
rially weakened,  and  thus  far  the 
possibility  of  an  invasion  from  abroad 
has  been  increased.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  of  the  probabilitu^  which 
Is  matter  for  subsequent  consideration  j 
This  open  and  admitted  fact  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  argument  of 
the   Duke  of  Wellington.     In  the 


evening  of  a  glorious,  life,  the  g 
part  of  which  has  been  spent 
active   service  of  his   country 
veteran  soldier  has  thought  it  hi 
to  remind  us,  for  our  own  gu: 
and  that  of  our  children,  of  the 
existing  state  of  our  national  dei 
which  he  deems  to  be  wholly 
ficient.    It  is  one  of  the  last,  bi 
we  think,  the  least  important 
services  which  the  venerable  Du 
rendered  to  the  nation,  with 
pix>ude6t  history   his  name  w 
eternally  associated.    We  tak' 
or  at  least  we  ought  to  take  it- 
his  lips,  as  a  solemn  warning ; 
disinterested    testimony  of  a 
alike   pre-eminent   in    war   a 
council ;  as  the  deliberate  opii 

the  GREAT  PACIFICATOR  OF  EC 

For  notwithstanding  the  irre\ 
mean,  and  scurrilous  taunts  c 
Manchester  gang  of  demagogue 
undeniable  Uiat  the  Great  Du] 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  pro 
for  us  the  blessing  of  that  peace 
for  two  and  thirty  years  we  hn* 
joyed.  It  was  his  conquest  at  \ 
loo  which  hushed  the  world, 
tranquillity  of  Europe  was  the 
for  which  he  fought,  and  he 
won  it.  And  now,  when,  at  tl 
hour,  this  illustrious  man  com< 
ward  to  ofi^er  us  his  advice,  f 
warn  us  against  the  folly  of  tr 
too  implicitly  to  the  continual 
that  tranquillity,  is  it  wise  th 
should  scorn  his  counsel? 

And  what  Is  the  proposal 
has  excited  such  wrath,  and  so 
roused  the  cholerofthe  bilious  Cc 
Simpiv  this — that  the  British  : 
should  at  all  times  maintain  at 
a  military  force  sufficient  to  re 
Invasion,  should  sudi  be  attei: 
from  our  shores.  The  Duke  b< 
and  maintains  that  we  cannot 
as  formerly,  rely  solely  and  imp 
upon  our  navy  for  defence,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  we  mustp 
against  the  contingency  of  an  el 
landing.  Our  arsenals,  he  t 
and  our  dockyards,  should  be  su 
ed  by  a  military  force,  and  at  lei 
ought  to  exhibit  such  a  front  a 
hold  out  no  temptation  to  a  1 
attempt.  These  are  not  aggn 
but  precautionaiT  measures;  and 
out  them,  according  to  the  Dul 
cannot  consider  ourselves  secun 
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Soch  are  the  proposals  which  Cob- 
den and  his  diqne — we  are  sorry  to 
observe  a  gentleman  like  Sir  William 
Molesworth  among  them — are  pre- 
pared to  resist  to  the  last.  They  want 
no  defences  at  all.  They  are  opposed 
to  any  augmentation  of  the  army. 
They  woula  rather  do  without  it,  or 
redace  the  establishment  so  as  to 
make  the  national  saving  equivalent 
to  the  diminished  amonnt  of  revenue 
oonseqaent  npon  their  commercial 
experiments.  They  look  npon  free- 
trade  as  a  universal  panacea  which  is 
to  core  all  national  and  social  ailments, 
and  to  remedy  every  grievance.  War 
is  to  be  no  more — territorial  aggres- 
sions unknown — and  the  advent  of 
the  millennium  is  to  be  typified  by  an 
unbounded  exportation  of  calico  I 

These  are  the  views  which  have 
been  lately  propounded  at  Manchester, 
and  the  parties  are  therefore  at  issue. 
Cobden  has  matched  himself  against 
WeUuigton,  and  Quaker  Bright  has 
^hmteered  to  be  his  bottle-holder. 
We  really  wish  that  it  had  been  per- 
nihted  us  to  approach  the  argument 
^itbout  mingling  with  it  any  asperity. 
Bat  this  is  now  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The    disgustmg   and   vulgar 
language   which    Mr    Cobden    has 
tibongfat  fit  to  use  towards  the  greatest 
liiatorical  character  of  the  age — the 
low-minded  scurrility  which  pervades 
tlie  whole  of  his  egotistical  discourse, 
-^ut  him  beyond  the  pale  of  conven- 
tional courtesy,  or  even  of  dignified 
rebuke.    The  man  who  could  stand 
up  in   his  phice — no    matter  what 
audience  was  before  him— stigmatise 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  being  in 
his  old  age  a  whettcr  and  fomenter  of 
discord,  and  finaUy  insinuate  dotage  as 
the  only  intelligible  excuse,  deserves, 
if  there  is  a  spark  of  national  feeling 
left,  to  be  publicly  pilloried  through- 
oat  Britain.    •*  Would  it  not,"  says 
this  disloyal  prater,  "have  been  a 
better  employment  for  him  to  have 
been  preaching  forgiveness  for^  and 
oblivion  of  the  past,  than  in  reviving 
the  recollection  of  Toulon,  Paris,  and 
Waterioo?"     Forgiveness!  and   for 
T\hat?    For  having   vindicated    the 
rights  of  the  nations,  terminated  the 
insatiable  career  of  Napoleon^s  rapine, 
and  restored  to  us  that  peace  which 
he  is  still  desuxMis  to  pi*eserve  by 
mauitaiuing    Britain     Invulnerable, 
secure,  and  free ! 


But  let  us  pass  from  a  matter  so 
deeply  discreditable  both  to  the 
speaker,  and  to  the  audience  that 
applauded  his  sentiments.  Meanly 
as  we  think  of  the  latter,  we  are  yet 
willing  to  believe  that  the  next  morn- 
ing brought  to  many  some  feelings  of 
compunction  and  of  shame.  Kot  so 
the  former,  who,  wrapped  up  in  the 
panoply  of  his  own  ridiculous  conceit^ 
a  would-be  Gracchus,  must  remain  a 
Thersites  for  ever.  ^ 

Irrespective  of  the  purse  argument,^ 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the 
chief  motive  of  these  gentry,  the  free- 
traders attempt  to  brand  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  a  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  raise  a  hostile  feeling  between 
this  country  and  the  continental 
states.  The  accusation  is  as  false  as 
it  is  frivolous.  The  attitude  of  Bri- 
tain is  not,  and  never  will  be,  aggres- 
sive. She  is  at  this  moment  in  the 
proud  position  of  the  mighty  mediator 
of  Europe;  and  it  is  to  her  strong 
right  arm,  and  not  to  her  powers  (^ 
producing  calico,  that  she  owes  that 
ascendency.  Our  interest  cleariy 
and  incontestibly  is  to  maintain  peace, 
but  that  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain, 
if  we  abandon  the  power  to  enforce  iti) 
Among  nations  as  among  individuals, 
the  weak  cannot  hope  to  prosper  in 
active  competition  with  the  strong — 
nay,  they  are  even  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion, because  the  law  will  protect 
individuals,  whilst  tO  nations  there 
exists  no  common  Court  of  Appeal.  If 
we  are  content  to  renounce  our  posi- 
tion, and  to  give  up  our  foreign  pos- 
sessions— a  consummation  which  the 
free-trade  theorists  appear  abundantly 
to  desire — if  we  are  to  confine  our- 
selves simply  to  our  insular  bounda- 
ries, and  advertise  as  the  workshop  of 
the  world— then,  indeed,  we  shall  sur- 
render our  supremacy,  and  with  it 
the  hope  of  maintaining  peace.  Can 
these  men  read  no  lessons  from  his- 
tory? Does  the  sight  of  what  is 
daily  acting  around  them  justify  their 
anticipations  of  a  millennium  ?  What 
is  the  real  state  of  the  fact  ?  Russia, 
having  absorbed  Poland,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  a  territorial  war  with  the 
Circassians,  npon  which  she  has  al- 
ready expended  an  enormous  amount 
of  treasure  and  of  men;  and  she  is 
prepai-ed  for  a  double  sacrifice,  if  by 
sucli  means  she  can  gain  possession  of 
the  passes   which  are  the  keys  ta 
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soatbem  Asia.  AostrU  is  hinging 
npoD  the  skirts  of  Italy,  concentrat- 
ing ber  forces  upon  the  frontier,  and 
menacing  an  immediate  infasion. 
Veiy  lamb-like  and  pacific  has  been 
the  conduct  of  America  to  Mexico. 
As  for  the  French,  whom  Cobden 
eulogises  as  the  most  "affectionate 
and  domesticated  race  on  the  face  of 
the  earth" — did  the  man  ever  hear 
of  the  £ev<dntion? — they  aie  notori- 
ously the  most  aggressire  of  all  the 
European  nations.  Did  domestic 
fieelings  excite  them  to  the  conquest 
of  Algeria?  Did  affection  lead 
them  to  Tahiti?  Was  it  a  mania 
for  free- trade  that  brought  about 
the  Montpensier  marriage?  Really 
it  is  difficult  to  know  for  which  palm, 
that  of  ignorance  or  effinontery,  this 
Manchester  manufacturer  is  contend- 
ing. Has  he  forgot  the  Joinyille 
letter,  which  was  hailed  with  such 
rapture  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel?  Was  Paris  fortified  with- 
out a  purpose  ?  Is  he  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  peace  of  Europe  at  this 
moment  depends  upon  the  life  of  a 
man  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year? 
We  maintain  that  there  never  was  a 
period,  at  least  within  our  recollec- 
tion, when  the  maintenance  of  gene- 
ral tranquillity' throughout  Europe  was 
more  precarious.  And  yet,  this  is 
the  very  moment  which  Mr  Cobden 
selects  for  a  crusade,  or  rather  a 
tirade,  against  our  military  establish- 
ments! 

Our  feelings  are  any  thing  but  those 
of  dislike  towards  t  he  ^  ^  afiiectionate  and 
domesticated"  French.  We  admire 
their  genius,  and  read  their  novels, — 
and  we  have  a  peculiar  affection  for  their 
wine.  In  one  point  alone  we  agree 
with  Mr  Cobden.  We  still  retain  the 
ancient  Caledonuin  predilection  for 
claret  in  competition  with  port,  and 
we  should  be  sorry  to  be  deprived  of 
champagne.  Still  soiiier  should  we 
be  to  lose  our  annual  spring  trip  to 
Paris ;  to  be  banished  from  the  Boule- 
vards and  thePalais  Royal,  and  to  enjoy 
only  in  memory  those  delicious  dinners 
at  the  Rocber  de  Cancale.  We  have 
no  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  a  compul- 
sory detention  at  Verdun.  Nay,  we 
shall  go  further,  and  apprise  Mr  Cob- 
den, that  had  our  lot  been  cast  a  few 
centuries  back,  we  should  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  fervent  maintainers 
of   th^    ancient    bond    of    alliance. 


p 

between  King  Achains  of  Sc 
and  the  Empoor  Charlemagne 
nothing  woold  liave  given  ns  g 
pleamre  n  to  ha;ve  visited 
diester  amug  with  a  few  the 
lads  who  swore  by  Saint  Ai 
whilst  the  partisans  of  Deni£ 
amusing  themselves  in  the  neigl 
hood  of  Portsmouth,  fiat  time 
changed.  We  have  contract 
alliance  with  the  nation  of  whi 
Cobden  is  so  creditable  a  repre 
tive :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  a 
altogether  dissatisfied  with  tj 
rangement.  We  can  now  lool 
the  French  with  an  eve  undi 
by  affection;  and  we  must  ( 
that  we  have  verv  little,  if  anv 
in  that  marvellous  change  of 
character  which  is  sworn  to 
Manchester  spooters.  They  n 
very  excellent  fellows,  but  we 
rather  not  tmst  them  with  oni 
The  tone  and  temp^  of  a  nat 
not  alter  quite  so  rapidly  as  M] 
den  seems  to  suppose.  The  1 
of  Algeria  is  a  very  aignifican 
that  Sie  old  ideas  of  the  Fiei 
the  score  of  conquest  are  n< 
whidly  obliterated;  and  we 
rather  imagine  that  they  have  n€ 
fiH^tten  their  pristine  appet 
launder.  They  deserve,  ho 
considerable  credit  for  the  dea 
manner  in  which  they  have  t 
dnst  into  the  eyes  of  Mr  C 
Yon  would  think,  to  hear  Um 
that  he  is  an  inoculated  Frenc 
Presume  to  criticise  their  cha 
and  his  scream  is  like  that  of 
way  engine.  Just  hint  that  yc 
sider  &em  nnscmpulons,  ai 
calico-printer  overboils  ^'with 
and  shame  and  indignation.^^  W 
no  doubt  that  he  considers  it  i 
pity  that  histCHry  cannot  be  anni 
— that  is,  supposing  he  has  ev< 
descended  to  notice  any  th 
trivial  as  history.  Will  he  not 
the  worid  with  a  new  version 
French  Revolution  ?  We  are  a 
to  hear  his  grounds  for  snpposi 
French  to  be  an  ^'afiectionai 
domestic  people;"  and  since 
to  fraternise  with  them  altogei 
would  be  comfortable  to  km 
brethren  as  they  really  are. 
want  to  have  a  true  account 
Noyades.  Were  these  really 
sale  drownings,  or  a  mere  ebi 
of  national  fun?     Doubtkif. 
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18  mnch  humofor — though  we  have  not 
jet  been  able  to  see  it— 4n  the  dank- 
mg  of  die  gnUlotine ;  and  the  cxpc- 
dltkMU  to  Moseow  and  Madrid,  with 
their  sccompanyiDg  tales  of  rapine 
aid  hatefaery-,  may  possibly  be  de- 
Bionstrated  by   Mr  Cobden   as  in- 
fltnees  of  a  practical  joke.    Davonst, 
isthe  Hamborgians  know,  was  a  fine 
feUow;   and  so,  npon  examination, 
may  prove  Robespierre  and  Marat. 
Fnhaps,  too,  he  will  come  down  a 
Ettle  later,  and  tell  ns  the  particalnrs 
of  flie  gallant   and   gentleman-like 
befaavionr  of  M.  Dnpetit  -  Thonars 
towards  Queen  Pomare.    Or  will  he 
undertake  to  prove  that  Abd-el-Kader 
is  in  infiunons  scoundrel,  utterly  be- 
yond the  pale  or  sccnrity  of  national 
Uth  and  of  plighted  honour? 

It  is  plain,  either  that  Mr  Cobdon 
basbera  ^regiously  humbugged  by 
theacate  foreigners,  or  that  he  has 
sibsided  into  a  state  of  calm,  settled, 
«d  unpertnrbable  idiocy.  It  is  too 
end  in  Bright  to  parade  in  such  a 
WW  his  former  friend  and  master, 
M  to  quote  from  his  private  corres- 
pondence. We  wonder  what  is  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  present  opinion  of  the 
■Hui  whom  he  chose  to  bespatter  with 
Ins  praise,  and  for  whose  sake  he  was 
content  to  forfeit  the  elaborate  roputa- 
tioD  of  a  life-time.  But  bad  as  Cob- 
^  may  be,  he  is  fairiy  surpasswl  in 
^rtUic  enthusiasm  by  the  notorious 
George  Thompson,  whose  patriotism 
Btty  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of  the 
following  paragraph  : — "  Why,  what 
Were  the  toasts  given  at  the  sixty 
i^onn  banquets  of  France?  This 
has  been  one  of  their  toasts  at  least, 
^Fraternity,  liberty,  equality.'  Let 
^  echo  from  these  shores  the  shouts 
*^t  have  been  raised  there,  and  I  am 
•ony  to  say,  stifled,  so  far  as  Paris  is 
deemed,  for  the  banquet  did  not 
<*meoff  there.  Let  us  send  back  the 
*cho,  fraternity,  liberty,  equality  1" 
•^<1  this  pestilential  ravinp:  has  been 
applauded  to  the  echo  in  ^lanchester. 
Let  us  have  peace  with  the  French 
^all  means,  and  with  all  the  world 
**?»ide ;  but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  des- 
picable and  stupid  blunder  of  suppos- 
***lf  that  human  passion  and  human 
I^judice,  the  lust  for  power,  and  the 
^^gs  of  ambition,  can  ever  be 
^^cated  by  any  system  of  commer- 
^  arrangement.  Britain  is  naturally 


an  object  of  envy  to  all  the  continen- 
tal states.  It  is  her  strength  and 
position  which  have  hitherto  main- 
tained the  balance  of  power  ^— and 
of  that  the  European  states  are  fully 
and  painfully  aware.  Every  step 
which  can  tend  to  weaken  the  fide- 
lity of  her  colonies,  is  regarded  with 
intense  intei^est  abroad,  and  moro 
especially  in  France.  The  people 
of  that  country  envy  us  for  our 
wealth,  and  di.Mike  us  for  our  power; 
and  war  with  Britain,  could  the  French 
afford  it,  would  at  any  time  find  a  host 
of  advocates.  We  are  not  l>elievera 
in  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  if  wo 
keep  ourselves  reasonably  prepared ; 
but  the  very  first  relaxation  upon  our 
part  would  inevitably  tend  to  accele- 
rate it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Franco 
may  yet  have  to  undergo  another 
dynastic  convulsion.  The  death  of 
Louis  Philippe  may  be  the  signal  for 
intestine  disorder.  The  Count  of 
Paris  is  a  mere  boy,  and  popularity  is 
not  on  the  side  of  his  uncle  and  guar- 
dian. A  powerful  party  still  exists, 
acknowledging  no  king  save  the  right- 
ful heir  of  St  Louis ;  and  the  fanatical 
republican  section  is  still  strong  and 
virulent.  These  are  things  which  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  disregard,  and 
of  which  no  man  living  can  venture 
to  predict  the  result.  The  death  of 
the  (Jneen  of  Spain  would,  according 
to  all  appearances,  give  rise  to  a 
rupture  with  France,  and  possibly 
test,  within  a  shorter  period  than  we 
could  have  believed,  the  sufficiency  of 
our  national  defences.  There  is  at 
this  moment  every  reason  why  oiu* 
real  strength  and  power  should  bo 
made  apparent  to  the  world,  and  our 
weakness,  where  it  does  exist,  imme- 
diately remedied  and  repaired. 

Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  pro- 
posed, like  Friar  Bacon  in  Greene's 
old  play, 

**  To  girt  fair  England  with  a  wall  of  brasa/* 

the  outcry  couUl  not  have  been  greater. 
An  iron  wall  might  perhaps  have  been 
rather  popular  in  the  mining  districts. 
But  his  Grace  proposes  no  such  thing. 
He  only  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
small  augmentation  of  the  regular 
forces  at  home,  the  strengthening  of 
our  neglected  fortifications,  and  the 
gradual  reimbodiment  of  the  militia, 
ft  is  for  the  British  nation,  or  ra 
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its  representatives,  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  proposal.  Now,  it  is  worth  while 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  what  is 
our  actnal  disposable  force  at  present. 
'  According  to  the  most  recent  autho- 
rities, the  armies  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean powers  would  rank  as  follows: 

Russia,  ....  568,000 
Austria,  ....  414,000 
France,  ....  340,000 
Prussia,  Ba\*aria,  and  other  Ger- 
man SUtes,  .  .  .  268,128 
Britain,     ....        138,895 

The  disproportion  of  force  exhibited 
by  this  list  is  sufficiently  obvious;  but 
when  we  descend  to  particulai*s,  it 
will  in  reality  be  found  much  greater. 
Abroad,  the  majority  of  the  male  popu- 
lation are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms : 
with  us  it  is  notoriously  the  reverse. 
France,  in  the  course  of  one  week, 
could  materially  increase  the  amount 
of  her  regular  army  ;  whilst  here  that 
would  be  obviously  impossible.  Be- 
yond Algeria,  France  has  almost  no 
colonics  as  stations  for  her  standing 
force.  We  have  to  provide  for  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  Cape, 
Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Mauritius, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  othera.  The  profession  of  the 
British  soldier  is  any  thing  but  a 
sinecure.  A  great  portion  of  his  life 
must  be  spent  abroad ;  ho  may  be 
called  upon  to  undergo  the  most  rapid 
vicissitudes  of  climate,  to  pass  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  anxious  duty.  There  is 
no  service  in  the  world  moi*e  trying 
or  severe ;  and  it  veiy  ill  becomes 
Mr  Cobden,  or  any  of  his  class,  to 
Hucer  at  that  establishment,  which  is 
kept  up  for  the  direct  promotion  of 
OUT  commerce.  So  large  a  portion  of 
the  territorial  surface  of  the  world  is 
nowhere  defended  at  so  little  cost 
cither  of  money  or  of  men.  Indeed, 
as  recent  events  have  shown,  «^'e  are 
but  too  apt  to  save  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  No  doubt,  if 
the  free- trade  policy  is  carried  out  to 
the  uttermost — if  our  colonies  are  to 
be  thrown  away  as  useless,  and  our 
foreign  stations  dismantled,  we  might 
submit  to  a  still  further  reduction. 
France  will  be  too  happy  to  receive 
Gibraltar  or  Malta  from  our  hands, 
and  will  cheerfully  free  us  from  the 
expense  of  maintaining  garrisons  there. 


Let  us  but  make  over  to  that  affec- 
tionate and  domesticated  people  the 
keys  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  with  what  eagerness 
they  will  co-operate  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Mr  Cobden's  free-trade 
dogmas. 

Apart  from  the  colonies,  we  have  a 
serious  difficulty  at  home.  Ireland — 
that  most  wretched  and  ungrateAil 
country,  which  no  experience  can  im« 
prove— is  as  far  from  tranquillity  as 
ever.  The  hard-working  population 
of  Britain  submitted  last  ^ear  with- 
out a  murmur  to  an  exorbitant  taxa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  hy  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  The  rctnm  is  a 
howl  of  defiance  from  the  brutal 
demagogue,  and  an  immediate  increase 
of  murder  and  of  crime.  Notwith- 
standing every  kind  of  remedial  mea- 
sure— notwithstanding  thehr  exemp- 
tion, which  is  an  injustice  to  as, 
from  many  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of 
the  state — ^notwithstanding  the  mis- 
taken policy  which  fostered  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  schools,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  stand  out  in  bad 
pre-eminence,  as  the  most  cold-blood- 
ed, unthankful,  and  cowardly  assaaslns 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  repress  that 
outrage,  which  is  so  villanoasly  rife 
among  them,  and  which  nothing  bnt 

Shysical  force  can  restrain  firom  break - 
ig  out  into  open  rebellioD,  we  are 
compelled  at  all  times  to  keep  the 
largest  portion  of  our  remanent  dis- 
posable force  quartered  in  Ireland. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  our  standing  army  Is  left  in 
Great  Britain. 

If  Mr  Cobden  should  like  to  see  a 
little  terrestrial  paradise,  in  whidi  few 
birds,  with  that  gaudy  plumage  which 
is  so  offensive  to  his  eyes,  can  be 
found,  he  had  better  come  down  to 
Scotland  and  pay  us  another  liait. 
He  is  kind  enough,  we  observe,  to> 
make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  our 
sentiments  upon  this  matter  of  the 
defences ;  and,  certainly,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  adage  that  we  are 
entitled  at  least  to  see  what  we  are 
paying  for,  Scotland  has  no  reason  to- 
be  peculiarly  warlike  in  her  senti- 
ments. Mr  Cobden  will  find  ns  quite- 
as  affectionate  and  domesticated  a 
people  as  the  French;  and  he  may 
rely  upon  It,  that  he  will   not   bia 
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allocked  by  any  over-blaze  of  scarlet. 
From  a  tarbnlent,  we  have  gradually 
aetlled  down  to  be  a  quiet  race;  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  we  share  in 
none  of  those  benefits  which  are 
heaped  so  liberally  upon  the  "  perse- 
cuted Irish."  Oar  only  excitements 
are  a  Church  squabble,  which  does 
not  require  the  interference  of  the 
mHitaiy,  but  exhausts  itself  in  the 
public  iMrints ;  or  a  bread  row,  which 
is  always  over,  long  before  a  detach- 
ment can  be  brought  from  the  nearest 
station,  it  may  be  at  the  distance  of 
some  hundred  miles.  We  are  never 
noticed  in  Parliament,  except  to  be 
praised  for  our  good  behaviour,  or  to 
have  some  remaining  fragment  of  our 
national  estaUidiments  reduced.  We 
pay  for  an  army  and  a  navy  wjuch 
we  never  see ;  mdeed,  of  late  years 
the  F^nch  and  Danish  flags  have  been 
far  more  frequently  displayed  upon  our 
coasts  than  the  broad  pendant  of 
Great  Britain.  In  many  of  our  coun- 
ties a  soldier  is  an  unknown  rarity ; 
smd  the  only  drum  that  has  been  heard 
for  the  last  thurty  years,  is  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town-crier. 
England,  we  apprehend,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  S  Manchester,  is  not 
much  better  supplied:  in  short,  so 
far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  we  have 
a  remarkably  insufficient  force,  and 
one  which  has  been  declared  by  the 
highest  military  authority  alive,  wholly 
incompetent  for  our  protection  in  the 
ease  of  an  attempted  invasion.  Cob- 
den, who  has  no  veneration  for  suc- 
cessful warriors,  having  feathered  his 
nest  very  pleasantly  otherwise,  admits 
that  he  has  not  the  slightest  practical 
knowledge  of  the  trade  of  war.  We 
tlierefore  demur  to  his  position  that 
this  la  a  question  for  civilians  to 
determine,  and  that  military  and  naval 
men  have  nothing  to  do  wifch  it.  His 
previous  admission  involves  an  incon- 
sistency. He  might  as  well  say,  that, 
having  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
engineering,  he  is  entitled  to  deliver 
his  opinions  in  opposition  to  Walker 
or  Stephenson,  on  the  construction  of 
a  skew  bridge,  or  the  practicability  of 
boring  a  tunneL  If  one  of  those 
vessels  in  the  Tagus,  which,  according 
to  Cobden,  are  kept  there  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  instructing  our  seamisn  in 
the  culture  of  the  geranium,  was  to 


spring  a  leak,  we  should  assuredly 
apply  to  Jack  Chips,  the  carpenter, 
to  stop  it,  before  invoking  the  aid  of 
the  peripatetic  apostle  of  free-trade. 
And  just  so  is  it  with  the  state  of  our 
national  defences.  Manchester  must 
excuse  us,  if  we  prefer  the  testimonv 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  thfs 
point  to  the  more  dubious  experiences 
of  Cobden.  It  is,  of  course.  Quite 
another  question,  whether  the  leak 
shall  be  stopped,  or  the  vessel  per- 
mitted to  founder  peaceably.  Mr 
Cobd^  may  be  heara  upon  that  point, 
under  special  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stake  which  he  hazards, 
but  we  decUne  receiving  his  opinion^ 
on  the  subject  of  military  fortifications. 
He  can  no  more  pronounce  a  judge- 
ment on  the  adequate  state  of  our 
defences,  than  he  can  parse  a  para- 
graph of  Xenophon;  and  therefore,  * 
by  approaching  the  subject,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  presumption  and  im-  ^ 
pertinence.  V 

Mr  Cobden  proposes  that  we  should 
rely  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace  by 
removing  all  obstacles  to  invasion. 
He  admits,  indeed,  that  for  the  present 
he  is  in  a  minority,  but  he  hopes  very 
soon  to  change  it  to  a  miyority,  and 
until  that  time  comes  he  is  content  to 
remain  in  the  following  position : — 
^'  I  say  this,  I  am  for  actmg  justly  and 
fairly,  and  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
to  the  whole  world ;  and  I  will  then  ' 
take  upon  myself,  so  far  aa  my  t^kare. 
goes,  all  the  risk  of  any  thing  happen- 
ing to  ME,  without  paying  for  another 
soldier  or  another  sailor.^  This  is 
good!  What  a  glorious  insurance  is 
hero  ofiered  to  the  nation  against  the 
risk  of  foreign  aggression  I  If  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  miffhty 
empire  will  remain  satisfied  without 
the  means  of  repelling  foreign  inva- 
sion, the  magnanimous  CoMen  wHl 
t^e  his  risk,  so  far  cu  his  share  goei, 

orf  all  that  may  happen  to  HIM  I  Why, 
who  tie  deuce  cares  what  happens  to 
him  or  his  ?  Are  we  all  ehgr^sed  in 
Cobden^s  weal  or  woe?  Would  it 
matter  one  straw  to  us,  or  to  the  uni- 
verse, if  he  and  his  calico  print-works 
were  wrapped  in  universid  conflagra* 
tion  to-morrow?  This  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  impudent  offisr  of 
guarantee  which  we  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  of;  and  it  justifies  us 
in  remarking  that,  if  all  accounts  bo 
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true,  Mr  Cobdcn  would  be  no  vcr>' 
great  loser  by  tlic  immediate  advent 
of  the  Frcncli.  If  any  thing  happens 
to  liim,  he  may  be  assured  of  this,  that 
notwitlistanding  his  cautious  salvo, 
he  will  have  no  claim  for  damage  and 
loss,  and  little  commiseration  from 
any  quarter  whatsoever.  Is  the  man 
insane  enough  to  suppose,  that  he, 
armed  with'  his  olive  branch,  stands 
forth  as  prominently  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  if  he  were  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac?  Curtius,  who  leaped  into 
the  gulf  in  the  Forum,  which  would 
not  close  until  the  most  precious  thing 
of  Kome  was  thrown  into  it,  shrinks 
into  insignificance,  and  becomes  abso- 
lutely bashful,  when  compared  with 
the  cmuloas  Cobden.  According  to 
the  Mau-in-the-Moon,  Curtius  was 
pronounced  by  the  Flamen  to  be  the 
most  precious  fool  of  his  day,  but  in 
point  of  conceit  he  is  fairly  trumi)ed  by 
the  honourable  member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  his  opinion 
there  is  nothing  worth  protecting  save 
an  inland  mill,  and  he  does  not  care 
what  becomes  of  our  arsenals  so  long 
as  there  is  an  immunity  for  calico ! 

If  there  are  no  armaments,  thinks 
Mr  Cobdcn,  there  can  be  no  wars ; 
and  for  once  he  is  tolerably  right.  If 
iron  did  not  exist  there  could  be  no 
swords ;  and  without  gunpowder,  or 
its  modem  substitute  cotton,  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry  is  impossible. 
But  unfortunately  there  are  other  ar- 
maments besides  ours,  and  no  s}inp- 
tom  whatever  of  their  reduction. 
Here  the  reciprocity  theory  is  once 
more  brought  into  play.  Let  Britain 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example,  and 
every  other  nation  will  follow  in  her 
waJte.  Cannons,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, will  be  spiked,  banners  handed 
over  to  the  respectable  fraternity  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  soldier  condemned 
to  the  stifling  walls  of  the  factory, 
never  more  to  stand  at  ease.  Such 
are  the  dreams  of  Cobden  ;  and  if  he 
really  believes  in  them,  and  in  the 
actual  regeneration  of  human  nature 
by  means  of  free-trade  instead  of  reli- 
gion, we  should  like  to  see  him  try  the 
experiment  on  a  minor  scale.  Let 
him,  after  having  collected  within  his 
premises  as  much  plate  as  he  can  con- 
veniently acquire,  and  as  much  cash 
as  he  is  worth,  dispense  with  the  un- 
necessary precautions  of  lock  and  key ; 


let  him  dismiss  the  watchmen  from 
his  works,  and  put  up  an  advertiee- 
ment  that  the  whole  public  are  wel- 
come to  enter  at  any  hour  they  pleace, 
and  that  not  the  slightest  attempt  at 
resistance  will  be  offered.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  Manchester  operatives 
are  at  least  as  affectionate  and  domes- 
ticated as  the  French ;  bat,  nolwidi- 
standing  that,  we  should  entertain 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  fiite  of 
Mr  Cobden^s  spoons.  The  temptation 
would  really  be  too  great.  The  seem- 
ing solidity  of  the  albata  plate  or 
purified  nickel-silver  would  infallibly 
tempt  the  cupidity  of  some  affection- 
ate, artisan.  A  midnight  visit  would 
bo  paid,  and  on  the  morrow  there 
would  be  wail  for  the  missing  tureen  f 
To  be  consistent,  we  should  begin  with 
municipal  reforms.  Let  ns  proclaim 
honesty  as  a  universal  principle,  do 
away  with  the  police,  abolish  Ghnbb, 
Und  keep  our  doors  wide  open  for  in- 
gress as  well  as  for  ventilatioii.  If 
our  greatcoats  disappear  not,  if  um- 
brellas are  not  less,  and  if  the  tale  of 
our  forks  is  complete  after  a  reason- 
able lease  of  the  experiment,  we  shall 
then  have  acquired  some  data  for 
making  a  further  trial,  and  intmsting 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  to  the  for- 
bearance of  our  foreign  neighbours. 

When  Blucher,  on  his  visit  to  this 
country  after  the  war,  rode  throngh 
the  streets  of  London,  he  was  ob- 
served, amidst  all  the  shonts  of  accla- 
mation, to  be  peering  curiously  at  the 
windows  of  the  shops,  which  then,  as 
now,  exhibited  a  tempting  and  vain- 
able  display.  When  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  metropolis,  the  worthy 
veteran  replied  with  a  deep  sigh, 
whilst  a  tear  rolled  down  his  venerable 
cheek — "  Mein  Gott  I  What  a  city  for 
to  sack !''  Such  were  the  first  impres- 
sions of  old  Marshal  Forwards ;  and, 
with  all  deference  to  Cobden's  saga- 
city, we  suspect  that  the  amiaUe 
French,  if  they  had  it  in  theur  power, 
would  not  be  slow  to  realise  the  senti- 
ments. Indeed,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  being  of  an 
open  and  candid  nature,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  it  in  as  many 
words.  We  do  not  think  a  whit  the 
worse  of  Joinville  for  saying  so :  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  obliged  to  him,  and, 
if  wise,  we  shall  treasure  the  hint. 
He  merely  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a 
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knrge  portion  ti  \aB  conntrymen,  who 
▼ei7  probably  Jiave  no  abfitract  wish 
for  inH%  and  would  rather  let  thin|;s 
rest  as  they  are.  Of  all  nations  m 
the  world,  -die  Frendi  haye  the  best 
pOflriUe  excose  for  reducing  their 
mrmaments,  since  France  is  inundated 
wi&  troops,  and  they  have  few  foreign 
territorial  possessions.  As  compared 
witii  ftitain  proper,  France  conld  af- 
ford to  shake  off  nearly  three-fourths 
of  her  establishment,  and  yet  remain 
iqion  an  equality ;  but  although  Algeria 
may  now  be  considered  as  safe  and 
tranqidl,  there  are  no  demonstrations 
oftilie  kind.  TheFrencfaarmy  is  organ- 
ised and  ready  to 'act  upon  any  emer- 
gency :  ours  is  too  small,  is  dispersed, 
and  we  have  not  an  adequate  resenre 
at  home. 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
an  inrasion  renuuns,  we  are  bound  on 
erery  consideration  of  prudence  and 
of  policy,  to  act  as  if  the  probability 
were  likewise  at  hand.  The  youngest 
of  UB  has  seen  too  many  changes  and 
revolntions — ^too  many  politiod  dis- 
agreements and  jarrings  among  the 
European  fiunily,  to  prophesy  with 
oonfidenoe  that  these  shall  never 
be  renewed.  Even  in  commerce  we 
have  not  got  reciprocity,  and  we 
cannot  expect  to  get  it  in  the  more 
abstract  point  of  armaments.  Wood- 
bnme  House  was  better  fortified  by 
Dominie  Sampson^s  folios,  than  Britain 
possibly  could  be  by  bales  of  Cobden's 
cotton.  Our  sincere  belief  is,  that  the 
surest  method  of  accelerating  a  war  is 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  Manchester 
demagogues,  repudiate  the  ideas  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  remain 
in  stupid  inactivity.  It  was  necessary 
for  public  safety'  tiiat  this  matter 
should  be  lud  before  the  country ;  and 
the  Dnke  for  doing. so  may  yet  de- 
serve a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  will 
amply  recompense  him  for  the  vulgar 
contumely  of  a  host  of  disloyal  bag- 
men. But  it  would  be  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen  at  home  has  not  attracted 
deep  observation  abroad.  The  eyes 
of  £urope  are  upon  us,  watching  what 
course  we  are  to  adopt ;  and  France 
in  particular  is  waiting,  with  in- 
drawn breatii  uid  tremulous  anxiety, 
the  result  of  the  coming  discussion. 
Onr  weakness  at  home  is  now  appa- 
rent to  the  woild ;  we  cannot  conceal 


it ;  the  sole  question  is,  whether  we 
shall  apply  the  remedy. 

Admit  tiie  possibility,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  a  serious  one  indeed !  Let  us 
suppose  that,  from  some  unforeseen 
accident,  some  stoppage  in  the  wheels 
of    diplomacy,    or   some   untoward 
casual^,  war  was  declared  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or  even  any 
other   continental  power.    Such  an 
event  could  not  happen  without  divid- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe.    We  could 
not  afford  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
the  colonies,  because  these  would  pro- 
bably be  made  the  eariiest  points  of 
attack, — ^nor  from  Ireland,  exc^t  at 
the  immediate  and  imminent  risk  of 
a  rebellion.  Even  should  it  be  thought 
prudent  to  leave  the  colonies  to  tMr 
fate,  the  transport  of  the  garrisons 
would  involve  a  considerable  period 
of  time — a  foot  of  which  our  enemy 
must  be  aware,  and  of  which  he  would 
be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage.  We 
should  be  compelled  to  recruit  imme- 
diately, and  upon  a  large  scale;  and  it 
would  take  some  time  to  metamor- 
phose Mr  Cobden's  operatives,  or  even 
that  respectable  senator  himself,  into 
any  thing  like  the  semblance  of  sol- 
diers.    K  fifty  thousand  armed  men 
were  to  be  landed  on  the  southern' 
coast — and  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
— ^we  should  like  to  know  what  are 
our  means  of  resistance  ?    We  have 
read  a  good  many  letters  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  daily  prints — some  of 
them  apparently  by  ex-miUtaiy  men, 
and  some  by  politicians  of  the  school  of 
Tomkins  and  Cobden — ^but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  to  make  out  a  decent 
case  of  opposition.     The  best,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  rational  letters,  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition  that  there 
would  be  a  genend  rising  en  masse  of 
the  English  population — ^that  every 
hawbuck  would  turn  out  with  a  mus- 
ket to  repel  the  invaders,  and  that  the 
railways  from  London  would  vomit 
forth  a  cloud  of  intrepid  musketeers. 
Every  hedge,  they  think,  would  be 
manned,  and  eveiy  farm-house  a  sort 
of  minor  fortress.   Now,  with  all  sub- 
mission, this  is  downright  deplorable 
drivel.    Ever  since  the  English  people 
— and  that  is  now  a  very  old  story — 
have  given  up  the  use  and  exercise  of 
arms,  and  agreed  to  be  mulcted  in 
purse,  rather  than,  undergo  the  per- 
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sonal  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  exer- 
cise, there  has  been  no  martial  spirit 
at  all  exhibited  by  the  bnlk  of  the 
population.  No  doubt,  when  an  in- 
vasion was  actually  threatened  by 
Napoleon,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
men  were  assembled  at  Boulogne, 
there  were  large  demonstrations  of 
volunteer  activity ;  but  then,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  were  in  the 
very  height  and  fever  of  a  war — the 
belligerent  spirit  and  strong  antipathy 
to  France  had  prepared  us  for  such  a 
crisis,  and  we  had  not  been  besotted 
and  enfeebled  by  more  than  thirty 
years  of  peace,  and  almost  as  many  of 

gradual  but  sure  demoralisation.  Wo 
ad  not  then  adopted  such  men  as  the 
Manchester  Jacobins  for  our  teachers; 
we  were  then  content  to  be  national 
and  not  cosmopolitan  in  our  ideas. 
We  were  fighting  for  our  faith  and  our 
freedom — not  truckling  for  calico  or  for 
yam.  The  same  crisis  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again,  and  we  cannot — dare  not 
venture  to  calculate  upon  a  similar  de- 
monstration of  energy.  Free- trade  and 
liberal  measures  have  put  that  utterly 
beyond  our  power.  We  have  no  more 
doubt  than  we  have  of  our  own  exist- 
ence, that  a  body  of  men  of  Mr  Cob- 
den's  way  of  thmking  could  be  found 
in  this  country,  ready  to  contract  with 
the  French  government  for  conveying 
over  to  Britain  an  invading  army  at 
the  rate  of  eight  shillings  a-hcad, 
victuals  included ;  and,  if  the  weather 
was  stormy,  they  would  unquestion- 
ably clear  a  handsome  profit  by  the 
speculation.  Morals  have  nothing 
earthly  to  do  with  free-trade — pa- 
triotism is  opposed  to  it — and  why 
make  any  distinction  between  the 
freightage  of  Frenchmen  and  of  bul- 
locks? The  contractors,  of  course, 
would  take  care  that  their  own  pre- 
mises were  sufiiciently  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  immediate  action ; 
and  we  cannot  pitch  upon  a  fitter 
locality  than  that  which  is  exhibited 
in  Manchester. 

We  would  ask  any  or  all  of  those 
gentlemen  who  depend  upon  a  general 
rising,  to  take  the  trouble,  for  some 
half  hour  or  so,  to  revert  to  history. 
If  they  do  so,  and  seriously  think  over 
the  matter,  they  will  speedily  be  con- 
vinced that  an  invasion  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  matter,  and  that  no  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  co- 


operation of  the  undisciplined  people, 
either  of  the  country  or  the  metrqx>ii8, 
in  the  event  of  an  actual  invasion.  In 
fact,  judging  from  history,  Paris  Is 
literally  impregnable  compared  wHh 
London,  and  yet  it  has  been  oocopled 
by  the  Allies.  In  1688,  William  of 
Orange,  a  foreign  prince,  having  no 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  against  tiie 
will  of  the  people  of  England,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  aristocra^,  landed 
in  Britain,  advanced  to  London,  and 
took  the  throne,  without  the  digfateet 
demonstration  of  hostility.  The  popu- 
lation were  perfectly  quiescent.  It 
was  not  their  business  to  fight :  they 
paid  for  an  army;  and  accordingly 
they  allowed  the  Orangeman  to  maran 
on,  just  as  they  would  do  to  Joinville, 
provided  he  desired  his  troops  to  be 
reasonably  accommodating  and  dvil. 
Sack  and  rapine  might  nndonbtedfy 
provoke  resistance ;  but  if  ordinary 
courtesy  were  used,  and  more  espo- 
ciaUy  if  the  French  proclaimed  uat 
they  came  upon  a  free-trade  errand, 
and  a  friendly  visit  to  Mr  Cobdeo, 
there  would  be  far  fewer  shots  fired, 
than  at  the  present  moment  are  re- 
sounding from  the  peaceful  hedgerows 
of  Tipperary. 

The  next  instance  we  select  — 
omittine  minor  efforts — is  the  enter- 
prise of  1745,  which  peculiarly  con- 
cerns Scotland,  and  of  which  we  are 
by  no  means  ashamed.  The  heir  of 
the  Stuarts  landed  in  the  North,  sup- 
ported hj  no  force  at  alL  The  dans, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  best  Lowland  blood  of 
Scotland,  maintaining  those  prindplea 
of  loyalty  which  free- trade  cannot 
comprehend,  assumed  the  white 
cockade,  and  after  thrashing  the  Eng- 
lish army  effectually  at  Prestonpans, 
marched  south,  on  the  desperate  errand 
of  displacing  the  reigning  dynasty. 
And  how  were  they  rocdved?  It  is 
impoi'tant  to  note  the  idea  which  the 
English  people  had,  at  that  time,  of 
the  Highlanders.  They  considered 
them  a  race  of  cannibals  who  ate  chil- 
dren; so  that  it  was  no  nnoommoii 
matter,  when  a  Highland  officer  en- 
tered a  house,  to  find  the  mistress  on 
her  knees,  praying  for  a  Lenten  diet« 
whilst  the  terrified  nrchuis  were  all 
the  while  concealed  beneath  the  bed. 
Such  is  the  positive  fact;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  there  never 
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was,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  an 
instiiQce  of  a  more  blameless  or  more 
hnmaiie  invasion.  Donald,  though 
quite  ready  to  cleave  a  boarded 
Hanoverian  to  the  chin,  bad  an  ex- 
treme weakness  for  children,  and 
would  not,  on  any  provocation,  have 
iosolted  a  defenceless  woman.  Had 
Mr  Cobden  fallen  into  his  hands,  the 
Highlander,  after  a  due  estimate  of 
his  physical  capabilities,  would  pro- 
bably have  put  him  to  ransom  for  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
feeling  in  England  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  exiled  ftimily,  the  antipathy  to 
the  Highlanders  was  extreme,  and  yet 
an  irregular  and  ill-disciplined  host  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  with  no 
artillery,  no  commissariat,  and  a  mere 
handful  of  cavaliy,  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  England  without  any 
show  of  popnlar  opposition,  and  reached 
Derby  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Manchester  is  so  uproarious  against  the 
military,  when  we  recall  to  mind  the 
splendid  instance  of  poltroonery  exhi- 
bited by  the  manufacturing  capital  on 
that  memorable  occasion.  The  town 
of  Manchester  was  captured  by  a 
Scots  sergeant  of  the  name  of  Walter 
Dickson,  who,  supported  by  a  drummer 
and  a  wench,  took  possession  of  it  in 
name  of  Prince  Charles,  four-and- 
twenty  hours  before  the  clans  came 
up!  Not  a  magistrate  was  to  be 
found  bold  enough  to  issue  his  warrant 
against  the  intruder,  nor  a  constable 
to  execute  it,  nor  a  single  operative 
to  support  it.  There  was  no  talk 
then  about  finding  graves  for  the  in- 
vaders :  the  invaded  were  quite  con- 
tent with  finding  cellars  for  their  own 
particular  shelter.  Gentlemen  who 
had  talked  big  enough  when  the  dan- 
ger was  at  a  distance,  recoiled  at  the 
idea  of  personal  peril,  whenever  the 
danger  drew  nigh ;  and,  being  unsup- 
ported by  a  regular  force,  veiy  pru- 
dently abstained  from  opposing  their 
persons  to  the  terrible  sweep  of  the 
claymore.  But  for  internal  dissen- 
sions and  some  infirmity  of  purpose, 
it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
clans  might  have  penetrated,  with- 
out any  opposition,  to  London.  So 
little  martial  spirit  was  exhibited  in 
the  capital,  that  parties  were  actually 
made  and  carriages  engaged  for  Cax- 
ton,  to  see  the   Highlanders  march 
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by;  and  George  the  Second  was  in 
full  preparation  for  removing,  and 
had  stowed  away  his  valuables  in  his 
yachts.  As  it  was,  the  invaders  re- 
turned back  to  their  own  country 
almost  as  scaithless  as  they  came, 
without  any  experience  of  that  fier>' 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  the  corres- 
pondents of  the  newspaper  profess  to 
discover  blazing  within  the  bosom  of 
every  Briton  at  the  more  idea  of  an 
invasion. 

In  fact,  it  is  mere  ti-ash  to  maintain 
that  raw  levies  or  extempore  guerilla 
resistance  can  bo  of  the  slightest  use 
in  opposition  to  a  disciplined  force. 
For  ourselves,  wo  do  not  believe  that 
such  resistance  would  be  attempted. 
Men  require  to  be  brought  together 
and  trained  before  their  individual 
stanchness  can  be  relied  on ;  and  wo 
know  perfectly  well  that  a  mob  has 
no  chance,  at  any  time,  against  an 
immeasurably  smaller  body,  if  pro- 
perly organised  and  directed.  Let  the 
people  of  this  country  be  disciplined 
and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  you  may  search  the  world  in  vain 
for  braver  or  better  soldiers.  But  the 
power  is  still  latent,  and,  according  to 
Cobden,  it  never  must  be  called  forth, 
This  is  mischievous andstupid  folly.  If 
any  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  regularly  and  eflfectively.  I-iOt 
us  have  the  knowledge,  the  certainty 
that,  at  a  few  houra'  notice,  a  for- 
midable body  of  troops,  well  disci- 
plined and  prepared,  can  be  con- 
centrated at  any  given  point  of 
the  island,  —  let  this  fact  be  made 
known  to  the  world,  and  we  have  a  far 
better  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  than  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
stupid  and  pragmatical  notions  of  Mr 
Cobden.  Mr  Disraeli  took  a  sound 
view  of  the  case,  when  he  reminded 
the  honourable  member,  "  that  al- 
though the  profound  peace  which  ho 
had  announced  might  come  within 
the  time  of  those  who  heard  him,  still 
thero  was  something  in  the  catas- 
trophes of  nations  scevior  armis^ — ca- 
tastrophes from  other  causes  leading 
to  theur  decay.  Happily  in  those  causes 
the  limited  experience  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  not  included  the  rapacity 
of  rival  industry,  and  the  quackery  of 
economic  science.'*  We  are  afraid 
that  the  lesson  which  Mr  Disraeli 
attempted  to  inculcate — one  which, 
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of  late  years,  we  have  repeatedly 
insisted  on  in  these  pages  —  was 
somewhat  thrown  away  upon  his 
pupil.  Grentlemen  of  the  Cobden 
school  set  little  store  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  and  prefer  to  reason 
within  the  limits  of  their  owni  expe- 
rience. They  can  as  little  explain 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  ancient 
empires,  as  they  can  account  for  the 
palpable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
our  exports ;  and  it  is  idle  to  remind 
men  of  things  which  they  have  never 
heard:  It  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
intelligent  classes  of  the  con^munity, 
that  we  would  fain  address  our  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing analogy  between  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  position  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Highland 
descent  in  1745.  The  nation  had 
become  accustomed  to  peace  at  home, 
and  was  therefore  proportionally 
enervated.  The  use  of  arms,  and  the 
training  of  the  militia  had  been  aban- 
doned ;  a  false  economy  had  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  rcgidar  forces ;  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  which 
remained  were  abroad.  Under  those 
circumstances  the  expedition  took 
place :  the  weakness  of  the  front  ex- 
hibited by  England  was  the  tempta- 
tion, and  we  have  already  seen  the 
consequences.  It  is  now  seriously 
proposed  that  we  shall  remain  liable 
to  a  similar  assault,  when  the  stake  at 
issue  is  incomparably  greater.  Wliat 
would  be  the  result  of  a  swoop  upon 
London  according  to  the  published 
Joinville  plan?  and  yet  there  is 
hardly  another  capital  in  Europe, 
which  has  not  during  the  last  fifty 
years  been  occupied  by  a  hostile 
force. 

AVe  have  all  an  interest  in  this 
question,  for  a  descent  may  bo  made 
any  where.  We  have  not  even  the 
benefit  of  ships  to  protect  us  here  in 
the  North ;  and  three  or  four  French 
frigates  would,  we  apprehend,  find 
little  difficulty  in  eflfecting  a  landing 
in  the  Forth.  WUl  Mr  Cobden  be 
good  enough  to  favour  us  with  his 
opinion  as  to  the  course  we  should 

Eursue,  supposing  such  a  calamity  to 
appen  ?  A  simultaneous  attack  may 
be  made  on  the  south  of  England, 
and  the  Castle  and  Piershill  barracks 
emptied  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing 
Portsmouth,  too  weak  to  maintain 


itself  without  their  aid.  Wovld  he 
advise  us  to  resist  or  succiimb  ?  Shall 
we  throw  ourselves  under  the  ijrotec- 
tion  of  our  friend  Greorge  M*  Whirtery 
W.S.,  and  the  Edinburgh  squadron  of 
the  Royal  Mid-Lothiaa  Teomaiuy? 
Shall  we  sound  the  tocsin  of  war,  and 
call  out  Captain  Haining  wUh  his 
reserved  band  of  twenty  police,  all 
fierce  and  furious  for  batUo?  Shall 
we  persuade  the  Archers  to  string 
their  bows,  and  compete  for  the  Goose 
medal  with  a  fire -eating  Frendinuui 
as  the  butt?  Shall  we  baniotde 
Leith  Walk,  block  up  the  Granton 
Railway  in  the  teeth  of  a  suspension 
and  interdict,  and  contest,  to  Uie  last 
drop  of  our  blood,  the  possession  of 
every  house  in  Inverleith  Row  ?  May 
we  calculate  upon  any  support  from 
the  middle  districts  of  England  in  Uie 
event  of  such  a  calamity,?  Will  Mr 
Bright  array  himself  in  drab  aimonr, 
and  come  to  our  rescue,  with  Welford 
the  flower  of  chivaliy,  who  has  a 
special  objection  to  ganal  Can  we 
depend  upon  Cobden  himself?  Will 
he  pledge  himself  to  back  ns  at  our 
need  with  an  overpowering^  army 
from  the  factories,  dad  in  cahco,  and 
armed  with  the  trcmendons  and  in- 
vincible billy-roller?  Will  Georse 
Thompson,  chief  of  a  thousand  wordy 
fights,  be  there,— or  Wilson,  ex- 
monarch  of  the  league?  ShaO  we 
send  them  the  beacon  blaze,  or — 
faster  still — the  telegraphic  signal  to 
the  south  imploring  immediate  suc- 
cour? Or  shall  we  trust  to  their 
own  noble  impulses,  and  hold— 

Ye  need  not  warn  the  Cobden  dan, 
That  ever  are  stout  and  tme  ; 
And  -when  they  see  the  blazing  ImJ^ 
The  Brights  and  Thompsons  never  fiul ! 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  last 
mentioned  gentleman,  we  have  that 
assurance  already,  fbr  he  has  spoken 
as  follows : — "  I  may  venture  to  fiire- 
tell  that  the  Free-Trade  Hall  of  Man- 
chester will  be  more  than  a  match 
for  Apsley  House  and  the  Horse 
Guardsputtogether ;"— a  highly  satis- 
factory account  of  the  town  which 
was  whilom  captured  by  a  sergeant ! 
Upon  the  whole,  unless  we  can 
come  to  a  serious  nnderstanding  with 
Manchester,  we  have  grave  donota  as 
to  the  propriety  of  offering  any  vwy 
obstinate  resistance.  If  we  are  to  & 
it,  we  must  send  off  all  the  women  to 
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the  IVosachB  by  the  Scottish  Central 
Riiiway,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  for  all  of  US  to  join  the  Celtic 
Society,  and  fight  the  battles  of  our 
coontiy  In  the  pass  of  Roderick  Dhu. 
An  liononnd)]e  capitulation,  on  tlic 
imderstandiDg  that  the  French  were 
to  behave  themselves,  would  probably 
be  the  wisest  course  we  could  pursue 
under  tbe  circumstances.    Wo  love 
George  M'Whirter,  and  have  every 
coEdSdenoe  in  his  valour,  but  we  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  gasping  in  his 
gore ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  regu- 
urs  are  forthcoming,  or  the  Man< 
Chester  legion  on  their  way,  he  had 
b^er  fall  back  with  his  comrades 
upon  the  western  warriors  of  Dal- 
maboy.    The  number  of  our  guard- 
ians of  the  night  is  at  present  so 
small,   that    we    positively   cannot 
afford  to  spare  even  one  of  them  as 
food  f(W  powder.    It  would,  we  fear, 
he  imprudent  to  risk  the  fate  of  the 
Scottish  capital  upon  the  issue  of  a 
eombat  between  our  dashing  Toxo- 
I^Qltes  and  a  body  of  French  artillery, 
tndwe  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
Major  Da!getty*s    sarcasm    against 
bows  and  arrows.    And  now,  having 
gone  over  the  catalogue  of  our  avail- 
able native  forces,  which  is  not  quite 
So  long  as  the  Homeric  muster-roll  of 
the  ships,  will  any  body  tell  us  what 
We  are  to  do?    It  would  be  a  sore 
humiliation   were   we  compelled  to 
iUnminatc  Holy  rood,  and  give  a  grand 
ball  in  honour  of  thc^uc  D'Aumale, 
and  our  other  ancient  and  now  re- 
dintegrated allies.    But  if  yon  abolish 
the  British  uniform,  and  allow  the 
French  to  supersede  it,  what  else  can 
yon  expect  V    We  want  to  be  loyal  if 
yon  will  only  tell  us  how — if  not,  we 
see  nothing  for  it  but  the  illumination 
and  the  ball. 

Mr  Cobden  is  pleased  to  be  espe- 
cially bitter  npon  the  "  horrid  trade" 
of  soldiering.  He  characterises  it  as 
barbarous  and  damnable,  and  would 
be  rid  of  it  at  all  risks.  Now,  setting 
aside  the  idiocy  of  his  remarks,  there 
is  a  monstrous  deal  of  ingratitude  in 
this  language'of  the  free-trade  apostle. 
Had  it  not  been  for  our  arms,  whcro 
would  our  market  have  been  ?  If  we 
had  succumbed  to  France  instead  of 
liombling  her  at  Waterloo — and  we 
presume  that  Mr  Cobden  would  have 


preferred  the  former  alternative,  since 
he  thinks  that  the  Duke  should  now 
be  preaching  forgiveness  for  the  past 
— where  would  have  been  our  trade, 
and  where  our  cxportations  of  calico  ? 
Hindostan  is  an  acquired  country, 
and  British  arms  have  opened  up  the 
markets  of  China;  and  are  these 
commercial  evils  ?  Really  it  is  throw- 
ing away  language  to  attempt  en- 
forcing a  point  so  clear  as  this.  Com- 
merce owes  every  thing  to  the  exer- 
tions and  protection  of  that  military 
l)ower  which  these  purblind  theorists 
complain  of;  and  were  our  armaments 
abolished  to-morrow,  we  should  look 
round  us  in  vain  for  a  customer. 

And  pray  what  does  the  arrogant 
upstart  mean  by  characterising  the 
honourable  profession  of  a  soldier  as  a 
damnable  trade  ?    Does  he  intend  to 
disgorge  his  contempt  and  contumely 
upon  the  graves  of  those  who  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle  fighting  nobly  for 
their  king  and  country?     Are  wo 
now  to  be  told  that  the  names  which 
we  have  written  in  our  annals,  and 
embalmed  in  our  memories,  are  de- 
testable and  odious  as  those  of  homi- 
cides and  of  robbers  ?    If  it  has  como 
to  this,  and  if  public  scorn  is  not  roused 
to  overwhelm  the  man  who  can  con- 
ceive and  utter  such  ignoble  senti- 
ments, then  indeed  we  may  believe 
that  demoralisation  has  partially  dono 
its  work,  and  that  the  mean  ethics  of 
Manchester  are  henceforward  to  in- 
fluence the   nation.    Not  damnable 
nor  horrid,  unless  justice  and  freedom 
be  so,  is  the  profession  of  those  who 
have  drawn  the  sword  in  the  service 
of  Britain,  and  died  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order,  liberty,  and  religion. 
Other  trades  there  are  far  more  liable 
to  such  epithets,  but  with  these,  thank 
heaven !  we  have  but  little  practical 
acquaintance.  The  trade  of  the  greedy 
taskmaster,  who  rears  infants  for  his 
mills,  and  grinds  them  to  their  task 
until  the  sinews  shrivel  up  and  the 
limbs  are  warped  into  early  decrepitude 
— of  him  who  will  not  recognise  the 
existence  of   an    imperishable    soul 
within  the  tender  framework  of  the 
childi-en  whom  he  makes  the  victims 
of  his  avarice — of  the    advocate  of 
long  hours,  because  thereby  he  may 
keep  his  human  machinery  under  th' 
complete  control  of  exhaustion,— 
trade  of  that  man,  we  say,  thouj 
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may  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  land, 
is  but  one  shade  less  horrid,  and  not  a 
whit  less  damnable,  than  that  of  the 
slave-trader,  who  is  now  chuckling 
over  his  living  cargoes  on  the  African 
coast — cargoes  for  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  enlightened  legislation  of 
Mr  Cobden  and  his  liberal  confede- 
rates !  Are  these  the  men  w^ho  are  to 
revile  and  traduce  our  army?  Faugh ! 
The  leprosy  of  mammon  is  upon  them, 
and  our  nature  recoils  from  their 
breath. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  express  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  this  dull  and  deplorable  drivelling. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Whigs,  that, 
far  as  they  have  been  led  astray  by 
adopting  the  newfangled  political  doc- 
trines, rather,  as  we  believe,  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  power  than  from 
any  belief  in  their  efficacy,  they  have 
declined  all  participation  with  the 
Manchester  crew  in  their  recent  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  position  and  dimi- 
nish the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
The  chiefs  of  that  party  know  full 
well  how  much  we  have  at  stake,  and 
what  a  responsibility  would  rest  upon 
their  heads,  were  they  to  reject  the 
advice  of  the  great  captain  who  has 
already  saved  his  country,  and  who 
again  comes  for>vard  at  the  close  of 
life  to  warn  that  country  of  its  dan- 
ger. Mr  Cobden  likewise  is  furious 
with  the  public  press,  and  charges  a 
large  portion  of  it  for  refusing  to  be 
dragged  through  the  Manchester  mire, 
with  having  abrogated  their  duties  on 
this  question.  AVe  apprehend  that  the 
editors  of  the  journals  to  which  he 
alludes  are  perfectly  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictatorial  interference 
of  this  very  much  over-rated  and 
extremely  shallow  personage.  As  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  in  health  or  reputation 
from  any  want  of  respect  or  veneration 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Cobden.  His  fame 
is  too  bright  to  be  polluted  by  such 
dirty  missUes ;  and  the  veriest  vaga- 
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bond  who  broke  the  windows  of  Aps- 
ley  House  would  shrink  from  repeating 
the  insults  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  calico-printer. 

In  short,  our  impression  in  rising 
from  the  penisal  of  this  notable  speech, 
is  deep  surprise  that  such  a  man 
should  ever  have  been  made  the  leader 
of  a  popular  party,  or  the  repriBsenta- 
tive  of  a  fixed  opinion.  That  it  should 
have  been  so,  is  a  reflection  that  can- 
not be  flattering  to  many  of  his  fyX- 
lowers,  and  least  of  all  to  those  who 
threw  aside  their  opinions  to  under- 
take the  advocacy  of  his.  But  the 
spell  is  now  broken,  the  mask  remov- 
ed, and  we  behold  the  egotist,  tho 
railer,  and  the  fanatic.  Let  us  sum  up 
in  a  few  words,  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity, the  great  free-trader's  opinioa 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  then 
take  leave  of  the  most  discreditable 
subject  which  for  a  long  time  wc  have 
been  called  upon  to  notice. 

Mr  Cobden  does  not  share  is 
the  general  veneration  for  thk 
Duke.  Mr  Cobden  thinks  that 
THE    Duke     ought    to    preach 

FORGIVENESS  FOR  WATERLOO.      Mr 

Cobden  thinks  that  every  max, 

POSSESSING  the  ORDINARY  FEEL- 
INGS OF  HUMANITY,  MUST  CONDEMN 
THE  DuKE  FOR  HAVING  STATED 
TILAT,  IN  HIS  OPINION,  THE  DEFEN- 
CES OF  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  INSUF- 
FICIENT. Mr  Cobden  thinks  it  a 
lamentable  spectacle  that  the 
Duke  should  have  written  such 

A  LETTER.     Mb^OBDEN  HINTS  THAT 

THE  Duke  is  a  dotard,  because 

HE  HAS  VENTURED  TO  EXPRESS,  ON  A 
military  SUBJECT,  AN  OPINION  CON- 
TRARY TO  THAT   OF  COBDEN.       AnD 

cobdfj^  further  maintains,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  affectionate 
nor  domesticated  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  the 
French. 

After  this  we  need  add  Dothlng 
more.  Our  opinion  of  Mr  Cobden 
could  be  thoroughly  expressed  in  a 
much  shorter  sentence. 
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BOXANISM  IK  BOME. 


CATBCHISM  IN  THK  XINSRVA. 

^  Oceidit  miseros  crambo  repetita  magistros.*'— Juvinal. 
<*  £t  qui  parlant  beaucoup  ne  disent  jamus  rien.** — Boileau. 


YisiTORS  to  Rome  are  ofttiraes 
pazzled  and  surprised  at  hearing  tho 
very  nnasual  affix,  delta  Minerva^  ap« 
|)liei  to  one  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  that  city ;  more  especially  when 
thSy  find  it  also  familiarly  known  to 
the  common  people,  not  so  well  read 
as  their  priests  In  the  calendar  of  the 
saints,  as  La  Sta.  Minerva ;  but  the 
apparent  misnomer  originates  in  an 
ellipsis  of  the  full  title,  which  mns 
tliQS,  Sta,  Maria  sopra  Minerva — tho 
church  in  question  having  supplanted 
a  temple  formerly  dedicated  to  Pallas, 
upon  the  iniins  of  which  it  has  been 
reared.  But  though  tho  goddess  of 
Ti-isdom  still  retains  a  nominal  inte- 
rest in  the  edifice,  certainly,  to  judge 
from  tho  catechetical  exercises  of 
which  we  are  about  to  give  a  speci- 
men, her  reign  is  past,  and  there  re- 
mains but  the  nominis  umbra  in  lieu 
of  it.  Exorcised  the  church,  she 
has  been  fain  to  accept  such  a  hu- 
miliating asylum  in  the  libraiy  ad- 
joining, as  inquisitorial  Dominicans 
would  be  likely  to  afford  a  heathen 
goddess,  whose  proceedings  they  must 
narrowly  watch.  There  she  has  the 
mortification  of  hearing,  from  year  to 
year,  some  new  relay  of  "  gi*ay-hair'd 
fiynods  damning  books  unread,^  and, 
clab-fashiou,  blackballing  all  her 
friends  in  order  to  make  way  for 
their  own;  just  as  old  Pope  Gregory  is 
said  to  have  burned  a  whole  library  of 
Pagan  literature,  that  the  Christian 
Fathers  and  Roman  Catholic  Saints 
might  have  more  elbow-room ;  and 
also  that,  In  the  absence  of  rivals, 
their  authority  might  not  be  disputed. 
"  Fertur  heatus  Gregorius  bibHothe- 
cam  cambussisse  gentilum^  quo  divina 
pagincB  grcUior  esset  locus  et  major 
auctoritas  et  diligentia  studiosior.^^* 

At  Easter- tide,  those  who  have  any. 
curiosity  on  tho  subject  may  hear 
Bellarmine^s  Catechism,  as  it  is 
fiquealed,  bawled,  or  otherwise  inton- 


ated by  the  young  children  of  the 
different  Riones,  and  commented  on 
and  explained  for  theur  edification 
by  the  pedagogue  priest  of  the  district. 
He  is  generally  surrounded  at  such 
times  by  a  bevy  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
scholars,  gamins  or  gamines  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  to  work  they  set 
with  such  earnestness  of  vociferation 
that  all  Bedlam  and  Parnassus,  rav- 
ing and  reciting  together,  conld  not 
well  surpass  the  d&cord:  the  shrill 
diapason,  peeling  through  nave  and 
aisle,  shakes  the  floating  Baklaquino^ 
and  makes  the  trembling  walls  belfow 
again,  furnishing  an  apt  and  lively 
illustration  of  the  *'*'  convulsague  mar» 
mora  clamant^^  of  the  poet. 

Though  we  had  often  fineqnented 
the  churches  at  this  season,  and  had 
scores  of  times  heard  questions  both 
asked  and  answered  therein,  yet,  gener- 
lilly  intent  on  the  n;iarbles  or  menu* 
ments  of  the  edifice,  we  had  not 
hitherto  given  ear  to  the  proceedings 
of  these  obstreperous  young  buU- 
calves :  but,  before  leaving  Rome 
definitely,  it  seemed  fair  to  give 
them  an  honr's  attention  on  some 
convenient  opportunity,  in  order 
to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment  of 
how  their  early  relinous  education 
was  carried  on.  One  soon  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  above-named 
church  of  the  Minerva ;  for,  chancmg 
to  be  there  at  the  right  hour  on  an 
examination-day,  in  crossing  in  front 
of  the  black-columned  chapel  of  St 
Dominick,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
covey  of  little  girls  nestling  in  one  of 
its  comers,  under  tho  sumptuous  tomb 
of  the  thirteenth  Benedict,  and  wait* 
ing,  all  primed,  for  their  instructor. 
Some,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  silver  crown  and  faded  finery  of 
St  Philomel — we  trust,  at  so  tender 
an  age,  without  infiringement  of  the 
tenth  commandment — were  delighting 
themselves  in  anticipating  the  day 
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when  they  too  might  become  saints, 
and  wear  similar  decorations ;  others, 
too  young  for  snch  speculations,  were 
staring  with  intense  vacancy  at  the 
flickering  of  a  tiny  lamp,  in  front  of 
a  very  dingy-looking  madonna,    to 
which  one  or  two,  in  baby  simplicity, 
were  repeating  Latin  creeds,  pater- 
nosters, and  aves.    Not  knowing  ex- 
actly how  long  the  preceptor  of  these 
small  folk  might  keep  them  waiting, 
we  left  them,  and  proceeded  to  the 
body  of  the  buUding,  where  a  detach- 
ment of  boys  was  already  drawn  up 
for  action,  with  their  jxidre  in  the 
midst.  Approaching  as  softly  as  might 
be,  we  stood  against  a  neighbouring 
pilaster  to  hear  what  might  be  required 
of  such  young  pupils,  and  how  they 
were  prepared  to  acquit  themselves. 
Their  incessant  movements  did  not 
promise  a  'very  sustained  attention, 
whatever  might  be  the  business  in 
hand :    many    of    them    were    evi- 
dently plagued  with  fleas — all  with 
fidgets ;  some  shrugged  up  their  shoul- 
ders, others  swung  themselves  by  their 
hands  on  the  fbrm ;  these  were  but- 
toning, those  unbuttoning  their  dress ; 
and  not  a  few  warmed  their  feet  by 
kicking  the  sounding  pavement,  and 
then  listening  to  the  echoes  itom  the 
vaults.     Every  boy  carried  a  book  in 
Ms  hand  ;  but  on  these  no  wandering 
eye    ever  looked,  not  even  for   an 
instant,   in   its   numerous    glancings 
round.  As  soon  as  the  additional  com- 
motion, occasioned  by  the  approach 
of  a  stranger,    had    subsided,    the 
priest,  harking  back  to  what  he  had 
just  been  saying,  and  not  quite  sure 
of  his  whereabouts,   asks  his    class 
touching  the  last  question.     "  You 
asked  that  b<.)y,*'  said  one,  pointing  to 
a  comrade  near  him,  *'  how  he  sup- 
posed he  ought  to  come  to  church." 
"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  resuming  his 
cue,  and  reverting  to  the  last  exa- 
minee ;  "  and  how  did  you  tell  me  you 
were  to  come  ?  "     *'  CoUe  jnani  giunte 
cos),^^  said  the  boy,  locking  his  hands, 
and  standing  up  as  he  did  so.    ^  ^  Nicnte 
aiHmtiV^  said  the  priest,  glancing  at 
two  very  dirty  paws.     "  Oh  ves !  I 
was  to  wash  them."     'Toir'    "I 
was  to  cross  myself  as  I  came  out  of 
my  room,  and  to  cast  down  my  eyes, 
like  the  Mater  Indolorata  yonder." 
"  And  then ? "     "As  I  came  to  church, 
besides  looking  grave,  I  was  to  walk, 


not  co«l" — and  he  walked  a  few  paces 
as  he  ought  not  to  walk, — "  but  am" 
— changing  the  rhythm  of  his  march — 
"  as  if  I  were  following  my  brother*s 
funeral.  E poifinalmente^^^  (as  he  re- 
sumed his  place  with  a  jerik,)  "  I  waa 
to  bo  seat^  «o,  and  hold  my  tongue 
tiQ  the  padre  should  address  me.'* 
"  Well,  my  little  man,"  (to  another 
of  the  motley  class,)  "  were  we  not 
talking  about  the  sacrament  ?  "   "  Oh' 
yes !  no  one  may  receive  that  who  has 
been  guilty  of  any  mortal  sin."  ^^jBene, 
that's  quite  right;   but  vhy  not?'^ 
The  following  gabble,  to  which  it  ifas 
quite  obvious  that  none  were  of  an 
age  to  attach  cmy  meaning,  served  for 
a  reply,  and  was  received  as  perfectlj 
satisfactory  by  the  priest : — "  Siccome 
U  pane  naturale  mm  pub  dare  vita  ad 
ttn  corpo  morto:  cost  il  pane  detta 
Santissima  Eucaristia  non  pub  dare 
vita  ad  un  anima   iRorto.**      ^^And 
what  may  mortal  sins  be  ?  "  turning 
to  the  next  scliolar.     "  Ek!  M  loea; 
who  is  to  tell  you  that?"  said  a  yonng 
butcher's  boy,  turning  off  the  qnea- 
tion,  and  freely  offering  it  to  any  one 
who  would  take  it  up.    Upon  this  the 
boys  made  much  noise,  and  laughed 
out  lustily,  not  encountering  any  re- 
primand trom  the  padre^  or  so  gentle 
a  one  as  to  prove  no  check  to  their 
mh'th.  At  length,  quiet  being  partially 
restored,  he  resumed  his  task,  and 
asked  a  child  of  six  years  old  to  give 
him  an  example  of  mortal  sin  !    Not 
receiving  an    answer,  this  question 
travelled  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  first 
line  before  any  one  would  take  npon 
himself  to  venture  even  a  random 
response;  then,  at  last,  by  dint  of 
prompting,  one  boy  suggested,  that 
the  tasting  food  before  receiving  the 
sacrament  was  of  such  a  kind ;  and 
having  been  first  much  commesded 
for  his  erudition,  was  next  subjected 
to  a  long  list  of  aupposiiians  from  the 
examiner ;  snch  as,  "  Suppose  I  were 
to  drink    a   little  water   merely?'^ 
' '  Niente !  no,  you  mus'nt."     "  Well ; 
but  suppose  I  only  took  a  small  piece 
of  consecrated  wafer  ?  "    "  Ne  imdw; 
not  that  neither."  "What!  wooldereift 
4hcse  small  indulgences  be  infiinging 
the  rule  ?  "    But  as  the  boy  had  re- 
ceived an  approving  "Aenc"  for  his 
first  negative,  he  had  no  difllcoUy  in 
keeping  to  his  text ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  class,  enjoying  the  joke  of  pun- 
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jshiBg  their  padre  hj  catting  him  off 
:froiii  all  SQpi^es  at  every  ireah  de- 
sumd,  xoared  out  m  ckonu^  ^^  Niente^ 
menie — ^yoa  miu'iit  touch  a  bit  f  tiU, 
tired  of  the  shontiiig,  the  good  man 
proceeded  to  die  next  inteirogatory. 
We  were  tiring  too ;  but  bemg  reaUj 
desiroiis  of  hearing,  if  possible,  some- 
thing more  to  the  purpose,  remained, 
notwithstanding,  jet  another  half  honr 
at  onr  post — ^indeed  qnite  long  enongh 
to  be  snre  that  ^^  nienie^^  was  all  we 
were  likely  to  get  for  onr  pains.  Some 
of  the  qnestions  were  simply  Mv oloos, 
many  Jesuitical,  others  deeply  pro- 
IbvBd;  and  whatever  their  character, 
all  were  answered  in  the  same  careless 
and  Irreverent  tone ;  a  tart  et  a  tra^ 
«era,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
yonng  respondent.  In  a  word,  a  more 
eomplete  waste  of  time  for  both  teacher 
and  tangfat  conld  not  have  been  easily 
devised.  The  instmction  of  this  and 
similar  classes — ^for  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  others  differ  from  it — 
seems  about  as  intellectnal  and  useful 
(and  no  more  so)  than  that  of  an 
aviary  of  parrots  in  the  town  of 
Havre,  whare  the  young  French  pstt- 
tad  diiefly  learn  their  x''*P^i  ^^^ 
ibm^^petitgd^etmers.^''  Alike  in  qua- 
lity, it  is  not  very  dissimilar  neither 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration.  The 
shopman  proposes  the  first  word  of  a 
sentence  to  the  whole  community,  and 
the  greater  or  less  accuracy  with 
which  it  is  taken  up  and  completed, 
evinces  the  relative  aptitudes  of  his 
tyros ;  and  though  great  allowance  is 
always  made,  in  the  case  of  both  boy 
and  bird,  for  transpositions  or  leavings 
out,  yet  the  priest,  like  the  parrot- 
mercliant,  keq>s  an  eye  on  the  popil 
who  promises  to  do  most  credit  to  his 
trainii^,  and  brings  him  forward  on 
everypnblic  occasion.  **  Inall  labour," 
says  Sokmion,  ^*-  there  is  profit,  but 
tlie  toft  of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to 
poverty,"  It  requires  no  Solomon  to 
see  howcompletely  this  is  the  case  here ; 
bnt  there  is  one  particular  in  which 
the  padre  really  deserves  praise,  and 
we  eheerfolly  accord  it.  The  forbear- 
ance, the  patience,  meekness,  and 
bomkmnie  which  he  exercises  in  pro- 
posing the  dull  routine  of  questions, 
and  in  listening  while  the  pupils  **ring 
roond  the  same  unvaried  chimes"  in 


r^y,  cannot  be  too  much  admired. 
LU^e  the  patient  schoctoaster  in  Ju- 
venal, he  pats  up  with  all  tiieir  idle- 
ness and  inattention — in  the  very 
doubtful  profideney  of  many  of  his 
sdiolars,  gives  them  the  fitvoor  of  the 
doubt — and,  above  all,  never  loses 
his  temper !  This  drilling  and  pre- 
paration of  th^  district  dMses  has  for 
ulterior  object  a  general  field-day,* 
which  occurs  once  a-year ;  when  the 
congregated  schools,  in  the  presence 
of  the  canons  and  other  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  being  now  supposed  frilly 
supplied 

'*  With  stores  of  ipiritnal  jMroTiftion, 
And  magazinM  of  ammimitios/* 

for  the  warfare,  are  expected 

"  To  rise  and  start  the  ready  wherefore. 
To  all  that  sceptic  may  in^re  for ; 
Then  raise  their  scruples  daric  and  niee, 
And  soWe  tftm  after  in  a  trice ; 
As  if  dirinity  had  catchM 
The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  seratchM  !^ 

In  short,  these  Hying  fimloceim  are 
taught  to  expose  heresies,  and  ex- 
pound the  dogmas  of  their  faith,  in 
words  found  for  them  by  thehr  priests ; 
and  he  who  best  retains  the  iessont 
and  proves  himself  most  loud  and 
overtMearing  in  the  exercise,  receives, 
for  reward,  a  crown  and  royal  robe, 
and  is  metamorphosed  out  of  the 
impy  which  he  was  an  hour  before, 
into  the  tmperator;  more  fortunate 
by  half,  in  the  undisputed  tenure  of 
his  title  for  a  twelvemonth,  than  many 
of  his  Roman  predecessors  in  the 
laurel.  The  little  girls  have  an  exhlM- 
tion  somewhat  similar,  but  still  more 
tiieatric  in  its  character.  At  Christ- 
mas they  assemUe  in  the  dinrdbeSy. 
dressed  out  by  their  parents  (who 
delist  in  making  them  as  fine  as 
possible)  very  much,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, like  iKillet-dancers ;  bnt  sup- 
posed to  represent,  in  their  habw- 
ments,  youthful  Christian  virgins  and 
martyrs.  Thus  appardled,  thev  hold 
forth  on  a  platfrMni  in  frmit  ch  some 
favonrite  Prmeq^  and  sustain,  with 
PagMi  rivals,  long  dialogues  on  the 
Nativity,  syllogising,  in  the  shrill  thin 
voice  of  childluKKl,  uponallthe  sublime 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  till  the  Pagans 
abandon  the  scomfhl  air  with  wMch 


*  Italian  Sketeket^'No.y.y  Angust  1843. 
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they  are  taught  to  commence  the  dis- 
cussion, and  confess  themselves  van- 
quished by  the  arguments  brought 
against  them.  The  chief  spokeswo- 
man is  then  rewarded,  like  the  head- 
boy,  with  robe  and  crown,  and  retains 
her  regal  dignity  for  the  same  period. 
Of  all  such  cducjition,  what  shall  we 
say?  AVhy,  truly,  in  Hudibrastic 
plainness  of  speech,  that  it  is 


(( 


More  fitted  for  the  cloudy  night 
Of  Popery,  than  Gospel  lijjht.'' 


Arc    our    British    infant    schools 
quite  free  from  participation  in  the 
defects  just  noticed  ?    By  no  means ; 
and  though  the  subject  is    far  too 
important  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few 
words  at  the  end  of  a  slight  sketch 
like  the  present,  (esi)ecially  since  wo 
hope  to  return  to  it  later,)  yet,  even 
here,  we  must  glance  ^t  one  or  two 
blemishes,    that   lie  so   immedmtely 
on  the  surface  as  to  strike  even  the 
most  casual  observer,  when  once  his 
attention  is  called  to  them.    In  such 
seminaries,  it  is  known,  the  ages  of 
the  children  usually  vary  from  eighteen 
months  to  six  years,  at  which  tender 
period  of  life  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exercise  too  much  discretion  not 
to  over-burden  the  memory,  or  to 
obscure   the    dawning  reason  ;    but 
4das !  in  the  always  well-meant,  but 
certainly  not  always  judicious,  zeal 
for  beginning  education  betimes,  how 
often  is  it  begun  too  early  and  pushed 
too  far !  In  an  over-anxiety  to  prevent, 
by  pre- occupation  of  the  ground,  the 
arch-enemy  of  mankind  from  sowing 
his  tares,  how  often  is  the  good  seed 
thrown  in  before  it  can  have  a  chance 
of  quickening  !  Festinarc  lente  should 
be  the  motto,  in  moral  and  religious, 
as  it  is  in  all  other  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  since  neither  in  religion  nor  mo- 
rals can  we  hope  to  arrive  at  the  full 
stature   of  perfection,  but    by    slow 
degrees  and  long  training.   The  Bible, 
to  be  sure,  (the  only  true  source  of 
either,)  is  the  Book  for  all  mankind ; 
but  as  it  contains  "strong  meat  for 
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men,"  as  well  as  "  milk  for  babes,** 
great  judgment  is  necessary,  in  sepa- 
rating these  diets,  to  give  to  each 
ago  the  food  particularly  adapted  for 
it.    We  have  the  apostolic  iujuDCtion 
for  such  discrimination, — "  Every  one 
that  uses  milk  is  nnskilfol  in  the  word 
of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe.  But 
strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are 
of  full  age ;  even  those  who  by  reason 
of  use  have  tJteir  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil."*    It  is 
further  obvious,  from  St  PauFs  cata- 
logue of   the    armour  which  is    to 
resist  all  the  attacks  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  that  it  com- 
prises many  pieces  of  which  young 
children    can    neitlier    be   made  to 
comprehend  the  design,  nor,  at  their 
time    of  life,    to   require   the    use. 
How  uaskilful,   then,   and  abortive 
must    be    the    attempt  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  instinct  the  weapons  of 
mature  reason ;  to  seek  to  explain  the 
»*  beauty  of  holiness  "  to  a  child  who 
docs  not  "  know  his  right  hand  from 
his  left,"  and  to  invest  an  unbrecched 
urchin  in  the  whole  Christian  panoply 
at  once !    With  all  due  respect,  too, 
to  the  pains-taking  compilers  of  some 
of  the  manuals  used  in  these  classes, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  their 
labour  has  been  at  times  worse  tlian 
thrown  auay  ;  and  it  has  excited  our 
surprise  to  hear  really  judiciousf  per- 
sons speak  of  these 'lesson-books  as 
"perfectly  suited"  to  the  purpose  of 
infant  education,  and  as  requiring  no 
amendment.      Surely    they    cannot 
have  read  them  ;  or  they  must  have 
forgotten,  when  doing  so,  the  age  and 
condition  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended.    Not  to  be  thought  captious 
for  nothing,  we  will  let  that  ^'farrago 
/iW//"  — that    sausage    of    all    the 
sciences— that  **  Teacher's  Assistant," 
speak  for  itself.    It  has  gone  througli 
we  know  not  how  many  editions,  and 
continues  to  pei-petuate  in  each  suc- 
ceeding one  all  the  blunders  of  its  pre- 
decessors. To  begin  at  the  bcghining, 
— ^The  scholars  have  to  learn  there- 
from as  many  alphabets  as  there  are 


*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  v.  13,  14. 

t  lu  an  otherwise  admirable  lecture  on  schools,  which  was  lately  delivered  by 
Professor  Blount,  at  Cambridge,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  a  general  commendatioii 
passed  on  these  books.  We  feel  persuaded,  that  neither  the  gravity  of  the  dsM  nor 
the  approval  of  the  Professor  would  have  held  out  long  against  the  recital  of  a  few- 
extracts. 
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-letters;  a  historical,  a  geographical, 
a  profane,  and  a  biblical  alphabet, 
&C.,  &c.,  n6t  to  attempt  an  enumera- 
tioB  of  the  whole.  In  the  biblical, 
each  letter  Is  put  opposite  to  some 
pr(»er  or  improper  person  mentioned 
in  Scriptnre,  for  whom  it  is  said  to 
stand  r^resentatiye — (leaving  It  to 
be  8npp(^ed  that  it  has  been  called  into 
existence  fornoother  purpose.)  By  this 
means  the  written  character  of  course 
becomes  associated  in  the  child's 
mind  with  the  moral  character  of  the 
individual  whose  initial  it  is ;  and  thus 
a  certain  prejudice  is  apt  to  arise 
against  certain  letters.  For  instance, 
the  letter  H  is  rendered  fearfully  sig- 
nificant,— 

^  J?0faUMb  for  Herod,  wbo  spilt  in/ants^ 
blood ! " 

A  theorist  might,  perhaps,  trace  the 
absence  of  the  aspirate  in  the  speech 
of  raatnrer  years  to  the  awe  created 
by  that  dread  tetrarch's  name  in  in- 
fincy,  when  it  is  first  feebly  articu- 
lated, then  dropped^  and  not  recovered 
afterwards.*  But  we  are  not  theatrical; 
in  proof  whereof,  we  observe  that  a 
child's  natural  aspirations  are  for  tarts, 
dolls,  or  marbles ;  while,  to  counteract 
such  propensities,  these  little  hypo- 
crites, before  their  time,  are  taught  to 
sing  out,  among  other  Scripture  tcishes^ 
the  following  formular}%  which  must, 
of  course,  act  as  a  specific : — 

^  Mft7  Isaiah^s  hallowed  fire. 
All  my  fervent  heart  inspire  ; 
Joseph^s  purity  import ! 
IiUK*fl  meditative  heart ! ! !  '^ 

A  rhythmical  dispute  between 
two  children,  entitled  a  "Sabbath 
Dialogne,**  brings  to  our  mind  a 
similar  farce  at  Perrara,  which  we 
haA'e  formerly  described.  In  this 
lively  piece  of  absurdity,  the  naughty 
boy  invites  the  good  one  to  play  in- 
stead of  going  to  church,  and,  waxing 
warm  as  the  other  proves  intractable, 
at  length  becomes  absolutely  abusive 
<m  finding  he  is  not  to  prevail. 

Once  again.  Behold  a  class  of  child- 
ren with  the  picture  of  a  sheep  before 


them — to  be  taught,  one  would  have 
supposed,  the  natural  histoiy  of  that 
animal,  and  to  learn  something  about 
the  material  of  which  their  little 
fiannel  petticoats  and  worsted  stock- 
ings are  made ;  when  lo  I  in  place  of 
this,  they  are  informed  that  ".though 
their  sins  are  red  as  crimson,  they 
shall  be  as  wool!!  '*  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  use  any  interjection  here,  surely 
a  loud  oviue  bah!  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  and  natural.  But  reoenonM 
h  nos  moutons^  for  presently  after- 
wards occurs  this  question — "What 
does  the  Bible  tell  us  about  wool?*' 
Answer :  "  Gideon  wrung  a  fieece !" 
Bah  !  again,  for  what  other  commen- 
tary can  be  made  on  such  instruction 
as  this?  Why,  Jason  filched  one; 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  sits  upon  a 
woolsack ;  and  either  of  these  answers 
would  convey  as  much  useful  know- 
ledge to  a  child's  mind,  though  they 
arc  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bible. 

These  unfortunate  babes  are  to 
know  a  little  of  every  thing :  so, 
after  going  through  versified  weights 
and  measures—arithmetic,  including 
the  higher  branches — geometiy — we 
hardly  know  what  is  omitted  in  this 
most  comprehensive  miscellany — ^they 
arrive  at  philosophy,  and  learn  a  great 
deal  to  the  tune  of  "  Miss  Baillcy." 
We  give  one  stanza  out  of  many,  tA 
an  example : — 

"  The  -vrondrotis  globe  on  which  ire  live, 
Is  close  surrounded  otoj  where 
By  something  quite  inrisible. 
And  called  atmotpheric  air! 

This  air  is  fluid,  light  and  thin, 
And  formed  oi  gases  well  conUnued! 
It  carries  sound  and  odour  well, 
But  put  in  motion  it  is  wind  !  ** 

At  the  end  of  each  verse,  the  infiint 
cliorus  repeats  with  enthusiasm,  not 
"  Poor  Miss  Bailley !  unfortunate 
MissBaflley!"  &c.,  but— 

"  Oh  how  curious, — wonderfullj  curious. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  indeed 
Most  wonderfully  curious !  ** 


•  Notwithstanding  their  number ,  we  would  suggest  one  more,  the  *  ooirectiTe  alpha- 


which  all  the  symbols  should  stood  representotire  for  objects  agreeable  to 
d,«.  ^.,  after  their  innocent  lips  have  been  made  to  falter  out  Uerod*t 


bet,"  in 

babes,  and, 

formidable  name,  we  would  point  to  oars,  where  — 

H  stands  for  honey,  so  sweet  and  S9  good. 
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The  geography  is  as  good   as   the 
physics : — 

^  A  ekamiel  is  a  pMSAge  wide 
That  flows  from  sea  to  sea; 
When  narrow  it  is  calPd  a  strait^ — 
Tkanks  to  Geography  ! 


»» 


^  When  wise  and  older  I  am  grown, 
I^Il  try  and  tell  70a  more, 
Bat  Teacher  says  euowfk  i$  knoten 
An  in£snt*8  mind  to  store  !  ^^ 

ISo  doubt  of  it !  enough  and  to  spare ! 
This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  class  of 
truths  called  unquestionable.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  pleasing  enjouement  about 
this  last  line,  which  recommends  it  to 
our  regard.  The  teacher  seems  to  be 
expostulating  with  her  young  charge, 
and  saying,  "My  dear  little  four-year- 
old,  eager  for  instruction  beyond 
your  years,  but  fearful  of  learning  up 
every  thing  at  school,  —  don't  be 
frightened ;  the  worid  will  always  find 
science  snfiicient  to  employ  all  good 
little  boys  like  you."  But  though  this 
truth  be  unquestionable,  we  doubt 
whether  the  line  which  conveys  it  be 
genuine ;  and  rather  fancy,  should  the 
original  manuscript  turn  up,  it  would 
be  found  to  run — 

**Enoug1Cs  enough  an  infantas  mind  to  store  !^^ 

which,  though  somewhat  harsh  to  the 
car,  conveys  an  excellent  meaning. 
Should  this  be  thought  to  make  the 
verse  too  rugged,  we  have  yet  a  second 
various  reading  to  propose,  and  that 
is  simply  to  change  the  last  word  into 
bore^  by  which  means  the  easy  flow 
of  the  verse  is  preserved,  and  the 
significatio  preegndns  of  the  original, 
though  somewhat  modified,  is  main- 
tained. 

Notwithstanding  these  blemishes — 
which,  after  our  strictures  on  foreign 
classes,  we  felt  bound  to  point  out — 
our  English  schools  are  very  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Italian  for  the  same  rank. 
With  us,  the  attention  of  government 
and  of  the  public  is  roused,  and 
directed  to  their  improvement;  lay- 
men join  with  the  clergy  in  forward- 
ing the  same  scheme  ;  great  part  of 


the  tuitioa  derolyes  upon  females — 
and  who  so  fitted  as  woman  to  form  the 
mind  at  an  early  age?  ItisnoBmall 
advantage,  too,  that  anthoressefl  of 
talent  and  judgment  shoold  hare 
devoted  their  time  to  the  compo- 
sition of  exclusively  moral  and  rdigi- 
ous  tales  and  histories  for  the  ymmg. 
Lastly,  with  ns,  there  is  mme  of  thiLt 
masquerading  and  display,  whkh 
we  reprobate  as  forming  so  prani- 
nent  a  part  in  all  Italian  tnitioD* 
In  these  schools,  women  are  ex- 
cluded from  their  natural  office  of 
teacliing ;  there  are  no  books  adapted 
to  infant  minds ;  the  whole  bosmesft 
is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  priests ;. 
and  they,  in  strict  compliance  with 
the  spirit  of  their  Church,  train  the 
pupils  in  passive  obedience  to  au- 
thority, and  teach  them  very  little 
besides.  We  fear  it  will  be  long 
before  any  revolution  can  reach  these 
seminaries.  The  sense  of  personal  im- 
portance attaching — not  only  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  to  their 
pai'ents — from  these  contemptible 
yearly  exhibitions,  added  to  the  inter- 
ested motives  which  induce  the  Church 
to  foster  such  vanity,  would  render  any 
considerable  alteration  for  the  better 
extremely  difficult,  even  were  the 
evil  more  generally  felt  than  we  fear 
it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things.  Wq  state  this  (^nion 
with  regret ;  fo^*  what  is  the  tendency 
of  such  education  ?  Can  it  inculcate 
that  real  humility,  not  abasement  of 
mind,  which  should  characterise  the 
true  disciples  of  our  blessed  Saviour? 
Nay,  must  it  not  rather,  by  holding  out^ 
as  it  does,  a  premium  to  natural  quick- 
ness and  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  dogmas  of  theology,  tend  to 
foster  pride  and  selfishness — ^thoee 
monster  evils  which  it  is  the  prime 
object  of  religion  to  eradicate-rwhilst 
the  heart  remains  untouched  and  the 
moral  sense  unexercised?  and  wHl  not 
the  poor  children,  who  are  Ua  vktima, 
learn  to  prize  a  few  dry  leayes  ften^ 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  beyond  the 
fair  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life  ?. 
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hX  CAAA   FITA* 

^  Mail  o&  soBt  1m  T«riiu  qui  demantent  let  ticniwa^ 

Po«r  MipMT  ton  jour  quiu  nouvean  jour  panttt  ? 
Toi  qui  let  r«mpb^,*  qui  te  reiiq»laeerut  f^ 

Db  Lamartinb,  Harmomkif  Hywute  ok  Cftrtif: 

He  Cairn  yUakasmaUchiireh  situ-  had  been  stanned  by  the  babd  ni 

ated  ni  the  Gono,  and  not  possessing  the  streets,  was  startled  at  the  nn- 

wilUn  itself  any  thing  to  attract  the  wonted  calm ;  and  the  eye,  daasled 

stnuiger's  paiiicolar  attrition.    It  is  by  the  splendour  of  the  meridian  smt 

iirtemting,  however,  from  the  solemn  upon  the  payement,  experienced  a 

•enrieea  which  take  place  there  every  temporary  blindness,    and  required 

Friday  bk  Lent    On  these  occasions,  some  time  before  it  could  aocommo- 

aftar  an  erotlng  harangue  from  tfa«  date  its  powers  to  the  obscurity  of  the 

offleialiag  priest,  the  lights  are  extin-  interior.  By  degrees,  however,  it  waa 

gBiihed,lmotted  scourges  are  handed  apparent  that  the  churdi,  aoiwith- 

ramd  fay  the  sacristan,  and  each  indi-  standing  the  voiceless   quiet  which 

vidoal  of  the  congregation  takes  one  prevail^,  was  full.  The  whole  assem- 

and  begina  to  flagellate  himselfl    We  bly  sat  as  if  spell-bound ;  not  a  whisper 

have  betti  told — for  we  were  never  pre-  was  to  be  heard;  an  awful  curiouty 

neat  at  these  exhibitions — that  the  tied  every  tongue.    The  business  and 

noiae  and  excitement  are  terrible —  pleasures  of  life  were  forgotten ;  the 

everypenitentseekingtoease  his  inner  sexes  exchanged  no  furtive  chances;. 

mt  tht  e:qp«n8e  of  his  outer  man,  and  men  and  women,  alike  nnobs^rvantof 

proporticming  the  amount  of  his  phy-  their  nei^^bours,  counted  their  beada 

fiieal  snfiering  to  that  of  the  mond  evil  and  bent  their  eyes  upon  the  ground ;. 

which  it  is  intended  to  counteract,  while  each  new  comer,  awed  by  the 

But  all  the  ceremonies  in  the  Cara  deep  silence,  entered  with  cantioua 

Vita  aienot  of  this  character;  and  the  tiead,  and  took  his  seat  noiselessly, 

name  firtend  who  describe  the  above.  When  our  eyes  had  become  somewhat 

informed  us  that  the  preaching  there  familiarised  with  the  artificial  light, 

waa  often  eloquent,  and  the  music  they  were  attracted  to  two  devated 

always  fine;  so,  when  we  read  in  the  extempore  side-boxes,  brilliantly  iila- 

Diario  diBoma,  that  at  twelve  o'clock  minated  with  wax,  and  filled  with  cho- 

on  Good  Friday  there  was  to  be  a  risters  in  full  costume.  Between  them 

solemn  ./iMZMme,  or  Service  in  com-  was  stretched  a  voluminous  curtain,  not 

BieBK»atioQ  of  our  Saviour's  Passion,  so  opaqoe  but  that  a  number  of  taperft^ 

and  that  in  all  probability  the  church  might    be   seen  famtly   glimmering 

would  be  crowded,  we  repaired  thither  through  it ;  and  before  this  curtain  a. 

on  that  day  an  hour  betbrc  the  time  dark  temporary  stage  was  erected.  The 

IDentioned  in  the  paper,  in  order  to  religious  calm  that  prevailed  around 

aecve  a  place.    DoubUU  of  the  im>-  was  at  length  gently  broken  by  some 

priety  of  witnessing,  as  a  pageant,  a  soft  and  plaintive  notes,  proceeding 

rgpyeeemtation  of  the  most  awful  and  fixmi  the  white-robed  choir.     In  a> 

aAwting  scene  that  the  mind  of  man  few  minutes  these  died  away  again 

can  eoBtemplate,  yet  fearing,  from  upon  the  ear,  and  a  figure,  suddenly 

aoae  experience  in  Boman  ceremo-  rising  from  the  stage,  exclaimed  in  a 

uea,  that  our  visit  might  issue  merely  voice  of  strenuous  emotion — ^^  Onoe 


in  ate,  we  lingered  some  time  about  again,  ye  fiiithful  onee  1  ye  are 

the  pordi;  then,  pushing  aside  the  IMheretoacoompanymetoCalvaryl 

heavy  curtain,  irresolutely  entered ;  Yes  I  another  Good  Friday  has  come 

and  what  a  contrast  presented  itself  round,  another  anniversaiyof  theday 

between  the  two  sides  of  that  matted  announced  by  God  himself  for  man*a 

door!  It  seemed  the  portal  between  deliverance  from  the  wages  of  his  sin; 

lifo  and  death:  light,  noise,  confu-  this  is  the  great  day  when  typical  sacri- 

sioii,   reigned   without ;  within,  all  fioe  was  done  away  with,  and  our 

waa  dari^  solemn,  BtHl.    The  ear  that  blessedLordmadeof'hhnsdfafiillaad 

(*  LniiMixdiMU.) 
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fiufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  tlie' 
faithful.  But  in  order  to  triumph,  my 
bi*ethreu,we  must  conquer — to  conquer 
we  must  contend ;  there  is  no  warfare 
"without  wounds,  and  our  Saviour, 
while  in  the  flesh,  must  partake  of 
our  infirmities :  he  must  be  *  the  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  ^vith  grief,' 
before  he  can  *  lead  captivity  captive, 
and  receive  gifts '/or  his  holy  Church ; 
the  ransom  of  his  faithful  followera 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
blood,  lie  bled,  as  you  know,  on  Good 
Friday ;  and  accordingly,  we  are  met 
here — not  to  celebrate  a  triumph,  but 
to  learn  humility,  patience,  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  in  order  that  wc,  like  our  great 
Head,  may  become  perfect  through 
suffering.  Pennit  me,  then,  to  ask  yon, 
with  the  Psalmist,  *  Are  your  hearts 
set  upon  righteousness,  O  ye  congre- 
gation V '  and  are  your  minds  prepared 
to  follow  the  Lord  to  Calvary  V  Have 
you,  for  instance,  been  studying  lately 
his  sufferings  at  the  different  stations 
of  the  cross?  have  you  been  think- 
ing at  all  upon  his  passion?  think- 
ing what  it  must  have  been  to  be 
hooted  at,  spit  upon,  reviled,  buf- 
feted, and  friendless  upon  earth?  If 
not,  ponder  well  these  things  now; 
W0M7,  at  this  moment ;  for  are  we  not 
arrived  at  the  most  sacred  hour  of  this 
most  sacred  but  sad  and  solemn  day? 
About  this  hour  was  the  Saviour  con- 
demned by  his  unjust  judge,  delivered 
up  to  the  rabble  to  be  crucified.  Go 
back  in  your  minds  to  that  moment ; 
see  him  crowned  with  thonis,  and  bear- 
ing the  cross  upon  his  shoulder,  till, 
lo !  he  fiiints  under  its  weight,  and  his 
persecutors  compel  a  stranger  to  carry 
it  to  the  fatal  spot.  Then  see  him  toil- 
ing onward,  suiTOunded  by  his  deadly 
enemies ;  his  chosen  friendsTiave  for- 
saken him  and  fled!  a  few  women 
follow  him  afar  off,  bewailing  his  fate ; 
he  turns  and  speaks;  listen  to  his 
words — '  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  I 
weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your- 
selves m\d  for  your  children  r  Well 
might  the  merciful  Saviour  speak  thus, 
when  he  had  just  heard  the  mad 
shout  of  the  multitude,  ^  his  blood  be 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children.^  The 
crowd  approaches  Golgotha!  they 
halt  to  rear  the  fatal  tree ;  methinks 
I  hear  the  exulting  outcries  of  his 
vindictive  murderers  as  they  fix  it  in 


the  ground ! "  Here  the  curtain  drawn 
between  the  preacher  and  the  back  of 
the  stage  fell,  revealing  three  wooden 
crucifixes  lit  up  by  a  lurid  red  light 
fi-om  above.  The  effect  was  startUng, 
and  produced  a  shudder  of  horror 
throughout  the  whole  auditoiy.  M- 
ter  a  breathless  pause,  the  preacher, 
turning  towards  the  cross,  exclaim- 
ed, *^  What !  are  wo  too  late  for  the 
beginning  of  this  tragedy  I  Is  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  ah*eady  nailed 
to  the  cross  ?  Oh,  cruel  and  liondllke 
man,  is  this  your  triumph  !  surely  he 
who  came  to  save  will  reject  you  now  I 
Such  might  be  our  feelings,  but  they 
were  not  Christ's.  No,  my  brethren, 
far  from  it.  Oh,  let  us  contemplate,  for 
our  own  future  guidance,  the  behaviour 
of  Jesus  to  his  murderers,  not  <ifter 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  extreme  tor- 
ture ;  and  may  the  Holy  Spirit  give 
us  grace  to  profit  by  the  exercise. 
Look  ou  your  crucified  Redeemer 
writhing  and  maddened  with  suffer- 
ing; and  listen  to  the  first  words 
uttered  in  the  depth  pf  his  agony: 
he  imprecates  no  curse  upon  theso 
guilty  men,  but  exclaims,  ^Father, 
forgive  them;  they  know  not  what 
they  do!  *  Caro  JesuP^  Here  thero 
was  much  emotion  both  in  the  preacher 
and  in  the  congregation ;  when  it  bad 
subsided,  he  added  persuasively,  "You 
have  heard  Christ  pray  that  his  vnta*- 
derers  may  be  forgiven,  and  shall  3'oa 
hesitate  to  forgive  one  another?"  Then, 
takiug  the  words  of  our  Saviour  for  a 
text,  he  delivered  a  short  animat- 
ed sei*mon  upon  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries;  after  which  came  a  prayer 
for  gi'ace  to  perform  this  duty ;  the 
pause  which  succeeded  being  filled 
with  music  and  chanting.  Then  again 
the  dark  form  of  the  preacher  rose  up. 
''  What,  my  brethren!  did  not  Christ 
pass  three  hours  in  his  agony,  and 
shall  we  leave  him  in  the  midst? 
He  has  still  more  gracious  words  in 
store.  My  dear  brethren  and  fellow 
sinners,  now  hear  his  dyins  address 
to  the  penitent  thief,  '  Veiily  I  say 
unto  thee,  to-day  shalt  then  be  with 
me  in  Paradise!*  Ladro  Jklicel  but 
was  he  ihun  predestinated  to  salvation, 
and  his  companion  to  bo  the  victim 
of  God's  wrath?  NietUe^  mknte;  believo 
not  a  word  of  this  false  and  heretical 
creed.**  Then  followed  a  second  dis-- 
course,  with  a  diatribe  against  Calvin 
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( wfaodesen'ed  it !)  and  all  heretics  (who 
might  not  deserve  it),  with  an  ana- 
tiiraui  against  heresy  in  general,  and  a 
prayer  for  the  pardon  and  acceptance 
of  the  true  Catholic,  id  est  Roman, 
ChoTch.  In  like  manner  the  preacher 
continoed  to  set  before  his  hearers  all 
the  drcnrostanccs  of  our  Saviour's 
pasrion;  pronouncing  a  short  dis- 
course upon  every  sentence  uttered 
by  him  in  his  agony.  Each  ser- 
monette  was  succeeded  by  prayer; 
and  that  by  an  interlude  of  music 
and  chanting,  which  enabled  him  to 
pceover  himself,  and  proceed  with 
undiminished  energy  during  a  three 
hoars*  service.  Wc  had  listened  at- 
tentiyely,  not  always  agreeing  with 
his  doctrine,  but  without  any  great 
shock  to  our  Protestant  principles, 
when,  in  conclusion,  ho  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  brethren,  before  we  disperse, 
let  ns  do  homage  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  sympathise  with  the 
afflicted  tfnd  inconsolable  Mother  of 
our  Lord.  Think  of  her  sufferings  to- 
day; think  and  weep  over  them; 
and  fbi^t  not  the  worship  due  to 
her  holy  name;  whom  Christ  hon- 
oured, shall  not  we  honour  too? 
Sons  of  the  blessed  Virgin !  is  not 
your  brother  Christ  her  son  also  ? 
make  her  then  your  friend ;  propitiate 
her,  in  order  to  obtain  panlon  from 
hlra !  Let  us  all,  then,  fall  down  upon 
our  knees  before  the  Indoloratay  A 
long  prayer  to  the  Madonna  followed, 
then  a  hymn  in  her  honour;  and 
after  a  last  glorious  outburst  of  the 
oiigan,  accompanying  the  ardent  and 
sustained  Hallelujahs  of  both  choir 
and  congregation,  the  curtain  falls, 
tiie  doors  are  thrown  open,  daylight 
rashes  in  through  the  no  longer  dark- 
ened windows;  and  presently  the 
thronged  and  noisy  Corso  has  absorbed 
the  last  member  of  the  much  moved, 
slowly  dispersing  crowd. 

A  heartfelt  and  affecting  ceremony 
was  thatwe  had  just  witnessed ;  every 
body  bad  shed  tears,  and  there  had 
been  evidently  great  a^rition,  and 
probably  some  contrition  also.  The 
strong  appeals  of  the  priest  liad  iold^ 


though  they  were  not  legitimate; 
for  what  could  be  less  so  than,  in  the 
end,  his  misdirecting  the  thoughts 
from  the  true  object  of  worship,  to  her^ 
who  was,  after  all,  but  a  mere  mortal 
like  ourselves  ? 

Yet  devotional  feelings  had  been 
called  forth,  and  in  this  it  was  unlike,, 
and  surely  better  than,  the  ordinary 
cold,  formal,  glittering,  shifting  pan- 
tomimic service  of  Te-Deuras,  and 
high  masses,  which,  instead  of  ^^  fill- 
ling  the  hungry  with  good  things,*' 
send  all  "  empty  away ; "  or  worse, 
satisfied  with  'Uhat  which  is  not 
bread."  Could  piety  really  be  ap- 
pealed to  through  the  senses,  then  might 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church 
hope  to  reach  it,  captivating  as  they 
are  to  most  of  them.  The  ear  is 
pleased  with  exquisite  music;  the  eye 
is  dazzled  with  pictures,  processions, 
scenic  representations,  glittering 
colours,  gorgeous  robes,  rich  laces, 
and  embroidery ;  and  even  the  nostril 
is  propitiated  by  the  grateful  odour  of 
frankincense ;  but  the  only  address  to 
the  heart  and  intellect  is  a  barbarous 
Latin  prayer,  unintelligible  (were  it 
to  be  heard)  to  most  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  rendered  so  to  all  by  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  gone  through. 
On  returning  from  such  exhibitions 
as  these,  we  feel  more  forcibly  than 
ever,  how  much  reason  we  have  to 
thank  those  pious  compilers  of  our 
expurgated  English  prayer-book,  who, 
renouncing  an  unknown  tongue^  and 
rejecUng  all  unscriptural  interpola- 
tions, drew  from  the  rich  stores  of 
Rome  herself,  and  from  the  primitive 
Church,  an  almost  faultless  Liturgy,* 
where  every  desire  of  the  human 
heart  is  anticipated,  and  every  ex-, 
pressioii  so  carefully  weighed,  that 
not  an  unbecoming  phrase  can  be 
found  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  been  much  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  to  avoid  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  two  services ;  and 
especially  at  this  time,  when  many  of 
our  countrymen  are  halthog  between 
two  opinions,  and  almost  persuadmg 


*  ^  We  were  not "  (lays  Jeremy  Taylor)  **  like  women  and  ohlldren  when  they  •!» 
affrighted  with  fire  in  their  dotbes;  we  shook  off  the  ooal,  indeed,  but  not  oar  gar* 
meats;  leet  we  should  expose  our  Chareh  to  that  nakedness  whioh  the  exoeUeat  bma 
of  <mr  sister  Chnrohes  oomplained  to  be  among  themselves." 
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themselves  that  there  was  no  need  of 
a  Reformation,  it  behoves  those  not 
under  the  influence  of 

**  That  dark  lanthorn  of  the  Spirit 

AMiich  none  see  by  bat  those  that  bear  it  ;*^ 

nor  yet  led  away 

«  By  crosses,  relics,  crucifixes, 
Beads,  pictures,  rosaries,  and  pyxes  ; 
Those  tools  for  working  out  salvation 
Bj  mere  mechanic  operation,** 

to  protest  against  the  return  of  Popery 
to  this  laud,  to  the  surrender  of  our 
consciences  and  our  Bibles  again  into 
the  hands  of  a  fellow  sinner.*  "  Qois 
custodet  custodem  ?  "  —  who  shall 
watch  our  watcher? — was  a  ques- 
tion that  men  had  been  asking  them- 
selves for  many  years  in  England,  but 
hitherto  without  result ;  till  our  pious 
Reformers,  addressing  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  received 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  with  which 
they  were  enabled  to  wage  successful 
war  against  that  wily  serpent,  coiled 


now  for  centuries  round  the  Chtirch 
of  Christ,  and  waiting  but  a  litfle 
further  development  to  crush  her  jb  his 
inextricable  folds.  Alike  imiUnred  by 
concessions  and  unterrified  by  threats, 
they  boldly  denounced  the  benHeai 
usurpation  of  Rome ;  oppoflmg  an 
honest  conscience,  and  Christ  tiie  only 
mediator,  to  the  caprice  of  oonncils, 
and  the  false  unity  of  a  pamdo-ii^U- 
lible  head  ;t  refusing  to  purchase  tiieir 
lives  by  rendering  hcraiage  to  any 
Phalaris  of  the  Triple  Crown. 

Their  perjured  faith,  thoujih  Mftlot  Pop^ 

command, 
Point  to  their  Bull,  and  raise  the  Ihietteni^s 

hand : 
They  deemed  those  aouls  oonnmmiaiB  guilt 

incurred, 
At  conscience^  fearful  pricey  vho  life  pm» 

ferr^d : 
No  length  of  daji  for  bartered  peaeo 

pay. 

And  what  were  life,  take  lifers  great 

away  ?  t 


THE  BEATIFICATION. 

**  Sanctis  Koma  suis  jam  tollore  gestit  ad  astra, 
£t  cupit  ad  superos  evehere  usque  deos.** 

Milton's  Sotmets. 


To  receive  Beatification,  which  is 
the  first  step  towards  Canonisation, 
and  may  in  time  lead  to  a  fellowship 
with  the  saints, — to  be  pronounced 
*'  blessed  "  by  him  who  arrogates  to 
himself  the  title  of  Holy,  and  must 
therefore  know  the  full  value  of  the 
dignity  he  confera — sic  laudari  a 
laudato,  and  that  too  in  the  finest 
church  in  Christendom,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  countless  assembly  of  all 
the  nations  of  Europe, — is  an  hononr 


indeed  I  No  wonder,  then,  that 
every  promotion  should  be  jealously 
canvassed,  and  that  somotunes  the 
rumour  of  "  unfairness,"  or  "favourit- 
ism,'* should  be  heurd  among  the 
people,  when  each  fresh  brcret  comes 
out.  For  example — "Who's  this 
third  St  Anthony?  Are  not  two 
enough  in  the  Calendar?  The  great 
St  Antonio,  and  he  of  the  pig!— (cW 
porco,) — another  will  only  create  con- 
fusion ;"  or  else,  "  Surely  the  BeaUt 


*  Bellarmine  asserts  (and  who  but  a  heretic  shall  dispate  it  with  him  t)  thai  men 
are  bound  so  far  to  submit  their  consciences  to  the  Pope>  as  even  to  believe  wrtne  to 
be  bad  and  vice  to  be  good,  if  it  shall  please  his  Holiness  to  say  so.  (Bkllab.  de  Momu 
Pontiff  lib.  iv.  cap.  y.)  When  things  came  to  this  pass,  were  we  not  Justified  in  the 
insertion  of  that  rough  deprecatory  clause  that  stood  in  oar  Litany — ^From  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  detestable  enormities,  Good  Lord  deliver 
us ! " 

t  **  We  must  seek  to  enter  into  the  real  divine  unity  ;  if  not,  the  pseudo  unity  to 
which  Mr  Newman  would  bring  ns  back  will  be  attempted  onoe  more  among  na  ; 
only  to  be  followed,  when  its  hollowness,  its  nothingness,  its  implleit  inidclily,  ie  laid 
bare,  by  an  explicit  infidelity,  an  anarchical  unity,  without  a  eeatrei  wHhent  a  God."*. 
(Maurice's  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hehrews,  p.  1 1 1.) 

ij:  Imitated  from  Juvenal,  Satire  vlii. 
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Emettma  has  not  been  long  enough 
deMd  to  have  attidned  to  such  an 
*  odkmr  of  sanctity ;' "  or,  ^'  Though 
the  good  Pasquale  might  deserve  the 
It^  the  pious  Teodoro's  miracles  are 
«s  well  attested,  and  much  more  nu* 
marous,  and  should  therefore  have 
been  firat  recognised."    Of  such  sort 
are  the  comments  of  the  crowd.    All 
tiUs  grumbling,  however,  is  at  an  end, 
wheu'onoe  the  Festa  comes  round ;  the 
Church,  by  the  brilliancy  of  her  exhibi- 
tions, wins  over  her  discontented  chil- 
dren, and  the  installation  is  sore  to  be 
wdl  attended.     Sometimes  the  saint 
expectant  stops  short  of  true  canonisa- 
tion ;  and,  having  gained  one  step,  finds 
himself  like  a  yeUow  admiral,  placed 
on  the  shelf  without  chance  of  further 
promotion.    (This  by  the  way.)    No 
one  can  say  precisely  what  entitles  the 
dead  to  these  honours.  Large  bequests 
alone  are  not  always  sufficient ;  witness 
the  rejection  of  a  certain  distinguished 
Begum,  who  left  much  of  her  enor- 
mous wealth  to  the   Pope,  with  a 
well-known  view  to  this  distinction. 
Some  imagine  that  eminent  piety  is  a 
necessary  condition;  but  no!  there  is 
very  little  talk  of  religion.    It  seems 
chiefly  to  be  the  attestation  of  a  suffi- 
<^ent  number  of  miracles  at  a  tomb, 
which  confers  the  title  of  Beatus  on 
its  tenant,  and  converts    it  into  a 
ahrine,  sure  ever  after  to  be  profusely 
hung  with  glass  eyes,  wax  foetuses, 
silver    hearts,    discarded    crutches, 
votive  shipwrecks,  &c.  &c.,*  in  token 
of  cures  and  deliverances  which  have 
emanated  fix)m  it.    Next  to  miracles, 
perhaps,  we  may  reckon  dates — senior es 
i»Tbrc»— first  buried,  first  beatified,  and 
1^0  superannuation  here :  on  the  con- 
trary, holiness,  like  many  other  good 
togs,  requires  time  to  ripen  its  vir- 
toes  and  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and 
it  is  a  rule  of  the  Church  that  che- 
mistry must  disintegrate  the  mortal 
before  she  can  build  up  the  saint.  Thus 
it  happens  of  two  candidates  of  equal 
merit ;  he  whose  dissolution  took  place 
half  a  century  or  so  before  his  rival, 
obtains  the    preference.     The  first 


steps  are  taken  by  the  lawyers ;  one 
being  retained  to  advance  the  merits 
of  the  aspirant  saint,  another  to  asperse 
them  if  possible.  Should  the  election 
be  contested,  much  special  pleading  is 
then  resorted  to.  Both  sides  are  paid 
by  the  Church,  but  he  who  opposes  the 
nomination  is  termed  the  deoiTs  coun- 
sel. This  title,  however,  is  a  legal 
or  rather  a  theological  fiction;  Sie 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  perform- 
ed by  the  defunct  being  oidy  more 
triumphantly  established  and  set  off 
by  the  apparent  disposition  of  the  rival 
pleader  to  deny  their  reality;  who, 
after  a  proper  show  of  resistance  and 
incredulity,  tdlows  himself  to  be  foiled* 
This  is  indeed  beating  Satan  with  his 
own  weapons ;  but  the  advocates  of 
s^nts  belong  to  that  party  who 

<*  E^en  to  the  Devil  himself  will  go. 
If  they  have  motive  thereunto  ; 
And  Uiink,  as  there  is  war  hetwcen 
The  Devil  and  them,  it  is  no  sin 
If  they  by  subtle  stratagem 
Make  use  of  him  as  he  does  them.^ 

We  had  never  witnessed  a  Beatifi- 
cation: so,  when  the  Pope,  in  his 
character  of  umpire,  had  pronounced 
his  fiat  in  favour  of  ^^good  sister 
Frances,"  and  all  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  the  church  ceremonial 
necessary  to  admit  her  to  piety's 
peerage,  we  procured  one  of  the  many 
thousand  tickets  printed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  followed  the  crowd  to  St 
Peter's.  Here  all  was  prepared  to 
give  due  efiect  to  the  scene  :  the 
interior  was  studiously  darkened, 
that  the  rich  upholstery  might  be  set 
off"  by  a  grove  of  countless  wax  lights, 
thick  and  tall  as  young  pine  trees. 
The  workmen,  after  a  whole  fortnight 
of  bustle  and  activity,  had  done  theur 
part  wcH  Curtains  had  been  hung 
and  carpets  spread  ;  organs  wheeled 
up  toww^s  the  throne  of  St  Peter; 
and  a  whole  gallery  of  villanously 
painted  historical  pictures,  blasphem- 
ous and  absurd,  were  suspended 
round,  representing  the  miracles  for 
which  the  new   **  beatified"  was  to 


*  It  is  singular  to  observe  how  the  *' votiva  paries,**  in  the  churches  of  Papal 
fiome,  are  hung  with  similar  ofiermgs'io  tfio'se  which  formerly  ornamented  her 
temples  in  Pagan  times.  We  possess  several  of  these  ancient  offerings  ;  inter  cdia — a 
uterus  and  a  mamma,  in  terra  coUa,  from  the  Temple  of  Ehina  C^es  at  Aquinum, 
and  an  ahortionf  in  lead,  from  the  same  source. 
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receive  her  first  degree  tow»ar(ls  saint- 
liood;  and  showing  amongst  other 
wonder.^,  how  in  one  case  her  blood, 
in  another  her  image,  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  so  completely  cnred 
the  palsy  of  one  Salvator  di  Sales, 
that  he  is  dancing  a  honipipc  on  his 
recovery,  while  a  priest  is  looking  on 
approvingly.  We  were  too  early  for 
the  ceremony  ;  and  after  curiously 
scanning  these  preparations,  our  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  gronp  near, 
eagerly  list<ining  to  the  recital  of  a 
bare-footed  Capuchin.  On  approach- 
ing, we  found  that  he  was  discoui-sing 
on  the  virtues  of  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
jErin,  known  by  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
del  PiantOy  a  fresco  daub,  painted  in 
a  very  dirty  back  street.  He  was 
affirming  that  it  had  lately  taken  to 
winking^  and  had  also  been  seen  to 
shed  tears  over  the  body  of  a  man 
recently  found  murdered  under  the 
lamp.  "TVho  saw  her  weep?"  in- 
quired one  of  his  hearers.  "  Do  you 
doubt  the  miracle,  my  son?"  said  the 
friar.  **No  indeed,  father,"  returned 
he ;  "  but  why  did  slie  not  call  out  to 
the  assassin  ;  «and  what  is  the  use  of 
weeping  over  a  dejid  man  V  "  "  It  was 
owing  to  the  gentleness  of  her  sex," 
said  another,  who  appeared  interested 
in  proclaiming  the  notoriety  of  the 
shrine :  he  proceeded,  therefore,  to  in- 
form the  attentive  listeners,  that  he  had 
the  face  newly  painted  some  months 
back,  since  which  operation  there  was 
no  end  to  the  miracles  performed  by  it. 
Sevcnil  persons  round  hereon  testified 
to  having  heard  repeatedly  of  these 
wonders.  "Ah!"  said  a  sceptical 
craftsman,  "  I  dare  say  you  live  in 
another  quarter  of  the  city,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  those  at  a  distance 
sec  these  things  more  clearly  than  the 
neighbours,  unless,  like  our  friend 
here,"  nodding  to  the  restorer  of  the 
shrine,  "  they  hope  to  attract  cus- 
toiners  to  the  shop  by  drawing  vo- 
taries to  the  shrine."  "I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it,"  said  we,  taking  part 
in  the  colloquy.  *'  Caro  lei — who  can 
help  that?  we  can  only  pity  your 
unbelief,"    said    the  good-humoured 
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Capuchin,  offbring  us,  however,  a 
pinch  out  of  his  snuff-box.  **  Ion, 
continued  he,  "should  call  to  mind  ^ in 
duhiis  fides  f  and  u>e^  in  compassion 
to  your  being  a  heretic,  will  remember 
^  in  omnibus  caritas.^  "  We  accepted 
the  good  man^s  conrtesy,  albeit  no 
snuff-taker ;  and  he  was  resuming  the 
interrupted  narrative,  when  a  stir 
among  the  crowd  outside  announced 
the  near  approach  of  the  procession, 
and  every  one  hastened  to  secure  a 
good  seat.  Presently  the  Swiss 
guards  enter,  the  choristers  take  their 
places,  in  come  priests,  bishops,  car- 
dinals, all  sumptuously  arrayed  ;  at 
length  the  Pope  himself  arriyes  and 
assumes  his  throne.  Mass  commences. 
And  here  the  reader  doubtless  ex- 
pects, if  not  a  full  description  of  the 
ceremony  of  canonisation,  at  least  an 
accurate  detail  of  the  various  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  it  was  effected ; 
but,  as  we  have  stated  above,  tho 
incubation  had  beeii  completed  six 
woelcs  before  in  a  private  Eccaleiobion, 
and  the  pageant  to-day  was  merely 
to  give  publicity  to  the  metamorphosis 
— to  read  in,  and  to  enrol  among  the 
saints  the  Beata  Francesca.  ^  we 
cannot  give  a  particular  account  of 
tho  funzioney  we  give  a  general  one 
of  all  masses : — 

High  Mass  !  The  stalled  and  bannerM  quire- 
White  canons — priests  in  quunt  attire— 

The  unfamiliar  prayer : 
The  fumes  that  practised  hands  diipente. 
The  tinkling  bells,  the  jingling  pence. 

The  taxM  but  welcome  chair : 
The  beams  from  ruby  panes  that  glow. 
Of  rhythmal  chant  the  ebb  and  flow : 
The  organ,  that  from  boondlesi  itores    . 
Its  trembling  inspiration  poun 

O'er  all  tho  sons  of  care  ; 
Now  joyous  as  tho  festal  lyre, 
When  torch  and  song  and  wine  inspire  ; 
Now  tender  as  Crcmona^s  shell. 
When  hush'd  orchestras  own  the  spell 

And  watch  the  ductile  bow- 
Now  rolling  from  its  thunder-cloud, 
Dark  peals  o''cr  that  retiring  erowd. 

And  now  has  ceased  to  blow* 
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CRIMES  AND  REMARKABLE  TRIALS   IN  SCOTLAND. 

memiNTS  of  thb  barlixr  rxions. — an  inquiry  into  thb  character  of  macbbth. 


The  sunshine  and  the  green  leaves 
embrace  not  all  that  we  shonld  know  of 
physical  nature.  Storm  and  darkness 
have  their  signs,  which  we  do  well  to 
stndj;  and  in  the  tempests  of  the  tro- 
pics, or  the  long  wintef  darkness  of  the 
poles,  we  have  types  of  the  character  of 
different  sections  of  the  globe,  more 
marked  than  the  varying  warmth  of 
the  sun,  or  the  character  of  the  vege- 
tation— ^but  not  perhaps  so  pleasing. 
Even  so,  the  storm  and  darkness  of 
the  human  soul — ^the  criminal  nature 
of  man,  provide  their  peculiar  food 
for  the  thinker  and  inquirer.  The 
annals  of  virtue  have  their  own 
elevations  and  delights ;  but  those 
of  vice  are  no  more  to  be  passed 
over  than  the  dark  and  stormy  hours  in 
the  history  of  each  revolution  round 
the  sun.  ^'  While  some  affect  the  sun, 
and  some  the  shade,^*  there  may  even 
be  those  whose  most  deeply  cherished 
associations  are  with  these  unlit  hours 
— ^who  prefer  the  night  thoughts  to  the 
day  dreams.  But  to  all,  the  crimes 
peculiar  to  different  nations  are  a 
large  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
man  may  profitably  have  of  his  race. 
In  the  history  of  its  great  criminals,  a 
nation's  character  is  drawn,  as  it  were, 
colossally,  with  the  broadest  brush, 
and  in  the  deepest  shadows.  National 
virtaes  have  delicate  and  subtle  tints, 
and  exquisitely  minute  shadings,  in- 
viting to  a  nearer  view — like  Carlo 
Dolci's  Madonnas,or  Constable's  forest 
landscapes:  the  crimes  of  a  nation 
present  the  character  of  its  people,  as 
they  rise  from  the  dead  in  Michael 
Ajigelo's  Last  Judgment.  The  ordi- 
nary vices  of  men  have  a  certain  vul- 
gar air  of  uniformity  ;  but  each  great 
crime  is  a  broad  dash  of  the  national 
character  of  the  people  among  whom 
it  was  committed.  The  Cenci,  and 
Joanna  of  Naples  were  of  Italy.  It 
was  in  Holland  that  two  great  and 
virtuous  statesmen  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  mob.  The  dirk,  long  buried 
beyond  the  Grampians,  has  re-ap- 
peared across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
shape  of  the  bowie-knife.  The  country 
of  Woldemar  and  the  sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther  produced  that  most  amiable  and 
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sentimental  of  murderesses,  Madame 
Zwanziger,  who  loved  and  was  be- 
loved wherever  she  went ;  so  sensi- 
tive, so  sympathising,  so  sedulous,  so 
studious  of  the  wants  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded,  so  disin- 
terestedly patient ;  she  had  but  one 
peculiarity  to  distinguish  her  from  an 
angel  of  light — it  was  an  unfortunate 
propensity  to  poison  people  !  We 
read  in  the  Causes  Celetres,  of  a  Blue- 
beard who  slew  a  succession  of  wives 
by  tickling  them  till  they  died  in  con- 
vulsions ;  and  at  once  we  are  reminded 
of  that  populace  who  are  said  to  par- 
take of  the  natures  of  the  ape  and  the 
tiger.  The  people  who,  for  more  cen- 
turies than  are  included  in  the  events 
of  European  history,  have  been  resol- 
ved into  the  mysterious  classification 
of  castes,  produced  those  equally  mys- 
terious criminals  the  Thugs,  for 
whose  deeds  our  so  utterly  different 
habits  and  ideas  are  quite  incapable  of 
finding  or  conceiving  a  motive.  Our 
own  country  produced  the  assassina- 
tions of  ilizzio.  Regent  Murray,  and 
Archbishop  Sharpe  —  all  pregnant 
with  marked  national  characteristics  ; 
aristocratic  pride,  revenge  of  wrong,- 
and  fanatical  fury.  We  propose  to 
offer  for  the  amusement  or  instruction 
— which  he  pleases — of  our  reader,  a 
few  more  records  of  Scottish  crimes, 
not  probably  all  so  conspicuously 
known  to  the  general  reader  as  the 
three  we  have  just  alluded  to,  yet 
not,  we  trust,  without  something 
to  commend  them  to  notice,  as 
characteristic  of  the  country  and  the 
age  in  which  they  were  respectively 
enacted. 

The  raw  materials  from  which  we 
propose  to  work  out  our  little  groups, 
are  the  records  of  our  criminal  trials ; 
and  yet  we  feel  an  insuperable  incli- 
nation to  begin  with  a  name  not  cer- 
tainly unknown,  yet  not  to  be  found 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
Justiciary — Macbeth,  King  of  Scot- 
land. Perhaps  we  might  consider  it 
a  sufficient  reason  for  holding  his  case 
equivalent  to  a  trial,  that  before  a 
tribunal  called  the  Public  Opinion,  h^ 
has  been  tried,  and  that  at  the  instai 
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of  such  a  public  prosecutor  as  never 
opened  his  lips  in  any  court  of  law — 
one  whose  accusation  has  carried  a 
conviction  deep  into  the  veiy  heart  of 
literature,  whence  no  archaological 
evidence,  and  no  critical  pleading  will 
ever  eradicate  it.  Nor  would  we  de- 
sire to  touch  it :  let  Macbeth  the  mur- 
derer remain  to  all  time  the  most 
powerful  picture  of  temptation,  leading 
its  victim  through  crime  into  the 
hideous  shadows  of  remorse,  that 
human  pen  has  ever  dra^n.  But 
there  was  an  actual  prose  Macbeth, 
as  different  from  the  ideal  as  the  can- 
vass l)ought  by  Raphael  of  some  re- 
spectable dealer  in  the  soft  lino,  was 
from  the  Transfiguration  which  he 
afterwards  painted  on  it.  With  Aim, 
being  but  a  simple  historical  king,  we 
may  take  liberties ;  and  the  liberty  we 
propose  to  take  on  tlie  present  occa- 
sion is  that  of  vindicating  his  charac- 
ter. Vindications  are  fasluonablo ; 
and  since  Catiline  and  Machiavelli, 
Ricliard  III.,  and  Philip  11.  have  been 
vindicated,  why  not  Alacbeth  ?  We 
shall  say  ^tis  our  humoiu*  to  whiten 
him,  and  no  man  can  say  it  is  a  cri- 
minal or  mischievous  one. 

The  main  question  is,  did  Macbeth 
murder  Duncan?  It  was  an  older 
stoiy  in  Shakspeare's  time  than  the 
mui-der  of  Damley  is  now,  and  he 
may  have  taken  a  false  view  of  it. 
We  shall  approach  the  question  by  an 
inquiry  who  Duncan  and  Macbeth 
were,  and  in  what  relation  they  stood 
to  each  other.  About  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  there  reigned  in 
Scr»tlaud  a  king  called  Kenneth  III. 
Lik(j  all  the  other  Scottish  monarchs 
of  the  period,  the  chroniclers  have 
jfivon  him  his  own  peculiar  tragic 
history,  in  this  wise :  ho  was  induced 
to  poison  the  young  prince  Malcolm 
Dntf,  who  might  possibly  show  a  title 
to  the  throne  enabling  him  to  compete 
with  Kenneth's  ovm  oifspring.  This 
troubled  his  conscience.  Ho  "  ever 
dreaded  in  his  mind,"  in  the  expressive 
words  of  oldBellendcn,  that  it  "should 
come  some  time  to  light :  and  was  so 
full  of  suspicion,  that  he  believed 
when  any  man  rounded  to  his  follow, 
that  they  spake  evil  of  liim ;  for  it  is 
given  by  nature  to  ilk  creature,  when 
he  is  guilty  of  any  horrible  crime,  by 
impulsion  of  his  conscience,  to  inter- 
pret every  thing  that  he  sees  to  some 


terror  of  himself."  He  was  one  night 
appalled  by  a  terrific  vision,  and  next 
morning  making  his  confession,  he 
was  sentenced  to  a  pilgrimage  to  tiie 
tomb  of  St  Falladius  at  Fordnn. 
When  the  pilgrimage  was  over,  he 
was  invited  to  partake  of  the  h<Mpi- 
talities  of  a  lady  named  FeneUar--a 
very  neat  name  for  a  romance — at 
her  fortalice  of  Fettercaim.  In  the 
ci\'il  conflicts  or  the  administration  of 
justice  during  his  reign,  some  of  the 
relations  of  this  lady  had  been  slain ; 
among  the  rest  her  son.  Having  got 
the  king  into  her  toils,  she  resolved 
to  put  Mm  to  death ;  and  the  method 
which  the  chronicleiB  make  her  adopt, 
shows  a  superfluous  ingenuity  ridicn- 
lous  enough  to  strip  a  murder  of  all 
its  horrors.  Kenneth  was  taken  to 
see  a  tower  of  the  castle  ^'  quhilk  was 
thecket  with  copper,  and  hewn  with 
malst  subtle  monldry  of  sundry 
flowers  and  imageries,  the  werk  so 
curious,  that  it  exceeded  all  the  stuff 
thereof."  In  the  middle  of  this  tower 
stood  an  image  of  Kenneth  himself, 
in  brass,  holding  in  his  hand  a  golden 
apple  studded  with  costly  ^ema. 
"  That  image,"  said  the  lady,  '^  is  set 
np  in  honour  of  thee,  to  show  the 
world  how  much  I  honour  my  king ; 
the  precious  apple  is  intended  f<Mr  a 
gift  for  the  king,  who  will  honour  lus 
poor  subject  by  taking  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  image."  Now  matters 
were  so  arranged,  that  the  removal  of 
the  apple  caused  certain  springs  to 
touch  the  triggers  of  a  series  <tf  bent 
cross-bows  pointed  to  the  spot,  and 
so,  when  the  unsuspecting  monarch 
went  to  take  the  gift,  a  whole 
sheaf  of  an*ows  penetrated  to  his 
heart.  On  the  death  of  tins  king, 
though  he  left  a  son  called  Malccdm, 
the  succession  went  to  a  rival  line. 
His  immediate  successor  was  Gon- 
stantinc,  who  was  killed  by  another 
Kenneth,  called  IV.,  who  in  his  tuni 
was  killed  by  Malcolm,  who  thus  re- 
gained the  throne  his  father  had  filled. 
"  Tlie  gracious  Duncan  "was  the  son  of 
a  daughter  of  this  Malcolm.  His 
father,  strangely  enough,  appears  to 
have  been  a  priest ;  he  is  called  in  the 
old  dry  chronicles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  to  be  depended  on,  Duncan  the 
son  of  Trim,  or  Trivi,  abbot  (tf  Dun* 
keld.  Now  the  Kenneth  IV.  of  the 
rival  line,  who  had  been  slain  by 
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l's  ennd&ther,  left  behind  him 
n  BOB,  A&a  that  son  left  a  daughter, 
whose  ttame  was  Gntach,  and  in 
wfaooi  the  reader,  thoagh  certainly  in 
an  anosoal  shape,  must  welcome  Lady 
Macbeth  herselL  There  being  thus 
two  rival  races,  alternately  seizing  the 
throne :  while  Duncan  was  the  son  of 
a  daughter  of  one  king,  the  was  the 
daughter  of  the  son  of  another.  This 
gave  her  no  contemptible  title  to  the 
throne,  and  when  ^e  mairied  Mac- 
beth, or  ^lachaboedth,  as  he  is  called 
bj  the  chroniclers,  she  had  a  husband 
who,  possessing  the  almost  indepen- 
dent principality  of  Ross,  might  bo 
able  to  fight  her  battles.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that,  in  an  ecclesi* 
aatical  record  still  preserved,  in  which 
a  royal  grant  is  made  to  a  religious 
hooae,  dedicated  to  St  Servanus, 
Bfacbeth^s  wife  appears  along  with 
himself,  as  grantor  of  the  deed ;  and 
they  are  called,  ^^Machabet  filius 
Finlach,  et  Gruach  filia  Bodhae—Bex 
€t  llegina  Scotorum  ; "  ♦  an  equal 
juxtaposition,  onlpr  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  Macbeth 
was  king  in  right  of  his  wife.  As  to 
^lacbcth  himi^,  his  origui,  save  iu 
the  supernatural  legend  we  shall  here- 
after notice,  appears  not  to  have  been 
kno>vn ;  but  Fordim  seems  to  intimate, 
that  he  was  a  dcsccndaut  of  that  same 
Fenella  who  had  so  curiously  mur- 
dered Duncan's  gi-eat -grandfather.  If 
we  were  disposed,  indeed,  to  take  a 
proper  antiquarian  partisanship  of  the 
one  dynasty  against  the  other,  we 
mij^ht  speak  of  Duncan  as  a  trea- 
cherous usurper,  and  Lady  Macbeth 
a."*  an  injured  and  insulted  queen, 
whose  cause  is  heroically  adopted  and 
vindicated  by  a  tnie  kniglit,  who, 
while  redressing  her  ^vrongs,  wins  her 
heart  and  hand. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  manner  in 
whicli  the  death  of  Duncan  is  spoken 
of  by  the  most  ancient  authorities. 
Old  Andrew  Wyntoun,  Prior  of  St 
Serfs  on  Lochleven,  who  has  never 
yet,  to  OUT  great  wonder,  been  up- 
held as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  own  or  any  other  age, — perhaps 
we  may  undertake  the  task  some  day, 
let  our  readers  judge  by  the  extracts 
on  the  present  occasion  with  what 
prospect  of  success : — ^Vyntoun  nar- 


rates the  event  with  the  true  simpli- 
city of  genius,  in  these  two  lines  : — 

"  He  murthrified  him  in  Elgync, 
Hi3  Kjnrik  he  uiurped  sjnc.** 

This  is  distinct  enough,  in  all  truth : 
there  is  no  ambiguity,  or  room  for  cri- 
tical doubt ;  nor  is  his  fellow  anna-* 
list,  Fordnn,  less  distinct,  for  he  speaks 
of  the  slain  monarch  as  ocdsut  sceUre, 
But  these  chroniclers  wrote  between 
three  and  four  centuries  after  the  event 
the^  commemorate,  standing  chrono* 
logically  almost  as  near  our  own  day 
as  Macbeth's ;  and  when  we  look  into 
those  far  older,  if  not  contemporary, 
annals,  which  narrate  successive  events 
in  the  briefest  possible  sh^;>e,  we  find 
that  they  contain  notldng  to  indicate 
that  Duncan's  death  took  place  in 
any  more  atrocious  manner  than  the 
multitudmous  slaughters  of  kings,  with 
which  then*  narratives  are  often  as 
crowded  as  a  Peninsular  campaign 
gazette  with  killed  officers.  Thus, 
the  register  of  the  Priory  of  St  An* 
drews  simply  states,  that  Duncan 
inUrfectus  est.  It  is  true  that  the 
Latin  language  is  deficient  in  any 
word  to  express  murder  as  distin- 
guished from  other  kinds  of  slaughter. 
Tnicido  is  the  verb  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  most  nearly 
with  the  idea  of  assassination  \  but 
in  one  of  the  most  circumspect  and 
prosaic  of  the  old  annals,  that  of 
Tighernac,  tliis  very  word  is  applied 
to  the  death  of  Macbeth  liimself. 
JMackstone  notices  the  circumstance 
that  the  Englisli  lanyers  had  to  coin, 
for  their  own  special  use,  the  substan- 
tive murdrum  and  the  verb  murdrare; 
equally  creditable  to  their  good  taste 
in  Latinity  and  to  the  social  condition 
of  their  coimtry.  In  fact,  the  Romans 
looked  upon  death,  in  any  form,  as  so 
bad  a  business,  that  they  cared  little 
for  making  nice  distinctions  about  the 
motive  that  had  occasioned  it,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  effected ;  and 
it  was  a  condition  so  generally  dis- 
liked, that,  if  any  man  was  absurd 
enough  voluntarily  to  place  himself 
in  it,  neither  the  law  nor  public 
ojnnlon  troubled  itself  to  express  dis- 
approval, either  by  driving  a  stake 
through  the  body  or  in  any  other 
way.     Undoubtedly  there  were  justi- 
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liable  slanghters  and  nnjastifiable  ; 
but  the  practice  of  single  combat  had 
not  arisen  to  draw  a  strong  and  dis- 
tinct line  between  death  in  a  fair 
tournament  or  duel,  and  secret  assassi- 
nation. A  recollection  that  this  was 
also  the  social  state  of  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  Macbeth,  will  help  us  far  bet- 
ter towards  the  truth  than  a  criticism 
outhe  ambiguous  Latin  words.  It  was 
between  that  age  and  the  period  of 
Wyntoun  and  Fordun  that  single- 
combat  chivalry  and  the  laws  of  honour 
had  grown  up ;  so,  while  the  older 
chroniclers  had  simply  to  say  that  the 
man  was  killed,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  manner,  those 
of  later  date  were  moved  to  divide  the 
deaths  into  two  departments — the 
killed  in  combat  and  the  murdered. 
More,  probably,  by  chance  than  de- 
sign, the  fate  of  Duncan  was  put  into 
the  latter  category ;  and  then  a  super- 
stimcturc  of  particulars  was  raised 
upon  it — for  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  romantic  incidents  of  the 
slaughter  were  added  at  a  still  later 
period  than  that  of  Fordun  or  Wyn- 
toun —  by  Boece  and  Hollinshed. 
Here,  then,  is  our  case,  as  law- 
yers say:  Macbeth,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  was  a  claimant  of  the  crown. 
He  kills  the  existing  holder ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  older  accounts  of  the 
affair  to  show  that  he  did  so  otherwise 
than  in  the  fair  course  of  war.  It  was 
what  the  old  civilians  would  have 
called  a  casus  belli, — an  expression 
which,  by  the  way,  we  find  some 
accomplished  editors  using  as  the 
Latin  for  a  justification  of  war.  The 
murder  is  found  only  in  the  later 
chronicles,  which,  in  all  parts  of  their 
narrative,  have  covered  their  more 
sober  predecessors  with  a  coating  of 
fabulous  details  like  the  stalactites  of 
a  drippmg  cave.  However  the  real 
fact  may  have  stood,  we  have  no 
statement  ofMojcheth  having  murdered 
Duncan  until  between  three  and  four 
centuries  after  the  event.  Why, — the 
case  looks  vastly  better  than  we 
thought  it  did  when  we  began  with 
it ;  we  have  some  thoughts  of  believ- 
ing our  own  theory,  which  is  more 
than  ever  we  knew  a  historical  critic 
do,  within  the  range  of  our  personal 
observation. 

Having  so  disposed  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  amuse  our 


readers  with  some  farther  notices — 
real  and  unreal  —  aboat  Macbeth. 
Wyntoun  gives  us  a  strange  wild 
legend  of  his  supernatural  parentage, 
beginning 

**  Bot,  as  we  fynd  be  some  stories, 
Gotten  he  was  in  fairly  wys'; 
Uis  modvr  to  woods  made  oft  Tepaire, 
For  the  delyte  of  halesome  air ;  .. 
Swa  sho  passed  upon  a  day 
Til  a  wood  her  for  to  play, 
Scho  met  of  cas  with  a  fair  man 
(Never  nane  so  fair  as  sho  thonffhtthan 
Before  than  had  sho  seen  with  sight) 
Of  beauty  pleasand,  and  of  hyeht 
Proportioned  wcle  in  all  measore, 
Of  limb  and  lyth  a  fair  figure.*^ 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  pnta* 
tive  father  of  Macbeth.  Li  the  sen- 
tentious explanation  of  Wyntoun,  who 
scorned  expletives,  "he  the  devil 
was ; "  and  so  he  told  the  wandering 
damsel — 

'*  And  bade  her  nought  fleyed  to  be  of%it» 
But  said  that  her  son  should  be 
A  man  of  great  state  and  bounty  ; 
And  na  man  sould  be  bom  of  wife 
Of  newer  to  reve  him  of  his  life. 
And  of  that  deed  in  taknyng, 
He  gave  his  leman  then  a  ring, 
And  bade  her  that  sho  sould  keep  that  wele. 
And  bald  for  his  love  that  jewel.*^ 

Wyntoun's  melodious  verses  were  ly- 
ing in  a  dusty  parchment  manuscript 
when  Shakspeare  wrote;  we  know 
not  if  he  had  acceiss  to  the  volnme, 
nor  have  we  any  strong  reason  fbr 
presuming  that  he  would  have  perused 
it  if  he  had.  It  would  be  too  adven- 
turous to  predict  whether,  knowing^ 
the  legend,  he  would  have  considered 
any  reference  to  it  as  consistent  TTith 
the  character  of  his  drama ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  that  the  tale 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote  the 
history  of  Brian  the  Hermit,  in  the 
Ladi/  oftJie  Lake,  beginning — 

"  Of  Brian^s  birth  strange  tales  were  told  : 
His  mother  watchM  a  midnight  fold.** 

We  shall  now  indulge  our  readers 
with  a  glance  at  a  totally  different 
feature  in  the  career  of  Macbeth.  It 
appears  that  he  was  a  very  able  finan- 
cier. We  presume  that  he  was  his 
own  First  Lord  of  the  Treasmy  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  yet  in 
his  days  there  was  no  pressure  on  the 
money-market ;  there  was  no  drain 
of  gold ;  there  was  no  restriction  of 
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issue;  no  great  houses  suspended 
paym^ent ;  there  were  no  rumours  of 
tnms-ont  and  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  there  was  no 
Highland  destitution.  Our  proof  of 
this  position  lies  in  two  lines  of  our 
illnstrions  poet  Wjntoun,  which  con- 
tain as  mndi  as  a  smaller  genius  could 
have  crowded  into  a  volume  on  ^^  The 
state  and  progress  of  Scotland  during 
the  reign  of  Macbeth;  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  arts,  industry,  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country ;  returns  of 
the  exports  and  imports,  and  of  the 
goods  entered  for  home  consumption, 
with  the  annual  gross  and  net  revenue 
from  customs  and  excise,  post-office, 
assessed  taxes,  hereditary  revenue, 
and  other  miscellaneous  sources,  dur- 
ing that  reign:  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Statistical  Society." 
Wyntoun's  simple  statement  is — 

**  All  his  time  was  great,  plenty, 
Abundant  both  by  land  and  sea.** 

"^Vhat  more  is  necessary?  It  is 
true,  that  on  another  occasion  we  have 
repudiated  Wyntoun  as  an  authority ; 
bnt  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  antiqua- 
rian speculator  to  found  on  an  author 
when  he  is  right,  and  repudiate  him 
when  he  is  wrong. 

We  now  come  to  a  subject  on  which 
really,  jocularity  apart,  wc  stand  upon 
firm  and  secure  ground — the  spot 
where  Macbeth  fell.  All  the  chroni- 
<ders  with  one  voice  state  that  it  was 
at  a  place  called  Lunfanan.  Even 
Raphael  Hollinshed,  whose  version,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  was  the  one 
pemsed  by  Shakspeare, — after  he  tells 
how  the  beleaguered  fugitive  beheld 
the  miraculous  forest  with  which  his 
doom  was  involved  approaching  him, 
-continues  to  say — *^  Nevertheless,  he 
brought  his  men  in  order  of  battle, 
and  exhorted  them  to  do  valiantly : 
howbeit,  his  enemies  had  scarcely  cast 
from  them  their  boughs,  when  Mac- 
beth, perceiving  their  numbers,  be- 
took him  straight  to  flight,  whom 
Macduff  pursued  with  gi*eat  hatred, 
€ven  till  he  came  to  Lunfannaue." 
Perhaps  Shakspeare,  not  knowing 
precisely  where  Lunfanan  lay,  sup- 
posed that  it  was  some  spot  close  to 
I)onsinane,  and  did  not  wish  to  bur- 
<len  his  action  with  the  particularity 
of  an  unimportant  movement.  Lun- 
fanan is,  however,  north  of  the  Dee, 


and  distant  full  fifty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  Dunsinane,  the  rouffh  monn- 
tains  of  the  Braes  of  Angus  lying  be- 
tween the  two  places;  so  that  the  two 
parties  must  have  had  a  pretty  long 
running  fight,  and*Macbetn  stood  ont 
even  harder  game  than  he  has  gene- 
rally credit  ror.  Our  favourite  poet 
describes  the  chase  across  the  broad 
valley  of  Strathmore,  through  the 
rocky  glens  of  Clova,  over  the  Ibla 
and  the  Esk,  down  through  the  hoary 
forest  of  Glentanner,  across  the  rag- 
ing Dee,  and  up  again  through  moun- 
tain and  forest,  in  this  sententious  and 
emphatic  couplet, 

**  And  onr  the  Month  they  diaised  him  than 
rrUi  the  wood  of  Lunfanan.** 

When  the  victory  was  completed,  we 
are  told  that  they  cut  oflf  his  head, 
and  bore  it  to  King  Malcolm  at  Kin- 
cardine— a  pleasant  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dee,  about  ten  miles 
from  Lunfanan. 

This  same  Lunfanan  is  a  spot 
which  it  requires  particular  taste  to 
love,  and  yet  we  have  perambulated 
it  not  without  interest,  l^o  Chro- 
niclers speak  of  it  as  a  forest,  but  the 
highest  elevations  are  now  generally 
bare  of  trees,  save  where  in  a  few 
sheltered  hollows  the  birches  cling  to 
the  rocks.  The  hills  are  of  consider- 
able height,  but  round  and  bare,  with 
few  precipices,  and  little  character  of 
outline;  but  the  glens  between  the 
hills  are  sheltered  and  well  cultivated, 
each  is  enlivened  by  a  small  stream, 
and  still  more  enlivened  by  the  scanty 
population  seeking  the  shelter  of  the 
recesses  of  the  glen,  and  making  it 
populous  amid  the  waste.  But  we 
shall  afford  a  better  description  than 
our  own,  in  a  few  lines  from  '^  The 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,**  by  a  poet 
who  lived  in  a  glen  not  far  distant — 
Alexander  Ross.  It  will  be  admitted, 
by  the  way,  that  our  poetical  quota- 
tions to-day  are  not  of  a  haduieyed 
kind,  whatever  other  censnre  they 
may  incur. 

''l^he  water  keely  on  a  level  deed, 
Wi*  little  din,  but  couthy  what  it  noade: 
On  ilka  side  Uie  trees  grew  thick  and  ttrang, 
And  wi*  the  birds  they  a*  were  in  a  sang  ; 
On  ey*r7  side,  a  full  Mw-shot  and  mair, 
The  green  was  even,  gowanv,  and  fidr ; 
With  easj  sklent,  on  ey*r7  hand,  the  braes. 
To  right  well  up,  wi*  scattered  basses  raise, 
Wi*  goats  and  sheep  aboon,  and  kv  below, 
The  Donnj  braes  a*  in  a  swaim  did  go.** 
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Occasionally,  when  the  new  earth 
Ifl  turned  np,  strange  uncouth  war- 
like instrnments  are  found  in  this 
district — ^remnants  of  ancient  strife, 
00  unlike  anj  weapons  recorded  in 
the  genuine  histofy  of  the  military 
art,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  whether 
they  belong  to  the  age  of  Macbeth, 
or  to  unluiown  anterior  centuries. 
Flint  arrow-heads,  stone  hammers  and 
axes, — such  is  their  general  character, 
though  we  have  also  seen  among 
these  mysterious  discoveries,  such  a 
thing  as  a  long  flat  mass  of  decom- 
pose iron,  wliich  may  have  once 
been  the  blade  of  a  dagger,  or  short 
sword.  Here  the  knowing  reader, 
who  has  been  induced,  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  to  purchase  a  ball-per- 
forated cuirass  and  helmet,  which  he 
afterwards  discovers  to  have  been 
made  at  a  manufactory  of  Waterloo 
relics,  will  curl  his  lip  in  scorn;  but 
he  is  wrong.  Lunfanan  is  no  relic- 
collecting  district.  Wc  question  if 
the  inhabitants  ever  made  a  shilling 
of  any  one,  the  present  company  ex- 
cepted, by  the  military  stores  dis- 
covered by  them  when  ploughing 
their  tough  peat  soil.  We  did  not 
require  there  to  practise  the  method 
of  self-defence  which  we  adopted  on 
a  visit  to  the  field  of  Waterioo ;  and 
by  the  way — as  we  are  inclined  to 
recommend  it  strongly  to  our  friends, 
as  an  effectual  preservative  from  the 
main  annoyance  to  which  the  hero- 
worshipper  is  subjected — we  may 
here  describe  our  method.  On  hiring 
our  guide,  we  desired  him  to  procure 
for  us  a  fragment  of  an  old  kettle. 
Carrying  this  conspicuously  in  our 
hand,  to  each  band  of  rcllc-sellcrs 
who  came  up,  wc  stated  that  wc  were 
in  the  trade  ourselves,  that  we  had 
just  acquired  a  very  valuable  article, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  cuirassiers  did 
not  look  more  ridiculous,  when  they 
attempted  to  storm  the  squares,  than 
our  assailants,  when  we  fortified  our- 
selves behind  this  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour.  But  to  return  to  Lun- 
fanan. 

In  one  of  the  narrow  glens,  near 
the  old  parish-church,  there  is  an  ob- 
long solid  turf  bank,  or  mound,  of 
considerable  height,  and  regular  con- 


struction, as  clean  and  sbaip  in  its 
outline  as  the  glads  of  a  modem  for* 
tification.  A  neighbonring  stream  ha* 
been  diverted  round  it,  or  rather  tlie 
waters  have  been  divided  aod  cDa- 
tributed  on  either  side,  so  as  to  aor* 
round  it  with  a  fosse.    Hila  eariona 
antiquity  Is  called  ''  the  Peel  Bog,** 
or  Castle  Bog.    ^  Hie  conraev"  says 
the  author  of  the  statistical  aeoonnt 
of  the  parish,  *^  by  whidi  the  water 
was  conveyed  from  the  bum  of  Iaui- 
phanan  may  still  be  traced ;  the  mea- 
sure of  the  circomvallatiioii  by  which 
the  water  was  confined  may  still  be 
made ;  the  situation  of  the  drawbridge 
is  still  discernible;  the  path  leading 
from  the  fosse  to  the  top  of  the  mound 
may  still  be  trodden ;  and  the  sluice 
by  whiqh  the  water  issued  from  the 
moat,  was  laid  bare  by  the  flood  of 
1829."*      Even  the  sceptical   Lord 
Hailes  veutm*cd  to  associate  Mac- 
beth^s  name  with  the  spot ;  "  as  no 
remaius  of  buildings,"  he  says,  "  arc 
to  be  seen,  it  is  probable  that  the 
fortress  was  compmed  of  timber  and 
sod.    In  this  solitary  place,  we  may- 
conjecture  that  Macbeth  sought  an 
asylum."    At  some  distance  firom  the 
Feel  Bog,  a  low  thin  rampart  of  earth 
and  stone  encircles  the  smnmit  of  a 
conical  hill ;  it  is  an  inferior  specimen 
of  the    old  British   hill -fort,   weU 
knoT^-n  both  in    Scotland   and    the 
north  of  England.    Bnt  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  still  more 
emphatic  memorial  of  the  monarches 
fate.    There  a  heap  of  gray  atones, 
considerably  larger  than  many  others 
surrounding  it,  is  still  called,  and  is 
represented  in  the  coonty  maps  as 
Cairn  Beth,     We  must  admit  that,. 
were  it  in  a  tourist^s  district,  or  were 
it  the  spot  which  popular  literatare 
of  any  kind-had  marlced  as  the  ipave 
of  Macbeth,  thfs  would  be  saspiokms. 
Bnt  no  tourist's  footstep  seelu  the 
quiet  uninviting  wilds  (»  Lmnfimaxi. 
There  is  no  railway  line,  not  even  a 
stage-coach  commnnicadon,  between 
it  and  the  world.    Yon  have  bnt  to 
see  the  rongh,  primitive,  granitic  air 
of  the  Lunfananers  assembled  at  the 
parish  church,  to  know  that  they  are 
incapable  of  any  imposition.  Legends- 
we  always  distmst,  especially  when 
they  are  connected  with  any  spot 
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Btiietified  1^  poetry.  At  Donsinane, 
we  believef  some  vestiges  are  shown 
as  markiDg  the  spot  of  the  nsnrper's 
death,  the  '^ genuine^'  spot,  ^^  all  others 
being  qrarioos  imitations;"  bat  we 
BospiiCt  this  legend  is  not  even  so  old  as 
ISiakspeare's  day,  thai  it  is  no  older 
than  tiiie  reriyal  of  Shakspearean  li- 
terature, and  the  rise  of  a  general 
pobfic  interest  in  the  spots  illaminapted 
oy  his  genius.*  For  more  than  one 
easde,  Cawdor  indnded,  has  the  merit 
been  claimed  or  being  the  identical 
edifice  in  which  Dnncan  was  slun, 
and  nndonbted  four  -  posted  bed- 
steads have  been  shown  in  actual 
existence  to  pat  scepticism  to  scorn. 


But  any  popular  assoeiation  <tf  the 
actual  events'  of  Macbeth's  career 
with  quiet  remote  Lunfiwan  has  been 
barred  by  the  silence  ai  Shalupeare, 
and  the  miwillingness  of  topogn^hi- 
cal  critics  to  biiak  the  fsfini  of  the 
accepted  localities.  Though  legends 
spring  up  like  rumours,  wiu  a  breath, 
the  manes  of  places  which  they  have 
received  from  historical  incidents  are 
genendly  of  long  standing,  and,  in- 
deed, a  lai^  proportion  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  is  full  of  places 
which  to  this  day  bear  Cdtic  names, 
given  them  by  tribes  who  cannot  have 
inhabited  the  districts  for  a  thoosaiid 
years  at  leeist.    The  old  ehroniders, 


*  Of  the  many  spots  traditionally  connected  with  Ostian,  we  have  no  donbt  that 
ihe  association  is  no  older  than  the  days  of  James  Macphenon.  Yet>  to  show  how 
fearionly  we  adopt  onr  theory,  we  shall  here  state  a  ciroumstanoe  appearing  to 
estaWish  a  genuine  Ossianic  tradition  of  no  common  interest,  which  we  wonder 
never  to  have  seen  introduced  in  the  controversy.  The  wild  ^^  running  from  the 
aei|^ihonffaood.of  Crieff  towards  Loch  Tay,  called  Glen  Almond  or  Glen  Almain,  is 
the  traditional  resting-place  of  the  Immqcs  of  Osaian.  The  reader  will  remember  it 
from  Wordsworth's  lines : — 

**  In  this  still  place  remote  from  men  In  this  still  place  wliere  wanders  on 

Sleeps  Ossian  in  the  aanow  glen.  But  one  lone  streamlet,  only  one,**  &c. 

Eariy  in  last  century,  a  military  road  was  carried  through  this  glen,  by  a  set  of 
men  brought  up  in  the  stiff  formal  engineering  of  the  period,  who  went  straight  to 
their  end,  caring  neither  for  scenery,  nor  for  legends,  for  the  graves  of  bards,  nor  fhr 
big  stones,  as  one  of  their  number— Captain  Burt,  a  very  matter-of-ftbct  bnt  dear  nar- 
rator, who  was  present — shows. 

**  A  small  part  of  the  way  through  the  glen  had  been  marked  out  by  two  rows  of 
camp  colours,  placed  at  a  good  distance  one  from  another,  whereby  to  describe 
the  line  of  the  intended  bresuith  and  regularity  of  the  road  by  the  eye.  There  hap- 
peaed  to  lie  directly  in  the  way,  an  exceedingly  large  stone,  and,  as  it  had  been 
made  a  rule  from  the  beginning,  to  carry  on  the  roads  in  straiight  lines,  as  Ikr  as  the 
wi^  would  permit,  not  only  to  give  them  a  better  air,  bnt  to  shorten  the  passengen* 
journey,  it  was  resolTcd  the  stone  should  be  removed,  if  possible,  though,  otherwias, 
the  work  might  have  been  carried  along  on  either  side  of  it. 

^  The  soldiers  by  vast  labour,  with  £eir  levers  and  picks,  or  hand-screws,  tumbled 
it  over  and  over  till  they  got  it  quite  out  of  the  way,  although  it  was  of  such  en<nr- 
moos  size,  that  it  might  l^  matter  of  great  wonder  how  it  conid  oyer  be  removed 
by  human  strength  and  art,  especially  to  such  who  had  never  seen  an  operation  of 
that  kind  ;  and  upon  their  digging  a  little  way  into  that  part  of  the  cronnd,  where 
file  centre  of  the  base  had  stood,  there  was  found  a  small  cayity  aSont  two  feet 
square,  which  was  guarded  from  the  ontwurd  earth,  at  the  bottom,  tope,  and  sides, 
by  square  flat  stones.  This  hollow  contained  some  itshes,  scraps  of  bones,  and  half 
homed  ends  of  stalks  of  heath  ;  which  last  we  concluded  to  be  a  small  remnant  of  a 
fuieral  pUe.** 

Bort,  returning  to  the  spot  after  a  short  absence,  asked  the  officer  in  charge 
^  what  had  become  of  the  sarcophagus."  ^  He  answered  that  he  had  intended  to  pre- 
eerre  it  in  the  condition  I  left  it,  till  the  commander-in-chief  had  seen  it,  as  a  curiosity, 
but  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  so  to  do  ;  for  soon  after  the  discovery  was  known  to 
the  Highlanders,  they  assembled  from  distant  parts,  and,  having  formed  themselves 
Into  a  body,  they  carefully  gathered  up  the  relics,  and  ma^rched  with  them  in  solemn 
procession  to  a  new  place  of  burial,  and  there  discharged  their  fire-arms  over  the 
grave,  as  supposing  the  deceased  had  been  a  military  officer." — Bvwx's  LtUsn^U* 
188.  The  engineer  officer,  desirous  to  account  for  so  nnaeconntable  a  proceeding 
natnnlly  drew  on  the  etiquette  of  his  own  ^ofesslon.  We  make  the  mppotters  of 
Ossian  a  free  gift  of  this  anecdote,  not  doubtmg  that  they  will  a^reoiate  ear 
liberality. 
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withont    exception,    lay   Macbeth*8  fill  up  the  trne  ardiitectitfal  wuits  of 

death  in  Lnnfanan ;  the  people  of  the  the  drama,  than   a  marble  Gredan 

sfK>t,  who  never  read  these  chroni-  temple,  or  a  Canadian  settler^s  log- 

cles,   and   never,  perhaps,  heard  of  house. 

Macbeth,  or  if  thev  did,  heard  the        Crimes  briefly  told   without  de- 

p<;puUr  acconnt  of^bis  death  in  Dan-  tails  have  no  interest,  nnlesa  they  can 


sinane,  call  a  certain  mounmental 
tnmulos  Cairn  Beth — this,  we  think, 
is  very  nearly  conclusive.*  And  yet, 
8ittin<^  on  that  Cairn,  with  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  round  one,  and  the 
blue  heavens  above,  and  the  bloom- 
ing heather-bells  around,  or  reclining 
on  the  smooth  green  tlirf  of  the  Peel 
Bog,  on  a  summer  day,  with  the  sun 
shining  hot  upon  the  hills,  and  the 
babbling  brook  singing  its  *^  quiet 
tune,*^  it  is  not  easy  to  associate  the 
spot  with  that  history  of  blood  and 
horror,  or  to  feel  that  its  features  are 
ancient,  or  that  they  ever  were  con- 
nected with  warfare.  In  the  gloomy 
galleries  of  Glammis  or  Cawdor,  with 
their  grim  old  portraits,  their  armour, 
their  secret  staircases,  their  myste- 
rious hidden  chambers,  and  iron 
hooks  in  the  wall — the  idea  of  the 
iiaggard  murderer,  and  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  deeds  and  his  remorse 
creep  more  vividly  on  that  imagina- 
tive conscience,  which  more  or  less 
makes  cowards  of  us  all  in  such 
places.  Yet  tlie  history  of  the  arts 
tells  us  that  not  one  stone  of  these 
edifices,  ancient  though  they  be,  can 
have  stood  upon  another  till  the  his- 


be  put  in  the  shape  of  statistica— some 
people  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the 
exception  is  the  reverse  of  the  rule. 
We  are  not  writing  history  ^  and  if 
we  were,  the  historical  details  which 
go  no  farther  than  that  A  stabbed 
B,  and  C  poisoned  D,  and  £  muti- 
lated F,  are  not  such  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  our  readers  would 
thank  as  for.  It  is  very  clear  that 
the  death  of  Duncan,  if  we  had  no 
more  than  authentic  annals  to  deal 
with — if  it  had  been  a  question  merely 
of  history,  and  not  in  some  meaanre 
incidentally  connected  nith  the  high- 
est rank  of  human  inteilectnal  effort — 
would  have  formed  a  very  meagre 
object  of  comment.  The  society  of 
antiquaries  might  have  endorcMl  a 
paper  on  it — ^for  such  endurance  is 
the  martyrdom  they  have  choaen — 
but  no  other  person  would.  In  look- 
ing, then,  down  through  ScoUish 
history  from  the  accession  of  Mac- 
beth's  successor,  we  find  little  that 
can  be  noticed  with  any  applicability 
to  our  particular  purpose,  until  we 
reach  the  time  when  the  recorda  pro- 
vide us  with  some  of  the  details. 
Yet  there  is  one  very  early  tragic 


tory  of  Macbeth  was  as  old  as  that  of    incident,  which  appears  to  us  to  have 


Queen  ]Mary  is  now.  Why,  then, 
should  they  retain  their  hold  on  us? 
They  are  contemporary  with  Shak- 
spearc's  Macbeth,  though  not  with  the 
historians^  and  are  the  style  of  edi- 
fice in  which  he  cast  his  tragedy.  It 
mu.st  he  a  feudal  stronghold,  heavily 
arrli(>(l,  buttressed,  fortified,  and 
gloomy, — where  the  lady  in  a  vaulted 
half-lighted  chamber  may  say  : 

'*  TUc  raven  liimsclf  is  hoanie 
"fluit  croakv  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.** 

Tlie  timber  edifice  on  such  an  emi- 
nence as  the  Peel  Bug — probably,  as 
the  sngacious  Lord  Hailes  imagines, 
the  true  character  of  the  edifices  pos- 
sessed by  Macbeth — would  no  more 


considerable  interest,  as  one  of  the 
fii-st  striking  instancos  where  the  fierce 
spirit  of  clan  animosity — ^the  bnming 
desire  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the 
chief — was  exhibited  by  the  High- 
landers. It  occurred  abont  the  year 
1242.  A  tournament  was  held  on  the 
English  Border,  at  which  two  yonns 
knights,  Patrick  Earl  of  Athole,  and 
Walter  dc  Byssct,  a  cadet  of  the 
family  who  were  lords  of  the  great 
northern  districts,  sabseqaently  the 
patrimony  of  Lord  Lovat,  encoantered 
each  other.  Bysset  was  nnhoraed. 
Not  long  afterwards,  the  bnilding  ia 
which  the  Earl  of  Athole  livedo  in 
Haddington,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  he,  with  several  of  his 
followers,  died  in  the  flamea.     Bj 


*  Alas  !  it  is  a  world  of  change.  While  correcting  the  press,  we  have  Just  heard  that 
flome  learned  antiquary  has  enlightened  the  Lnnfananers^  and  that  they  hart  set  op 
%  taTem  called  "  The  Macbeth  Arms  !" 
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some  accounts  the  Earl  waa  previoosl j 
murdered,  and  the  house  was  burned 
to  conceal  the  deed.  Let  us  here 
have  recourse  to  the  distinct  and  con- 
«derate  account  of  the  incident  in 
our  favourite  poet : — 

**  Whether  it  wm  of  recklewneBs, 
Or  it  of  forethought  felony  was, 
Into  the  Inna,  hmf  ere  day, 
Qohare  that  the  hArl  of  Athole  lay 
A  fell  fire  him  to  coals  brynt, 
Thus  suddenly  was  that  Earl  tynt. 
And  with  him  mony  ma 
There  homes  and  men  were  brunt  alswa.^ 

Some  Highland  gillies  from  Bysset^s 
country  hs^  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  suspicion  immediately 
fell  upon  the  head  of  that  house.  He 
tried  to  prove  an  alibi — that  he  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  in  Foifar, 
some  eighty  miles  distant  from  Had- 
dington, doing  the  honours  of  hospi- 
tality to  the  Queen.  As  our  histo- 
rical poet  says : 

^  But  this  Sir  William  at  Forfar 
That  night  waa  late  at  the  supper 
^ith  the  Queen,  and  her  to  chamber  led, 
.And  in  his  own  chamber  yhed  till  his  bed,** 

^jfee  a  good  old  country  gentleman. 
^ut  an  alibi  went  for  Uttle  in  a 
^^ighland  feud. 

*  *To  purge  him  for  this  the  Queen 
Profer^  her  to  swear  bodily, 
Dat  that  assythed  not  the  party, 
"     That  was  stout  and  of  great  might,^ 
They  said — Wherever  he  was  that  night 
^Bathehis  armouries  and  his  men 
Intil  Haddington  were  seen  then, 
"When  this  earl  was  brynt  with  fire : 
They  said  the  Byssets  in  their  iru 
Of  auld  feud  and  great  discord 
That  was  between  them  and  that  lord, 
Did  that  in  forethought  felony.*^ 

It  was  still  the  age  of  ordeals.  The 
hot  ploughshares  were,  perhaps,  obso- 
lete, but  single  combat  was  in  full 
practice  ;  and  evenjury  trial  was  con- 
sidered a  species  of  ordeal  rather  than 
a  deliberate  judgment  upon  evidence. 
The  accused  party  in  the  one  case  ap- 
pealed to  the  chances  of  war— or,  tak- 
ing the  reference  in  its  moi*e  solemn 
aspect,  he  left  his  cause  to  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  God  of  battles :  in  the 
•other,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  suf- 
frages of  h is  peers.  Both  ordeals  were 
<;onsidered  about  equally  reasonable 
and  fair ;  and  if  the  man  who  pre- 
feiTcd  the  ordeal  of  battle  were  a 
^gantic  warrior,  unconquered,  and 
terrible  in  the  lists,  he  was,  to  the  true 
believer  in  ordeals,  not  more  formi- 


dable than  the  feeblest  of  his  contem- 
poraries, for  a  just  Deity  might  witiier 
his  uplifted  arm ;  and  if  he  retained 
the  physical  superiority  he  had  previ- 
ously indicated,  it  was  because  the 
All-seeing  Eye  knew  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause.  Now  Bysset,  who  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  of  a  sceptic  in 
ordeals,  had  no  objection  to  trust  the 
issue  to  single  combat,  and  challenged 
whomsoever  would  dare  to  stand  forth 
against  him.  But  he  would  not  submit 
to  an  assize  or  jury,  for  he  said  the 
whole  country  bad  prejudged  him. 
His  opponents  had,  somehow  or  other, 
greater  faith  in  the  ordeal  of  an  assize 
than  that  of  battle,  and  would  not 
accept  his  challenge.  In  the  mean- 
time, to  show  his  sincerity,  ho  re- 
quested the  northern  clergy  to  curse 
and  excommunicate  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed. 

«  Sir  William  Bysset  gertfor  thi, 
His  chaplain  in  his  chapel, 
Denounce  cursed  with  oook  and  bell, 
All  they  that  had  part 
Of  that  brynnin,  or  any  art.   • 
The  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  alswa, 
He  gart  cursed  denounce  all  tha 
That  either  b^  art  or  part,  or  swike, 
Gart  bum  this  time  that  Earl  Patricke, 
In  all  the  kirka  halely 
Of  Aber4een''s  diocesy. 
Sir  William  Bysset  this  process 
Gart  be  done.^* 

Wild  justice  began  to  be  enforced 
in  the  country  of  the  Byssets,  which 
was  overrun  by  their  enemies  :  in 
the  pathetic  language  of  our  poet — 

"  His  landis  quite, 
Was  for  that  burning  all  herryet. 
Bathe  of  novrt,  and  sheap,  and  kye, 
*  And  all  other  good«  halely.** 

At  length,  the  Byssets  agreed  ^'  to 
come  into  the  king^s  will,"  or  abide  by 
his  arbitratioh.  They  came  under  an 
obligation  to  depart  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  there  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  Their  broad  estates  were 
forfeited,  and  aportion  of  them  coming 
into  the  hands  ofa  family  named  Frezc- 
lier  or  Frazer,  they  planted  the  roof- 
tree  of  the  great  chiefship  of  that  name 
in  the  northern  Highlands. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  mur- 
der of  Athole  was  a  piece  of  clhnniah 
vengeance  over  which  the  chief  had 
no  control.  His  wild  Highland  fol- 
lowers saw  him  unhorsed:  it  waa 
enough.     Into  such  puerile  refine- 
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mentfl  as  the  law  of  chivalry,  which . 
bound  him  to  take  the  unhorsing  with 
the  meekness  of  those  who  turn  the 
left  cheek  when  the  right  is  smitten, 
thej  could  not  enter.  The  more  they 
believed  in  the  high  spirit  of  their 
chief,  the  more  they  would  be  confi- 
dent, that  he  would  exult  in  a  signal 
yengeance  for  the  insult.  Of  course, 
whenthe  vengeance  was  accomplished, 
it  would  rouse  an  unquenchable  desire 
of  retaliation  in  the  men  of  Athole ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  conjectured 
fix)m  the  circumstances  of  the  whole 
proceeding,  that  the  king  believed  the 
Byssets  personally  innocent,  but  dared 
not,  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  allow 
them  to  remain  in  Scotland.  And 
yet,  what  is  on  the  whole  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Highland 
feuds  of  the  day, — ^neither  the  Athole 
nor  the  Bysset  family  were  old  her- 
editary patriarchs  of  the  people.  They 
were  foreign  adventurers,  .but  re- 
cently root<3d  in  the  country.  The 
Celtic  races  seem  to  have  at  once 
rallied  round  such  intruders,  in  the 
strongest  and  fiercest  spirit  of  devo- 
tion. When  a  cliief  had  descendants, 
his  race  held,  of  course,  generally  a 
position  wliich  a  stranger  could  not 
shake.  B  ut  if  the  people  had  quarrelled 
with  their  chief,  or  if  from  other  cir- 
cumstances the  headship  were  vacant, 
they  clung  with  instantaneous  tenacity 
to  the  first  Norman  adventurer  to 
whom  the  monarch  assigned  their 
territory ;  and  the  descendants  of  these 
refined  sons  of  chivalry  by  degi'ces 
assimilated  themselves  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  were  cast ;  becom- 
ing ostensibly  of  the  ^same  race  as 
that  over  wliich  they  held  rule. 

The  banishment  of  Bysset  was 
connected  with  important  historical 
results.  Instead  ofgoing  to  Palestine, 
I)cr  agreement,  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
the  slaughtered  Earl  of  Athole,  he 
went,  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  to 
a  nearer  and  more  agreeable  place,  the 
court  of  England.  There  he  fostered 
in  Henry  III.,  those  notions  of  the 
feudal  vassalage  of  the  Scottish  kings 
to  England,  which  produced  the 
invasion  of  his  successor,  Edward  I. 
Bysset  had  a  considerable  personal 
interest  in  this  question;  for,  if  the 
king  of  England  had  a  paramount 
superiority  over  Scotland,  his  banish- 
ment ana   forfeiture  might    be   re- 


versed. Such  condoet  shocks  all  his- 
torical notions  of  patriotism ;  bat  whiit 
better  claim  had  Scottish  natioiislity 
on  the  Norman  adventiirer,  tksn  the 
respectability  of  Juggemant  has  on 
a  member  of  the  supreme  coundl  of 
Calcutta?  The  ancestors  of  the  houso 
probably  came  over  with  WHUam,  a 
century  and  a  half  earlier;  the  ban- 
ished lord  was  perhaps  brought  over 
from  England  with  his  iuher  or 
grandfather,  to  accept  tiie  chiefidbip- 
of  a  portion  of  the  Highland  wastes, 
over  which  the  King  of  Scots  pro- 
fessed to  hold  sovereignty*  Ag- 
grandisement was  the  sole  otject 
among  the  barbarians  of  the  north ; 
and  when  they  ceased  to  derive  a 
territorial  revenue  within  Scotland, 
their  connexion  with  the  country 
where  they  lived  was  as  completely 
closed,  as  that  of  the  governor  of  a 
colony  when  he  is  recalled. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  race 
was  as  strange  and  eventful  as  their 
first  appearance  in  the  Scottish  annals. 
They  became  great  lords  in  Ulster ; 
and  eaiiy  in  the  fifteenth  centniy  they 
were  again  represented  by  a  Scots- 
man, Donald  Balloch,  the  hero  of  the 
battle  of  Inverlochy,  whose  mother 
was  the  heiress  of  the  Byssets.  For 
some  time  after  this,  we  might  trace 
their  descent,  like  the  track  of  a  wild 
beast,  by  the  marks  of  rapine  and  dis- 
order ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  fimdly 
lose  sight  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Bys- 
scts,  in  Montrose's  celebrated  ally, 
Kilkittoch. 

Few  of  the  incidental  notices  con- 
nected with  those  minor  offences 
which  mark  the  general  character  of 
the  people,  can  l^  found  anterior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  criminal 
records.  Hector  Boece  and  onrfrieDd 
the  poet  occasionally  tell  wondnws 
incidents ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  de* 
pended  on,  and  few  of  them  have 
enough  of  dramatic  spirit  to  be  inter* 
estiug  as  fables.  We  are  incMned^ 
however,  to  mention,  in  passing,  the 
judicial  feats  of  stout  old  Kegent  Ran- 
dolph, whom  the  poet  mahortains  tohave 
been  the  greatest  of  law  reformers ;  in 
testimony  whereof,  he  adduces  a  case 
in  point,  far  beyond  the  nicety  of  mo- 
dem juridical  philosophy.  The  regent 
hanged  a  man  for  stealing  his  own  pro- 
perty. There  was  a  law  that  the  com- 
munity should  make  good  every  tbeft^ 
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*  A  fliM^T  ari  loon  afttr  wii. 


ittftiMlpotaU. 
Hb  piagiiiad  to  Um  utrin  MNy 
nbl  ftolo&libploaRli  inms  wen ; 
ntdw^ilte  ImS  liim  lUlliBgi  tins 
Jni  ytar  Ikiil  M  dMM  bid  sty 
8hb  •  fNii  etwi  1m  gwl  Mi» 
W|tli^K  of  tlMift  ftolth  to  fiL? 

ffltaftororillwupBd. 

ne  ■mdor  of  Jama  I,  ia  one  of 
tiiefeiradbBMB  anterior  to  tba  com- 
»enflMiMrtotftherecotda,  of  which  a 
eontemporarj  accoimt,  drenmatantial 
aad  tmtUihei  haa  been  presenred.* 
IW  hlrtorkal  tragedka  bear  com- 
pariBoa  with  this,  either  in  the  anda- 
citj  with  wiikh  the  assassination  was 
planned,  or  the-  relentless  atrocity 
wifli  vidGli  it  was  perpetrated.  No- 
tMnrcai  afford  so  lirelya&illastraftioa 
of  the  perikms  tenure  of  the  Scottish 
crown  m  the  fifteenth  century.  We 
wonldfiunhaye  had  the  telling  of  this 
alory,  and  <^  that  part,  espedallj, 
whcve,  after  the  household  traitor  had 
lemoved  the  great  iron  bolt,  a  yonng 
damsel,  a  d«ighter  of  the  hrase  of 
Douglas,  thmst  her  arm  in  the  socket. 
^*  She  was  bnt  jonng/'  sajs  Hector 
Boeoe,  ^^  and  her  bones  not  solid,  and 
therefore  her  arm  was  soon  broken  in 
snnder,  and  the  door  dnng  open  by 
force."  Poor  child  I  few  have  been 
the  acts  of  loyal  devotion  so  heroic 
as  hers ;  bat  the  whole  narrative  has 
been  so  ftilly  and  minutely  incorpor- 
ated with  histoiy,  as  to  afford  us  no 
ecccnse  for  here  repeating  it.t 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
the  early  criminal  records,  two  in- 
stances of  conspiracy  against  the  life 
Off  the  monarch,  of  which  the  particu- 
lars are  not  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
them  the  interest  of  mystery.  To 
excite  curiosity,  we  must  see  a  certain 
way,  while  wo  are  unable  to  see  so  far 
as  we  desire :  but  in  these  cases  we 
have  little  more  than  the  accusation 
and  the  condemnation.  One  of  the 
sufferers  was  Janet  Lady  Glammis, 


condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  17th 
of  Ju^  1587 ;  we  find  her  name  hi 
the  crimhial  record  five  yetn  earlier, 
charged  with  **  art  and  part  of  the  in- 
toxication of  John  Jjua  Glammis  her 
husband.'*  The  charge  haa  not  a  yerj 
formidaUe  sound,  but  U  doubtless 
meant  either  poisoning  or  muroery  or 
both ;  for  they  were  wen  held  to  be 
one  ooncem,  as  the  Romans  showed 
that  they  deemed  them  by  the  tiUe 
they  conferred  on  the  witch,  *^  veae- 
fica."  This  trial  is  remarkable  firom 
the  drcunstance  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen having  preferred  paying  a 
penalty  to  aetmg  on  the  inry.  Per- 
hape  they  were  inclined,  as  a  later 
bulwark  (tf  our  constitution  is  said  to 
hare  done,  to  find  a  verdict  of*  aarved 
hfan  right.'  It  was  through  the  ui- 
strumentaiity  of  poison  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  charged  with 
intending  to  effect  her  design  against 
the  life  of  the  king;  but  of  her  motive 
or  ultimate  object  there  is  no  indica- 
tion, beyond  her  relationship  to  the 
Dwi^m  fiunily,  and  probable  con- 
nexion with  their  intrigues.  The 
other  charse  of  treason  occurred  so 
cloady  at  the  same  juncture,  that  for 
this  reason  alone  histcmans  have  sup- 
posed that  they  had  both  some  nn- 
traced  connexion  with  a  common  plot» 
The  culprit  in  this  instance  was  John 
Master  of  Fwbes,  who  was  charged 
with  a  design  to  shoot  the  king  as  he 
passed  through  the  town  of  Aberdeen. 
It  was  a  service  which  he  was  likely 
to  have  performed  as  successfully  as 
Bothwellhaugh,  for  he  had  already 
shown  his  abilities  in  the  murder  of 
his  neighbour,  Seton  of  Meldrum .  In 
those  days,  the  people  who  took  upon 
them  to  fire  at  kings — very  different 
from  the  maudlin  wretches  whose 
diseased  brains  conceive  such  iMHTid 
projects  in  a  civilised  age — knew  what 
they  were  about,  and  were  generally 
succesaful.  They  were  weU  accus- 
tomed to  "  break  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life ;''  and  the  attempt  on  a 
crowned  monarch  was  merely  a  higher 
range  of  practice,  tasking*  their  best 
abilities.  The  simple  truth  is  this ; 
that  in  the  present  age  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  shooting  people,  and 


*  It  maj  be  found  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  Pinkerlon's  Hitlory  of  Seoiland,  and  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  collection  of  reprints  called  MUedlanea  So&tiea. 
t  See  Ty tier's  History,  iii.  307,  et  nq. 
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therefore,  when  any  wretch  takes  into 
his  frenzied  brain  a  design  to  fire  at  a 
Lonis  Philippe,  he  gets  confused  and 
m^es  a  bungle  of  it.  It  is  not  a 
practice  suited  to  the  age,  and  no  man 
of  any  sense  would  adopt  it. 

The  earliest  of  the  Scottish  criminal 
records  that  have  been  prcser\'ed  be- 
gin in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  about 
the  year  1488.  Mr  Pitcaim,  who  has 
generously  laid  these  early  records 
before  the  public,  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  record  commission  but  at  his 
own,  says  of  them, — "  The  books  of 
adjournal  and  minute  books  of  the 
supreme  criminal  tribunal  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  the  records  of  the  Justice 
Aires,  &c.  at  these  remote  periods, 
were  kept  in  an  obscure  forensic  Latin. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  well- 
known  diflSculty  of  deciphering  the  or- 
<linary  MSS.  of  these  centuries,  and  the 
fact  of  the  books  now  preserved  being 
generally  mere  scrolls  and  memoranda, 
written  with  many  contractions  and 
evidently  during  the  huiry  of  the 
com*t  proceedings,  have  hitherto  ren- 
dered the  task  of  examining  them, 
and  presenting  the  public  with  the 
more  important  cases,  a  labour  of  a 
peculiarly  irksome  and  repulsive  kind." 
We  do  not  doubt  it,  and  hence  our 
gratitude  to  Mr  Pitcairn,  for  not  only 
deciphering  these  discouraging  mauu- 
ficripts,  but  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  Those  indeed  who,  like  our- 
selves, have  perused  his  volumes  —  if 
any  other  person  has  penised  them — 
owe  a  double  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr 
Pitcaii*n;  for  he  has  enabled  us  to 
read,  in  excellent  type,  what  we  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  decipher  in  dis- 
tressing MS.,  and  he  has  given  us  the 
means  of  pursuing  the  task  of  research 
by  our  own  fireside,  instead  of  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Register  House ;  while  we 
have  the  satisfaction  to  feel,  in  perus- 
ing his  quartos,  that  the  number  of 
people  to  whom,  in  common  with 
ourselves,  they  have  laid  the  field  open, 
is  a  very  limited  one  indeed  —  so 
limited,  that  we  shall  consider  every 
quotation  we  make  from  his  volumes 
as  select  and  valuable  as  if  we  were 
able  to  subjoin  MS.  penes  auct  to  it. 

llie  earliest  of  these  translations 
from  the  old  Latin  records  contain 
the  minutes  of  circuit  courts  on  the 
Borders.  The  entries  arc  as  like  each 
other  as  those  of  a  police  charge  book. 


Plunder  of  cattle  is  the  perpetual 
theme,  and  the  quantity  of  business 
done  by  indivldaals  is  sometimes 
startling.  Here  is  an  ordinary  spe- 
cimen : — 

"Walter  Scott  of  Howpaslot, 
allowed  to  compound  for  treasonably 
bringing  in  William  Scott,  called 
Gi/dey  John  his  brother,  and  other 
traitors  of  Levyn,  to  the  Hereship  of 
Uarehede.  Item,  for  theftuouslj  and 
treasonably  resetting  of  Henry  Scott 
and  other  traitors  of  Levyn:  item,  for 
the  treasonable  stouthrief  of  forty 
oxen  and  cows,  and  two  hundred  sheep, 
from  the  tenants  of  Harehede,  at  the 
same  time.  Robert  Scott  of  Quhitches- 
tcr  became  surety  for  his  entry  at  the 
next  Justice  Aire." 

Such  were  the  gentry  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  namesake  of  Howpaslot, 

**  Drove  the  beeves  tlutt  nude  their  broth. 
From  England  and  from  Scotland  both.** 

Another  entry  like  the  former,  con- 
taining more  names  that  will  sound 
not  unfamiliar,  may  be  given  as  a 
further  specimen.  The  two,  from 
their  similarity,  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  it  would  tend  little  to 
edification  to  make  a  more  extensive 
selection. 

^^  John  Scott  of  Dalloraine,  allowed 
to  compound  for  art  and  part  of  the 
resetting  of  John  Rede  and  John  Scott 
in  Tushielaw  in  his  theftuous  deeds ; 
and  especially  the  time  that  the  said 
John  Scott  stole  a  *■  drift '  of  sheep  from 
Thomas  Johnson  forth  of  Quhithop. 
Item^  for  treasonably  resetting  Hector 
Armstrong,  a  traitor  of  Levyn,  in  his 
theftuous  deeds  and  treasons,  &c  &c. 
I  tern  ^  for  common  oppression  of  the 
lieges,  in  taking  and  plundering  them 
of  their  horses  and  goods  by  his  own 
authority.  Item^  for  intercommuning 
with  the  English  in  treasonable  man- 
ner. Item^  for  common  reset  of  the 
thieves  of  Liddesdaile,  Eskdale,  and 
Ewesdale.  Item^  for  slaughter  of  OQe 
called  Colthride,  &c.  &c.  Robert  Scott 
of  Quhitchester  became  surety  to 
satisfy  the  parties." 

The  reader  of  Scottish  histoiy  knows 
that,  in  the  year  1530,  James  v.,  find- 
ing that  by  Circuit  Courts  of  Justi- 
ciary he  produced  little  more  effect 
upon  these  Border  depredators  than  if 
he  had  made  a  gratuitous  distribution 
of  Cicero  de  Offidis  among  them,  made 
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war  on  them,  by  leading  an  army 
throagfa  their  country,  and  destroyed 
their  strong-holds,  as  the  Grerman  free 
cities  destroyed  the  castles  of  their 
professional  brethren  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Johnny 
Armstrong  visited  him  with  twenty- 
fonr  armed  ''  gentlemen,**  according 
toPitscottie, "  very  richly  apparelled," 
and  that  the  king,  turning  haughtily 
round  from  the  freebooter^s  proffered 
courtesy  said,    '^  What   wants  yon 
knave  that  a  king  should  have?*'  There 
is   something   sad    in    Armstrong's 
fate.   He  appears  almost  to  have  con- 
sidered the  king  one  of  his  own  class, 
— a  leader  of  men,  but  a  greater  leader. 
Somewhat  pompous  and  conceited  he 
appears  to  have  been ; — somewhat  too 
trustful  in  the  effect  of  his  hearty  hail- 
fellow-well-met  way  of  approaching 
the  royal  presence.    In  fact,  Johnny 
Armstrong  '^  did  not  know  his  place," 
and  treated  the  king  too  much  like  a 
brother  freebooter,  of  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  himself.    But,  in  his  appre- 
hension and  execution,  there  is  some- 
thing that  makes  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  treachery;  and  we  can 
imagine  a  blush  rising  in  the  royal 
cheek,  when  the  robber  captain  turned 
haughtily  round  and  said,  ^*  I  am  but 
a  fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless 
face."    The  entry  regarding  the  re- 
doubted leader,  in  these  records,  is  as 
brief-as  it  is  humiliating,  for  the  lion  had 
not  the  telling  of  the  tale ; —  "  John 
Armstrong,  alias  BlakJok,  and  Thomas 
his  brother,  convicted  of  common  theft, 
and  reset  of  theft,  &c.,  hanged.** 

During  the  same  reign,  outbreaks 
in  the  Highlands  assumed  a  some- 
what similar  character  to  those  of  the 
Border  rie  vers ;  but  the  Celts  conducted 
their  operations  on  a  much  largerscale, 
and  we  intend  to  devote  to  them  a 
separate  paper. 

The  disturbances  connected  with  the 
Reformation  are  essentially  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  that 
shape  too  well  known  to  have  a  place 
here :  but  a  considerable  time  before 
these  great  convulsions,  some  smaller 
offences  occasionally  connected  them- 
selves with  the  priesthood,  and  their 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Even  in  the  days  when  the  church 
of  Rome  was  so  far  Catholic  as  to  be 
almost  co-extensive  with  Christianity, 
Scotland  was  not  without  occasional 
cboHitions,  in  which  the  savage  nature 


bnrst  the  spiritual  bonds  that,  in  its 
ordinary  momentsi,  held  it  in  snbjec- 
tion.  Boecerelatesanaffairofthissort, 
and  its  consequences,  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unmatched,  when  we  consider ' 
the  quantity  and  the  serious  character 
of  the  business  transacted.    It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  HI.  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  translator,  '^  The  men  of 
Caithness  burnt  Adam,  their  bishop, 
after  that  he  had  cursed  them  for  non- 
payment of  their  teinds.    King  Alex- 
ander hearing  sic  terrible  cruelty  done 
to  this  noble  prelate,  ceased  not  tiU 
four  hundred  of  the  principal  doers 
thereof  were  hanged."  ^^  King  Alex- 
ander,** continues  the  chronicler,  ^^  for 
this  pnnition  was  gretumly  beloved 
by  the  Pope."    No  wonder  I    Nearly 
contemporary  with   the   crusade  of 
James  V.  against  the  Border  rievers, 
was  the  murder  of  James  Inglis,  abbot 
of  Culross,  b^  Blacater  baron  of  Tnlly* 
allan,  and  William  Lothian,  a  priest, 
both  of  whom  were  found  guilty  and 
beheaded,  while  others  were  acquitted. 
The  trial  seems  to  have  excited  mndi 
interest,  for  Bishop  Leslie  tells  na 
that   the   ceremony  of  the   degra- 
dation of  the  priest,  previously  to 
his  being  handed   over  to  the  civil 
power,  took  place  upon  ''*  ane  public 
scaffold  in  the  toun  of  Edinburgh," 
'^  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  people  being  present." 
A  year  or  two  afterwards  we  find  the 
somewhat  singular  circumstance  of  a 
whole  list  of  priests  charged  with  an 
act  of  violence ; — "  John  Roull,  prior 
of  Plttenweem ;  Patrick  and  Bartho- 
lomew Forman,  and  six  other  canons; 
Mr   Alexander   Rams^,    rector   of 
Muckart;    Sir   John   Ramsay,    and 
three  other  chaplains,  and  John  Black- 
adder,  parish  clerk  of  Sawling.'*  They 
were  re-pledged  to  be  triea  by  their 
own  ecclesiastical  court.    It  appears 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  regard- 
ing the  right  to  the  produce  ol  the 
land  of  Plttenweem,  an  officer  of  the 
court  was  appointed  to  reap  the  crop. 
When  he  repaired  to  the  spot,  tne 
sub-prior  and^  an  assemblage  of  fol- 
lowers threatened  him  with  violence. 
He  found  himself  placed  in  a  very 
curious  position,  ana  made  an  equally 
curious  request.    When  a  messenger 
is  deforced,    those  who  have  used 
violence  are  liable  to  damages.    Tlie 
messenger  on  this  oocasion,  being  a 
shrewd  and  calonUtIng  man,   mir* 
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veyed  the  forces  of  his  opponents  be- 
fore making?  a  "return  of  deforcement." 
To  his  mortification  he  perceived  that, 
to  nse  an  expression  of  modem  origin, 
**  they  were  not  worth  powder  and 
shot."  There  were  none  among  them 
^^  but  religions  men  and  priests,  hinds' 
wives  and  bnims,  which  were  not 
n>spon8al  to  our  sovereign  lonl  gif 
he  had  taken  deforce."  lie  made 
a  request  that  they  should  "  send 
for  Andrew  Wood  in  Pitt<»nweem, 
Jolm  Brown  of  Anstruther,  the  laird 
of  Balcasky,  or  some  other  respon- 
sal  persons,  to  stop  him,  so  that 
he  might  indorse  his  deforcement  and 
dopart,  which  they  plainly  refused." 
Tlio  request  was  about  as  reasonable 
as  if  a  gentleman,  knocked  down  by  a 
ragged  ruffian,  were  to  ask  him  to  get 
some  capitalist,  able  to  pay  respect- 
able damages,  to  come  and  aid  in 
the  operation.  The  prior,  meanwhile, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  subordi- 
nates, and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
truly  formidable  array:  three  hundred 
men,  who  "with  hagbuts,  culverings, 
cross-bows,  hand-bows,  si>ean8,  hal- 
borts,  axes,  and  swords,  camo  in 
arnn-ed  battle,  ^ntli  convocation  and 
rinjring  of  their  common  bell,"  and, 
falling  on  the  messenger- s  party, 
'^  shot  (livers  pieces  of  artillery  at 
tlieni ."  The  ecclesiastical  people  were 
removed  to  their  own  court,  so  that 
we  lose  trace  of  the  jiroceedings  against 
them.  Some  of  the  laymen  were 
<rharged  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
messonger's  followers,  and  others  out- 
hnved  for  failing  to  appear. 

The  same  Spartan  brevity  that  cha- 
i-artorises  the  early  portions  of  the 
criminal  records,sometimes  reduces  the 
history'  of  bloody  family  feuds,  the 
])jirti(iilars  of  which  might  fill  volumes 
of  romanc<s  to  the  most  tantalising 
<linu'nsions.  They  are  rather  inven- 
toried or  enumerated  by  head-mark, 
than  even  recorded,  and  generally 
present  no  more  satisfactory  detail 
than  the  following: — 

''  lo54,  Oct.  2fi.— Robert  Henry,  alias 
]h  iff  iiMaHij  1(9,  convicted  of  art 
and  part  of  the  cruel  slaughter  of 
Thomas  Bisaatc,  young  laird  of 
Qucrrel.    Beheaded." 

"1532,  July  3.— Rolland  l.indesay, 
Alan  Lokhart  of  Lee,  and  William 
Mosmau,  convicted  of  art  and  part 
of  the  cruel  vlan^hter  of  Ralph 
Weir.    Beheaded." 


nia^strate  administering  the  law,  was 
no  impediment  to  the  proseGatkm  of  a 
feud,  bat  rather  served  to  give  eotem- 
nity  and  importance  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  some  act  of  yengeanoe:  diiu — 

^  1527,  Oetober  8.~George  Ramsay  of 
Clatty,  John  Betoune  of  Balfoarj 
James  Betoune  of  Melgnm,  John 
Grahame  of  OaTerhoase,  and 
others,  found  caution  to  underlj 
the  law  at  the  first  Justice  Aire  of 
Fife,  for  conToeation  of  the  iiegei, 
to  the  number  of  80  persMU,  and 
in  wariike  manner  invadiiig  John 
Lord  lindesay,  Sheriff  of  Fife,  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  in  a 
fenced  court  within  the  Tolbooth 
of  Cowper,  the  doors  being  ^ut, 
and  the  assize  inclosed  ;  and  for 
breaking  up  the  said  doors.** 

The  meagrcncss  of  these  entries 
whets  one^s  appetite  for  some  detail 
of  the  stirring  and  tragical  eveats  of 
which  they  form  the  bare  indexes. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great 
Highland  feuds,  which  burned  on  so 
large  a  scale  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
historical,  the  earliest  detailed  aooonnt 
of  a  crime  arising  in  family  animosity 
is  connected  <with  the  fend  between 
the  Dmmmonds  and  the  Blairs  in  the 
year  1 554.  The  crime  which  brought 
the  feud  within  the  notice  of  the  law, 
was  the  murder  of  George  Dmmmond 
of  Leadcrieff  and  WilUam  his  'Son. 
Tlie  peri)etrator3,  besides  a  long  list  of 
Blairs,  include  several  othernames  still 
known  in  the  Braes  of  PcrthshircH— 
such  as  Chalmers,  Bntt^,  Smyth,  tad 
Robertson.  They  were  charaed  with 
assembling  to  the  number  of  eighty, 
^^  with  jacks,  coats  of  mail,  steel  bon- 
nets, lance-stafTs,  long  culverings  with 
lighted  lints,  and  other  weapons  in- 
vasive.'' The  day  on  whicli  this  tn- 
multuons  assembly  proceedeil  to  theur 
work  of  vengeance  was  a  Sunday,  and 
the  place  chosen  for  the  perpe^wtiQn 
was  the  church  of  Blair.  Bcmg  appa* 
rently  afraid  of  the  number  of  friends 
and  retainers  by  whom  their  victims 
happened  to  be  snrronuded  during  tlie 
performance  of  divine  worship,  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone theur  purpose,  and  that  **•  they 
passed  to  the  Laird  of  Gormok's  place, 
and  their  d3med  wiUi  him :"  a  pretty 
large  dinner-party,  cortainlr.  Leaving 
spies  to  watch  the  enemy's  motfona* 
they  were  soon  afterwards  anmmoiied 
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to  t^dr  task,  and  their  yictims  be- 
^me  aa  easy  prey.  Hie  ooeoiMEtion 
-of  Ehmmmond  and  his  son — wtMsn  we 
fMWBber  tiiat  it  was  a  Sabbath  afier- 
BOOB — ^migfat,  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
considered  so  diaracteristic  of  Scottish 
habits  as  their  assassinadon.  They 
wen  *^  alaae,  at  their  pastime-play, 
at  the  row-bowles,  in  the  high  mar- 
lu^gate,  beside  the  kirk  of  Blair,  in 
sober  manner,  trosting  na  trouble  nor 
harm  to  have  been  done  to  them,  bat 
to  hare  Hved  nndar  God's  peace." 

The  TCtribntion  on  the  offenders  is 
certainly  not  the  least  cnrions  part  df 
the  affair.    That  eighty  armed  men 
should  seize,  and  pot  to  death,  two 
in^Tidnals,  eithar  in  or  oat   <^  a 
diarch,  appears  to  have  been  a  mat- 
ter with  which  the  law  and  the  public 
were  nnder  no  obligation  to  interfere, 
if  die  parties  immediately  interested 
could  come  to  terms.    Accordinglyi 
we  find  on  the  record  some  fragments 
of  a  negotiation  between  the  head  of 
the  Drnmmonds  and  the  mnrderers. 
Some  of  them,  among  other   more 
sabstmtial  offers,  agree  '^  to  gang,  or 
caase  to  gang,"  tiie  foor  head  jHlgri- 
mages  of  Scotland ;  to  do  penance  for 
the  souls  of  the  dead  for  any  reason- 
able number  of  years ;  and,  thirdly, 
^*  to  do  honour  to  the  kin  and  friends" 
by  kneeling  and  offering  the  handle  of 
a  naked  sword  held  by  the  point. 
These  offers  are  treated  with  some 
disdain,  as  too  **  general  and  simple" 
to  require  an  answer.    A  farther  offer 
of  a  thousand  merks  is  treated  with 
more  attention ;  but  the  kin  declare 
tiiat  it  is  ikr  too  small  a  fine  *^  for  the 
committing  of  so  high,  cruell,  and  abo- 
minable slaughters  and  mutilations  (^ 
set  purpose."  To  heighten  the  picture, 
the  de^  of  die  murderers  is  set  in  con- 
trast with  the  peaceable  and  inoffensive 
conduct  of  the  deceased,  whose  great 
merit  was  his  ^^  never  offending  them, 
neither  by  drawing  of  blood,  taking 
kurks,  tacks,  steadings,  or  rooms,  over 
any  of  their  heads,  or  their  friends*." 
Thus  the  murder  would  have  been 
cons^ered  less  unjustifiable,  if  the 
victim  had  ever  been  concerned  in 
Meeting   his   assailants    from   their 
hddmgg,  or  offering  to  take  them 
^^ over  their  head:"  a  doctrine  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Scotland,  which 
events   of  the  nineteenth,  in  other 
.   parts  of  the  empire,  have  made  only 
too  intelligible.    The  negotiation  was 


not  quite  successful,  for  some  of  the 
parties  were  beheaded.  Oneoftibem, 
Chalmers  of  Drumlochie,  along  with 
an  offer  to  let  his  son  many  Drom- 
mond's  daogfater,  and  his  cousin  manrj 
his  sister,  ''  witiiout  any  tocher," — an 
arrangement  which  he  seems  to  have 
thou^t  might  be  equivalent  to 
'^ lands,  goods,  or  money,"  of  none  of 
which  was  he  possessed, — ^prodaimed 
himself  ^*  ready  to  do  any  otiier  thing 
qnhilk  is  possible  to  him,  as  please  my 
lord  and  friends  to  lay  to  his  chaige, 
except  his  life  and  hmtage."  Heboimd 
himself  to  Lord  Drummond  as  a  per- 
sonal vassalandfi^ower,  by  a'^bandcf 
man-rent :"  an  instrument  weU-knowa 
in  old  Scottish  juriqxmdence,  and  per- 
petually cropping  oat  in  ooimexkm 
with  any  hlstorwal  events — such  as 
the  murder  of  Riaaio, — in  whidi  many 
persons  united  themselves  together' 
for  the  perpetration  of  a  great  crime. 
It  was  a  curious  feature  of  national 
diaraoter, — the  form  of  law  mmiing 
down  through  every  thing,  even  to 
the  venr  document  framed  for  setting 
law  at  defiance.  Chalmers'  bond  was 
merely  one  of  general  partisanship 
and  following,  and  he  boond  hims^ 
to  the  Drnmmonds,  and  their  heirs, 
to  ^^take  their  true  and  one-fold  party 
in  all  and  sundry  their  aetioos  and 
causes,  and  ride  and  gang  with  them 
therein  upon  their  expenses,  when 
they  require  me  or  my  heirs  theretot, 
against  aU  and  sundry  persons,  our 
sovereign  lady  and  the  autiK>rity  of 
this  reahn  alaneriy  exoepted.  And 
hereto  I  bind  and  oblige  me  and  my 
heirs  to  the  said  noMe  and  mighty 
lord  and  his  heirs  in  the  straitest  form 
and  sicker  stile  of  band  of  manrent 
that  can  be  devised,  no  remeid  nor 
exoeptum  of  law  to  be  proponedmor 
alleg^  in  the  oohtrair."  It  ni^be 
no  small  consolation  to  the  chief  who 
had  lost  a  vassal  to  get  a  slave  in  his 
stead;  but  the  public  peace  would  not 
be  much  benefited  by  this  method  of 
settlement. 

Some  of  the  precautioins  against 
turbulent  offenoes  are  not  less  eurioos 
than  this  method  of  dealing  with  tton 
when  Ihey  were  committed.  Aa 
heiress  might  be  compelled  to  find 
security,  or  enter  into  leoognisaiioeB 
that  she  shall  not  give  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  an  outlaw  or  scapegraoe. 
Thus,  on  the  18th  of  September  1568» 
Mariene  Carruthers,  being  "ane  of 
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the  twa  heretrixes  of  Moweswald," 
produced  two  landed  proprietors  who 
became  bonnd  that  she  **  shall  not 
maiy  ane  chief  traiter  nor  other  bro- 
ken man  of  the  country,  nor  join  her- 
self with  any  sic  person,  under  the 
pain  of  ane  thousand  pounds." 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in 
England,  there  was  little  divinity 
hedging  a  Scottish  king  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy.  Perhaps,  as  a  rich 
peer  and  a  poor  peer  are  very  differ- 
ent things  in  popular  estimation, 
though  equal  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's list  of  precedence,  so  it  may 
have  been  with  kings.  The  Scottish 
king  was  poor,  ill-housed,  parsimoni- 
ously served,  meagerly  guarded.  His 
pulse  might  beat  with  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  monarchs ;  but  the  far -stretch- 
ing palaces,  the  long  gorgeous  trains 
of  attendants,  the  wealth  at  command, 
were  wanting,  and  divine  right  was 
but  a  theory,  that  could  neither  give 
parasites  rich  offices,  nor  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  worshippers.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent theoretical  assumptions  of 
regal  prerogative,  stand  the  most  lu- 
dicrous instances  of  the  crown's  weak- 
ness and  smallness.  On  the  11th 
July  1526,  Robert  Bruce  of  Airth 
and  others  are  respited  for  having 
committed  a  highway  robbery  on  his 
Majesty's  artillery — "  for  art  and  part 
of  the  stouthrief  of  certain  manga- 
nels  and  artillery  coming  from  the 
castle  of  Stirling  to  the  king's  Majesty, 
at  his  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  pcfson ;  and  for  art  and 
part  of  the  stouthrief  of  the  king's 
letters  from  his  officers,  and  laying 
violent  hands  on  them."  We  have 
not  far  to  wander  for  like  instances, 
making  the  monarch  a  simple  human 
being,  against  whom  one  commits,  not 
the  majestic  crime  of  high  treason,  but 
the  vulgar  offences  of  theft  and  robbery. 
ITius,  in  the  very  next  entry,  we  find 
**  Walter  Drummoud  acquitted  by  an 
assize  of  art  and  part  of  the  theft  and 
concealment  of  the  king's  crown  from 
his  crown-room,  with  the  precious 
stones  therein  contained,  forth  of  the 
palace  and  monastery  of  Ilolyrood." 

Every  petty  laird  dined  and  slept 
within  the  walls  of  his  thick  square 
tower ;  isolated  by  moat  or  precipice, 
by    long    dark    passages    and    iron 


grated  door.  In  an  age  when  indi- 
viduals thus  protected  themselyes,  it 
naturally  astonishes  one  to  observe 
how  accessible  the  royal  person 
generally  appears  to  have  been — how 
slightly  protected  from  contact  with 
the  people,  how  easily  approached  by 
the  assassin.  One  man  was  able  to 
remove  all  the  impediments  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  Highland 
band  who  slew  tfames  I.  at  rerth. 
The  murder  of  Rizzio,  with  all  its 
circumstances  of  cool  premeditation, 
and  calm,  steady,  bitter  insult,  need 
not  be  recalled  to  the  reader,  among  the 
other  incidents,  which  show  how  thin  a 
partition  separated  the  sovereign  from 
rude  violence.  The  various  forms  in 
which  that  turbulent  and  most  perti- 
nacious of  rebels,  Francis  Etui  of 
Bothwell,  assailed  King  James,  are 
fraught  with  a  ludicrous  versatility 
in  the  art  of  haunting  and  tormenting 
a  king.  The  official  act  of  forfeiture 
characterised  it  as  "invading,  as- 
sieging,  and  persuing  of  his  Majesty's 
most  noble  person,  by  fire  and  sword, 
breaking  up  his  chalmer  doors  with  fore 
hammers,  and  cruelly  slaying  his  High- 
ness' servants  coming  to  his  Majesty's 
rescue."  '*  Ane  treason  and  cmel- 
ty,"  continues  thcindignant  docoment, 
*^not  heard  nor  seen  comnutted  hj 
subjects  so  highly  obliged  to  their 
native  king  and  prince."  The  con- 
temporary chronicler,  Birrel,  charac- 
terised the  outrage  as  '*  a  stonre,'' 
which  the  rebel  created  by  striking 
**  with  ane  hammer  at  his  Majesty's 
chamber  door."  In  his  more  re- 
nowned and  successful  attempt,  the 
pathway  to  the  person  of  royalty  was 
so  completely  cleared  for  him  by  a 
courageous  female,  the  Dnchess  of 
Athole,  whose  house  was  next  door 
to  the  palace,  that  the  weapons  of 
the  guard  were  removed ;  the  queen's 
bed-room,  to  which  the  bcleagnercd 
monarch  might  have  fled,  was  locked ; 
and  the  prime  conspirator  and  his  as- 
sistant were  comfortably  lodgedbehind 
the  arras  of  the  ante-room  to  the  king's 
sleeping  apartment.  What  might 
not  a  boy  Jones  have  accomplished 
in  those  days  ?  Should  we,  however, 
pursue  this  subject  further,  we  would 
be  trciipassing  on  that  ground  of  es- 
tablished history  which  it  is  our  de- 
sire on  the  present  occasion  to  avoid. 
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A  GLANCE  at  the  history  of  Earo- 
pean  fleets  would  give,  perhaps,  the 
highest  conception  of  haman  powers 
itt  the  whole  progress  of  mankind. 
Hilosophy,  literature,  and  legislation, 
of  course,  have  attained  illustrious 
dbtinctions.  But  the  naval  service 
combines  every  thing :  personal  in- 
^pidity,  the  strongest  demand  upon 
personal  resources,  the  quickest  deci- 
8'wn,  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of 
niauaal  and  mechanical  skill,  the 
sternest  hardihood,  and  the  most 
Pi^tical  and  continual  application  of 
science. 

,  The  unrivalled  triumph  of  human 
"ivention  is  the  instrument  by  which 
*ll  those  powerful  qualities  are  brought 
jnto  play :  a  ship  of  the  line,  with  all 
Jjs  stores,  its  crew,  and  its  guns  on 
^rd,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
'^at  must  be  the  dexterity  of  the 
^^ngement   by  which  a  thousand 
^en  can  be  victualled,  at  the  rate  of 
tbpee  meals  a-day,  for  four  months;  a 
%asand  men  housed,  bedded,  clothed, 
*nd  accoutred ;  a  battery  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  guns— the  comple- 
ment of  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
Ken,  and  two  or   three  times   the 
height  of  field-guns — ^fought ;   this 
mighty  vessel  navigated  through  every 
weather,  and  the  profoundest  practi* 
cal  science  applied  to  her  manage- 
ment, through  night  and  day,  for  years 
together?    No  combination  of  human 
force    and   intellectual   power    can 
contest  the  palm  with  one  of  those 
floating  castles,  of  all  fortresses  the 
most  magnificent,  the  most  efifective, 
and  the  most  astonishing. 

The  history  of  the  British  navy,  in 
its  present  form,  begins  with  that 
yigoroiis  and  sagacious  prince,  Henry 
Vn.,  who  was  the  first  builder  of 
ships,  calculated  not  merely  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast,  but  as  an  estab- 
lishment of  national  warfare.  The 
strong  common- sense  of  his  rough, 
but  clear-headed  son,  Henry  VIII., 
saw  the  necessity  for  introducing  order 
into  the  navy;  and  he  became  the 


legislator  of  the  new  establishment. 
He  first  constructed  an  admiralty,  a 
Trinity-board  for  the  furtherance  of 
scientific  navigation;  appointed  Wool- 
wich, Deptford,  and  Portsmouth  as 
dockyards,  and  declared  the  naval 
service  a  profession. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  all  the  sagacity 
of  Henry  VIL,  and  all  the  determi« 
nation  of  his  successor,  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  navy ;  and  the  na- 
tional interest  was  the  more  strongly 
turned  to  its  efficacy  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  Spain,  which  was  then  the 
paramount  power  of  Europe.  When 
the  Armada  approached  the  English 
shores,  she  met  it  with  a  navy 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
ships,  manned  with  fourteen  thousand 
men.  And  in  that  spirit  of  wise 
generosity,  which  always  marked  her 
sense  of  public  service,  she  doubled 
the  pay  of  the  sailor,  making  it  ten 
shillings  a-montb.  The  defeat  of  the 
Armada  gave  a  still  stronger  impulse 
to  the  popular  feeling  for  the  sea: 
signals  were  formed  mto  a  Ipnd  ox 
system,  and  all  the  adventurous  spirits 
of  her  chivalric  court  sought  fame  in 
naval  enterprise. 

From  that  period  a  powerful  fleet 
became  an  essential  of  British  supre- 
macy ;  and  the  well-  known  struggle 
of  parties,  in  the  time  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles,  began  •  in  the  refusal 
of  a  tax  to  build  a  fleet.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  bnilt 
the  largest  ship  of  bis  time,  *^The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,"  carrying  one 
hundred  guns. 

The  dvil  war  mined  every  thing, 
and  the  navy  was  the  first  to  suffer. 
Cromwell  found  it  dilapidated,  but 
his  energy  was  employed  to  restore 
it.  Blake,  by  his  victories,  immorta- 
lised himself,  and  raised  the  name  of 
the  British  fleet  to  the  highest  point 
of  renown;  and  Cromwell,  at  his 
death,  left  it  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sail,  of  which  one- 
third  were  of  the  line.  The  Protec- 
tor was  the  first  who  proposed  naval 
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estimates,  and  procured  a  regular  sum 
for  the  annual  support  of  the  fleet. 

The  Dutch  war,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles,  compelled  further  attention 
to  the  navy ;  and  when  William 
ascended  the  throne,  he  found  one 
hundred  andfiftj-fouryessclB,  carrying 
nearly  six  thonsand  guns ;  bat  the 
French  still  exceeded  ns  by  one  thou- 
sand guns. 

In  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  IL 
the  fleet  continued  to  increase  in  size, 
strength,  and  discipline.  Much  of 
this  was  owing  to  the  Spanish  and 
French  wars.  In  the  war  of  1744 
we  had  taken  thirty-five  sail  of  the 
French  line !  But  the  incessant  trea- 
chery of  French  politics  was  soon  to 
be  still  more  strikingly  exhibited,  and 
more  severely  punished. 

The  revolt  of  the  American  colo- 
nies stimulated  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  join  the  rebels.  The 
hope  of  (h)ing  evil  to  England  has 
always  been  enough  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  foreigners.  France  was 
in  alliance  with  us ;  but  what  was 
good  faith  to  the  temptation  of  inflict- 
ing an  injury  on  England  ?  An  act 
of  intolerable  treachery  was  com- 
mitted ;  France,  unprovoked,  sud- 
denly sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  the 
aid  of  America,  and  the  French  war 
began,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
Europe. 

But  there  is  sometimes  a  palpable 
retribution  even  here.  In  that  war, 
which  was  wholly  naval  on  the  part 
of  France,  her  fleets  were  constantly 
beaten ;  and  the  defeat  of  De  Grasse, 
in  the  West  Indies,  finished  the  naval 
contest  by  the  most  brilliant  victory  of 
the  period.  Another  vengeance  was 
reserved  for  England  in  Europe.  The 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  if  not  undertaken 
directly  at  the  suggestion  of  France,  at 
least  afavourite  project  of  hers,  and  at- 
tended by  French  officers  and  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
glorious  defences  on  record ;  the  be- 
Biegers  were  defeated  with  frightful 
loss,  and  the  war  closed  in  a  Euro- 
pean acknowledgment  of  English  su- 
periority. 

But  the  retribution  had  not  yet 
wrought  its  whole  work.  Rebellion 
broke  out  in  France.  The  French 
troops  returning  from  America  had 
brought  back  with  them  republican 
views  and  vices.     The  treaty-brefUt- 


ing  court  was  destroyed  at  the  .first 
explosion;  the  treaty-breaking  min- 
isters were  either  slain,  or  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  England :  the  treaty- 
breaking  king  was  sent  to  the  soiffold ; 
and  the  treaty-breaking  nation  wa» 
shattered  by  civil  and  foreign  war; 
until,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
fruitless  blood,  of  tempomry  sac- 
cesses,  and  of  permanent  defeats, 
the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces ;  France 
was  conquered,  Fans  was  hiwt  seised 
by  the  Allies,  and  Napoleon  ^ed  a 
prisoner  in  English  hands. 

The  naval  combats  of  the  American 
war  had  a  remarkable  result.  They 
formed  a  preparation  for  the  stiU  more 
desperate  combats  of  the  French  naval 
war.  They  trained  the  English  c^Bcers 
to  efiective  discipline ;  they  accustomed 
the  English  sailora  to  victoiy,  and 
the  French  to  defeat;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  succession  of  ihigli^ 
triimiphs  and  Frendi  defeats  in  the 
war  of  1793,  to  which  history  fl^ords 
no  parallel. 

The  French  repuUican  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  on  the  memorable 
first  of  February  1793.  Orders 
were  instantly  sent  to  the  ports  for 
the  fleet  to  put  to  sea.  Such  was  its 
high  state  of  preparation,  that  almost 
immediately  fifty-four  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  hundred  and  forty-six  smaller 
vessels,  were  ready  for  sea.  ThA  re- 
publican activity  of  France  hadalready 
determined  on  contending  for  naval 
empire;  and  a  fleet  of  eighty-two  aail 
of  the  line  were  under  c^ers^  besides 
nearly  as  many  more  on  the  stocks. 
But  all  was  unavailing.  The  defeats 
suffered  in  the  ten  years  previous  to 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1803,  stripped 
France  of  no  leas  than  thirty-two 
ships  of  the  line  captured,  and  eleven 
destroyed;  and  her  allies,  HoUand, 
Spain,  and  Denmark,  of  twenty-six 
of  the  line,  with  five  hundred  and 
nineteen  smaller  ships  of  war  taken 
or  destroyed,  besides  eight  hnndred 
and  seven  French  privateers  also 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  French 
had  become  builders  for  the  "Rp^^* 
Of  their  ships  of  the  line  flfl^  were 
added  to  the  English  navy. 

On  the  recommencement  of  the 
war  in  1804,  the  British  fleet  num- 
bered nearly  double  that  of  the  enemy; 
but  the  French  ships  were  generally 
larger  and  finer  vessels.    It  is  ^Bi- 
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alt  to  understand  from  what  ciiemn- 
^aoce  tiie  French,  and  even  the 
Americans,  seem  always  to  have  the 
siqterkmty  m  ship-buHdini^.  Our 
mechanical  skill  seems  alwajs  to 
desert  as  in  the  dockyard. 

During  the  war,  oar  naval  arma- 
meat  continoed  to  increase  from  year 
to  year,  until,  in  1810,  it  had  reached 
the  prodigious  number  of  five  hundred 
pennants,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
of  the  line,  with  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  thousand  seamen  and  marines ! 

Since  the  peace,  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  heea  paid  to  the  con- 
Bfaruction  of  ships  of  war.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  more  soccessfol  in 
the  economical  arrangement  of  the 
interior  than  in  the  figure,  which  is 
the  essential  point  for  sailing.  The 
names  of  Seppings,  Symonda,  Hayes, 
Lunan,  and  others,  have  attained 
some  distinction ;  but  we  have  not 
yet  obtained  any  certain  modd  oi  a 
good  sailing  ship.  Some  veasels  have 
succeeded  tolerably,  and  others  have 
been  total  failnres,  thou^  built  on 
the  same  stocks  and  by  the  same 
surveyor.  Yet  the  strength,  the 
stowage,  and  the  safety,  have  been 
improved.  It  is  rather  extraordi- 
nary that  government  has  never 
offeared  a  handsome  reward  lor  the 
inventioa  of  the  best  sailing  model ; 
as  was  d(me  so  long  since,  and  with 
such  effect,  in  the  instance  of  the 
tune-keepers.  Five  thousand  pounds 
for  a  oortain  approach  to  the  ob- 
ject, and  five  thousand  mcMre  lor 
eooiplete  success,  would  set  all  the 
private  builders  on  the  pursuit ;  and 
it  can  scarcdy  be  doubted  that  they 
would  ultimately  succeed.  Even 
BOW,  the  private  yacht-builders  pro- 
duce scMne  of  the  fastest  sailing  ves- 
sels m  the  world ;  the  merchant  ship- 
builders send  out  fine  ships,  of  the 
frigate  size,  and  the  private  steam- 
ah^  bsilders  are  unrivalled;  while 
we  have  continual  complaints  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  vessels  built  in  the 
royal  dockyards. 

Some  of  those  complaints  may  be 
fictitious,  and  scmie  ignorant ;  but  the 
constant  changes  in  their  structure, 
and  their  perp^al  repairs,  imply  in- 
feriority in  our  naval  schools  of  archi- 
tectore.  The  chief  attention  ei  the 
loyal  dockyards,  within  these  lew 
yeans  has  been  turned  to  the  building 


of  large  steam-ships,  armed  with  guns 
of  the  heaviest  calibre.  But  the 
attenqpt  is  evidently  in  a  wrong  direc- 
ti^m.  The  effort  to  make  fighting 
ships  of  steamersy  ruins  them  in  boui 
capacities.  It  destroys  their  great 
quality,  speed ;  and  it  exposes  them 
with  an  inadequate  power  to  the 
line-of-battle  ahip.  They  are  incom- 
parable as  tugt  to  a  fleet,  as  conveying 
troopa,  as  outlying  vessels,  as  every 
thing  but  men-of-war.  A  shot  would 
break  up  their  whole  machinery,  and 
leave  tlwm  at  the  mercy  oi  the  first 
frigate  that  brou^t  its  broadside  to 
bear  upon  them  in  their  hel^dess  con- 
dttion.  In  all  the  trials  of  the  fleet 
during  the  last  two  yean,  the  heavy 
armed  steamers  were  invariably  left 
behind  in  a  gale,  while  one  of  the 
light  steamers  ran  before  every  firigate. 

We  have  now  two  fleets  on  service, 
one  in  the  Tagua,  and  another  atMalta; 
but  both  are  weak  in  pmnt  of  munbem, 
thou^  in  a  hi|^  state  of  equipment. 
A  few  rasee  gnardshipe  are  scattered 
round  the  coast.   Some  large  steamers 
remain  at  Portsmouth  and  Flymoutk 
ready  fer  service ;  bat,  fixmi  aD  ae- 
counts,  there  is  notUbig  of  that  active 
and    vigorous    preparation     which 
ought  to  be  the  essential  obyeet  of  the 
country,  while  France  is  menacing  us 
from  day  to  day,  while  she  has  an  im- 
mense naval  conscription,  is  buil^aig 
powerful  sh^Mi,  is  talking  of  invasion, 
and  hates  us  with  aU  the  hatred  of 
F)remckmen,    In  such  emergencies,  to 
think  of  sparing  expense  is  almost  a 
public  crime;  and  no  public  execration 
could  be  too  deep,  as  no  pubtie  punish- 
ment could  be  too  severe,  if  ne^eet  of 
preparation  should  ever  leave  us  at 
the  mercy  oi  the  most  miaehievoas  <ff 
mankind.    Bnt   no  time  is   to   be 
thrown  away. 

Whether  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  and  punish  aggressioa,  en^no 
longer  to  be  left  dependrat  on  tiSe  will 
of  individttids.  The  MrtM»  must  be- 
stir itself.  It  must  have  meetings 
and  subscriptiona,  and  musten.  W6 
mast  be  ready  to  give  up  a  part  of  oar 
superfluities  to  save  the  rest.  Whe- 
ther France  intends  to  atta^  ua, 
without  provocation,  and  through  a 
mere  rage  (tf  aggresskm,  we  know  not ; 
but  tite  langimge  of  her  journals  is 
malignant^  and  it  is  tiie  part  of  wise 
and  brave  men  to  be  prqpajud. 
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We  shall  now  give  an  outline  of 
tlie  gallant  career  of  one  of  those 
remarkable  men,  who,  uniting  courage 
and  conduct,  achieved  an  imperishable 
name  in  our  naval  annals. 

William  Sidney  Smith  was  bom  on 
the  21st  of  June  1764.    He  began 
his  naval  career  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old.     All  his  family,  for  four 
generations,  had  been  naval  or  mili- 
tary.     His    great-grandfather    was 
Captain  Cornelius  Smith.   His  grand- 
father was  Captain  Edward  Smith, 
who  commanded  a  frigate,  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  short- 
ly after.    His  father  was  the  Cap- 
tain   Smith  of  the   Guards,  whose 
name  became  so  conspicuous  on  the 
trial  of  Lord   George  Germaine,  to 
whom  he  was  aide-de-camp  at  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  who  after  that 
trial  retired  from  the  army  in  disgust. 
Sir  Sidney's  uncle  was  a  general,  and 
his  two  brothers  were  Lieut. -Colonel 
Douglas  Smith,  governor  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  and  John  Spencer 
Smith,  who  held  a  commission  in  the 
Guards,  but  .afterwards   exchanged 
the  service  for  diplomacy,  in  which 
his   name  became   distinguished   as 
an    envoy   to    several    Continental 
courts  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution.   Sir  Sidney's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr  Wilkinson,  an  opu- 
lent I^ondon  merchant,  who,  however, 
seems  to  have  disinherited  his  daugh- 
ter from  discontent  at  her  match,  and 
left  the  chief  pai't,  if  not  the  entire,  of 
his  property  to  her  sister,  who  was 
married   to    Lord    Camelford.      Sir 
Sidney  was  for  a  few  years  at  Tun- 
bridge  School,  from  which,  however, 
he  was  withdrawn  at  an  age  so  early 
that  nothing  but  strong  natural  talent 
could  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  in 
after-life  the  fluency,  and  even  the 
occasional  eloquence,   which  distin- 
guished his  pen.    His  first  rating  on 
the  books  of  the  Admiralty  was  in  the 
Tortoise,  in  June  1777.    In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Unicom,  and  began 
his    career   by  a  gallant  action,  iu 
which  his  ship  captured  an  American 
frigate.    He  was  then  but  foncteen. 
In  1779  he  joined  the  Sandwich,  the 
flag-ship  of  Rodney,  in  which  he  was 
present  at  the  victory  obtained  over 
the  Spaniards  in  the  next  year. 


Those  were  stirring  times.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Alcide.  And  in  this  ship  he 
was  present  at  Graves*  action  with 
the  IVench,  off  the  Chesapeake. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  in  the 
greatest  naval  action  of  the  war — ^the 
famous  battle  of  the  12th  of  April 
1782,  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  when 
Rodney  defeated  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Grasse. 
In  the  following  May,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  Fuiy  sloop, 
by  Rodney ;  and  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  into  the  Alcmene,  having 
been  on  the  list  of  commanders  only 
five  months. 

Thus  he  was  a  captain  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  1  The  war  was  now  at  an 
end;  his  ship  was  paid  off,  and  he 
went  to  reside  at  Caen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  There  he  spent  a 
well-employed  and  agreeable  time. 
Many  of  the  French  families  of  con- 
dition resided  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  young  captain,  having  brought 
letters  to  the  Due  de  Harcourt,  gover- 
nor of  the  province,  was  hospitably 
received.  The  French  were  then  a 
polished  people  ;  they  knew  nothing 
of  republicanism,  and  were  not  proud 
of  their  ferocity ;  they  had  none  of  tiiat 
frantic  hatred  of  England  which  is  the 
folly  and  the  fashion  of  our  day,  and 
might  be  regarded  as  a  civilised  peo- 
ple. The  duke  invited  him  to  his 
country-seat,  and  there  showed  him 
the  improvements  in  his  ^nnds,  and 
introduced  him  to  his  visitors. 

Like  most  men  destined  to  dis- 
tinction. Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  con- 
stantly preparing  himself  for  nsefhl 
service,  by  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. The  Mediterranean  is  natu- 
rally presumed  to  be  the  great  theatre 
of  naval  exploits.  He  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. While  at  Gibraltar,  thinking, 
from  the  violent  language  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  that  there  might 
be  a  Moorish  war,  he  made  a  jonmey 
along  the  coast  of  Morocco,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  condition  of  its  naval  force  and 
harbours.  Having  obtained  tlie  ne- 
cessary information,  which  obvionsly 
required  considerable  exertion  and  no 
slight  expense,  he  stated  ito  results  In 
a  manly  and  intelligent  letter  to  the 
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Admiralty,  offering  his  services  in 
case  of  hostilities,  and  suggesting  the 
appointment  of  a  sqaadron  to  be  sta- 
tioned outside  the  Straits,  for  the 
prevention  of  any  naval  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  Mootis. 

Among  the  most  accessible  ports,  he 
mentions  Mogadore,  which,  as  not 
being  a  bar  harbour,  is  easily  ap- 
proachable by  ships  of  force ;  and 
though  the  works  contained  many 
guns,  yet  they  were  so  ill-placed,  that 
in  aU  probability  they  could  not  resist 
an  attack.  We  recollect  that  the 
cannonade  of  this  town  was  one  of 
the  exploits  on  which  the  Prince  de 
Joinville  plumed  his  heroism,  and  of 
which  all  France  talked  as  if  it  were 
the  capture  of  a  second  Gibraltar. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  pre- 
paration for  probable  service  led  him 
to  Sweden,  during  the  war  of  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Gustavus  with  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

We  may  pause  a  moment  on  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
princes  of  his  time.  Gustavus,  bom 
Id  1746,  in  1771  ascended  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
Frederic. 

The  Swedish  nobility  were  poor, 
and  affected  a  singular  habit  of  fol- 
lowing the  fashions  of  Franco,  of 
whose  government,  probably,  the 
chiefs  of  their  body  were  pensioners. 
The  lower  orders  were  ignorant,  and 
probably  not  less  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Russia.  Gustavus  found  his 
throne  utterly  powerless  between 
both, — ^a States- General  possessing  the 
actual  power  of  the  throne,  and  even 
that  assembly  itself  under  the  control 
of  a  Russian  and  a  French  faction,  de- 
signated as  the  hats  and  caps.  Gus- 
tavus, a  man  of  remarkable  talent, 
great  ardour  of  character,  and  much 
personal  pride,  naturally  found  this 
Qsuipation  an  insult,  aud  took  imme- 
diate means  for  its  overthrow.  He  lost 
no  time ;  his  first  efforts  were  exerted 
to  attach  the  national  militia  to  his 
cause.  When  all  was  ready,  the  ex- 
plosion came.  The  governor  of  one 
of  the  towns  suddenly  issued  a  violent 
diatribe  against  the  States- General. 
The  king  was  applied  to  to  punish  the 
contnmacions  rebel.  He  instantly 
sent  a  large  military  force,  with  his 
brother  at  its  head,  to  punish 
the    governor.     By   secret  instruc- 


tions it  joined  him.  The  plan  was 
now  ripening.  In  all  that  follows,  we 
are  partly  reminded  of  Charles  I.,  of 
CromweU,  and  of  Napoleon.  Like 
Charles,  the  king  entered  the  assembly 
of  the  States  and  demanded  sqme  of 
the  members.  Like  Napoleon,  he 
had  the  regiments  of  the  garrison  ready 
on  parade,  and  rushing  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, he  w^  received  by  the  troops 
with  shouts.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
was  renewed  to  him  with  boundless 
acclamation.  Several  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  States-General  were  immediately 
put  under  arrest,  and  the  whole  body 
were  completely  intimidated.  On  the 
next  day,  the  States- General  were 
once  more  invited  to  assemble.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  his  military  staff, 
like  Cromwell,  entered  the  hall,  and 
presented  them  with  the  **  new  con- 
stitution.*'  The  troops  had  ahready 
settled  the  question.  On  its  being  put 
to  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  a  majority 
appeared  in  its  favour.  The  States- 
Generid  sank  into  a  cipher,  and  the 
revolution  was  triumphant. 

The  new  constitution  had  given 
great  joy  to  the  people,  long  dis- 
gusted with  the  arrogance  of  the 
States  -  General.  But  the  nobles, 
whose  powers  had  been  curtailed, 
nourished  a  passion  for  vengeance. 
The  war  of  1788  with  Russia,  in 
which  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
began  to  be  severely  pressed,  gave 
them  the  opportunity.  The  States 
still  existed ;  and  the  disaffected  nobles 
influenced  their  votes,  to  the  extent 
of  refusing  the  supplies,  though  the 
Danes  were  in  the  Swedish  territory,, 
and  actually  besieging  Gothenburg  at 
the  moment.  The  king  must  have 
been  undone,  but  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  mountaineers  of  Dalecarlia ;  who, 
if  they  could  not  give  him  money, 
gave  him  men.  Gustavus,  indignant 
at  his  palpable  injuries,  now  deter- 
mined on  extinguishing  the  power 
which  had  thus  thwarted  him  in  his 
career.  In  1788,  he  suddenly  arrested 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  in- 
troduced a  law,  still  more  eontroUing 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  But  thb 
act  was  regarded  as  doubly  tyran- 
nical, and  deserving  of  double  ven- 
geance. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with- 
in two  years  after,  the  malcontents, 
fearful  that  the  leisure  of  peace  would 
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proiluce  further  assaults  on  their  pri- 
vileges, resolved  to  take  the  decision 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  i)eriod  began  to  be  troubled. 
The  French  revolution  had  jnst  broken 
out,  and  it  had  at  once  tilicd  all  the 
C-ontiuental  sovereigns  with  alarm, 
and  all  the  ])opulation  with  vague 
theories  of  wealth,  enjoyment,  and 
freedom.  The  king  of  Sweden,  known 
for  his  talents,  distinguished  in  war, 
and  loud  in  his  hatred  of  France  and 
her  furies,  had  been  chosen  by  the 
allied  monarchs  to  head  the  invasion 
of  the  republic.  Whether  the  councils 
of  the  nobles  partook  more  of  fear,  or 
hatred,  or  the  hope  of  political  over- 
throw, can  now  be  scarcely  ascer- 
tained ;  but  they  issued  in  an  atro- 
cious conspiracy  against  the  royal  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  conspiracy 
against  the  lives  of  eminent  person- 
ages, in  which  the  design  was  not 
previously  discovered,  and  was  suc- 
cessful only  through  an  unwise  and 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  intol- 
ligenco.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
course  of  things,  from  the  days  of 
Cffsar.  The  King  of  Sweden  was 
infunned  of  his  danger ;  and  even 
that  the  attempt  was  deferred  only 
until  the  period  of  some  fitea^  to  be 
given  at  court.  But  the  king,  ac- 
customed to  danger,  and  probably  re- 
fusing to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
crime  rare  among  his  countrymen, 
disdained  all  measures  of  precaution, 
and  even  appears  not  to  have  taken 
any  further  notice  of  the  conspiracy. 
Tliis  might  have  been  the  conduct  of 
a  brave  man,  but  the  consequence 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  conduct  of 
a  wise  one. 

On  the  ICth  of  March  1792,  the 
ball  was  given :  the  king  appeared 
among  the  maskers :  he  was  evidently 
careless  of  nil  hazard,  and  was  con- 
versiug  with  a  group,  when  Anker- 
strom,  the  intended  assassin,  entered 
the  Salle.  This  traitor  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  service,  but  had  been 
dLsmi.ssecK  or  had  conceived  himself  to 
be  insulted  by  the  king.  (4ustavufl 
was  pf»inted  out  to  him  by  one  of  the 
consjjirators :  he  stole  t)ehind  the  king, 
and  lirod  at  his  back  a  pistol  loaded 
with  slugs  and  nails.  Gustavus  fell 
mortallv  wounde<l,  and  was  carrie<l  to 
uLs  chamber  in  i»'r<»nv.    The  assassin 


coolly  walked  out  of  the  SaUe^  nnob- 
sensed  in  the  confuaion,  but  was  ar- 
rested next  day.  He  was  broagbt  to 
trial,  and  died  the  death  of  a  regicide. 
The  chief  con3pirators  were  banished. 
The  king  languished  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  he  died,  with  great 
fimmess  and  resignation. 

On  the  pistol  of  AnkerBtrom  may 
have  turned  the  fortunes  of  Uie  French 
Revolution.  Gustavus,  a  king,  a 
man  of  military  genius,  and  ardent  in 
all  that  he  undertook,  would  have 
escaped  all  the  errors  of  the  Dnke  of 
Brunswick.  His  personal  rank  woald 
have  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
wavering  politics  of  the  allies ;  his 
talent  would  have  rectified  the  obsolete 
notions  of  their  statesmen ;  and  his 
spirit  of  enterprise  would  have  rescued 
his  army  from  the  most  fatal  of  all 
dangers  to  an  invader-— delay.  He 
would  have  overruled  the  prejudices 
of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  the  artifices 
of  the  Prussian  cabinet ;  and  hoisted 
the  allied  flag  in  Paris,  before  the  first 
levy  of  the  Kepublic  could  have  taken 
the  field. 

France  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
having  an  army  until  1795.  The  old 
royal  anny,  though  consisting  of 
180,000  men,  was  scattered  in  posi- 
tion and  doubtful  in  principle.  The 
Republican  levies  were  yet  but 
{leasantry.  The  King  of  Sweden,  at 
the  head  of  150,000  Prussians  and 
Austrians,  then  the  first  troops  in 
Europe  in  point  of  equipment  and 
discipline,  would  have  walked  over 
all  resistance ;  and  France  would  have 
been  spaied  the  roost  miserable,  and 
Europe  the  bloodiest,  page  (tf  its 
annals. 

The  fall  of  Gustavus  was  also  fatal 
to  his  dynasty.  His  son,  Gustavus 
IV.,  inheriting  his  passions  without 
his  talents,  and  quarrelling  with  his 
allies  without  being  able  to  repel  his 
enemies,  was  expelled  from  the  throne, 
after  a  series  of  eccentricities  almost 
amounting  to  frenzy.  He  was  ar- 
rested in  the  streets  by  General 
AlderkreutK,  by  order  of  the  Diet. 
His  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sndemumia, 
was  appointed  regent;  and,  on  the 
king's  subsequent  abdication,  was 
pn  iciaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Charles 
Xlll. 

On  his  death,  Bcmadotte  was 
elected  to  the  throne,  which  he  re- 
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tained  throngh  life ; — ^the  solitary  in- 
stance of  permanent  power  among 
^  the  generals  of  the  French  empire ; 
but  an  instance  justified  by  high 
character,  by  his  acquirement  of  the 
throne  without  crime,  and  by  its  pos- 
sesion without  tyranny. 

Hiere  may  be  no  royal  road  to  fame, 
bat  there  are  some  habits  which  na- 
tarally  lead  to  It ;  one  of  those,  activity 
of  spirit,  Sir  l^dney  Smith  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Whereyerany 
thing  new  or  exciting  in  his  profession 
was  to  be  seen,  there  he  was  certain  to 
be.    In  1789,  the  Swedish  and  Russian 
fleets  were   fighting  in  the   Baltic 
£ng]and  was  at  peace, — his  ship  had 
been  paid  off;  relaxation,  the  London 
balls,  the  Parisian  theatres,  rambles 
through  the  German  watering-places, 
were  before  him.  Ten  thousand  idlers 
of  the  navy  would  have  enjoyed  them 
lU  without  delay.      But  the  young 
capi^ain  was  determined  to  rise  in  his 
profession;  and,  as  the  time  might 
come  when  a  Swedish  (h:  a  Russian 
war  might  be  on  the  hands  of  England 
herself,  he  felt  that  it  might  be  advan- 
tageous for  an  English  officer  to  have 
fiome  knowledge  of  the  Baltic. 

Unluckily,  the  chief  portion  of  his 
^rrespondence  in  Sweden  has  been 
lost.  It  was  very  voluminous ;  but, 
with  all  his  documents  on  the  subject 
of  his  Swedish  service,  it  had  been  left 
in  Oamelford  House,  to  the  care  of  its 
proprietor.  Lord  Grenville.  The  house 
was  subsequently  let  for  the  residence 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  the 
papers  were  removed  to  the  care  of  a 
tradesman  near  Cavendish  Square, 
whose  premises  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  MSS.  were  almost  wholly 
consumed.  If  there  is  no  other  moral 
in  the  Bt<»y,  it  should  at  least  be  a 
warning  to  diplomatic  and  warlike 
authorship,  to  apply  to  the  press  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

But,  from  his  Swedish  expedition 
ifl  cert^nly  to  be  dated  the  whole  dis- 
tinction of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  might  otherwise  have  lingered 
through  life  on  half-pay,  or  have  been 
suffered  merely  to  follow  the  routine 
of  his  profession,  and  been  known 
only  by  the  Navy  List. 

In  1789,  be  applied  for  six  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  the  Baltic, 
but  without  any  intention  to  sen'c. 
There  be  was  introduced  to  the  King 


of  Sweden,  and  attracted  so  much  in- 
terest by  his  evident  ability  and  ani- 
mation of  manner,  that  the  king  was 
desirous  of  fixing  him  in  his  service, 
and  of  giving  him  an  important  com- 
mand. The  temptation  was  strong, 
but  wc  need  scarcely  say,  that  even  if 
leave  were  given,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  accepted.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  shed  the  blood  of  man  but  in  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  or  by  com- 
mand of  his  own  sovereign.  But  m 
the  next  year  he  received  the  follow- 
ing flattering  request  firom  the  king. 

"  Captain  Sidney  Smith,— The  great 
reputation  you  have  acquired  in  serv- 
ing yonr  own  country  with  equal  suc- 
cess and  valour,  and  the  profound  calm 
which  England  enjoys  not  affording 
you  any  c^portunity  to  display  your 
talents  at  present,  induce  me  to  pro- 
pose to  you  to  enter  into  my  service 
during  the  war,  and  principally  for 
the  approaching  campaign. 

*^  To  offer  you  the  same  rank  and 
appointments  whidi  you  enjoy  in  yonr 
own  country,  is  only  to  offer  you 
what  you  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but 
to  offer  you  opportunities  of  distin- 
gtushing  yourself  anew,  and  of  aug- 
menting your  reputation,  by  making 
yourself  known  in  these  northern  seas 
as  the  eleve  of  Rodney,  Pigot,  Howe, 
and  Hood,  is,  I  believe,  to  offer  you 
a  situation  worthy  of  them  and  your- 
self, which  you  will  not  resist ;  and  the 
means  of  acquitting  yourself  towards 
your  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  by  ex- 
tending their  reputation,  and  the  esti- 
mate in  which  they  are  held  already 
here. 

*'''  I  have  destined  a  particular  com- 
mand for  you,  if  you  accept  my  offer, 
concerning  which  I  will  explain  my- 
self more  in  detail  when  I  lutve  your 
definitive  answer.  I  pray  Grod  to 
have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.  Yonr 
very  affectionate  Gustavub. 

"  Haga,  JanuAxy  17, 1790."  . 

This  showy  offer  overcame  Sir  Sid- 
ney's reluctance  at  once;  but  as  he 
could  not  enter  into  the  Swedish 
service  without  leave  from  home,  he 
to<^  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  home  despatdies  fixnn  the 
minister  in  Stockholm,  and  tiins  be- 
came the  bearer  of  his  own  request. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  tiie  king's 
second  in  command,  also  wrote  to 
him  a  most  friendly  letter,  eatreiiting 
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of  him  to  return  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  bidding  him  bring  some  of  liis 
brave  Englisti  friends  along  with  him. 
The  offer  to  him  had  been  the  com- 
mand of  the  light  sqnadron.  Sir 
Sidney  set  out  on  the  wings  of  hope 
accordingly,  and  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  mini- 
sters; but  he  was  seriously  disap- 
pointed in  the  expected  ardour  of  his 
reception.  It  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  he  could  find  any 
one  to  listen  to  him.  At  last  he 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who,  however,  would  give 
no  answer,  until  the  whole  matter  had 
been  laid  before  a  cabinet  council. 
The  gallant  sailor  now  began  to  ex- 
perience some  of  those  trials  to  which 
every  man  in  public  life  is  probably 
subjected,  at  one  time  or  another. 
He  now  determined  to  wait  with 
patience,  and  his  patience  was  amply 
tried.  In  this  state  he  remained  for 
six  weeks,  until  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  write  to  the  King  of  Sweden, 
proposing  to  give  up  his  appointment, 
but  stating  that  he  was  determined 
to  return  to  join  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania  as  a  volunteer.  Sir  Sidney 
now  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of 
despatches  to  Sweden,  but  the  offer 
was  declined  with  official  politeness. 
He  immediately  sailed  for  Sweden, 
when  the  King  placed  him  on  board 
a  yacht  which  followed  the  royal 
galley  in  action. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  this 
war  of  row-boats,  in  which,  however, 
several  desperate  actions  were  fought; 
but  though  row-boats  or  galleys  were 
the  chief  warriors,  both  fleets  exhibited 
a  large  i\umber  of  heavy  frigates  or 
line- of- battle  ships.  Those,  however, 
were'scarcely  more  than  buoys,  among 
the  narrow  channels  of  the  Baltic,  ob- 
stnicted  as  they  were  by  islands,  head- 
lands, and  small  defensible  harbours. 
Sir  Siduey  was  active  on  all  occasions. 
In  one  instance,  where  an  attack 
on  the  Russian  fleet  was  proposed, 
and  the  objection  made  by  the  cap- 
tains was  the  difficulty  of  proceeding 
by  night  through  an  intricate  channel, 
ho  rode  across  a  neck  of  land,  took  a 
peasant's  boat  from  the  shore,  sounded 
the  channel  during  the  night,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  land- 
marks, settling  the  signals  with  the 
advanced  post  on  shore. 


He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate action,  in  which  he,  with  hia 
little  troop,  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  divisions  o^ered  to  attack  on 
other  points,  was  beaten,  after  a  most 
gallant  resistance. 

But  the  King  knew  how  to  fed  for 
brave  men,  however  unlucky,  and  sent 
him  a  complimentary  letter,  on  the 
gallantry  and  zeal  which  *^  he  had  the 
faculty  of  communicatingto  those  wha 
accompanied  him.''  The  King,  in  seve- 
ral communications,  remarl^  on  this 
quality  of  exciting  the  spirit  of  activity 
and  enterprise  in  others,  wliich  seems 
to  have  been  Sir  Sidney's  characteristic 
in  almost  every  period  of  his  naval  ca- 
reer ;  and  which  doubtless  proceeded 
from  peculiar  ardour  and  animation  in 
himself. 

The  war  closed  by  an  armistice 
and  treaty,  in  1792.  But  Sur  Sidney 
then  received  the  reward  of  his  gallant 
zeal,  in  his  investiture  with  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Swedish  Order  of  the 
Sword,  by  George  HI.  himself;  which 
we  believe  to  have  been  an  umsoal 
distinction  in  the  instance  of  foreign 
orders,  and  to  have  been  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  ICing  of  Sweden. 

Though  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  ap- 
pai'ent  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  his  reception  on  his  first  return 
to  England,  it  is  evident  that  his  con- 
duct in  Sweden  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  ministers.  As  a  simple 
English  captain,  attracting  the  Aotice 
of  the  most  warlike  monai'ch  of  Eu-' 
rope,  evidently  holding  a  high  place 
in  his  confidence,  offered  a  distin- 
guished command,  and  receiving  one 
of  the  highest  marks  of  honour  that 
could  be  conferred  by  Gustavns,  he 
was  regarded  as  having  done  honour 
to  his  country.  But  we  have  heard 
from  those  who  were  intimate  with 
him  in  early  life,  that  he  was  also  a 
remarkably  striking  personage  in  per- 
son and  manners ;  his  countenance 
singulaiiy  expressive,  his  mannw  full 
of  Ufe,  and  his  language  vivid  and  in- 
telligent. His  pei-son  was  then  thla 
and  active,  which  in  after-life  changed 
into  heaviness  and  corpulency — a  most 
complete  transfonnation;  but  if  the 
countenance  had  lost  all  its  fire,  it  re- 
tained its  good  sense  and  its  good 
nature. 

From  an  early  period  of  tiie  Revo- 
lutionary war,  the  eyes  of  France  had 
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m  turned  on  Egypt,  a  country  which 

^extravagant  descriptions  of  Savary 

~  represented  as  capable  of  ^'  being 

f'^^imed  into  a  terrestrial  paradise,  tf 

^  *^    possession  of  France."    There  her 

jn  of  science  were  to  reveal    all 

e  mysteries  of  tlie  Pyramids,  her 

^V^osophers  were  to  investigate  hu- 

m  nature  in  its  most  famous  cradle, 

soldiers  were  to  colonise  in  patri- 

^irchal  ease  and  plenty ;  and  even  her 

■^>elles  and  beaux  were  to  luxuriate  in 

Silded  galleys  on  the  waters  of  the  in- 

^Cirutable  Nile,  and  revel  in  painted 

X>alaces  in  the  shade  of  tropical  gar- 

ciens,  and  bowera  that  knew  no  win- 

t:er  I     Further  collision  with  England 

led  to  further  objects ;   and  in  time, 

^hen  the  Republic  had  assumed  a 

8hape    of   direct   hostility  with    all 

Europe,  with  England  at  its  head, 

the  seizure  of  Egypt  tempted  France 

in  another  form,  as  the  tirst  step  to 

the  conquest  of  India. 

Bat  long  before  this  period,  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  English  cabinet  had  seen 
the  probable  dii*ection  of  French  en- 
terprise, and  felt  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  all  possible  information  re- 
lative to  the  coasts  of  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Syria.  For  this  important  pur- 
pose Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  chosen, 
and  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
circumstance  that  his  brothcr,Mr  Spen- 
cer Smith,  who  was  then  our  ambas- 
sador there,  would  communicate  with 
him  more  advantageously  than  with  a 
stranger ;  but  undoubtedly  much  more 
for  his  qualifications  for  a  service  of 
such  interest  and  importance. 

Nothing  is  left  of  those  memonals, 
further  than  a  few  notes  of  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journeys ;  from  which  he 
appears  to  have  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosphoinis,  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands.  But  he  was  now  to  dis- 
tmguish  himself  on  a  higher  scene  of 
action. 

In  September  1793,  the  officers  of 
the  French  navy  at  Toulon,  and  the 
chief  inhabitants,  disgusted  with  the 
Kevolution,  and  alarmed  by  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Revolutionary  tribunals; 
hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  proposed 
to  Lord  Hood,  commanding  the  Bri- 
tish squadron  off  the  coast,  that  he 
should  take  possession  of  the  city  and 
shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. 


It  must  be  confessed,  that  there 
never  was  a  great  nulitary  prize  more 
utterly  thrown '  away,  nor  an  effort 
of  loyalty  more  unlucky.  The  whole 
transaction  only  gives  the  lesson,  that 
what  the  diplomatists  call  *^  delicacy'* 
is  wholly  misplaced  when  men  come 
to  blows,  and  that  in  war  promptitude 
is  every  thing.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Hood  ought  to  have  been  to  remove 
the  fleet,  strip  the  arsenals,  and  send 
the  whole  to  England,  there  to  be  kept 
secure  for  its  rightful  king.  The  next 
ought  to  have  been,  to  give  every  in- 
habitant the  means  of  escaping  to  some 
safer  quarter,  with  his  property.  The 
third  ought  to  have  been,  to  garrison 
the  forts  with  every  soldier  who  could 
be  sent  from  Gibraltar  and  England ; 
from  which  we  could  have  sent  60,000 
men  within  three  weeks.  Toulon  then 
might  have  been  made  the  stix>nghold 
of  a  loyal  insurrection  in  the  south, 
and  the  garrison  of  all  the  foreign 
troops,  wlSch  the  French  princes  could 
muster. 

Not  one  of  these  things  was  done. 
The  ships  were  left  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, through  ''delicacy"  to-the peo- 
ple ;  the  people  were  left  to  the  last 
moment,  through  a  perilous  confidence 
in  the  chances  of  war;  and  Toulon 
was  lost  by  an  attack  of  ragamuffins^ 
and  the  battery  of  Lieutenant  Buona- 
parte, which  an  English  regiment 
would  have  flung  into  the  sea,  and 
sent  its  conmiandaut  to  an  English 
prison. 

But,  even  in  the  midst  of  these  in- 
stances of  ill-luck,  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  ser  • 
vices.  W hen  retm-ning  from  his  Medi- 
terranean survey,  he  happened  to  stop 
at  Smyrna ;  and  there  observinga  num- 
ber of  British  sailors  loitering  about 
the  streets,  he  ofiered  them  service; 
and  purchasing  a  small  lateen-rigged 
vessel,  about  forty  feet  long,  which 
he  manned  with  forty  sailors,  and 
steering  for  Toulon,  he  turned  over  his 
little  vessel  and  its  crew  to  Lord 
Hood. 

This  was  another  example  of  that 
activity  of  mind  and  ready  attention 
to  circumstances,  which  characterised 
his  career.  A  hundred  other  officers 
might  have  seen  those  saUors  wan- 
dering about  Smyrna,  without  think- 
ing of  the  purchase  of  a  vessel  to 
make  them  useful  to  their  country ; 
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or  might  have  been  too  impatient  to 
return  to  England,  for  a  detour  to 
Toulon. 

I^rd  Ilood,  though  a  brave  man, 
was  a  dull  one,  and  had  all  the  for- 
liialitj  of  a  fonnal  time.  Sir  Sidney's 
gallant  volunt<?eriug  was  forgotten, 
and  tlie  defence  of  Toulon  was  carried 
on  under  every  iK)ssible  species  of 
blundering.  At  length  the  enemies' 
guns  began  to  i)lay  from  tlie  heights, 
and  the  order  was  given  for  the  fleet 
to  retire.  Whether  even  this  order 
was  not  premature  may  still  be 
doubted ;  fur  the  French  batteries,  few 
and  weak,  could  scarcely  have  made 
an  impression  on  so  jxiwerful  a 
fleet ;  and  thel^ritish  broadsides  might 
have  made  it  impossible  for  the  enemy 
to  hold  the  town,  especially  after  aU 
its  works  had  lx»en  dismantled.  But 
the  order  was  given,  and  was  about  to  be 
executed,  when  Sir  Sidney  asked  the 
question  which  seems  to  have  wcurred 
to  no  one  else :  "  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  with  all  those  fine  ships :  do 
you  mean  to  leave  them  behind?" 
»Some  one  called  out, — *•'  Why,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  them  V"  The 
prompt  answer  was, — "Burn  them,  to 
be  sure."  liy  some  chanc4i,  the  an- 
swer reached  Ix>rd  IIckkI's  eiirs ;  he 
immediately  sent  for  Sir  Sidney,  and 
to  him,  thongli  on  half  pay,  and  then 
irregularly  employed,  was  given  this 
ini]H>rtant  duty. 

The  employment  was  highly  peri- 
lous, not  only  from  the  hazards  of 
Iwiug  blown  up,  or  buried  in  the 
conflagration,  but  from  the  resistance 
of  the  populace  and  galley-slaves, 
besides  that  of  the  troops,  who,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  English,  were  ready  to 
pour  into  the  town.  His  force,  too, 
was  triHing,  consisting  only  of  the 
little  vessel  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Smyrna,  three  British  gim-boats, 
and  three  Spanish.  But  the  (jperation 
was  gallantly  perfonned.  The  stores 
of  the  arsenal  were  set  on  fire  ;  a  fire- 
ship  was  towed  into  the  middle  of  the 
French  fleet,  and  all  was  soon  one  im- 
mense mass  of  flame :  perhaps  war 
never  exhibited  a  scene  more  terribly 
sublime.  Thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
with  all  the  storehouses,  were  blazing 
together.  The  French,  too,  began  to 
fire  from  the  hills,  and  the  English 
gini-1>oats  returned  the  lire  with  dis- 
charges of  graiMjshot  on  the  troops  as 


they  came  rushing  down  to  the  gates 
of  the  arsenal.  AU  was  uproar  and 
explosion. 

The  most  melancholy  port  of  the 
whole  narrative  is  the  atrocious  ven- 
geance of  the  Republicans  on  gaining 
possession.  An  anecdote  of  this  scene 
of  horror,  and  of  the  especial  treachery 
of  Napoleon,  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Sir  Sidney." 

"  The  Royalist  inhabitants,  or  the 
chief  portion  of  them,  had  been  driven 
into  the  great  square  of  the  town,  and 
compressed  there  into  one  huge  mass. 
Napoleon  then  discharged  his  artillery 
upon  them,  and  mowed  them  dowiu 
But  as  many  had  thrown  themselves 
on  the  ground  to  escape  the  grapeshot, 
and  nuiny  were  only  wounded,  this 
villain  of  villains  cried  out  aloud, — 
^  The  vengeance  of  the  RepuUic  is 
satisfied,  rise  and  go  to  your  homes.* 
But  the  wret<;hed  people  no  sooner 
stood  up  than  they  received  another 
discharge  of  his  guns,  and  were  all 
massacred.  If  any  one  act  of  man 
ever  emulated  the  work  of  the  devil, 
this  act,  by  its  mmcled  perfidy  and 
cruelty,  was  the  one." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of 
this  intrepid  and  active  officer,  without 
seeing  the  encouragement  which  it 
holds  forth  to  enterprise.  In  this  sense 
it  ought  to  have  a  part  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  every  soldier  and  sailor  of 
England.  Sir  Sidney  had  periiaps 
rivals  by  the  thousand  in  point  of 
personal  valour  and  personal  intelli- 
gence ;  but  the  source  of  all  his  dis- 
tinctions was,  his  never  losing  sight  of 
his  profession,  and  never  losing  an  op- 
l)ortunity  of  service.  0^  thu  prin- 
ciple we  may  account  for  every  step 
of  his  career,  and  on  no  other.  He 
appears  to  have  had  no  parliamentary 
interest,  no  ministerial  favour,  no  con- 
nexion of  any  kind  which  could  essen- 
tially promote  his  interest,  and  even 
to  have  been  somewhat  neglected  by 
admirals  under  whom  ho  served.  But 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  being 
present  where  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  and  of  doing  his  best.  It  was 
this  which  produced  even  finom  the 
formal  English  admiral  a  note  of  this 
order,  written  on  the  erening  of  the 
conflagration, — 

''  My  dear  Sir  Sidney,— Ton  must 
bum  every  French  ship  you  poasib^ 
can,  and  consult  the  govenur  m  the 
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proper  mefliod  of  doteg  H,  on  Mcomit 
«f  WBgim[  oirtlie  troops. 

"  Very  fkiHifiilly  yoors, 

"  Hood." 

Hub  wis  written  at  three  in  the 
afkenoon.  It  woold  appear  that  Sir 
Sidaej,  in  his  answer,  made  some  ob- 
lerrUion  with  reference  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force  put  nnder  his  com- 
mand. His  LoitUiip,  in  a  note  dated 
at  six  in  the  evening,  thus  replied : — 

^^  I  am  sorry  yon  are  so  apprehen- 
An  of  difficulty  in  the  service  you 
Yofamteered  for.  It  naut  be  under- 
taken; and  if  it  does  not  succeed  to  my 
wishes,  it  will  very  probably  £ftcilitate 
the  getting  off  the  gov^nor  and  the 
troops  in  safety,  which  is  an  object. 
The  conflagration  may  be  advaiitage- 
ous  to  IS.  No  enterprise  of  war  is 
▼KMd  of  danger  and  difficulty ;  both 
Most  be  submitted  to. 

"  Ever  finthfully  yours, 

"  Hood." 

The  reaM>n6trance  of  Sir  Sidney 
must  evidently  have  been  with  respect 
to  the  inadequacy  of  preparation,  for 
he  remarks, — '^  I  volunteered  the  ser- 
vice under  the  disadvantage  of  there 
being  no  previoos  preparation  for  it 
ivtatever ;"  and  the  only  failure  arose 
from  the  want  of  force ;  for  he  was  un- 
able to  bum  the  ships  iu  the  basin ; 
while  it  argues  extraordinary  skill  and 
daring,  to  have  effected  the  burning  of 
the  rest  with  a  few  gun-boats  and  a 
felucca. 

But  this  service,  executed  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  im- 
mediately fixed  upon  him  the  eyes  of 
the  ffeet ;  and  the  admiral,  on  sending 
home  the  despatches  from  Toulon, 
made  Sir  Sidney  their  bearer.  He 
was  received  wUh  great  attention  by 
ministers ;  and  Lord  Spencer,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  particular- 
ly complimented  him  on  the  prompt- 
ness and  energy  of  his  services  at 
Toulon. 

As  it  was  now  determined  to  fit  out 
a  light  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
disturbing  the  enemy's  coasts  on  the 
Channel,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  select- 
ed for  the  command ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Diamond  frigate,  with 
which  he  immediately  made  sail  for 
the  coast  of  Holland.  This  little  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-two  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  the  frigate  to  the  gun- 


boat With  this  fleet  he  kept  watch 
on  ^e  enemy*s  harbonrs,  hunted  pri- 
vateers, made  landings  on  the  shore^ 
carried  off  signal-posts,  and  kept  the 
whole  coast  in  perpetual  alarm.  One 
of  those  services  shows  the  activity 
and  intelligence  required  on  this  duty. 
It  bdng  rumoured  that  a  French  ex- 
pedition had  sailed  from  Brest,  Sir 
Sidney  was  ordered  to  execute  the 
difficult  task  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  the  harbour.  He  disguised  his  ship 
so  as  to  look  like  a  fVench  vessel, 
hoisted  French  colours,  and  ran  into 
the  road.  Unluckily,  a  lar^  French 
ship  of  war  was  working  m  at  the 
same  time,  but  whidi  tocML  no  notice 
of  him,  probably  horn  the  boldness  of 
his  navigation.  At  sunset  the  French- 
man anchored,  as  the  tide  set  strong 
out  of  the  harbour,  and  Sir  Sidney 
was  compelled  to  do  the  same.  He  had 
hoped  that,  on  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
she  would  have  gone  up  the  harbour, 
but  there  she  lay  in  the  moonlight,  a 
formidable  obstacle.  The  question 
was  now  whether  to  leave  the  attempt 
incomplete,  or  to  run  the  hasard  of 
passing  t^e  French  line-of-battle  ship. 
The  latter  course  was  determined  on, 
and  she  was  fortunately  passed.  As 
they  advanced  up  the  road,  two  other 
ships,  one  of  which  was  a  frigate, 
were  seen  at  anchor.  Those,  too, 
must  be  passed,  and  even  the  dawn 
must  be  wait^  for  before  a  good 
view  of  the  road  could  be  obtained. 
The  crew  were  ordered  to  be  silent : 
the  French  ships  were  passed  with- 
out notice.  As  morning  broke,  a 
full  view  of  the  road  was  obtained, 
and  it  was  e>'ident  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  put  to  sea.  The  task  was 
performed,  but  the  difficulty  was  now 
to  escape.  On  the  first  attempt 
to  move  towards  the  sea,  a  corvette, 
which  was  steering  out  in  the  same 
direction,  began  to  are  the  alarm  by 
making  signals.  The  two  vessels 
at  andior  immediately  prepared  to 
follow,  and  the  llne-of-battle  ship  made 
a  movement  so  as  completely  to  ob- 
struct the  course.  There  seemed  to 
be  now  no  alternative  but  to  be  sunk 
or  taken.  These  are  the  emergencies 
which  try  the  abUitiesof  men,  and  the 
dexterity  on  this  occasion  was  equal 
to  the  difficulty.  As  resistance  was 
hopeless.  Sir  Sidney  tried  stratagem. 
Running  directly  down  to  the  line-of* 
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battleship,  which  he  now  perceived  to 
be  in  a  disabled  state,  pumping  from 
leaks  and  under  jury  topmasts,  he 
hailed  the  captain  in  French,  which 
he  fortunately  spoke  like  a  native, 
offering  him  assistance.  The  captain 
thanked  him,  but  said  that  hcrequured 
none,  as  he  had  men  enough  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  Sir  Sidney  exhibited  a 
feeling  of  humanity  which  did  him 
still  higher  honour  than  his  skill.  As 
he  lay  under  the  stem  of  the  French- 
man he  might  have  pom*ed  in  a  raking 
fire,  and,  of  course,  committed  great 
slaughter  among  the  crew,  who  were 
crowded  on  the  gunwale  and  quarter, 
looking  at  his  ship.  The  guns  were 
double  loaded,  and  his  crew  were 
ready  and  willing.  But,  considering 
that,  even  if  the  enemy*s  vessel  had 
been  captured,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  her  off,  and  that  the  only 
result  could  be  the  havoc  of  life ;  and, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  despatch, 
"  conceiving  it  both  unmanly  and 
treacherous  to  make  such  havoc  while 
speaking  in  friendly  terms  and  offering 
our  assistance,  I  trusted  that  my 
country,  though  it  might  be  benefited 
in  a  tnfling  degree  by  it,  would  gladly 
relinquish  an  advantage  to  bo  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  humanity 
and  the  national  character;  and  I 
hope,  for  these  reasons,  I  shall  stand 
justified  in  not  having  made  use  of  the 
accidental  advantage  in  my  power  for 
the  moment." 

And  even  then  this  act  of  gene- 
rosity may  not  have  been  witliout  its 
reward;  forthe other  ships,  seeing  that 
he  was  spoken  to  by  the  French  vessel, 
discontinued  the  pursuit.  ITio  exploit 
was  finished,  and  the  harbour  was 
left  behind.  If  he  had  fired  a  shot  into 
the  exposed  line-of-battle  ship,  he 
would  inevitably  have  been  chased  by 
the  others  and  probably  taken.  From 
this  period  scarcely  any  of  the  smaller 
convoys,  conveying  ammunition  or 
provisions  to  the  enemy's  ports,  could 
escape. 

^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  warlike 
vigilance  and  vigour,  humanity  was  not 
overlooked  ;  the  British  vessels  were 
forbidden  to  fire  at  patrols  on  shore, 
and  were  ordered  to  spare  fishing- 
boats,  villages,  and  private  dwellings. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  hunting 
along  the  shore  every  French  flotilla 
that  ventured  to  peep  out.    But  one 


action  deserves  pecnliar  remembrance, 
from  its  mingled  daring  and  perse- 
verance, A  convoy,  consisting  of  a 
corvette  of  16  guns,  four  brigs,  and 
two  sloops,  had  been  chased  into 
Herqni.  Ajs  they,  of  course,  were 
likely  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
escape.  Sir  Sidney  determined  not  to 
wait  for  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  but 
to  attempt  their  capture  in  the  Dia- 
mond frigate  alone.  While  he  was 
preparing  for  this  adventure,  two  other 
armed  vessels  joined  him.  The  at- 
tempt was  hazardous,  for  the  bay  waa 
fortified.  Two  batteries  were  placed 
on  a  high  promontory,  and  the  coaal 
troops  were  ready  to  oppose  a  landing. 

The  Diamond  dashed  into  the  bay, 
but  the  fire  from  the  batteries  b^gan 
to  be  heavy,  and  could  be  returned 
only  with  slight  effect,  from  the  com- 
manding nature  of  their  position.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  try  another 
style  of  attack.  This  was  done  by 
ordering  the  marines  and  boarders  into 
the  boats,  and  sending  them  to  attack 
the  batteries  in  the  rear.  This  move- 
ment, however,  was  met  by  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  on  the  boats,  from  the 
troops  drawn  up  to  oppose  their  land- 
ing. The  frigate,  too,  was  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the 
navigation  was  intricate.  At  this 
critical  moment  Su*  Sidney  pointed  oat 
to  Lieutenant  Pine,  one  of  his  officers, 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  dimb  the 
precipice  in  front  of  the  batteries !  The 
gallant  officer  and  his  men  started 
immediately,  landed  under  the  enemy's 
cannon,  climbed  the  precipice,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  goos, 
before  the  troops  on  the  beach  could 
regain  the  heights.  The  Mgate  con- 
tinued her  fire  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  troops.  The  guns  were  spiked, 
and  the  re- embarkation  was  e^ted. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
brilliant  little  assault  could  not  hare 
been  effected  without  serious. loss; 
but  such  is  the  advantage  of  prompti- 
tude and  gallantry,  that  the  whole 
party  returned  safe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  officer  wounded. 

But  the  enemy's  vessels  still  re- 
mained. To  get  them  oat  was  im- 
possible, for  the  rocks  aronnd  were 
covered  with  troops,  who  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  bnm  them. 
The  corvette  and  a  merchant  Mp 
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laefc  on  fire :  bat  tbe  tide  foUing, 
tlM  tn>op8  ponred  down  dose  to  the 
Tonls,  and  the  ptrty  in  possession  of 
them  retained  on  bcMurd. 

Hefe  Sir  Sidney  might  have  stop- 
ned.  He  had  done  enough  to  signal- 
te  his  own  talent  and  the  brayery  of 
I&  people.  Bat  this  success  was  not 
CBOOgh  for  him.  The  convoy  were 
atn  before  him,  though  still  under 
the  protection  of  the  troops.  He 
determined  on  attacking  them  again. 
![he  boats  were  manned  and  rowed  to 
the  shore.  The  troops  poured  in  a 
heavy  fire.  But  the  vessels  were 
finally  all  boarded  and  burnt,  with  the 
exception  of  one  armed  lugger. 

l^terprises  of  this  order  are  the  true 
achool  of  the  naval  oflker.  They  may 
seem  slight,  but  they  call  out  all  the 
talent  and  activibr  of  the  profession. 
Ihrf  might  also  have  had  an  impor- 
tant inflnenoe  on  the  naval  war,  for 
tiKse  convoys  generally  carried  naval 
stcres  to  the  prindpal  French  dock- 
yardbi,  and  the  loss  of  a  convoy  might 
prevent  the  sailiug  of  a  fleet. 

Lieutenant  Fine  was  sent  to  the 
Admhfalty  with  the  colours  which  he 
had  captared  on  the  heights,  and  with 
a  strong  recommendation  fh)m  his 
gilltot  captain.  The  whole  affair  was 
regarded  in  England  as  remarkably 
wdl  conceived  and  well  done.  The 
exploits  of  the  Diamond  were  the  po- 
INuar  theme,  and  Sir  Sidney  rose  into 
iugh  favour  with  the  Admiralty  and 
the  nation. 

These  are  the  opportanities  which 
^stingnish  the  frigate  service.     An 
officer  in  a  line-of-battle  ship  mast 
wait  for  a  general  engagement.    An 
officer  on  land  must  wait  for  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  at  least  before  he  can 
expect  the  command  of  a  regiment,  or 
tbe  chance  of  seeing  his  name  con- 
nected with  any  distinguished  achieve- 
ment.   But  the  youngest  captain,  in 
command  of  a  frigate,  may  bring  the 
eyesof  the  nation  upon  him.  The  young 
lieutenant,  even  the  boy  midshipman, 
tf  some  independent  display  of  intre- 
pidity, may  fix  his  name  in  the  annals 
•of  the  empire. 

But  the  caprices  of  fortune  are 
'doubly  capricious  in  war.  While  the 
captam  of  the  Diamond  was  receiving 

Slauditsfrom  aU  sides,  the  mortifying 
itelligence  arrived,  that  he  hadfkllen 
into  the  enemy's  hands. 
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The  onpn  of  this  casualty  was  his 
zeal  to  capture  a  lugger,  which  had 
done  considerable  damage  among  our 
Channel  convoys.  Its  stratagem  was, 
to  follow  the  convoys,  until  it  coidd 
throw  men  on  board,  then  to  let  the 
prize  continue  her  course,  to  avoid 
attracting  the  vigilance  of  the  escort* 
ing  frigate,  and,  when  night  fell,  to 
slip  off  to  a  French  port.  Sir  Sidney 
determined  to  cut  short  the  lugger^i 
career.  At  length  the  opportunity 
seemed  to  have  come.  The  vessel  was 
discovered  at  anchor  in  the  inner 
fort  of  Havre  under  a  ten-gun  batterr. 
The  Diamond's  boats  were  instantly 
manned  and  armed ;  but,  on  the  in- 
quiry who  was  to  command,  it  was 
found  that  the  flrst  lieutenant  was  ill 
and  in  bed,  and  the  second  and  third 
lieutenants  were  on  shore.  Sir  Sidney 
then  took  the  command  himself.  The 
attacking  party  proceeded  in  fimr 
boats  and  a  Thames  wherry,  in  which 
was  Sir  Sidney,  to  the  pier  of  Havre, 
where  the  lugger  lay.  It  was  night, 
and  the  vessel  was  gallantly  boarded 
on  both  sides  at  once,  the  crew  of  the 
wherry  boarding  over  the  stem.  The 
Frenchmen  on  deck  were  beaten  after 
a  short  struggle.  Sir  Sidney,  rushing 
down  into  the  cabin,  found  the  four 
officers  starting  from  their  sleep  and 
loading  their  pistols.  He  coolly  told 
them  that  the  vessel  was  no  longer 
theirs;  ordered  them  to  surrender, 
and  they  gave  up  their  arms. 

But  the  flood-tide  was  running 
strong,  and  it  drove  the  vessel  above 
the  town,  there  being  no  wind.  At 
day-Ught  the  lugger  became  the  centre 
of  a  general  attack  of  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  port.  The  Diamond  could 
not  move  from  want  of  wind;  and, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Sir  Sidney  and 
his  companions  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. Six  officers  and  nineteen 
seamen  were  taken. 

Sir  Sidney's  capture  was  a  national 
triumph,  and  he  was  instantly  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Paris.  No  exchange 
could  be  obtained ;  his  name  was  too 
well  known.  He  was  charged  with 
incendiarism  for  the  burning  of  Tou- 
lon ;  and  it  was  even  hinted  that  his 
being  found  so  dose  to  Havre  was  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  the  town. 

Sir  Sidney's  imprisonment  ^  at 
first  in  the  Abbaye,  which  had  i 
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made  so  iofamouslv  memorable  by  the 
slaughters  of  September  1793.  He 
was  afterwards  placed  iu  the  prison 
of  the  Temple.  Iu  all  probability, 
the  fii-st  object  was  to  exliibit  him 
to  the  Parisiaus.  An  English  cap- 
tain as  a  prisoner  was  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion, and  his  detention  also  saved  them 
from  the  most  active  disturber  of  their 
Norman  and  Breton  navigation.  Bnt 
his  confinement  was  not  strict,  and  he 
was  even  suffered  occasionally  to 
walk  about  Paris  on  giving  his  parole 
to  the  jailer.  At  length,  a^er  various 
British  otters  of  exchange,  which  were 
all  rejected  by  the  French,  he  escaped 
by  a  counterfeit  order  of  lil)eration ; 
and,  encountering  several  hair-breadth 
hazards,  reached  Havre,  seized  a  boat, 
put  off,  and  was  taken  up  at  sea  by 
the  Argo  frigate,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bowen,  who  landed  him  at  Ports- 
month,  and  he  arrived  in  London  in 
April  1798,  having  been  in  France 
about  two  years  and  a  month. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know, 
respecting  any  event,  peculiarly  in 
early  life,  whether  it  is  a  misfortune 
or  the  contrary.  Sir  Sidney's  capture 
must  have  been  often  felt  by  him  as 
the  severest  of  calamities,  by  stopping 
a  career  which  had  already  made  him 
one  of  the  national  favourites,  and  had 
^ven  him  promise  of  still  higher  dis- 
tinction. From  the  command  of  the 
Diamond  to  the  dreary  chambers  of 
the  Temple  was  a  formi(table  contrast ; 
yet  the  event  which  placed  him  there 
may  have  been  an  instance  of  some- 
thing more  than  what  the  world  terms 
^^  good  luck.''  If  he  had  remained  in 
command  of  his  frigate,  he  might  have 
fallen  in  some  of  those  fights  with  the 
batteries  and  corvettes  which  he  was 
constantly  provoking.  But  in  his 
French  prison  he  was  safe  for  the  time, 
and  yet  not  less  before  the  public  eye. 
In  reality,  the  sympathy  felt  for  him 
there,  and  the  fruitless  attempts  of  the 
Admiralty  to  eftect  his  exchange,  kept 
him  more  the  Lion  than  before ;  and 
he  returned  just  in  time  to  bo  em- 
ployed on  a  service  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  which,  by  its  novelty,  ad- 
venture, and  romantic  peril,  seemed 
to  have  been  expressly  made  for  his 
genius. 

The  French  expedition,  under  Na- 
poleon, had  taken  possession  of  Egypt ; 
tluj  Turks  were  a  rabble,  and  were 


beaten  at  the  first  onset.  The  Mame- 
lukes, though  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world  as  individoal  horsemen,  were 
beaten  before  the  French  infantry, 
as  all  irregular  troops  will  be  beaten 
by  regulars.  At  this  period,  the  object 
of  the  ministry  was  to  excite  the  in* 
dolence  of  the  Turkish  govemmeiit  to 
attempt  the  recon^uest  of  Egypt,  and 
Sir  Sidney  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Le  Tigre^  a  French  eighty 
gun-ship,  which  had  been  captured  l^ 
Lord  Bridport  three  years  before.  If 
it  be  said  that  ho  owed  this  command 
in  any  degree  to  his  having  been  sent 
-on  a  mission  to  Turkey  some  yean 
before,  which  is  perfectly  probable ;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  that  mission 
itself  was  owing  to  the  gallantry  and 
intelligence  which  he  had  di^Ilayed 
in  his  volunteer  expedition  to  Swe- 
den. Sir  Sidney's  present  appointment 
was  a  mixture  of  diplomacy  with  a 
naval  conunand ;  for  he  was  appointed 
joint-plenipotentiary  with  his  brother 
Spencer  Smith,  then  onr  minister  at 
Constantinople.  Bnt  this  jonction  of 
offices  produced  much  dissatislaction 
in  both  Lord  St  Vincent  and  Nelaon ; 
and  it  reqnured  no  slight  addresB,  oa 
the  part  of  Sir  Sidney,  to  reconcile 
those  distinguished  officers  to  hia  em- 
ployment. However,  his  sword  soon 
showed  itself  a  more  effectoal  recon- 
ciler than  his  pen,  and  the  aiege  of 
Acre  proved  him  a  warrior  worthy  of 
their  companionship.  After  the  siege. 
Nelson,  as  impetuous  in  his  admira- 
tion as  he  was  in  his  disUkea,  wrote 
to  Sir  Sidney  the  fi^owing  high 
acknowledgment : — 

^^  My  dear  Sib, — ^I  have  reoeivedt 
with  the  truest  satisfaction,  aU  your 
very  interesting  letters,  to  Jnly.  The 
immense  fatigue  you  have  had  in 
defending  Acre  against  such  a  chosen 
army  of  French  villains,  headed  by 
that  arch-villain  Buonaparte,  has  never 
been  exceeded ;  and  the  braveiy  shown 
by  you  and  your  brave  companions 
is  such  as  to  merit  eveiy  encomiom 
which  all  the  civilised  world  can  be- 
stow. As  an  individnal,  and  as  an 
admiral,  will  you  accept  of  my  feeble 
tribute  of  praise  and  admiration,  and 
make  them  acceptable  to  all  those 
nnder  your  command?         NuaoiN. 

«  FRiermo,  Aug.  20, 1799.*" 

Sir  Sidney  found  the  Soltaan  wiUlng 
to  exert  all  the  force  of  hia  doodnkma. 
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bat  wretdiedly  prcyvided  with  the 
■lesns  of  exa-tion — a  c^fiorgaBised 
anxkjj  an  iii£uit  navy,  empty  arsenals, 
and  aJl  the  resources  of  the  state  in 
barbaric  eonfiiffion.  Two  bomb-tes- 
sels  and  seyen  gnu-boats  were  all 
that  he  ooiikl  procure  for  the  coast 
senriee.  He  ordered  &ve  more  gun- 
boats to  be  laid  down,  waiting  for 
giuv  from  England.  Bat  he  was 
soon  called  from  Constantin<^le. 
Adriee  had  been  received  hy  the 
goyemor  oi  Acre,  Achmet  Pasha, 
that  Buonaparte,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thoosand 
men,  was  about  to  march  cm  Acre. 
The  position  of  this  fortress  renders 
it  the  key  of  the  chief  commerce  in 
com  at  the  head  of  the  Levant,  and 
its  possessor  has  alwaj^  been  power- 
ful. Its  possession  by  the  French 
would  have  given  them  the  command 
of  an  the  dties  <mi  the  coast,  and 
pobabfy  made  them  masters  of  Syria, 
if  not  of  Constantinople.  Bacmaparte, 
nttevly  reckless  in  Ms  craelties,  pro- 
vided they  gained  his  ot^ect,  had 
annoiiiiicea  lus  approach  by  the  fol- 
lowing dashing  epistle  to  the  Pasha : 
— '^G&e  provinces  of  Gaza,  Ramldi, 
and  JaffiEi  are  in  my  power.  I  have 
treated  with  generosity  those  of  yoor 
troops  who  placed  themselves  at  my 
discretion.  I  have  been  severe  towards 
tiioee  who  have  violated  the  rights  of 
war.  I  shall  march  in  a  few  dajrs 
against  Acre."  His  severity  had  al- 
r^y  been  exhibited  on  an  miexam- 
pled  scale.  Having  taken  Jaffa  by 
assanlt,  and  pnt  part  of  the  garrison 
to  the  sword,  he  marched  his  prison- 
ers, to  the  number  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred,  to  an  open  space  out- 
side tiie  town.  As  they  were  dis- 
snnedin  the  town,  they  could  make  no 
xefflfftsnce ;  and,  as  Turks,  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  Fate.  There 
they  were  fired  on,  until  they  all  feU  I 
When  this  act  of  horrid  cruelty  was 
rq^KMTted  in  £urope  by  Sir  Robert 
Wflaon,  its  very  atrocity  made  the 
honouzable  fedybags  of  England  incre- 
dnlous ;  but  it  has  siace  been  acknow- 
ledged in  the  memoir  by  Napoleon's 
commissary,  M*  Mk)t,  and  the  mas- 
sacre IB  denied  no  longer.  The  ex- 
cuse which  the  French  general  subse- 
quently offered  was,  that  many  of 
tiie  Tmrks  had  been  captured  before, 
and  libeEated  on  parc^ ;  that  having 


thus  vii^ated  the  laws  of  war,  he  eeuld 
neither  take  them  with  him,  nor  leave 
them  behind.'*  But  the  hoUowness  <^ 
this  excuse  is  evident.  The  Turks 
knew  nothing  of  our  Eiropean  parole  f 
they  Mt  that  it  wa(»  their  duty  to 
fight  for  their  Pasha ;  they  might  have 
been  liberated  with  perfect  impunity^ 
for,  once  de{Mrived  of  arms^  and  stript 
of  all  means  of  military  movemmt^ 
they  must  have  lingered  among  the 
ruins  of  an  open  town,  or  dispei^ied 
about  the  country.  The  stronger 
probability  is,  that  the  massacre  was 
meant  for  the  purposes  of  mtimida- 
tion,  and  that  on  the  blood  of  Ja& 
the  Frendi  flag  was  to  float  above 
the  gates  of  Acre* 

It  is  satis&ctory  to  ear  natural 
sense  of  justice,  to  believe  that  this 
vary  act  was  the  ruin  of  ^e  expedi- 
ticm.  Achmet  Pasha  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  mi^t  have  felt 
little  difficulty  in  arranging  a  treaty 
with  the  Invader,  or  receiving  a  pro- 
vince in  exchange  for  tlie  temporary 
use  of  his  fortress.  Bi^  the  bloodshed 
of  Jaffa  must  have  awakened  at  cmee 
his  abhorrence  and  his  fsank  The 
massacre  also  exdted  Sir  Sidney's 
feelings  so  much,  that  he  instantly  . 
weighed  anchor,  and  arrived  at  Acre 
two  days  before  the  French  van- 
guard. They  ware  first  discovered 
by  Le  Tiffre's  gun-boats,  as  the  heads 
of  the  cohinm  moved  round  tiie  foot 
of  Mount  CarmeL  There  tiiey  were 
stopt  by  the  ^re  of  the  boots,  and 
driven  in  full  flight  up  the  moontalns. 

But  another  event  of  more  impor- 
tance occurred  almost  immediately 
after.  A  flotilla  was  seai  firom  i\kb 
mast-head  of  Le  Tigre^  conasting  of 
a  corvette  and  nine  sail  of  gun-vessels. 
The  flotilla  was  instanliy  attadced, 
and  seven  struck,  the  other  three 
escaped,  it  being  justly  considered  of 
most  importance  to  secure  the  prizes, 
they  containing  tiie  whole  battery  of 
artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,  intauled 
for  the  siege.  Previously.to  his  arrival, 
Sir  Sidney  had  sent  Captain  Millar  of 
the  TUemts^  a  most  gallant  offiear,  and 
Col<mel  Phelypeanx,  to  rebuild  the 
walls,  and  altogether  to  put  the  place 
in  a  better  deiauMve  order.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate  tlma  this  oqph 
tare,  for  it  at  once  save  Sk  Sidney  a 
little  fleets  siq>plied  him  with  ms 
and  ammanition  for  the  defoncecf  tiie 
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place,  and,  of  course,  deprived  the 
French  of  the  means  of  attack  in  pro- 
portion. But  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
l)osed  that  Napoleon  was  destitute  of 
guns.  He  had  already  on  shore  four 
twelve-i>ounders,  eight  howitzers,  a 
battery  of  thirty-two  pieces,  and  about 
thirty  four-ponnders.  The  siege  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  March,  and  from 
that  day,  for  sixty  days,  was  a  constant 
repetition  of  assaults,  the  bursting  of 
mines,  and  the  breaching  of  the  old  and 
crumbling  walls. 

At  length  Buonaparte,conscious  that 
Ills  character  was  sinking,  that  he  was 
hourly  exjwsed  to  Egyptian  insurrec- 
tion, that  the  tribes  of  the  Desert  were 
arriving,  and  that  every  day  increas- 
ed the  peril  of  an  attack  on  his  rear 
by  an  army  from  Constantinople,  re- 
solved to  risk  all  upon  a  final  assault. 
After  fifty  days  of  open  trenches,  the 
Turkish  flotilla  had  been  seen  from 
the  walls.  The  rest  deserves  to  be 
told  only  in  the  language  of  their  gal- 
lant defender. 

"  The  constant  fire  of  the  besiegers 
was  suddenly  increaseil  tenfold.  Our 
flanking  fire  from  afloat  was,  as 
usual,  plied  to  the  utmost,  but  with 
less  effect  than  heretofore,  as  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  epanlemcnts  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  protect  them 
from  the  fire.  The  French  advanced, 
and  their  standard  was  seen  at  day- 
light on  the  outer  angle  of  the  town, 
which  they  had  assaulted.  Hassan 
Bey's  troops  were  preparing  to  land, 
but  their  boats  were  still  only  halfway 
to  the  shore." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  spirit 
and  talents  of  Sir  Sidney  had  their 
full  effect.  If  he  had  continued  to 
de])end  on  the  fire  of  his  boats,  the 
place  would  have  l)eeu  taken.  The 
French  were  already  masters  of  a  part 
of  the  works,  and  they  would  pro- 
bably have  rushed  into  the  town  be- 
fore the  troops  of  Hassan  Bey  could 
have  reached  the  shore. 

"  ThU,"  says  the  despatch, "  was  a 
most  critical  point,  and  an  effort  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  place  until 
their  arrival.  I  accordingly  landed 
the  boats  at  the  mole,  and  took  the 
crews  up  to  the  breach,  armed  with 
pikes.  Tlie  enthusiastic  gratitude  of 
the  Turks,  men,  women,  and  children, 
at  the  sight  of  such  a  reinforcement, 
at  such  a  time,  is  not  to  be  described ; 


many  fugitives  returned  with  ns  to  the 
breach,  which  we  found  defended  by  a 
few  brave  Turks,  whose  most  destruc- 
tive weapons  were  heavy  stones. 

'^  Djezzar  Pasha,  hearing  that  the 
English  were  on  the  breach,  quitted  bis 
station,  where,  according  to  ancient 
Turkish  custom,  he  was  sitting  to  re- 
wai*d  such  as  should  bring  him  the 
heads  of  the  enemy,  and  distributing 
musket  cartridges  with  his  own  hands. 
The  energetic  old  man,  coming  behind 
us,  pulled  us  do^ni  with  violence,  say- 
ing, that  if  any  thing  happened  to  his 
English  friends,  all  was  lost. 

"  A  sortie  was  now  proposed  by  Sir 
Sidney,  but  the  Turkish  regiment 
'  which  made  it  was  repulsed.  A  new 
breach  was  made,  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  new  assault  in  superior  force 
Wtxs  intended. 

''*•  Buonaparte,  with  a  group  of  gene- 
rals, was  seen  on  Cocur-de-Lion*s 
Mount,  and  by  his  gesticulation,  and 
]iis  despatching  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  camp,  he  showed  that  he  only  wait- 
ed for  a  reinforcement.  A  little  before 
sunset,  a  massive  column  was  seen  ad- 
vancing to  the  breach  with  solemn 
step."  The  Pasha  now  reverted  to 
his  native  style  of  fighting,  and  with 
capital  effect.  '*  Ills  idea  was,  not  to 
defend  the  breach  this  time,  but  to  let 
a  certain  number  in,  and  then  chu 
with  them,  according  to  the  Turkish 
mode  of  war.  The  column  thus  mount- 
ed the  breach  unmolested,  and  de- 
scended from  the  rampart  into  the 
Pasha's  garden,  where,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  the  most  advanced  among 
them  lay  headless ;  the  sabre,  with  the 
addition  of  a  dagger  in  the  other  hand, 
proving  more  than  a  match  for  the 
bayonet.  In  this  attack,  General 
Lannes,  commanding  the  assault, 
was  wounded,  and  General  Rambant, 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  were 
killed.  The  rest  rotrciuted  precipi- 
tately. 

^^  Buonaparte  will,  no  doabt,  renew 
the  attack,  the  breach  being  perfectly 
practicable  for  fifty  men  ahraist  I  In- 
deed, the  town  is  not,  nor  ever  has 
been,  defensible  by  the  rules  of  art. 
But,  according  to  every  other  rmk^  it 
must  and  shall  be  defended.  Not  that 
it  is  worth  defending,  bat  we  feel 
that  it  is  by  this  breach  Buonaparte 
means  to  march  to  Aurther  conquest. 

ti  Tis  on  the  issue  of  this  oonflicA 
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that  depends  the  opinion  of  the  mnlti- 
tade  of  spectators  on  the  surroanding 
hill«,  who  wait  oidj  ix>  see  how  it 
ends,  to  join  the  victor.  And  with 
snch  a  reinforcement  for  the  execution 
of  his  well-known  projects,  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  Vienna,  must  feel  the 
shock.'' 

The  siege  continued,  perhaps  as  no 
other  siege  ever  continued  before ;  it 
was  a  succession  of  assaults,  frequent- 
ly by  night.  From  the  2d  of  May  to 
the  9th,  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
of  those  assaults !  In  another  letter  he 
writes : — 

*'  Our  labour  is  excessive ;  many  of 
Qs,  among  whom  is  our  active,  zealous 
friend,  Phelypeaux,  have  died  of  /a- 
tigue.  I  am  but  half  dead  ;  but 
Buonaparte  brings  fresh  troops  to  the 
assault  two  or  three  times  in  the 
night,  while  we  are  obliged  to  be  al- 
ways under  aims.  He  has  lost  the 
flower  of  his  army  in  these  desperate 
attempts  to  storm,  as  appears  by  the 
eertlficates  of  service  which  they  had 
in  their  pockets,  and  eight  generals." 

From  this  period  the  desperation  of 
Buonaparte  was  evident.  Besides  the 
eight  generals  killed,  he  had  lost  eighty 
officers,  all  his  guides,  carabineers, 
and  most  of  his  artillerymen, — in  all, 
upwards  of  four  thousand  soldiers. 
But  the  desperation  was  in  vain.  All 
the  assaults  were  repulsed  with  slaugh- 
ter. The  French  grenadiers  nK)unted 
the  breach,  only  to  be  shot  or  sabred. 
At  length,  the  division  of  Kleber  was 
sent  for.  It  had  gone  to  the  fords  of 
the  Jordan  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  had  acquired 
distinction  in  the  Egyptian  campaign 
by  the  character  of  its  general,  and 
by  its  successes  against  the  irregular 
horse  of  the  Desert.  On  its  arrival,  it 
was  instantly  ordered  to  the  assault. 
But  the  attempt  was  met  with  the 
usual  bravery  of  the  gamson ;  and 
Kleber,  after  a  struggle  of  three  hours, 
was  repulsed.  All  was  now  hopeless 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
grenadiers  absolutely  refused  to 
mount  to  the  assault  again.  Buona- 
parte was  furious  at  his  failure,  but 
where  force  was  useless,  he  still  had  a 
resource  in  treachery.  He  sent  a  flag 
of  truce  into  the  town  to  propose  an 
armistice  for  the  burial  of  tiie  dead, 
whose  remains  were  already  poisoning 
the  air.    This  might  naturally  pro- 
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dnce  some  relaxation  of  vigilance ;  and 
while  the  proposal  was  under  conside- 
ration, a  volley  of  shot  and  shells  was 
fired.  This  was  the  preliminary  to  an 
assault.  It,  however,  was  repulsed; 
and  the  Turks,  indignant  at  the  trea- 
chery, were  about  to  sacrifice  the  mes  - 
senger  who  bore  the  flag.  But  Sir 
Sidney  humanely  interposed,  canied 
him  to  his  ship,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  French  general  with  a  message 
of  contempt  and  shame. 

Retreat  was  now  the  only  measure 
available,  and  it  began  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  May.  The  battering-train 
of  twenty-three  pieces  was  left  be- 
hind. The  wounded  and  field-guns 
had  been  suddenly  embarked  in  coun- 
tiy  vessels,  and  sent  towards  Jaffa. 
Sir  Sidney  put  to  sea  to  follow  them, 
and  the  vessels  containing  the  wound- 
ed, instead  of  attempting  to  continue 
their  flight,  steered  down  at  once  to 
their  pursuers,  and  solicited  water  and 
provisions.  They  received  both,  and 
were  sent  to  Damietta.  "  Their  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  were  mingled 
with  execrations  against  their  gene- 
ral, who  had  thus,"  they  said,  "  ex- 
posed them  to  perish." 

As  the  garrison  was  without 
cav^ry,  the  pursuit  of  the  fl3n|ng 
enemy  could  not  be  fdlowed  wi£ 
any  decisive  effect.  But  the  gun- 
boats of  the  English  and  Turks  con- 
tinued constantly  discharging  grape- 
shot  on  them,  so  long  as  they  moved 
within  reach  of  the  shore,  and  the 
Turkish  infantry  fired  on  them  when 
their  march  tm*ned  inland.  Their 
loss  was  formidable ;  the  whole  tract, 
between  Acre  and  Gaza,  was  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  either 
of  fatigue  or  wounds.  At  length  two 
thousand  cavalry  were  put  in  motion  by 
the  Turkish  governor  of  Jaffa,  making 
prisoners  all  the  French  who  wereleft  on 
the  road,  with^their  guns  f  and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  a  strong  body  of  firesh 
troops  to  fall  on  the  enemy  seems  to 
have  prevented  the  capture  of  every 
battalion  of  that  army,  which,  but  two 
months  before,  had  boasted  of  march- 
ing to  Constantinople. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  as  the 
crowning  honour  to  his  human  li6fe^ 
ours,  that  the  man  who  had. gained 
those  successes,  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  true  source  of  all  victories  which 
deserve  the  name.    ^  Sidney  had 
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gone  to  Kazareth,  and  there  made 
this  expressive  memorandmn : — 

**  I  am  just  returned  from  the  Cave 
of  the  Annunciation,  where,  secreify 
and  alane^  I  have  been  returning 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  our  late 
•wonderful  success.  Well  may  we 
exclaim,  *the  race  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong.'     W.  S.  S." 

It  may  naturally  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  progress  of  the  siege 
had  interested  the  fleet  and  aimy 
of  England  in  the  liighest  degree. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  the  de- 
fence of  Acre  in  all  the  history  of 
European  war.  A  siege  is  pro- 
nounced, by  military  authorities,  to 
be  the  most  certain  operation  in 
war ;  with  a  fixed  number  of  troops, 
and  a  fixed  number  of  guns  in  the 
trenches,  the  strongest  place  must 
fall  within  a  presciibed  time.  But 
here  was  a  town  almost  open,  and 
with  no  other  garrison,  for  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  siege,  than  a  bat- 
talion of  half-disciplined  Mussul- 
mans, headed  by  such  men  as  could 
be  spared  from  two  British  ships  of 

war. 

The  whole  defence  was  justlyrogard- 
edby  the  nation,  less  as  a  bold  military 
service,  than  as  an  exploit — one  of 
those  singular  achievements  which  are 
exhibited  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
show  how  far  intrepidity  and  talent 
combined  can  go ;  a  splendid  example 
and  encouragement  to  the  brave 
never  to  doubt,  and  to  the  intelligent 
never  to  suppose  that  the  resources 
of  a  resolute  heart  can  be  exhausted. 

But  the  siege  of  Acre  did  more.  It 
certainly  relieved  the  Sultaun  from  a 
pressure  which  might  have  endan- 
gered his  throne.  It  ynay  have  sav- 
ed India  from  an  expedition  down 
the  Red  Sea,  for  which  the  native 
princes  looked,  with  their  habitual 
hatred  of  their  British  masters  ;  and 
above  all,  it  told  England  that  her 
people  were  as  invincible  on  shore 
as  on  the  waves,  and  prepared  her 
soldiery  for  those  triumphs  which 
were  to  make  the  renown  of  the 
Peninsular  war  imperishable. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in 
September  1799,  George  III.  opened 
the  session  with  an  energetic  speech, 
in  which  the  siege  of  Acre  held  a 
prominent  part.-     The  speech  said— 


*'  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  hi 
continued  to  be  productive  of  calftmity 
and  disgrace  to  onr  enemies,  wfam 
its  ultimate  views  against  omr  Eastern 
possessions  have  been  utterly  con- 
founded. The  desperate  attempt 
which  they  have  lately  made  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  diffi- 
cnlties,  has  been  defeated  by  the 
courage  of  the  Turkish  forces,  directed 
by  the  skill,  and  animated  by  the 
courage  of  the  British  officer,  with 
the  small  portion  of  my  naval  force 
under  his  command.'* 

In  the  discussion,  a  few  days 
after,  the  thanks  of  the  Lords  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  the  seamen  and 
officers  under  his  command,  were 
moved  by  Lord  Spencer,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  terms  of 
the  highest  compliment. 

His  lordship  said,  that  he  had  now 
to  take  notice  of  an  exploit  which  had 
never  been  surpassed,  and  had  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled ; — he  meant  the  de- 
fence of  St  Jean  d'  Acre  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  He  had  no  occasion  to  im* 
press  upon  their  lordships  a  bi|;her 
sense  than  they  already  entertained 
of  the  brilliancy,  utility,  and  dis- 
tinction of  an  achievement,  in  which 
a  general  of  great  celelnrity,  and 
a  veteran  and  victorious  army,  were, 
after  a  desperate  and  obstinate  en- 
gagement, which  lasted  almostinthout 
intermission  for  sixty  dajB,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  totally  defeated  by  the 
heroism  of  this  British  officer,  and  the 
small  number  of  troops  under  his 
command. 

Lord  Hood  said,  that  he  conld  not 
give  a  vote  on  the  present  occasion 
without  bearing  his  testhnony  to  the 
skill  and  valour  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
which  had  been  so  conspicnously  and 
brilliantly  exerted,  when  he  had  the 
honour  and  the  benefit  of  having  him 
under  his  command  (at  Toulon). 

Lord  Grcnville  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  so  eminent  a  service 
having  been  performed  with  so  incon- 
siderable a  force,  was  with  him  an 
additional  reason  for  affi)rding  this 
testimony  of  public  gratitude,  and  the 
highest  honour  which  the  House  had  it 
in  its  power  to  conffer. 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  his 
imprisonment  in  the  Temple.  "  In  de- 
fiance of  every  principle  of  humanity, 
and  of  all  the  acknowledged  roles  of 
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Sir  .Wfiney  Smith. 


war.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  been,  with  Abercrombio  was  glorions.  Sir  Sid- 
tlie  most  cold  and  cruel  ioflesibiiity,  tiey's  treaty  wonld  have  saved  bs 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Temple ;  tlio  espcndituru  of  a  couple  of  mil- 
bnt  the  Frencii,  by  making  him  an  iions  of  money,  and,  wliat  was  moro 
exception  to  the  general  usages  of    valuable,    ha^'e    spared  Ae  lives  of 

war,  had  only  manifested  their  Bense     -  -        •-..-.  

of  his  value,  and  how  mach  they  were 
afrwd  of  him."  In  the  House  of 
Commona,  Mr  Dnndas,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  after  alluding  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  country,  the  espedi- 
^on  to  Egypt,  and  the  memorable 
Tictory  of  Aboukir,  said,  "  tbat  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  wae  so 
Burprising  to  him,  thathe  hardly  knew 
how  to  speak  of  it.  He  had  not  re- 
covered fi^m  the  astonishment  which 
the  account  of  the 
him  into.     However, 


many  trrave  men  on  both  sides ; 
\\  liile  the  result  nonld  have  been  the 
,-!une,  as  it  was  not  onr  purpose  to 
i-ptain  Egj-pt,  Eventually,  the  French 
:irrny  capitulated  in  Egypt  to  Lord 
liutchiuson,  on  nearly  the  terms  of 
tlie  convention  of  the  year  before; 
iind  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty 
iliousand  men  were  sent  home  in 
Biiiisb  vessels. 

Sir  Sidney's  reception  in  England 
was  by  acclamation.    But  we  must 
had  thrown     conclude.     He  was  immediately  om- 
it was ;  and     jiloyed  In  the  defence  of  the  coast,  na 


the  merit  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  waa  ilie  threats  of  invasion  enme  loudly 

now  the  object  of  consideration,  and  from  France.     He  afterwards  sailed 

to  praise  or   to  esteem  which  anffl-  to  the  defence  ofthc  Neapolitan  lerri- 

dently,  waa  quite  impossible."  lories.     He  was  then  sent  to  the  pro- 

The   thanks    of   both    Lords   and  tectlon  of  the  King  of  Portugal  during 

Commons  were  voted  unanimously;  theFrenchinva8ion,andconveyedlum 

the  thanks    of    the  Corporation    of  nnd  his  nobles  to  the  Brazils.  Where- 

LondoD  and  the  thanks  of  the  Levant  ever  any  thing  bold,  new,  or  active, 

Company  were  voted,  with  a  piec«  of  iviis  reiiuired,  the  public  eyes  were 


Theef 


plate.     The  king  gave  him  a  pension 
of  £1000  a-jear  for  life ;  and  the 
Sultann  scut  liim  a  rich  peli^ae  and 
diamond  aigrette,  both  of  the  same     chiefly 
quality  as  those  which  had  been  sent     Paris  a 
to  Nelson.  76. 

We  now  hasten  over  a  great  deal  of 
anxioBB  and  complicated  correspond- 
ence, explanatory  of  a  convention 
entered  into  with  the  French  for  the 
evacnation  of  Egypt.  Kleber,  indig- 
nant at  Buonaparte's  flight,  and  his 
army  disgusted  with  defeat,  proposed 
■  capitnlation,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  sent  to  France.  The  distinction 
which  Sir  Sidney  had  now  attuned 
even  with  the  French  army,  had 
made  him  the  negotiator,  and  all  was 

{reparation  to  embark,  when  Lord 
Leith  informed  him,  by  orders  from 
home,  that  the  French  ' '" 

as  prisoners  of 


slnntiy  fixed  on  him,  and  the3'were 

l1(":irpiiTtll'il, 

■r  'li.'].' -■  -fi'^l-.,  lif  r<"-k\i3i 

I  the  Continent,  and  died  is 
the  26th  of  May  1810,  aged 


itial  n 


t  of  this  distin- 


iid  Ui,f 


never  lounged  or  lingered,  or  lay  on 
liis  iaurels,  or  thought  that "  any  tiling 
'v^s  done  while  any  thing  reniaiued 
[0  be  done." 

Tt  is  observablej  that  nil  his  successes 
arose  out  of  his  iudefaligftble  aoti\-ity 
md  sincere  zeal.  If  he  had  stayed 
[lancing  or  gaming  or  feasting,  a  week 
surrender  longer,  in  GoDstantiDople,  he  would' 
have  only  seen  Acre  in  possession  of 


The  Armistice  was  instantly  at  an     the  French.    The  same  prinuple  and 
end.     The  Turks,    who  with  their     the  same  result  existed  in  cvejr  ii 


naoal  indolence  had  remained  loiter- 
ing in  sight  of  Cairo,  were  attacked 
■  in  force  and  broken,  and  all  was  war 
agun.  Sir  Sidney's  letters  deprecate 
the  measnro  in  the  etroDgeat  terms. 
And  nothing    can    be   clearer  than 


that,  though  oir  expedition  under    the  world! 


of  his  career.  He  had  his 
'Ulities  and  bis  fantasies  in  later  life, 
lut  all  were  covered  by  the  knightly 
jiirit,  romantic  bravery,  and  public 
cnices  of  his  early  days.  Ho  waa 
chevalier  of  the  noblest  Ufivy  in 
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MY  ROUTE  nrro  Canada. 


The  sources  of  the  Hudson  must  be 
sought  in  those  wilds  of  the  state  of  New 
York  which  lie  in  the  interior  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Champlain. 
The  tide  of  immigration  setting  west- 
ward through  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, or  eddying  about  the  shores  of 
those  lakes,  has  insulated  that  region 
of  country,  and  it  remains  to  this  day 
almost  a  wilderness.  Within  a  morn- 
ing's ride  from  the  springs  of  Sara- 
toga, where  luxury  and  fashion  keep 
holiday  from  June  to  September,  one 
can  find  oneself  in  a  solitude  that 
would  become  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  amateur  Daniel  Boone  may  there 
roam  through  the  primeval  forest,  and 
even  yet  snap  his  trigger  at  the  wild 
buck,  or  engage  the  panther  and  bear. 

Starting  from  such  a  cradle,  the 
Hudson,  like  a  young  Hercules  play- 
ing with  serpents,  catches  up  ahundred 
little  tributary  brooks,  and  goes  leap- 
ing and  brawling  through  the  woods  till 
it  finds  itself  a  river.  Then,  gathering 
size  and  strength  through  every  curve 
of  its  way,  it  turns  eastward  to  seek 
its  fortunes  in  the  big  world.  As  if 
on  purpose  to  try  its  strength  and 
power,  it  comes  roaring  to  the  rocks  at 
Glenn's  falls,  and  there  flings  itself 
down  in  a  froth,  with  the  air  of  a 
stripling  who  signalises  his  majority 
by  a  terrible  outbreak  from  parental 
restraint.  Then,  with  a  graceful 
sweep  that  seems  the  result  of  society 
upon  the  young  forester's  impetuosity, 
it  turns  its  fiill  tide  into  a  picturesque 
valley,  and,  bending  southward,  begins 
its  bright  and  prosperous  career. 
Awhile  it  loiters  along,  now  winding 
through  meadows,  now  murmuring 
through  glens ;  and  then,  catching  to 
its  strong  embrace  the  lovely  Mohawk 
that  comes  down  with  her  roar  of 
waters  to  meet  it,  the  espoused  Hud- 
son, with  a  new  dignity,  that  soon 
swells  into  majesty,  takes  its  straight 
and  glorious  course  through  slopmg 
uplands  and  mountain  passes,  to  lose 
itself  in  the  sea. 

From  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Mohawk,  full  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  above  New  York,  the  Hudson 
becomes  navigable  for  vessels  with 


keels.  Higher  up,  it  floats  only  the 
flat-boat  and  canoe.  Ascending  its 
banks  till  they  turn  abruptly  west- 
ward, you  have  but  twenty  miles  of 
land- travel  to  the  head  of  I4ke 
Champlain ;  from  which  a  delightful 
trip  through  a  hundred  miles  of  moun- 
tain scenery  brings  you  fairly  into 
Canada.  Or,  if  you  follow  up  the 
river  to  Glenn's  falls,  'tis  only  aramb- 
bler's  walk  to  the  head  of  Lake  Greorge, 
whose  quiet  and  unburdened  wai^ 
are  out  of  the  thoroughfare,  but,  lying 
parallel  with  Lake  Champlain,  return 
you  to  the  direct  line  of  travel  through 
the  ravines  of  its  romantic  outlet  at 
Ticonderago.  Thus,  from  the  Mohawk 
to  the  St  Lawrence,  through  this 
charming  section  of  America,  you 
have  every  where  a  profiision  of  inte- 
rest in  the  natural  scenery;  and 
whether  you  would  see  lake,  monn- 
tain,  river,  or  cataract,  you  may  find 
them  all  to  your  taste,  in  a  wilderness 
that  retains  somewhat  of  that  fresh 
beauty  which  fancy  attributes  to  the 
world  before  the  Flood. 

So  long  ago  as  the  summer  of  18—, 
I  was  a  traveller  in  these  regions, 
making  my  way  into  Canada.  In 
those  days  thei*e  were  no  railways  in 
America.  By  the  steamer,  Ckancd" 
lor  Livingston^  I  had  ascended  the 
Hudson  to  Albany  in  something  less 
than  twenty -four  hours.  From  Al- 
bany to  Lake  Champldn  I  was  one  of 
a  party  chartering  a  post-coach,  and 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  our  eontract 
to  make  as  easy  stages  as  mig^t  suit 
our  pleasure  or  convenience.  At 
Whitehall  we  took  a  small  sailing- 
craft  down  the  lake  a  hundred  miles 
and  more,  to  Plattsburgh;  and  thence, 
resuming  the  land  route,  made  "bur 
way  into  Canada.  Compared  with 
the  more  modem  rate  of  travel,  we 
went  at  a  snail's  pace ;  but  with  all  its 
inconveniences,  our  way  of  m^ngthe 
journey  had  its  peculiar  benefits  and 
charms.  We  were  less  snperfidal 
observers  of  men  and  things  than  rail- 
way passengers  can  possibly  be.  We 
were  intelligent  persons ;  we  conversed 
with  the  men  of  the  soil ;  we  asked 
questions  of  plain  fiirmers  and  sailors, 
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and  heard  with  pleasure  their  long 
stories  of  ancient  battles  in  those 
parts,  firom  the  days  of  the  Iroquois  to 
the  days  of  General  Brock.  We 
stopped  by  the  roadside  and  examined 
places  of  interest,  and  took  views  of 
beantifftl  landscapes  from  command- 
ing heights.  And  now  I  can  say  of 
my  route  into  Canada  what  Words- 
worth says  of  the  Wye : — 

**  Those  beftoteoof  tc«nos, 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  in.e 
Ab  b  a  landseape  to  a  blind  man^s  eye  ; 
Bat  oft  in  lonely  roomi,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towen  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hoars  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Pdt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart.^^ 

In  many  such  hoars  I  have  refreshed 
my  memory  by  rccorriDg  also  to  such 
books  of  tourists  as  I  have  at  hand, 
but  especially  in  the  later  authors  of 
this  kind  I  have  found  little  satisfac- 
tion. They  all  seem  to  have  hurried 
over  their  journey  without  stopping  to 
take  breath  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  lucky  in  beginuing 
my  travels,  while  as  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  just 
patting  on  its  seven-leagued  boots, 
and  stUl  permitted  the  good  habit  of 
hastening  slowly.  Let  me,  then,  go 
over  my  former  stages,  at  least  in  fancy ; 
and  while  I  interweave  my  histories 
with  the  personal  adventures  of  an  old- 
fashioned  traveller,  let  me  be  met  also 
by  some  of  the  indulgence  humanely 
accorded  to  nanative  old  age. 

Our  travelling  party  had  been 
thrown  together  less  by  choice  than 
accident ;  and  for  our  commander-in- 
chief  we  had  unfortunately  selected  as 
wild  a  young  Irish  officer  as  was  ever 
tamed  loose  from  Cork  to  fight  his 
fortunes  in  the  world.  Fitz-Freke,  as 
he  called  himself,  had  no  single  quali- 
fication for  being.our  "  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend,^'  except  a  boasted 
familiarity  with  the  way.  He  had 
travelled  it  very  often,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  hang  somewhat  loosely  to 
Mb  regiment,  which  was  stationed  at 
Montreal.  Before  we  had  half  finished 
our  first  day's  drive,  we  had  begun  to 
wish  furloughs  and  half-pay  had  never 
been  invented ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
that  his  afiectionate  recollections  of 
his  family*  in  Cork  led  him  quite  too 
frequently  to  the  bottle.  Poor  Freke  1 
we  profited  by  his  good-humour,  yet 
abused  his  forbearance  under  rebuke ; 


and  I  must  own  in  justice,  that  when 
we  at  last  parted  company,  and  were 
to  see  no  more  of  him,  we  were  all 
ready  to  protest  that  he  was,  after  all, 
as  downright  a  worthy  as  ever  but- 
toned an  Lishman^s  heart  beneath  a 
buff  waistcoat. 

Leaving  Albany  before  the  day  began 
to  be  hot,  we  went  rapidly  through  the 
green  levels  upon  its  right  bank,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Troy.  Here  wo 
were  conducted  to  Mount  Ida,  and  by 
a  geographical  miracle  made  an  easy 
transition  to  Mount  Olympas,  from 
which  the  view  is  extensive,  but  by 
no  means  celestial.  Freke  seemed  to 
think  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  hoax ;  but  as  his  classical  in- 
formation was  not  of  the  most  accu- 
rate description,  I  am  not  sure  but  he 
still  labours  under  the  impression  that 
he  has  stood  where  the  three  goddesses 
displayed  their  charms  to  Paris ;  and 
smoked  a  cigar  where  that  botheration 
siege  was  as  interminably  contested, 
as  were  ever  those  consequent  hexa- 
meters of  Virgil  and  Homer,  which  ho 
adorned  with  dog's-ears  and  thumb- 
prints, under  the  diurnal  ferule  of  his 
tutor.  In  passing  through  the  streete, 
we  were  gratified  to  observe  that,  in 
spite  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  Troy 
still  retains  its  "  Palladium  of  liberty, 
and  independent  free  press  ; "  and 
though  we  could  discover  no  relics  of 
the  famous  wooden-horse,  I  notice  in 
the  accounts  of  later  tourists  that  an 
"  iron  horse"  may  now  be  found  there 
in  harness,  which  daily  biings strangers 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  without  any 
incendiary  effect.  Such  is  the  change 
of  manners  and  times  since  the  days 
of  the  pious  ^ueas ! 

We  rattled  over  a  bridge,  and  had 
a  fine  view  of  the  mouths  of  the  Mo- 
hawk. Here  are  numerous  islands, 
with  steep  sides  and  piny  summits, 
to  which  the  American  General  Schuy- 
ler retreated  before  Burgoyne,  and 
prepared  to  sustain  an  investment. 
While  arranging  his  defences,  he  was 
unjustly  depriv^  of  his  command,  at 
the  very  moment  when,  by  the  arrival 
of  additional  force,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  turn  upon  his  pursuers; 
and  thus  the  laurels  of  the  subsequent 
victory  were  put  into  the  han'^  of  Ge- 
neral Gates,  while  the  worst  s<  of 
the  expedition  fell  upon  the  •  of 

Schuyler,  which  were  /av;     u  u/  i 
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advancing  foe.  Gates  appears  to  have  battle  retained  to  its  old  channels ; 

been  in  all  respects  inferior  to  the  and  if  ever — ^which  God  forefend — the 

gallant  officer  whom  he  superseded ;  mother  and  the  daughter  should  fall 

and  as  he  had  the  full  advantage  of  out  again,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 

Schu3'ler's  preparatory  measures,  there  the  same  passes  must  echo  once  more 

is  a  deep  jealousy  of  his  fame,  which  to  the  tread  of  martial  men,  and  the 

must  account  for  the  fact  noticed  by  same  waters  be  crimsoned  with  the 

the  author  of  "  Hochelaga,"  that  he  is  blood  of  brethren.  They  are  the  very 

by  no  means  credited  by  his  countr}'-  breeding-places  of  border- feud ;  and 

men  with  the  vastly  important  conse-  Nature  has  furnished  them  with  that 

quences  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  wild  luxuriance  of  beauty  with  which 

*^  Gates  has  been  called  the  hero  of  she  loves  to  prepare  for  history,  and 

Saratoga,^' — says  an  American  bio-  by  which  she  seems  to  challenge  her 

grapher, — ^^bnt  it  has  a  sound  of  to  do  as  much  again,  in  adorning  it 

mockery/^  with  romantic  associations. 

The  county  of  Saratoga  through  For  several  miles  between  the  towns 

which  we  were  now  passing,  if  not  in  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  had 

these  parts  remarkable  for  scenery,  nothing  else  in  view  more  interesting 

is   nevertheless    full    of   interesting  than  a  dull  canal  connecting  Lake 

places,  as  having  been  the  field  of  Champlain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 

some  of  the  warmest  contests  of  the  bany.    But  the  river  itself  is  always 

American  Revolution.  Traditions  also  beautiful.  Even  here  it  is  a  fine  wide 

still  linger  among  its  inhabitants  of  stream,  and  seems  to  scorn  the  beg- 

the  earlier  battles  with  the  Indians  garly^ditch  that  drudges  like  a  pack- 

and  French  ;  and  authentic  anecdotes  horse  by  its    side.    But  at  certain 

are  frequently  reviving  upon  the  road,  seasons  it  is'too  low  for  boating,  and  at 

which  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  all  seasons  is  rendered  nnfit  for  navi- 

Tomances  of  Cooper  will  recognise,  at  gation  by  numerous  rocks.    It  was  a 

once,  as^he  ground-work  of  some  of  relief  to  shut  my  ears  to  the  perpetoal 

his  fictions.     So  far  as  is  possible,  humour  of  Frcke,  and  watch  the  conm 

therefore,  in  America,  we  were  now  of  the  stream  through  the  broad  mea- 

on  historical  ground.  In  the  beginning  dows ;  sometimes  refreshing  ns  with 

of  the  seventeenth  centuir,  the  valley  cool  sounds  where   it  foamed  over 

of  the  Mohawk  was  filled  with  those  shelving  shoals,  and  then  dazzling 

fierce  nations  of  savages  called  the  our  eyes  with  the  reflected  snnbeam, 

Iroquois.    The  shores  of  the  St  Law-  glancing  from  its  deep  smooth  breast, 

rence  harboured  their  deadly   ene-  on  which  the  blue  heavens  looked 

mies,  the  Adirondachs,  who  belonged  down  without  a  cloud, 

to  the  powerful  race  of  Algonquins.  We  came  to  Stillwater,  which  de- 

At  the   same    time,    the    advance-  serves  its  name,  if  it  has  any  reference 

guard    of    English    adventure   was  to  the  Hudson.     A  ridge  of  bills 

pressing   np  through  the   Hudson ;  stretching  inland,  in  this  neighbonr- 

and  from   Quebec,  the  pioneers   of  hood,  is  the  memorable  scene  of  the 

New    France    were    pushing    their  two  engagements  which  sealed  the 

way  towards  the  Mohawk.    The  in-  fate  of  Burgoyne^s  expedition,  and 

veterate  foes  of  two  continents  thus  which  are  thought  to  have  been  the 

encountered  one  another  in  the  passes  decisive  blow  in  the   revolationary 

of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain;  stniggle  of  America.     Here  also  Is 

and  these  natural  channels  of  recipro-  shown  the  miserable  wooden  died  of 

cal  invasion  became,  of  course,  the  a  house  in  which  the  giUlant  and  ae» 

scenes  of  frequent  collision  and  deadly  complished  General  Frazer  died  of  hia 

strife.   When  these  preliminary  feuds  wound.   It  stands  near  the  river,  and 

were  ended,  and  the  power  of  England  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 

reposed  on  both  banks  of  the  St  Law-  which  the  General  was  bnried.  Thoagb 

rence,  the  earliest  and  fiercest  affrays  the  remains  have  long  since  been  du- 

of  the  war  of  Independence  found  here  interred,  and  retnmcMd  to  England,  the 

their  inevitable  fields.  The  first  years  spot  is  marked  by  several  ^nes,  and 

of  the  present  centnry  were  again  dis-  is  constantly  visited  by  tourists.  The 

graced  by  war  between  England  and  house  is  a  mere  tap*room,  uid  must, 

America,  and  instinctively  the  tide  of  at  any  time,  have  been  a  nisersUe 
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horei  to  die  or  live  in.  Tct  it  once 
was  dignified  as  the  temporary  abode 
oC  high-bom  and  elegant  womeQ. 
Daring  the  battles,  it  was  the  recep- 
tade  of  the  djing  and  wonndcd  Bri- 
tish officers,  and  the  scene  of  many  of 
those  tender  acts  of  self-denying 
lOAcrcy,  by  which  woman,  in  the 
hour  of  suffering  and  extremity,  be- 
comes transfignred  into  a  ministering 
angel 

Several  miles  above,  we  crossed  the 
FishilL,  a  little  river  by  which  the 
LaJce  of  Saratoga  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson ;  and  shortly  after 
WB  passed  the  domain  of  General 
Schnyler,  and  the  site  of  his  mansion, 
which  was  bnmed  by  a  foraging-party 
daring  the  advance  of  Bargoyne.    Of 
the  adventures  of  a  single  night  spent 
at  Saratoga,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
aoy  thing  here,  as  in  less  than  twenty- 
fbar  hours  we  were  again  on  oar  im- 
mediate rpute.    At  Fort  Miller  the 
load   crosses    the   river,   and   from 
thence  we  went  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  eight  miles,  to 
Port  Edward.    It  was  here  that  Bur- 
goyne  began  to  encounter  those  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation,  which  rapidly 
tncTMised  upon  him,  till  they  became 
insurmountable.     He  had  forced  his 
▼ay  from  Whitehall  tg  this  place, 
through  an  obstinate  fight,  and  over 
had  roads,  encumbered  by  all  the  mis- 
chief that  a  retreating  foe  could  leave 
behind  them.     Here,  falling  short  of 
stores  and  ammunition,  his  only  re- 
source was  to  transport  them  from  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  where  one  of 
his  officers  had  captured  a  fort.    This 
occasioned  that  fatal  delay  of  more 
Ihan  a  month,  during  which  the  Ame- 
rican   army    changed    commanders, 
was  recruited  with  fresh  troops,  and 
returned  from  the  Mohawk  to  show 
fight.     As  he  was  roundly  censured 
for  his  sluggishness  in  the  British 
parliament,  and  pleaded  in  excuse  the 
extraordinary  face  of  the  country,  over 
which  he  was  forced  almost  to  con- 
struct, a  road ;  it  is  but  justice  to  his 
memory  to  quote,  on  this  point,  the 
corroborative  evidence  of  an  eminent 
American  geologist.     "I  was  much 
stmck,"  says  Professor  Silliman,  "with 
the  formidable  difficulties  which  Ge- 
neral Bnrgoyne  had  to  encounter  in 
transporting  his  stores,  his  boats,  and 
part  of  his  artillery  over  this  ragged 


country :  at  that  time,  withoat  doubt, 
vastly  more  impracticable  than  at 
present." 

But  Fort  Edward  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable for  the  horrible  murder  of  Miss 
M^Crea,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  in  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  tragic  and  af- 
fecting. It  was  an  event  which  not 
only  spread  horror  and  alarm  through- 
out America,  but  was  related  with 
thrills  of  indignation  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  the  debates  of  parlia- 
ment. The  vehement  remonstrance 
of  Burke  against  Indian  alliances 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  measure  in- 
spired by  the  sensation  which  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  doubtless  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  old  I^rd  Chatham,  when, 
a  few  months  after  the  butchery  of 
Fost  Edward,  he  blazed  out  in  that 
fierce  philippic  against  Lord  Suffolk, 
who  had  spoken  of  savages  as  instru- 
ments "  which  God  and  nature  had 
put  in  our  hands."  Detestable  as  was 
a  confederacy  with  Indians,  however, 
and  instinctively  as  the  English  con- 
science recoiled  from  the  alliance,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  America 
it  was  at  least  no  novelty.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Silliman  that  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Americans  them- 
selves had  all  partaken  in  this  sin,  in 
the  various  early  wars  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Edward, 
and  hard  by  the  road- side,  still  stands 
a  venerable  pine-tree,  from  a  mound 
at  whose  roots  gushes  a  clear  crystal 
spring.  This  is  pointed  out  as  the 
spot  where  the  mangled  corpse  of  Miss 
M'Crea  was  found.  The  tree  is  scored 
with  the  scars  of  bullets,  and  marked 
with  the  lady^s  name,  and  the  date 
1777.  To  this  tree  her  body  is  said 
to  have  been  bound,  and  pierced  witk 
nearly  a  score  of  wounds,  which  crim- 
soned the  spring  with  her  blood.  On 
the  same  day  were  massacred  a  young 
officer,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  under 
his  command,  whose  bodies  were  left 
in  the  same  place,  covered  only  with 
some  brushwood  and  ferns. 

At  Sandyhill,  where  we  paused  for 
an  hour,  we  encountered  traditions  of 
Indian  barbarities,  in  the  history  of 
the  old  French  war  of  1758,  which, 
without  any  romance,  were  singulariy 
revolting.  Fort  Anne,  at  the  end  of 
our  next  stage,  was  the  scene  of  a  hot 
action,  in  the  advance  of  Bargoy 
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in  which  the  Indians  were  thought  to 
have  contributed  something  to  his 
success,  but  even  this  is  doubtful.  We 
had  now  an  easy  stage  of  ten  miles  to 
Whitehall,  during  which  we  debated 
with  Freke  on  the  merits  of  the  un- 
fortunate general,  whose  history  we 
had  retraced  on  the  road. 

The  moon  was  rising  over  the  ravine 
in  which  Whitehall  appears  to  be  built, 
when  we  reached  it,  and  were  set 
down  at  our  inn.  This  place  is  the 
Skenesborough  of  Burgojme's  des- 
patches, and  must  have  changed  its 
name  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  so  happened  that  we  were  detained 
at  this  place  somewhat  longer  than 
we  desired  to  be,  and  when  we  got 
under  weigh  down  the  lake,  we  seemed 
to  have  begun  a  new  journey.  If  I 
may  be  aUowed  to  make  a  similar 

Eause  in  my  stoiy,  I  will  venture, 
efore  going  further,  to  recur  to  the 
history  of  Burgoyne's  expedition, 
which,  with  the  knowledge  of  places 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  impart, 
may  possibly  be  as  interesting  to 
others,  as  it  has  proved  to  my- 
self. 

These  places,  and  the  incidents  at 
which  I  have  rapidly  glanced,  were, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  fami- 
liarly known  in  England  as  those  of  the 
Peninsular  war  are  at  present.  While 
the  issue  of  the  revolt  was  yet  unde- 
cided, the  eloquence  of  Parliament, 
and  the  conversation  of  fashionable 
circles,  kept  them  continually  before 
the  world :  and  long  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contest,  mutual  recrimi- 
nations *and  impassioned  self-defence 
would  not  suffer  their  memory  imme- 
diately to  die.  Succeeding  events 
enabled  men  to  forget  America  for  a 
long  while  ;  and  when  they  again  re- 
cuiTcd  to  her  affairs,  it  was  with  no 
disposition  to  contend  with  the  award 
of  Providence  which  had  made  her  a 
nation.  The  history  of  America  was 
English  history  no  more.  Yet  there 
is  a  period  in  her  history  up  to  which 
an  Englishman  should  be  familiar  with 
it ;  for  he  who  reads  the  speeches  of 
Burke  and  Chatham,  or  reverts  to  the 
Johnsonian  age  of  literature,  will 
otherwise  be  often  at  a  loss  how  to 
regard  events  and  facts  to  which  the 
men  of  those  days  always  referred 
with  the  warmth  of  political  party, 
but  which  we  can  now  examine  with 


candour,  and  judge  without  pr 
or  passion. 

No  man  of  that  day  is  mo 
titled  to  the  candid  retrospect  < 
terity  than  General  Burgoyne, 
one  suffered  more  than  he  fix 
heat  of  contemporaries.  I  hi 
other  interest  in  his  memory  tha 
has  been  inspired  by  my  visit 
scenes  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
observation  that  ho  is  respc 
remembered  in  America,  while 
ever  hears  of  him  in  England.  ] 
therefore,  nothing  to  present 
defence,  but  the  narrative  of  1 
pedition,  as  illustrating  the  jon 
have  described. 

The  war  of  the  American  £ 
tion  opened  with  some  dashii 
ploits  in  the  north,  among  whicl 
of  Allen  and  his  mountaineei'S  c 
mont  are  memoiable,  as  well  fc 
eccentricity  as  for  their  conseqi 
Accompanied  by  the  crack-l 
adventurer  Benedict  Arnold,  h< 
a  descent  upon  Lake  Chai] 
took  Ticonderago  by  surprise 
reduced  the  fort  at  Crown 
Elated  by  success,  and  concer 
probable  that  the  invasion  of  C 
would  be  attended  with  a  rising 
French  in  favour  of  the  colonic 
nold  obtained  a  commission  frc 
Congress  to  attempt  it,  and  a 
succeeded  in  leading  a  small  f 
Quebec,  through  incredible  diffi< 
Emulous  of  Wolfe,  he  would  s 
nothing  short  of  scaling  the  hei 
Abraham ;  and  by  indomitable 
verancc  he  accomplished  thus  n; 
his  enterprise,  and  found  hinu 
the  scene  of  Wolfe^s  death  and  n 
befoi-e  Quebec,  with  less  tha 
hundred  men.  But  there  the  ac 
ment  ceases  to  bear  any  resem 
to  the  event  of  sixteen  years  1 
Arnold  was  not  wanting  in  co 
nevertheless ;  and  after  an  inef 
attempt  to  provoke  a  sortie,  i 
himself  in  a  condition  which 
make  a  siege  ridiculous,  he  W) 
liged  to  make  a  mortifying  d( 
He  returned  again,  in  the  de 
winter,  with  a  larger  force,  nnc 
brave  General  Montgomery,  ai 
wounded  in  a  daring  attempt  to 
the  dty,  while  Montgomery  I 
fell  in  foi*cing  a  barrier  at  Cap 
mond.  Arnold  now  made  a  des 
retreat,  closely  ibUowed  by  Si 
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Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
who  had  repulsed   the  attempt  on 
Quebec.  As  soon  as  the  spring  opened, 
Carleton,  who  had  been  joined  by  Bor- 
gojne,  pursued  him  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  with  extraordinary  energy, 
built  and  fitted  a  fleet  to  chase  Um 
up  the  lakes,  and  regain  the  forts 
which  had  been  taken,  intending  after- 
wards to  press  on  towards  the  Hudson. 
Arnold,  with  equal  activity,  prepared 
a  flotilla  to  meet  him,  and  seems  to 
have   commissioned   himself  as   its 
admiral.    It  was  but  small,  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  he  brought  it  up  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  Bay, 
where  is  now  situated  the  town  of 
PlAttsburgh.    The  fleet  of  Sir  Guy 
mnst  have  presented  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance as  it  appeared  around  Cum- 
berland Head,  the  cape  which  creates 
the  bay,  for  it  was  of  no  less  formid- 
able aforce  than  forty-four  transports, 
twenty   gunboats,    a    radeau,    two 
schooners,    and    one    three-masted 
ship.     Of  these,  however,  only  a  part 
cooid  be  rendered  of  service,  for  the 
wind  was  in  JG&vour  of  Arnold,  who 
had  also  taken  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion with  his  little  squadron,  cotisist- 
ing  of  but  one  sloop,  three  schooners, 
and  several  gondolas  or  galleys.    For 
six  hours  he  stood  fire  like  a  salaman- 
der, and  then,  favoured  by  a  dark 
night  and  a  wind  which  sprang  up 
from  the  north,  he  escaped  with  his 
shattered  fleet,  and  made  his  way  up 
the  lake  unperceived.     Pursued,  by 
Carieton  the  next  day,  he  maintained 
a  running  fire  until  his  leaky  and  dis- 
abled vessels  could  do  no  more;  on 
which,  driving  them   aground,  and 
landing  his  marines,  he  set  them  on 
fire,  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  so  made 
his  way  through  the  woods  to  Crown 
Point,  and  thence   to  ^Ticonderoga. 
Carieton  lost  no  time  in  reducing  the 
former  fortress ;  but  his  delay  in  build- 
ing the  squadron  had  made  it  now  too 
late  to  carry  out  his  projected  advance 
to  the  Hudson,  and  he  did  no  more,|but 
returned  to  Canada,  apparently  satis- 
fied with  having  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  exciting  a  revolt  among  the  French, 
or  of  shutting  out  the  royal  troops 
from  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year, 
Bnrgoyne,  who  had  been  to  England 
in  the  mean  tune,  superseded  Carleton 
as  governor  of  Canada,  who,  though 


an  efficient  officer  and  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  seems  to  have  given 
some  momentary  dissatisfaction  to  the 
ministry.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the 
new  governor  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
Hnds(Mi,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Sur  Henry 
Clinton,  to  open  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  New  York,  seizing  the  inter- 
mediate posts,  and  so  cuttmg  off  ail 
connexion  between  New  England  and 
the  army  in  the  south.  This  plan, 
had  it  been  successful,  would  probably 
have  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  as 
nothing  less  than  so  splendid  a  result 
was  the  object  of  Burgoyne^s  expedi- 
tion, it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
anxiety  it  was  watched  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  prepared  for  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Washington. 

In  June  1777,  the  new  govemw 
ascended  Lake  Champlain.  He  was 
attended  by  a  powerful  airmament, 
consisting,  besides  the  regular  troops, 
of  Cana£an  rangers,  German  merce- 
naries, and  a  ferocious  retinue  of 
savages.  He  immediately  invested 
the  fort  at  Ticonderoga,  by  land  and 
water,  bringing  his  gun-boats  and  firi- 
gates  to  a  point  just  beyond  the  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  sending 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake.  Over  agamst  the  fortress, 
a  little  to  the  south,  and  hardly  a 
thousand  yards  distant,  rises  the  in- 
accessible sugar-loaf  summit  of  Mount 
Defiance,  and  with  great  energy  tiie 
British  general  immediately  com- 
menced the  construction  of  a  road 
up  the  rough  sides  of  this  mountain. 
St  Clair,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
fort,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  vigor- 
ously, having  received  special  in* 
structions  from  Congress,  and  know- 
ing himself  to  be  watched  with  the 
deepest  anxiety  by  the  whole  cbuntiy, 
looked  up  one  morning,  and  found  the 
summit  occupied  by  a  strong  battenr, 
under  command  of  Burgoyne  himself, 
who  had  dragged  his  cannon  up  the 
precipitous  ascent,  with  an  activi^ 
and  enterprise  worthy  of  Wolfe.  It 
was  now  planted  where  it  could,  at 
any  moment,  pour  death  and  destruc- 
tion into  the  fort,  from  whi(^  not  a 
ball  could  be  returned  with  any  effect. 
The  heights  of  Mount  Defiance,  aa 
the  name  imports,  had  been  supposed 
to  defy  escalade;  and  the  dismay  of  St 
Clair  may  be  imagined  when  he  Urns 
beheld  his  garrison  not  only  exposed  to 
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the  fire,  but  also  to  the  jeers  of  the 
enemy,  who  could  observe  his  every 
manoeuvre,  and  count  every  man  with- 
in his  walls.  The  astounded  general 
did  all  that  remained  for  him  to  do. 
He  contrived  to  start  a  flotilla  up  the 
lake,  with  some  stores  and  baggage, 
towards  Skenesborough,  and,  crossing 
to  the  eastern  shore,  commenced  his 
retreat  through  Vermont,  pursued  by  a 
detachment  under  Generals  Frazer  and 
Reidesel,  who  brought  him  to  action 
next  day  at  Castleton,  from  whence 
he  further  retreated  to  Fort  Edward. 
General  Phillips,  on  the  other  shore, 
ascended  Lake  George,  and  captured 
the  fort  at  its  head,  forcing  Schuyler  to 
Fort  Edward,  where  St  Clair  joined 
him,  and  both  together  continued  the 
retreat  down  the  Hudson.  Burgoyne 
himself  pursued  the  flotilla  to  Skenes- 
borough, destroyed  it,  and  followed 
the  American  troops,  who  had  evacu- 
ated the  place,  retreating  to  the  Hud- 
son. Before  he  could  r6ach  Fort 
Edward,  he  was  obliged  to  clear  the 
roads  of  innumerable  trees  which  had 
been  felled  and  thrown  in  his  way; 
and,  besides  contending  with  other 
obstacles,  to  fight  one  obstinate  battle 
at  Fort  Anne.  It  was  August  before 
he  arrived,  and  then  came  the  un- 
avoidable and  fatal  delay  which  I  have 
noticed,  in  transporting  supplies  from 
Lake  George. 

It  was  while  he  was  advancing  to- 
wards Fort  Edward,  that  the  ungo- 
vernable ferocity  of  his  Indian  merce- 
naries became  so  painfully  apparent, 
by  the  butchery  of  Miss  M'Crea,  and 
the  massacre,  of  which  the  tragically 
dramatic  particuUirs  are  these: — ^As 
he  approached  the  Hudson,  he  was 
met  by  an  American  loyalist  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  whose  adhesion  to 
the  royal  standard  he  rewarded  by 
an  appointment  to  a  command.  The 
gentleman  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty,  residing  a  few 
miles  below  Fort  Edward;  and,  be- 
coming alarmed  for  her  safety,  he 
begged  permission  to  have  her  brought 
into  the  British  camp,  which  was  al- 
ready graced  by  the  presence  of  two 
elegant  women,  the  Baroness  Reide- 
sel  and  the  Lady  Harriet  Ackland. 
He  contrived  to  send  her  word  to 
repair  to  the  house  of  a  relative  near 
Fort  Edward,  and  there  to  await  a 
convoy  which  he  would  send  to  con* 


duct  her  farther.  What  the  unhappy 
gentleman  deemed  a  convoy,  or  what 
prevented  his  going  in  person  for  his 
affianced  bride,  does  not  now  appear : 
but  at  the  set  time  he  despatched  a 
party  of  savages  on  the  gallant  errand, 
promising  them  a  barrel  of  rum  as  an 
incentive  to  their  fidelity.  With  some 
misgivings,  perhaps,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  commission,  he  seems  almost 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  sent 
off  a  second  party  of  Indians,  ^th  pro- 
mise of  a  like  reward.  The  lady  was 
at  the  appointed  place  when  the  first 
party  arrived,  and,iinth  her  entertain- 
er, was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  their 
appearance.  Their  conduct,  however, 
was  friendly,  and  they  delivered  a  let- 
ter from  her  lover,  assuring  her  that 
she  might  safely  confide  in  thdr  re- 
spectful behaviour  and  diligent  care. 
With  the  heroism  of  her  sex,  in  cir- 
cumstances so  tryinf;,  she  obeyed 
without  hesitation,  suffered  herself  to 
be  placed  upon  horseback,  and  set  off 
with  her  savage  attendants.  Just  at 
this  time  a  picket,  under  one  Lieut. 
Van  Yechten,  had  been  surprised  near 
the  spring  which  I  have  described  in 
my  journey,  by  the  second  party  of 
Indians,  who  massacred  and  scalped 
the  officer  and  several  of  his  men.  The 
convoy  approached  the  spring  with 
Miss  M^Crca  just  as  the  hornd  tra- 
gedy had  concluded,  and  immediately 
began  to  dispute  with  the  other  party, 
with  furious  outcries  and  ferocioosges- 
turcs.  The  horrors  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lady,  as  she  saw  the  rising  pas- 
sions of  her  conductors,  must  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  she  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  nature  of  theur  quarrel,  which 
was  as  to  which  party  should  have  the 
custody  of  her  person,  and  so  secure 
the  promised  reward.  Thedefenceless' 
creature  remained  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  combatants,  who  began  to  be- 
labour each  other  with  their  muskets. 
The  alarm  which  had  been  given  by 
the  picket,  had  caused  the  officer  in 
command  of  Fort  Edward  to  send  a 
company  of  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Van 
Yechten,  and  as  these  were  now  seen 
approaching,  one  of  the  chiefs,  to  ter- 
minate the  strife,  discharged  his  mus- 
ket at  Miss  MMDrea,  who  instantly 
felL  Then,  seizing  her  by  her  haur, 
which  was  long  and  flowing,  he  cot 
the  scalp,  and  dashed  it  into  the  face 
of  his  antagonist  with  a  fleadish  yelL 
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After  inflictuig  seyeral  additional 
woonids,  both  parties  retreated  towards 
Jort  Aiine,  and  tradition  reports  that 
on  their  way  they  so  far  compromised 
their  quarrel  as  to  divide  their  trophy ; 
so  that,  on  arriving  at  the  fort,  and 
meeting  their  impatient  employer, 
each  of  the  chie&  exhibited  half  of  the 
scalp^  and  claimed  a  proportionate 
payment.  That  Joneses  own  scalp  was 
so  fiur  afifected  as  to  torn  white  in  a 
single  n^t  we  may  readily  1i)elieve, 
and  that  he  soon  died  of  a  broken 
heart  is  a  still  more  credible  part  of 
the  story.  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
an  event  render^  the  name  of  Bnr- 
goyne  a  bugbear  to  scare  babies  in  all 
2ie  neighbonring  country ;  or  that  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Edward,  sSter  in- 
sfkring  the  indignation  of  Burke,  and 
lekindling  the  expiring  ardour  of 
Ohatham,  was  cast  into  the  teeth  of 
Borgoyne  himself,  when  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  senator  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment 1  That  snch  an  attack  was  un- 
Jast  aad  nnmercifoi,  tlie  facts  of  the 
ease,  which  were  longmisrepresented^ 
saffidently  prove ;  yet,  as  Cardinal  de 
Beta  aaid  of  the  Parisians,  that  he 
who  ooQvoked  them  made  an  emetitey — 
so  it  18  tme  historically  that  whoever 
amed  the  American  Indians  made 
them  ^^  hell-honnds  of  war." 

It  was  at  Fort  Edward  that  the 
^Bsasters  of  the  expedition  b^n  to 
present  themselves  to  the  British 
general  as  formidable.  A  detachment 
of  Germans  who  had  made  a  circuit 
into  Vermont,  after  the  reduction  of 
Tieonderoga,  had  been  defeated  in  a 
battle  at  Bennington,  and  now  with 
great  cEfficnlty  rejoined  the  army,  di- 
minished in  numbers,  deprived  of  their 
commaBder,  who  had  been  killed,  and 
strapped  of  their  baggage  and  artillery. 
Another  excursion  under  St  Leger  had 
been  bat  partially  successful ;  and  as 
the  vomit  of  both  these  unfortunate 
episodes,  Burgoyne  found  himself  shorn 
cfooe-sixth  part  of  his  troops.  While 
he  was  sending  his  baggage- wag- 
gons to  Lake  George,  moreover,  the 
American  army,  now  recruited  to  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men,  began  to 
come  back  from  the  Mohawk,  desirous 
of  brk^^g  him  to  an  engagement.  It 
would  have  been  prudent,  perhaps,  bad 
he  Ifdlen  back  upon  Skenesborough, 
and  awaited  farther  supplies  from 
Canada ;  tmt  mh^mi  nnUa  retnrmm 


is  a  pardonable  motto  for  the  pride  <^ 
an  English  general.  As  soon  as  his 
was  able,  therefore,  he  set  forward; 
crossed  the  Hudson  on  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  foraged  on  the  estates  of  Gene- 
ral Schuyler,  and  burned  his  seat  at 
Schuylerville,  and  so  advanced  to 
Stillwater,  where  he  drew  up  his  line 
before  the  American  intrenchments 
on  the  18th  of  September.  The  next 
day  a  mancsuvre  of  some  of  the  troops 
seeking  a  better  position,  was  mistaken 
by  Greneral  Gates  for  an  intended  as- 
sault. A  counter  movement  was  made 
by  the  Americans,  which  produced  a 
collision,  and  the  engagement  soon 
became  general.  It  was  desperately 
maintained,  and  continued  through 
the  day,  the  battle  ending  where  it 
had  begun,  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
see.  Burgoyne  claimed  a  victory, 
and  the  American  general,  Wilkinson, 
coiKfesses  a  drawn  game :  but  it  was 
such  a  victory  as  rendered  another 
battle  almost  sure  defeat.  ^*  It  waa 
one  of  the  largest,  warmest,  and  most 
obstinate  battles,"  says  Wilkinson, 
^^ever  fought  in  Arnica." 

Burgoyne  found  himself  weakened 
by  this  eonflict,  bat  Gates  was  daily  |e- 
ceivingnew  accesnons  to  his  strength. 
The  decisive  action  was  postponed,  on 
both  accounts  no  donbt,  till  the  7^  of 
October.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops,  advancing  towards  the 
American  left  wing  with  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
a  forage  party,  was  furiously  attacked, 
and  the  action  almost  immediately  in- 
volved the  whole  force  of  both  armies. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Engitsh  was 
commanded  by  General  Fn^er,  the 
idol  of  the  army,  and  admired  by  none 
more  heaartily  than  by  his  foes.  Hie 
first  shock  of  the  battle  was  snstabied 
by  him,  and  by  the  grenadiers  under 
ColcHiel  Ackland,  who  were  terriUy 
^augfatered,  while  the  Colonel  Ml 
dangerously  wounded.  Frazer,  ex- 
posing hifloself  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  and  conspicuously  mounted  di 
an  iron-gray,  seemed  the  very  soul  of 
the  batUe,  and  showed  himself  every 
where,  bringing  hismen  into  the  action. 
His  extnumlinaiy  efficieo^,  and  the 
«nthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  tiM 
ranks,  was  noticed  by  the  AnMricana  { 
and  Ck>lonel  Morgan,  of  the  Vh?giBift 
riflemen,  to  whinn  he  waaimmeitisHiiy 
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opposed,  smitten  with  the  incompar- 
able generalship  of  his  antagonist,  is 
said  to  have  resolved  upon  his  fall. 
Drawing  two  of  his  best  marksmen 
aside,  he  pointed  to  his  adversary  and 
said,  "  Do  you  see  yonder  gallant  offi- 
cer? It  is  General  Frazer.  I  admu-e 
and  esteem  him,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  die :  take  your  places,  and 
do  your  duty."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
fdl  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded. 
Burgoyne  commanded  the  whole 
line  in  person,  directing  every  move- 
ment, and  did  all  that  valour  and 
heroism  could  do  to  supply  the  places 
of  the  brave  officers  whose  destruc- 
tion he  observed  with  anguish.  Twice 
he  received  a  bullet,  either  of  which 
might  have  been  fatal — one  passing 
through  his  beaver,  and  the  other 
grazing  his  breast.  The  Earl  of  Bal- 
carres  distinguished  himself  in  rallying 
the  disheartened  infantry ;  and  Brey- 
man,  commanding  the  German  flank, 
fell  dead  on  the  field.  The  Bruns- 
wickers  scattered  like  sheep,  before  a 
man  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  some  German  grenadiers,  who 
served  with  more  spmt  behind  a 
breast-work,  were  driven  from  their 
stockade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  American  general  remained  in 
camp,  overlooking  the  field;  but  his 
officers  fought  bravely,  and  none  more 
so  than  Benedict  Arnold,  who  hated 
him,  and  was  smarting  under  disgrace. 
This  hot-brained  fellow,  however,  had 
no  business  to  be  there.  He  was  not 
only  disobeying  orders,  but  actually 
at  this  time  had  no  command  in  the 
army;  and  yet,  being  in  rank  the  first 
officer  on  the  field,  he  flew  about  issu- 
ing orders,  which  were  generally  obey- 
ed. Gates,  indignant  at  his  presump- 
tion, despatched  a  messenger  after 
him;  but  Arnold,  understanding  the 
design,  evaded  the  message  by  dashing 
into  a  part  of  the  fight  where  no  one 
would  follow  him.  He  seemed  to  court 
death,  acting  more  like  a  madman 
than  a  soldier,  and  driving  up  to  the 
very  muzzles  of  the  artillery.  It  is 
singular  that  to  this  execrable  traitor, 
as  he  aflei*ward3  showed  himself,  was 
owing  the  whole  merit  of  the  man- 
oeuvre which  closed  the  day,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  America  a  battle 
upon  which  her  destinies  hung  sus- 
pended. Flourishing  his  sword,  and 
animating  the  troops  by  his  voice  and 


reckless  contempt  of  danger,  hebrongbt 
them  up  to  the  Hessian  intrenchm^t, 
carried  it  by  assault,  and,  while  spur- 
ring into  the  sally-port,  receired  a  shol 
in  his  leg,  which  killed  his  horse  upon 
the  spot.  It  was  this  crowning  ex- 
ploit that  forced  Burgoyne  back  to  his 
camp,  from  which,  during  the  night,  he 
made  a  creditable  morement  of  his 
troops  to  higher  grounds  withoat  far- 
ther loss.  In  the  morning,  the  aban- 
doned camp  was  occupied  bj  the 
Americans,  who  played  upon  his  new 
position  with  an  incessant  cannonade. 

The  anecdotes  of  this  battle  are  foU 
of  interest,  and  some  of  them  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance.  Soon  after 
the  decisive  turn  of  the  action,  Wil- 
kinson, the  American  officer  whom  I 
have  already  quoted,  was  galloping 
over  the  field  to  execute  some  oMer, 
when  he  heard  a  wounded  person  cry 
out — Protect  me,  sir,  against  thai  hoy. 
He  turned  and  saw  a  British  officer 
wounded  in  both  legs,  who  had  been 
can-led  to  a  remote  part  of  the  field, 
and  left  in  the  angle  of  a  fence,  and  at 
whom  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  was 
coolly  aiming  a  musket.  Wilkinson 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrest  the  atro- 
cious purpose  of  the  youngster,  and  in- 
quiring the  officer's  rank,  was  answered 
— ^^  I  had  the  honour  to  command  the 
grenadiers."  He  of  course  knew  it  to 
be  Colonel  Ackland,  and  humanely 
dismounted,  helped  him  to  a  horse, 
and,  with  aservant  to  take  care  of  him, 
sent  him  to  the  American  camp. 

In  his  own  narrative,  Burgoyne  did 
ample  justice  to  the  rest  of  this  stoiy; 
but  it  will  beai*  to  be  told  again  to 
another  generation.  The  Lady  Har- 
riet Ackland,  as  I  hare  already  said, 
was  in  the  British  camp.  She  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Quebec, 
and  in  the  campaign  of  1776  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  poor  hut  at  Ohambly, 
where  he  had  fallen  dck,  and  there^ 
exposing  herself  to  every  fatlgae  and 
danger,  had  assiduously  minisSered  to 
his  comfort.  She  was  left  at  Tfcon- 
deroga,  under  positive  injonctions  to 
remain  there;  but  her  husband  re- 
ceiving a  wound  in  the  afl^  at  Oas- 
tleton,  while  pursmng  St  Clair,  she 
again  followed  him,  and  became  his 
nurse.  After  this,  refusing  to  retom, 
she  was  transported  in  each  a  oart  as 
could  be  constructed  in  the  camp,  to 
the   different  halting-plaoea   of  the 
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irmy,  alvf  ays  accompanying  her  hns- 
biod  with  the  grenadiers,  and  sharing 
the  peculiar  exposures  of  the  van- 
gotra.  At  Stillwater  she  occupied  a 
tent,  adjoining  the  house  in  which 
Fraaer  expired,  and  which  was  the 
lodge  of  the  Baroness  Beidesel,  who 
with  a  similar  fidelity  had  followed 
the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  accom- 
panied by  her  three  little  children. 
Lady  Ackland  is  described  by  Bur- 
goyne  as  one  of  the  most  delicate,  as 
w^  as  the  most  lovely  of  her  sex. 
She  was  lured  to  all  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  incident  to  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  while  thus  enduring  the 
fatigues  of  military  life,  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  state  in  which  the 
bard^t  matron  requires  the  tenderest 
ud  most  particular  defence. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  inconve- 
aienoes  of  such  a  presence,  the  resid- 
denoe  of  these  ladles  in  the  British 
camp  had  thrown  additional  radiance 
OB  the  sunniest  days  of  hope  and  suc- 
eess,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
they  seemed  as  angels  in  the  eyes  of 
wounded  and  dying  men,  to  whom 
tbfly  ministered  like  sisters  or  mothers. 
Hie  Baroness  herself  has  left  a  touch- 
iQg  account  of  the  scenes  through 
which  she  passed,  in  that  rude  shed 
on  the  Hudson.  *'  On  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober," she  says,  "our  misfortunes 
began."  She  had  invifcd  Burgoyne, 
with  Generals  Phillips  and  Frazer,  to 
dme  with  her  husband ;  but,  as  the 
hour  arrived,  she  observed  a  move- 
ment among  the  troops,  and  some 
In^ans,  in  their  war  finery,  passing 
the  house,  gave  her  notice  of  the'  ap- 
proaching battle  by  their  yelU  of  ex- 
ultation. Immediately  after,  she  heard 
the  report  of  ailillery,  which  grew 
loader  and  louder,  tillthe  skies  seemed 
ooming  down.  At  four  o'clock,  her 
little  table  standing  ready,  instead  of 
the  cheerful  guests  for  whom  she  had 

med,  General  Frazer  was  brought 
pless  and  faint  with  his  wound. 
Away  went  the  untasted  banquet,  and 
a  bed  was  set  in  its  place,  on  which 
the  pale  sufferer  was  laid.  A  surgeon 
examined  the  wound,  and  pronounced 
itm(»rtaL  The  ball  had  passed  through 
the  stomach,  which  was  unfortunately 
distended  by  a  bountiful  breakfast. 
The  general  desired  to  know  the  worst, 
and,  on  learning  his  extremity,  simply 
foquested  that  he  might  be  buried 


on  the  hill,  beside  the  house,  where  a 
redoubt  had  been  erected,  at  the  hour 
of  six  in  the  evening;  but  the  Ba- 
roness afterward  heard  him  sigh  fre- 
quently,— "Oh,  fatal  ambition — poor 
General  Burgoyne,  —  oh,  my  poor 
wife  I"  The  wounded  officers  were 
continually  brought  in,  till  the  little 
hut  became  an  hospital.  General  Bei- 
desel came  to  the  house  for  a  moment, 
towards  nightfall,  but  it  was  only  to 
whisper  to  his  wife  to  pack  up  her 
movables,  and  be  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  retreat.  His  d^ected  coun- 
tenance told  the  rest.  Soon  after, 
Lady  Ackland  was  informed  of  her 
husband's  misfortune,  and  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp. 

ConsoUng  her  distressed  compan- 
ion, and  ministering  to  the  wounded 
gentlemen — hushing  her  little  ones 
lest  they  should  disturb  General  Fra- 
zer, and  collecting  her  camp-furniture 
for  the  anticipate  remove — thus  did 
the  fair  Beidesel  spend  the  long  dark 
night  that  followed.  Towards  three 
in  the  morning,  they  told  her  that  the 
Greneral  showed  signs  of  speedy  dis- 
solution ;  and,  lest  they  should  mter- 
fere  with  the  composure  of  the  dying 
man,  she  wrapped  up  her  little  ones 
and  carried  them  into  the  cellar.  He 
lingered  till  eicht  o'clock,  frequently 
apologising  to  the  lady  for  the  trouble 
he  caused  her.  All  day  long,  the  body 
in  its  winding-sheet  lay  in  the  little 
room  among  the  sufferers,  the  ladies 
moving  about  in  their  charitable  mi- 
nistries, with  these  lamentable  sights 
before  them,  and  the  dreadful  cannon- 
ade incessantly  in  their  ears.  General 
Gates,  now  in  possession  of  the  British 
trenches,  was  assailing  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  troops,  which,  with  the 
house  occupied  by  the  Baroness,  was 
becoming  every  hour  more  untenable. 
Burgoyne  had  decided  upon  a  further 
retreat ;  but,  magnanimously  resolved 
to  fulfil  General  Frazer's  request  to 
the  letter,  would  not  stir  till  six  o'clock. 
This  was  the  more  noble,  as  the  enemy 
was  now  advancing,  and  had  set  fire 
to  a  house  not  far  off,  which  was 
buildingfor  the  better  accommodation 
of  the  Beidesel.  At  the  hour,  the 
corpse  was  brought  out,  amid  the 
impressive  scenes  of  fire  and  slaugl 
and  under  the  constant  roar  of  a  ^- 
lerv.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  i 
erals  to  the  redoubt.    The  proc 
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not  being  onderstood,  and  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  American  general,  was 
made  the  mark  of  the  cannon,  and  the 
ballfi  began  to  fall  thick  and  heavy 
around  the  grave.      Several  passed 
near  the  Baroness,  as  she  stood  trem- 
bling for  her  husband  at  the  door  of 
the  lodge.    Borgovne  himself  has  de- 
scribed' this  remarkable  funeral,  to 
which,  owing  to  the  intrepidity  of  the 
priest,  the  rites  of  the  Church  were  not 
wanting.     The  balls  bounded  upon 
the  redoubt,  and  scattered  the  earth 
alUce  upon  the  corpse  and  the  train  of 
mourners ;  but  "  with  steady  attitude, 
and  unaltered  voice,"  says  Burgoyne, 
the  clergyman,  Mr  Brudenel,  read  the 
burial  service,  rendered  doubly  solemn 
by  the  danger,  the  booming  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  constant  fall  of  shot. 
The  shades  of  a  clouded  evening  were 
closing  upon  that  group  of  heroes,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  standing  together 
in  the  shadow  of  death ;  but  some  good 
angel  waved  his  wing  around  the  holy 
rite,  and  not  one  of  them  was  harmed. 
That  night  the  army  commenced  its 
retreat,  leaving  the  hospital  with  three 
hundred  sick  and  wounded    to  the 
mercy  of  General  Gates,  who  took 
charge  of  them  with  the  greatest  hu- 
manity.   Lady  Acklaud  demanded  to 
be  sent  to  her  husband ;  but  Burgoyne 
could  only  oflfer  her  an  open  boat  in 
which  to  descend  the  Hudson,  and  the 
night  was  rainy.    Nothing  daunted, 
she  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of, Burgoyne,  who  on  a  piece 
of  dirty  wet  paper   scrawled  a  few 
words,  commending  her  to  General 
Gates,  and  suffered  her  to  embark. 
What  a  voyage,   in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  on  those  lone  waters  of  the 
Hudson  I  The  American  sentinel  heard 
the  approach  of  oars,  and  hailed  the 
advancing  stranger.  Her  only  watch- 
word was — a  woman !    The  sentinel 
may  be  forgiven  for  scarce  trusting 
liis  senses,  and  refusing  to  let  such  an 
apparition  go  on  shore,  till  a  superior 
officer  could  be  heard  from ;  but  it  was 
a  cheerless  delay  for  the  faithful  wife. 
As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  known 
that  Lady  Ackland  was  the  stranger, 
she  was  welcomed  to  the  American 
camp,  where,  *'  it  is  due  to  justice," 
says  BurgojTie,  "  to  say  that  she  was 
received  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect  that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and 
her  fortunes  deserved." 


The  Hudson  girdled  the 
intrenchments  to  which  the  '. 
general  now  retired,  and  its  fore 
all  in  possession  of  the  An 
forces.  By  means  of  these  fon 
had  regained  the  forts  on  Lake  C 
and  the  road  to  Skenesborouc 
all  retreat  was  cut  off — even  fl 
perate  retreat  which  Burgoyi 
proposed,  of  abandoning  artilk 
baggage,  and  carrying  nothing 
but  bodies  and  souls.  Yet  for  si 
his  proud  soul  stood  firm,  un 
endure  or  even  face  the  thoi 
surrender.  The  American  bj 
were  constantly  at  play  upon  hii 
Blood  was  the  price  of  the  wate: 
they  were  forced  to  bring  fn 
river.  The  house  which  coi 
the  Baroness  and  her  children, 
in  the  cellar,  was  riddled  witl 
A  soldier,  whose  leg  was  un( 
knife  of  the  surgeon,  had  th< 
carried  off  by  a  ball  as  he  la 
the  table.  After  six  such  day 
Burgoyne  saw  that  there  was  n 
He  signed  *'  the  articles  of  C 
tion,"  and  the  next  day  surrenc 
the  field  of  Saratoga.  "  Fro 
day,"  says  a  British  writer,  "  A 
was  a  nation." 

After  the  surrender,  the  B 
Reidesel  went  to  join  her  husl 
the  American  camp.  Seate 
calash  with  her  children,  she 
through  the  American  lines,  j 
ing  such  a  touching  picture  of 
virtue,  as  awed  even  the  c 
soldiers,  and  moved  them  to  ' 
she  passed  along.  She  was  m 
gentleman  Avho  had  once  enjo 
command  of  the  army  in  which 
became  a  guest ;  one  whose  pa 
no  injury  from  his  country  coul 
feet, and  whose  gallantry  and  pc 
no  severity  from  his  foes  could 
Taking  the  children  from  the 
he  affectionately  kissed  them,  i 
senting  his  hand  to  their  motl 
pleasantly, — "  You  tremble,  i 
I  beg  you  not  to  be  afraid." 
plied, — "  Sir,  your  manner  cm 
me ;  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
band  and  a  father  I "  She  soo 
that  it  was  General  Schuyler : 
afterwards  had  the  happiness  ( 
taining  both  her  and  General  li 
with  Lady  Ackland,  her  husbs 
Burgoyne  himself,  at  his  ho 
mansion  in  Albany,  ^^  not  as  ei 
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says  the  Baroness,  "  but  as  friends." 
W  hile  thus  entertained,  Burgoyne  said 
one  day  to  his  host, — *'  You  rfiow  me 
much  kindness,  though  I  have  done 
you  much  harm."  "  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  war,"  answered  Schuyler;  '*let 
Us  say  no  more  on  the  subject."  The 
author  of ''  Hochelaga  "  adds  the  fol- 
lowing painful  stoiy,  with  reference  to 
Colonel  Ackland.  On  a  public  occasion 
in  England,  he  heard  a  person  speak- 
ing of  the  Americans  as  cowards.  **  He 
indignantly  rebuked  the  libeller  of  his 
gallant  captors ;  a  duel  ensued  the  next 
morning,  and  the  noble  and  grateful 
solder  was  carried  home  a  corpse." 

Of  poor  General  Burgoyne,  we  hare 
partially  anticipated  the  subsequent 
history.  His  military  career  closed 
with  this  defeat ;  and  though,  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  took  a  seat  in 
parliament,  his  chief  business,  as  a 
senator,  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
defence  against  repeated  assaults  from 
his  enemies.  Though  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  to  his  grave  the  appear- 
ance of  a  discouraged  and  broken  man, 
he  amused  himself  with  literary  pur- 
suits, and  in  1786  was  the  popular 
author  of  a  successftd  play,  entitled 
"The  Heiress."  About  six  years 
later,  he  was  privately  committed  to 
his  grave,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  field  of  Saratoga  may 
not  be  regarded  by  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  by  Americans,  with  emo- 
tions as  near  akin  to  pleasure  as  the 
liorrors  of><jamage  wiU  allow.  It  is  a 
field  from  which  something  of  honour 
fiows  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  in 
the  singular  history  of  which  even  our 


holy  religion,  and  the  virtues  of  do- 
mestic lifb,  were  nobly  illustrated.  On 
the    one    side   was   patriotism,    on 
the  other  loyalty ;  on  both  sides  cour- 
tesy. If  the  figures  of  the  picture  are 
at  first  fierce  and   repulsive  —  the 
figures    of  brethren   armed  against 
brethren,  of  mercenary  Gktrmans  and 
frantic  savages,    Canadi«i   rangers 
and  American  ploughmen,  all  bristling 
together  with  the  horrid  front  of  war 
— ^what  8  charm  of  contrast  is  pre- 
sented, when  among  these  stem  and 
forbidding  groups  is  beheld  the  form 
of  a  Chr^tian  woman  moving  to  and 
fro,  disarming  every  heart  of  every 
emotion  but  reverence,  softening  the 
misfortunes  of  defeat,  and  checking 
the  elation  of  victory !  The  American 
may  justly  tread  that  battle-ground 
with  veneration  for  the  achievement 
which  secured  to  his  country  a  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  not 
without  a  holy  regard  for  the  disasters, 
which  were  as  the  travail-throes  of 
England,  in  giving  her  daughter  birth. 
And  the  Briton,  acknowledging  the 
necessity  of  the  separation,  as  arismg 
from  the  nature  of  things,  may  always 
feel  that  it  was  happily  effected  at 
Saratoga,  where,  if  British  fortime 
met  with  a  momentary  reverse,  Bri- 
tish valour  was    untarnished;    and 
where  History,  if  she  declines  to  add 
the  name  of  a  new  field  to  the  ancient 
catalogue  of  England's  victories,  turns 
to  a  fairer  page,  and  gives  a  richer 
glory  than  that  of  conquest  to  her  old 
renown,  as  she  records  the  simple 
story  of  female  virtue,  heroism,  fidelity, 
and  piety,  and  inscribes  the  name  of 
Lady  Harriet  Acklaio). 
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A  TALK  OP  THB  BIVOUAC. 


The  green  slope  of  a  liill,  at  the 
base  of  a  southern  spur  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, presented,  upon  a  spring  night 
of  the  year  1837,  a  scene  of  unusual 
life.    The  long  grass,  rarely  pressed 
save  by  some  errant  mountain-goat, 
or  truant  donkey  from  the  plain,  was 
now  laid  and  trodden  beneath  the  feet 
and  hoofs  of  a  host  of  men  and  horses ; 
the  young  trees,  neglected  by  the  wood- 
cutter in  favour  of  maturer  timber, 
resounded  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
foraging-hatchet.    Up  the  centre  of 
the  hill,  an  avenue,  bai-e  of  wood,  but 
not  less  grass-grown  than  the  other 
portions  of  the  slope,  communicated 
with  the  steep  and  rocky  path  that 
zigzagged  up  the  face  of  the  superior 
mountain.      On  either  side  of  this 
road — if  such  the  track  might  be  called, 
that  was  only  marked  by  absence  of 
trees — several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
hussars,  lancers,  and  light  dragoons, 
had  established  their  bivouac.   There 
had  been  hard  fighting  over  that  ground 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  ; 
but  with  this  the  horsemen  had  little 
to  do.    On  the  other  hand,  the  frag- 
ments of  smoked  paper  strewing  the 
grass  showed  that  musketeers  had 
been  busy,  and  many  cartridges  ex- 
pended, amongst   those  very  trees, 
where  the  enemy  had  made  a  vigor- 
ous stand  before  he  was  driven  up 
and  finally  over  the  mountain  by  the 
Queen's  troops.  A  little  higher,  where 
less  cover  was  to  be  had,  dead  bodies 
lay  thick  ;  and  there  had  been  a  very 
fair  sprinkling  of  the  same,  in  great 
part  despoiled  of  clothes  by  the  re- 
tiring Carlists,  upon  the  luxuriant 
pasture  the  Christino  cavalry  now 
occupied.    From  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  bivouac,  however,  these 
offensive  objects  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  dragged  away.    The  in- 
fantry were  further  in  advance  up 
the  mountain,  and  on  the  right  and 
left.    The  enemy  having  vacated  the 
plain  on  the  approach  of  a  superior 
force,  the  cavalry  had  scarcely  got  a 
charge,  but  had  had,  upon  the  other 
hand,  a  large  amount  of  trotting  to 
and  firo,  of  scrambling  through  rugged 
lanes,  and  toiling  over  heavy  fields. 


They  had  also  had  a  pretty  view  of 
the  fighting,  in  which  they  were  pre- 
vented taking  a  share,  but   which 
their  brass  bands  frequently  encou- 
raged by  martial  and  patriotic  melo- 
dies ;  and  they  had  received  more 
than  one  thorough  drenchmg  fh>m  the 
heavy  showers  that  poured  down  at 
brief  intervals  from  sunrise  till  even- 
ing.   The  sun  had  set,  however,  in  a 
clear  blue  sky ;  the  stars  shone  brightly 
out;  the  air  was  fresh  rather  than 
cold ;  and,  but  for  the  extreme  wet- 
ness of  the  grass,  the  night  was  by  no 
means  unfavourable  for  a  bivouac. 
This  inconvenience  the  men  obviated, 
in  some  measure,  by  cutting  away 
the  long  rank   herbage  with    theur 
sabres,  in   curcles   round  the  fires, 
made  with  some    difficulty  out    of 
the  green  moist  branches  df  oak  and 
apple-trees ;  and  which,  for  a  while, 
gave  out  more  smoke  than  flame^  more 
stench  than  warmth. 

It  chanced  to  be  my  turn  for  duty 
that  night;  and  this  prevented  my 
following  the  example  of  most  of  my 
brother-officers,  who,  after  eating  theur 
share  of  some  Carlist  sheep,  (the  lazy 
commissariat  mules  were  nur  behind,) 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks, 
with  logs  or  valises  under  their  heads, 
and  with  the  excellent  resolntion  of 
making  but  one  nap  of  it  firom  that 
moment  till  the  reveillde  sounded.  I 
was  not  prevented  sleeping,  certainly; 
but  now  and  then  I  had  to  ronse  my- 
self and  go  the  round  of  the  portion 
of  the  encampment  occupied  by  my 
regiment,  to  see  that  the  horses  were 
properly  picketed,  the  sentries  at  their 
posts,  and  that'aU  was  rj^t  and  con- 
formable to  regulation.  Then  I  would 
lie  down  again  and  take  a  nap,  some- 
times at  one  fire,  sometimes  at  an- 
other. At  last,  a  conple  of  hoars  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  was  puzzled  to  find 
one  to  lie  down  at ;  for  tiie  biTOiiac 
was  buried  in  sleep,  and  the  neglected 
fires  had  been  allowed  to  die  oat,  or 
to  become  mere  heaps  of  smonldeiing 
ashes.  I  betook  myself  to  the  one 
that  gave  the  greatest  symptoms  of 
warmth,  and  on  which,  Jast  as  I 
reached  it,  a  soldier  threw  an  armftd 
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of  small  branches.    Then,  falling  on 
his  knees  and  hands,  and  lowering  his 
head  till  his  chin  nearly  toadied  the 
ground,  he  blew  lustily  upon  the  em- 
bers, which  glowed  and  sparkled,  and 
finally  blazed  up,  casting  a  red  light 
upon  his  brown  and  mustachcd  coun- 
tenance.     I  recognised  a  German 
belonging  to  my  troop.     We   had 
several  Germans  and  Poles,  and  one 
or  two  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  in 
the  regiment ;  some  of  them  political 
refugees,  driven  by  want  to  a  station 
below  their  breeding ;  others,  scamps 
and  deserters  from  ditFerent  services, 
but  nearly  all  smart  and  daring  sol- 
diers.   This  man,  Ileinzel  by  name, 
was  leather  one  of  the  scampisli  sort ; 
not  that  he  had  ever  suffered  punish- 
ment beyond  extra  guanls  or  a  night 
in  the  black  hole,  but  he  was  reckless 
and  unsteady,  which  prevented  his  be- 
ing made  a  sergeant,  as  he  otherwise 
assuredly  would  have  been ;  for,  in  spite 
of  a  very  ugly  physiognomy  of  the  true 
Tartar  type,  he  was  a  smart-looking 
soldier,  a  devil  to  fight,  and  a  good 
writer  and  accountant.     He  had  been 
a  corporal  once,  but  had  been  reduced 
for  thrashing  two  Spanish  peasants, 
whilst  under  the  influence  of  aguar- 
diente.    Ho  said  they  had  tried  to 
make  him  desert;  which  was  likely 
enough,  for  they  had  certainly  fur- 
nished him  with  the  licjuor  gratis, — an 
improbable  act  of  generosity  without 
ail  object.     But  he  could  not  prove  the 
alleged  inveiglement ;  the  civil  autho- 
rities, to  whom  the  boors  had  com- 
plained, pressed  for  satisf^action  ;  aud 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  even  an 
appearance  of  excess  on  the  part  of 
mercenary   troops,   often    too    much 
disposed   to  ill-treat  the  inoft'ensive 
peasantry.     I  had  a  liking  for  Ilein- 
zel, whom  I  fancied  above  his  station. 
He  spoke  tolerable  French ;  had  ra- 
pidly picked  up  Knglish  in  our  regi- 
ment ;  aud  expressed  himself,  in  his 
own  language,  in  terms  showing  him 
to  spring  from  a  better  class  than  that 
whence  private  soldiers  generally  pro- 
ceed.    Moreover,  he  had  a  mellow 
voice,  knew  a  host  of  German  songs, 
and  although  not  a  tithe  of  the  squad- 
ron understood  the  words,  all  listened 
with  pleased  attention  when  he  sang 
upon   the    march    Arndt's    dashing 
ditty  in  honour  of  Prince  Bluchcr, — 
every  note  of  which  has  a  sound  of 
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clashing  steel  and  clanging  trumpet, 
Hauff's. milder  and' more  sentimental 

"  SteU'  ich  in  anatnr  Mittenutcht/' 

and  other  popular  Soldaten-lieder, 
Not  very  freciuently,  however,  could 
he  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing ;  for  ho 
was  of  humour  taciturn,  not  to  say 
sullen.  He  would  drink  to  excess 
when  the  chance  was  afforded  him  ; 
and  although  he  could  bear  an  im- 
mense deal  either  of  wine  or  brandy 
without  its  affecting  his  head,  he  was 
oflener  the  worse  for  liquor  than  any 
other  foreigner  in  the  squadron,  with 
the  exception  of  one  infernal  Pole, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  special  pro- 
tection of  Bacchus,  and  would  find 
means  to  get  drunk  as  the  sow  of 
Davy  when  the  rest  of  the  regiment 
were  reduced  to  the  limpid  ele- 
ment. • 

Having  got  up  a  respectable  blaze, 
Heinzel  produced  from  hislschapska 
a  small  wooden  pipe  and  a  bag  of 
tobacco ;  filled  the  former,  lit  it  at 
the  fire,  and  with  an  "  Erlauhen  Sie^ 
Herr  Lieutenant ^^^  (he  usually  spoko 
German  to  me,)  seated  himself  at  a 
respectful  distance  upon  a  fallen  tree- 
trunk,  on  one  end  of  which  I  had 
taken  my  station. 

"  A  cold  morning,  Heinzel,"  said  I. 

**  Veiy  cold.  Heir  Lieutenant;  will 
yon  take  a  schnapps^  sir?" 

And  from  the  breast  of  his  jacket 
he  pulled  out  a  leather-covered  fiask, 
more  than  half  full,  fi*om  which  I 
willingl}'  imbibed  a  dram  of  very  re- 
spectable S])anish  brandy.  Consider- 
ing the  absence  of  rations,  and  our 
consequent  reduction,  since  the  pre- 
ceding morning,  from  beef,  bread,  and 
wine,  to  quivering  mutton  and  spring 
water,  I  at  first  gave  Heinzel  infinite 
credit  for  having  husbanded  this  drop 
of  comfort.  But  I  presently  dis- 
covered that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
morning  glass  to  no  excess  of  sobriety 
on  his  part,  but  to  his  having  fallen 
in  with  a  Spanish  canteen- woman, 
whom  he  had  beguiled  of  a  flaskful  in 
exchange  for  two  lawful  reals  of  the 
realm. 

The  cordial  had  invigorated  and 
refreshed  me,  and  I  no  longer  felt  in- 
clined to  sleep.  Neither  to  all  appear- 
ance did  Heinzel,  who  sat  in  an  easy 
soldierly  attitude  upon  his  end  of  ♦' 
log,  gazing  at  the  fire  and  smok 
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silence.  It  occurred  to  roe  as  a  g^ood 
opportunity  to  learn  if  my  suspicions 
were  well-founded,  and  if  he  had  not 
once  been  something  better  than  a  pri- 
vate dragoon  in  the  service  of  her 
Catholic  majesty.  We  were  alone, 
with  the  exception  of  one  soldier,  who 
lay  at  length,  and  apparently  asleep, 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  closely 
wrapped  in  his  red  cloak,  whose  collar 
partially  concealed  his  face. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  said  I  to  Heinzel. 

The  German  rose  from  his  seat, 
walked  round  the  fire,  and  drew  the 
cloak  collar  a  little  aside,  disclosing  a 
set  of  features  of  mild  and  agreeable 
expression.  The  man  was  not  asleep, 
or  else  the  touching  of  his  cloak 
awakened  him,  for  I  saw  the  firelight 
glance  upon  his  eyes  ;  but  he  said  no- 
thing, and  Heinzel  retmned  to  bis 
place. 

"  It  is  Franz  Schmidt." 

I  knew  this  young  man  well,  al- 
though he  belonged  to  a  different 
squadron,  as  an  exceedingly  clean 
well-behaved  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
most  daring  fellows  that  ever  threw 
leg  over  saddle.  In  fact,  from  the 
colonel  downwards,  no  man  was  better 
known  than  Schmidt.  lie  was  a  splen- 
did horseman,  and  had  attracted  notice 
upon  almost  the  first  day  he  joined, 
by  a  feat  of  equitation.  There  was  a 
horse  which  had  nearly  broken  the 
heart  of  the  riding-master,and  the  bones 
of  every  man  who  had  mounted  him. 
The  brute  would  go  pretty  quietly  in 
the  riding-school,  but  as  soon  as  he 
got  into  the  ranks,  he  took  offence  at 
something  or  other — whether  the  nu- 
merous society,  the  waving  of  pennons, 
or  the  sounds  of  the  trumpet,  it  was 
impossible  to  decide — and  started  oft' 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  kicking  and 
capering,  and  playing  every  imagin- 
able prank.  The  rough-riders  had  dl 
tried  him,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
him.  Still,  as  he  was  a  showy  young 
horse,  the  colonel  was  loath  to  have 
him  cast ;  when  one  day,  as  we  went 
out  to  drill,  and  Beelzebub,  as  the  men 
had  baptised  the  refractory  beast,  had 
just  given  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in 
the  regiment  a  severe  fall,  Schmidt 
volunteered  to  mount  him.  His  offer 
was  accepted.  He  was  in  the  saddle 
in  a  second ;  but  before  his  right  foot 
was  in  the  stirrup,  or  his  lance  in  the 
bucket,  the  demon  was  oft'  with  him, 


over  a  stiff  wall  and  a  broad  ditcb, 
and  across  a  dangerous  countiy,  at  a 
slapping  pace.  Schmidt  rode  beaati- 
folly.  Nothing  could  stir  him  from 
his  saddle ;  he  endured  thebiick-lea|>s 
and  other  wilful  eccentricities  of  his 
headstrong  steed  with  perfect  indifier- 
encc,  and  amused  himself,  as  he  fk»w 
over  the  country,  by  going  throagh 
the  lance-exercise,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  I  ever  beheld.  At  last  he 
got  the  horse  in  hand,  and  circled  him 
in  a  large  heavy  field,  till  the  sweat 
ran  off  his  hide  in  streams ;  then  he 
trotted  quietly  back  to  the  colnmn. 
From  that  hour  he  rode  the  beast, 
which  became  one  of  the  best  and  most 
docile  chargers  in  the  corps.  Beelcebnb 
had  found  his  master,  and  knew  It. 

The  attention  Schmidt  drew  upon 
himself  by  this  incident,  was  sustained 
by  subsequent  peculiarities  in  his  con- 
duct. The  captain  of  his  troop  wished 
to  have  him  made  a  corporal ;  bat  he 
refused  the  grade,  although  he  might 
be  well  assured  it  would  Ic^  to  higher 
ones.  He  preferred  serving  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  did  his  dnty  admir- 
ably, but  was  more  popular  with  his 
o£Scers  than  with  his  comrades,  on 
account  of  his  reserved  manner,  and 
of  the  little  disposition  he  showed  to 
share  the  sports  or  revels  of  the  latter. 
Before  the  enemy  he  was  fearless 
almost  to  a  fault,  exposing  his  life  for 
the  mere  pleasure,  as  it  seemed,  of 
doing  so,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered.  He  did  not  cotton  much,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  with  any  one,  but  in  his 
more  sociable  moments,  and  when  their 
squadrons  happened  to  be  together, 
he  was  more  frequently  seen  with 
Heinzel  than  with  any  body  else.  In 
manner  he  was  very  mild  and  qniet, 
exceedingly  silent,  and  would  some- 
times pass  whole  days  without  opening 
his  lips,  save  to  answer  to  his  name 
at  roll-call. 

To  return,  however,  to  Master  Hein- 
zel. I  was  resolved  to  learn  something 
of  his  history,  and,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out,  began  to  speak  to  him  of 
his  native  country,  genefally  the  best 
topic  to  open  a  German^s  heart,  and 
make  him  communicative.  Hdnael 
gave  into  the  snare,  and  gradually  I 
brought  him  to  talk  of  huiself.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  own  country — ^thinking  it  possible 
he  might  be  a  deserter  fixna  BOiiie  Ger- 
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■Ml  MTfiee ;  tat  his  replf  wsb  con- 
infietofjr  of  this  BoiioB. 

**  An  ajierrioe  lifts  been  in  Sptin, 
4r^*'%»mtA;  "aaditisnottwojeeis 
daHDelinl  pot  on  a  soldier^s  ooAt, 
iMiongk  in  one  sense,  I  may  saj,  I 
was  bon  in  tlM  aim  J.  For  I  first  saw 
figlil  «B  the  disastroas  day  of  Wa- 
^na,  and  my  HUber,  an  Anstrian 
mmidier,  was  kflled  at  the  bridge  of 
Znaym.  Mj  mother,  a  sutler,  was 
wanided  in  the  breast  by  a  spent  bdl 
whilst  sopportiBg  his  head,  and  trying 
So  leeall  the  life  ttwt  had  fled  for  ever; 
and  slthoagfa  she  thongfat  littie  of  the 
hart  at  tlra  time,  it  occasioned  her 
death  a  tow  months  afterwards." 

*^  A  mdancho^ start  in  the  world,** 
I  lemarloed.  '*  The  regiment  shoold 
kaTS  adopted  and  made  a  seedier  of 
tiie  child  bom  within  sonnd  of  cannon, 
aad  deprived  of  both  father  and  mo- 
iher  by  the  chances  of  war.** 

^*  Better  tor  me  if  the  regiment  had, 
I  dare  say,**  reined  Heinzel;  *^bnt 
somebody  else  adopted  me,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  old  enongfa  to  do  some- 
thing for  myself,  fighting  was  no 
longer  in  ihshion.  I  might  think  my- 
self tacky  that  I  was  not  left  to  die  by 
tbe  road-side,  for  in  those  days  sol- 
diers* orphans  were  too  plenty  for  one 
in  a  hundred  to  find  a  foster-father.^' 

"  And  who  acted  as  yours  ?  " 

"  An  elderly  gentleman  of  Wnrz- 
bnrg,  at  whose  door  my  mother,  over- 
come by  fatigue  and  sickness,  one 
evening  fell  down.  Incapacitated  by 
Si-health  from  pursuing  her  former 
laborious  and  adventurous  occupation, 
she  had  wandered  that  far  on  her  way 
to  Nassau,  her  native  country.  She 
never  got  there,  but  died  at  Wurzburg, 
and  was  burled  at  the  charges  of  the 
excellent  Ulrich  Esch,  who  further 
smooj;hed  her  dying  pillow  by  the 
promise  that  I  should  be  cared  for, 
and  brought  up  as  his  child.  Herr 
Esch  had  been  a  shopkeeper  in  Co- 
logne, but  having  early  amassed,  by 
dint  of  industry  and  frugality,  the 
moderate  competency  he  coveted,  he 
had  retired  from  business,  and  settled 
down  in  a  snug  country-house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Wurzburg,  where  he  fell 
in  lov^  and  got  married.  Since  then 
several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
union,  in  other  respects  happy,  had 
proved  childless.  It  was  a  great  vexa- 
tion to  the  worthy  man  and  to  his 


meek  sweet-tenqterod  B|Kmse,  whea 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  admit 
the  small  probability  of  tiieir  ever 
being  blessed  with  a  femily.  Herr 
Esch  tried  to  draw  oonsolation  from 
his  pipe,  his  wife  from  her  pet  dosa 
and  birds;  but  these  were  poor  snbsu« 
tntes  for  the  cheering  presence  of  chil« 
dren,  and  more  than  onee  the  pair  had 
consnlted  together  on  the  propriety  of 
adopting  a  child.  They  still  demumd, 
however,  when  my  mother's  arrival 
and  subsequent  death  pat  an  end  to 
their  indedsion.  The  kind-hearted 
people  received  her  into  their  house, 
and  bestowed  every  care  npon  her, 
and,  when  she  departed,  they  took 
me  before  the  jnstice  of  peace,  and 
formally  adopted  me  as  theb*  child. 
For  some  months  my  situation  was 
most  enviable.  True,  that  old  Hann- 
chen,  the  sonr  housekeeper,  looked 
npon  me  with  small  favour,  and  was 
occasionally  heard  to  mutter,  when 
my  presence  gave  her  additional  tron« 
ble,  something  abont  beggar's  brats 
and  foundlings.  True  also  that  Fido, 
the  small  white  lapdog,  viewed  ma 
with  mamfest  jealonsy,  and  that 
Mops,  the  big  poodle,  made  felonious 
attempts  to  bite,  whkh  finally  occa- 
sioned his  banishment  firom  the  pre- 
mises. I  was  too  young  to  be  sensiUe 
to  these  small  outbreaks  of  envy,  and 
my  infancy  glided  h^pily  away ;  when 
suddenly  there  was  great  jubilee  in  the 
house,  and,  after  eight  years  of  childless 
wedlock,  Madame  Esch  presented  her 
husband  with  a  son.  This  event  made 
a  vast  difiercnce  in  my  position  and 
prospects,  although  I  still  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  my  lot.  My  worthy 
foster-parents  did  their  duty  by  me, 
and  did  not  forget,  in  their  gush  of 
joy  at  the  birth  of  a  child  to  their  old 
age,  the  claims  of  the  orphan  they  had 
gathered  up  at  their  door.  In  due  time 
I  was  sent  to  school,  where,  being  ex- 
tremely idle,  I  remained  unusually 
late  before  I  was  held  to  have  amassed 
a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  qua- 
lify me  for  a  seat  on  a  high  stool  in  a 
Wurzburg  connting-honse.  I  was  a 
desperately  lazy  dog,  and  a  bit  of  a 
scapegrace,  with  a  turn  for  making 
bad  verses,  and  ridiculous  ideas  on  the 
sntyject  of  liberty,  both  individual  I 
national.  Mv  foster-father's  in 
was  to  establish  me,  after  a  i^ 
period  of  probation,  hi  a  shop  <M 
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business  ot  my  own ;  but  the  accounts 
he  got  of  me  from  my  employers  were 
so  unsatisfactory,  and  one  or  two  mad 
pranks  I  played  caused  so  much  scan- 
dal in  the  town,  that  he  defeired  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  and  thinking 
that  absence  from  home,  and  a  strict 
taskmaster,  might  be  beneficial,  he 
started  me  off  to  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  where  a  clerk's  place  was  ready 
for  me  in  the  oflSce  of  the  long-estab- 
lished and  highly  respectable  firm  of 
Schraube  &  Co." 

Here  Heinzel  broke  off  the  narrative 
strain  into  which  he  had  insensibly 
fallen,  and  apologised  for  intruding 
upon  me  so  commonplace  a  tale.  But 
he  had  got  into  the  vein,  I  saw,  and 
was  willing  enough  to  go  on  ;  and,  on 
my  part,  I  was  curious  to  hear  his  story 
out,  although  I  had  already  assigned 
to  it,  m  my  mind,  the  not  unnatural 
termination  of  flight  from  a  severe 
employer,  renunciation  by  the  adop- 
tive father,  and  consequent  destitution 
and  conipulsoiy  enlistment.  I  begged 
him  to  continue,  and  he  did  not  need 
much  pressing. 

"  Frankfort  is  a  famous  place  for 
Jews,"  continued  Heinzel,  "  and  Jews 
are  notoriously  sharp  men  of  business ; 
but  the  entire  synagogue  might  have 
been  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
thorough  Hebrew  in  character  and 
practice  than  that  very  Christian  mer- 
chant, Herr  Johann  Schraube.  He 
was  one  of  those  persons  who  seem 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  themselves  as  disa- 
gi'ceable  as  possible.  A  little,  bandy- 
legged, ill-made  man,  with  small  ferret's 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of 
unbounded  obstinacy  and  self-conceit ; 
he  had  a  pleasant  way  of  repeating 
his  own  words  when  he  ought  to  have 
listened  to  the  answer,was  never  known 
to  smile  except  when  he  had  made 
somebody  miserable,  or  to  grant  a 
favour  till  he  had  surlily  refused  it  at 
least  half-a-dozen  times.  His  way  of 
speaking  was  like  the  snap  of  a  dog. 
Eveiy  body  about  him  hated  and  fear- 
ed him;  his  wife  and  children,  his  ser- 
vants, his  clerks,  and  even  his  partner, 
a  tall  strapping  fellow  who  could  have 
crushed  him  with  his  foot  like  a  weasel, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  literally  trem- 
bled in  presence  of  the  concentrated 
bile  of  his  amiable  associate.  I  anti- 
cipated a  pleasant  time  of  it  under  the 


rule  of  such  a  domestic  tyrant,  espe- 
cially as  it  had  been  arranged  that  I 
was  to  live  in  the  house.  Accordingly, 
a  bed-chamber  was  allotted  to  me. 
I  took  my  meals,  with  some  others  of 
the  clerks,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
family  dinner-table,  and  passed  ten 
hours  a-day  in  writing  letters  and  mak- 
ing out  accounts.  My  scanty  moments 
of  relaxation  I  was  fain  to  pass  either 
out  of  doors  or  reading  in  the  count- 
ing-house; for  although  nominsdly 
treated  as  one  of  the  family,  I  could 
see  that  my  presence  in  the  common 
sitting-room  was  any  thing  but  wel- 
come to  Schraube  and  his  circle.  Al- 
together I  led  a  dog's  life,  and  I  make 
no  doubt  I  should  have  deserted  my 
blotting-book  and  fled  back  to  Wurz- 
burg,  had  I  not  found  one  consolation 
amongst  all  these  disagreeables.  Herr 
Schraube  had  a  daughter  of  the  name 
of  Jacqueline — a  beautiful  girl,  with 
golden  curls  and  laughing  eyes,  gay 
and  lively,  but  coquettish  and  some- 
what satirical.  With  this  young 
lady  I  fell  in  love,  and  spoiled  innu- 
merable quires  of  post  paper  in  scrib- 
bling bad  poetry  in  praise  of  her 
chaiTus.  But  it  was  long  before  I 
dared  to  offer  her  my  rhymes ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  she  had  no  suspicion 
of  my  flame.  How  could  she  possibly 
suspect  that  her  father's  new  clerk,  of 
whose  existence  she  was  scarcely 
conscious,  save  from  seeing  him  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  at  the  furthest  extre- 
mity of  the  dining-table,  would  dare 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  her  with  thoughts  of 
lt)ve.  She  had  no  lack  of  more  eligible 
adorers;  and,  although  she  encou- 
raged none  of  them,  there  was  one 
shambling  lout  of  a  fellow,  with  round 
shoulders  and  a  sodden  countenance, 
whom  her  father  particularly  favoured, 
because  ho  was  exceedingly  rich,  and 
whose  addresses  he  insisted  on  her 
admitting.  Like  every  body  else,  she 
stood  in  much  awe  of  old  Scliraube ; 
but  her  repugnance  to  this  suitor  gave 
her  courage  to  resist  his  will,  and,  for 
some  time,  the  matter  remained  in  a 
sort  of  undecided  state ;  stupid  Gottlieb 
coming  continually  to  the  house,  en- 
couraged and  made  much  of  by  the 
father,  but  snubbed  and  tnmed  into 
ridicule  by  the  vivacious  and  petulant 
daughter,  both  of  whom,  probably, 
trusted  that  time  would  change  each 
other's  deteimination. 
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'^  Sach  was  the  state  of  things  when, 
one  CTeniDg  as  I  sat  in  the  counting- 
house  hard  at  work  at  an  invoice,  a 
servant  came  in  and  said  that  Miss 
Jacqueline  f\isbed  to  speak  to  me. 
A  summons  to  appear  at  the  Pope's 
footstool  woald  not  have  surprised  me 
more  than  this  message  from  a  young 
lady  who   had   long   occupied   my 
thoughts,  but  had  never  seemed  in 
the  least  to  heed  me.  Since  I  had  been 
in  the  house,  we  had  not  exchanged 
words  half-a-dozen  times,  and  what 
could  be  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
notice  ?    Without  waiting  to  reflect, 
however,  I  hurried  to  her  presence.  She 
was  seated  at  her  piano,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  music  scattered  about ;  and  her 
first  words  dissipated  the  romantic 
dreams  I  had  begim  to  indulge  on  my 
way  from  the  counting-house  to  the 
drawing-room.    She  had  heard  I  was 
clever  with  my  pen,  and  she  had  a 
piece  of  music  to  copy.    Would  I 
obUge  her  by  doing  it?    Although  I 
had  never  attempted  such  a  thing,  I 
unhesitatingly  accepted  the  task,  over- 
joyed at  what  I  flattered  myself  might 
lead  to  intimacy.    I  sat  up  all  that 
night,  labouring  at  the  song,  and  after 
spoiling  two  or  three  copies,  succeeded 
in  producing  one  to  mj-  satLsfiiction. 
Jacqueline  was  deliglited  with  it, — 
thanked  mo  repeatcMlly,  —  si)oko  so 
kindly,  and  smiled  so  sweetly  that 
my  head  was  almost  turned,  and  I 
ventured  to   kiss    her    hand.      She 
i«eeraed  rather  surprised  and  amused 
than  angry,  but  t(K>k  no  particular 
notice,  and  dismissed  me  with  another 
piece  of  music  to  copy.     This  was 
done  with  equal  despatch  and  correct- 
ness,  and  procured  mc  another  inter- 
view with  Jacqueline,   and  a  third 
similar    task.      Thcncefonvard    the 
supply  of  work  was  pretty  regular, 
and  took  up  all  my  leisure  time,  and 
often  a  good  part  of  my  nights.     But 
in  such  service  I  was  far  from  gnidg- 
ing  toil,  or  lamenting  loss  of  sleep. 
Nearly  every  day  I  found  means  of 
seeing  Jacqueline,    cither   to  return 
music,  to  ask  a  question  about  an 
illegible  bar,  or  on  some  similar  pre- 
text.   She  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  admiration  not  at  once  to  detect 
my  sentiments.  Ai>parently  the}'  gave 
her  no  oifence ;  at  any  rate  she  showed 
no  marks  of  displeasure  when,  after  a 
short  time,  I  ventured  to  substitute. 


for  the  wonls  of  a  song  I  copied,  some 
couplets  of  my  own  which,  although 
doubtless  more  fervent  in  style  than 
meritorious  as  poetry,  could  not  leave 
her  in  doubt  of  my  feelings  towards 
her.  I  even  thought,  upon  our  next 
meeting  at  the  dinner-table,  after  she 
had  received  this  eflusion,  that  lier 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  blush  when 
I  caught  her  bright  blue  eye.  With 
such  encouragement  I  continued  to 
poetise  at  a  furious  rate,  sometimes 
substituting  my  verses  for  those  of 
songs,  at  others  writing  them  oi\t  ujion 
delicate  pink  paper,  with  a  border  of 
lyres  and  myrtles,  and  conveying  them 
to  her  in  the  folds  of  the  music.  She 
never  spoke  to  me  of  them,  biit  neither 
did  she  return  them;  and  I  was  satis- 
fied with  this  passive  acceptance  of 
my  homage.  Thus  we  went  on  for 
some  time,  I  sighing  and  she  smiling ; 
until  at  last  I  could  no  longer  restrain 
my  feelings,  but  fell  at  her  feet  and 
confessed  my  love.  A  trifling  but  sig- 
nificant circumstance  impelled  me  to 
this  decisive  step.  Going  into  tho 
sitting-room  one  afternoon,  I  beheld 
her  standing  at  the  Avindow,  engaged 
in  the  childish  occupation  of  breathing 
on  the  glass  and  scribbling  with  her 
finger  upon  the  clouded  surface.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  this  pastime  that 
I  approached  her  closely  before  she 
seemed  aware  of  my  presence,  and  was 
able  to  read  over  her  shoulder  what 
she  wrote  upon  the  pane.  To  my  in- 
expressible delight,  I  distinguished 
the  initials  of  mv  name.  Just  then 
she  turned  her  head,  gave  a  faint  co- 
quettish scream,  and  hurriedly  smear- 
ed the  characters  with  her  hand.  My 
heart  beat  quick  with  joyful  surprise; 
I  was  too  agitated  to  speak,  but,  laying 
down  the  music  I  carried,  1  hunied 
to  ni}'  apartment  to  meditate  in  soli- 
tude on  what  had  passed.  I  beheld 
my  dearest  dreams  approaching  rea- 
lisation. I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
Jacqueline  loved  me ;  and  although  I 
was  but  her  father's  clerk,  and  he  was 
reputed  very  wealthy,  yet  she  was  ono 
of  many  children — my  kind  foster 
parent  had  promised  to  establish  mc 
in  business— and,  that  done,  there 
would  be  no  ver>'  great  impropriety 
in  my  oflering  myself  as  lien* 
Schraube's  son-in-law.  Upon  tlio 
strength  of  these  reflections,  the  next 
time  1  found  myself  alone  mth  Jacquo- 
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line,  I  made  my  declaration.  Thrice 
bitter  was  the  diseuchantmcut  of  that 
moment.  Her  first  words  swept  away 
my  visions  of  happiness  as  sum- 
marily as  her  fingers  had  cflaced  the 
letters  npon  the  tarnished  glass.  But 
the  glass  remained  uninjured,  whilst 
my  heart  was  bruised  and  almost 
broken  by  the  shock  it  now  sustained. 
Mv  avowal  of  love  was  received  with 
affected  surprise,  and  with  cold  and 
cutting  scorn.  In  an  instant  the  castle 
of  cards,  which  for  weeks  and  months 
I  had  built  and  decorated  with  flowers 
of  love  and  fancy,  fell  with  a  crash, 
and  left  no  trace  of  its  existence  save 
the  desolation  its  ruin  caused.  I  had 
been  the  victim  of  an  arrant  coquette, 
whose  coquetry,  however,  I  now  be- 
lieve, sprang  rather  from  utter  want 
of  thought  than  innate  badness  of 
heart.  Her  arch  looks,  her  friendly 
words,  her  wreathed  smiles,  the  very 
initials  on  the  window,  were  so  many 
limed  twigs,  set  for  a  silly  bird. 
Jacqueline  had  all  the  while  been  act- 
ing. But  what  was  comedy  to  her 
was  deep  tragedy  to  me.  I  fled  from 
her  presence,  my  heart  full,  my  cheeks 
burning,  my  pulse  throbbing  with  in- 
dignation. And  as  I  meditated,  in 
the  silence  of  my  chamber,  upon  my 
own  folly  and  her  cruel  coquetry,  I 
felt  my  fond  love  turn  into  furious 
hate,  and  I  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
How,  I  knew  not,  but  my  will  was  so 
strong  that  I  was  certain  of  finding  a 
way.  Unfortunately,  an  opportunity 
gpeedily  offered  itself. 

*'  For  some  days  I  was  stupefied  by 
the  severity  of  my  disappointment. 
I  went  through  my  counting-house 
duties  mechanically;  wrote,  moved, 
got  up  and  lay  down,  with  the  dull 
regularity,  almost  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness, of  an  automaton.  I  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  the  sight  of  Jac- 
queline, who,  of  course,  took  no  notice 
of  me,  and  studiously  averted  her  eyes 
from  me,  as  J  thought,  Avhen  we  met 
at  meals;  perhaps  some  feeling  of 
shame  at  the  cruel  part  she  had  acted 
made  her  unwilling  to  encounter  my 
gaze.  My  leisure  time,  although  not 
veiy  abundant,  hung  heavily  upon 
my  hands,  now  that  I  had  no  music 
to  copy,  no  amorous  sonnets  to  Avrite. 
A  fellow-clerk,  observing  my  dulness 
and  melancholy,  frequently  urged  me 
to  accompany  him  to  a  kind  of  dub, 


held  at  a  hn€q)e^  orwiae-hoase,  where 
he  was  wont  to  pass  his  eveuiigB. 
At  last  I  suffered  myself  to  Ino  per- 
suaded; and  finding  temporaiy  ob- 
livion of  my  misfortune  in  Uie  fnmeft 
of  canaster  and  Rhine  wine,  aad  in 
the  boisterous  mirth  of  a  jovial  noisy 
circle,  I  soon  became  a  regular  tnyeni- 
haunter ;  and,  in  order  to  pass  ptrt 
of  the  night,  as  well  as  tiie  evenings 
over  the  bottle,  I  procured  a  key  to 
the  house-door,  by  means  of  whicb 
I  was  able  to  get  in  and  ont  at 
hours  that  would  have  raised  Herr 
Schraube's  indignation  to  the  very 
highest  pitch,  had  he  been  aware  ii 
the  practice. 

"  It  chanced  one  night,  or  ntlier 
morning,  as  I  ascended  the  steps, 
of  mingled  wood  and  brick,'  that 
led  to  the  door  of  my  employer's- 
spacious  but  old-fashioned  dwel- 
ling, that  1  dropped  my  key,  and,. 
owing  to  the  exti-eme  darkness,  had  ^ 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Whilst  grop- ' 
ing  in  the  dusty  comers  of  the  stairs, 
my  fingers  suddenly  cnooontered  a 
small  piece  of  paper  protmding  from 
a  crack.  I  pulled  it  oat;  it  was 
folded  in  the  form  of  a  note,  and  I 
took  it  up  to  my  room.  There  was 
no  address ;  but  the  contents  did  not 
leave  me  long  in  ignorance  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  the  epistle  was  intended. 
The  first  line  contained  the  name  of 
Jacqueline,  which  was  repeated,  con- 
pled  with  innumeraUe  tender  epithets, 
in  various  parts  of  the  billet-donz. 
It  was  signed  by  a  certain  Theodore, 
and  contained  the  usual  protestationa 
of  unbounded  love  and  eternal  fidelity, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  lovers 
have  made  to  their  mistresses.  Who- 
ever the  writer,  he  had  evidently  fonnd 
favour  with  Jacqueline ;  for  again  and 
again  he  repeated  how  happy  her  love- 
made  him.  Apparently,  he  was  by 
no  means  so  certain  of  the  father's^ 
good-wilt,  and  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  approach  him  in  the  character  of 
an  aspirant  to  his  daughter's  hand; 
for  he  de[)lored  the  difficulties  he  fore- 
saw in  that  (piarter,  and  discussed  the- 
propriety  of  getting  introduced  to 
HeiT  Schraube,  and  seeking  his  con- 
sent. He  begged  Jacqaeline  to  tell 
him  when  he  might  venture  snch  a 
step.  The  letter  did  not  refer  to  any 
previous  ones,  but  seemed  written  in 
consequence  of  a  verbal  understanding ; 
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the  wiitev  ranbdod  his  mistrms 
of  herproniie  to  ptooe  her  answers  to 
Ms  s&MiTes  m  the  same  place  where 
she  lomid  these,  twice  in  ererj  week^ 
mgaa  apfMinled  dajs^  which  were 


HTbe  pemsal  of  this  letter  rerived 
in  mj  breast^he  desire  of  reyenge 
iriiidi  ita  poeseesion  gave  me  a 
proqiiect  of  gratifying.  At  that  mo- 
ment I  W0I&  nol  hare  bartered  the 
fimsj  serap  of  paper  for  tlie  largest 
note  Sfver  issned  hom  a  bank.  I  did 
not,  it  is  tnie,  immediatdy  see  in  what 
waj  its  discovery  was  to  serve  ray 
porpese,  bnt  that,  somehow  or  other, 
it  woeld  do  so,  I  instinctively  felt. 
After  matue  eonsideration,  I  quietly 
descended  the  stairs,  and  restored 
the  letter  to  the  hiding-place  whence 
I  had  taken  it.  That  afternoon  it  had 
disappeared,  and  on  the  following  day, 
which  was  one  of  those  appointed,  I 
withdrew  from  the  same  crevice  Jac- 
qadine*!  perfumed  and  tender  reply 
to  her  beloved  Theodore.  It  breathed 
the  warmest  attachment.  The  co- 
quette, who  had  trifled  so  cruelly  with 
my  feelings,  was  in  her  turn  caught 
in  Cn|Md's  toils;  and  I  might  have 
^teemed  her  snfBciently  chastised  for 
her  treatment  of  me  by  the  anxieties 
and  diflSculties  with  which  her  love 
was  environed.  She  wrote  to  her  ad- 
mirer, that  he  must  not  yet  think  of 
speaking  to  her  father,  or  even  of 
getting  introduced  to  him  ;  for  that, 
in  the  first  place,  Herr  Schraube  had 
oflicers  in  peculiar  aversion,  and  would 
not  tolerate  them  in  his  house ;  and, 
secondly,  it  had  long  been  his  inten- 
tion to  marry  her  to  Gottlieb  Lotfel, 
who  was  rich,  ugly,  and  stupid,  and 
whom  she  could  not  bear.  She  bid 
Theodore  be  patient,  and  of  good 
courage ;  for  that  she  would  be  true  to 
him  tUl  death,  and  never  marry  the 
odions  suitor  they  tried  to  force  upon 
her,  but  would  do  all  in  her  power  to 
change  herfathcr^s  purpose,  and  incline 
him  favourably  to  the  man  of  her 
chmce.  Whilst  deploringoldSchraube's 
cold-blooded  and  obstinate  character, 
she  still  was  sanguine  that  in  the  main 
he  desired  her  happiness,  and  would 
not  destroy  it  for  ever  by  uniting  her 
to  a  man  she  detested,  and  by  sever- 
ing her  from  him  with  whom  alone 
would  life  be  worth  having,  from  her 
first  and  only  love,  her  dearest  Theo- 


dore, <&«.,  &c.  And  so  forth,  with 
renewed  vows  of  mifailing  afiectioB. 
This  was  a  highly  important  lettw, 
as  letting  me  farther  mto  the  secrets 
of  the  lovers.  So  the  lucky  Theodore^ 
who  had  so  fasdnated  Jacqueline,  was 
an  officer.  That  the  old  gentleman 
hated  military  men,  I  was  already 
aware;  and  it  was  no  news  to  me  that 
his  dai^ter  entertained  a  similar  fed- 
ing  towards  the  booby  Loifel.  I  had 
long  since  discovefed  tl^is,  althongfa 
fear  of  her  father  induced  Jacqueline 
to  treat  her  unwelcome  suitor  with 
modi  more  urbanity  and  consideration 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  shown 
him. 

**The  next  day  the  hidy^s  letter, 
which  I  car^ully  put  back  in  the  nook 
of  the  steps,  was  gone,  and  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  brought  another  tender 
epistle  from  the  gentle  Theodore,  who 
this  time,  however,  was  any  thing  bat 
gentle ;  for  he  vowed  implacable  hatred 
to  his  obnoxious  rival,  and  devoted 
him  to  destruction  if  he  persisted  in 
his  persecution  of  Jacqueline.  Then 
there  were  fresh  protestatk>ns  of  k>ve^ 
eternal  fidelity,  and  the  like,  but  no* 
thing  new  of  great  importance.  The- 
correspondence  continued  in  pretty 
much  the  same  strain  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  I  regularly  read  the  let- 
ters, and  returned  them  to  the  clandes- 
tine post-office.  At  last  I  grew  weary 
of  the  thing,  and  thought  of  puttmg 
a  stop  to  it,  but  could  not  hit  upon  a 
way  of  doing  so,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  sufficiently  revenging  myself,  unless 
by  a  communication  to  Herr  Schraube, 
which  plan  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
me.  Whilst  I  thus  hesitated,  Jacque- 
line, in  one  of  her  letters,  sufter 
detailing,  for  her  lover's  amusement, 
some  awkward  absurdities  of  which 
Lofiel  had  been  guilty,  made  mention 
of  me. 

"  *  I  never  told  you,'  she  wrote,  '  of 
the  presumption  of  one  of  my  father's 
clerks ;  a  raw-boned  monster,  with  a 
face  like  a  Calmuck,  who,  because  he 
writes  bad  verses,  and  is  here  as  a  sort 
of  gentleman-volunteer,  thought  hun- 
self  permitted  to  make  me,  his  master's 
daughter,  the  object  of  his  particular 
regards.  I  must  confess,  that  when  I 
perceived  hun  smitten,  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  amuse  mysdf  a  little  at 
expense,  occasionally  b  )wuv 
.word  or  smile  wliich  ra 
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seventh  heaven,  and  were  sure  to  pro- 
duce, within  the  twenty-four  hours,  a 
string  of  limping  couplets,  intended  to 
praise  my  beauty  and  express  his  ado- 
ration, but,  in  reality,  as  deficient  in 
meaning  as  they  were  faulty  in  metre. 
At  last,  one  day,  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  dearest  Theodore,  he  detected  me 
childishly  engaged  in  writing  your 
beloved  initials  in  my  breath  upon  the 
window.  His  initials  happen  to  be 
the  same  as  yours,  (thank  heaven, 
it  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance 
between  you, )  and  it  aftenvards 
occurred  to  me  he  was  perhaps  mis- 
led by  the  coincidence.  In  no  other 
way,  at  least,  could  I  explain  the 
fellow's  assurance,  when,  two  days 
afterwards,  he  plumped  himself  down 
upon  his  knees,  and,  sighing  like  the 
bellows  of  a  forge,  declared  himself 
determined  to  adore  me  till  the  last 
<lay  of  his  life,  or  some  still  more 
remote  period.  You  may  imagine  my 
answer.  I  promise  you  he  left  off 
pestering  me  with  bad  rhymes ;  and 
from  that  day  has  scarcely  dared  raise 
his  eyes  higher  than  my  shoe-tie.' 

"  This  last  assertion  was  false,  lily 
love  and  rejection  were  no  cause  for 
shame ;  but  she  might  well  blush  for 
ber  coquetry,  of  which  I  could  not 
acquit  her,  even  now  the  incident  of 
the  window  was  explained.  Her  in- 
jurious and  satirical  observations 
deeply  wounded  my  self-love.  I  read 
and  re-read  the  offensive  paragraph, 
till  every  syllable  was  imprinted  on 
my  memoiy.  Each  fresh  penisal 
increased  my  anger ;  and  at  last,  my 
invention  stimulated  by  fury,  I  de- 
vised a  scheme  which  would  afford 
me,  I  was  sure,  ample  scope  for  ven- 
geance on  Jacqueline  and  her  minion. 
A  very  skilful  penman,  I  possessed 
great  facility  in  imitatuig  all  manner 
of  writing,  and  had  often  idly  exer- 
cised myself  in  that  dangerous  art. 
I  was  quite  sure  that,  with  a  model 
beside  me,  I  should  not  have  the 
slightest  diflSculty  in  counterfeiting 
the  handwriting  both  of  Jacqueline 
and  Theodore ;  who,  moreover,  un- 
suspicious of  deceit,  would  be  unlikely 
to  notice  any  slight  differences.  I 
resolved  in  future  to  cany  on  their 
correspondence  myself,  suppressing 
the  real  lettei*s,  and  substituting  false 
ones  of  a  tenor  conformable  to  my 


object.  I  calculated  on  thus  obtain- 
ing both  amusement  and  reyenge^ 
and,  enchanted  with  the  ingenuity  of 
my  base  project,  I  at  once  proceed^ 
to  its  execution.  It  was  fully  suc- 
cessful ;  but  the  consequences  were 
ten'ible,  far  exceeding  any  thing  I 
had  anticipated." 

I  could  not  restrain  an  exclamation 
of  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  dis- 
closure of  this  vindictive  and  abomin- 
able scheme.  Heinzel — who  told  bis 
tale,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
not  vauntingly,  but  rather  in  a  tone 
of  humility  and  shame  which  I  have 
perhaps  hardly  rendered  in  commit- 
ting the  narrative  to  paper — Heinzel 
easily  conjectured  the  feeling  that 
prompted  my  indignant  gesture  and 
Inarticulate  ejaculation.  He  looked 
at  me  timidly  and  deprecatingly. 

"  I  Avas  a  fiend,  sir — a  devU ;  I  de- 
served hanging  or  worse.  My  only 
excuse,  a  very  poor  one,  is  the  violent 
jealousy,  the  mad  anger  that  possessed 
me — the  profound  conviction  that 
Jacqueline  had  intentionally  trifled 
with  my  heart's  best  feelings.  Upon 
this  conviction,  I  brooded  tifi  my  blood 
turned  to  gall,  and  every  kind  of  re- 
venge, however  criminal,  to  me  ap- 
peared justifiable." 

He  paused,  leaned  his  head  momn- 
fully  upon  his  hand,  and  seemed  indis- 
posed to  proceed. 

*'It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  you, 
Heinzel,"  said  I.  **  There  is  One 
above  us  all  who  will  do  that,  and  to 
whom  penitence  is  an  acceptable 
otlering.  I^t  me  hear  the  end  of 
your  story." 

*'  You  shall,  sir.  You  are  the  first 
to  whom  I  ever  told  it,  and  I  scarce 
know  how  I  came  to  this  confidence. 
But  it  does  me  good  to  unburden  my 
conscience,  though  my  ched^  bums  as 
I  avow  my  infamy." 

His  voice  faltered,  and  again  he 
was  silent.  Respecting  the  unaffected 
emotion  of  the  repentant  sinner,  I  did 
not  again  urge  him  to  proceed ;  bnt 
presently  he  recommenced,  of  his  own 
accord,  in  a  sad  but  steady  voice,  as 
if  he  had  made  up  bis  mind  to  drink 
to  the  dregs  the  self-prescribed  cup  of 
humiliation. 

**  According  to  my  determination,  I 
kept  back  Jacqueline's  next  letter,  and 
replaced  it  by  one  of  my  own,  whose 
writing  the  most  expert  judge  would 
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Jiaye  had  difficulty  in  distingnishing 
from   hers.      In  this  supposititious 
epistle  I  gave  Theodore  a  small  ray  of 
hope.    The  father,  Jacqneline  wrote, 
(or  rather  I  wrote  it  for  her,)  was 
kinder  to  her  than  formerly,  and  had 
almost  ceased  to  speak  of  her  union 
'with  Loffel.    Her  hopes  revived,  and 
fihe  thought  things  might  still  go  hap- 
pily, and  Theodore  become  her  hus- 
l)and.  To  obviate  all  probability  of  my 
manoeuvres  being  discovered,  I  strictly 
enjoined  the  favoured  officer  to  abstain 
In  future  from  speaking  to  her  (as  I 
Itnew  from  previous  letters  he  was  in 
•the  habit  of  doing)  on  the  promenade, 
or  in  other  public  places.    I  gave  as 
»  reason,  that  those  intei*vicws,  al- 
^ough  brief  and  guarded,  had  occa- 
sioned gossip,  and  thAt,  should  they 
come  to  her  father's  eai*s,  they  would 
xnaterially  impede,  perhaps  altogether 
prevent,  the  success  of  her  efforts  to 
8«t  rid  of  Loffel.    Her  lover  was  to 
^  kept  informed  of  the  progress  she 
^ade  in  bringing  Herr  Schraube  to 
«er  views,  and  to  receive  instant  inti- 
mation when  the  propitious  moment 
^nived  for  presenting  himself  in  the 
^ai-acter  of  a  suitor.    So  far  so  good, 
^is  letter  elicited  ajoyfiil  answer  from 
^eodore,  who  swore  by  all  that  was 
sacred  to  be  quiet,  and  take  patience, 
^iid  wait  her  instructions.    I  sup- 
pressed this,  replacing  it  by  one  con- 
formable to  my  aiTangements.    And 
now,   in   several    following   letters, 
I  encouraged   the  officer,  gradually 
raising  his  hopes  higher  and  higher. 
At  last  I  WTOte  to  him  that  the  day 
approached  when  he  need  no  longer 
«igh  in  secret,  but  declare  his  love 
before  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
before  the  hitherto    intractable   old 
merchant.      His    replies    expressed 
unbounded    delight    and    happiness, 
and  eternal  gratitude  to  the  constant 
mistress  who  thus  ably  surmounted 
-difficulties.      But  in  the  meanwhile 
things   progressed    precisely  in   the 
contrary  direction.    Hcit  Schraube, 
more  than  ever  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  Loffel's    well-stored  coffers,  was 
deaf  to  his    daughter's    arguments, 
and    insisted    upon    her    marrying 
him.    In  one  of  Jacqueline's  letters, 
kept   back   by  me,  she  mourafully 
informed  her  lover  of  her  father's 
irrevocable     determination,     adding 
that  she  would  only  yield  to  do\^'n- 


right  force,  and  would  never  cease  to 
cherish  in  her  heart  the  ill-fated  lore 
she  had  vowed  to  her  Theodore. 
Then — and  upon  this,  in  my  vindic- 
tive wickedness,  I  prided  myself  as  a 
masterly  stratagem  —  I  caused  the 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  to  become  gradually  colder 
and  more  constrained,  until  at  last 
his  letters  assumed  a  tone  of  ill-con- 
cealed indifference,  and  finally,  some 
weeks  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  wedding,  ceased  altogether.  Of 
course  I  never  allowed  him  to  get 
possession  of  the  poor  girl's  moumfol 
and  heartbroken  replies,  wherein  she 
at  last  declared  that,  since  Theodore 
deserted  her,  she  would  sacrifice  her- 
self like  a  lamb,  obey  her  father,  and 
marry  Loffel.  Life,  she  said,  had  no 
longer  any  charm  for  her :  her  hopes 
deceived,  her  affections  blighted,  the 
man  she  had  so  dearly  loved  faithless 
to  his  vows,  she  abandoned  the  idea 
of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  re- 
signed herself  to  the  lot  imposed  by 
a  parent's  will.  Instead  of  these 
notes  of  lamentation,  I  sent  to  Theo- 
dore words  of  love  and  hope,  and 
anticipations  of  approaching  happi- 
ness. And  at  last,  to  cut  short  this 
long  and  shameful  story,  I  wrote  a 
concluding  letter  in  Jacqueline's  name, 
desiring  him  to  present  himself  on  the 
following  Sunday  at  her  father's  house, 
and  demand  her  hand  in  marriage. 
She  had  smoothed  all  difficulties,  the 
unacceptable  wooer  had  been  dismis- 
sed, her  father  had  relented,  and  was 
disposed  to  givetheofficcr  a  favourable 
reception.  Theodore's  reply  was  inco- , 
hercnt  with  joy.  But  the  Sunday,  as 
I  well  knew,  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Jacqueline's  marriage  with  Grottlieb 
Loffel.  The  climax  approached, 
and,  like  a  villain  as  I  was, 
I  gloated  in  anticipation  over  my 
long  -  prepared  i-evenge.  The  day 
came ;  the  house  was  decorated,  the 
guests  appeared.  The  bride's  eyes 
Avere  red  with  weeping,  her  face  was 
as  white  as  her  dress;  repugnance 
and  despair  were  written  upon  her 
features.  The  priest  arrived,  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  tears  cours- 
ing the  while  over  Jacqnelme's  wan 
face;  when,  just  at  its  close,  the  jingle 
of  spurs  was  heard  upon  the  stafis, 
and  Theodore,  in  the  foil-dress  nai- 
form  of  a  Prussian  officer,  his  ftee 
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beaming  with  hope  and  love,  entered 
the  apartment.  The  bride  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground ;  the  officer,  npon 
learning  what  had  just  taken  place, 
turned  as  pale  as  his  unhappy  mis- 
tress, and  rushed  down  stairs.  Before 
Jacqneline  regained  consciousness,  I 
had  thrown  into  the  post-oflice  a 
packet  to  her  address,  containing  the 
intercepted  letters.  It  was  my  wed- 
ding present  to  the  wife  of  Gottlieb 
Loffel." 

Since  the  interruption  above  re- 
eorded,  I  had  listened  in  silence,  with 
strong  but  painful  interest,  to  UeinzeFs 
details  of  his  odious  treachery.  But 
the  climax  of  his  cruel  revenge  came 
upon  me  unexpectedly.  A  hasty 
word  escaped  me,  and  I  voluntarily 
sprang  to  my  feet. 

"I  deserve  your  contempt  and 
anger, sir," said Heinzel;  "but,  believe 
me,  I  have  already  been    severely 

Junished,  although  not  to  the  extent 
merit.  Not  one  happy  hour  have  I 
had  since  that  day — no  moment  of 
oblivion,  save  what  was  procured  me 
by  this"  (he  held  up  his  dram-bottle.) 
*^  I  am  haunted  by  a  spectre  that 
leaves  me  no  rest.  Did  I  not  fear 
judgment  there,"  and  he  pointed  up- 
wards, "  I  would  soon  leave  the 
world — blow  out  my  brains  with  my 
carbine,  or  throw  myself  to-morrow 
upon  the  bayonets  of  a  Carlist  bat- 
talion. But  would  such  a  death  atone 
for  my  crime  ?  Surely  not,  with  the 
blood  of  that  innocent  girl  on  my 
head.  No,  I  must  live  and  suffer, 
for  I  am  not  fit  to  die." 

"  How !  her  blood?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  as  you  shall  hear.  Jac- 
queline's fainting  fit  was  succeeded 
by  hysterical  paroxysms,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  put  her  to  bod  and  send 
for  a  physician.  He  ordered  gi*eat 
care  and  repose,  for  he  feared  a  brain 
fever.  Her  mother  watched  by  her 
that  night,  but,  towards  daybreak, 
retired  to  repose,  leaving  her  in  charge 
of  a  servant.  I  heard  that  she  was 
ill,  but  so  obdurate  was  my  heart  ren- 
dered by  the  vindictive  feelings  pos- 
sessing it,  that  I  rejoiced  at  the  misery 
and  suffering  I  had  occasioned  her. 
Early  the  next  morning  I  was  entering 
the  counting-house  when  I  met  the 
postman  with  lettei-s  for  the  family ; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  perceived  amongst 
them  the  packet  containing  the  corre- 


spondence between  Jaoqndine  and 
Theodore.  I  betook  myself  to  017 
desk,  next  to  a  window  that  loolEed 
into  the  street,  and  oommeaced  mj 
usual  quill-driving  labours^  pursoiiur 
them  mechanically,  whilst  my  mind 
dwelt  upon  Jacqueline's  despairin|^ 
regret  on  receiving  the  packet,  eon- 
jectured  her  exclamationa  of  grief 
and  indignation  when  she  disoover- 
ed  the  bitter  deception,  her  yaia 
endeavours  to  guess  its  anthor. 
Nearly  half  an  hour  passed  in  this 
manner,  when  a  sudden  and  momen- 
tary shade  was  cast  upon  my  p^^ar  by 
an  object  passing  before  tlw  window.. 
Almost  at  the  same  instant  I  beard  a 
heavy  thump  upon  the  pavement,  and 
then  a  chorus  of  screams  from  the 
upper  windows  of  the  house.  Throw- 
ing up  the  one  near  which  I  sat,  I  be- 
held, not  six  feet  below  mc,  the  body 
of  a  woman  attured  in  a  long  loose 
wrapper.  She  had  fallen  with  her  ftce 
to  the  ground,  and  concealed  by  her 
hair;  but  my  mind  misgave  me  who  it 
was.  I  sprang  into  the  street  jost  aa 
a  passer-by  raised  the  body,  and  du- 
closed  the  features  of  Jacqueline. 
They  were  livid  and  blood-streaked. 
She  had  received  fatal  injmry,  and  sur- 
vived but  a  few  moments. 

^^  A  servant,  it  appeared,  dnring^ 
Madame  Schraube's  absence,  had  deli- 
vered my  letter  to  Jacqueline,  who, 
after  glancing  at  the  addi*eas,  of  whidh 
the  handwriting  was  unknown  to  her, 
(I  had  taken  good  care  to  dlsgniae  it,) 
laid  the  packet  beside  her  with  an  in- 
different air.  A  short  time  afterwards 
a  movement  of  curiosity  or  eaprioe 
made  her  take  it  up  and  break  the 
seal.  The  servant  attending  her  saw 
her  glance  with  surprise  at  ue  letters 
it  enclosed,  and  then  begin  to  read 
them.  Seeing  her  thus  occupied,  tbe- 
woman,  unsuspicious  of  harm  or  dan-. 
ger,  left  the  room  for  a  few  mmntea. 
She  reopened  the  door  just  in  time  to 
see  Jacqueline,  in  her  night-dress,  her 
long  hair  streaming  from  her  uncover- 
ed head,  precipitate  herself  headlong 
fiom  the  window,  a  height  of  nearly 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 

^^  The  Iettei*s,  scattered  over  Jacqne- 
linens  bed,  served  but  partially  to  dm- 
close  the  real  motive  of  her  melan- 
choly suicide,  which  was  pnblidy 
attributed  to  the  delirium  of  fever. 
Old  Schraube,  who  might  well  have 


TMe  Imttn^Ud  LeUirs. 
eA  himself  witk  beiuf,  by  his 
tl  eondoct,  its  iodirect  cause, 
no  BLgna  of  remorse,  if  ao;  he 
[is  harah  YOice  BOimded  pcT' 
rifle  more  raep-Liii:e ;  I  ftocied 
fioaal  wrinliie  oa  hin  low, 
forebead,    bat    no  otber 
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wliidi  i\\a  had  mot  her  death.  And 
Liiuld  I  bavc  oi~«rco]ne  tlits  repug- 
ii^iiice.  whii^h  was  iinpoesible,  I  mi^ 
^lill  not  have  I'dl  inncb  di^^tosed  ta 
\i\iwM  myself  fur  an  ladcSntie  period 
and  pnltiy  saluy  imder  the  tyraunical 
riilL'  of  okl  Schraube.    I  was  mucttled 


were  percf^tiWc  in  biio.  No  anil  nuhappy,  and  mweoTer,  I  per- 
,  ...  ^  .  ..  .1  .. —  <,!  ^.^iy,.j  nr  fencied  that  abaence  had 
wt'iitened  my  hoid  upon  tlie  affections 
(■f  ray  adopted  parents,  who  thought, 
]),'iiiap»,  now  fortune  frowned  upon 
tbem,  tliat  tbey  bad  done  UBwisely 
izi  encambering  tbeinselves  with  a 
~ii'a>i);(M''s  son.  And  when,  after  a 
tVw  days'  indecision,  I  tiuaUy  deter- 
mined  to  proceed  wnthwords,  and  sedc 
my  fortune  in  the  Spanish  service, 
ll^rr  Each,  although  be  certajnly 
pointed  out  the  risk  and  rashness  aS 
IIlg  sciieme,  did  not  very  earnestly  op- 
po.sc  its  adoption.  Uc  gave  inc  a  amall 
snm  of  money  and  bis  blessing,  and  I 
tiii'ncd  my  fuce  to  the  Pyrenees,     Uj 


ected  (as  how  shonld  tbey  ?) 
«  in  the  sad  business,  and  I 
to  tlie  lorturcB  of  conadence. 
>w8  they  were  acate  enough, 
90  Still.  The  ghastly  eonnte- 
r  Jacqueline,  as  it  appeared 
istorted,  crushed,  and  dis- 
l^  its  fall  upon  the  pavement, 
F  daylight  thoughts  and  my 
Ireame-  I  was  the  most  mise- 
men,  and,  at  last,  unable  long- 
aain  at  the  place  of  ttje  griev- 
strophe,  I  pleaded  bad  health, 
ly  worn  and  haggard  conute- 
fficiently denoted,  as  a  pretest 
irney  to  Wurzburg,  and  bade 
>    Frankfort,    fully    resolved 

retnm  thither.  The  hand  of  rpginieal,  where  I  hoped 
itive  Providence  was  already 
e.  Upon  reaching  home,  I 
e  household  in  confusidD,  and 
ich  and  his  lady  with  counte- 
of  perplexity  and  distress, 
pressed  surprise  at  seeing  me, 
idered  how  I  could  have  got 
er-l'ather's  letter  so  quickly, 
ipt,  they  supposed,  "was  the 
my  return,  and  tbey  marvel- 
lI  said  I  had  not  beard  from 
r  a  month.  An  explanation 
By  the  failure  of  a  house  in 
ands  the  greater  part  of  his 
'  was  deposited,  Herr  Esch 
mself  reduced  nearly  to  indi- 
Ue  had  written  to  his  son  to 
he  expensive  university  at 
I  stndying,  and  to  me  ' 


beddi- 
vci'cd  from  my  troubles  and  renorae 
hy  a  liullet ;  I  scarcely  cured  whkb  of 
llie  two  fates  awaited  me.  Bat  I 
fiiund  even  a  cadetsbip  not  easy  of  at- 
tuinment.  I  had  few  introductions,  mjr 
guitlity  of  foreigner  was  agrave  Impe- 
dliiicut.  many  difficulties  were  thrown 
iu  my  way,  and  so  much  time  was 
lust  that  my  resources  were  eit]>ended, 
and  at  last  1  was  fuin  to  enlist  in  this 
rpgimcut.  And  now  yon  know  my 
whole  bistwy,  sir,  word  for  word,  as 
it  hsppened,  excejit  some  of  thft 
urtiues,  wbicli  it  was  as  well  to  alter." 
"  And  the  nnfortnnate  Theodore," 
said  I,  "what  became  of  bim?" 
'■  He  reeigned  bis  comuiisaon  two 
.     „,  days  afterwards,  and  disappeared  from 

of  bis  misfortune,  and  of  bis  Frankfort.  No  one  could  tiunk  bow 
!ut  inability  to  establish  me  as  lie  intended  to  live,  for  ho  bad  scarcely 
tromised  and  intended  to  do.  any  thing  beside  his  paj.  I  have 
mmended  me  to  remain  with  sometimes  asked  myself  whether  be 
e  &.  Co.,  in  whose  service,  commixed  stiidde,  for  bis  despair,  I 
stry  and  attention,  1  might  wns  told,  was  terrible,  on  lesmmg  the 
y  way  to  the  post  of  chief  iniidclity  and  death  of  .Tacqncline. 
nd  eventually,  periiaps,  to  a  That  wonld  be  anotlier  load  on  my 
hip.  With  this  injunction  I  conscience-  But  if  he  lives,  the  fact» 
resolve  to  comply.    Insnp-     yon  have  just  heard  must  still  be  a 

■--  Tlii'v  iiri'  no  longier  so,"  said  a 
nr'ui,  11  Jiiisii  strange  nnU  hollow  tone 
i<i:i>l<'  liii'Mnrf.    At  the  same  moment 

Umidt,  "bo  during  all  this  timf  i|||^^ 


was  the  idea  of  returning  to 
«  where  I  had  known  Jacqne- 

destroyed  her  happiness,  and 
I  day  aftei'  day,  and  year  after 

the  very  window  outside  of 
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lain  so  still  and  motionless  that  I  had 
forgotten  his  presence,  rose  suddenly 
to  his  feet,  and,  dropping  his  cloak, 
Btrode  through  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fire. 
His  teeth  were  set,  his  eyes  flashed, 
his  face  was  white  with  rage,  as  he 
confronted  the  astonished  Heinzel. 

"Infernal  villain  I "  he  exclaimed,  in 
German  ;  "your  name  is  not  Heinzel, 
nor  mine  Schmidt ;  you  are  Tho- 
mas Wolff,  and  I  am  Theodore 
Werner ! " 

Heinzel,  or  Wolff,  staggered  back 
in  consternation.  Ilis  jaw  dropped, 
and  his  eyes  stared  with  an  expres- 
sion of  vague  alarm.  Grinding  his 
teeth  with  fury,  Schmidt  returned  his 
gaze  for  a  moment  or  two,  then, 
flashing  his  sabre  from  the  scabbard, 
he  struck  his  newly-found  enemy 
across  the  face  with  the  flat  of  the 
weapon,  and  drew  back  his  arm  to 
repeat  the  blow.  The  pain  and  insult 
roused  Heinzel  from  his  stupefaction  ; 
he  bared  his  sword,  and  the  weapons 
clashed  together.  It  was  time  to  in- 
terfere. 1  had  my  sheathed  sabre  in 
my  hand  ;  I  struck  up  their  blades, 
and  stood  between  them. 

"Return  your  swords  instantly,"  I 
said.  "  Stand  to  your  horse,  Schmidt ; 
and  you,  Heinzel,  remain  here.  What- 
ever your  private  quarrels,  this  is  no 
time  or  place  to  settle  them." 

Heinzel  dropped  his  sabre  point,  and 
seemed  willing  enough  to  obey,  but  his 
antagonist  glared  fiercely  at  me ;  and 
pressed  forward,  as  if  to  pass  me  and 
get  at  his  enemy,  who  had  retreated 
a  pace  or  two.  I  repeated  my  com- 
mand more  imperatively  than  before. 
Still  Schmidt  hesitated  between  thirst 
for  revenge  and  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence, when,  just  at  that  moment,  the 
trumpets  clanged  out  the  first  notes 
of  the  reveilldc.  The  Spanish  bands 
were  already  playing  the  diana ;  the 
sky  grew  gray  in  the  east,  a  few  drop- 
ping shots  were  heard,  exchanged  by 
the  hostile  outposts  whom  the  first 
glimmer  of  day  rendered  visible  to 
each  other.  Heinzel  hurried  to  his 
horse ;  and  the  instinct  of  discipline 
and  duty  prevailing  with  Schmidt,  ho 
sheathed  his  sabre  and  gloomily  re- 
joined his  squadron.  The  men  hastily 
bridled  up,  and  had  scarcely  done  so 
when  the  word  was  given  for  the  left 
squadron  (which  was  mine)  to  mount. 
We  were  no  sooner  in  the  saddle  than 


we  were  marched  away  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Spanish  staff-officer. 

The  day  was  a  busy  one;  and  it 
was  not  till  we  halted  for  the  night 
that  I  found  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Heinzel.  I  inquired  of  him 
how  it  was  that  he  had  not  recognised 
Theodore  Werner  in  his  comrade 
Schmidt.  He  then  informed  me  that 
he  knew  the  lover  of  the  nnhappy 
Jacqueline  only  by  name,  and  by  his 
letters,  but  had  never  seen  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  abode  in  Frankfort, 
there  were  a  large  number  of  Prussian 
officers  in  garrison  there,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolutionary  attempt 
of  1833 ;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
Werner's  sudden  appearance  in  Hcrr 
Schraube's  house,  upon  the  day  of  the 
wedding,  that  Heinzel  learned  his  sur- 
name. In  the  letters  Theodore  was 
the  only  name  used.  Heinzel  seemed 
to  have  been  greatly  shaken  and  alarm- 
ed by  that  morning's  unexpected  meet- 
ing. He  was  a  brave  fellow  in  the 
field ;  but  I  could  see  that  he  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  man  he  had  so  deeply  injured, 
and  that  he  would  be  likely  to  do 
what  he  could  to  avoid  it.  There  was 
no  immediate  necessity  to  think  about 
the  matter ;  for  the  squadron  did  not 
rejoin  the  regiment,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected, but  was  attached  to  a  Spanish 
brigade,  and  sent  away  in  a  different 
direction. 

Two  months  elapsed  before  we  again 
saw  the  main  body  of  the  regiment, 
and  the  various  changes  and  incidents 
that  intervened  nearly  drove  from  my 
memory  HeinzeFs  story  and  his  feud 
with  Schmidt.  At  last  we  rejoined 
headquarters,  one  broiling  day  in 
June,  at  a  small  town  of  Old  Castile. 
After  so  long  a  separation,  in  bustling 
times  of  war,  comrades  have  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  soon  the  officers 
of  the  three  squadrons  were  assembled 
at  the  posada,  discussing  the  events  that 
had  filled  the  interval.  The  trumpet- 
call  to  evening  stables  produced  a  dis- 
persion, at  least  of  the  subalterns,  who 
went  to  ascertain  that  the  horses  were 
properly  put  up,  and  the  men  at  their 
duty.  My  troop  was  quartered  in 
half-a-dozen  houses,  adjacent  to  each 
other,  and  on  arriving  there,  the 
sergeant-major  reported  all  present 
except  Heinzel.  I  was  not  very  much 
sui-prised  at  his  absence,  but  concluded 
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that  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the 
abundance  of  wine, — particularly  good 
and  cheap  in  that  neighbourhood, — 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that 
he  was  sleeping  off,  in  some  quiet 
comer,  the  effects  of  excessive  pota- 
tions.    I  mentally  promised  him  a 
reprimand,  and  an  extra  guard  or 
two,  and  returned  to  my  billet.    The 
jiext  morning,  however,  it  was  the 
same   story — Heinzel  again   absent, 
and  had  not  been  at  his  quarters  all 
night.     This  required  investigation. 
I  could  not  think  he  had  deserted ; 
but  he  might  have  got  quarrelsome  in 
his  cups,   have  fallen  out  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  been  made  away 
with  in  some  manner.    I  went  to  the 
house  where  he  was  billeted.     The 
stable,  or  rather  cowshed,  was  very 
small,  only  fit  for  t\N'o  horses,   and 
consequently  Heinzel  and  one  other 
man,  a  Pole,  were  the  only  troopers 
quartered  there.     I  found  the  Pole 
burnishing   his    accoutrements,    and 
singing,  in  French  most  barbarously 
broken,  the  burden  of  a  chanson  a 
boire.    He  could  give  no  account  of 
his  comrade  since  the  preceding  day. 
Towards  evening  Heinzel  had  gone 
out  with  another  German,  and  had 
not  since  made  his  appearance.      I 
inquired  the  name  of  the  other  Ger- 
man.   It  was  Franz  Schmidt.    This 
immediately  suggested  very  different 
suspicions  from  those  I  had  previously 
entertained  as  ^o  the  cause  of  Hein- 
zel's  absence.    On  further  question- 
ing,   the    Pole    said    that    Schmidt 
came  into  the   billet,  and  spoke  to 
Heinzel   loudly  and  vehemently  in 
German,  of  which  language  he  (the 
Pole)  understood  little,  but  yet  could 
make  out  that  the  words  used  were 
augiy  and  abusive.    Heinzel  replied 
meekly,  and  seemed  to  apologise,  and 
to  try  to  soften  Schmidt  ;   but  the 
latter   continued   his    violence,   and 
at  last  raised  his  hand  to  strike  him, 
overwhelming  him,  at  the  same  time, 
with  opprobrious  epithets.    All  this 
was  extracted  from  the  Pole  by  de- 
grees, and  with  some  diflSculty.    He 
could  not,  or  would  not,  tell  if  Hein- 
zel had  taken  his  sabre  with  him,  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  found.    The  Pole  was  afraid 
of  getting  himself,  or  Heinzel,  into 
trouble  by  speaking  openly ;  but  he 
evidently  knew  well  enough  that  the 


two  Geimans  had  gone  out  to  fight. 
I  immediately  went  to  the  captain  of 
Schmidt^s  troop,  and  found  him  in 
great  anger  at  the  absence  of  one  of 
his  best  men.  Several  foreigners  had 
deserted  fix)m  the  regiment  within  the 
last  few  months,  and  he  suspected 
Schmidt  of  having  followed  their 
example,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
Carlists.  What  I  told  bim  scarcely 
altered  his  opinion.  If  the  two  men 
had  gone  oat  to  fight,  it  was  not  likely 
that  both  were  killed ;  and  if  one  was, 
the  survivor  had  probably  deserted  to 
escape  punishment.  The  i^aur  was 
reported  to  the  colonel,  and  parties  of 
foot  and  horse  were  sent  to  patrol 
the  environs,  and  seek  the  missing 
men.  At  last  they  were  foand,  in  a 
straggling  wood  of  willows  and 
alder-bushes,  that  grew  on  marsh 
land  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Heinzel  was  first  discovered.  He  lay  • 
upon  a  small  patch  of  sandy  soU, 
which  had  manifestly  been  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle,  for  it  was 
literally  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy 
trampling  and  stamping  of  men's  feet. 
He  had  only  one  wound,  a  tremendous 
sabre-thrust  through  the  left  side, 
which  must  have  occasioned  almost 
instant  death.  From  his  corpse  a 
trail  of  blood  led  to  that  of  Schmidt, 
which  was  found  about  a  hundred 
yards  off.  The  conqueror  in  this  fierce 
duel,  he  had  fared  little  better  than 
his  victim.  He  had  received  three 
wounds,  no  one  of  them  mortal,  bat 
from  which  the  loss  of  blood  had 
proved  fatal.  He  had  made  an 
effort  to  return  to  the  town,  but  had 
sunk  down  exhausted,  probably  in  a 
swoon,  and  had  literally  bled  to  death. 
Both  the  deceased  men  being  Pro- 
testants, the  Spanish  priesthood  woald 
of  course  do  nothing  for  them,  and 
we  had  no  chaplain.  They  were  buried 
soldier-fashion  in  the  same  grave, 
near  the  place  of  their  death,  and  the 
funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  read  over  them.  A  rough 
block  of  stone,  that  lay  near  at  hand, 
was  rolled  to  the  grave,  and  partly 
imbedded  in  the  earth ;  and  I  got  a  sol- 
dier, who  had  been  a  stone-cutter,  to 
carve  on  it  a  pair  of  crossed  swords,  a 
date,  and  the  letters  T.  W.  None  could 
nnderatand  the  meaning  of  these  initi- 
als, untill  told  that  evenmg,  aftcrmess,. 
the  story  of  the  Intercepted  Letters^ 
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''  The  time  is  <mt  of  joint— oh,  coned  spite ! " — HamleL 


^AVe  are  no  friends  to  modem  mi- 
racles.) Whether  these  be  wrought 
at  Treves,  Ix)retto,  or  Edinburgh,  wo 
protest  and  make  head  against  them 
all ;  and  we  care  not  a  farthing  for 
the  indignation  of  the  miracle -monger, 
be  he  pope,  prelate,  priest,  potentate, 
protector,  or  provost.  The  inter- 
ference of  modem  towni-councils,  to 
which  we  have  all  been  long  accus- 
tomed, has  at  last  reached  a  point 
which  borders  upon  absolute  impiety. 
Not  content  with  poking  their  fingers 
into  every  ci\*ic  and  terrestrial  mess 
— ^not  satisfied  with  interfering  in  the 
fimctions  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
city  fulzie,  and  giving  gratuitous  and 
unheeded  advice  to  prime  ministers — 
they  have  at  last  aspired  to  control 
the  sun,  and  to  regulate  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to 
their  delectable  will.  Pray,  do  these 
jrentlcraen  ever  read  their  Bibles? 
1)0  they  really  think  that  they  are  so 
many  Joshuas  ?  Do  they  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  presume  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of 
Providence  and  of  nature — to  alter 
times  and  sea.sons,  and  to  confoundL 
the  Sabbath  with  the  week?  Our 
amazement  at  their  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings is  only  surpassed  by  our 
wonder  at  the  ai)athy  which  prevails 
among  the  insulted  population.  Be- 
yonil  one  or  two  feeble  letters  in  the 
newspapers,  there  have  been  no  symp- 
toms of  resistance.  Surely  they  have 
some  resided  left  for  their  beds  and 
their  religion — for  thrir  natural  and 
their  commanded  rest.  It  will  not 
do  to  remain  suffering  under  this  last 
monstrous  outrage  in  apathy  and  in- 
ditference.  Tlie  bailies  shall  not  1x3 
l>ermitted  to  eclipse  Pho-bus,  and 
])roclaim  false  hours  to  us  with  impu- 
nity. We  arc  ready  and  willing  to 
head  a  crusade  ujion  this  matter,  and 
we  call  upon  all  8c>rts  and  sundries  of 
our  fellow-citizens  to  join  us  in  insur- 
rection against  the  nuisance. 

How  stand  the  facts  of  the  ca.?e  ? 
Listen  and  perpend.  At  twelve  of  tho 
night  of  Saturday  the  thirteenth  day 


of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty -eight,  the  pnbuc  clocks 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  were  altered 
from  their  actual  time  by  command 
of  the  Town  Cooncil,  and  advanced 
by  twelve  minutes  and  a  half.  To  that 
extent,  therefore,  the  docks  were 
made  to  lie.  They  had  ceased  to  be 
regulated  by  the  snn,  and  were  put 
under  civic  jurisdiction.  The  amount 
of  the  variation  matters  little — it  is  the 
principle  we  contend  for :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates possess  this  arbitrary  power, 
they  might  have  extended  their  reform 
from  minutes  to  hours,  and  forced  us, 
under  the  most  cmol  of  all  possible 
penalties,  to  rise  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter at  a  time  when  nature  has  desired 
us  to  be  in  bed. 

Now,  we  beg  once  for  all  to  state 
that  we  shall  not  get  up,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  any  man,  a  single  second 
sooner  than  we  ought  to  do ;  and  that 
we  shall  not,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
permit  ourselves  to  be  defrauded,  in 
the  month  of  January,  of  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  of  our  just  and 
natural  repose.  Life  is  bitter  enough 
of  itself  without  enduring  such  an 
additional  penalty.  In  onr  hyper- 
borean regions,  the  sacrifice  is  too 
hard  to  be  borne;  and  one  actually 
shudders  at  the  amount  of  human 
snffering'which  must  be  the  inevitable 
conseqnence,  if  we  do  not  organise  a 
revolt.  For  let  it  be  specially  remem- 
bered, that  this  monstrous  practical 
falsehood  is  not  attended  with  anr 
alleviating  relaxations  whatever.  It 
is  a  foul  conspiracy  to  drag  ns  from 
our  beds,  and  to  tear  ns  from  conno- 
bial  felicity.  The  law  courts,  the 
banks,  the  public  ofllces,  the  manu- 
factories, all  meet  at  the  aocnstomed 
matutinal  hour ;  but  that  honr,  be  it 
six,  eight,  or  nine,  is  now  a  liar,  and 
has  shot  ahead  of  the  snn.  Countless 
arc  the  curses  muttered  every  mora- 
ing,  and  not  surely  altosethcr  nn- 
heard,  from  thousands  o?  nuhamyf 
men,  dragged  at  the  remocnelesi 
sound  of  the  beD  from  pallet  and 
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mattress,  from  bed  of  down  or  lair 
of  straw,  irom  blanket,  sheet,  and 
counterpane,  to  shiver  in  the  bitter 
frost  of  Februaiy,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  gratify  the  whfm  of  a 
few  burgesses  congregated  in  the 
High  Street,  who  have  a  confased 
notion  that  the  motions  of  the  son 
are  regulated  by  an  observatory  at 
Greenwich. 

What,  in  the  name  of  whitebait, 
have  we  to  do  with  Greenwich  more 
than  with  Timbuctoo,  or  Moscow,  or 
Boston,  or  Astracan,  or  the  capitid 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ?    The  great 
orb  of  day  no  doubt  surveys  all  those 
places  in  turn,  but  he  does  not  do  so 
at  the  same  moment,  or  minute,  or 
hour.    It  has  been  ordained  by  Pro- 
vidence that  one  half  of  this  globe 
should  be  wrapped  in  darkness  whilst 
the  other  is  illuminated  by  light — 
that  one  fraction  of  the  town-councils 
of  the  earth  may  sleep  and  be  silent, 
whilst  another  is  awake  and  gabbling. 
Not  the  music  of  the  spheres  could  bo 
listened  to  by  man  or  angel  were  the 
provision  otherwise.    And  yet  all  this 
fair  order  is  to  be  deranged  by  the 
civic  Solons  of  the  Modern  Athens  I 
It  is  small  wonder  if  few  of  these 
gentlemen  have  personally  much  ap- 
petite for  repose.    The  head  which 
wears  a  cocked-hat  may  lie  as  uneasy 
as  that  which  is  decorated  with  a 
crown;  and  there  is  many  a  malig- 
nant thought  to  press  upon  and  dis- 
turb their  slumbers.    They  are  men 
of  mortal  mould,  and  therefore  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  they  have  con- 
sciences.   They  cannot  be  altogether 
oblivious  of  the  present  disgraceful 
state  of  the  streets.    The  Infirmary 
must  weigh  upon   them,    heavy   as 
undigested  pork-pie ;  and  their  recent 
exhibitions  in  the  Court  of  Session 
have  been  by  no  means  creditable  to 
their  understanding.     Therefore  we 
can  readily  comprehend  why  they, 
collectively,   are    early  driven    from 
their  couches ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
discover  why  they  have  no  bowels  of 
mercy  towards  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  cry  of  the  Parliament  House  is 
raised  against  them,  and  we  own  that 
onr  soul  is  sorry  for  the  peripatetics  of 
the  Outer  boards.  An  ancient  and  bar- 
barous custom,  which  long  ago  should 
have  been  amended,  forces  them  to 
appear,  summer  and  winter,  before 


the  Lords  Ordinary  at  nine  o^dock ; 
and  we  have  heaid  more  than  one  of 
them  confess,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
that  their  furest  prospects  in  life  have 
been  cruelly  b^^ted,  beciuise  the 
darlings  of  their  hearts  could  not 
think  of  marrying  men  who  were 
dragged  from  bed,  throughout  a  eon* 
siderable  portion  of  the  year,  in  the 
dark,  who  shaved  by  candle-light, 
and  who  expected  theur  helpmates  to 
rise  simultaneously,  and  superintend 
the  preparation  oif  their  coffee.  If 
these  things  occurred  under  the  mer- 
ciful jurisdiction  of  the  sun,  what  wUl 
be  the  result  of  the  active  cruelties  <xf 
the  magistracy  ?  Why,  Advocate  will 
become  a  word  synonymous  with  that 
of  badielor,  and  not  a  single  Writer 
to  the  Signet  be  followed  by  a  son  to 
the  grave ! 

And  why,  we  may  ask,  has  this 
unwarrantable  alteration  been  made  ? 
For  what  mighty  consideration  is  it 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  of  the  lieges 
are  to  be  embittered,  and  their  com- 
forts utterly  destroyed  ?  Simply  for 
this  reason,  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  time  established  by  the 
railway  clocks,  and  that  the  trains 
may  leave  Edinburgh  and  Londoii 
precisely  at  the  same  moment.  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  we  positively  and 
distinctly  deny  that  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage whatever,  even  to  the  small 
traveling  fraction  of  the  community, 
hi  any  such  arrangement.  There  is 
no  earthly  or  intelligible  connexion  be- 
tween the  man  who  starts  from  Edin- 
burgh and  the  other  who  starts  frt>m 
London.  They  have  each  a  separate 
rail,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a  colli- 
sion because  the  sun  rises  in  the  one 
place  later  than  it  does  in  the  other* 
The  men,  we  shall  suppose,  are  not 
idiots :  they  know  how  to  set  their 
watches,  or,  if  they  do  not  possess 
such  a  utensil,  they  can  desure  the 
Boots  to  call  them  at  the  proper 
hour,  and  go  to  bed  like  Christians 
who  intend  to  enjoy  the  last  possible 
moment  of  repose.  If  they  are  parti- 
cular i^ut  time,  as  some  old  mar* 
tinets  are,  they  can  have  their  watches 
reset  when  they  arrive  at  the  place  of 
their  destination,  or  regulate  them  by 
the  different  railway  docks  as  tiiey 
pass  along.  They  have  nothing  else 
to  do ;  and  it  is  as  easy  to  set.  s 
watch  as  to  drink  off  a  tnmUer  oC 
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brandy  and  water.  Or  if  the  Fogies 
choose  to  be  particular,  why  cannot 
the  railway  directors  print  alongside 
of  the  real  time  a  column  of  the 
fabulous  Greenwich?  John  Bull,  we 
know,  has  a  vast  idea  of  his  own 
superiority  in  every  matter,  and  if  he 
chooses  also  to  prefer  his  own  time,  let 
the  fat  fellow  be  gratified,  by  all 
means.  Only  do  not  let  us  nin  the 
risk  of  being  late,  in  our  endeavour  to 
humour  him,  by  forestalling  the  advent 
of  the  sun.  May  his  shadow  never  be 
less,  nor  ours  continue  to  be  aug- 
mented, in  this  merciless  and  arbitraiy 
manner ! 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask,  whether  the  comforts  of 
our  whole  population,  whose  time  has 
effectually  been  put  out  of  joint,  are 
to  bo  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
passengers  travelling  between  this 
and  London  ?  Do  the  whole  of  us, 
or  the  half  of  us,  or  any  of  us,  spend 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  lives  in 
whirling  along  the  Caledonian  or  the 
North  British  railways?  The  Lord 
Provost  may  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
up  to  London  once  a-year  on  Parlia- 
mentary business;  but  surely  it  would 
be  more  decent  in  his  Lordship  to 
wait  for  the  sun,  than  to  move  off  in 
the  proud  conviction  that  the  course 
of  that  luminary  has  been  adjusted  to 
suit  his  convenience.  We  are  irresis- 
tibly put  in  mind  of  an  anecdote  told 
by  Sur  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  A 
certain  merchant,  sleeping  in  a  com- 
mercial hotel,  had  given  orders  over- 
night that  he  should  be  called  at  a 
particular  hour.  Boots  was  punctual. 
"  The  morning  has  broke,  sir,"  said 
he,  drawing  the  curtain.  "  Let  it 
break,  and  go  to  tlie  mischief!"  re- 
plied the  sleepy  trader  ;  **  it  owes  mc 
nothing!"  Now,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  provost  and  his 
subordinate  senate,  we,  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  do  set  a  certain  value  upon 
the  morning,  wliich  we  hold  to  be 
appointed  by  Providence,  and  not  by 
the  Town- Council;  and  we  must  have 
somewhat  l)etter  reasons  than  have 
yet  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
cliauge,  before  we  consent  to  make 
ourselves  miserable  for  life.  Early 
rising  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
though,  for  our  part,  wc  always  sus- 
pect a  fellow  who  is  over-anxious  to 
get  out  of  bed  before  his  neighbours ; 


but  no  man,  or  body  of  men, 
right  to  cram  it  as  a  dogma  do 
throats.  And  it  is  quite  prepc 
to  maintain  that  the  permanen 
fort  of  many  thousand  people 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  < 
convenience  to  the  few  bagm 
maybe  travelling  with  their  san 
the  southward.  We  protest  in 
cerity,  that,  rather  than  subje 
selves  to  this  bouleversementsnn 
dering  of  nature,  we  would  be 
to  see  every  railway  through< 
kingdom  torn  up  or  battered  do^ 
in  every  point  of  view  we  shoii 
sider  ourselves  gainers  thereby 
like  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edii 
go  once  a-year  to  London,  b 
wo  rise  from  our  bed  every  i 
of  the  year.  We  are  far  raon 
now  to  miss  an  early  train  t 
fore  ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  seci 
single  disadvantage,  we  are  coi 
in  all  time  commg  unnatur 
anticipate  the  day. 

It  is  probable  that  some 
sapient  councillors  think  this 
grand  and  clever  scheme  for  g 
unifonnity  of  time.  Wc  con 
neither  grand  nor  clever,  but 
stupid  and  idiotical ;  and  we 
tell  them  that  they  have  not 
thereby  even  what  they  f 
think  to  be  an  uniformity  o 
They  have  merely,  by  attem[ 
meddle  with  nature,  introdu 
element  of  ceaseless  and  int 
confusion.  They  have  no  juri 
beyond  their  limited  parliar 
bounds.  They  canuot  decn 
their  time  is  to  be  adopted 
county  towns ;  and  a  glance 
map  will  show  what  a  small 
of  the  population  of  Scotland  is 
upon  the  line  of  the  railways, 
as  to  the  countr}-,  where  clo 
uncommon,  and  usual  refere 
time  is  made  to  that  great  disc ' 
flaring  in  the  sky,  are  the  peop 
also  to  submit  to  the  dictatioi 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and. 
want  to  porfonn  a  journey,  an 
late  for  the  coach  or  train,  becat 
trusted  to  theunen-ingand  infol 
dex  of  the  Almighty?  Tlien  a 
dials,  common  on  the  terrace  a 
den,  and  not  uncommon  on  tli 
country  steeples — what  is  to 
of  them  ?  Are  they  to  be  bran 
ever  as  lying  monitors  by  tho 


IMS.] 

«f  BudfT  civic  dipntaxics,  and  broken 
naavmriy  useless?  Are  all  those 
inio  phi  their  faith  to  them  to  be 
deeeiv^d?  Really  this  is  carrying 
BJUters  with  a  high  hand,  with  a 
raseancel 

Umformity  is  the  hobby  of  the  age, 
udf  more  than  the  nine  of  diamonds, 
it  hasbeen  the  curse  of  Scotland.  Acer- 
Uhx  set  of  people  have  been  trying  for 
these  thirty  years  to  assimilate  us  utter- 
Wto England,  and  in  their  endeavour  to 
do  80  they  have  wrought  incalculable 
mischief.    They  are  continually  tam- 
pering with  our  laws,  and  they  would, 
if  they  dared,  attempt  to  tamper  with 
our  reliction  ^    A  man  can  neither  be 
baptisea,   married,  nor   burled  after 
the  fashion  of  his  forefiithcrs.    We 
»re  not  allowed  to  trade  with  each 
other  except  upon  English  currency 
principles ;  and  they  have  thrust  the 
Enghah  system  of  jury  trial  iu  civil 
cas<»  upon  ns,  agaiui^t  tlie  unanimous 
»nd  indignant  remonstrance  of  the 
Bation.    Now,  caten's  paribus,  we  arc 
willing  to  admit  that  uniformity  in 
Aeal«tract  may  be  a  very  good  thing, 
if  yon  can  only  carry  it  out.  Uniformity 
^property,  for  example,  upon  prin- 
^ples  of  equal  division,  could  hardly 
Wl  to  be  popular  ;  and  we  should  like 
to  see  every  acre  c>f  laud  throughout 
Britain  at    a    uuiform  rent  of  five 
pounds.    But  uniformity,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  system,  should  be  cosmo- 
politan, not  national — universal,  and 
Bot  limited.    It  would,  for  example, 
be  convenient,  in  a  commercial 
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adopt  a  common  standard  of  time — 
say  that  of  Greenwich — for  all  the 
trains  ?    Are  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
to  be  aroused  from  slumber  some  throe 
hours  before  their  wont,  because  the 
early  train  from  Moscow  is  to  sturt 
at  nine  o'clock?    If  not,  why  is  it 
sought  to  apply  the  same  principle 
here?    Perhaps  our  excellent  coun- 
cillors are  not  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  time.  There 
is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  Greenwich 
time,  any  more  than  in  that  which  is 
noted  at  the  obsen-atory  on  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill.    We  are  afraid  that  a  gross 
misconception  upon  this  point  prevails 
in  the  High  Street,  and  that  some  of  our 
friends  have  got  hold  of  a  legend,  said 
to  be  current  in  the  Canongate,  that 
the  city  clocks  Avcre  put  back  twelve 
minutes  and  a  half  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward in    the  Forty-five — that  they 
have  given  out  false  time  for  upwards 
of  a  century — and  that  the  present  is 
a  patriotic  and  spirited  move  of  the 
magistrates  to  restore  the  hours  to 
their  pristine  order  and  arrangement. 
If  any  of  our  civic  representatives 
have  fallen  into  error  on  this  account, 
and  been  led  astray  by  the  cunning 
fable,  we  beg  to  assure  them  that  it 
rests  upon  no  solid  foundat-ion.    Our 
ancestors  entertained  an  almost  Per- 
sian veneration  for  the  sun,  and  would 
not  have  sutlered  any  sucli  interfe- 
rence.   The  city  clocks  of  Edinburgh 
were  not  set  upon  the  authority  of 
the  fiimous  Avatch  discoA'cred  at  Pres- 
cial  point     tonpans,  of  which  it  stands  recorded, 
of  view,  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe—    that  **  she  died  the  very  night  Vich 


nay,  of  the  world — could  be  brought 
to  speak  a  uuiform  language.  Such 
a  state  of  matters,  we  know,  once 
existed,  but  it  was  put  a  stop  to  by  a 
mbacle  at  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel.  It  might  possibly  be  con- 
venient if  the  four  seasons  of  the  year 
were  equally  and  simultaneously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  world — if, 
when  we  are  going  to  our  beds,  the 
huntsmen  were  not  up  in  Arabia,  but 
lying  amidst  their  camels  beneath  a 
tent  in  some  far  oasis  of  the  wilder- 
ness. But  these  matters  have  been 
regulated  by  Divine  Intelligence,  and 
uniformity  is  no  part  of  the  scheme. 
In  a  very  few  years  we  shall  have  di- 
rect railway  communication  through- 
out Europe,  from  the  west  to  the  east 
. — will  it  therefore  bo  advisable  to 
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Ian  Vohr  gave  her  to  ^lurdooh." 

^Vo  are  not  aware  that  any  regula- 
tion of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  has 
the  force  and  authority  of  a  statute, 
or  that    their  voice  is  potential  in 
opposition  to  the  almanack.     If  we 
are  right  in  this,  then  we  beg  to  tell 
them  that  the  new  arrangement  is 
utterly  in  the  teeth  of  the  law,  and 
may  lead   to  serious    consequences. 
Suppose  that  any  of  us  has  granted  a 
bill  which  falls  due  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  hour  peals  from  the  steeple,  and 
the  bill  is  straightway  protested,  and 
our  credit  damaged.     Five   minutes 
afterwards  we  appear  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  but  we  are  told  that  it  is  to' 
late.    In  vain  do  we  insist  upon  tf 
fact  that  the  bill  is  dated  at  Ediu 
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bnrgh,  not  at  Greenwich,  and  appeal 
to  the  almanack  and  observatory  for 
the  true  state  of  the  time.  We  prof- 
fer the  sun  as  our  witness,  but  he  is 
rejected  as  a  suspicious  testimony, 
and  as  one  already  tried  before  the 
civic  court  and  convicted  of  fraud, 
falsehood,  and  wilfiU  imposition.  What 
is  to  become  of  us  in  such  a  case  ? 
Are  we  to  go  into  the  Gazette,  because 
the  Provost  has  set  the  clocks  for- 
ward ?  Or  suppose  a  man  on  death- 
bed wants  to  make  his  will.  It  is 
Wednesday  the  ninth  of  Febniary, 
close  upon  midnight,  and  the  sufferer 
bag  not  a  moment  to  lose.  A  few 
hasty  lines  are  written  by  the  lawyer, 
and  as  he  finishes  them  the  clock 
strikes  twelve.  The  dying  man  signs 
and  expires  in  the  effort.  The  testing 
clause  of  that  deed  would  bear  that 
it  was  signed  on  Thursday  the  tenth ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  man  died  upon 
Wednesday,  and  we  know  very  well 
that  corpses  cannot  handle  a  pen. 
IIow  is  that  affair  to  be  adjusted? 
Are  people  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
inheritance  for  a  whim  of  the  Town 
Council,  or  the  convenience  of  a  few 
dozen  commercial  travellers?  Or 
take  the  case  of  an  annuitant.  Sup- 
pose an  old  lady,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  in  that  situation,  dies  on  the 
term-day  exactly  five  minutes  after 
twelve  according  to  Greenwich  time 
In  Edinburgh — who  gets  the  money? 
Is  it  a  dies  inceptus  or  a  dies  non  ?  If 
a  new  tenn  has  begun,  her  represen- 
tatives are  undoubteclly  entitled  to 
finger  the  coin,  if  not,  the  payer 
pockets  it.  By  which  arrangement — 
that  of  Providence,  or  that  of  the 
Provost — shall  such  a  qnestion  be 
decided  ?  Who  is  to  rule  the  day,  the 
term,  and  the  season  V  ^Vq  pause  for 
a  reply.  Or  let  us  take  another  and 
not  imaginary  case.  A  good  many 
years  ago  wc  were  asked  to  lake 
shares  in  a  tontine,  and  complied. 
Twelve  of  us  named  a  corresponding 
number  of  lives,  whereof  all  have 
evaporated,  save  that  of  which  we  are 
the  nominee,  and  one  other  which  had 
been  selected  by  an  eminent  vice- 
president  of  the  Fogie  Club.  Our 
man  resides  in  Greenwich,  is  a  pen- 
sioner, and  we  defy  you  to  point  out 
a  finer  or  livelier  specimen  of  the 
Celtic  race,  at  the  advanced  but  by 
no  means  exorbitant  age  of  ninety- 


five.  We  are,  from  tiie  best  p< 
motives,  extremely  attentive  i 
old  man,  whom  we  supply  g 
tonsly,  but  cautiously,  with  snu 
whisky ;  and  his  first  caulker 
day  is  turned  over  to  our  hei 
libation  which  we  cordially  i 
This  year  we  were  somewhat  i 
hensive,  for  his  sake,  of  the  pre 
fever  and  influenza;  but  M^l 
escaped  both,  and  is,  at  this  mc 
as  hearty  as  a  kyloc  on  the  I 
Skye.  The  vice-president, 
enough,  had  backed  a  snperani 
chairman  who  is  stated  to  be  a  i 
of  Clackmannan.  He  is  so  extr 
aged  that  the  precise  era  of  hif 
is  unknown;  but  he  is  suppo: 
have  been,  in  some  way  or  othei 
nected  with  the  Porteous  mob. 
accumulations,  there  are  abou 
thousand  pounds  at  stake  npc 
sumvorship  of  these  two.  Tw 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years, 
each  of  them  been  seriously  il 
precisely  at  the  same  time ;  and 
has  the  milk  of  human  kindnes.< 
soured  between  the  worthy  vio 
sident  and  ourselves. 

Should  the  invisible  and  m} 
ous  sympathy  between  M*Tavis 
Hutcheon  operate  again — shoul 
and  Lowlander  alike  be  strickei 
sickness,  the  contested  point  be 
us  will,  in  all  probability,  be  bi 
to  an  issue.  Both  have  taken 
tual  measures  to  have  tlie  death 
neighbour's  nominee  noted  with 
racy  to  a  second.  Now,  if  Hut 
were  to  die  to-day  in  Edinbni 
twenty  minutes  past  eleven  a< 
ing  to  the  present  regulation  < 
clocks,  and  if  the  next  post  bi 
intelligence  that  l^PTavish  had 
up  the  ghost  at  Greenwich  pre 
five  minutes  sooner,  wliich  of  i 
would  be  entitled  to  the  strikes  * 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January, 
the  old  and  true  time  was  in  < 
vance,  there  could  have  bee 
doubt  about  the  question.  We  fi 
have  been  the  winner  by  seven  m; 
and  a  half.  Hutcheon  would 
died,  like  his  forefathei's,  at 
and  a  half  minutes  after  elevei 
M*Tavish  at  the  quarter  past, 
as  it  is,  the  life  of  MTavisl 
been  cut  short,  or  what  is  the 
thing,  that  of  Hutcheon  has 
preposterously  prolonged.     An 
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if  the  alteration  made  by  the  Town 
donncil  be  legal,  we  may  be  defiraadecl 
of  fire  thousand  pomids — if  not  legal, 
what  pretext  have  they  for  maldng 
it?     • 

We  do  not  envy  the  situation  of 
oar  ciTic  representatives  on  the  nnfor- 
tnnate  occasion  of  the  next  public 
execution  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  first 
I^ace,  should  their  present  regulation 
be  adhered  to,  every  subsequent  cul- 
jMit  will  be  deprived  of  twelve  minutes 
and  a  half  of  his  existence.  So  muc^ 
shorter  time  will  he  have  to  repent  of 
his  sins,  and  make  peace  with  his 
Creator ;  for  the  arbitrary  alteration 
of  the  clocks  will  not  alter  the  day  of 
doom.  The  "usual  hour"  will  be 
indicated  in  the  sentence,  and  the 
trembling  felon  launched  into  eternity 
so  much  the  sooner,  that  a  few  com- 
mercial traveUers  may  be  saved  the 
l^ns  of  regulating  their  watches! 
We  dare  not  speak  lightly  on  such  a 
subject;  for  who  can  estimate. the 
value  (ji  those  moments  of  existence 
which  are  thus  thoughtlessly,  but 
ruthlessly  cut  off?  In  the  second 
place,  whenever  the  like  catastrophe 
shall  occur,  we  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  magistrates  will  be  morally 
responsible  either  for  murder  or  fbr 
defeat  of  justice.  It  is  in  truth  an 
extremely  unpleasant  dilemma,  but 
one  entirely  of  their  own  creating. 
For  their  own  sakes,  we  beg  their 
serious  attention  to  the  following  re- 
marks. We  shall  suppose  the  ordinary 
case  of  a  man  sentenced  by  the  Jus- 
ticiary Court,  to  be  executed  at  the 
usual  hour,  which  with  us  is  eight  in 
the  'morning.  Hitherto  we  knew 
precisely  what  was  meant  by  eight, 
but  now  we  do  not.  But  this  we 
Imow,  that  if  that  man  is  executed  at 
eight,  as  the  clocks  now  stand,  he  is 
3n7RDEBEi>,  just  as  much  as  he  would 
l)e,  if,  the  evening  before,  he  had  been 
forcibly  strangled  in  his  cell  I  The 
felon's  life  is  sacred  until  the  hour 
arrives  when  justice  has  ordained  him 
to  die ;  and  if  the  life  be  taken  sooner, 
that  is  murder.  Who,  we  ask,  would 
be  the  responsible  parties  in  this  case, 
not  perhaps  to  an  earthly,  but  surely 
to  a  liigher  tribunal?  On  the  other 
hand,  S  the  execution  does  not  take 
place  at  eight,  it  is  highly  question- 
able whether  the  criminal  can  be 
executed  at  all.    The  sentence  must 


be  felfiUed  to  the  letter.  Delay  ia 
each  matter!  is  hM  by  tlte  ctaMMgr 
of  our  law  to  hiterpoee  a  atrang  baiw 
rier  in  favomr  ai  the  criminal;  and 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  ams 
condemned  to  be  executed  on  one  dsr, 
cannot,  withont  a  new  sentenoe^be 
capitally  pmiished  upon  aaotiier* 
Hoars — ^nay,  minutes — are  very  pre* 
cious  when  the  question  is  one  of  Hlb 
and  death,  and  the  consideration  b  « 
very  grave  one. 

£i  short,  the  magistrate!  hama 
landed  themselves,  and  will  land  m 
in  interminable  ooi^fnsion ;  and  weftce- 
see  that  not  a  little  litigation  wffi 
result  from  their  proceedings.  In  all 
legal  matters — and  there  aare  many  la 
which  punctuality  is  of  tiie  ntmoat 
moment — ^the  docks  cannot  be  held-  to 
regulate  time.  They  vary  ftom  eac^ 
other  according  to  &ehr  conatmotiMi 
or  their  custody,  and  we  have  tiirowB 
away  and  abandoned  the  true  stan- 
dard. The  difference  of  s  8Ib|^ 
degree  may  prove  as  important  as  iS$A 
offorty,  and  if  there  is  to  be  aunifornd^ 
between  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Green- 
wich time,  why  not  extend  itto  the  eol* 
onies  ?  We  warn  the  Town  Oonaefl 
of  Edinburgh  that  they  may  have  nmeb 
to  answer  for  from  Ibe  ccmseqaenoes 
of  their  absurd  proceeding. 

We  understand  that  there  are  pdlee 
statutes  ordaining  that   all   tavema 
shall  be  shut  up  at  twelve  o'clock  of  s 
Saturday  night,  and  for  breach  of  tUa 
rule  people  may  be  taken  into  cnaCodjF. 
The   magistrates  have  peremptorw 
altmed  twelve  o'clock,  and  have  madb 
that  period  arriye  at  forty-seven  and 
a  half  minutes  after  eleven.    la  it 
lawM  to  conduct  us  to  the  i 
house,  if  we  should  chance  to  be  j 
at  Ambrose's,  lingering  over  i 
during  the  debatable  twelve 
and  a  half— -or  are  we  not 
knock  down  the  ruffian  > 
presume  to  collar  us  during 
val?     Whether  have  we    wr 
follower  of  Mr  Haining  the  best  li 
grounds  for  an  action  of  assault' 
battery?    We  appeal  to  the h< 
bodies,  and  indiimantly  *       i* 
innocence:  Doirl    nr  wi        vj 
rule  of  the  ]      ^  jdonc       le  I 
Black,  and  ai>       s  us  oi  lei 
cration.   Wh    lufusiaii 
and  how  sta        tu  ue 
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meanest  capacity  that,  if  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  liave  the  power 
to  proclaim  Greenwich  time  within 
their  liberties,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  adopting  the  recog- 
nised standard  of  Kamschatka,  or 
from  ordaining  our  clocks  to  be  set 
by  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk.  They 
may  turn  day  into  night  at  their  own 
good  pleasure,and  amalgamate  the  days 
of  the  week,  as  indeed  they  have  done 
already  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  con- 
sideration, which,  in  Scotland  at  least, 
desen^es  especial  attention. 

The  public  mind  has  of  late  been 
much  agitated  by  the  qnestion  of  Sun- 
day obscr>'anco.     Wc  do  not  mean 
now  to  debate  that  point  npon  its 
merits,  nor  is  it  the  least  necessaiy  for 
our  present  argument  that  we  should 
do  so.    Every  one,  we  arc  certain, 
wishes  that  the  Lord's  day  should  be 
properly  and  decently  observed.  There 
are  diftcrences  of  opinion,   however, 
regarding  the  latitude  which  should  be 
allowed — one  party  being  in  favour  of 
a  total  cessation  from  work,  and  found- 
ing their  view  npon   the  decalogue ; 
wliilst  the  others  maintain  that,  under 
the    Christian   dispensation,    a   new 
order  of  things  has  been  established. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion upon  this  topic,  and  the  practi- 
cal   subject    of   dispute    has    been, 
whether  railway  trains  should  be  per- 
mitted to  run  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week.     On  that  head  we  shall  say 
nothing ;  but  we  maintain  that  both 
parties  are  alike  interested  in  having 
the  limits  of  the  Sunday  accurately 
and  distinctlv  declared.     Some  obser- 
vance,    whatever    be     its    limit,    is 
clearlv  due  to  the  holv  dav,  whether 
men  hold  it  to  be  directly  of  divine 
ordinance,  or  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
divine  worship  by  ecclesiastical  and 
conventional  authority.     By  the  pre- 
sent arrangement,  the' feelings  of  both 
parties  are  outraged.       Sabbath   or 
Sunday— call  it  which  you  will — has 
been  changed  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  is  not  the  same  as  before.    It  is 
easy  to  say  that  this  is  quibbling,  but 
in  realitv  is  it  so?     Can  the  Town 
Council  compel  us  to  accept  any  day 
they  may  please  to  nominate  instead 
of  Sunday,  and  consecrate  Wednes- 
day, for  exami)le,  as  that  which  is  to 
be    dedicated  to  pious   uses?     Wc 
repeat  that  this  is  but  a  question  of 


degree.  No  authority,  at  least  no 
such  authority  as  that  of  a  body  of 
local  magistrates,  can  dovetail  the 
Sabbath  by  making  it  begin  carUer 
and  end  later  than  before.  There  are 
stringent  ancient  Scottish  statutes, 
some  of  them  not  altogether  in  desue- 
tude, against  Sabbath  desecration,  and 
how  are  these  now  to  be  interpreted  or 
enforced?  No  true  Sabbatarian  can 
support  the  present  movement.  His 
case  is  irretrievably  lost  if  he  acqui- 
esces in  the  change;  for  the  day  has 
unquestionably  been  violated — and  it 
may  be  violated  as  well  in  a  minute 
as  in  an  hour.  Those  who  take  the 
other  view  cannot  fail  to  be  equally 
oflended.  The  order  which  they 
keenly  advocate  and  maintain  has 
been  wantonly  broken  and  destroyed. 
The  limits  of  Sunday  are  annihilated. 
Men  do  not  know  when  it  commence-s 
or  when  it  ends,  and  they  may  be 
gaming  when  they  ought  to  be  at 
prayers.  Churches  and  congregations 
of  every  kind  have  a  common  intei'cst 
in  this.  The  individuality  of  the  day 
must  be  supported,  and  there  must  be 
no  doubt,  and  no  loophole  left  for  cavil- 
lers to  carp  at  its  existence. 

Look  at  it  in  any  light  you  please, 
the  change  is  fraught  with  danger. 
We  have  enlarged  somewhat  on  the 
score  of  inconvenience — for  wc  tho- 
roughly feel  and  resolutely  maintain 
that  the  practical  inconvenience  is 
gi'cat — but  the  other  results  we  have 
referred  to  are  inevitable  and  arc  in- 
tinitely  worse.  Tampering  with  the 
laws  of  nature  is  not  permitted,  even 
to  the  most  sapient  of  town  councils  : 
and,  as  they  cannot  wash  the  Ethi- 
opian white,  so  neither  need  they 
try  to  control  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  to  prove  that  great  luminary  a 
liar.  Surely,  they  have  plenty  to  do 
without  inteifering  with  the  planetarj' 
bodies  ?  We  really  thought  better  of 
their  patriotism  ;  nor  could  we  have 
expected  that  they  would  falsify  the 
host  of  heaven  in  order  to  take  their 
future  time  from  some  distant  English 
clock.  So  soon  as  the  whole  of  the 
world  is  ripe  for  an  uniformity  of  time, 
and  contented  to  adopt  it,  we  may 
then  possibly  become  acclimated  to 
the  change,  and  rise  at  midnight,  to 
go  about  our  nightly,  not  daily  duties, 
without  a  murmur.  But  pray,  in  thi.s 
matter,  let  us  at  least  secure  recipro  • 
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I  eity.  If  we  are  to  be  dragged  from 
I  oar  beds  at  untimeous  hoarB,  let  the 
I  rest  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
f  foffer  to  a  similar  extent ;  for  in  com- 
mmiity  of  suffering  there  is  always 
some  kind  of  dim  and  indefinite  com- 
fort We  are  rather  partial  to  bag- 
meoi  and  would  endure  something, 
though  not  this,  to  accelerate  their 
progress ;  but  why  should  the  whole 
Scottish  nation  be  made  a  holocaust 
and  an  offering  for  our  weakness? 
Falstaff,  who,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  valour,  was  a  remarkably 
shrewd  individual,  miglit  give  a  lesson 
to  our  civic  dignitaiics.  He  counted 
the  length  and  endurance  of  his  ima- 

glnary  combat  with  Percy,  by  Shrews- 
ury  clock,  and  did  not  seek  to  extend 
his  renown  by  superadding  to  it  the 
benefit  which  might  have  been  derived 
by  a  reference  to  Greenwich  time. 
Let  us  do  the  like,  and  submit  to  the 
ordinances  of  Providence — not  try  to 
oppose  them  by  any  vain  and  extra- 
vagant alteration.  Without  the  least 
irreverence,  because  we  hold  that  the 
whole  profanity — though  it  may  be 
imintended — is  on  the  other  side,  let 
ns  ask  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
whether  they  consider  themselves  on 
a  par  with  the  gi*eat  leader  of  Israel, 
and  whether  they  are  entitled  to  say 
^^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon, 
and  thou,  moon,  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon?"  And  yet,  what  is  their 
late  move,  but  something  tantamount 
to  this  ?  They  have  declared  against 
the  order  of  nature,  and  such  a  decla- 
ration  must  imply  a  species  of  gross 
and  unwarrantable  presumption. 

And  now,  Messieui*3  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinbm-gh,  what  have  you 
to  say  for  yourselves  V  Arc  we  right, 
or  are  we  wrong  ? — have  we  failed,  or 
have  we  succeeded  in  making  out  a 
case  against  you?  We  think  we 
can  discern  some  symptoms  of  a  corpo- 
rate blush  suffusing  your  countenan- 
ces ;  and,  if  so,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
stand  ui  the  way  of  your  repentance. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  you 
have  done  this  from  the  best  of  pos- 
sible motives,  but  without  forethouglit 
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or  consideration.  You  probably  were 
not  aware  of  the  consequences  which 
might  and  must  arise  from  this  singu- 
lar attempt  at  legislation.  Be  wise, 
therefore,  and  once  more  succumb, 
as  is  your  duty,  to  the  established 
laws  and  harmony  of  nature.  Leave 
the  planets  alone  to  their  course,  and 
be  contented  to  observe  that  time 
which  is  indicated  and  proclauned 
from  heaven.  Recollect  wherein  it  is 
written  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  were  set  in  the  firmament  of 
heaven  to  rule  over  the  day^  and  over 
the  night ^  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness.  By  no  possible  sophis- 
try can  you  pervert  the  meaning  of 
that  wholesome  text.  Why,  then, 
should  you  act  in  opposition  to  it,  and 
introduce  this  element  of  disorder 
among  us  ?  Go  to,  then,  and  retrace 
your  steps.  Put  the  clocks  backward 
as  before.  Let  the  shadows  be  straight 
at  mid-day.  Leave  us  om-  allotted 
rest,  for  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant.  De- 
fraud us  not  of  our  inheritance.  Let 
our  children  not  be  bom  before  their 
time.  Let  the  miserable  malefactor 
live  until  the  last  moment  of  his  allot- 
ted span.  Preserve  the  Sunday  in- 
tact, and  let  us  hear  no  more  of  such 
noDsense.  Why  should  you  be  wiser 
than  your  forefathers?  If  any  man 
had  told  them  to  alter  their  time  from 
England,  they  would  have  collared 
the  seditious  prig,  and  thrust  him  neck 
and  heels  into  the  Tolbooth.  Wlien 
grim  old  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  was 
Provost,  no  nmn  durst  have  hinted  at 
Greenwich  time  on  pain  of  the  for- 
feiture of  his  ears  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  performances  at  Lauder 
Bridge,  Bell-the-Cat  was  a  Christian, 
the  father  of  a  bishop,  and  knew  his 
duties  better  than  rashly  to  interfere 
with  Providence.  Restore  our  meri- 
dian, and,  if  you  are  really  anxious  to 
do  your  duty,  occupy  yourselves  with 
meaner  matters.  It  would  much  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  the  lieges,  if, 
instead  of  directing  the  course  of  the 
sun,  you  were  to  give  occasional 
orders  for  a  partial  sweeping  of  the 
streets. 
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A  MILITARY  DISCUAdlOK  TOUCHING  OUR  COAST  DEFEKC£d. 

Scene. — A  mess-room  after  dinner^  from  whence  the  members  have  deportee 
except  four  ^  who  draw  round  the  fire. 

PERdONJil. 

Major  0\SiiEEVO.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Pipeclay 

Cai)tain  Oldham.  Ensign  Lovell. 

Oldham. — Well,  Ix)vell,  my  boy,  so  you  prefer  the  claret  and  the  oi 
Fogies  this  time  to  the  sparks  in  the  barrack-rooms ;  wo  feel  the  complimen 
I  assure  yon.  There  comes  a  clean  glass :  now,  stir  the  fire ;  that^s  a  goc 
fellow. — ^I'll  do  as  much  for  you,  when  I'm  your  age. 

Lovell. — Why  you  see,  Oldham,  they  say  you  old  hands  won't  let  oi 
while  all  the  mess  are  here,  and  you  keep  your  opinions  and  experiences  f< 
these  cosy  little  horse-shoe  sittings.  I  should  like  to  pick  up  a  little  soldleriuj 
if  I  could,  and  so  have  ventured  to  outsit  the  rest  of  them. 

O'Sheevo. — Ye're  right,  ye're  right.  A  man  that  comes  to  value  his  dari 
early,  has  all  the  advantages  of  experience,  Avlthout  buying  them  dear.  A 
old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  in  fact. 

PiPECLAY.-r-And,  you  see,  the  youngster  has  an  eye  to  a  little  militai 
information :  that's  right. 

Lovell. — Why,  these  rumours  of  invasion  make  one  look  aboat  him. 
the  French  come,  of  course  we  shall  give  'em  an  infernal  good  licking ;  but 
am  anxious  to  get  an  idea  what  soi*t  of  thing  it  will  be,  and  I  daresay  you  tal 
a  good  deal  of  these  matters. 

O'Sheevo. — Ah  !  them  French !  Oldham,  ye  don't  expect  they'll  come  \ 
spend  next  Christmas  with  us  V 

Oldham. — ^'i'here's  no  saying  what  the  rascahj  might  be  at ;  and  as  Love 
has  broached  the  subject,  wo  may  as  well  talk  it  over. 

O'Sheevo. — Bravo  I  so  we  will :  how  say  you.  Pipeclay  ? 

Pipeclay. — By  all  means.  You  know  1  mentioned  last  night  how  ill 
thought  our  fonnations  adapted  for  manoouvrlng  against  a  hostile  force  on  tl 
coast. 

Oldham. — My  dear  Pipeclay,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  a  long  peace,  and 
theoretical  cdncjition,  that  they  narrow  the  mind  to  strain  at  matters  of  deta: 
and  to  neglect  the  greater  consideration,  what  is  to  be  done — not  how  shoul 
we  do  it.  Now,  in  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  107th,  the  lads  were  moi 
apt  to  talk  of  the  work  than  the  drill-book,  and  a  finer  or  more  dashing  s* 
never  wore  scarlet. 

O'Sheevo.— Devil  a  doubt  of  it :  not  a  man  that  wouldn't  finish  his  thre 
bottles  before  he'd  think  of  stirring ;  and  as  for  the  seasoned  files,  the  night  wf 
always  too  short  for  'em.  There's  no  saying  what  those  men  might  lia\ 
aehioviMl,  if  they  could  have  found  the  time. 

1-fOVELL. — But  if  the  French — 

Oldham. — Excuse  me,  1/Ovoll, — ^I  knoAv  something  abont  the  French, 
three  years  in  the  Peninsula  oould  give  knowledge;  and  PU  tell  you,  for  a  fac 
whatever  you  may  hear  said,  that  the  organisation  of  the  French  army — 

Pipeclay.— What !  with  that  slovenly  style  of  marching? 

Oldham. — Never  mind  tlie  style  of  marching :  1  say,  that  whether  in  tl 
field,  in  camp,  or  in  quarters — 

O'Sheevo. — Devilish  bad  quarters  they'd  bo  sometimes,  in  them  same  can 
paigns,  eh,  Oldham  ?    Short  commons,  oh  ? 

Oldham. — Short  commons  !  sometimes  no  commons  at  all ! 

O'Sheevo.— Thin  claret  ? 

Oldham. — Thin  !  the  devil  a  drop.  Sherry  sometimes,  of  a  quality  accoix 
ing  to  our  luck  ;  but  for  claret  we  had  to  keep  our  stomachs  till  wc  got  ov( 
the  Pyrenees  : — then,  I  may  say,  it  ran  in  the  rivers. 
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0*Shsevo.— The  devil  it  did  I  Thoa  I  hope  the  next  Peninsular  expedition 
will  sail  direct  for  the  coast  of  France. 
LovELL. — But  if  this  invasion — 


O'Sheevo — Pipeclay. — ^Two  for  one !    Two  for  one ! 

Oldham. — Well,  never  mind ;  'twas  awkward.  Wc  don't  stand  the  jokes 
the  old  107th  used  to  cut :  there,  if  you  only  made  the  smallest  chip  in  the 
stem  of  a  glass,  yon  were  stnck  for  your  new  pair,  while  the  damaged  one 
did  duty  as  well  as  ever.  Tliero  wasn't  a  glass  in  the  mess  that  hadn't 
reproduced  itself  in  double  at  least  nine  times. 

O'Sheevo. — By  the  powers  I  that  beats  the  phaynix,  who  never  became 
twins,  that  I  heard  of.  I'd  not  have  stood  it  from  any  one.  A  glass  that  I 
broke  and  paid  for,  Pd  consider  my  own  intirely. 

Pipeclay. — ^They  had  no  right  to  put  a  glass  on  the  table  after  it  had  been 
paid  for ;  the  regulations  wouldn't  allow  it. 

Oldham. — Oh !  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  regidations  in  the  old 
107th.  The  colonel  was  a  trump,  and  the  lads  were  trumps,  so  they  followed 
suit,  and  no  la^vyering. 

Pipeclay. — A  colonel  has  no  right  to  enforce  an  unjust  charge. 

Oldham. — Well,  perhaps  not ;  but  in  our  days  we  never  troubled  our 
heads  about  what  was  just  or  unjust.  It's  a  bad  sign  of  a  corps  when  men 
begin  to  talk  of  their  rights. 

LovELL. — ^True,  Oldham  ;  you  were  saying,  suppose  that  Cherbourg,  the 
other  Portsmouth — here's  a  third  glass  for  you  to  complete. 

Pipeclay. — I  beg  your  pardon  one  minute,  Lovoll.  I  wish  to  convince 
Oldham  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  knowing  how  to  assert  your  o?m 
rights. 

O'SiiKEvo. — I  deny  that  in  toto.  The  Ballyswig  estate  would  have  been 
in  the  O'Shcevo  family  to  this  day,  if  my  great-aunt  hadn't  wished  to  assert 
her  right  to  a  haycock,  which  brought  the  title  in  question,  and  caused  us  to 
lose  the  whole  property. 

Pipeclay. — But  if  another  had  a  just  claim  ? 

O'Sheevo. — Just  humbug !  The  opposite  side  retained  Counsellor  Curran, 
who'd  have  persuaded  a  jury  out  of  theur  Sunday  waistcoats,  with  a  five- 
shilling  piece  in  the  pocket  of  each. 

Oldham. — Well,  well.  Now,  look  here,  Lovell.  This,  as  I  said,  is  Cher- 
bourg— this  Portsmouth.  Ellis,  of  the  staff  corps,  used  always  to  illustrate 
this  way ;  did  you  ever  meet  him  ? 

Lovell. — What !  the  owner  of  May-Bee,  who  won  the  military  steeple* 
chase,  two  years  ago  ?    To  be  sure,  I  did :  devilish  sliarp  fellow  he  was  too. 

Pipeclay. — I  don't  know  that :  he  broke  down  in  some  charges  he  pre- 
ferred against  Sergeant  O'Flinn  of  the  Royal  County  Down,  who  was 
acquitted  by  a  general  court-martial.  A  fellow  who  does  that,  may  be  a  very 
good  fellow,  but  can't  have  much  head-piece. 

Lovell. — May-Bee  was  a  pretty  piece  of  goods  though.  I  saw  the  poor 
thing  break  her  back  last  spring,  under  Jack  Fisher  of  the  carabineers  :  Jack 
vearly  went  out  at  the  same  time.  Devilish  sharply  contested  thing,  till  poor 
May-Bee's  accident.  Jack  was  picked  up, — dreadful  fall,  as  the  papers  said — 
gallant  captain — small  hopes  of  recovery — be  universally  regretted  through 
the  regiment — popular  qualities — and  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  somehow  he 
marched  to  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  a  fortnight  after,  worth  fifty 
dead  men. 

Pipeclay. — "What  do  you  value  a  dead  man  at,  Lovell  ? 

O'Shefa'o.— If  a  thing's  worth  what  it'll /irfcA,  a  dead  man's  value  wouldn't 
burst  the  Exchequer. 

Lovell.— Thank  you,  ^lajor,  for  getting  me  out  of  that ;  the  Adjutant  was 
^oing  to  bring  me  up  rather  straitly. 

O'Sueevo.— He's  the  very  boy  to  do  that.    A  bigoted  ram's 
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bis  hands,  would  be  forced  to  relinquish  its  prejudices.  Nobody  stoops  to 
conquer  in  his  academy.  Send  for  another  jug,  and  we'll  go  on  with  our  dia- 
cussion.    Smart  letter  that  of  the  old  Duke's. 

Oldfiam. — Who'll  be  commander-in-chief  when  the  old  Briton  dies? 

Pipeclay. — It'll  depend  upon  the  ministry  of  the  day,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  distant  one.  If  he  could  only  anticipate  his  posthumous  fame  now,  how 
complete  would  be  his  glory. 

O'Sheevo. — Sure,  he's  got  his  posthumous  fame  already :  he's  not  obliged, 
like  the  ancients,  to  immortalise  himself  by  committing  suicide. 

LovELL. — Certainly  not.  Major.  WeU,  you  know  the  Duke  sees  the  neces* 
sity  of  defending  our  coasts — 

Pipeclay. — And  of  increasing  the  army.  I  have  a  plan  of  my  own  for 
raising  men,  which  I  shall  propose,  some  day  or  other,  to  the  Horse  Guards. 

Oldham. — There's  no  difficulty  in  getting  men ;  any  quantity  may  be 
raised  in  Ireland. 

O'Sbeevo. — That's  true,  because  any  quantity  are  knocked  over  every  day 
there ;  but  they,  poor  men  !  are  beyond  the  skill  of  even  an  adjutant. 

Pipeclay. — At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  give  my  system  a  fair  triaL 

O'Sheevo. — I  have  no  opinion  of  systems  ;  I've  known  many  men  entirely 
ruined  by  them. 

Pipeclay. — How  so.  Major? 

O'Sheevo. — ^^Vhy,  I  knew  a  man  who  used  to  get  a  little  jolly  two  or  three 
times  a-weck,  as  occasion  invited.  Some  well-meaning  friends  reproached 
him  with  the  irregularity  of  his  life,  and  pestered  him  to  adopt  a  system,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  he  at  last  did,  and  got  blazing  drvmk  every 
night ;  his  own  spirit  didn't  like  the  foreign  invasion,  and  evacuated  the  place 
— ^that  was  system ! 

LovELL. — We  don't  much  relish  the  idea  of  foreign  invasion  ourselves. 

Pipeclay. — Let  'cm  come.  If  they  intend  to  get  a  regular  footing  here, 
they  would  probably  make  a  dash  at  Portland  island. 

Oldham. — Now  my  idea  is  this.  Suppose  them  embai'ked  in  steamers, 
and  starting  for  a  point  on  our  coast, — a  few  old  fellows,  who  know  what 
Frenchmen  are  made  of,  are  stationed  at  all  the  landing-places,  while  a  rail- 
way communication  enables  them  to  be  quickly  collected  m  one  point. 

Pipeclay. — ^I  should  object  to  old  fellows  as  unfit  for  such  sharp  duties : 
active,  intelligent  young  men  would  be  better. 

Oldham. — Pshaw  I  what's  theorj'^  against  Frenchmen?  give  me  the  old 
second  battalion  of  the  107th  before  all  the  boys  in  the  service. 

Pipeclay. — And  give  me  smart  youngsters,  who  would  move. 

Oldham. — I'd  like  to  see  such  Johnny  Kaws  oppose  a  landing. 

Pipeclay. — It  stands  to  reason  they  must  be  better  than  a  parcel  of  old 
worn-out  sinners. 

O'Sheevo. — Bravo !  I'd  like  to  hear  this  question  fah-ly  handled.  You 
see,  Lovell,  that's  the  advantage  of  military  breeding ;  we  can  discuss  these 
topics  without  the  rudenesses  that  you  observe  in  civil  life.  Every  man, 
young  or  old,  may  give  his  opmion,  and  bo  patiently  listened  to  at  a  jness 
table. 

Lovell. — It  is  certainly  a  great  advantage. 

Oldham. — I  must  maintain  the  superiority  of  veteran  troops  for  all  im- 
portant duties  ; — you  see  a  parcel  of  recruits  would  play  the  devil, — it's  ail 
stuff! 

Lovell. — But,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  — 

Oldham. — You,  sir!  damme!  what  should  you  know  about  it?  What 
are  you,  eh  ?  A  stripling,  a  mere  stripling.  By  Jove,  sir,  if  you  had  bcea 
in  the  107th,  you  would  have  seen  what  they  thought  of  such  forwardness. 

Lovell. — You  really  mistake  me, — I  had  no  intention  — 

O'Sheevo. — Well,  well ;  but  you  mustn't  be  obstinate  you  know,  my  boy, 
in  matters  that  you  can't  possibly  know  much  about ;  you  can  never  learn 
any  thing  that  way. 

Pipeclay. — You  should  have  a  little  modesty,  Lovell. 
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O'Sheevo.— We're  a  liberal  set  of  fellowa  bcrc ;  but,  by  Jove,  Lovcll,  I've 


Ttey  fired  six  shots  without  effect,  and  Mulliua  was  thought  very  lenient  in 
not  asklDg  for  an  apology  or  the  seventh. 

Ou>iiA3f . — Oh !  the  service  would  go  to  the  devil  if  youngsters  were  allowed 
to  lay  down  the  law. 
PiPEcrjkY. — That  would  never  do. 

Oldham. — A  strange  file  was  that  old  Mullins  you  were  talking  of.  Our 
second  battalion  was  quartered  with  the  18th  once,  in  Chatham  barracks, 
vhen  there  were  some  memorable  sittings. 

PiFECLAY. — ^I  saw  old  Mullius  once  only,  and  then  I  could  form  littlo 
opmion  of  him,  as  he  was  half  screwed. 
O'SnEEVo. — Half  screwed !  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Pipeclay. — I  assure  you  I  am  rather  under  the  mark  in  saying  half 
screwed. 

O'Sbeevo. — Ah !  I  knew  he  never  made  so  near  an  approach  to  sobriety 
«s  to  be  half  screwed. 

Olduam. — Fie  would  have  been  the  fellow  to  receive  the  French !    Come, 
now,  Lovell,  Til  show  you,  if  you  won*t  bo  obstinate  and  contradictory. 
LovELL. — Upon  my  word,  Oldham  — 

OiDHAM. — ^There  yon  fly  out  again  now ;  it's  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
^ith  a  youngster  unless  he  has  a  tractable  disposition.  Here  now,  as  I  said, 
J8  Cherbourg, — here  Portsmouth, — this  little  streak  that  I  draw  with  my 
finwr,  the  Channel.  Jersey  is  somewhere  there  by  the  devilled  biscuits ;  dy'e 
understand,  Lovell  ? 
Lovell. — ^Thank  you,  I  do. 

Olduam. — Good.    Then  this  is  our  coast  well  manned,  throughout  its 
}<^ngth,  with  troops :  steady  tried  troops,  mind,  none  of  your  gaping,  staring 
*^J8:— well  protected. 
Pipeclay. — IIow  protected  ? 

Oldham. — How  should  I  know?    The  engineers  do  that;  of  course  they'd 
P^^otect  'em  with  glacis,  or  ravelins  or  tenailles,  or  some  of  those  damned  jaw- 
*^>^aking  named  tlungs ; — well  protected  by  works  and  cannon. 
^     O'Sheevo. — Did  you  see  that  extraordinary  cannon  that  West  made  in 
^  *J0  mess-room  this  morning  ? 

^^ Pipeclay. — Ah!  yes, — not  bad,  but  Tvc  seen  finer  strokes  than  that. 
^ou  should  have  seen  Lcggo  of  the  32d  play. 

^^  Lovell. — Or  Chowse  of  the  artillery ;  by  Jove  I  how  he  knocks  about  the 
^alls !  like  an  Indian  juggler. 

O'Sheevo. — Both  good  hands ;  ye're  not  a  bad  fist  at  billiards  yourself, 
Oldham. 

Oldham. — I  seldom  play  now; — getting  old;— played  many  a  good 
^atch  in  the  107th's  mess-room;  but  I  think  I  could  astonish  Master  West. 

Pipeclay. — Well,  if  he'll  play  a  match,  I  don't  mind  backing  him  against 
^ou  even. 

O'Sheevo. — And  I'll  go  fivQ  to  four  on  the  youngster  to  make  the  tiling 
worth  your  while. 

Oldham. — Oh !  no,  no ;  ^wouldn't  do  for  me  to  be  playing  matches  with 
a  raw  recruit  like  that :  'twouldn't  be  dignified. 
O'Sheevo. — Would  it  be  more  dignified  if  I  said  three  to  two? 
Oldham. — Say  two  to  one  and  I  don't  mind  a  rubber; — one  rubber,  re- 
member. 

O'Sheevo. — Done  then.  Let's  have  it  to-morrow,  if  we  can.   West  comes 
off  guard  in  the  morning,  so  there's  the  more  chance  of  his  being  steady 
and  willing  to  play ;  when  they  get  hold  of  him  overnight,  he's  always  shaky 
and  sulky  next  day  till  four  or  five  o'clock.    A  bad  constitution  is  a  sad 
tale  under  a  red  coat;  a  bishop  chokes,  or  an  anti-corn-law  leaguer  is  attat^ 
with  pleurisy  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity ;  a  lawyer's 
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gets  red  from  having  liis  mind  continually  on  the  stretch ;  but  if  an  ensign's 
colonrs  only  tremble  a  little  in  a  strong  gale,  he's  set  down  for  a  hard  goer. 

Pipeclay. — It's  a  great  tiling  to  be  able  to  carry  one's  liquor  well. 

O'SiiEEVo. — Rather  it's  a  dreadful  misfortune  when  you  can't.  I  always 
fancy  that  when  a  man  can't  show  a  bold  lace  the  morning  after,  he's  been  a 
great  sinner. 

Oldham. — Or  that  hLs  forefathers  have  been  so  ;  I  believe  that  posterity 
have  to  expiate  the  sins  of  their  ancestors. 

O'SiiEEvo. — IJut,  as  a  man  can  neither  be  his  ancestors  nor  his  posterity, 
I  don't  see  tliat  he  need  mind  tbat. 

Pipeclay. — llis  ancestors'  posterity  is  surely  his  aft  air. 

O'SiiEEvo. — It's  quite  enough  for  a  man  to  think  of  his  own  posterity 
without  minding  that  of  his  ancestors. 

PirE(;LAY. — He  can't  well  help  minding  his  ancestors  when  he  daily  and 
hourly  feels  the  effects  of  their  indiscretions. 

O'SiiEEvo, — But  d'ye  mean  to  say  that  if  all  his  ancestors  were  fast  men, 
the  whole  of  th(;ir  diseases  would  be  accumulated  on  his  shoulders'? 

Pipeclay. — Not  exactly.  Tliese  things  wear  out  in  time,  or  are  got  rid 
of  by  crossing  the  breed  ;  the  nearer  in  time  a  man  is  to  his  rollicking 
ancestor,  the  more  plaiidy  he  shows  the  hereditary  taint. 

O'Siieevo. — Then  if  he's  his  contemporar}'  he's  as  bad  as  himself.  I  don't 
think,  though,  that  my  father  showed  the  want  of  the  Ballyswig  estate  a  bit 
more  than  1  do.  Bad  luck  to  my  old  aunt  who  forgot  her  successors  though 
her  ancestors  remembered  her. 

Oldham. — Buzza  that  jug,  Lovell,  and  touch  the  bell  for  another  ;  these 
discussions  make  one  thirsty. 

O'Sheevo. — Thirst  is  nothing  here  to  what  it  is  in  the  tropics.  By  Jove! 
how  I  used  to  sulfer  at  Jamaica. 

Lovell. — Nature  is  said  to  have  there  provided  for  the  craving  by  a  boun- 
tiful supply  of  water.  The  name  Jamaica  signifies,  I  believe,  the  "  Isle  of 
Springs."  You  had  excellent  water  there,  jNIajor,  had  you  not? 

O'Sheevo. — 1  always  understood  the  water  was  very  good,  but  I  can't 
exactly  remember  that  1  ever  tasted  it.  Nature  is  an  affectionate  mother, 
but  there's  no  nourishment  in  her  milk,  so  1  put  myself  out  to  nurse  upon  san- 
gree  and  portcrcup. 

Pipeclay. — Nasty,  imwholesome  stuff;  there's  a  yellow  fever  in  everj' 
glass  of  it. 

O'Sheevo. — It  may  be  one  of  the  ingredients;  but  that's  no  matter,  if  it's 
well  mixed,  because  the  other  tilings  correct  it. 

Oldham. — Our  old  second  battalion  buried  I  don't  know  how  many  in 
the  seven  years  they  spent  out  there.    They  always  took  the  more  intricate 
mixtures  in  the  day  time;  —  madeira  and  champagne  at  dinner,  claret  after, 
and  topped  up  with  brandy  and  water  ;  after  whicli  they  adjourned  to  settle,  ^ 
in  the  morning  light,  any  little  affairs  of  honour  that  had  turned  up  in  the 


evening. 


Lovell. — Were  these  of  so  regular  occurrence  ? 

Oldham. — Seldom  missed  a  night.  The  old  cotton  tree  outside  the  mess- 
room,  at  Stoney  Hill,  was  always  one  of  the  stations ;  and  as  full  of  bullets  as 
a  pudding  is  of  plums.  It  was  settling  o.\Q\'y  thing  before  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated that  made  ns  such  a  united  jolly  set  of  fellows. 

Pipeclay. — How  nuich  better  we  do  things  in  the  present  day  I 

Oldham. — Another  of  your  modern  prejudices.  How  can  any  man  of  spirit 
think  the  investigations,  explanations,  and  newspaper  correspondence  as  cre- 
ditable as  settling  the  matter  olf-hand  and  like  gentlemen? 

Pipeclay. — But  a  duel  does  not  always  settle  the  right  and  wrong  of  an 
affair;  and  surely  the  party  in  the  wrong  ought  to  be  the  sufferer.  Unman 
life  has  a  higher  value  than  in  old  times;  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  casual- 
ties caused  by  duels,  the  laws  punish  the  duellist. 

O'Sheevo. — That's  just  it.  In  old  times,  if  a  man  was  killed  there  was  an 
end ;  but  now,  to  show  the  value  of  human  life,  the  law  hangs  the  survivor* 
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The  fact  is,  they  find  it  necessary  to  thin  the  popnlation,  and  so  they  take 
two  for  one,  as  we  do  with  the  glasses. 

Oldham. — I'm  afraid,  Pipeclay,  you  and  I  will  never  agree  in  these  matters. 
It's  a  pity  yon  never  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  little  active  service,  which 
would  have  enlightened  you  far  more  than  all  my  preaching.  We'll  hope 
better  things  for  these  youngsters  before  they  become  irretrievably  bigoted 
to  these  milk-and-water  prejudices.  AVell  now,  I^vell,  d'ye  think  you  under- 
stand all  I  said  about  the  French  invasion  ?  If  you  don't,  ask,  and  I'll  give 
you  any  explanation  my  experience  supplies,  with  pleasure. 

LovELL. — I  don't  exactly  underetand  how  you  would  proceed  after  guard* 
ing*your  coast,  and  the  enemy  being  oif  and  on  the  shore. 

Oldham. — Why,  man,  you  never  will  understand  if  yon  don't  attend. 
Here  have  I  been  talking  this  hour  and  a  half  exactly  on  that  point,  and 
you  know  no  more  about  it  than  if  I  had  not  said  a  word.    You  must 
see,  Lovell,  that  if  you  are  thinking  about  horses,  and  women,  and  dl  sorts 
of  nonsense,  while  I'm  talking  to  you,  you  never  can  make  a  soldier.    You 
should  have  seen  our  boys  in  the  107th.    They  would  sit  for  hours  and  hold 
their  breaths,  while  some  old  fire -eater  told  'em  his  adventures  and  gave  'em 
advice. 
O'Sheevo. — Then  they  must  have  been  as  long-winded  as  ho  was. 
Oldham. — Pshaw !    Nothing  of  that  sort  ever  seemed  long-winded :  the 
interest  was  thrilling,  and  every  body  was  unhappy  when  a  story  was  ended. 
O'Sheevo. — Except  the  man  that  was  going  to  tell  the  next. 
Oldham. — But  really  I  wish  we  could  get  these  youngsters  to  think  a  little 
more  on  professional  subjects.    I'm  sure  I'm  always  willing  to  give  'em  any 
ixistrnction  in  my  power;  and  I  think,  Major,  you'd  not  be  behindhand  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

O'Sheevo. — No,  no,  Oldham ;  every  one  to  his  trade, — that's  the  adjutant's 
lousiness. 

Oldham. — I  don't  mean  literally  that  you'd  show  them  how  to  let  off  a 
n^^Qsket,  but  that  you'd  mould  their  dispositions,  and  guide  their  ardoor  to 
^h^  best  advantage. 

O'Sheevo — My  maxims  are  all  summed  up  in  a  short  sentence  which  I 
*  ^«imt  from  old  Mullins  himself,  who  found  it  carry  him  and  his  pupils  through 
^^'ith  honour — "  Fear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  It's  pithy,  you  see, 
^^*i  d  doesn't  burden  the  memory. 

JPipeclay. — A  liberal  education  for  ingenuous  youth. 
O'Sheevo. — I  gave  it  for  nothing,  and  so  did  old  Mullins  ;  so  it's  liberal 
^^ough,  and  the  youth  will  be  devilish  ingenious  if  they  find  out  any  thing 
*^^tter. 

,  Oldham. — ^I  never,  myself,  see  any  good  come  of  the  hair-splitting  and 
^^-^ryering  of  the  new  school ;  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  could  be  better  thaa 
^"^T  second  battalion  was.  Nowadays,  by  Jove !  any  whipper-snapper  jacka- 
^  *^pes,  with  a  pocket  full  of  money  and  the  grimaces  of  a  dancing-master,  walks 
^^-sily  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  while  an  old  soldier's  services  go  for  nothing. 
T^^hat  did  the  Duke  himself  say  to  me  thuty-five  years  ago  ?  Never  mind, 
^*^inme! 

XovELL. — ^Indeed !  what  did  he  say  ? 

Oldham. — ^Never  you  mind  what  he  said ;  he'll  never  say  it  to  you.    An 
^^^femal  system  when  fellows  sit  at  a  desk  and  think  they're  soldiers.  ^  I'm 
^^  oflSce  man,  damme !  leading  on  is  my  forte ;  let  them  promote  quill-drivers 
^^d  milksops  if  they  like,  what  does  Dick  Oldham  care?    I've  been  bred 
^^ong  the  right  sort,  and  I'll  go  to  my  grave  a  real  soldier,  if  not  a  fortu- 
nate one. 

,    O'Sheevo.— That's  true,  Oldham ;  when  they  fire  over  you,  old  b<^, 
Wont  be  the  first  time  you  smelt  powder. 

Lovell. — I  hope  Oldham  will  have  another  meeting  or  two  with  his  old 
^ends  over  the  water  before  that. 

Oldham.— Oh !  confound  it !  don't  say  a  word  about  it ;  they'll  soon  forget 
What  a  soldier  used  to  be.    It's  sickening— by  Jove  I  sickening.    I'd  have 
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becu  a  colonel  of  infantry  before  now,  if  there'd  been  any  thing  like  justice. 
Kever  mind. 

O'SiiEEVo. — It's  not  too  late  yet.  They  must  have  soldiers  where  there's 
danger ;  they'll  restore  the  old  second  battalion  of  the  107th,  when  the  French 
come,  and  you'll  command  it  yet. 

Oldham. — Ugh!  bother!     (Steeps.) 

Pipeclay. — I  thought  so.  The  detail  of  his  grievances,  and  a  lamentatioQ 
over  modern  degeneracy,  are  generally  the  prelude  to  a  nap  ;  fine  old  fellow, 
if  he  wasn't  so  sadly  bigoted. 

O'SiiEEvo. — Yes,  but  when  means  are  scarce,  men  are  driven  into  extremes ; 
we  sometimes  overrate  our  capacities ;  if  our  friend  here  were  to  be  put  into 
51  colonel  of  infantry's  shoes  to-monow,  he'd  not  find  his  position  a  bed  of 
roses. 

LovELL. — I  wish  he'd  gone  on  about  the  coast  defences,  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  hear. 

O'SiiEEvo.— Sure,  that's  very  ungrateful  of  you,  when  we've  all  been 
talking  for  your  edification. 

Pipeclay. — Patience,  Lovell,  patience  ;  you  can't  leam  all  the  art  of  war 
in  a  minute ;  follow  the  thing  up,  and  you'll  know  all  about  it  by-and-by.  A 
death  vacancy  '11  be  giving  me  my  step,  some  of  these  days,  and  I  should  Ukc 
to  throw  my  mantle  over  you,  I  confess. 

O'SuEEvo. — D  ye  mean  that  seedy  old  cloak  that  you've  used  these  last 
fifteen  years?  if  any  one  was  to  throw  such  a  thing  over  me,  I  should  consider 
it  a  personal  afirout. 

Pipeclay. — You're  so  literal,  Major. 

O'SiiEEvo. — Ye're  wrong  there  ;  I  never  composed  any  thing  in  my  life, 
more  to  be  blushed  for  than  punch  or  sangree,  and  there's  nothing  literal  in 
them  except  their  being  liquids. 

Pipeclay. — But  I  meant  if  Lovell  could  be  eligible  to  succeed  me  in  the 
adjutancy. 

O'SiiEEVO. — Oh !  Lovell  '11  do  very  well  by-and-by ;  those  duties  of  yours 
are  a  little  unpalatable  at  first ;  but  by  working  at  them  they  become  easier, 
and  an  eftbrt  beyond  that  will  make  you  do  them  quite  involuntarily. 

PiPEci^Y. — There's  encouragement  for  you,  Lovell ;  the  Major  thinks  you'll 
do,  and  I've  great  hopes  of  you  myself. 

I^vELL. — You're  very  good,  I'm  sure.  Military  discussions  interest  me 
much ;  I'm  only  anxious  to  hear  you  go  on. 

Pipeclay. — It's  getting  late  now ;  another  time  we'll  resume  the  subject. 

O'SiiEEVo. — Yes,  in  a  day  or  two.  It's  very  good  to  rub  up  a  little  mili- 
tary stuff  occasionally,  but  it  is  bad  taste  to  be  always  talking  shop.  We've 
had  a  good  dose  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  must  have  a  little  light,  easy 
conversation.  Touch  Oldham's  arm,  will  you,  Pipeclay,  and  let's  jog.  {Pipe- 
vlay  shakes  Oldham.) 

Oldham. — Damned  forward  young  humbugs!  what  the  devil  do  they  know 
about  it?  ell?  what,  going  to  mizzle? 

O'SiiEEvo. — Yes,  the  jug's  empty,  and  I'm  telling  Lovell  he  must  coma 
again,  and  he'll  like  it  better,  and  we'll  make  a  soldier  of  liim  at  last. 

Oldham. — Ah  I  I'm  afraid  you'll  do  no  good  with  any  of  them  nowadays ; 
he  should  have  been  in  the  107th.  Well,  good-night,  Lovell ;  we'll  do  what 
we  can. 

O'SiiEEVo — Pipeclay. — Good-night,  Lovell ;  sleep  upon  it. 

{Exeunt  Pipahiy^  O'Shccvo^  and  Oldham,    Lovell  remains  to  light  a  cigar,) 

Lovell. — Good-night.  Well,  I  don't  know  but  I  might  have  spent  the 
evening  just  as  profitably  if  I'd  gone  to  Jones's  room,  as  he  asked  me.  These 
old  fellows  are  devilish  close.  However,  patience,  as  the  adjutant  says.  {Exit,} 
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How  few  scliool-boys,  newly  eman- 
cipated from  the  manual  remonstrances 
of  their  respective  Cleishbothams,  but 
would  welcome  with  overflowing  de- 
light the  prospect  of  a  distant  and 
adventurous  voyagc,no  matter  whither 
or  on  what  errand !    IIow  few  but 
would  prefer  a  cniise  in  the  far  Pacific, 
a  broil  amidst  Arabian  sands,  or  a 
freeze  in  the  Laplander's  icy  regions, 
to  tlie  scholastic  toga,   the  gainful 
paths  of  commerce,  or  even  to  the 
gaudy  scarlet,  so  ardently  aspired  to 
by  many  youthful  imaginations !  But 
to  how  very  few,  in  this  iron  age  of 
toil,  is  it  given  to  roam  at  the  time  of 
life  when  roaming  is  most  delightful — 
"W'lien  the  heart  is  light  and  the  body 
strong,  when  the  spirits  are  high,  and 
thoughts  unclogged  by  care,  and  when 
novelty  and  locomotion  constitute  keen 
and  real  enjoyment !   A  book  by  one 
^^  the  fortunate  minoritv  is  now  before 
^^'s,  and  a  very  pleasant  book  it  is,  but 
^s  yet  unknown  to  the  public ;  since, 
^^r  some  unexplained  reason,  whose 
ff<^odness  we  incline  to  doubt,  it  has 
P^en  printed  for  the  perusal  of  friends, 
"1  stead  of  being  boldly  entered  to  run 
1?^'  the  prize  of  popular  appi-oval.    If 
^^'^idity  was  the  cause,  the  feeling  was 
?^Oiindless  ;  the  colt  had  more  than  a 
pir  chance  of  the  stakes.     We  would 
"^"ve  wagered  odds  upon  him  against 
^^?^3  of  far  greater  pretensions.    To 
^^op  the  equine  metaphor,  we  daily 
^^<i  books  less  meritorious,  and  in- 
n^^itely  less  entertaining,  thanlMr  Bal- 
"^^ty-ne's  "Hudson's  Bay,"  confidently 
^^ faded  before  a  public,  whose  suf- 
*^*5\ges  do  not  always  j  ustify  the  authors' 
T^^sumption.    Our  readers  shall  judge 
^^r  themselves  in  this  matter.     Fa- 
^'Oured  with  a  copy  of  the  privately 
circulated  volume,  we  propose  giving 
Bome  account  of  it,  and  making  a  few 
extracts  from  its  varied  pages. 

First,  as  regards  the  author.  It  is 
manifest,  from  various  indications  in 
his  book,  that  he  is  still  a  very  young 
man;  and  although  he  does  not  expli- 


citly state  his  age,  we  conjecture  him 
to  have  been  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  when,  in  the  month  of  May 
1841,  ho  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
ecstatic  joy  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter, 
appointing  him  apprentice-clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  At  first  sight  there 
certainly  does  not  appear  any  thing 
especially  exhilarating  in  such  an 
appointment,  which  to  most  ears  is 
suggestive  of  a  gloomy  office  in  the 
city  of  London,  of  tall  stools,  can- 
vass sleeves,  and  steel  pens.  A  most 
erroneous  notion  !  There  is  not  more 
difference  between  the  duties  of  an 
African  Spahi  and  a  member  of  the 
city  police,  than  between  those  of  a 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerk  and 
of  the  painstaking  individual  who 
accomplishes  two  journeys  per  diem 
between  his  lodging  at  Islington  and 
his  counting-house  in  Comhill.  Whilst 
the  latter  draws  an  invoice,  effects  an 
insurance,  or  closes  an  account-car- 
rent,  the  Hudson's  Bay  man  shoots 
bears  and  rapids,  barters  peltry  witih 
painted  Indians,  and  traverses  npon 
his  snow-shoes  hundreds  of  miles  of 
frozen  desert.  AVe  might  protract  the 
comparison,  and  show  innumerable 
points  of  contrast,  but  these  >vill  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Before  wo  draw  on 
our  blanket  coats,  and  the  various 
wrappers  rendered  necessary  by  the 
awful  severity  of  the  climate,  and 
plunge  with  Mr  Ballantyne  into  the 
chill  and  dreary  wilds  to  which  he 
introduces  us,  we  will  give,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  om*  readers  who  may 
chance  to  have  few  definite  ideas  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  beyond 
stuffed  camivora  and  cheap  fur-shops, 
his  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  that 
association. 

"  In  the  year  16C9,  a  company  was 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Prince  Rupert,  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  fur  trade  in  the  regions 
surrounding  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
company   obtained   a   chaiter  from 
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Charles  n.,fn*fintinpto  them  and  their 
Fiicccssors,  under  the  name  of  '  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adven- 
turers tradinj^  into  Hudson's  Bay,' 
the  sole  right  of  tradinjr  in  all  the 
countr}'  watered  by  rivers  (lowing  into 
Hudson's  J5av.  The  charter  also 
authorised  them  to  build  and  fit  out 
inen-of-war,  establish  forts,  prevent 
any  other  company  from  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  natives  in  their  terri- 
tories; and  required  that  they  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  dis- 
covery. Anned  with  these  powers, 
then,   the   Hudson's    Hay   Company 
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these  inten-als  between,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  theuorthcm 
boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

*' Throughout  this  immense  country 
there  are  probably  not  more  ladies 
than  would  suffice  to  form  half-a-dozen 
quadrilles  ;  and  these,  poor  banished 
creatures !  are  chiefly  the  wives  of  the 
principal  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the  female 
population  consist  chiefly  of  half-breeds 
and  Indians — the  latter  entirely  devoid 
of  education,  and  the  former  as  mnch 
enlightened  as  can  be  expected  from 


established  a   fort  near  the  head  of    those  whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a 


•7  ames's  Bay.  Soon  a  ft  erwards,  several 
others  wore  built  in  difiereut  parts  of 
the  country;  and  before  long,  the  com- 
pany spread  and  grew  wealthy,  and 
extended  their  trade  far  beyond  the 
chartered  limits.'' 

Of  what  the  present  limits  are,  as 
well  as  of  the  state,  aspect,  an-ange 
ments,and  population  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  a  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct notion  is  given  by  the  following 
paragraph. 


countr}'.  Even  these  are  not  very 
numerous;  and  yet  without  them  the 
men  would  be  in  a  sad  condition :  for 
they  are  the  only  tailors  and  washer- 
women in  the  countr}-,  and  make  all 
the  mittens,  moccassins,  fur  caps, 
deer-skin  coats,  &c.,  &c.,  worn  in  the 
land.*' 

To  these  desolate  and  inhospitable 
shores  was  bound  the  good  ship  Prince 
ilupert,  on  board  of  which  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne  took  his  berth   at  Gravesend, 


"  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of    converted  in  his  own  opinion,  and  by 


coimtn',  manv  hundred  miles  broad 
and  many  hundred  miles  long,  covered 
with  dense  forests,  expanded  lakes, 
broad  rivers,  and  mighty  mountains, 
and  all  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity, 
iindefaccjd  by  the  axe  of  civilised  man, 
and  untenanted  save  bv  a  few  roving 
hordes  of  red  Indians,  and  myriads  of 
wild  animals.  Imagine,  amid  this 
wilderness,  a  number  of  small  squares, 
each  ench)sing  half-a-dozen  wooden 
houses,  and  about  a  dozen  men,  and 
between  each  of  these  establishments 
a  space  of  forest  varying  from  liftv  to 
three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
you  will  hav(«  a  ]n-etty  cornict  idea  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  and  of 
the  number  of,  and  di«<tanc(^  between, 
their  forts.  The  idea,  however,  may 
be  still  more  eornrtly  t)l>tained,  by 
imagining  po]Milons  (Jreat  IJritain  con- 
verted into  a  wilderness,  and  planted 
in  tlie  niidtUe  of  Rupert's  Land  :  the 
com])any,  in  that  case,  wouKl  build 
Ihnv  I'orts  in  it — one  at  the  Land's 
End,  one  iu  Wales,  and  one  in  the 
Highlands;  so  thai  in  I'ritain  there 
would  lu>  but  tlnve  hamlets  with  a 
popnlati«»n  <»f  sonu'  thirty  men,  half  a 
dozen  women,  and  a  U^w  children  ! 
The  company's  posts  extend,   with 


the  simple  fact  of  his  appointment  to  the 
H.  B.  Company's  service,  from  a  raw 
school-boy  into  a  perfect  man  of  the 
world,  and  important  member  of  so- 
ciety. He  writes  in  a  very  lively 
style,  and  there  is  some  quiet  humour 
in  his  first  impressions  of  the  new 
scenes  and  associates  into  which  he 
suddenly  found  himself  thrust.  He 
had  not  been  manv  hours  on  board 
the  Prince  Kupert,  when  he  beheld  a 
small  steamboat  approach,  freighted 
with  a  number  of  elderly  gentlemen. 
He  was  enlightened  as  to  who  these 
were  by  the  remark  of  a  sailor,  who 
whispered  to  a  comrade,  "I say, Bill, 
them's  the  great  guns!"  In  other 
words,  the  committee  of  the  Honour- 
able Hudson's  Bay  Company  come  to 
visit  the  three  fine  vessels  wliich  were 
to  sail  the  following  morning  for  their 
distant  dominions.  Of  course  this 
was  too  good  a  pretext  for  a  dinuer 
to  be  lost  sight  of  by  Englishmen;  ami 
before  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
left  the  ship,  they  duly  invited  the 
captain  and  oflicers,  and  also,  to  the 
new  ai>prentice-clerk's  astonishment 
and  delight,  begged  him  to  honour 
them  with  his  company. 

I  accej^ted  the  invitation  with 
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'politeness;  ami, from  inability  pivsont  wnrk."    T«)  th\<  *'i-vtry-(ljiy 

[?S8  my  joy  in  any  other  way,  lif'**,"  slrlkinLrly  <litV«'p'Ul  IVniu  [ii;-  in 

to  my  frioml   \V ,  with  any  mlior  rnnntry  of  tlic   world,  wir 

[  liad  boconio,  bv  this  tinn*,  jm-i*  first  iiitriMhurd  :it  Y«nk  Factorv, 

imiJiar.    Ih*,  havin;;  been  al.-o  ilu*  ])niiripal  dr]>(»t  of  tlu*  ('oin]ianyV 

winitt'd  in  rctnrn  to  nu- :  antl  nurtln-rn  d«*partinrnt,  tin*  wlmlcc'cum- 

lijjposedol'tliis  pioocofiiivvuilr  tiv  iM-iiiLr  dividiMJ    ini-t  fonr  dopart- 

L»nrv  to  onr  .satisfaction.   w\'  mcnts.  known  ])vtluM|istint!iv(?nanu»s 

tho  crt'w  in  jrivini;  thn"  of  North,  Sontli,  ^bMitn-ab  and  Col- 
checrs  as  the  litth*  st»*ainrr  iiinlii.i.  At  tlii>f:irtorv.  afifra  ])assa.iro 
rem  lis,  and  procciMh'd  t<»  tin*  in  a  small  craft  up  tin*  llayj's  JJivrr, 
At  the  dinn«'r  '•  iiothin^'inti-l-  Mr  Uallantyno  land«'(l.  Any  om*  les.s 
ras  to  b(;  heard,  cxccjit  wlun  a\  illiinr  toroiii^h  it,  andh-s^dctrrniined 
Q  lidl  in  tin?  n<»i-«*  jravr  a  bald-  to  iiicoinitcr  all  disa;:rc('abli'<  with 
old  gmtK'nian,  n<'ar  tlic  Inad  prrtVtt  mn>d  temper,  would  speedily 
bh*.  anoj)portunity  ofdrinkin;^-  liaveb.'i'ndi'-L'nsledwithllndsoirslJay 
th  of  a  red-faced  old  i,'«'ntlr-  hy  a  n-sidrni'i-  In  this  establishment. 
ar  the  fiM»t,  njMin  whom  h,-  Mr  l»allanlyiie  d'M's  ii(»t  conceal  its 
d  an  amonnt  of  llattcry  pi-r-  disaj^n-eablev.  ••  Are  ymi,  reader,'' 
iwihlerin;: :  and,  after  makinLf  lir  says,  ••  ambitit»u-  «tf  dw«*llin;r  in  ^  a 
)rtnnat»'  re<l-fa''«-il  ;:rntleman  i)h*a-ant  <'oi  in  a  tran<inil  s]iot,  with 
'or  half  an  hour  in  a  fever  n\'  a  di>taMt  \'w\y  <»f  th«'  chaiiirin;,' sea  V* 
",  *fat  down  amid  lhund»'rs  tif  If  so.  do  not  iT"  to  York  Kactory.  Not 
?.  Whether  the  applanse*.  by  thai  it  i<  such  an  nniilra-nnt  place — for 
.  was  intended  for  the  speaker  I  -jx-nt  (wo  vi-ar-  very  ha]>i»ily  there — 
>/)t'alit'*\  I  do  not  know:  but.  but  sinii)ly  (to  ;,dve  a  poetical  reason, 
lite  inditVerent,  \  clai>])<'d  my  and  explain  its  character  in  one  .sen- 
ith  the  rest.  The  red-iai-i-l  Ifnc*')  beean>e  it  is  a  inonstr«»ns  blot 
nn,  now  ]iiirple  with  excite-  «>n  a  swani]»y  spot,  with  a  partial  view 
ion  rose,  and.  din'iniT  a  soli-mn  of  tiie  frozen  sea."  Flavin^:  j^'ive.n  it 
delivered  himself  of  a  s])t'iMli,  thi>nnfav<iur:ilili'character,tlKM'oiinsol 
feet,  that  tin?  «lay  then  ]ia»in;4  f"r  ihe  proseenii'^n^landsnpforthede- 
ainly  thehappie^i  ill  hi<  mortal  fi-nc",  and beL^M^ to  ]»roveV«»rk  Factory 
and  that  he  felt  <piii"  faiiu  h'-ltt-r  than  it  look<.  Ibit,  arjrne  it  as 
:  nii;;hty  Inad  nf  Imnoiir  jii-i  he  may.  the  ahominations  of  the  place, 
upon  hi'J  deli^lited  -houlders  and  i's]»eeially  of  the  climato,  foiv(? 
ald-liea<led  friend.  The  red-  t!ii'm-e!\e<  intt>  ]»vomin«*nce.  Spriii;,', 
ntleman  then  <at  down  to  thi-  ^-'ininier,  ami  antmnn  are  inclii(led  in 
air  of  IJat-tal-tat,  ]daye«l  in  l-'iir  month-^.  I'mm  dnne  to  September, 
us,  with  kni\ 'S.  tbrk-. 'Spoons.  >\liiih  leaves  eiLdit  months  winter — 
Lors,    and    knn«'kle<,    on    t!ie  and  -iich  winter  I    Tf    is  dilUenlt  for 

s;nrface   of    the    malioj^^any  -tay-at-home  ]><-'>ph?,  who  at  the  lirst 

iee-tree  Upon  their  wiudows  creep  into 

vhole  acc<">nnt,  of  the  vovai'e  the  ehlmnev corner  antllleecv  hosiery, 

rv' pleasantly  ;:i veil :  biit  such  to  im:i:iine  ^iieh  an  execrable  teiniUTa- 

have   <'ffen    been   de-crihed  tuiv  as  liiat  of  Hudson's  May,  where, 

>re  or  le«.>i   -ueei^s  ;   and  wt-  from  ( )eiolH-r  tn  Ai'ril,  the  tln^rmome- 

'  ])ass  lo  dryland,  and  to  men  ter  -ehhon  //</■>  lo  tin'  fr^M-ziii;;"  point, 

mer-  in  Ilnd-onS  I'av,  A\hi'h  and  In'ouentlv  fall<  from  iin    to  -10% 

en  far  h'-s  fre(|inMiily  wriiieii  •.!■'»  .    and    even     !!'"■    behnv    zero    ol 

In  his  pn-laee  .Mr  liallaniyne  Vahn-nheit.      laiekily.  however,  this 

and  N\illi  rea-on.  the  no\,-liy  inren-i-  C'ld  is  h-,-  fell  Ihan  niiirht  be 

bject.     ''  It  is  tr'ie,"  he  -;!\-.  -"i  p"sed  :  for  tlie  rea<on  thai,  whilst 

llier-  have  ~ll,Ldil!y  >k' Khrd  ii  Ii    la^t -.   the   air  continues    perfectly 

?  u]»on  Aretie  (li>'-o\.Ty.  -ind  e;dm.     T!ie  .-r!;:litest   breath  of  wnid 

■ioftreneral  i'lfoniKiiion  ;   Imt  v 'udd   he  de.-.truelliin  to  no^es,  and, 

nature  of  ihe^e  ].iihlie;i(i(Mi-  iiid<'<'d.  no  man  coiild  venture  out  m 

I'diheireiiieriiiLrintoa  It-n-tii-  it.    Thi-  <lry,  still  cold  i-  very  healtb' 

minute  de-cripilMii  of  Kvf.uv-  much  more  so  than  tlie  heat  of  a 

Ki:, — the  lea'liii;:- feature  t.»f  the  mer,  \\inch  for  a  ohort  time  18 
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trerac,  engendering  millions  of  flics, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  nuisances,  that 
render  the  country  unbearable.  It 
seems  strange  that,  in  a  region  where 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  used  in  thermometers,  because 
mercury  would  remain  frozen  nearly 
lialf  the  winter,  mosquito  nets  are,  for 
a  portion  of  the  year,  as  necessary  as 
in  the  torrid  zone.  "  Nothing  could 
save  one  from  the  attacks  of  the  mos- 
quitoes. Abnost  all  other  insects 
went  to  rest  with  the  sun  :  sandflies, 
which  bit  viciously  during  the  day, 
went  to  sleep  at  night ;  the  large  hull- 
dog,  whose  bile  is  terrible,  slumbered 
in  the  evening  ;  but  the  mosquito,  the 
long-legged,  determined,  vicious,  per- 
severing mosquito,  whose  ceaseless 
hum  dwells  for  ever  in  the  ear,  nether 
went  to  sleep !  Day  and  niglit  the 
painful  tender  little  pimples  on  our 
necks,  and  behind  our  ears,  were  being 
constantly  retouched  by  tliese  villan- 
ous  flies."  Worse  even  than  midges 
by  a  Scottisli  burn ;  and  those,  heaven 
knows,  are  bad  enough.  The  young 
gentlemen  at  York  Factory,  however, 
thought  it  erteminate  to  combat  the 
bloodsuckers  with  the  natural  defen- 
sive weapon  of  a  gauze  canopy,  and. 
In  spite  of  various  ingenious  expedients, 
such  as  rendering  their  rooms  unbear- 
able by  bonfires  of  damp  moss  and 
puffs  of  gunpowder,  they  were  preyed 
upon  by  the  mosquitoes,  until  frost 
put  a  period  to  their  suflerings,  and  to 
the  existence  of  their  ])ersecutors. 

The  account  of  York  Factory,  or 
Fort,  (as  all  establishments  in  the 
Indian  country,  whether  small  or 
great,  are  called,)  gives  a  general 
notion  of  the  style  and  appearance  of 
the  more  important  of  tliese  trading 
posts.  Witliin  a  large  s(iuare,  of 
about  six  or  seven  acres,  enclosed  by 
liigh  stuckades,  nearly  live  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  llayes  River, 
stand  a  number  of  wooden  buildings, 
stores,  dwelling-houses,  mess-rooms, 
and  lodgings  for  labourers  and  trades- 
men, as  well  as  for  visitors  and  tem- 
porary residents.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  all  double,  and  the  houses 
heated  by  large  iron  stoves,  fed  with 
wood:  *'yet  so  intense  is  the  cold 
that  I  have  seen  the  stove  in  places 
red-hot,  and  a  basin  of  water  in  the 
room  frozen  solid."  So  unfavourable 
is    the  climate  to  vegetation,   that 


scarcely  any  thing  can  be  raised  in 
the  small  plot  of  ground  called  by- 
courtesy  a  garden.      Potatoes  now 
and  then,  for  a  wonder,  become  the 
size  of  walnuts;    and  sometimes  a 
cabbage  and  a  turnip  are  prevailed 
npon  to  gi'ow.    The  woods  are  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  wild  berries, 
among    which    the    cranberry    and 
swampberry  are  considered  the  best. 
Black  and  red  currants,  as  well  as 
gooseberries,   arc    plentiiful,  but  the 
first  are  bitter,  and  the  latter  small. 
The  swampbeiTy  is  in  shape  some- 
thing like  the  raspberry,  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  and  grows  on  a  low 
bush,   almost    close  to  the  ground. 
The  country  around  the  fort  is  one 
immense  level  swamp,  thickly  covered 
with  willows,  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  a  few  clumps  of  pine-trees. 
Flowers  there  are  none,  and  the  only 
large  timber  in  the  vicinity  grows  on 
the  banks  of  Hayes  and  Nelson  rivers, 
and  is  chiefly  spruce-fir.    On  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  houses  in  the  fort  fire  raised  seve- 
ral feet  upon  blocks,  and  the  squares 
are  intersected  by  elevated  wooden 
platforms,  forming  the   inhabitants' 
sole  promenade  during  the  summer, 
at  which  season  a  walk  of  fifty  yards 
beyond  the  gates  ensures  wet  feet. 
These,  and  other  details,  give  so  plea- 
sant an  idea  of  York  Factory,  that  one 
wonders  at  and  admires  the  philo- 
sophy exhibited  by  its  residents ;  by 
that  portion  of  them,  at  least,  inhabit- 
ing the  "  young  gentlemen's  house." 
Bachelor's  Hall,  as  the  young  gentle- 
men themselves  call  it,  was  the  scene, 
during  Mr  liallantyne's  abode  there, 
of  much  hilarity  and  frolic,  and  we 
get  a  laughable  account  of  the  high 
jinks  earned  on  there.    Tlie  building 
itself,  one  storey  high,  comprised  a 
large  hall,  whence  doors  led  to  the 
sleeping  apartments    of   the  clerks, 
apprentices,    and    other    subalterns. 
The  walls  of  this  hall,  originally  white, 
were  smoked  to  a  dirty  yellow ;  the 
carpetless  floor  had  a  similar  hue, 
agi'ceably  diversified  by  large  knots  ; 
and  in  its  centre,  upon  four  crooked 
legs,  stood  a  large  oblong  iron  box, 
with   a  funnel  coflpiunicating  with 
the  roof.    This  yvrntt^^  stove,  besides 
which  the  only  fwSture  consisted  of 
two  small  tables  and   half-a-dozen 
chairs,  one  of  which    latter   being 
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broken,  and  moreover  light  and 
handy,  was  occasionally  nsed  as  a 
missUe  npon  occasion  of  quarrels. 
The  sleeping  apartments  contained  a 
cortainless  bed,  a  table,  and  a  chest ; 
they  were  carpetless,  chairless,  and 
we  shonld  have  thought  supremely 
comfortless,  but  for  ^&  Ballant3me's 
assurance  that  ^'  they  derived  an 
appearance  of  warmth  from  the  num- 
ber of  great-coats,  leather  capotes, 
fur  caps,  worsted  sashes,  guns,  rifles, 
shot-belts,  snow-shoes,  and  powder- 
horns,  with  which  the  walls  were  pro- 
fusely decorated. "  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  the  amount  of 
wrappers  required  to  resist  the  cold 
ont  of  doors  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  wearers 
can  have  sufficient  use  of  their  Umbs, 
when  thus  swaddled,  to  follow  field- 
sports,  and  go  through  exertion  and 
exercise  of  various  kinds. 
"  The  manner  of  dressing  ourselves 

was  curious.    I  will  descril^  C as 

a  type  of  the  rest.     After  donning  a 

pair  of  deerskin  trousers,  he  proceeded 

to  put  on  three  pair  of  blanket  socks, 

and  over  these  a  pair  of  moose-skin 

^moccasins.    Then  a  pair  of  blue  cloth 

leggins  were  hauled  over  his  trousers, 

partly  to  keep  the  snow  from  sticking 

to  them,    and   partly   for   warmth. 

jkfter  this  he  put  on  a  leather  capote 

edged  with  fur.     This  coat  was  very 

nwarm,  being  lined  with  flannel,  and 

overlapped  very  much  in  front.  It  was 

::f astened  with  a  scarlet  worsted  belt 

:3x>und  the  waist,  and  with  a  loop  at 

^he  throat.    A  pair  of  thick  mittens, 

^nade  of  deerskin,  hung  round  his 

shoulders  by  a  woi*sted  cord,  and  his 

:^eck  was  wrapped  in  a  huge  shawl, 

^ver  the  mighty  folds  of  which  his 

^ood-humoured  visage  beamed   like 

^he  sun  on  the  edge  of  a  fog-bank. 

^  fur  cap  with  ear-pieces  completed 

liis  costume.      Having  finished  his 

toilet,  and  tucked  a  pair  of  snow-shoes, 

live  feet  long,  under  one  arm,  and  a 

^ouble-barreUed  fowling-piece  under 

the  other,   C waxed  extremely 

impatient,  and  proceeded  systemati- 
cally to  aggravate  the  unfortunate 
skipper,  (who  was  always  very  slow, 
poor  man,  except  on  board  ship,) 
addressing  sundry  remarks  to  the 
stove  upon  the  slowness  of  sea-faring 
men  in  general  and  skippers  in  par- 
ticular.^'   The  intention  of  these  pre- 
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parations  was  an  onslaoght  upon  the 
ptarmigan,  and  npon  a  kind  of  grotise 
called  wood-partndges  by  the  Htid- 
son's  Bay  people.  The  game  is  for 
the  most  part  veiy  tame  in  those 
regions.  After  nearly  filling  their 
game-bags,  the  sportsmen  "  came 
suddenly  upon  a  large  flock  of  ptar- 
migan, so  tame  that  they  would  not 
fly,  but  merely  ran  firom  ns  a  little 
way  at  the  noise  of  each  shot.  The 
firing  that  now  commenced  was  quite 

terrific:  C fired  till  both  barrels 

of  his  gun  were  stopped  up  :  the 
skipper  fired  till  his  powder  and  shot 
were  done;  and  I  fir^  till— /^ibiifiec/ 
my  tongue !  Lest  any  one  shonld  feiel 
surprised  at  the  last  statement,!  mar 
as  well  explain  how  this  happened. 
The  cold  had  become  so  intense,  and 
my  hands  so  benumbed  with  loading, 
that  the  thumb  at  last  obstinately 
refused  to  open  the  spring  of  my 
powder-fiask.  A  partridge  was  sit- 
ting impudently  before  me,  so  that,  in 
fear  of  losing  the  shot,  I  thought  of 
trying  to  open  it  with  my  teeth.  In 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  put  the 
brass  handle  to  my  mouth,  and  my 
tongue  happening  to  come  in  contact 
with  it,  stuck  fast  thereto, — or,  hi 
other  words,  was  firozen  to  it.  Upoo 
discovering  this,  I  instantly  pnUed 
the  flask  away,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
skin  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence ; 
and,  having  achieved  this  Httle  feat, 
we  once  more  bent  our  steps  home- 
wards." Upon  their  way,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  storm ;  a  tempest  of 
hail  and  a  cutting  wind  catching  np 
mountains  of  snow  in  the  air  and 
dashing  them  into  dust  against  their 
faces.  Notwithstanding  Sll  the  para- 
phernalia of  wool  and  leather  above 
described,  they  felt  as  if  clothed  in 
gauze;  whilst  their  faces  seemed  to 
collapse  and  wrinkle  np  as  they 
turned  their  backs  to  the  wind  and 
covered  their  agonised  countenances 
with  their  mittens.  On  reaching 
Bachelor's  Hall,  like  three  animated 
marble  statues,  snow  from  head  to 
foot,  '*  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  appear- 
ance of  our  guns  after  we  entered  the 
warm  room.  The  barrels  and  every 
bit  of  metal  npon  them,  instantly  be- 
came white,  like  gronnd  glass.  This 
phenomenon  was  caused  by  the  con- 
densation and  freezing  of  the  molbt 
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atmosphere  of  the  room  upon  the  cold 
iron.  Any  piece  of  metal,  when 
brought  suddenly  out  of  such  intense 
cold  into  a  warm  room,  will  in  this 
way  become  covered  with  a  pure 
white  coating  of  hoar-frost.  It  does 
not  remain  long  in  this  stat«,  how- 
ever, as  the  warmth  of  the  room  soon 
heats  the  metal  and  melts  the  ice. 
Thus,  in  about  ten  minutes  our  guns 
assumed  three  different  appearances. 
When  we  entered  the  house  they 
were  clear,  polished,  and  dry ;  in  five 
minutes  they  were  white  as  snow; 
and,  in  five  more,  dripping  wet." 

The  principal  articles  in  which  the 
Iludson^s  Bay  Company  trade,  are 
furs  of  all  kinds,  oil,  dry  and  salt  fish, 
feathers  and  quills.    Of  the  furs,  the 
most  valuable  is  that  of  the  black  fox^ 
which  resembles  the  common  English 
fox,  but  is  much  larger  and  jet  black, 
except  one  or  two  white  hairs  along 
the  back  bone,  and  a  white  tuft  at  the 
end  of  the  tail.    This  animal^s  skin  is 
very  valuable,  worth  twenty -five  to 
thirty  guineas  in  the  English  market, 
but  the  specimens  are  very  scarce. 
Besides  the  black  fox,  there  are  silver 
foxes,  cross  foxes,  red,  white,  and 
blue  foxes,  whose  hides  are  variou.sly 
esteemed.    The  black,  silver,  cross, 
and    red,    are    oflen    produced    in 
the  same  litter,  the  mother  being  a 
red  fox.    Beaver  was  formerly  the 
grand  article  of  commerce,  butParis 
hats  have  killed  the  demand  and  saved 
the  beavers,  which  now  build  and 
fatten  in  comparative  security.    The 
marten  fur   is   the  most   profitable 
Hudson's   Bay   produces.     All   the 
animals    above   named,  and   a  few 
others,  are  caught  in  steel  and  wooden 
traps   by   the   natives.     Deer    and 
buffaloes  are  run   down,  shot,  and 
snared.   Mr  Ballantyne  rather  startles 
ns  by  the  statement,  that  the  Indians 
can  send  an  arrow  through  a  buffalo. 
"In  the  Saskatchewan,  the  chief  food, 
both  of  white  men  and  Indians,  is 
buffalo  meat,  so  that  parties  are  con- 
stantly sent  out  to  hunt  the  buffalo, 
They  generally  chase  them  on  horse- 
back, the  country  being  mostly  pi'airie 
land ;  and,  when  they  get  close  enough, 
shoot  them  with  guns.    The  Indians, 
however,  shoot  them  oftener  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  as  they  prefer  keeping 
their  powder  and  shot  for  warfare. 
They  are  very  expert  with  the  bow, 


which  is  short  and  strong,  and  can 
easily  send  an  arrow  quite  throogfa  a 
buffalo  at  twenty  yards  off."  We 
almost  suspect  Mr  Ballantyne  of  draw- 
ing a  longer  bow  than  his  Indian 
friends.  We  do  not  understand  him, 
however,  to  have  himself  seen  any  of 
these  marvellous  shots,  (although  he 
gives  a  spirited  little  drawing  of  a 
buffalo  hunt,)  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  wild  fellows  of  the  Saskatchewan 
brigade  imposed  upon  his  yonthfnl 
credulity.  These  "brigades'*  are 
flotillas  of  boats,  manned  by  Canadian 
and  half-breed  voyageMrs^  who  take 
goods  for  barter  to  the  interior,  and 
bring  back  furs  in  exchange.  The 
men  of  the  Saskatchewan  "  come 
from  the  prairies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  are  consequently 
brimful  of  stories  of  the  buffalo  hunt, 
attacks  upon  grizzly  bears,  and  wild 
Indians ;  some  of  them  interesting 
and  true  enough,  but  the  most  of 
them  either  tremendous  exaggerations 
or  altogether  inventions  of  their  own 
wild  fancies."  To  return,  however, 
to  the  buffaloes.  Two  calves  were 
wanted  alive,  to  be  sent  to  England, 
and  a  party  was  ordered  ont  to  pro- 
cure them. 

"  Upon  meeting  with  a  herd,  they 
all  set  off  full  gallop  in  chase ;  away 
went  the  startled  animals  at  a  ronnd 
trot,  which  soon  increased  to  a  gallop 
as  the  horsemen  neared  them,  and  a 
shot  or  two  told  they  were  coming 
within  range.  Soon  the  shots  became 
more  numerous,  and  here  and  there 
a  black  spot  on  the  prairie  told  where 
a  buffalo  had  fallen.  No  slackening 
of  the  pace  occnrred,  however,  as 
each  hunter,  upon  killing  an  animal, 
merely  threw  down  his  cap  or  mitten 
to  mark  it  as  his  own,  and  continued 
in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  loading  his  gun 
as  ho  galloped  along.  The  buffalo- 
hunters  are  very  expert  at  loading 
and  firmg  quickly  while  going  at  fhU 
gallop.  They  carry  two  <a  three 
bullets  in  thcur  mouths,  which  they 
spit  into  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
after  dropping  in  a  little  powder;  and, 
instead  of  ramming  it  down  with  a 
rod,  merely  hit  the  bnt-end  of  the  gun 
on  the  pummel  of  their  saddles,  uid, 
in  this  way,  fire  a  great  many  shots  in 
quick  succession.  This,  however,  is 
a  dangerous  mode  of  shooting,  as  the 
ball  sometimes  sticks  half-waj  down 
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tkebacnt  and  biirsto  the  giu,  CMTTing 
away  a  finger,  a  joint,  and  oeoaaum- 
aOyaluKHL 

««Iii  this  way  tbey  soon  killed  aa 
many  bniOroloes  as  they  could  carry  in 
Hieir  earts,  and  one  of  the  honters 
«0t  off  inchaaeof  acalf.  In  a  short 
time  he  edged  one  away  from  the 
lesC,  and  then,  getting  between  it  and 
the  herd,  ran  straight  against  it  with 
las  horse  and  knocked  it  down.  The 
Ikigfatoned  little  animal  jomped  up 
and  set  off  with  redonbled  speed,  bat 
jaolher  butt  from  the  horse  again 
aent  ^  sprawling ;  again  it  rose  and 
iraa  again  knocked  down,  and,  in  this 
w«y,  was  at  last  fairly  tired  ont ;  when 
the  hunter,  jumping  soddenly  from  his 
bone,  threw  a  rope  roond  its  neck 
and  dix>Te  it  before  him  to  the  encamp- 
OMttt,  and  soon  after  brought  it  to  the 
forL^  It  was  as  wild  as  ever  when  I 
sanr  it  nt  Norway  House,  and  seemed 
to  hare  as  much  distaste  to  its  thral- 
doiii  as  the  day  it  was  taken." 

BirfUo-meat,  however,  although 
abundant  in  the  prairies,  is  scarce 
enough  in  other  districts  of  the  Hnd- 
aon's  Bay  territory,  and  so,  indeed, 
ii  game  of  all  kinds;  so  that  at  certain 
Hmes  and  seasons,  both  Indians  and 
Compsny^s  servants  are  reduced  to 
rery  abort  commonsi  and  amongst  the 
former  starvation  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  The  contrasts  of  diet  are 
as  striking  as  those  of  climate;  the 

aender  varying  from  the  juicy 
lo  hump  and  rich  marrow-bone, 
to  miserable  dry  fish  and  trtpe'de- 
melc — a  sort  of  moss  or  lichen  growing 
on  the  rodu,  which  looks  like  dried- 
up  aea-weed,  and  which  only  the 
extremity  of  hunger  can  render  edible. 
From  Feel*s  River,  a  post  within  the 
Arctic  cirde,  a  chieif  trader  writes  that 
all  the  fresh  provisions  he  has  seen 
during  the  winter,  consisted  of  two 
aqniirels  and  a  crow.  He  and  his 
companions  had  lived  on  dried  meat, 
and  were  obliged  to  lock  the  gates  to 
keep  their  scanty  store  from  the 
Indiana,  who  were  literally  eating 
each  other  outside  the  fort ;  for  can- 
nibaHsm  is  common  enough  amongst 
the  Indians  of  that  region,  and  Mr 
Bailant^e  was  acquainted  with  some 
old  lamea  who,  on  more  than  one 
oeea^on,  had  dined  off  their  own 
diildren;  wliUst  some,  if  report  might 
be  believed,  had  made  a  meal  of  their 


husbands.  It  is  justice  td  tlra  aavagea 
to  say,  that  they  do  not  eat  humaa 
flesh  by  preference,  but  only  when 
urged  by  necessity ,  and  by  the  abaenoe 
of  all  other  viands.  They  will  scrape 
the  rocks  bare  of  the  tr^de-rotM^ 
which,  however,  only  retards  starva* 
tlon  for  a  time,  without  preventing  it, 
unless  varied  by  more  nutritious  food 
— betoe  cutting  up  a  ooualn.  Now 
and  then  an  aggravated  case  occurs, 
and  one  of  these  we  find  dted.  Jrt 
the  middle  of  winter,  Wisagun,  • 
Gree  Indian,  removed  his  encampment 
onaccountof  scarcity  of  game.  With 
him  went  his  wife,  a  son  dght  or  nine 
yeara  of  age,  two  or  tmree  other 
children,  and  some  rehitiona-^ten  soula 
in  alL  Their  change  of  quarters  did 
not  improve  their  condition.  No 
game  appeared,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  eat  their  moccasins  and  skin  ooatSy 
cooked  by  singeing  them  over  the  fire. 
This  wretched  resource  expended, 
they  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  herd  oi  buffaloes  was  descried 
far  away  on  the  prairie.  Gruns  wero 
instantly  loaded,  and  snow-shoes  put 
on,  and  away  went  the  men,  leaiang 
women  and  children  in  the  tent.  But 
the  famished  Indians  soon  grew  tired ; 
the  weaker  dropped  behind ;  Wisagun, 
and  his  son  Natappe,  gave  up  the 
chase  and  returned  to  the  encamp-' 
ment.  Wisagun  peeped  through  a 
chink  of  the  tent,  and  saw  his  wife 
cutting  up  one  of  her  own  children, 
preparatory  to  co<^dng  it.  In  a  tran- 
sport of  rage,  he  rushed  forward  and 
stabbed  her  and  a  woman  who  assisted 
her  in  her  horrible  cookery ;  and  then, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  other  Indians, 
he  fl^  to  the  woods.  When  the 
hunters  came  in  and  found  their  re- 
latives murdered,  they  were  so  much 
exhausted  by  their  fruiUess  chase,  that 
ihey  could  only  sit  down  and  gaze  on 
the  mutilated  bodies.  During  the 
night,  Wisagun  and  Natappe  returned 
to  the  tent,  murdered  the  whole  party, 
and  were  met,  some  time  afterwards, 
by  another  party  of  savages,  in  good 
condition;  adthou^,  from  scarcity 
game,  every  body  ehie  was  starvui" 
They  accounted  for  their  w 
appearance,  by  saying  they  1 
in  with  a  deer,  pre^oudy  w  ^ 
however,  the  rest  of  the  ftunfl] 
died  of  hunger. 
This  horrible  story  y 
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Englishman  in  the  Indian  hall  of  a  far- 
away post  in  Athabasca,  by  a  party  of 
Chipewyan  Indians,  come  from  their 
winter  hunting-grounds  to  trade  furs. 
They  were  the  same  men  who  had 
met  the  two  Crces  wandering  in  the 
plains  after  getting  up  their  flesh  by 
swallowing  their  family.  The  loath- 
some food  had  profited  them,  however, 
but  a  short  while ;  for  the  Chii)ewyans 
had  hardly  told  the  tale,  when  "  the  hall 
door  slowly  opened,  and  "Wisagun, 
gaunt  and  cadaverous,  the  very  im- 
personation of  famine,  slunk  into  the 
room  with  Natappe,  and  seated  him- 
self in  a  comer  near  the  fire.    Mr 

C soon  learned  the  tmth  of  the 

foregoing  story  from  his  own  lips ; 
but  he  excused  his  horrible  deed  by 
saying  that  most  of  his  relations  had 
died  before  he  ate  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  sanguinary 
tale,  the  Crees,  who  inhabit  the  woody 
country  surrounding  Hudson's  Bay, 
are  the  quietest  and  most  inofl*ensive 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes  trading  with 
the  Company.  They  never  go  to  war, 
scalping  is  obsolete  amongst  them, 
and  the  celebrated  war-dance  a  mere 
tradition.  But  their  pacific  habits 
and  intercourse  with  Europeans  seem 
as  yet  to  have  done  little  towards 
their  civilisation.  Some  of  their  cus- 
toms are  of  the  most  barbarous  descrip- 
tion. They  have  no  religion,  beyond 
the  absurd  incantations  of  the  medi- 
cine tent ;  and  the  amount  of  Christi- 
anity English  missionaries  have  of  late 
years  succeeded  in  introducing  amongst 
them  is  exceedingly  small.  They 
drink  to  excess  when  they  can  get 
spirits ;  and  formerly,  when  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  in  order  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  other  associa- 
tions, thought  it  necessaiy  to  distri- 
bute rum  and  whisky  to  the  natives, 
the  use  of  the  "fire-water"  was 
carried  to  a  fearful  extent.  They 
smoke  tobacco,  mingled  with  some 
other  leaf;  are  excessively  lazy,  and 
peat  gamblers.  Polygamists,  they 
ill-treat  their  wives,  compelling  them 
to  severe  toil,  whilst  they  themselves 
indulge  in  utter  indolence,  except  when 
roused  to  the  chase.  On  the  march, 
when  old  men  or  women  are  unable 
to  proceed,  tlicy  arc  left  behind  in  a 
small  tent  made  of  willows,  in  which 
are  placed  firewood,  provisions,  and  a 
vessel  of  water.    Ilere,  when  food  and 


wood  are  consnmed,  the  unfoitnnate 
wretches  perish.    The  habitual  dwell- 
ings of  the  Crees  are  tents,  of  conical 
shape,  made  of   deerskin,  baric,  or 
branches.    The  manner  of  construc- 
tion is  simple  and  rapid.    Three  poles 
are  tied  together  at  the  top,  their 
lower  extremities  spreading  out  in  the 
form  of  a  tripod ;  a  number  of  other 
poles  are  piled  around  these  at  half-a- 
foot distance  from  each  other;  and 
thus  a  space  is  inclosed  of  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.    Over  these 
poles  are  spread  the  skin-tent,  or  the 
rolls  of  birch-bark.    The  opening  left 
for  a  doorway  is  covered  with  an 
old  blanket,  a  deer-skin,  or  boffiedo- 
robe ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  small  pine  branches,  a  wood  fire 
blazes  in  the  middle ;  and  in  this  slight 
habitation,  which  is  far  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  than  could  be  ima- 
gined, the  Indian  spends  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  according  as  ^me  is  scarce 
or  plentiful.    His  modes  of  securing 
and  trapping  the  beasts  of  the  plain 
and  forest  are  curious,  often  as  ingeni- 
ous and  efl*ective  as  they  arc  simple 
and  inartificial.    Mr  Ballantyne  ini- 
tiates us  in  many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  nocturnal  cruise  overland  with 
Stemaw  the  Indian,  which  gives  an 
excellent  insight  into  trapper-life  at 
Hudson's  Bay.     We  start,  with  the 
Cree  from  his  tent,  pitched  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  Company's 
forts,  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  tree, 
which  stands  in  a  little  hoUow  where 
the  willows  and  pines  are  luxuriant 
enough  to  aflbrd  shelter  from  the  north 
wind.    We  have  no  difficulty  in  real- 
ising the  scene,  as  graphically  sketched 
by  our  young  apprentice-clerk,  who  is 
frequently  veiy  happy  in  his  scraps 
of  description  : — **  A   huge   chasm, 
filled  with  fallen  trees  and  mounds  of 
snow,  yawns  on  the  left  of  the  tent, 
and  the  ruddy  sparks  of  fire  which  issne 
from  a  hole  in  its  top  throw  this  and 
the  surrounding  forest  into    deeper 
gloom.    Suddenly  the  deerskin  that 
covers  the  aperture  of  the  wigwam  is 
raised,  and  a  bright  stream  of  warm 
light  gushes  out,  tipping  the  dark- 
green  points  of  the  opposite  trees,  and 
mingling  strangely  with  the  paler  light 
of  the  moon';  and  Stemaw  stands  erect 
in  front  of  his  solitary  home,  to  gaze 
a  few  moments  at  the  sky  and  jndge 
of  the  weather,  as  he  intends  to  take 
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a  loDfi^  walk  before  lajin^^  his  head 
upon  his  capote  for  the  night.  He  is 
in  the  usual  costume  of  the  Cree 
Indians :  a  largo  leathern  coat,  Tcry 
much  overlapped  in  front,  and  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  a  scarlet  belt, 
protects  his  body  from  the  cold.  A 
small  ratskin  cap  covera  his  head, 
and  his  legs  are  cased  in  the  ordinary 
bine  cloth  leggins.  Large  moccasins, 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  blanket- 
socks,  clothe  his  feet,  and  fingcrless 
mittens,  made  of  deerskin,  complete 
his  costume.  After  a  few  minutes 
passed  in  contemplation  of  the  hea- 
vens, the  Indian  prepares  himself  for 
the  walk.  First,  he  sticks  a  small 
axe  in  his  belt,  serving  as  a  counter- 
poise to  a  largo  hunting-knife  and 
fire-bag  which  depend  from  the  other 
aide.  He  then  slips  his  feet  through 
the  lines  of  his  snow- shoes,  and  throws 
the  line  of  a  small  hand-slcdgc  over 
his  shoulder.  Tiie  hond-slcdge  is  a 
thin  flat  slip  or  plank  of  wood,  from 
five  to  six  feet  long  by  one  foot  broad, 
and  is  tnmed  up  at  one  cud.  It  is 
extremely  light,  and  Indians  invariably 
use  it  when  visiting  their  traps,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  home  the 
animals  or  game  they  may  have  caught. 
Having  attached  this  to  his  back,  he 
stoops  to  receive  his  gun  from  liis 
faithful  squaw,  wlio  has  been  watch- 
ing his  operations  through  a  liolc  in 
the  tent,  and  throwing  it  on  his 
shoulder  strides  off,  without  uttering  a 
word,  across  the  moonlit  space  in  front 
of  the  tent,  turns  into  a  small  narrow 
track  that  leads  down  the  dark  ravine, 
and  disappears  in  the  shades  of  the 
forest." 

The  snow-shoes  above  referred  to, 
and  which  are  in  general  use  amongst 
both  Indians  and  Europeans  at  Ilud* 
son's  Bay,  arc  as  unlike  shoes  as  any 
thing  bearing  the  name  well  can  be. 
A  snow-shoe  is  formed  of  two  thin 
pieces  of  light  wood,  tied  at  both  ends, 
and  spread  out  in  the  centre,  thus 
making  an  oval  frame  filled  up  with 
network  of  deerskin  threads.  The 
frame  is  strengthened  by  cross-bars, 
and  fastened  loosely  to  the  foot  by  a 
line  across  the  toe.  The  length  of  the 
machine  is  ivom  four  to  six  feet;  the 
width  from  thirteen  to  twenty  inches. 
Being  very  light,  they  are  no  way 
<nimbersome,  and  without  them  pedes- 
trianism  would  be  impossible  for  many 
months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the 


depth  of  the  snow,  which  falls  through 
the  meshes  of  these  shoes,  as  the  tra- 
veller raises  his  foot.  That  they  are 
not  fatiguing  wear,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  an  Indian  will  walk 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  miles 
a  day  upon  them.  Only  in  damp 
weather,  the  moist  snow  clogs  the 
meshes,  and  ,the  lines  are  apt  to  gsdl 
the  foot.  Apropos  of  this  inconve- 
nience, Mr  Ballaintyne  avails  himself 
of  the  traveller's  privilege,  and  fa- 
vours us  with  a  remarkable  anecdote, 
told  him  by  a  Highland  friend  of  his, 

Mr  B ,  chief  of  the  Company's 

post  at  Tadousac. 

^^  On  one  occasion,  he  was  sent  off 
upon  a  long  journey  over  the  snow 
where  the  country  was  so  mountain- 
ous, that  snow-shoe  walking  was  ren- 
dered exceedingly  painful  by  the  feet 
slipping  fom^ard  against  the  front  bar 
of  the  shoe  when  descending  the  hills. 
After  he  had  accomplished  a  good 
part  of  his  journey,  two  large  blisters 
rose  under  the  nails  of  his  great  toes ; 
and  soon  the  nails  themselves  came 
off.  Still  he  must  go  on,  or  die  in 
the  woods ;  so  he  was  obliged  to  tit 
the  nails  on  his  toes  each  morning 
before  starting,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  tender  parts  beneath ;  and 
every  evening  he  wrapped  them  up 
carefully  in  a  piece  of  rag,  and  put 
them  into  his  waistcoat  pocket, — 
heiny  afraid  of  losing  them  if  he  kept 

them  on  allniyhty  This  Mr  B had 

had  a  long  and  eventful  caieer  in 
North  America,  and  was  rich  in  *  yarns,' 
more  or  less  credible,  with  which  he 
regaled  Mr  Ballantync  during  a  jour- 
ney they  made  together.  A  deep  scar 
on  his  nose  was  the  memoiial  of  a 
narrow  escape  he  had  made  when 
dwelling  at  a  solitary  fort  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  He  had  bought  a 
fine  horse  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the 
Blackfeet,  a  wild  and  warlike  tribe, 
notorious  as  horse-stealers.  The  ani- 
mal had  been  but  a  short  time  in  his 
possession,  when  it  was  stolen.  This 
was  a  very  ordinary  event,  and  was 
soon  forgotten.  Spring  came,  and  a 
party  of  Indians  arrived  with  a  load  of 
furs  for  barter.  They  were  admitted 
one  by  one  into  the  fort,  their  arms 
taken  from  them  and  locked  up-— a 
customary  and  necessary  precaution 
as  they  used  to  buy  spirits,  get  d 
and  quarrel,  but  without  we) 
thcv  could  do  each  other  little 
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When  aboat  a  dozen  had  entered,  the 
gate  was  shut,  and  then  Mr  B be- 
held, to  his  surprise,  the  liorse  he  had 
lost  the  previous  year.  He  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged,  and  the  Indian  who 
had  sold  it  him  unblnshingly  stood  for- 
ward. "  Mr  B — —  (an  exceedingly 
quiet,  good-natured  man,  but  like 
many  men  of  his  stamp,  very  pas- 
sionate when  roused)  no  sooner  wit- 
nessed the  fellow^s  audacity  than  he 
seized  a  gun  from  one  of  his  men, 
and  shot  the  horse.  The  Indian  in- 
stantly sprang  upon  him  ;  but  being  a 

less  powerful  man  than  Mr  B ,  and 

withal  unaccustomed  t<»  use  his  fists, 
he  was  soon  overcome,  and  pommelled 
out  of  the  fort.    Not  content  with 

this,  Mr  B followed  him  down  to 

the  Indian  camp,  pommelling  him  all 
the  way.  The  instant,  however,  that 
the  Indian  found  himself  surrounded  by 
his  own  friends,  he  faced  about,  and 
with  a  dozen  warriors  attacked  Mr 

B ,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground, 

where  they  kicked  and  bruised  him 
severely ;  whilst  several  boys  of  the 
tribe  hovered  around  with  bows  and 
arrows,  waiting  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  shoot  him.  Suddenly  a 
savage  came  forward  with  a  large 
stone  in  his  hand,  and,  standing  over 
his  fallen  enemy,  raised  it  high  in  the 
air  and  dashed  it  down  upon  his  face. 

Mr  B ,  when  telling  me  the  story, 

said  that  he  had  just  time,  upon 
seeing  the  stone  in  the  act  of  falling, 
to  commend  his  spirit  to  God,  erc 
he  was  rendered  insensible.  The 
merciful  God,  to  whom  he  tlms  lookeil 
for  help  at  the  eleventh  hour,  did  not 
desert  him.  Several  men  belonging 
to  the  fort,  seeing  the  tuni  things 
took,  hastily  arme<i  themselves,  and, 
hurrying  out  to  the  rescue,  arrived 
just  at  the  critical  moment  when  the 
stone  was  dashed  in  his  face.  Though 
too  late  to  prevent  this,  they  were  hi 
time  to  prevent  a  re])etition  of  the 
blow  ;  and,  after  a  short  scnflie  with 
the  Indians,  without  any  bloodshed, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  their  mas- 
ter up  to  the  fort,  where  he  f^oon  re- 
covered. The  deep  cut  made  by  the 
stone  on  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  left 
an  indelible  scar.*' 

To  return  to  Stemaw  the  trapper, 
whom  we  left  striding  along  with  con- 
fident step,  as  though  the  high  road 
lay  before  him,  although  no  track  or 
trail,  discernible  by  European  eye,  is 


there  to  goide  his  footsteps.  After  a 
walk  of  two  miles,  a  ffunt  soimd 
a-head  brings  him  to  a  dead  halt.  He 
listens,  and  a  noise  like  the  rattline 
of  a  cham  is  heard  from  a  dark,  wild 
hollow  in  his  front.  *^  Another  mo- 
ment, and  the  rattle  is  again  distinctly 
heard ;  a  slight  smile  of  satisfaction 
crosses  Stemaw's  dark  visage ;  for  one 
of  his  traps  was  set  in  that  place,  and 
he  knows  that  something  is  caught. 
Quickly  descending  the  slope,  he  enters 
the  bushes  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeds, and  pauses  when  within  a  yard 
or  two  of  his  trap  to  x)eer  through  the 
gloom.  A  cloud  passes  off  the  moon^ 
and  a  faint  ray  reveals,  it  may  be,  a 
beautiful  black  fox  caught  in  the 
snare.  A  slight  blow  on  the  anoot 
from  Stemaw's  axe-handle  kills  the 
unfortunate  animal ;  in  ten  minates 
more  it  is  tied  to  his  sledge,  the  trap 
is  reset  and  again  covered  over  with 
snow,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  that  any  thing  is  there ;  and 
the  Indian  pursues  his  wa^.''  And 
here  we  have  a  drawing  of  Reynard 
the  Fox,  a  fine  specimen  of  his  kind^ 
black  as  coal,  with  a  white  tail  to  hia 
tail,  looking  anxiously  about  him,  his 
fore-paw  fast  in  the  jaws  of  a  trap^ 
with  which  a  heavy  log,  fastened  by 
a  chain,  prevents  his  making  off.  In 
the  distance,  the  Indian,  gon  on 
shoulder,  his  snow-shoes,  which  look 
like  small  boats,  upon  his  feet — strides 
forward,  eager  to  secure  his  valuable 
prize.  AVe  give  Mr  Ballantyne  all 
credit  for  the  unpretenduig  but  osefiil 
wood-cuts  scattered  through  his  booky 
which  ser^'o  to  explain  things  whose 
form  or  nature  would  otherwise  be 
but  imperfectly  understood.  They 
are  an  honest  and  legitimate  st^le  of 
illustration,  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  requirements  of  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

The  steel  trap  ifi  which  the  fox  is 
caught  resembles  a  common  English 
rat-trap,  less  the  teeth,  and  is  so  set, 
that  the  jaw/s,  when  spread  ont  flat, 
are  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  snow. 
The  chain  and  weight  are  hidden,  a 
little  snow  is  swept  over  the  trap, 
and  nothing  is  visible  but  the  bait— 
usually  chips  of  frozen  partridge,  rab- 
bit, or  fish,  which  are  scattered  all 
around  the  snare.  Foxes,  beaven, 
wolves,  lynx,  and  other  animals,  are 
thus  taken,  sometimes  by  a  fore-]eg» 
sometimes  by  a  hind  one,  or  by  two 
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■t  onoe,  and  ooeaskmally  by  the  nose. 
By  two  legs  is  the  prderaUe  way — 
ibr  the  tni{q>er,  thai  is  to  say — foic 
ihea  escape  is  impossible.    ^^When 
foxes  are  caught  by  one  kg,  they 
often  eat  it  off  dose  to  tiie  trap,  and 
escape  on  the  other  three.    I  have 
fineqnentiy  seen  this  happen;  and  I 
once  saw  a  fox  caught  which  had 
evidently  escaped  in  this  way,  as  one 
of  its  legs  was  gone,  and  the  stomp 
healed  np  and  covered  again  with 
hair.  When  canght  by  the  nose,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  escape,  unless  taken 
eat  of  the  trap  very  soon  after  cap- 
ture, as  their  snonts  are  so  sharp  and 
wedgdike,  that  they  can  poll  them 
from  between  the  jaws  of  the  tnq) 
with  the  greatest  ease."     We  are 
tempted  to  doubt  the  ease,  or  at  any 
rate  the  pleasure,  of  such  an  opera- 
tion, and  to  compassionate  the  unfor- 
tmiate  quadrupeds,  whose  only  chance 
of  escape  from  being  knocked  on  the 
head  lies  in  biting  off  their  own  feet, 
or  scraping  the  skin  off  theb-  jaws 
between  those  of  a  trap.    The  poor 
brates  have  no  chance  of  a  fair  fight, 
or  even  of  a  few  yards'  law  and  a  run 
§0T  their  lives.    Their  hungry  sto- 
machs and  keen  olfactories  touchingly 
appealed  to  by  the  scraps  of  frozen 
game,  they  eat  their  way  to  the  trap, 
and  finally  put  their  foot  in  it.    The 
tnq)per's  trade  is  a  sneaking  sort  of 
l)a8Lness ;  aud  one  cannot  but  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  self-humiliation 
<^  Cooper's  Natty  Bumpo,  upon  find- 
:^ig  himself  reduced  from  the  rifle  to 
i;he  snare — from  the  stand-up  fight  in 
^tiie  forest  to  the  stealthy  prowl  and 
^treacherous  trap.    And  hence,  donbt- 
^less,  do  we  find  the  occupation  far 
:3nore  frequently  followed  by  Indians 
^nd  half-breeds  than  by  white  men — 
^it  least  at  Hudson's  Bay.    Neverthe- 
Hess  Mr  Batlantyne,  whilst  enjoying 
^gnified  solitude  in  the  remote  sta- 
tion of  Seven  Islands,  his  French- 
Oanadian  servant  and  his  Newfonnd- 
Xand  doff  Humbug  for  sole  companions, 
^^:eceivea  the  visit  of  a  trapper,  who 
"^as  not  only  white,  but  a  gentleman 
^te  boot.    This  individual,  who  waa 
pressed  in  aboriginal  style,  had  been 
^  the  employ  of  a  fur  company,  had 
Xnarried  an  Indian  girl,  and  taken  to 
'trapping.     He  was  a  good-natored 
Xban,  we  are  told,  and  had  beoi  well 
educated — talked  philosophy,  and  pat 
liis  new  acquaintance  up  to  the  fSact, 


that  what  he  for  some  time  had  taken 
for  a  bank  of  sea-weed,  was  a  shoal 
of  kipling,  dose  inshore.  He  stopped 
a  week  at  the  station,  living  on  salt 
pork  and  fioor-and-water  pancakes, 
and  telling  his  adventures  to  his  gra- 
tified host,  to  whom,  in  his  londy 
condition,  far  worse  society  woild 
have  been  highly  acceptable. 

The  trapper's   occupation   is  not 
always  unattended  with  danger.    So 
long  as  he  has  only  fbxes  and  such 
small  gear  to  deal  with,  whom  a  tap 
on  the  snont  finishes,  it  is  mere  child^ 
play,  banring  the  fatigue  of  long  wolka 
and  heavy  loads ;  bat  now  and  Aen 
he  finds  an  ugly  costomer  in  one  of 
his  tn^i^s,  and  encounters  some  lii^ 
before  securing  him.  This  we  shall  see 
exemplified,  if  we  fdlow  Stemaw  to 
two  traps,  which  he  set  in  the  morn- 
ing dose  to  each  other,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  one  of  the  formidable 
coast-wolves.  ^*  These  animals  are  so 
sagacious,  that  they  will  scn^  all 
round  a  trap,  let  it  be  ever  so  wdl 
set,  and,  after  eating  all  the  bait, 
walk  away  unhurt.    Indians  conse- 
quently endeavour  in  every  possible 
way  to  catch  them,  and,   amongst 
others,  by  setting  tu>o  traps  dose  to- 
gether, so  that,  whilst  the  wolf  scrapea 
at  one,  he  may  perhaps  put  his  foot 
in  the  other.    It  is  in  this  way  Ste- 
rna w's  traps  are  set;   and  he  now 
advances  cautiously  towards   themi 
his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  arm. 
Slowly  he  advances,  peering  through 
the  bushes;  but  nothing  is  visible. 
Suddenly  a  branch  crashes-  under  his 
snow-shoe,  and,  with  a  savage  growl, 
a  large  wolf  bounds  towa^   hinif 
landing  almost  at  his  feet.    A  sing^ 
glance,  however,  shows  the  IndUun 
that  both  traps  are  on  his  legs,  and 
that  the  chains  prevent  his  farther 
advance.    He  places  his  gnn  agsdnst 
a  tree,  draws  his  axe,  and  advances 
to  kill  the  animal.    It  is  an  under- 
taking, however,  of  some  difficulty. 
The  fierce  brute,  which  is  lai^er  than 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  strains  every 
nerve  and  sinew  to  break  its  chains ; 
whilst  its  eyes  glisten  in  the  uncertain 
light,  and  foam  curls  firom  its  blood- 
red  mouth.    Now  it  retreats  as  the 
Indian  advances,  grinning   horriUy 
as  it  goes;  and  anon,  as  the  diaina 
check  its  farther  retreat,  it  springs 
with  fearfhl  growl  towards  8Cemair» 
who  slightly  woonds  it  with  his  wobf 
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«s  he  jumps  backward  jnst  in  time  to 
save  himself  from  the  infuriated  ani- 
mal, which  catches  in  its  fangs  the 
flap  of  his  leggin,  and  tears  it  from 
his  limb.  Again  Stemaw  advances 
and  the  wolf  retreats,  and  again 
springs  upon  him,  but  without  success. 
At  last,  as  the  wolf  glances  for  a 
moment  to  one  side — apparently  to 
see  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape — 
quick  as  lightning  the  axe  flashes  in 
the  air,  and  descends  with  stunning 
violence  on  its  head ;  another  blow 
follows,  and  in  five  minutes  more  the 
animal  is  fastened  to  the  sledge.'* 

Weary  with  this  skirmish,  and  with 
the  previous  walk,  Stemaw  calls  a 
halt  under  a  big  tree,  and  prepares  to 
bivouac.  Having  started  with  him, 
we  shall  accompany  him  to  the  end 
of  his  expedition,  the  more  willingly 
that  his  proceedings  are  ver}-  interest- 
ing, and  capitally  described  by  Mr 
Ballantyne,  in  whose  words  we  con- 
tinue to  give  them. 

"  Selecting  a  large  pine,  whoso 
spreading  branches  covered  a  patch 
of  ground  free  from  undei'wood,  he 
scrapes  away  the  snow  with  his  snow- 
shoe.  Silently  but  busily  he  labours 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then, 
having  cleared  a  space  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  four  feet 
deep,  he  cuts  down  a  number  of 
small  branches,  which  he  strews  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  till  all  the 
snow  is  covered.  This  done,  he  fells 
two  or  three  of  the  nearest  trees,  cuts 
them  up  into  lengths  of  about  five 
feet  long,  and  piles  them  at  the  root 
of  the  tree.  A  light  is  applied  to  the 
pile,  and  up  glances  the  ruddy  flame, 
crackling  among  the  branches  over- 
head, and  sendhig  thousands  of  bright 
sparks  into  the  air.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  can  have  the  least  idea  of 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  woods  at  night, 
when  a  large  lire  is  suddenly  lighted. 
Before,  all  was  cold,  silent,  chilling, 
gloomy,  and  desolate,  and  the  pale 
snow  looked  unearthly  in  the  dark. 
Now,  a  bright  niddy  glow  falls  upon 
the  thick  stems  of  the  trees,  and 
penetrates  through  the  branches  over- 
head, tipping  those  nearest  the  fire 
with  a  ruby  tinge,  the  mere  sight  of 
which  warms  one.  Tlie  white  snow 
changes  to  a  beautiful  pink ;  whilst 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  bright  and 
clearly  visible  near  at  hand,  become 


more  and  more  indistinct  in  the  dia^ 
tance,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  Uack 
background.  The  darkness,  however, 
need  not  be  seen  from  the  encamp*  • 
ment,  for,  when  the  Indian  lies  down, 
he  will  be  surrounded  by  the  snowy 
walls,  which  sparkle  in  the  firelight' 
as  if  set  with  diamonds.  These  do 
not  melt,  as  might  be  expected :  the 
frost  is  much  too  intense  for  that; 
and  nothing  melts  except  the  snow 
quite  close  to  the  fire.  Stemaw  has 
now  concluded  his  arrangements:  a 
small  piece  of  dried  deer's  meat 
warms  before  the  blaze,  and  mean- 
while he  spreads  his  green  blanket  on 
the  ground,  and  fills  a  stone  calumet 
(a  pipe  with  a  wooden  stem)  with 
tobacco,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  weed 
prepared  by  himself." 

His  pipe  smoked,  his  venison  de- 
voured, the  trapper  wraps  him  in  his 
blanket,  and  sleeps.  We  are  then 
transported  to  a  beaver-lodge  at  the 
extremity  of  a  frozen  and  snow- 
covered  lake.  Yonder,  where  the 
points  of  a  few  bulrushes  appear 
above  the  monotonous  surface  of 
dazzling  white,  are  a  number  of  small 
earthy  mounds,  the  ti*ees  and  bushes 
in  whose  vicinity  ai*c  cut  and  barked 
in  many  places.  It  is  a  lively  place 
enough  in  the  warm  season,  when  the 
beavers  are  busy  nibbling  down  trees 
and  bushes,  to  mend  their  dams  and 
stock  their  storehouses  with  food. 
Now  it  is  very  different:  in  winter 
the  beaver  stays  at  home,  and  sleeps. 
His  awakening  is  sometimes  an  un- 
pleasant one. 

^*  Do  you  observe  that  small  black 
speck  moving  over  the  white  surface  of 
the  lake,  far  away  in  the  horizon?  It 
looks  like  a  crow,  but  the  forward 
motion  is  much  too  steady  and  con- 
stant for  that.  As  it  approaches,  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  man ;  and  at 
last  the  figure  of  Stemaw,  dragging 
his  empty  sleigh  behind  him,  (for  he 
has  left  his  wolf  and  foxes  in  the  last 
night's  encampment,  to  be  taken  np 
when  returning  home,)  becomes  dear- 
ly distinguishable  through  the  dreamy 
haze  of  the  cold  wintry  morning.  He 
arrives  at  the  beaver-lodges,  and,  I 
warrant,  will  soon  play  havoc  among 
the  inmates. 

*^His  first  proceeding  is  to  cnt 
doMn  several  stakes,  which  he  points 
at  the  ends.  These  are  driven,  after 
he  has  cut  away  a  good  deal  of  ice 
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fipom  arofmd  the  beavcr-lodgo,  into 
the  ground  between  it  and  the  shore. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  beaver  from 
nmning  along  the  passage  they 
aiwajs  have  from  their  lodge  to  the 
shore,  where  their  storehouse  is  kept, 
which  would  make  it'  necessary  to 
excivate  the  whole  passage.  The 
beaver,  if  there  arc  any,  being  thus 
imprisoned  in  the  lodge,  the  hunter 
next  stakes  up  the  opening  into  the 
storehouse  on  shore,  and  so  imprisons 
those  that  may  have  fled  there  for 
shelter  on  hearing  the  noise  of  his 
axe  at  the  other  house.  Things 
being  thus  arranged  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  he  takes  an  instrument 
called  an  ice-chisel — which  is  a  bit  of 
steel  about  a  foot  long  by  one  inch 
broad,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
pole,  wherewith  he  proceeds  to  dig 
through  the  lodge.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  operation ;  and 
although  he  covers  the  snow  around 
bim  with  great  quantities  of  mud  and 
Bticks,  yet  his  work  is  not  half 
finished.  At  last,  however,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hut  is  laid  bare,  and  the 
Indian,  stooping  down,  gives  a  great 
pnll,  when  out  comes  a  large,  fat, 
sleepy  beaver,  which  he  flings  sprawl- 
ing on  the  snow.  Being  thus  uncere- 
moniously awakened  from  its  winter 
njip,  the  shivering  animal  looks  lan- 
Piidly  around,  and  even  goes  tlic 
length  of  making  a  face  at  Stemaw, 
by  way  of  showing  its  teeth,  for 
^hich  it  is  rewarded  with  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  the  pole  of  the  ice- 
chisel,  which  puts  an  end  to  it.  In 
this  way  several  more  are  killed, 
^'^d  packed  on  the  sleigh.  Stemaw 
<hen  turns  his  face  towards  his  en- 
campment, where  he  collects  the 
game  left  there,  and  away  he  goes  at 
^  tremendous  pace,  dashing  the  snow 
in  clouds  from  his  snow-shoes,  as 
he  hurries  over  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness to  his  forest  home"  —  where, 
Jipon  arrival,  he  is  welcomed  with 
immense  glee  by  his  greedy  Squaw, 
whose  lips  water  at  the  prospect  of 
a  good  gorge  upon  fat  beaver.  AVe 
are  not  informed  what  sort  of  eating 
this  is ;  but  we  read  of  soup  made  of 
beaver  skins,  which  are  oily,  and 
stew  well,  resorted  to  by  Europeans 
when  short  of  provender  in  the  dreary 
wQds  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Indeed  all 
manner  of  queer  things  obtain  favour 
as    edibles  in  the  territory  of   the 


Honourable  Hudson^s  Bay  Company. 
Aparty  of  Canadian  ro^o^tftir^  or  boat- 
men And  a  basket  made  of  bark  and 
filled  with  beards  grease,  which  had  been 
hidden  away  by  Indians,  who  doubtless 
entertained  the  laudable  design  of  for- 
warding it,  per   next  ship,  to  the 
address   of  a    London    hairdresser. 
The  boatmen  preferred  its  intemid 
application  to  the  external  one  usually 
made  of  the  famous  capillary  regene- 
rator, and  in  less  than  two  days  de- 
voured the  whole  of  the  precious  oint- 
ment,   spread  upon  the  flour-cakes 
which,  with  pemican^  form  their  usual 
provisions.    Femican  is  bufi'alo  flesh, 
dried  in  flakes  and  then  pounded  be- 
tween two  stones.    "These  are  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  animaPs  hide^ 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  and  well 
mixed  with  melted  grease ;  the  top  of 
the  bag  is  then  sewed  up,  and  the 
pemican  allowed  to  cool.      In  this 
state  it  may  be  eaten  uncooked ;  but 
the  voyageurs  mix  it  with  a  little 
flour  and  water,  and  then  boil  it ;  in 
which  state  it  is  known  throughout 
the  country  by  the  elegant  name  of 
robbiboo.    Femican  is  good  whole- 
some food,  will  keep  fr*esh  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and,  were  it  not  for  its 
unprepossessiug   appearance,  and  a 
good  many  buftalo  hairs  mixed  with 
it,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
hunters,  would  be  very  palatable." 
The  Indians,  it   has    already  been 
shown,  are  by  no  means  particular  in 
their  diet,   and  devour,  with  equal 
relish,   a    beaver    and    a    kinsman. 
Another  unusual  article  of  food  in 
favour  amongst  them  is  a  species  of 
white  owl,  which  looks,  we  are  told, 
when    skinned,  comically  like  very 
young  babies.    They  are  large  and 
beautiful  birds,  sometimes  nearly  as 
big  as  swans.    Mr  Ballantyne  shot 
one  measuring  five  feet  three  inches 
across  the  wings.     "  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  alighting  upon  the  tops  of 
blighted  trees,  and  on  poles  of  any 
kind,  which  happen  to  stand  conspi- 
cuously apart  from  the  forest  trees ; 
for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  watch- 
ing for  birds  and  mice,  on  which  they 
prey.      Taking    advantage    of    this 
habit,  the  Indian  plants  his  ti*ap  (a 
fox  trap)  on  the  top  of  a  bare  tree, 
so  that,  when  the  owl  alights,  it  is 
generally  caught  by  the  legs."    Owls 
of  all  sizes  abound  in  Hudson^s  Bav. 
from  the  gigantic  species  JUP" 
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scribed,  down  to  the  small  gray  owl, 
not  much  bigger  than  a  man^s  hand. 
Hadson^s  Bay  not  being  a  colony, 
bnt  a  great  waste  country,  sprinkled 
with  a  few  European  dwellings,  deal- 
ings are  carried  on  by  barter  rather 
than  by  cash  payments,  and  of  money 
there  is  Uttlc  or  none.  But,  to  facili- 
tate tTBde  with  the  Indians,  there  is 
a  certain  standard  of  value  known  as 
a  castor,  and  represented  by  pieces  of    the  white  men." 


BudsmCs  Bay.  [Hiichi 

the  conntiy  in  idiich  he  hmte.    IhB 
largest  amount  I  ever  heard  ni  wt^ 
made  by  a  man  named  Fiaqoal;*^ 
Kiscum,  wiio  brought  in  AanK  oa  «P^ 
occasion,  to  the  yalne  of  two  lumiiag^ 
and  sixty  castors.    Hie  peer  fiBlkr^ 
was  soon  afterwards  poieoaad  bv    '  ^ 
relatives,  who  were  jealoiis   of 
superior  abilities  as  a  famtor,  t 
envious  of  the  favour  Bhown  Ub 


wood.  We  may  conjecture  the  term 
to  have  originated  in  the  French  word 
castor,  signifying  a  beaver — of  which 
animal  these  wooden  tokens  wa:e 
probably  intended  to  represent  the 
yalue.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
a  coinage  is  too  easily  counterfeited 
for  its  general  circulation  to  be  per- 
mittedi  and  it  consequently  is  current 
only  in  the  Company's  barter-rooms. 
*^Thus  an  Indian  arrives  at  a  fort 
with  a  bundle  of  iurs,  with  which  he 

?roceeds  to  the  Indian  trading-room. 
?herc  the  trader  separates  the  furs 
into  different  lots,  and  valuing  each 
at  the  standard  valuation,  adds  the 
amounts  together,  and  tells  the 
Indian,  who  has  looked  on  the  while 
with  great  interest  and  anxiety,  that 
he  has  got  fifty  or  sixty  castors ;  at 
the  same  time  handing  him  fifty  or 

sixty  little  bits  of  wood  in  lieu  of  deal  with  the  Indian  himtea. 
cash,  so  that  he  may,  by  returning  to  this  we  can  only  thvs 
these  in  payment  of  the  goods  for 
which  he  really  exchanges  his  skins, 
know  how  fast  his  funds  decrease.  The 
Indian  then  looks  around  upon  the 
bales  of  cloth,  powder-horns,  guns, 
blankets,  knives,  &c.,  with  which  the 
shop  is  filled,  and  after  a  good  while 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  a  small 
blanket.  This  being  given  him,  the 
trader  tells  him  that  the  price  is  six 
castors ;  the  purchaser  hands  him  six 
of  his  little  bits  of  wood,  and  selects 
something  else.  In  this  way  he  goes 
on  till  the  wooden  cash  is  expended. 
The  value  of  a  castor  is  from  one  to 
two  shillings.  The  natives  generally 
visit  the  establishments  of  the  Com- 
pany twice  a-year ;  once  in  October, 


Mr  Ballantyne  visits  aad 
Red    Biver    setttomeat,    the 
colony    in    the    extensiye 
traded  over  bythe  Hudson's 
pany.    It  contuned  in  1846 
five  thousand  sonls — Freneh 
dians,  Scotchmen,  and 
since  then  the  popnlation  has 
increased.    In  the  time  of  the 
West  Company,  sinoe 
with  that  of  Hudson's  Bay,  it 
the  scene  of  a  smart  skirmish  or 
between  the  rival  fdr-traden,  ht 
of  which  Mr   Se^^)le,  goveiia 
the   Hudson's   Bay  Company, 
his    life,    and    a    nnnriier    d 
men    were    killed    and    wo 
We  find  some  cnrions  partieiilan 
the  stratagems  and  manoBiiTveB 
ployed  by  the  two  assodatioiis 
outwit  each  other,  and  get  the 


refer ;  whilst  to  many  otiier 
of  equal  novelty  and  interest  we 
not  even  do  that.  We  are  obliged  to 
refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  pis« 
catorical  page,  in  which  we  would  h«fe 
shown  the  brethren  of  the  angle, 
roaming  by  loch  and  stream  on  tiovt 
and  salmon  intent,  [how  in  tiie  laid 
of  Hendrik  Hudson  silver  fldi  aio 
caught  whose  eyes  are  livinqg  goid^ 
All  we  can  do,  before  layinff  dowB 
the  pen,  is  to  commend  Mr  BaQsa- 
tyne's  book,  which  does  him  great 
credit.  It  is  unaffected  and  to  the  par- 
pose,  written  in  an  honest,  stiai^hi* 
forward  style,  and  is  foil  of  real 
interest  and  amusement,  without  tte 
unnecessary  wordiness   aad   imper- 


when  they  bring  in  the  produce  of    tinent  gossip  with  which  books  of  thia 


their  autumn  hunts,  and  again  in 
March,  when  they  come  in  with  that 
of  the  great  winter  hunt.  The  num- 
ber of  castors  that  an  Indian  makes 
in  a  winter  hunt  varies  from  fiftv  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  his  perse- 


description  are  too  often  awcdlea. 
We  are  glad  to  learn,  whilst  ooncliid- 
ing  this  paper,  that  the  pnblie  wiQ 
soon  be  enabl^  by  a  second  edition 
of  the  volume,  to  form  a  better  idea  of 
its  merits  than  it  has  bem  possible  for 


vcrance  and  activity,  and  the  part  of    us  to  give  by  these  few  brief 


baigetbujaat  beea  produced, 
)  CMUitrj  has  heard  the  lament- 
posnre  which  the  prime  minister 
jnited  Kipgdomhas  been  forced 
nit  to  pBTliament.  Bach  is  the 
'  our  financial  afiMrs  and  futnre 
its,  under  the  operation  of  tbe 
ide  mania  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
tuUtion  that  the  mischievoni 
ntl-national  doctrines  of  the 
wt«r  school   should  have  been 

at  BO  early  a  period  of  their 
9,  uid  that  tbe  reealts  of  demo- 
file  sre  already  made  apparent 
ChednlleBtanderstandiDg.  Since 
J  has  failed — or  rattier,  let  lu 
Bce  deep  and  deliberate  trea- 
ts comblDed  with  ambitioD  and 
ess  to  alter  the  system  throngh 
Britun  obtained  and  main- 
its  greatness,  it  i&  well  that 
ird  bat  wholesome  admoni- 
•{  expepence  should  be  felt. 

Barely,  now  than  hereaRer ; 
ve  have  become  familiarised  to 
nal  tale  of  a  declining  revenue, 
fore  we  have  lost  heart  and 
I  to  meet  the  danger  with  a 
'  defiance ! 

balancc-aheet  of  last  year  ex- 
lie  depli>rable  fact,  that  there 
icees  of  expenditure  over  in- 
0  the  amount  of  very  nearly 
Mimo.vs.  For  sad)  a  result 
lers  most  have  been  perfectly 
d.  VVe  have  pointed  out, 
id  over  again,  the  disastrous 
which  were  certain  to  follow 
e  adoption  of  the  new  theories ; 
reciation  of  property,  and  the 
ion  of  Industry,  inevitable 
onaeqnence  of  such  racaanree  : 

defalcation  of  the  revenue  is 
:  proof  of  the  soundness  and 
J  of  onr  views.  Not  that  such 
ion  is  to  be  taken  in  any 
IS  the  measure  of  onr  loss.  It 
■e  trivial  fraction  of  the  ininry 
id  in  consequence  of  misgnided 
on ;  a  little  proof,  but  a  snre 
at  we  have  entered  upon  the 
lich  we  must  retread,  unless 
o  move  on  deliberately  towards 
Three  millions  is  of  itself  an 
lerable  sum  to  be  provided 
he  British  nation,  if  the  esi- 
vere  only  temporary,  and  the 
18  of  the  country  augmenting. 


But  throe  millious  may  be  a  serious 
maiter,  if  the  demand  ia  to  to  be  an- 
nual and  increasing,  and  if,  withal, 
om-  moons  are  dwindling  and  uoto- 
riously  on  the  wane. 

We  write  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
month,  that  our  remarks  must  necea- 
aarily  be  contracted.  Before  these 
ffht'ets  can  issue  from  the  preet,  the 
debate  will  have  commenced  in 
c.uncst,  and  the  proposed  financial 
iiiLusures  be  thoroughly  discussed  in 
liarliujncQt,  Wo  have  no  wish  at 
present  to  tall  back  i^ioo  the  earlier 
question,  or  to  resume  conaideratioa 
uf  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
extniordiuary  deficiency.  We  are 
cuotciit  to  lake  Loitl  John  BdssoU's 
b^'ures  and  apology  as  we  find  them. 
Ills  eetimatcs  may  very  poiisltily  be 
within  the  marii,  and  we  believe  he 
Las  been  cantions  in  framing  tbem. 
A\' armed  by  the  experience  of  laat 
year,  he  has  not  veutnred  to  calculate 
u[iuu  any  increase  in  tbe  cardiniil 
items  of  the  cnscoms  and  ejccise, 
thereby  tacitly  renouncing  his  faith  in 
the  realisation  of  the  CoUlenite  pro- 
phecies ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
U,  that  tbe  yearly  revenue  (d'the 
(ouiitry,  even  including  the  present 
income-tax,  will  be  short  of  the  cx- 
])iiiditQre  by  more  than  three  millions. 
It  may  be  right  to  subjaiu  Lord  John 
liusscii's  own  caloidalions. 

ESTtMATBD  OaiUKiBV  ElVBKDB, 

CuUonu       .        -        -        -  L.19.77*,7I» 

Kiciae          ....  J3,»0.0tW 

Stomps         ...        -  ■J,lSOfit» 

'fuioa            ....  4.340.000 

PropertT-tsx         -        -        -  5,iW,<m 
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Mitullaneoiu        -        -        -  325.1101 

L.61,333,760 
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FuDded  debt  -    -    L.2r,77B.0n0 
Ejdieuuer  bUlt  -      -     75S,BW) 

L.28,5S0,B0» 

Churgct  DD  Oomolidated  Fiud         2,75U.UIN> 
',10O,OOI> 


■21fi30,Ul 


Ciff«  Wu 


J-'nvy  L.7,736,(>10 1 
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The  calculated  deficit  will  therefore 
amount  to  £3,263,781. 

This  is  a  lamentable  enough  expo- 
sition, more  especially  as  it  follows 
upon  a  year  of  singular  hardship  and 
depression.  Burdened  as  we  are  al- 
ready, both  with  state  and  with  local 
burdens,  we  are  now  required  to  sub- 
mit to  a  further  pressure :  the  credit 
of  the  nation  must  be  maintained,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  this  additional 
impost  must  be  levied.  And  here  we 
shall  state,  at  once,  that,  all  things 
considered,  we  see  no  just  grounds  for 
charging  Lord  John  Russell — or  his 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been 
superseded  as  incompetent — with  any 
undue  want  of  economy.  An  outcry 
will,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  furious 
and  fatuous  fanatics  of  the  League 
against  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
navy  estimates,  amounting  altogether 
to  about  £300,000.  This  charge,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  before,  we 
believe  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and 
it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the 
situation  of  the  couutiy  demands.  But 
supposing  that  not  one  additional 
shilling  were  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
strengthening  of  either  senice,  there 
would  still  remain  a  sum  of  nearly 
three  millions  to  be  provided  for ;  and 
wo  have  now  to  consider  the  means 
hy  which  that  additional  impost  may 
•  be  fairly  and  equitably  levied. 

The  system  pursued  of  late  years  in 
this  countiy,  with  regard  to  revenue 
matters,  has  been  cowardly,  dangerous, 
and,  in  one  instance  at  least,  deliber- 
ately deceptive.  It  has  been  cowardly, 
because  ministers  have  not  chosen  to 
abide  by  principles  which  they  have 
acknowledged  to  be  just ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  for  the  saice  of  popularity 
and  the  retention  of  power,  they  have 
invariably  yielded  to  clamour,  and 
surrendered,  one  after  another,  many 
of  the  surest  means  of  raising  an  ade- 
quate revenue.  All  idea  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt  has 
long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mo- 
ment any  sui-plus  appeared,  some 
minor  tax  was  remitted.  If  the  con- 
sumer did  not  gain  thereby,  as  in 
most  instances  has  been  the  case,  the 
ministry  at  least  could  claim  credit  for 
their  desire  to  remove  bm'dens ;  and 
these  reductions,  however  profitless  to 
the  public,  looked  well  in  a  financial 
statement.    It  has  been  dangerous. 


because,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
remissions  made  in  a  prosperous  year, 
when  the  revenue  was  full,  caused  a 
corresponding  defalcation  in  another 
when  the  scales  had  turned  against  us. 
It  is  easy  and  popular  to  remove  ui 
existing  tax ;  but  difScult  and  de- 
cidedly obnoxious  to  levy  a  new  <me. 
AVe  had  gradually  cut  down  our  indi- 
rect taxation  so  far,  that  any  further 
reductions  became  impossible,  without 
reverting  to  du*ect  taxation,  which  is 
the  most  grievous  and  oppressive,  as 
it  is  usually  the  most  unequitable  me- 
thod of  collecting  a  public  revenue. 

We  were  in  this  position  when  the 
great  financial  juggle  of  the  age  was 
attempted ;  and,  m'c  are  sorry  to  say, 
successfully  carried  through  by  its 
schemer.  The  history  of  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  must,  here- 
after, to  the  exclusion  of  all  minor 
matters,  be  considered  the  point  upon 
which  the  posthumous  reputation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  rest.  No  minister 
of  this  country  ever  assumed  the  reins 
of  office  under  auspices  more  favour- 
able, if  Ids  practice  had  been  equal  to 
his  profession.  In  1841 — and  the  co- 
incidence is  singular — the  AVhigs  found 
themselves  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
financial  difficulty  as  now.  They  had 
a  deficit  of  about  three  millions  to  pro- 
\ide  for,  and  they  fell  in  consequence. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Sur  Robert 
Feel,  whose  prestige  as  a  commercial 
minister  was  then  at  its  very  height. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  great,  concen- 
trated, and  enthusiastic  party,  whose 
chief  fault  was  the  consummate  reli- 
ance which  they  were  disposed  to 
place  in  their  leader ;  and  the  destinies 
of  the  nation  were  committed  with  ex- 
traordinar}*^  confidence  into  his  hands. 
He  had  but  to  dictate  his  course,  and 
every  one  was  ready  to  obey.  It  was  then 
that  he  came  forward  with  the  propo- 
sition of  an  income  and  property  tax 
— not,  be  it  remarked,  as  a  permanent 
measure,  but  as  the  means  of  removing 
the  temporary  and  pressing  difficulty, 
and  of  sustaining  the  revenue  until  the 
ordinary  sources  should  produce  the 
necessary  supply.  It  is  needless,  now, 
to  recount  the  process  of  persuasive 
rhetoric  employed  by  the  minister  to 
ensure  the  adoption  of  his  scheme. 
The  injustice  of  the  tax  was  admitted ; 
the  sacrifice  lauded  as  an  example  of 
public  patriotism ;  and  that  portion  of 
the  community  who  were  selected  as 
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ns,  80  hagc^,  coaxed,  and 
,  that  it  was  almost  beyond 
gr  of  human  nature  to  deny 
dch  was  implored  insnchterms 
igendearment.  And,  in  truth, 
no  did  involve  a  sacrifice  ; 
Lt  amounted  to  nothing  less 
jtial  confiscation  of  property. 
}  of  the  community  were  to 
ly  taxed,  whilst  another  was 
to  go  free.  What  was  still 
wo  of  the  united  kingdoms 
)e  subjected  to  a  burden  from 
)  third  was  altogether  relieved, 
iple,  the  income-tax  was  in- 
e,  nor  did  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  place  his  measure  so  high. 
ich  seeming  candour  he  anti- 
R  objections,  and  his  scheme 
led  on  the  faith  of  its  merely 
■y  endurance. 

d  of  producing  three  millions, 
anticipated,  the  income-tax 
mounted  to  considerably  more 
e;  and,  as  trade  did  revive, 
ithin  the  power  of  Sir  Robert 
lave  redeemed  his  pledge  with 
Emd  to  have  relieved  the  class 
dbeen  subjected,  voluntarily, 
nusual  biu-den,  at  the  term!- 
'the  first  period  of  three  years, 
however,  appeared  that  the 
so  raised  had  been  diverted 
proper  purpose.  It  was  not 
he  substitute  for  a  temporaiy 
y,  but  as  the  means  of  mak- 
deficiency  absolutely  perma- 
ore  indirect  taxes  were  taken 
J  duties  repealed ;  so  that,  at 
3f  three  years,  it  was  impos- 
lispcnse  with  the  income-tax. 
the  minister  had  broken  his 
The  horse,  says  JEsop,  being 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  old 
he  stag,  allowed  the  man  to 
iddle  on  his  back,  and  to  ride 
It.  He  had  his  revenge,  in- 
t  the  saddle  has  never  been 
to  the  present  day.  It  would 
if,  in  this  age,  when  prevari- 
id  disingenuity  are  so  rife  in 
ces,  the  fables  of  the  shi-ewd 
a  were  consulted  more  fre- 
for  the  sake  of  the  morals 
ley  convey. 

I  the  gorgeous  promises  held 
1842,  and  since  repeated, 
r  by  ministers,  but  by  the 
id  organs  of  free-trade,  not 
been  fulfilled .    Instead  of  the 


Pactolus  which  was  to  flow  in  to  us,  we 
find  that  the  ordinary  streams  of  com* 
merce  have  shrunk  alarmingly  ui  their 
channel:  instead  of  being  relieyed 
from  the  temporaiy  income-tax,  there 
is  another  aeficlt  of  three  iniUiona 
staring  us  in  the  face.  The  statutory 
period  of  the  income-tax  expires  m 
April  next:  we  are  now  a&ed  to 
renew  it  for  another  period  of  flve 
years,  and  to  augment  it,  fen*  two 
of  these  years,  from  three  to  flye 
per  cent.  The  income-tax,  there- 
fore, has  changed  its  character.  It  is 
no  longer  a  volnntaiy  grant,  but  haa 
become  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional system  of  taxation.  It  is  to  be 
maintained  and  levied  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  the  lato  commercial  experiments ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  does  not  pro- 
pose to  modify  or  alter  its  arrange- 
ments in  any  degree  whatever.  It  la 
to  be  drawn  firom  the  same  class  as 
before,  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  wo  have  hitherto  pud  seven.- 
pence  in  Uie  pound,  we  are  now  to 
contribute  a  shilling. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  seriouB 
matter;  and  wo  shall  look  forward  to 
the  financial  debate  with  feelings  of 
the  greatest  anxiety.  This  is  no 
ordinary  crisis,  and  it  must  be  met 
with  corresponding  fortitude  and 
promptness.  A  measure,  admittedly 
unjust  in  its  principle,  is  now  to  be 
recognised  as  a  law;  and  the  faith 
which  was  plighted,  a  few  years  ago, 
to  the  most  important  section  of  tne 
community,  is  now  to  be  deliberately 
broken .  Property  is  at  last  assailed,  not 
covertly  but  openly ;  and  the  worst 
anticipations  of  those  who  deprecated 
our  departure  from  the  older  system, 
are  upon  tho  eve  of  being  realised. 

Two  considerations  now  arise,  and 
each  of  them  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. The  first  concerns  the 
policy  of  this  measure:  tho  second 
relates  to  its  injustice.  On  both 
points  we  have  a  few  words  to  sajr. 

And  first,  as  to  its  policy.  A  dnrect 
property  or  income-tax  has  hitherto 
been  considered  and  ackiiowledged  by 
all  governments  of  this  country  as 
the  very  last  which  can  bo  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 
In  the  event  of  danger,  of  war  or  of  in- 
vasion, unusual  imposts  will  be  su 
ted  to  without  a  mmmur :  in  i' 
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peace  it  has  always  been  hold  as  a 
principle,  that  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture should  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  taxation ;  and  these  have 
been  for  the  most  part  indirect.  ^  Of 
all  our  sources  of  revenue,  that  derived 
from  the  customs,  which  has  been  most 
tampered  with,  is  the  easiest  of  collec- 
tion.   It  amounts  to  much  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole,  and  in  time  of 
peace  is  capable  of  contraction  and  of 
expansion.   That  is  the  mark  at  which 
the  free-traders  have  discharged  the 
whole  of  their  battery,  and  certainly 
they  have  succeeded  in  eflfecting  a 
notable  reduction.    In  consequence, 
we  are  now  called  upon  in  time  of 
peace  to  submit  to  a  war-tax,  which 
IS  in  effect  a  sort  of  monetary  con- 
scription.  By  adopting  it,  we  sacrifice 
the  power  of  falling  back  in  any  case 
of  emergency  upon  a  strong  existing 
reserve.    It  will  be  conceded  on  aU 
hands,  that  in  time  of  war  we  cannot 
look  to  the  customs  and  excise  for  any 
additional  support ;  and  if  we  go  on 
multiplying  direct  taxation  in  the  time 
of  peace,  to  what  source  can  wo  turn 
in  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  emergen- 
cy?  This  is  perhaps  tho  most  mis- 
chievous result  of  our  adoption  of  the 
free-trade  doctrines,  because  it  leaves 
US  utterly  fettered,  at  the  moment 
when  freedom  of  action  is  most  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  the  whole  state. 
Wo  are  extremely  glad  that  on  this 
point  we  are  corroborated  by  the  opi- 
nions of  Mr  Francis  Baring,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  tho 
Melbourne  administration,  whose  clear 
and  forcible  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
posed financial  policy  must  have  been 
listened  to  by  Ids  former  colleagues  with 
feelings  of  considerable  shame.  "At  a 
time,"  said  Mr  Baring,  "  when  we  talk 
of  preparing  our  defences,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  wo  should  be  throwing  away 
tliat  which  is  the  most  powerful  finan- 
cial weapon  in  our  whole  armoury  in 
the  case  of  a  war.    If  you  now  lay  on 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  in  case  of  a  war 
to  what  source  of  taxation  would  you 
turn  ?  Do  you  think  you  could  raiso 
tho  income-tax  above  five  per  cent  ? 
or  are  you  prepared,  at  a  time  when 
you  shall  be  in  difficulty  and  distress, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  taxes  on  cus- 
toms and  excise  which  you  have  so 
lavishly  thrown  away?  I  opposed  tho 
income-tax  at  its  first  introduction. 


because  I  thought  it  a  dangerooB 
course  to  accumulate  in  direet  taxa- 
tion any  very  large  amount  of  taxa- 
tion of  a  different  kind."    With  these 
sentiments  we  entirely  coincide ;  nor 
could  such  a  tax,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  been  originally  imposed,  unless 
it  had  been  broadly  and  explicitly 
stated  that  it  was  only  temporary  in 
its  duration.    At  every  step  we  en- 
counter the  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Feel*a 
indefensible  and  cruel  want  of  candour. 
Had  he  acted  in  that  noble  and  up- 
right spirit  which  has  characterised 
British  statesmen  of  a  former  ase,  we 
should  liave  been  spared  that  dutress 
and  difficulty ;  but  he  chose  to  prefer 
the  crooked  path  to  the  straight  one : 
he  hatched  and  harboured  commercial 
designs  which  he  did  not  dare  to  im- 
part to  his  colleagues,  and  he  asked  the 
support  of  a  large  body  of  the  commu- 
nity on  the  strength  of  representations 
which  he  never  intended  to  fulfil.   It  is 
not  surprising  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
should  adopt  without  hesitation  the 
legacy  of  his  predecessor,  and  attempt 
to  profit  by  the  income-tax  when  he 
has  the  machinery  ready  to  his  hand. 
But  we  warn  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— we  warn  those  who  were  be- 
trayed into  yielding  by  specious  pro- 
mises, but  who  now  find  to  tneur 
cost  that  they  in  reality  are  to  become 
tlie  bearers  of  the  burden  of  the  state 
— we  warn  them  that  the  same  game 
vnX\.  bo  continued,  and  that,  if  they  con- 
sent to  this  augmentation,  it  will  not 
be  by  any  means  tho  last.     If  the 
proposals  of  the  ministry  should  un- 
fortunately be  adopted,  and  if  once 
more  the  defalcation  in  the  national 
revenue  should  be  made  good — ^if  trade 
again  revives,  and  a  surplus  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  balance  sheet,  more  indi- 
rect taxes  will  be  repealed,  more  tam- 
pering with  our  ordinary  revenue  be 
resorted  to;  frtio-trade  will  progress 
as  it  has  begun,  crippling  our  native 
industry,  destroying  our  means,  and 
sacrificing  the  British  labourer  even 
in  tho  homo  market  to  tiio  foreigner, 
until  the  defalcation  again  arises,  and 
anotlier  attack  is  made  directly  upon 
property.      AVhen   that   time   shall 
arrive — and  unless  prompt  resistance 
is  now  made,  we  do  not  tiiink  it  is  far 
distant — ^the  limits  of  taxation  will 
have  been  reached.    It  wOl  be  no 
longer  possible  to  go  on.    The  lesser 
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oonfiscatioii  will  give  way  to  the 
gvetter,  and  the  sponge  be  propounded 
tB  the  remedy* 

^  Bat  the  second  point  —  that  of  the 
iqnstlcel  of  this  measure  —  is  most 
tearing,  and  demands  immediate  at- 
tention. Opposed  as  we  are  to  the 
flnbstitation  of  direct  for  indirect  tax- 
tdoB,  we  can  yet  understand  the 
lootires  of  a  minister  who  comes  for- 
wiid  with  a  distinct  and  eqnable  plan 
inr  an  entire  remodelment  of  the  sys- 
tem. We  believe  that  no  such  scheme 
cu  possibly  be  reduced  to  practice ; 
tod  that,  if  attempted,  it  would  prove 


d87 

his  sagacity  vanishes.  The  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  artisan 
will  feel  severely  the  effects  of  that 
departure  from  our  older  system, 
which  regarded  home  industry  with 
peculiar  favour,  and  refused  to  sacri- 
fice it  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the 
yearly  amount  of  our  imports.  Every 
curtailed  or  superseded  branch  of  em- 
ployment in  this  overpeopled  country 
is  a  national  loss  and  a  misfortune. 

Direct  taxation  might  be  accepted 
as  a  substitute  if  it  only  coula  be 
adequately  enforced.  This,  however, 
we  know  to  be  impossible.    The  ex- 


itteriy  obnoxious  and  subversive  of    pense  of  collection  below  a  certain 


the  national  interest :  we  think  that 
it  would  be  unwise,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  might  not  be  unjust  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  in  the  commun- 
ity. There  is  a  certain  burden  to  bo 
wnie  by  the  whole  of  the  nation,  and 
tke  great  problem  is,  to  find  out  how 
^oy  man  can  be  made  to  contribute 
hifl  proper  share.  Laws  are  framed 
^institutions  founded  for  the  pro- 
jection of  property  and  person ;  and, 
^Wctly  speaking,  every  one  is  bound 
to  bear  the  expense  according  to  his 
meang.  The  only  effectual  method 
which  has  ever  yet  been  discovered 


limit  would  entirely  swallow  up  the 
profit;  and  besides,  it  is  dearly  beyond 
the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to 
ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  accur- 
acy, the  means  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  only  approximation  to 
the  direct  system  which  has  ever 
been  suggested,  is  through  a  regu- 
lated house-tax ;  but  even  that  would 
fail  in  accomplishing  its  end,  and  the 
inequality  would  still  prevail.  Direct 
taxation  is  liable  to  infinite  abuse. 
It  is  odious  and  inquisitorial  in  its 
nature,  and  no  minister  has  been 
bold  enough  to  propound  a  plan  for 


for  securing  this,  is  the  system  of    making  it  supersede  the  other. 
JJidirect  taxation.      By  that  system      If,  therefore,  this  income-tax,  palmed 


?^h  man  contributes  to  the  revenue 
^  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxed 
JUIicles  which  he  consumes.  Wealth, 
Ml  the  aggregate,  superinduces  Inxury, 
^d  the  higher  classes  pay  propor- 
^onably  for  the  increased  comforts 
"J^y  enjoy.  Such  were  the  priuciples 
^  indirect  taxation  before  Sir  Robert 
*  eel  began  to  alter  it,  and  even  yet 
^any  of  the  original  features  remain, 
^^t  we  cannot  recognise  in  his  tariffs 
^Dy  thing  of  a  consistent  plan.  That 
foreign  luxuries,  which  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country,  should  be 
oronght  in  at  as  low  a  rate  of  duty  as 
^he  state  of  the  revenue  will  allow,  is 
Emitted  on  all  hands.     Wine,  for 


upon  us  through  fraudulent  repre- 
sentation, and  now  proposed  as  per- 
petual on  the  plea  of  pressing  emer- 
gency, is  to  be  continued  for  ever,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
how  far  it  is  levied  on  those  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  indirect 
taxes — how  far  it  applies  to  aJl 
classes — and  whether  it  is  one-sided 
and  unjust,  or  fair  and  equitable,  in 
its  operation.  Before  we  consent  to 
an  impost  which  must  affect  us  and 
our  children,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  we  undertake.  The 
income-tax  was  originally  proposed 
to  supply  the  loss  of  revenue  sus- 


^^ample,  which   is    no    product   of  tained  in  consequence  of  an  over- 

^^1  is  a  case  in  point.    But  when  reduction  of  the  indirect  taxes ;  and 

^6  find    him    deliberately  fostering  as  a  matter  of  equity  it  follows,  that 

foreign  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  supplies  should  be  drawn,  though 

home  manufactures  —  reducing    or  in  a  different  form,  from  the  same 

SIK/\1!_1. .  Jill*  1 


^boh'ahmg  the  duties  upon  such 
^icles  as  ornamental  glass,  boots, 
ll^vea,  or  made-up  fancy  silks,  which, 
^tn  their  natures,  are  consumed  by 
toe  higher  classes  only,  our  bcUef  in 


portion  of  the  community. 

Is  this  the  case?  Can  any  man 
venture  to  say  that  the  income-tax, 
as  we  have  known  it  for  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  borne  with  eq] 
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fairness  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  miequal,  the  most  unjust, 
and  the  most  oppressive  tax  that  ever 
yet  was  levied  ?  We  hardly  believe 
that  on  this  point  there  can  be  any 
difference  of  opinion:  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice  the  separate 
considerations  upon  which  our  de- 
cided and  determined  hostility  to  the 
measure  is  based. 

By  exempting  from  taxation  all 
incomes  below  £150,  a  glaring  act  of 
injustice  is  committed.  There  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  that  amount 
should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest 
point — why  the  tradesman,  clerk,  or 
rising  professional  man,  who  barely 
clears  that  amount  of  profit,  should 
be  made  to  pay  permanently  for  the 
others  who  are  not  so  industrious  or 
so  fortunate.  It  is  not,  however, 
difficult  to  understand  why  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  proposing  the  tax  as  a  mere 
temporary  relief,  should  have  been 
cautious  to  avoid  any  agitation  of  the 
masses  on  a  question  so  vitally  import- 
ant to  their  well-being,  had  justice 
been  the  foundation  of  his  plan.  lie 
probably  thought  that,  by  exempting 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes 
whose  incomes  did  not  reach  the  above 
amount,  he  would  at  all  events  secure 
their  neutrality,  and  perhaps  purchase 
their  support  in  any  subsequent  at- 
tempt to  render  the  tax  perpetual. 
This  view  is  fortified  byjthe  exposition 
contained  in  the  famous  Elbing  letter, 
and  though  we  may  admire  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  scheme,  we  cannot  com- 
mend it  for  morality.  If  this  tax  is 
to  be  continued  and  augmented,  wo 
are  in  jlistice  entitled  to  demand  that 
it  sliail  bo  carried  down  to  the  very 
lowest  point  at  which  the  amount  of 
revenue  drawn  may  exceed  the  cost 
of  collection.  In  17^8,  according  to 
Mr  Porter,  "  an  income  tax  was  im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
all  incomes  amounting  to  £riOO  and 
upwanls,  with  diminishing  rates  upon 
smaller  incomes,  down  to  £60  per 
annum,  below  which  rate  the  tax  was 
not  to  apply."  If  we  are  to  persevere 
in  this  unwholesome  style  of  taxation, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  some 
such  an-angement  as  the  above  should 
not  bo  adopted.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
constitution  of  a  free  country,  that 
any  class  should  be  selected  as  the 


subjects  of  isolated  taxation,  and 
doubly  so  when  the  selection  is  mad» 
for  the  almost  avowed  purpose  of 
relieving  some  other  class  from  the 
impost.  Equal  laws  and  equal  rights 
can  only  be  maintained  where  there  is 
a  proper  equality  of  burdens ;  and  if 
it  be  difficult  to  arrange  the  scale,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  the  difficulty  mnst 
be  met  by  those  who  propose  t^  sub- 
stitute this  unconstitutional  mode  of 
taxation  for  that  which  applied 
equally  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Why  should  each  and  all  of  ns,  who 
subsist  by  our  o>vn  industry,  and  who 
are  ready  to  pay  our  own  share  of  the 
national  expenditure,  be  forced  in  ad- 
dition to  pay  the  quota  of  others 
whose  incomes  do  not  lunonnt  to 
£150  ?  Surely,  there  is  less  difference 
in  position  between  the  man  who  clears 
£140  a-year  byhis  trade,  and  another 
whose  gross  profits  amount  to  £155, 
than  between  the  latter  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  revenue  of  £10,000  per 
annum  ?  And  yet,  the  two  last  are 
to  be  charged  five  per  cent  on  their 
incomes,  whilst  the  other,  who  has 
the  sense  to  moderate  his  industry,  is 
to  be  entitled  to  escape  scot-free ! 

Another  monstrous  hardship  of  the 
income-tax  is  its  pressure  upon  pro- 
fessional men,  and  upon  those  whoso 
incomes  are  precarious.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  by  the  act  of  1842,  be- 
tween profits  accruing  from  reidised 
property,  and  those  which  are  entirely 
the  product  of  individual  and  per- 
sonal exertion ;  and  yet,  in  every 
point  of  view,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  so  situated. 
The  man  who  derives  an  income  of 
£1000  a-year  from  landed  property, 
or  from  the  funds,  is  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  divine,  the  lawyer, 
the  physician,  or  the  mUitary  officer, 
whose  incomes  perish  with  their 
persons.  That  most  pressing  duty  of 
life,  the  necessity  of  laying  by  some 
provision  for  a  rising  family,  is  in  the 
one  case  already  fulnllod — in  the  other 
it  is  urgent ;  and  yet  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  between  the  two. 
The  professional  man  is  compelled 
year  after  year  to  lay  aside  a  large 
portion  of  his  income,  for  the  sake  of 
securing,  by  insurance  or  otherwise, 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  his  fiunily 
in  the  case  of  sudden  death.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  spend  one  half  of 
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his  apparent  income,  and  yet  no  de- 
duction is  allowed  on  this  account. 
He  must  pay  for  burdens  not  his  own, 
and  for  ministerial  folly  in  which  he 
was  no  participator,  an  amount  equal 
to  that  which  is  levied  from  the  fund- 
holder  or  the  man  of  acres,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that,  when  he  dies,  his  capi- 
tal is  buried  with  him,  whilst  that  of 
the*  other  class  remains  tangible  and 
available  by  inheritance.  This  is 
another  ground  upon  which  we  deci- 
dedly object  to  the  continuauce  and 
augmentation  of  the  income-tax. 

But  the  worst  and  most  intolerable 
featnre  of  the  whole  remains  behind. 
Unjustly  apportioned  as  this  tax  un- 
doubtedly is  among  ourselves,  the  total 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  its  opera- 
tion is  a  matter  which  cannot  fail  to 
excite  throughout  Great   Britain   a 
feeling  of  universal  and  bitter  indig- 
Dation.    Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  is 
ali*eady  exempted  from  several  of  our 
heaviest  burdens :  she  is  by  far  the 
greatest  pensioner  of  the  public  purse ; 
and  the  charities  and  bounties  which 
have  been  so  indiscriminately  lavished 
upon  her,  are  beyond  all  bounds  dispro- 
portionate either  to  her  wants  or  her 
gratitude.    But  when  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  make  this  tax — which  is  a 
class  one — permanent,  and  to  exempt 
from  its  operation  all  pei*sons  of  pro- 
perty and  income  in  Ireland,  it  is  full 
time  that  we  should  speak  out  boldly, 
and  declare,  that  at  all  hazards  we 
shall  not  submit  to  so  gross  and  fla- 
grant an  injustice.    This  is  no  time 
for  puerile  remonstrance.     We  have 
already  borne  and  suffered  more  than 
we  are  able  to  endure ;   and  we  must 
not  permit  ourselves  to  be  sacrificed, 
in  order  that  Lord  John  Russell  may 
command  the  Irish  votes ;  we  must 
not  be  impoverished,  in  order  to  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  turbu- 
lence and  sedition.    In  particular,  let 
us  impress  upon  our  representatives, 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  Scot- 
land is  vitally  concerned.    We  have 
submitted  very  tamely  and  quietly  to 


the  two,  to  be  taxed  on  the  same  scale 
with  England ;  but  we  cannot,  and 
must  not,  be  silent  sufferers  under  this 
crowning  act  of  oppression.    Ireland 
must  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to 
benefit  by  our  patience  and  oar  thrift. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Lord  John 
Russell  is  peculiarly  weak.    He  feels, 
and  by  implication  admits,  the  impro- 
priety of  the  Irish  exemption ;  and  he 
took  refuge  from  the  derisive  cheering 
of  the  House  in  some  general,  bat 
useless  axioms,  to  the  effect  that  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  involved  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
All  we  can  say  upon  that  topic  is^ 
that  if  the  weU-being  of  Britain  de- 
pends upon  the  exertions  and  tran- 
quillity of  Ireland,  our  existence  as 
a  great  empire  at  the  present  day  may 
be  counted  as  the  most  stupendoos  of 
modem  miracles.  But  this,  even  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  affords, 
no  argument  at  all.    We  presume  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  -prosperity  of 
Scotland  has  something  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
but  are  we  on  that  account  entitled 
to  demand  that  the  people  of  England 
shall  bear  at  least  one  halfof  our  proper 
fiscal  burdens?     The  pretext  is  so 
flimsy,  that  we  wonder  how  any  prime 
minister  could  find  courage  to  state 
it  in  his  place.    This  is  avowedly  not 
a  tax  which  is  to  affect  the  working 
or  pauper  population:    it  does  not 
wring  the  pence  from  the  hands  of  the 
peasant.    It  spares  all  incomes  under 
£150 ;  and  are  we  now  to  be  delibe- 
rately told,  when  this  impost  is  sought 
to  be  made  permanent,  that  the  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  tradesmen  of 
Dublin  are  to  be  exempted  from  an 
assessment,  occasioned  by  a  general 
defalcation  of  the  revenue,  to  the 
gross   injury   of    their   professional 
brethren  who  have  the  nusfortune  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh  ?    But  we  go  a 
great  deal  further  than  this.    We  say, 
that  if  exemption  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Irish  landloids,  a  stronger  case  for  the 
same  immunity  may  be  preferred  in 
much  neglect,  and  to  a  good  deal  of    behalf  of  the  landowners  throngfa'^**^ 


palpable  injustice ;  we  have  abstained 
from  making  that  outcry  which  the 
notorious  neglect,  by  each  succeeding 
government,  of  our  institutions  and 
foundations  rendered  almost  a  na- 
tional duty.    We  have  allowed  our- 


the  greater  part  of  Scotland.    1     \ 
cruel  suppression  of  the  kelp      nn- 
iactnre  has  long  ago  reduced  »  ^ 
portion  of  the  population  loci 
the  Western  Highlands  ■  and  ju 
to  a  state  of  pauperism.    Foot- 


selves,  though  the  poorer  country  of    have  been  enormously  increased  \ 
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the  failure  of  tbe  potato-crop  was  felt 
in  those  districts  at  least  as  severely 
as  in  Ireland.  Very  scanty  indeed 
was  the  relief  doled  out  by  govern- 
ment here,  at  the  time  when  large 
supplies  were  forced  into  the  turbu- 
lent island ;  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  poor  was  thrown  upon  our  pro- 
prietors; and  their  reward  is  to  be  an 
augmented  income-tax  of  five  per 
cent,  whilst  the  Irish,  as  usual,  are  to 
go  free !  Really,  wlieu  we  consider 
this  matter  in  its  broad  and  open 
bearing,  the  injustice  appears  so  enor- 
mous, that  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  it  is  seriously 
intended  to  peri>etrate  it.  At  all 
events  our  course  is  clear.  There  can 
be  no  party  distinctions  in  such  a 
matter  as  this.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  policy 
of  continuing  the  income-tax,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  propriety  of  its 
just  and  equal  distribution  throughout 
the  empire.  The  voice  of  Scotland 
must  be  heard  upon  tliis  point,  and 
loudly  too,  else  our  fragmentary  rei)re- 
sentation  is  notliing  more  than  a  sha- 
dow and  a  dream.  We  trust  that 
both  the  counties  and  the  towns  will 
befttir  themselves  to  oppose  this  medi- 
tated act  of  spoliation ;  and  by  a  ready 
and  united  resistance,  compel  the 
ministry  to  remember  that  higher  and 
weightier  considerations  than  the  com- 
mand of  some  Irish  votes  are  involved 
in  a  question  so  momentous  and  so 
vital  to  the  whole  community. 

Indeed,  if  the  income-tax  is  really 
to  become  permanent,  it  must  be 
placed  uj)ou  an  entirely  different 
basis,  and  undergo  a  thorough  re- 
vision. It  cannot  be  suffered  to  pass 
in  that  light  and  easy  manner  which 
Lord  John  Russell  seems  to  contem- 
plate. His  former  colleague,  Mr 
Baring,  feels  this,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  it.  AVe  quote  from  his 
remarks  upon  the  subject : — "  It  might 
be  very  well  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty, or  in  time  of  war,  to  do  that 
under  the  pressing  necessity  of  the 
circumstances,  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  justify  solely  on  the  grounds 
of  such  necessity,  but  which  would 
not  be  justifiable  without  it.  When, 
then,  they  proposed  for  two  or  three 
vears  to  lav  on  an  income-tax  in 
time  of  war,  they  might  not  be  very 
nice  in  seeing  that  the  tax  pressed 


equally  on  all  classes ;  but  when  they 
came  to  raise  an  income-tax  of  five 
per  cent,  and  made  it  part  of  the 
permanent  system  of  taxation,  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  make  it  a 
more  equable  and  fair  tax  than  it 
was  at  present.  Ho  alluded  to  the 
diff'erent  manner  in  which  the  tax 
pressed  upon  incomes  derived  from 
property,  and  from  those  which  de- 
pended on  the  exertions  of  individuals. 
He  (lid  not  think  this  tax,  as  it  was 
at  present  imposed,  could  lon^  stand 
the  test  of  fair  reasoning.*'  It  may 
be  very  well  for  the  premier  to  state, 
with  Whig  glibness,  that  "  we  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  take  the  tax  exactly 
as  it  has  been  imposed  in  late  years — 
on  the  same  principles  on  which  it 
was  proposed  and  defended  by  Mr 
Pitt,  on  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
increased  bv  Lord  Greuville  and  Lord 
Lansdowne."  He  is  utterly  wrong, 
both  in  his  history  and  in  his  inference. 
The  present  tax  is,  in  its  most  impor- 
tant features,  defencible  upon  no 
principle  that  ever  was  enunciated 
before ;  and  he  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  the  British  nation  wiU 
consider  a  permanent  impost  in  the 
same  light  as  one  which  was  merely 
temporary.  AVe  maintain  that  the 
measure,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  and  unconstitutional; 
but  if  we  are  com])elied  to  submit  to 
it  as  the  product  of  wild  and  reckless 
experiment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  reconstructed  in 
accordance  to  the  dictates  of  justice. 
The  late  act  was  neither  so  framed 
nor  administered.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple, we  should  like  to  know,  is  the 
Knglish  landed  proprietor  assessed 
upon  a  rental  from  which  all  parochial 
and  other  burdens  are  deducted, 
whilst  in  Scotland  the  landlord  is 
charged  upon  the  gross  amount !  The 
Englishman  is  entitled  to  deduction  of 
poor,  county,  highway,  church,  and 
j)olice  rates  ;  whilst  the  Scotchman  is 
very  coolly  lianded  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  commissioners  under 
schedule  A,  and  assessed  to  the  utter- 
most farthing!  This  is  but  one 
instance  of  the  inequality  which  per- 
vades the  act  of  1842 ;  and  although 
it  might  have  been  passed  over  with- 
out much  notice  in  a  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion which  was  only  to  last  for  a 
limited  time,  it  must  not  be  suffered 
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to  remaia  unaltered  when  a  perma- 
nent burden  is  to  be  laid  upnon  our 
aching  shoulders.  This  conntiy,  far 
more  than  Ireland,  stands  in  need  of 
a  national  association  to  watch  over 
and  protect  its  interests. 

We  shall  not  venture  to  anticipate 
the  reception  of  this  most  deplorable 
financial  statement  when  it  is  fally 
brought  before  parliament.  We 
fully  agree  with  Mr  Osborne, 
who  said  that,  ^^  had  there  been  a 
regularly  organised  Opposition,  such 
a  statement  would  never  have  been 
made.  In  such  a  case,  the  fact  of  a 
minister  under  present  circumstances 
calling  for  an  increase  in  taxation, 
would  have  signed  the  deathwar- 
rant  of  his  cabinet.'  The  present 
ministry,  he  believed,  would  be  the 
most  unpopalar  and  the  most  un- 
fortunate who  had  ever  sat  within 
these  walls."  Hard  language  this 
certainly,  when  addressed  to  the  pro- 
phets of  unbounded  prosperity  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  free- trade,  but  not 
more  hard  than  true.  Commercial 
distress,  unexampled  bankruptcy, 
money  at  a  minimum  rate  of  eight 
per  cent,  ruined  colonies,  and  a  war- 
tax  made  permanent  and  augmented, 
have  been  the  first-fruits  of  that 
glorious  measure  which  was  absolutely 
to  swamp  us  with  an  inundation  of  un- 
exampled riches  I  How  much  fur- 
ther, we  may  ask,  is  it  proposed  to 
carry  the  experiment  ?  Are  the  navi- 
gation laws  to  be  repealed  by  a  min- 
istry which  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  our  armaments? 
Which  interest  is  next  to  suffer? 

*^  Who  else  must  be  let  blood — who  else  if 
rank?" 

What  other  reductions  are  to  be  made 
— what  further  filching  from  the  cus- 
toms effected,  in  order  that,  in  another 
j^ear  or  two,  a  fresh  direct  demand 
may  be  made  upon  an  isolated  class 
of  the  community?  We  have  read 
over  every  part  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's financial  statement  with  the  ut- 
most attention ;  and,  fully  satisfied 
as  we  are  that  the  deficiency  in 
the  balance  must  be  made  good,  we 
liave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposed  measures  are  upon  no 
account  whatever  justifiable.  Are 
the  Whigs  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
the  free-trade  experiment  will  pros* 
X)er  ?    If  they  are,  why  do  they  seek 


to  mak^  this  income-tax  pemumenfe? 
— ^why  do  they  ask  for  ^y^  years  ii 
the  shortest  nominal  term  ?  ^^  Gite 
us  a  fair  time  for  the  experiment!^ 
shouts  the  free-trader  whenever  he  9 
reminded  of  the  utter  failure  of  hU 
scheme.  But  what  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fair  time  ?  Are  we  to  be 
taxed  directly,  and  exorbitantly,  fox 
five  years,  in  the  hope  that  when  these 
are  over  some  ray  of  our  former  sun* 
shine  may  revisit  us  ?  or  are  we  to 
wait  in  patience,  with  a  revenue 
yearly  dwindling,  until  reciprocity 
shall  arrive  for  the  benefit  of  a  future 
generation  ?  The  effects  of  the  potato 
failure  are  now  over,  railway  specula- 
tion has  subsided,  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  free- trade  to  prevent  us 
from  participating  in  all  its  blessings. 
If  the  ministry  have  confidence  in  it, 
as  they  have  over  and  over  again 
professed  to  have,  why  do  they  seek 
more  than  the  prolongation  of  the 
present  tax  for  another  year?  Thej 
know  why.  In  their  hearts  they  are 
thoroughly  aware,  that  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  a  phantom;  or 
rather,  that  they  have  fostered  a  gross 
delusion  for  the  mean  purpose  of  ob- 
taining power,  and  the  tone  whidi 
they  are  now  compelled  to  assume 
sufficiently  proves  it.  There  Is  no 
vaunting  this  time  —  no  gay  and 
golden  prophecy.  All  is  black  and 
dreary  before  them;  and  they  are 
trembling  at  the  account  which  they 
will  be  forced  to  render  to  the  coun- 
try. SrVeak  in  purpose,  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  confess  their  former 
folly;  to  own  that  they  have  been 
misled  by  the  dangerous  example  of 
their  predecessor;  and  that,  by  de- 
serting the  older  financial  svstem 
which  regulated  the  affairs  or  this 
country,  they  are  plunging  the  nation 
into  unheard-of  difficulties,  and  pre^ 
paring  for  themselves  an  early,  and 
certainly  an  inglorious  fall. 

Unhappy  indeed  is  thdr  position, 
for  even  the  most  discreditable  section 
of  their  allies  is  upon  the  eve  of  deser- 
tion.   Mr  Cobden  of  course  is  fhmtlc 
at  the  idea  of  the  smallest  addition  to 
our  armaments.    He  wants       o 
try  party  to  join  with  him  in  »  u 
against  the  army  and  navy,  auu 
kind  enough  to  propose  a  ooaliti 
There  is  very  small  chance  of 
gentlemen  of  England  being  \ 
any  such  dnbioos  company. 
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as  they  have  been,  they  form  not  borrow  Mr   Cobden's  own  elegant 

only  a  compact  party,  but  they  have  phraseology,  "is  all  sham  and  fudge ! " 

high    and   patriotic  principles  from  Once  let  a  woman  lapse  from  virtne, 

which  nothing  will  induce  them  to  and  repentance  becomes  impossible ; 

swer\'e ;  and  they  can  well  afford  to  she  must  pursue  her  destiny  till  she 

wait   the   time  when   the   country,  dies   in    a   garret   or  the  ho«pita]. 

writhing  under  misgovcmment,  shall  These  may  be  Mr  Cobden*s  opinions, 

demand  the  restitution  of  those  prin-  but  they  are  not  ours,  and  neither  do 

ciples  through  which  it  rose  to  great-  we  believe  that  they  have  received  the 

ness,  and  by  abandoning  which,    it  sanction  of  the  country.    He  seems 

has   perilled  its  prosperity  and  its  at  the  present  moment,  to  judge  from 

power.  They  have  no  aspirations  after  the  tone  of  his  harangues,  in  the  same 

office,  merely  for  its  sake.    Those  who  state  of  excitement  as  the  sailor,  who, 

have  left  them,  and  deserted  their  when  the  vessel  is  in  danger,  insists 

early  faith  at  the  bidding  of  a  shifty  upon  breaking  open  the  spirit-room, 

leader,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  mourn-  lie  is  determined  to  have  free-trade 

ing  their  folly,  when  they  soe  the  pre-  for   ever,   let   the   experiment   cost 

carious  tenure  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  what  it  may. 

disgust  which  they  are  universally        One  thing,  however,  is  remarkable, 

exciting.     The  time  is  rapidly  ap-  and  that  is,  that  even  Mr  Cobden  seems 

proaching  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 

will  be  opened  ;  and  when,  by  deli-  former  nostrums.     Neither  at  Man- 

berately   contrasting    their   present  Chester  nor  in  the  House  of  Commons 

deplorable  state  with  the  prosperity  does  he  attempt  to  explain  the  nnac- 

which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  they  will  countable  absence  of  the  vast  benefits 

arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  have  which  he  proposed  to  confer  upon  the 

grossly  erred  in  giving  any  credence  to  nation.    Probably  he  is  wise  in  ab^ 

the  doctriues  of  fanatical  demagogues,  staining  from  any  explanation  which 

or  in  consenting  to  the  schemes  of  their  may  draw  attention  to  this  subject, 

abettors.    In  patience,  but  in  confi-  His  attempt  to  get  up  a  false  alarm 

dence,  let  us  abide  the  time.    No  on  the  score  of  increased  establish- 

man  knows  better   than   Mr  Cob-  ments,    is    not  without    adroitness, 

den  in  which  direction  the  popular  especially  at  the  present  time:  but 

opinion   is  likely  to  set.      He   has  after  all,  it  is  a  mere  prolongation  of 

had  his  period  for  delusion,  and  it  his  existence;    he   cannot  hope  to 

is  now  nearly  over.     He  is  pleased  escape  the  penalty  which  is  common 

to  state  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  to  all  false  prophets — that  of  standing 

way  to  recur  to  our  older  system ;  before  his  dupes  in  the  character  of  a 

that  even  if  we  should  be  convinced  detected  impostor, 
of  the  falsity  of  the  move,  it  is  in  vain        However  this  matter  may  end,  ire 

to  retract  it ;   that  nothing  remains  have  all  a  duty  to  perform.    Those 

but  a  general  attack  upon  the  existing  who  think  with  us  will  do  it  fearlessly 

institutions  of  the   country.      Such  and  frankly :  without  faction,  but  also 

language  is  rather  ominous  of  the  without  the  compromise  of  a  single 

sponge,  but  the  moral  of  it  is  unmis-  principle.  They  will  support  the 
takable.  ItisFagiifssystem.  Once  independence  and  the  credit  of  the 
get  a  boy  to  pick  a  pocket,  and  he    country  from  motives  which  Mr  Cob- 

mnst  go  on  until  his  career  terminates  den  cannot  understand,  and  which  the 

at  the  gallows.  There  can  be  no  leadersof  the  Whig  party  have  not  the 
relapse  to  honesty.    Such  an  idea,  to    conrage  or  the  manliness  to  avow. 
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was  a  continual  denial  of  its  origin — 
an  incessant  effort  to  crash  the  spmt 
which  had  raised  it.    The  repeated 
and  sanguinary  disorders  in  Paris; 
the   two    dreadfid   insurrections    in 
Lyons;  the  awful   drowning  of  the 
revolt  of  the  cloister  of  St  Mery  in 
blood ;  demonstrated,  before  two  years 
had  elapsed,  that  the  government  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  extinguishing  the 
visionary    ideas    which    had    been 
evoked,  as  the  means  of  elevating  it- 
self into  power.    More  than  once  it 
jstood  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss ;  and 
it  was  saved  only  by  the  vigour  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  newly  awakened 
terrors  of  the  holders  of  property, 
which  prevented  them  from  openly 
coalescing  with  the  determined  repub- 
licans, who  aimed  at  overturning  all 
the  institutions  of  society,  and  realis- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century   the 
visions  of  Robespierre   and  Babcouf 
in  the  eighteenth.    In  the  course  of 
this   protracted   struggle,    the   new 
government  felt  daily  more  and  more 
the  necessity  of  resting  their  authority 
on  force,  and  detaching  it  from  the 
anarchical  doctrines,  amidst  the  tri- 
umphs of  which  it  had  taken  its  rise. 
Pai-is  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ; 
the  ordinances  of  Polignac  were  re- 
enacted  with  additional  rigour;  the 
military  establishment  of  the  country 
was  doubled;  its  expenditure  raised 
from  nine  hundred  nullions  to  fifteen 
hundred  millions  francs ;  an  incessant 
and  persevering  war  waged  with  the 
democratic  press ;  and  Paris  surround- 
ed by  a  chain  efforts,  which  effectually 
prevented  any  other  will  firom  govern- 
ing France  but  that  of  the  military 
who  were  in  possession  of  their  bas- 
tions.   Such  was  the  residt  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  France  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Barricades. 

But  in  eighteen  years  an  entirelynow 
generation  rises  to  the  active  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  In  1848,  the  personal 
experience,  the  well-founded  fears, 
the  sights  of  woe  which  had  retained 
the  strength  of  Franco  round  the 
standards  of  the  Barricades,  were 
forgotten.  The  fearful  contests  with 
anarchy  by  which  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  had 
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been  marked,  had  passed  into  the 
page  of  history,  that  is,  were  become 
familiar  to  a  tenth  part  only  of  the 
active  population.  To  those  who  did 
learn  it  from  this  limited  source,  it 
was  known  chiefly  from  the  volumes 
of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  "  Ten 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,'' 
painted  that  monarch  in  no  other 
light  but  as  one  of  the  most  deceitful 
and  sanguinary  tyrants  who  ever  dis- 
graced humanity.  Thus  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  lost  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  active  citizens.  The 
necessity  of  keeping  at  peace,  which 
Louis  Philippe  so  strongly  felt,  and 
so  energetically  asserted,  became  in 
the  course  of  years  an  insupportable 
restraint  upon  a  people  frau^t  with 
revolutionary  ideas,  and  heated  by  the 
glowing  recollections  of  the  Empire. 
1^  nation  containing  six  millions  of 
separate  landed  proprietors,*  the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  at  tiie 
plough,  and  not  possessed  of  six 
pounds  a-year  in  the  world,  neces- 
sarily chafes  against  any  power  which 
imposes  the  restraints  of  order  and 
peace  on  the  appetite  for  plunder  and 
the  lust  of  conquest,  lliis  was  the 
true  secret  of  the  fall  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Restoration  and  the  Bairicades. 
They  fell  because  they  kept  the  nation 
at  peace  with  its  neighbours,  and  at 
peace  with  itself, — because  thoy  ter- 
minated the  dream  of  foreign  oon- 
quest,  and  checked  the  viskms  of 
internal  Utopia ;  because  they  did  not, 
like  Napoleon,  open  the  career  of  arms 
to  every  man  in  the  conntiT  capable 
of  carrying  a  musket ;  or,  like  Bobes- 
picrre,  pursue  the  supposed  advantage 
of  the  working  classes  by  the  destmc* 
tion  of  every  interest  above  them  in 
society.^  Had  either  Charies  X.  or 
Louis  Philippe  been  foreign  con- 
querors, and  the  state  of  Enrope  had 
permitted  of  then:  waging  war  with 
success,  tliey  would  have  lived  and 
died  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  left 
an  honoured  crown  to  their  successors. 
There  never  were  monarchs  who 
mowed  down  the  population  and 
wasted  the  resources  of  France  like 
Napoleon  and  I^uis  XIY.;  but  as  long 
as  they  were  suocessfid,  and  kept  open 
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ireer  of  elevation  to  the  people, 
Mnnuuided  tbcir  nniversal  &t- 
ent.  It  wae  when  they  grew 
mule,  and  conid  caII  them  onlj 
cfaarge  the  monraini  daties  of 
licj,  that  they  becune  the 
a  of  muTeisal  execration.  The 
.tion  has  ever  been  tnie  to  its 
it*r,  viz. — woHdly  saoceae. 
makiog  these  observatiooB,  we 
goord  agiuDst  being  misander- 
We  do  not  assert  that  the 
/  leaders  of  the  Revolntion  de- 
iieiga  war,  or  are  insincere  in 
UKific  profcseioiis  which  they 
mt  forth  in  their  public  procla- 
ae.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
sty,  Equality,  and  Frat^nity," 
>t  tliey  really  desire ;  and  that 
England  in  p&rticiilar  they  tre 
elydcsirona  to  remain,  at  present 
tt,  w  terms  of  amity.  The  eariy 
iters  of  the  Berolution  of  1789 
r«a,  Bailiy,  Mirabean,  and 
ette— were  equally  loud  aad 
t>ly  sincere  in  their  paciHc  pro- 
ioBS  at  the  outset  of  the 
woTulsion.  Wliftt  we  assert  is 
BT  propOSiliiMi  entirely  corrobo- 
b;ypast  history,  and  scarcely  less 
tant  in  its  present  application — 
hat  the  mtiabcrs  of  the  existing 
utjopary  GoTemment  are  placed 
lae  position ;  ttiat  they  have  been 
ed  to  power  by  the  force  of  pas- 
ndthe  spread  of  principles  incon- 
t  with  the  existence  of  society ; 
■  they  continue  to  fan  them,  they 
un  their  country,  if  thoy  attempt 
rce  them,  they  will  be  destroyed 
elves.  This  is  the  constant  and 
ful  ^temativc  in  which  a  Rovo- 
ary  Government  is  placed,  and 
has  so  uniformly  ted  in  past 
y  to  what  is  called  a  departure 
.ho  principles  of  freedom  by  its 
.gfol  leaders.  It  was  this  which 
hfr  Lafayette  into  such  discredit 
718,  that  his  life  was  saved  only 
9  fortnnatc  condncment  in  an 
tan  dungeon  ;  it  was  this  which 
red  Mirabcau  in  the  end  a  royal- 
idfor  ever  ruined  him  in  popular 
r :  it  was  this  which  made 
ipierre  strive  to  restore  the  sway 
niral  religion  In  the  inddcl  mc- 
is ;  it  was  this  which  gave  Na- 
i  such  a  horror  of  the  metaphy- 
'  Ideologues,"  who,  according  to 
lad  rained  France,  and  rendered 
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him  the  resolute  and  unbending  nppo- 
ncnc  of  the  Revolution.  But  even 
Napoleon's  iron  ann  was  nnequal  to 
the  task  of  arresting  the  flwy  coursers 
nf  democracy:  he  only  succeeded  in 
maintaining  internal  ti-anquillity  by 
giving  them  a  foreign  direction.  He 
turned  them  not  against  tfaf>  Tailerlea, 
but  against  the  Kremlin ;  he  preserved 
peace  in  France  only  by  waging  war 
iu  Europe.  A  "Napoleon  of  Peace" 
will  never  succeed  in  restraining  the 
Itevolntion. 

Observe  the  pled^  with  which  the 
Frovisional  Government  are  commen- 
cing their  career.  They  are,  that  the 
state  is  to  provide  employment  fbr  all 
who  cannot  proenre  it  fi^nn  private 
individnftls ;  that  an  ample  remnn^^u 
tioo  is  to  be  seenrod  to  labonr;  tiiat 
the  right  of  combination  to  raise  wages  • 
is  to  "be  protected  by  law ;  that  the 
Uonse  of  Peers  is  to  be  abolished,  na 
ivolla«alltitlesof  honour,  the  bearing 
of  which  is  to  be  absolutely  prohibited ; 
that  a  noble  career  t«  all  Frenchmen  li 
to  be  opened  m  the  anm/;  the  national 
repreeoitation  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
moat  democratic  bans  of  a  National 
Assembly,  elected  by  nine  mSlians  of 
electors;  allbnrdensonsnliMsteiieeara 
to  be  abdi»hed ;  nnllmited  circnl&tioii 
it>  to  be  provided  for  newspapers  and 
the  extension  of  knowledge ;  but  tA« 
l-ixet.,  in  the  mean  time  at  least,  are  to 
iiudoi^o  no  ditnimition.  Theee  pro- 
mises and  pledges  sufAciently  denoR' 
titrate  what  iatersst  in  the  state  has 
nnw  got  the  ascendency.  It  is  tlu 
interest,  or  rather  guppustd  interest,  of 
liihoar,  in  opposition  to  that  ofcof^ 
tal — of  numbers  against  proper^. 

The  Rpvolutiou  that  hae  taken  plaee 
is  a  communist  or  wnidigl  triumph; 
Hie  chiefe  who  have  been  installed  m 
l>ower  are  the  leadera  of  the  party  who 
think  that  the  grand  evil  of  dvilisadon 
is  the  encroachment  of  the  profit  of 
citpitnl  on  the  wages  of  labour,  and 
that  the  only  eftbctnal  remedy  for  them 
is  to  be  found  in  tiie  forcible  diminn- 
tion  of  the  former  and  est«nsion  of 
the  latter. 

The  doctrfaie  of  this  party  in  France 
has  long  been,  that  RolM»piorre  perieh- 
(.'d  because  he  i^d  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  agrarian  law.  It 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  pronounce 
that  word  now,  when  the  Repnblie 
ha  s  got  nearly  six  milliona  of  separate 
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proprietors,  most  of  them  not  worth 
six  pounds  a-year  each.  There  is 
little  but  sturdy  resistance  to  be  got 
by  attempting  to  spoliate  this  im- 
mense and  indigent  body,  as  they  have 
spoliated  the  old  territorial  proprie- 
tors. But  the  capitalists  and  shop- 
keepers of  towns  stand  in  a  different 
situation.  In  their  hands,  since  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  very  considerable 
wealth  has  accumulated.  The  peace 
and  order  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Restoration  and  the  Barri- 
cades, though  fatal  to  themselves,  has 
been  eminently  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  bourgeois  opulence.  It  is 
against  thai  opulence  that  the  recent 
Revolution  was  directed.  The  shop- 
keepers, deluded  to  their  own  de- 
truction,  began  the  insurrection : 
they  surrounded  and  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  the  Tuileries.  All 
successful  convulsions  are  headed,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  by  a  portion 
of  the  higher  or  middle  ranks.  But 
they  were  soon  passed  by  the  rabble 
who  followed  then*  armed  columns; 
and  when  the  tumultuous  mob  broke 
into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  fired  at 
the  picture  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
pointed  their  muskets  at  the  head  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  it  was  too  late 
to  talk  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot ; 
the  cause  of  reform  was  already  pass- 
ed by  that  of  Revolution ;  and  nothing 
could  serve  the  victorious  and  highly 
excited  multitude,  but  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  peers,  and  titles  of  honour, 
and  the  vesting  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  dreamers  on  equality,  and 
leaders  of  Trades'  Unions  in  France. 
Let  the  National  Guard,  who 
brought  about  the  Revolution,  and 
seduced  or  overcame  the  loyalty  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  explain,  if  they 
can,  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to  de- 
rive from  this  triumph  of  Socialism 
over  Bourgeoisie,  of  labour  over 
capital,  of  numbers  over  property. 
The  Revolution  was  the  work  of 
their  hands,  and  they  must  reap  its 
fruits,  as  unquestionably  they  will 
hear  its  responsibility.  It  is  of  more 
importance  for  us  in  this  country 
to  inquire  how  the  promises  made  by 
covemment,  and  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  people,  are  to  be  rea- 
lised in  the  present  social  and  politi- 
cal state  of  France.  Already,  before 
the  lo  Paeans  upon  the  fall  of  the 
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Orleans  dynasty  have  ceased,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  new  government  in 
this  respect  have  proclaimed  them- 
selves. Columns  of  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand  workmen  daily  wait  on  the 
administration  to  insist  on  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  the  rights  of 
labour :  their  demands  were  promptly 
acceded  to  by  the  decree  of  3d  March, 
which  fixes  the  hours  of  labonr  in 
Paris  at  ten  hours  a-day,  and  in  ike 
provinces  at  eleven  hours.  Thev  were 
formerly  eleven  hours  in  Pans  and 
twelve  ^n  the  provinces.  This  is 
quite  intelligible :  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  Civil  Praetorian  Guards  of  the 
capital  should  work  less  than  the 
serfs  of  the  provinces.  Cutting  ofl[ 
an  hour's  labour  over  a  whole  conntiy 
would  be  deemed  a  pretty  serious 
matter  in  *4' industrieuse  An^e- 
terre : "  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  we  suppose,  it  is  a  mere 
bagatelle,  important  chiefly  as  show- 
ing from  what  quarter  the  wind  sets. 
Other  prognostics  of  coming  events 
are  already  visible.  Monster  meet- 
ings of  operatives  and  workmen  in, 
and  around  Paris  continue  to  be  held 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  to  take  the  in- 
terests and  rights  of  labonr  into  con- 
sideration: it  is  probable  that  they 
will  still  further  reduce  the  honrs  of 
toil,  and  proportionately  raise  its 
wages.  Already  the  stone-cntters 
have  insisted  on  a  mfnimnm  of  pay 
and  maximum  of  work,  and  got  it. 
Eight  hours  a-day,  and  ten  sons 
an  hour,  is  their  ultimatum.  The 
journalists  early  clamoured  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  dntics 
afifecting  them.  They  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  theur  burdens ;  other 
classes  will  not  be  slow  in  fol- 
lowing their  example.  Meanwhile 
government  is  burdened,  as  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  first  Revolntlon, 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
body  of  citizens  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  very  little  bread  to  pat 
into  their  mouths.  How  to  feed  this 
immense  body,  with  resomroes  con- 
tinually failing,  from  the  terrcHrs  of 
capital,  the  flight  of  the  English  fixnn 
Paris,  and  the  diminished  expenditure 
of  all  the  wealthier  classes,  wonld, 
according  to  the  former  maxims  of 
government,  have  been  deemed  im 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty. .  Bat  w^ 
suppose  the  regenerators  of  society 
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have    discovered    some    metliod    of  of  God,  will  never  be  eslingnUiied. 

arriving,  with  railway  speed,  at  public  So  strongly  are  the  in.i]iu!ar  leaders 

opulence  amidat  private  sufferiug.  ia  every  cotintry  inipix'wed  with  the 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  first  moral  effects  of  the^i;  citnatrophea, 

Bevolution  has  naturally  made  uura-  that  their    firat  effon,-:  nru  alivaya 

bers  of  persons,  not  intimately  ac-  now  directed  to  dear  ^\'ery  aiiccesaive 

quainted  with  its  events,  apprehensive  convidaioo  of  their  daiiiuiii''influeuce. 

of  the  immediate  return  of  the  Reign  Guizot  and  Lafayetti.'.  at  "the  liazaril 

of  Terror  and  the  restoration  of  the  oftheirlivefl.inDecernl.ioriyaO, saved 

guillotine  into  its  terrible  and  irro-  Prince  Poliguac  anQ  JI.  royronnct 

siatible  sovereignty  in  France.   With-  fromihegiiiUotme;  aiuUlie  tirk  aeiof 

out  disputing  that  there  is  much  dan-  fheFrovisionalGovenmicni  olTniuco 

ger  in  the  present  excited  and  dia-  in  1848,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  was 

jointed  state  of  the   population   of  to  proclaim  the  abolition  of  the  pnn- 

tbat  country,  theie  arc  several  roasoua  iahment  of  death  for  political  offences, 

which  induce  ua  to  believe  that  such  in  order  to  save,  aa  they  intended, 

an  event  is   not  very  probable,  at  M.  Goizot  bimsdf. 
least  in  the ^rsf  injfance,  and  thatitia        In  the  next  place,  the  bloodshed 

from  a  different  quarter  that  the  real  and  confiscation  ':         ';ii,in 

danger  that  now  threatens  France  is,  have,  as  subseqi  ■    ;v- 

in  the  outset  at  least,  to  be  appre-  peatedly  demon:  .  ,.  i^ly 

hended.  extinguished  thi  -..;..  ..:  ^iiauiial 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  rcaiatancein  FriLun  ,  i]i:it  Uiu  daiii^era 
Reign  of  Terror  isover,  and  few  indeed  which  threateneil  \i,  ]in>Hressaiideu- 
of  the  actual  witnesses  are  still  in  sanguined  its  b1'  i<^  \w  longer  exist, 
existenoe,  yet  tbe  recollection  of  it  It  woa  no  easy  mLiiiur  to  overturn 
will  never  pass  away  :  it  has  affixed  the  monarchy  and  clinrch  of  old 
a  stain  to  the  cause  of  revolution  France.  It  was  inter«-oven  witli  the 
which  will  never  be  effaced,  bnt  which  noblest,becausethcmost  disinterested 
itasubaequentleadcrsaremoatanxioua  feelings  of  oar  nature,— it  touched 
to  be  freed  from.  Its  numerous  tragic  the  chords  ofreliyii>u  iiud  loyalty, — 
scenes — its  frightful  ati-odty — its  it  was  supported  by  historic  names, 
hctoic  sufiei'ing,  have  indelibly  sunk  and  theluatre  of  aiuieDt  desceni, — it 
into  the  minds  of  men.  To  the  end  rested  on  the  stroiifest  and  most  dig- 
of  the  world,  they  will  interest  and  nified  attachmeiits  of  modem  times, 
melt  eveiy  succeeding  age.  The  The  overthrow  of  such  a  fabric,  like 
young  will  ever  find  them  the  most  the  destruction  of  the  monarcliy  of 
engrossing  and  attractive  theme, —  Great  Britain  at  this  time,  could  not 
the  middle-aged,  the  most  important  be  effected  but  by  the  stiedding  of 
subject  of  reflection, —  the  old,  the  torrents  of  blood.  Despite  the  irro- 
most  delightful  means  of  renewing  solution  of  the  king,  the  defection  of 
the  emotions  of  youth.  History  is  the  Hrmj,  the  couijuoet  of  the  oapitiJ, 
never  weary  of  recording  its  bloody  auJ  the  cuiigratiou  of  the  noblesse, 
catastrophes, — romance  has  already  accordingly,  a  most  desperate  resiat- 
arrayed  them  with  the  colours  of  anco  arose  in  the  provinces ;  and  the 
poetry,— the  drama  will  ere  long  seize  revolution  was  consolidated  only  by 
upon  them  as  the  finest  subjects  that  the  mkrillada  of  Lyons  and  Toulon, 
human  events  have  ever  fiirnished  for  the  no^adet  of  the  Loire,  the  proscrip- 
the  awaltening  of  tragic  emotion,  lions  of  the  Convention,  the  blood  of 
They  will  be  as  immortal  in  story  as  La  Vendue.  France  was  not  then 
the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  the  woes  of  cni^laved  by  its  capital.  But  now  these 
the  Atrides,  the  catastrophe  of  (EdI-  elements  of  resistance  to  the  goveru- 
pus,  the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  So  iiiont  of  the  dominant  multitude  at 
strongly  have  thescfascinatmgtrage-  Paris  no  longer  exist.  Tlic  nobles 
dies  riveted  the  attention  of  man-  have  been  destroyed  and  their  estates 
kind,  that  nothing  has  ever  created  confiscated ;  the  clergy  are  reduced  to 
so  powerful  a  moral  barrier  against  humble  stipendiaries,  not  superior  in 
the  encroachments  otdemocracy.  The  station  or  influence  to  village  school- 
royal,  like  the  Christian  martyrs,  masters ;  the  corporotions  of  towns 
have  lighted  a  fire  which,  by  the  grace  are  dissolved ;  the  houae  of  peers  has 
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degenerated   into    a   body  of  well- 
dressed    and  titled  employes.     Six 
millions  of  separate  landed  proprie- 
tors, without  leaders,  wealth,  informa- 
tion, or  influence,  have  seized  upon 
and  now  cultivate  the  soil  of  France. 
Power   is,    over  the  whole  realm, 
synonymous    with    office.       Every 
appointment  in  the  kingdom  flows 
from  Paris.    In  these  circumstances, 
how  is  it  possible  that  resistance  to 
the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  power, 
in  possession  of  the  armed  force  of 
the  capital,  the  treasury,  the  telegraph, 
and   the    post-office,    can'  arise   in 
France  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital? 
Civil  Avar,  therefore,  on  an  extended 
scale  over  the  couutr}',  is  improbable ; 
and  the  Notorious  leaders  of  the  Re- 
volution, delivered  from   immediate 
apprehension,  save  in  their  own  me- 
tropolis, of  domestic  danger,  have  no 
motive  for  shocking  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind, and  endangering  their  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  by  needless  and 
unnecessary  deeds  of  cruelty.    It  was 
during  the  struggle  with  the  patri- 
cians that  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla 
and  Marius  deluged  Italy  with  blood. 
After  they  were  destroyed,  by  mutual 
slaughter  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  Triumvirate,  though   there  was 
often  the  greatest  possible  tyranny 
and  oppression  under  the  euii)eror8, 
there  was  none  of  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  life  which  disgraced  the 
republic,    when    the    rival   factions 
fronted  each   other  in  yet  undimi- 
nished strength. 

Although,  however,  for  these  rea- 
sons, we  do  not  anticipate,  at  least  at 
present,  those  sanguinary'  proscrip- 
tions which  have  for  ever  rendered 
infamous  the  first  Revolution,  yet  we 
fear  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
changes  not  less  destructive  in  their 
tendency,  misery  still  more  wide- 
spread in  its  effects,  destined,  i)er- 
haps,  to  tenuinate  at  last  in  blood- 
shed not  less  universal.  Men  have 
discovered  that  they  are  not  mere 
beasts  of  prey :  they  cannot  live  on 
flesh  and  blood.  But  they  have 
lcame<l  also  that  tliey  can  live  very 
well  on  capital  and  property :  and  it 
is  against  these,  in  consequence,  that 
the  present  Revolution  will  be  di- 
rected. They  will  not  be  openly 
assailed :  direct  confiscations  of  pos- 
sessions have  fallen  almost  as  much 
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into  disrepute  as  the  shedding  tonento 
of  blood  on  the  scaffold.    '!nie  thing 
will  be  done  more  covertly,  but  not 
the  less  effectually.    They  win  tiike 
a  leaf  out  of  the  former  private  fires 
of  the  Italians,  and  the  recent  pnblie 
history  of  Great  Britam.    We  htfO 
sho\ini  them  that,  under  cover  of  a  aj 
for  the  emandpation  of  slaves,  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  one  himdied 
and  twenty  millions  can  be  quietly 
and  securely  destroyed  in  the  colooiei; 
that,  veiled  under  the  disguise  of  plac- 
ing the  currency  on  a  secure  baafl,  a 
third  can  be  added  to  aU  the  debts, 
and  as  much  tAken  from  the  remnM- 
ration  of  every  species  of  indostiyi 
throughout  the  country.    These  in 
great  discoveries,  they  are  the  gtofjof 
modem  civilisation:  they  have  second 
the  support  of  the  whole  liberal  puty 
in  Great  Britain.    The  obfects  M  tiM 
French  Revolutionists  are  wholly  dif- 
ferent, but  the  mode  of  proceediaf 
will  be  the  same.    The  stiletto  m 
the  poison  bowl  have  gone  out  of 
fashion :  they  are  discarded  as  the 
rude  invention  of  a  barbarous  age* 
The  civilised  Italians  have  taught  ns 
how  to  do  the  thing.    Slow  aim  vb- 
seen  poison  is  the  real  secret ;  (hen 
are  Lucretia  Boiigias  in  the  politiesl 
not  less  than  the  physical  worid.  The 
great  thing  is  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  masses  by  loud  professions  of 
philanthropy,  and  the  wannest  ex- 
pressions of  an  interest  in  the  improre- 
ment  of  mankind ;  and  having  roased 
them  to  action,  and  paralj^ed  the 
defenders  of  the  existing  order  of 
things  by  these  means,  then  to  toni 
the  united  force  of  the  nation  to  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  placing  of  tke 
whole  wealth  of  the  state  at  thrfr 
disposal.    Thus  the  ends  of  Rev<ohi- 
tion  are  gained  without  its  leado* 
being  disgraced :   the  substantial  ad- 
vantages of  a  transfer  of  property  are 
enjoyed   without    a   mwal  reaction 
being  raised  up  against  it.    Fortaaes 
arc  made  by  some,  without  a  direct 
spoliation  of  others  being  perceived: 
multitudes  are  involved  in  miseiy,  1)(^ 
then  they  do  not  know  to  what  caiMB 
their   distresses   are  owing,  nor  ^ 
any  peculiar  obloquy  brought  apo* 
the  real  authors  of  the  public  caltfH' 
ties. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  present  Fi^ 
visional  Government  of  France  ai* 


FaB  of  tie  Throne 
I  tqr  theM  motives,  any  more 
is^  that  our  negro enundpa- 

bBllkmiHts  ■""  free'traderB 
is  puBoing  the  B3ntt6iii  whidi 
99  ■dopted,  to  occuion  the 
ie  and  roiooiu  deatractioti 
lar^  which  Uteir  'measarefl 
otatMoA.  We  consider  both 
)  and  the  other  tu  pohtioal 
;  men  uutcceasible  to  rei^ 
unsible  to  exfMrience;  who 
ceitKis  vuionary  theories  of 
rn,  wholl;  reffudlesa  of  the 
tioi  thej  produce  in  society, 
niavf  ther  occasion  in  whole 
of  the  state.  "  Perish  the 
,"  Mid  Eobespierre,  "  rather 
10  iota  of  priudplo  tra  aban- 
Iliat  is  the  essence  of  poll- 
natioisin ;  it  rage^  at  present 
inal  violence  on  both  sides  of 
miel.  The  present  Frovisional 
laentpf  Fruceore  some  of  them 
d  eloquent — all  of  them,  wo 
weU-roeanine  and  sincere  men. 
J  set  oat  witn  discarding  the 
at  experience ;  their  principle 
tin  negation  of  all  former  sys- 
'  government.  Thejr  think  a 
I  has  opened  in  haman  affairs  : 
;  first  Revolution  hae  destroyed 
Iter  method  of  directing  man- 
id  the  present  has  ushered  in 
el  one.  They  see  no  bomids 
^)read  of  liuman  foUcitj,  ^ 
jption  of  a  social  system  dif- 
£?om  any  wliich  has  yet  ob- 

amoDg  men.  They  have 
1  Uie  ideas  of  Robespierre  wlth- 
blood, — tbe  visions  of  fionssean 
t  his  profligacy. 

writings  of  Lamartine  and 
ilanc  clearly  reveal  these  prin- 
particnlarly  the  "  Htstoire  dee 
ina  "  of  the  former,  and  the 
Ana  de  1'  Eistolro  dc  Louis 
>e  "  of  the  latter.  Lamartine 
u  Girondists  fell  liecanse  they 
t,  on  tlie  10th  Angust  1792, 
the  throne  was  overturned, 
ly  proclwm  a  republic,  and  go 
'  told  sincerely  iDU)  llie  demo- 
lysicm.  If  lie  himself  fulls,  it 
rt  be  from  a  repetition  of  the 

he  has  done  what  they  left 
s.  We  sliall  see  the  result.  Es- 
X  will  prove  whether,  by  dls- 
?    ail    former  ' 
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iia\'e  cast  off  at  the  aame  time  tho 
.-U\ig\i  of  corraption  which  has  de- 
fc'iided  to  all  from  om-  first  porcaisL 
lA'e  abaU  see  whether  the  ciFecte  irf 
tht.'  fait  can  be  shaken  off  by  changing 
tlie  tostitutioos  of  society)  whether 
[III?  devil  cannot  flud  as  many  agents 
.lUKjng  the  Socialiala  as  the  Jacobins; 
"hL'tliiT  he  cannot  mount  on  tho 
-li'iulders  of  Lamartine  and  Arago  its 
It  11  as  he  did  on  thoae  of  RobegpicrrQ 
ii:<l  Marnt.  In  the  meantime,  while 
It  I'  .ire  tlio  spectators  of  [his  great  ex- 
ji<  I'imeut,  wc  request  the  attention  of 
uiir  readers  to  tiie  following  iutereet- 
in^'  particulars  n^gardlog  the  acts  of 
Hi.'  new  government,  tlie  professions 
iIk'v  have  made,  the  oxpectatious 
nlileb  ai-c  formed  of  them. 

<Jiie  of  tho  most  popular  journals 
lit  ilie  working  classes  of  Paris — that 
i<,  the  present  rnlera  of  France— tlio 
1  '< nvjcraliePiKt&jue,  has  adopted  tlie 
fi-illowiug  mottoes : — 
"  The RevolntitiD  of  l<a.l  ha«  destroyMl 

the  old  Hcgimo ;  thkt  of  10411  ihould 

estsblub  the  new  one." 
''  Sociil  reronn  is  the  end,  ai  RepubU« 

19  the  meaos  ;  all  At  fiaciiiliui  are 

StpHbtteant,  all  the  lUpublieani  an 

HocialitU." ' 
The  methods  by  which  tlie  plans 
of  ihc  Socialista  are  to  be  worked  out, 
,ire  hi  the  sump  journal  declared  to 
be  as  follows : — 


"  A  m&n  with  a  heurt, — &  mao  gnatlr 
loTsd  bj  the  wiFrkiiig  cIubm,  hu  lent 
his  hand  to  the  fermatiim  of  a  pngnrnva 
ditrtated  1^  the  popular  will.  The  ideal 
on  which  it  rests,  treat«d  aa  ntopian  yu- 
terday,  hare  no  need  to  be  diaonssed  to- 
day. The  lait  EeToIution  is  an  ezp1a> 
EJon  of  light  whioh  has  disnpated  the 
darknesa.  The  Socialist  ideas  railed  at 
yesterday,  aecopted  to-day,  will  be  ra^ 
ised  to-momw.     Its  principles  are, — 

"  I,  Tkengka  oflabcMT.—U  is  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  ninush  employment,  ana 
if  uecenary  a  niHmiiin  of  wages,  to  all 
the  members  of  society  whun  prints 
indiiatry  does  not  employ. 

"  II.  Jlovie  o/re/H.jc  for  industty. 

"lil,  Deapotiain  must  be  for  ever  dis- 
umed  by  the  transformalioa  of  the  army 
into  induitria/ regimaili,  (en  legimeatB 
indii8trieU,)fluited  alike  to  the  defbnoe  of 
the  territory  and  the  eieeolion  of  tho 
great  works  of  the  Repnblio. 


Ic  V'Uijiqvc,  iBt  March  1848. 
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^ly.  Public  education,  equal,  gratui- 
tooB,  and  obligatory  upon  all. 

''  v.  Saviogs'  banks  (caisses  d'^pargne) 
\?hich  keep  capital  dead,  shall  be  Titifiea 
by  labour :  the  people  who  produce  all 
nches  can  a£ford  to  be  their  own  bankers. 

^  VI.  A  anlversal  reform  of  law  courts, 
juries  every  where. 

**VII.  Absolute /r«<iowo/commun»ca- 
tiont  of  thought, 

**  VIII.  A  prognuite  tccde  of  taxation, 

^  IX.  A  progressional  tax  on  machinery 
employed  in  industry. 

^  X.  An  effectual  guarantee  for  a/atr 
ditition  of  profits  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  workmen. 

^  XI.  A  tax  on  luxury. 

"  XII.   Universal  suffrage, 

"  XIII.  A  national  assembly, 

"  XIV.  Annual  elections  by  all, 

'' Viye  la  Republique  ! 
Gardens  nos  armes  !  *'  * 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  they 
propose  a  general  centralisation  of 
all  undertakings  in  the  hands  of 
gOYemment,  to  be  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  a  simple  majority 
of  universal  suffi-age  electors.  In 
the  same  journal  we  find  the  following 
proposals : — 

**  ABSORPTION  OF  RAILWAYS  BT  THE  STATE. 

^  Let  US  reproduce  to-day,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  heard  by  the  country, 
the  wishes  which  the  Democratic  Pad* 
fique  has  announced  erery  morning  since 
its  origin,  seyenteen  years  ago. 

^  I.  All  railways,  roads,  canals,  and 
public  ways,  by  which  the  life  of  fiance 
circulates,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  state, 

''II.  The  state  should  undertake  all 
stage-coaches,  carriers,  waggons,  and 
means  of  conveyance  or  transport^  of 
every  description. 

''  III.  All  joint-stock  banks  should  be 
absorbed  by  the  state~(A  I'^tat  les 
banques  conf^d^r^es.) 

^  IV.  All  insurance  companies,  mines, 
and  salt-works^  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
state. 

^  V.  No  more  forestalling,  accumulat- 
ing, r^rating,  or  anarchical  competition. 
Feudal  industry  is  pierced  to  the  heart ; 
let  us  not  allow  it  to  raise  itself  from 
the  dust."t 

Such  are  the  proposals  to  be  found 
in  a  single  jouinal  which  represents 
the  ideas  that  are  now  fermenting 
in  the  mind  of  France. 

These  propositions  will  probably 


*^  donnent  h  penser,**  as  the  Freoch 
say,  to  most  of  our  readers.  Some  of 
them  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that 
our  liyely  neighbours  are  getting  on  at 
railway  speed  in  the  regeneration  of  80- 
ciety.  We  recommend  their  projects  to 
the  consideration  of  the  nnmerons 
holders  of  French  railway  and  other 
stock,  in  the  British  islwids.  Tliey 
will  doubtless  get  good  round  sums 
for  their  claims  of  damages  against 
the  French  government,  when  it 
has  absorbed  all  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies of  the  country  I — ^the  more  so 
when  it  is  recollected,  1st,  That  the 
damages  will  be  assessed  by  juries 
elected  by  uniyersal  suffrage.  2d, 
That  they  will  be  paid  by  a  govern- 
ment appointed  by  an  assembly 
elected  in  the  same  way.  We  are 
not  surprised,  when  such  ideas  are 
afloat  in  the  ruling  and  irresistible 
workmen  of  Paris,  who  have  Jost 
overturned  Louis  Philippe,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
that  the  French  funds  have  &lien 
thirty-five  per  cent  in  these  few  days, 
and  railway  and  other  stock  in  a  still 
greater  proportion.  The  Paris  3 /Mr 
cents  are  now  (March  18)  at  50 ;  the 
5  per  cents  at  72  1 

Nor  let  it  be  said  these  ideas  are 
the  mere  dreams  of  enthusiasts,  which 
never  can  be  carried  into  practice  by 
any  government.  These  enthnsiasts 
are  now  the  ruling  power  in  the  state; 
their  doctrines  are  those  which  wlU 
quickly  be  carried  into  execntion  by 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  masses, 
invested  by  universal  sufiErage  with 
supreme  dominion  in  the  i^pnbUa 
Most  assuredly  they  will  carry  their 
ideas  into  execution :  the  seed 
which  the  liberal  writers  of  France 
have  been  sowing  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  will  bring  forth  its 
appropriate  fruits.  What  power  is 
to  prevent  the  adoption  of  these 
popular  and  highly  lauded  '^  im- 
provements, "  after  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  Guicot  has' 
been  overturned  by  their  announce- 
ment? These  persons  stood  as 
the  barrier  between  France  and  the 
'*  social  revolution  "  with  which  it 
was  menaced:  when  they  were  de» 
stroyed,  all  means  of  retuiing  it  are 
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at  on  end,  and  the  friends  of  bnman- 
ity  must  trust  to  prevent  its  esten- 
fiioD  to  other  states,  mainly  to  the 
reaction  arising  from  its  experienced 
effects  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 

Already  there  appears,  not  merely 
in  the  language  of  the  popular  jour- 
nals, but  io  the  official  acta  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  tocialut  tdeat  are 
about  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 
the  snprcme  authority  in  France. 
On  March  1st,  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  Provisional 
Government : — 

"  The  ProiisiODiLl  GoiernmeDt,  con- 
(ideriog  that  the  revolution  miLde  b;  the 
people  should  be  m&de  for  them  : 

"  That  it  ia  time  to  put  an  eDd  to  the 
loDg  uid  iniquitous  eu&eriags  of  the 
working  dasKS : 

"  That  the  queBtion  of  labour  ii  one  of 
tapr«me  importance  : 

"  That  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more 
dignified  preoccupation  of  the  Republican 
GoTcniiaent: 

"  That  it  becomes  Fnmee  to  stndj 
ardently,  and  to  solve,  a  probUffl  which 
now  occupies  all  the  states  of  Europe  : 

*  That  it  is  indiBpeuBable,  without  a 
moment's  delay,  to  gumntee  to  the 
people  the  fruits  of  their  labours  : 

"  The  Proiisional  Govenunent  has 
decreed, — 

"  That  a  permanent  commission  shall 
be  farmed,  wbicb  shall  be  entitled,  '  The 
Commission  of  Govemmeut  for  the  La- 
bourers,' and  charged,  in  a  peculiar  and 
especial  maoner,  with  their  lot. 

"  To  show  the  importance  which  go- 
vemmeut attaches  to  this  commission,  it 
names  one  of  its  members,  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  president  of  the  commission,  and 
for  (ice- president,  another  of  its  members, 
U.  Albret,  mechanical  workman. 

"  Workmen  are  invited  to  form  port  ot 
the  commission. 

"  II  shall  hold  its  sittiugb  in  the  palace 
of  the  Luxembourg. 

"  Louis  Bl*>c. 

"  Aiiaiso  M*aK*ST. 


IIow  is  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment to  find  funds  for  the  enormous 
multitudes  who  will  thus  be  thrown 
upon  tbcm,  or  to  satisfy  the  boundless 
expectations  thus  formed  of  them,  and 
which  their  own  acts  have  done  so 
much  to  cherish  1  Already  the  want 
of    money    has    been    experienced. 


oflJie  I 

Neariy  all  ihe  banks  of  Paris  have 
failed  ;  tli«  Pavings'  banks  have  been 
virtoally  cuiifiscated,  by  the  depositors 
being  p:ii..l  only  a  tenth  in  specie, 
andthi:'  li;iuk(>fFrHnce  has  suspended 
eashpiivuu'nis.  The  government  has 
got  inio  nil  iJlercation  with  a  class  of 
thehij;lic-t  importance,  under  exist- 
ing driiii[istimces,  which  is  striving 
to  lib'.i'^iU'  i[;ielf  from  the  imposta 
which  JHV  more  immediately  felt  by 
it.  S.1  i.irly  as  March  2d,  the  jour- 
nalist? (htimed  an  exemption  from 
the  stimiMhities  on  tlie  public  jour- 
nals ;  ;iiiit  on  the  government  hesi- 
tating I'.i  cttmply  with  their  requests, 
they  biuiilv  demand  the  dismissal  of 
M.   CrLinifiix,  the  new  minister  of 


bat  that  nhicl)  cornea  from  wilhio.  Tha 
most  imminent  danger  would  be  the 
slights,!  doiitit  on  the  ialenlions  of  govern- 
ment,  tiie  least  rctrognde  step  in  the 
presence  of  events.  Tliat  disquietude,  Ws 
are  boimJ  to  admit,  already  exists  iu  the 
minds  ^jf  muiiy— distrust  is  tbe  precursor 

"  Thu  ^urernment  has  had  under  ita 
eyes  tli<i  cumlui't  of  the  people.  Let  it 
imitato  it.  Kiii-r^jf,  constant  energy,  is 
the  OLly  iv.iy  to  do  good.  The  people 
have  pruv^J  it.  It  isb;  energy  aloue  that 
the  pniliinjfaliijiioralruggleB  is  prevented 
—the  taii-ii>ii  .-f  bl...i.l  arretted— diin- 
gerous  rsscliuiui  xetisJ. 

"  Forward,  and  Force  to  power  1  Snoh 
is  the  doable  cry  of  the  Bepublic. 

"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of 
Peers  must  not  ooly  be  interdicted  from 
meeting  i  like  royalty,  they  moat  be  ab«< 
lished.^ 

"  M.  Cremieax,  the  minister  of  juaticM, 
has  forgotten  liia  principles,  lie  is  not 
prepared  for  the  part  he  has  to  perfonn. 
He  blindly  yields  to  old  attachments  and 
prejudices.  At  the  moment  when  the 
moit  absolute  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
moet  rapid  and  ceaseless  emissionof  idesd, 
is  the  solo  condition  of  the  public  safety — 
at  the  moment  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  chaos  from  wbeace  we  cannot  escape 
if  light  does  not  guide  our  steps—  at  that 
maineut  M.  Cremieux  proposes  to  eitui- 
guish  it— he  proposes  this,  a  retrograJo 
step,  to  tlie  minister  of  flnanet — the  re- 
establishment  of  the  stamps  on  journals, 

"  A  tevolntiou  of  yesterday  cannot  be 
thus  braved. 
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^  These  gentlemen  wish  a  republic  snr- 
Toonded  by  republican  institutions. 

^^  Th€  ptopU  hate  not  yet  laid  down 
their  arms" * 

The  goyemment,  after  haYing  made 
a  show  of  resistance,  yielded  to  their 
masters.  The  duties  on  jonmals 
were  abolished,  and  absolute  freedom 
given  to  the  pouring  of  the  rankest 
political  poisons  into  the  mind  of 
France. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  with  a  government 
resting  on  such  a  basis,  where  the 
first  practical  difficulty  will  be  found. 
Embarrassment  of  finance  is  the  rock 
on  which  it  will  inevitably  split :  the 
more  certain  that  it  has  been  preceded 
by  a  huge  deficit  created  by  the 
former  government ;  the  more  galling 
that  it  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
flight  or  hoarding  of  capital  from  the 
measures  of  the  present  one.  Capi- 
talists are  universally  alarmed  over 
the  whole  country.  A  monetary 
crisis,  as  is  the  case  with  all  success- 
ful revolutions,  and  that  too  of  the 
severest  kind,  has  ensued.  M.  Gouin's 
bank,  the  same  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  Lafitte,  has  failed  under 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  three  millions, 
l^oarly  all  the  other  banking  establish- 
ments of  Paris  have  already  followed 
the  example.  The  payment  of  all  bills 
was,  by  government,  postponed  for 
three  weeks,  from  February  28 :  a  far- 
ther extension  of  the  time  of  payment 
for  a  month  after  March  20,  has  been 
petitioned  for  by  eight  hundred  of  the 
jfirst  bankers  and  merchants  in  Paris, 
This  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  a 
general  public  and  private  insolvency. 
Overwheliped  by  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  the  first  minister  of 
finance  has  resigned  ;  the  second,  M. 
Gamier  Pages,  has  published  a 
financial  account,  which  exhibits  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  the  finances, 
that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  amount 
to  an  admission  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy. Despite  all  the  efforts  made 
to  uphold  them,  the  French  three  per 
cents,  on  this  publication,  fell  to  forty- 
seven.  The  terrors  of  the  holders  of 
stock  are  extreme. 

An  able  eye-witness  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  state  of  Paris, 
amidst  this  terrible  social  and  finan- 
cial crisis. — 


^'I  have  seen  dally  and  iiitlwatoly 
persons  of  all  parties;  Legitimtlrtii,  Omk 
»ertaJteur$y  or  adherents  of  Uie  late  gowm- 
ment — adherents  of  the  Mol^  liiniatiy  of 
hidf-an-hour — adherents  of  the  Baoot 
Ministry,  equally  short-lived — ^firiendsand 
intimates  of  members  of  the  Proviiiional 
Goyemment.  I  can  most  tmly  and  diiH 
tinctly  affirm,  that  I  saw  and  heaid 
nothing  from  any  of  them  but  alarm  and 
consternation;  mingled  with  the  stnHigiait 
condemnation  of  the  two  eonflifltiiig 
parties  whose  obstinacy  had  faroni^ 
about  a  collision  which  etery  body  had 
feared,  though  no  one's  fean  had  eome 
within  the  widest  range  of  the  zeali^. 
I  heard  only  expressions  of  the  convie- 
tion  that  the  present  order  of  things  conld 
not  last;  that,  in  spite  of  the  hnoiB 
efforts,  the  excellent  intentions,  and  iha 
acknowledged  talents  of  scTeral  members 
of  the  government,  it  had  midertakeii  ta 
construct  an  edifice  which  must  &U  and 
crush  them  under  its  mins;  that  H  was 
now  forced  by  fear  npon  piomiaeai,  and 
would  be  forced  npon  acts  utterly  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  stability  of  any  goyem- 
ment whatever.  In  short,  the  proftmndeat 
anxiety  and  alarm  sit  at  the  heart  of  the 
educated  classes  of  Franee,  of  whaieYvr 
party — and,  not  the  least,  of  those  wfaa 
have  undertaken  the  awful  task  of  mling 
her.    Of  that  you  may  be  fully  aasined. 

*' English  Liberals  will  perhape  saj 
^This  we  expected;  but  &e  people!' 
Well,  I  must  afiirm  that,  if  by  *  peiople' 
they  mean  the  industrious,  quiet  woikmg- 
classes,  the  Teal  basis  of  society,  the  objeet 
of  the  respect  and  solicitude  of  all  en- 
lightened nilers — if  theymean  these  men, 
the  alarm  and  consternation  are  greater 
among  them  than  in  the  higher  classesi 
in  proportion  to  the  slendemess  of  the 
resources  they  have  to  fall  baek  upon;  in 
many  cases  this  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
blank  despair.  The  more  olear-si|^ted 
among  them  see  the  terrible  chances  that 
await  them;  they  see  oatpikU  leaving  the 
country,  covfidence  destroyed,  aitd  employ- 
ment suddenly  suspended  or  wiihdrawnf 
to  an  extent  never  seen  brfore, 

"  Let  me  mention  a  few  small  but 
significant  facts : — 

*'  My  locksmith  told  me  he  had  always 
employed  four  men;  he  has  disohaiged 
three.  An  English  pastry-cook,  who  has 
constantly  employed  fifteen  joiimerae% 
was  about  to  discharge  nearly  alL  JEvery 
body  is  turning  away  sertants,  espeoiaUw 
men,  as  the  more  eM[>ensive,  I  was  lold 
that  good  carriage-horses  had  been  sold 
for  five  hundred  francs  eaoh.  A  TBsi 
number  of  houses  are  beeoming  tenant^ 
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less;  the  remorkl  of  the  Eugligh  alone 
vauld  make  a  viaible  abHige  in  thia 
tMp«et.  And  what,  think  foa,  are  the 
feelin^j  of  all  the  tribe  of  water-eatrierg, 
mahenmmea,  and  the  humble  depen- 
deute  foi  eiistenoe  on  these  hoosea? 
Nothing,  during  the  three  daye,  aeemed 
to  be  more  affecting  and  alarmiug  than 
the  Bight  of  these  humblest  nunistrants 
to  &e  prime  wants  of  Jife  ruehiug  tnm 
door  to  door,  evea  in  the  quietest  etreete, 
to  get  (heir  hard  labour  acoomplished  in 
«atBty.  Our  porteur  d'rau  was  OTery 
■naming  oui  eiirlieal  iufomant  of  the 
events  of  the  night,  and  I  mu  etruok  ffith 
the  good  sense  aud  cleamese  of  hia  riem.' 
'Ca  matimri  parUat  d'igalUt,'  he  said: 
'«5t  M  <iti'iUttweMufaiTiportiiirt  d'eaat 
Ottt  abturdt — ee  tont  da  mentoitga' 
('  These  gentlemen  talk  of  equality  ;  will 
they  turn  water-carriers  t  It  is  absurd — 
these  an  lies.')  '  lU  roM  nnut  mnur 
Ions.'  ('  They  are  going  to  ruin  ue  all.') 
The»e  last  words  I  heard  frequently 
repeated  by  persons  of  the  working 
classes.  A  poor  conunissiaDer,  wbo,  for 
high  pay,  and  throagh  long  ditemn,  oon- 
veyed  a  letter  for  me  on  the  S3d,  came 
in  looking  aghiat.  'J^ov  raUi  ta*t 
Bu!ln.'  ('Here  we  are  without  a  mas- 
ter,') said  he.  'Bo* Diet,!  qti'at  on  aw 
float  aUo»ide<BtniTl'  {' Good  Ood  !  what 
nillbeoomeofua ]')  'Unpaytunimaitrt 
ee  n'ot  plui  ua  pai/i.'  ('  A  country  with- 
out a  master  is  no  longer  a  eountry.*) 
'  Nouf  alloni  rttomber  dam  la  barharU.' 
(•We  shall  faU  back  iuto  barbarism.') 
This,  indeed,  was  so  soon  felt  by  all,  that 
masteiB  were  appointed.  But  bM  that 
restored  the  feeling  of  roTennoe  for 
authority,  or  of  coafldence  in  those  who 
wield  it,  indispensable  to  ciril  sooiety  I 

"  1  heard  with  astonishment  English 
people  on  the  lood  saying,  'Oh,  all  is  quiet 
row.'  '  All  is  going  on  yery  well  now.' 
From  no  Frenchman  have  1  heaj^  this 
superficial  view  of  the  case.  Paris  is  in- 
deed quiet  enough,  but  it  is  the  quiet  of 
exhaaetion,  fear,  distrust,  and  dejection. 
The  absolute  silence  of  the  streets  at  night 
was  awful.  But  a  fen  nights  before  the 
22d,I  had  complained  ofthe  incessant  roll 
of  carriages  during  this  season  of  balls. 
From  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  '3d  of 
March,  the  most  retired  village  could  not 
have  been  more  utterly  noiseless.  Mot  a 
carriage— not  a  foot-fall— eicept  at  in- 
tervals the  steady  and  silent  step  of  the 
patrol  of  Ihe  National  Guard,  listened  fbr 
as  the  sole  guarantee  for  safety.  *  Eveir 
man,'  said  a  grocer,  wearing  thg  Dni- 
form  of  the  Guard,  to  me  in  his  sliop, 
*  must  now  defend  bis  own.  We  havejio 
protectors  but  ourselves  ;  no  police,  no 
amy.'"— Titnei,  March  8, 1B48. 

These    arc    enfBciently     alannlng 
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features  in  the  politdotl  and  Bociol 


condition  of  aoj-  coantiy :  bat  ther 
become  doubly  so,  irtien  it  is  recol- 
lected that  thevcoflxist  with  nnhnnTiil- 

iji;;  masses,  in  whom  supreme  power 
1:.  now  both  praoticallj'  and  theoreti- 
'  .illyvestcd.  The  Revolution  has  becii 
tin;  triumph  of  the  workmen  over  the 
iiiijiloyers,  of  the  " proletatres"  over 
il]L'  "bourgeois,"  of  labour  over 
I'lipltal.  How  such  a  triumph  is  to 
■Mi'iitnate  with  a  vehement  and  in- 
iligcnt  population,  impelling  the  go- 
vornmeut  on  iu  the  career  of  revo- 
luiiuu,  and  capital  daily  leaving  the 
inuntryor  Mdiugit^lf  from  the  dread 
nt'  the  acts  of  a  government  about  to 
!)i:  appointed  by  nine  milHaru  of 
ekciom,  is  a  question  on  which  it  wtjII 
becomes  all  the  holders  of  property, 
ill  whatever  rank,  seriously  to  reflect 
in  this  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  extravagance  and 
luiivcrsality  of  their  expectatioua  may 
Ik;  formed  friixa  the  foUWing  passage 
ill  tho  doscripUou  of  a  still  Faler  eye- 


"  Paris  is  to  all  appeinuice  tranquil  ; 
but  there  is  mueh  oblation  that  does 
not  show  ilsalf  outwardly,  Tlit  vorkvMH 
of  all  Iradfiare  intent  on  tfjUt-Uion  nAieh 
tkaUiccarf  marl  wa^ttfirrltMi  toil.  The; 
beset  the  Lnxcmbourg  with  prooetsiona, 
and  Hll  the  Chamber  of  Peers  with  de- 
putations. Louis  Blanc  has  discovered 
that  to  organise  labour  in  a  pamphlet 
and  put  the  theory  into  praeliee  are  two 
very  different  things.  TUe  vralU  are  oo- 
itred  with  the  manifestoes  of  the  several 
brauehes  of  oecupation ;  every  day  sees 
a  new  crep  ;  they  reveal  the  eiisteniw 
of  disseiitions  among  the  workmen  tliem- 
selvos,  though  they  are  all  based  on 
nearly  the  same  priaoiples  ;  the  seven- 
hooped  pot  id  to  have  ten  hoops,  and  it  ie 
to  be  felouy  to  drink  amall-beer.  The 
cocUen  have  secured  atortfi', with  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  1  the  tailors  ore  demand- 
ing the  same;  the  'cheap'  eatabtishmenta 
are  in  despair,  for  they  supply  classes 
tUnt  caimol  buy  at  higher  price?.  An 
anxious  employer  placed  the  difficulty 
bofore  some  of  the  men  ;  the  only  answer 
rei'Drded  was  Ihe  comforting  as.snraiuie 
thai  every  body  will  bo  able  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  his  coat  'as  soon  as  society  is 
teganerated  r     What  is  to  be  said  to 


and  wait  for  the  end.  One  step  has  been 
taken  that  seems  likely  to  lead  to  it — the 
Comm!ji9iau  liss  opened  a  regiittr  iif  all 
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employmenUy  and  all  seeking  to  be  em-  render  the  grave  in  appearaace,  at  b 
ployed,  in  Paris,  Not  till  the  stem  truth  reality,  the  great  leyeller.  Tikis  proMiip- 
is  rerealed  by  figares  will  the  full  diffi-  tion  of  the  poor  vanitiea  of  life  aad  death 
culty  be  known,  and  some  estimate  is  made  a  serions  object  by  aoma  of  tha 
formed  of  what  a  government  can  not  do.  active  spirits  of  the  time,  at  if  there  were 
All  the  edicts  that  can  be  forced  from  it  any  real  importance  in  ihem.^  *— Tinet^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hour  will  break  March  13th,  1848. 
down  under  the  weight  of  necessity,  as  t^  »^y  x  •  i  .. 
they  always  have  done.  ^^  ^'^  material  resources  contina- 
«  Parallel  with  this  agitation,  which  is  aUy  and  rapidly  diminifihing,  cental 
material,  runs  another,  which  is  philo-  leaving  the  country,  emploTment  M- 
sophical.  The  republic  is  not  perfect  ing,  bankruptcies  general,  the  ex- 
enough,  and  some  vile  distinctions  rtill  penditnre  of  the  opulent  at  in 
exibt,  irritating  to  the  eye  of  equality,  end,  the  finances  of  the  State  in 
The  government  is  petitioned  to  abolish  hopeless  embarrassment,  the  French 
all  marks  of  honour  for  civilians  ;  the  Government  can  satisfy  these  extra- 
names  of  distinguished  citizens  can  be  ^         j  ^^^  ^^  expectations  with- 

recorded  in  a  golden  book,  Kuvre  dor     ^„r^i„„^„„  •„  «  r™;^^  «,-.«    *! 

of  the  Republic,  as  the  recompense  of  out  plungmg  m  a  foreign  war,  ^ 
great  servi^s ;  but  no  cross  or  riband  ^^^  achieve  what  has  never  yet  been 
is  to  be  worn.    Equality  dttant  la  mort  accomplished  by  nian. 
is  also  insisted  on ;  the  same  place  in  the  >v  ho  is  answerable  for  this  calami- 
cemetery  and  the  same  bier  for  all  are  to  tons    Revolution,    which    has    thus 


*  The  present  state  of  the  finances  of  France  is  thus  ezpUdned  by  the  Flnaaoe 
Minister  : — 

^  On  the  1st  of  January  1841,  the  capital  of  the  public  debt,  the  government  stock 
belonging  to  the  sinking  fund  being  deducted,  was  4,267,315,402  finuue.  On  the  Ist 
of  January  1848,  it  amounted  to  5,179,644,730  francs.  Far  from  taking  advantage 
of  so  long  a  peace  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  last  adminiBtratioii  aug- 
mented it  in  Uiose  enormous  proportions, — 912,329,328  firancs  in  seven  yean, 

^'  BUDGETS. 

''  The  budgets  followed  the  progression  of  the  debt. 

"  Those  of  1829  to  1830  amount  to  1,014,914,000  firancs.  The  entire  of  the  ereditt 
pbiced  at  the  disposal  of  the  fallen  government  to  the  year  1847  amoantt  to 
l,712,979,639f.  62c.  Notwithstanding  the  successive  increase  of  the  zeoeipti,  the 
budgets  presented  each  year  a  considerable  deficit  The  expenses  firom  1840  to 
1847  inclusively,  exceeded  the  receipts  by  604,525,000  francs.  The  deficit  calculated 
for  the  year  1848  is  48,000,000  francs,  without  counting  the  additional  diapter  of 
supplementary  and  extraordinary  credits,  which  will  raise  the  total  amonnt  of  the 
budgets  to  the  charge  of  the  last  administration  to  652,525,000  francs. 

^  PUBUC  WORKS. 

^.The  public  works  heedlessly  undertaken  simultaneously,  at  all  points  of  the  terri- 
tory, to  satisfy  or  to  encourage  electoral  corruption,  and  not  with  that  reserve  whioh 
prudence  so  imperiously  commanded,  have  raised  the  credits  to  1,081,000,000  fhuiei» 
From  this  sum  are  to  be  deducted  the  sums  reimbursed  by  the  companies,  amoantiag 
to  160,000,000  francs  ;  the  last  loau,  82,000,000  firancs,  making  together  242,000,000 
francs,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  839,000,000  firancs.  Oift  of  this  sum,  435,000,000 
francs  has  been  expended  out  of  the  resources  of  the  fioating  debt,  and  404,000,000^ 
francs  still  remain  to  be  expended  on  the  completion  of  the  works. 

"  FLOATING  DEBT. 

^  The  fioating  debt  increased  in  proportions  not  less  considerable.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1831  it  reached  an  amount  of  about  250,000,000  francs.  At  the  date 
of  the  26th  of  February  last  it  exceeded  670,000,000  finucs,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
the  government  stock  belonging  to  the  saviugs'  banks,  202,000,000  finance,  making 
altogether  972,000,000  francs.  Under  such  a  system  the  position  of  the  oentraf 
office  of  the  Treasury  could  not  often  be  brilliant.  During  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  last  days  of  its  existence,  the  fallen  government  expended  more  thaa 
294,800,000  francs  beyond  its  ordinary  resources,  or  1,100,000  firancs  per  day.''-^ 
llejport  of  Finance  Miuitter,  March  9, 1848. 
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arrested  the  internal  prosperity  of 
France,  involved  its  finances  in  appa- 
rently hopeless  embarrassment,  thrown 
back  for  probably  half  a  century  the 
progress  of  real  freedom  in  that 
country,  and  perhaps  consigned  it  to 
a  series  of  internal  convulsions,  and 
Europe  to  the  horrors  of  general  war,' 
for  a  very  long  period  ?  We  answer 
without  liesitation  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  two  parties,  and  two 
parties  only — ^the  King  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  King  is  most  of  all  to  blame, 
for  having  engaged  in  a  conflict,  and, 
when  victory  was  within  his  grasp, 
allowing  it  to  slip  from  his  hands  from 
want  of  resolution  at  the  decisive 
moment.  It  is  too  soon  after  these 
great  and  astonishing  events  to  be 
able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
whole  details  connected  with  them ; 
but  the  concurring  statements  from 
all  parties  go  to  prove  that  on  the 
first  day  the  troops  of  the  line  were 
perfectly  steady ;  and  history  will 
record  that  the  heroic  firmness  of  the 
Municipal  Guard  has  rivalled  all  that 
is  most  honourable  in  French  history. 
The  military  force  was  immense ;  not 
less  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
backed  by  strong  forts,  and  amply 
provided  with  all  the  muniments  of 
war.  Their  success  on  the  first  day 
was  unbroken  ;  they  had  carried  above 
a  hundred  barricades,  and  were  in 
possession  of  all  the  military  positions 
of  the  capital.  But  at  this  moment 
the  indecision  of  the  King  ruined 
every  thing.  Age  seems  to  have  ex- 
tinguished the  vigour  for  which  he 
was  once  so  celebrated.  He  shrunk 
from  a  contest  with  the  insurgents, 
paralysed  the  troops  by  orders  not  to 
fire  on  the  people,  and  openly  receded 
before  the  insurgent  populace,  by 
abandoning  Guizot  and  the  firm 
policy  which  he  hunself  had  adopted, 
and  striving  to  conciliate  revolution 
by  the  mezzo  termine  of  Count  Mol^, 
and  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  It  is  with 
retreat  in  presence  of  an  insurrection, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  invading  army ; 
the  first  move  towards  the  rear  is  a 
certain  step  to  ruin.  The  moment  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  was  giving 
way,  all  was  paralysed,  because  aU 
foresaw  to  which  side  the  victory 
would  incline.  The  soldiers  threw 
away  their  muskets,  the  officers  broke 


their  swords,  and  the  vast  array,  equal 
to  the  army  which  fought  at  Auster- 
litz,  was  dissolved  like  a  rope  of  sand. 
Louis  Philippe  fell  without  either  the 
intrepidity  of  the  royal  martyr  in 
1793,  or  the  dignity  of  the  elder 
house  of  Bourbon  in  1830;  and  if  it 
be  [true,  as  is  generally  said,  that  the 
Queen  urged  die  King  to  mount  on 
horseback  and  die  '^en  roi"  in  fh>nt 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  he  declined, 
preferring  to  escape  in  disguise  to  this 
country,  history  must  record,  with 
shame,  that  royalty  perished  in 
France  without  the  virtues  it  was 
entitled  to  expect  in  the  meanest  of 
its  supporters. 

/  The  second  cause  which  appears  to 
iiave  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  in  France,  is  the  general, 
it  may  be  said  universal,  defection  of 
the  iNational  Guard.  It  had  been 
openly  announced  that  twenty  thou- 
sand of  that  bod^  were  to  line  the 
Champs  Elys^  in  their  uniform  on 
occasion  of  the  banquet ;  it  was  per- 
fectly known  that  that  banquet  was  a 
mere  pretext  for  getting  the  forces  of 
this  Revolution  together;  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
march  in  a  body  to  the  Tuileries  after 
it  was  over,  and  compel  the  King  to 
accede  to  their  demands.  THien 
they  were  called  out  in  the  afternoon, 
they  declined  to  act  against  the 
people,  and  bv  their  treachery  occa- 
sioned the  defection  of  the  troopa  of 
the  line,  and  render^  farther  resis- 
tance hopeless.  They  expected,  by  this 
declaration  against  the  King  of  their 
choice,  the  monarch  of  the  barricades, 
to  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  govem- 
jnent  for  themselves.  They  went  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  intending 
to  put  up  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as 
Regent,  and  the  Count  of  Paris  as 
King,  and  to  procure  a  large  measure 
of  reform  for  the  constitution.  What 
was  the  result?  Why,  that  they 
were  speedily  supplanted  by  the 
rabble  who  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, and  who,  deriding  the  eloquence 
of  Odillon  Barrot,  and  insensible  to 
the  heroism  of  the  Duchess  of  Orlei 
by  force  and  violence  expelled  > 
minority  of  the  deputies  from  tL 
seats,  seiz^  on  the  rrefddent's  ch 
and,  amidst  an  unparalleled  scene 
riot  and  confbsion,  snbverted 
Orleans  dynasty,  proditoed  a  ki 
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pnUic,  and  adjourned  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  to  name  a  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment !  The  acoonnt  given  of 
thiB  whole  revolt  by  an  eye-witness, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  TimtM^ 
18  so  instructive,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  trans^rring  it  to  our  co- 
Imnns: — 

^  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 
23,  PariB  was  greatly  agitated,  bat  no 
severe  fig>iiiing  had  taken  place;  a  few 
barricades  had  been  raised  and  retaken 
by  the  troops ;  the  plans  of  the  govem- 
ment  were  compIete^Marahal  Bngeand 
had  been  named  to  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  Paris,  and  M.  Guizot  informed 
the  King  that  he  was  confident  that  the 
Ezecative  Government  could  pat  down 
the  hunrreetion.  The  royal  aBswerwas 
— a  dismissal.  The  King  dismfsnd  M. 
Gnicot,  and  dissolved  the  Cabinet  at  that 
momentous  instant,  when  all  the  energies 
of  united  power  were  required  to  fight  in 
the  streets  a  battle  which  it  had  itself 
deliberately  provoked. 

^  Still,  however,  the  mischief  might  yet 
have  been  repaired  if  vigorous  measures 
had  been  taJsen.  But,  firom  that  hour, 
nothing  but  the  most  extraordinary  blun- 
ders and  pusillanimity  marked  the  conduct 
of  the  Court.  Count  Mol^  was  sent  fbr, 
and  the  evening  of  Wednesday  passed  in 
attempts,  or  no  attempts,  we  hardly  know 
which,  on  his  part  to  form  a  semi-Liberal 
Cabinet.  In  the  oity,  the  fall  of  the 
Guizot  ministry  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mation and  illumination,  as  the  first  sign 
of  popular  yictory  ;  and  at  that  same 
critical  juncture  the  fatal  discharge  of 
musketry  took  place  opposite  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  which  stained  the 
pavement  with  blood,  and  inflamed  the 
people  to  a  revolutionary  pitch.  The 
night  was  spent  in  preparation  for  a  more 
terrible  morrow  ;  but  as  yet  the  army, 
had  neither  fraternised  nor  laid  down  its 
weapons.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  most  part  prepared  to  act ;  but  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  at  Court  which  to- 
tally paralysed  its  resistance. 

''After  Count  Mold's  failure,  the  Kiug 
sent  for  M.  Thiers.  That  gentleman  may 
be  said  to  have  actually  formed  a  Cabinet 
in  coigunction  with  M.  Odlllon  Barrot 
and  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  for  they 
instantly  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of 
the  highest  possible  duty  which  oould 
devolve  on  ministerial  responsibility. 
The  one  act  of  their  government  was  the 
publication  of  that  inconceiyable  procla- 
matipn,  stating  that  no  further  rtsUtance 
fhould  be  mcuUf  and  the  promulgation  of 
orders  to  the  officers  commamUn<j  regU 
mentt  to  vrlthdrate  them.     This  was  of 
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eouiTC  tiie  eapitalatiMi  «f  tka 
Miimhail  Bageaad — whohadtlw  ( 
of  the  troops,  had  now  oonpleted  hia  pce- 
paiations  for  the  general  attack  of  A0 
barricades,  and  waa  confident  of  sneoMi — 
prot^ted  most  energetieally  agaiaat  th^ 
extraordinary  order,  and  aid  thai  if  it 
was  acted  on  all  was  lost.  Hie  King^ 
then  ministers,  1£  Thiers  and  M.  Banv^ 
insisted ;  the  King  took  tiieir  adviee,  and 
Karshal  Bugeaod  resigned  tiie  oommaad 
of  tke  troops,  oboerTing  that  it  waa  naelaM 
for  him  to  retain  it  if  nothing  waa  to  be 
done.  General  Lamoriciere  was  tbaie- 
fore  named  to  the  command  of  ParUy  and 
M.  Thiers  and  his  ftienda  prooeeded  Uk 
effect  their  pacific  arrangemmtB.  The 
eSlects  of  their  orders  were  imoiediately 
perceptible,  although  the  declaration  of 
their  names  was  certamly  not  fbllowed 
by  the  conseqoenees  they  had  anticipated. 
Tlie  ofBeers  of  the  army,  indigmutt  at  so 
unexpected  a  tenniiaftkin  of  thor  dntiesy 
sheathed  their  swords ;  the  mmm  aDeiied 
themselves  to  be  disumed  by  dM  Bih^ 
whom  they  had  been  ordered  not  toresbl^ 
and  the  people,  encountering  no  aeriona 
opposition  except  ftom  the  Mnnidpal 
Guard,  which  was  cut  to  pieces,  roshed 
on  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pabdt-Royal 
and  the  Tuileries.  To  sum  up  this  narra- 
tive in  two  words — the  dismissal  of  the 
Guizot  government  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Executive  Government  to  act  ef- 
fectually ;  the  subsequent  advice  of  M. 
Thiers  and  the  resignation  of  Mawihal 
Bngeand,  rendered  it  impossible  to  aetai 
all.  If  this  be,  as  we  have  every  xeaaon 
to  believe  it  is,  a  ooixect  narrative  of 
these  transactions,  we  are  not  SBipriied 
that  M.  Thiers  and  hia  colleagues  iboald 
not  have  made  themselres  conspieaooB 
in  the  subsequent  passage  of  this  Revela- 
tion. 

*^  The  mob  of  Paris,  at  no  hoar  of  the 
day,  (the  24th,)  was  fbrmidable  to  ten 
thousand  men,  much  less  to  a  hnndred 
thousand,  or  at  least  eig^y  thoosaad. 
On  the  Thursday  (24th)  pablie  opinion 
had  abandoned  the  eMMte.  The  Natiomai 
G-uard  would  now  haw  done  amy  ikimgU> 
reproduce  order,  hut  theif  had  no  tiau; 
therewas  no  opportunity  to  reonite  them- 
selves ;  besides  which,  they  wanted  courage 
and  support,  and  did  not  eten  dream  of  the 
extreme  to  trhieh  things  might  he  pviked. 
There  never  was,  at  any  time,  any 
achamement  among  the  people;  the  troops 
were  every  where  well  received;  not  a 
hostile  head  looked  fttnn  a  window.  It 
was  hoped  that  something  night  be  done 
by  a  demonstration  of  pmblio  opiiMon,bat 
nothing  more.  The  imewHers  the  first  and 
second  day  simply  to<dc  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  National  Goard.  llieywere 
all  the  time  ill  looked  upon  by  the  real 
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at  P&ris,  but  tbef  were  pamiittnl 
1  asaniemsof  action  ontheccurt 
'ernmeiil.  The  aeddcnl,  or  rithep 
aiuid  uifiiiiousblDiideT.aDituiiitted 
Jio  BuTeuidBsAffiures  Etnagores 
ich  the  xccoania  published  are 
as),  produci?d  a,  riolent  irrilatiOQ, 
rsB  ably  workod  npon  by  tba  Ro- 
il coimnitte?,  irho  were  nil  along 
imtoti;  but  IhU  JTritation,  wbiob 
J  chviged  tbe   cbancter  of  tfaa 

gKie  no  arms  to  the  people;  and 
b  it  increased  tbeir  nombers,  they 
Ter,  eTBQ  Dunericalty,  fonnidable, 
rs  said,  to  ten  thoasand  men.  As 
larricaileB,  thoro  wag  not  one  that 
er  ilereadpd  except  against  soma 
ttrol,  and  then,  after  a  little  pop- 
iraaaiirnjB  abandoned.  Litcrall)', 
'aji  DO  fighling  ;  there  was  skir- 

on  the  part  of  the  brave  Mnni- 
the  onlj  foroe  that  acted— uid  1 
I  it  acted  on  oidere  which  did  not 
>  from  tfaa  chief  military  autho- 
'■  had  some  separate  and  genorsl 
ions  of  ita  own.  Lilfirally,  I  ro- 
ire  was  no  fighting.      How  oooid 

t  There  were  do  arms;  that  i«, 
nashel  to  a  hundred  men,  tUI 
r  twolYB  o-clock  in  the  day,  when 
;is,  withont  orders — except  "  not 

or  set  against  the  people — bo- 

MTeral  pwts  of  Paris,  miieJ  ap 
ed  with  them.'"— Ti.nt'i,  March  8 
1948. 

,  then,  is  tlio whole  affairclear- 
iled.  It  wne  the  timidity  nf 
ment,  and  the  defection  of  the 
il  Gunrd,  which  ruined  eyeiy 
which  paitilyfled  the  troops  of 
I,  encouraged  the  insurgents, 
brave  Municipal  Goarda  to 
«,  and  caused  the  surrender  of 
Icries.  And  what  lias  beeu 
It  of  this  shameful  treachery 
lart  of  the  ewom  deftnders  of 
Jiia  "  ciBic  "  prajtorian  guard 
ce  7  Nothing  hut  this,  that 
va  destroyed  the  monflrchy, 
idostry,  baoiahed  capital,  roii- 
reedom  hopclese,  and  made 
it  the  state )  Such  are  tho 
Fanned  mon  forgetting  tho  first 

duties,  that  of  fidelity  to  their 
How  soon  were  these  treache- 
ational  Guards  passed  in  the 
f  revolntlon  by  tho  infuriated 

How  soon  were  Odillon  Bar- 
Thiera  supplanted  by  Lamar- 
l  Aragol  How  rapidly  were 
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tho  Ducltesfl  of  Orleans  and  (lie  Cnnnt 
of  Paris  expelled  at  the  point  of  tha 
biiyonet  fronj  the  Chamber  of  Demi- 
lies— the  cry  for  reform  drowned  in' 
that  of  revolution  !  How  many  of  the 
twenty  thousand  National  Gnards, 
who  by  their  treachery  brouglrt 
about  the  Bcvolntion.  will  be  aolvout 
at  the  end  of  two  months  ?  Not  a 
tenth  of  their  number.  Tliey  wilt 
perish  deservedly  and  ignobly ;  ruined 
in  their  ftirtnnes,  beggared  in  their 
families,  despised  by  their  compatriots, 
exeernted  by  Europe  !  That  Iheymay 
anticipate  what  batory  will  say  of 
their  conduct,  let  them  Uston  to  tho 
verdict  which  it  hia  prononnoed  on 
the  National  Guard  which,  on  a  sunilar 
crisis,  10th  Angui't  1792,  betrayed 
Louia  XVI.,  as  pronounced  by  nn 
authority  whom  they  will  not  suspect 
of  leaning  to  the  Royalbt  side — M. 
Lnmartine. 

"  The  National  Guard,  on  the  10th 
Angnat,  rctumeJ  hnmitiated  and  in 
consternation  to  their  shopa  and 
counting-houflOS ;  thiy  had  justli/  loat 
lite  lead  of  lAe  people.  Thencefortlt 
it  could  no  longer  aspire  bat  to  be  tba 
parade  force  erf  the  Bevolutiou,  com- 
pcUed  to  assist  at  all  ita  acts,  at  all 
ita  fiitea,  at  ail  its  crimen ;  a  vain  Uvaiff 
decoration  of  aii  the  ntedianisle  of  (mi 
lievolutun).    • 

Of  which  rovolution  Is  Lamartine 
now  speaking ;  of  that  of  10th  AngiiM 
1792,  or  of  2-ith  Febmary  1848V  Bo- 
yond  all  doubt  history  will  pass  a 
severer  judgment  on  the  treachoiy 
which  overthrew  Louis  Philippe  than 
on  that  which  consummated  the  de- 
Btruction  of  Louis  XVI.:  for  tlio  for- 
mer had  the  esample  of  the  latter  for 
ita  guide  ;  they  knew  how  soon  the 
massacre  of  September  followed  the 
triumph  of  Au^t,  and  what  iocaj- 
cnlable  cakmities  the  defection  of 
their  predecessors  in  the  Place 
Carousel  brought  upon  their  ootmtry 
snd  Europe. 

^Miat  benefit  haye  the  working 
classes  derived,  or  ai'e  they  Ukdy  to 
derive,  from  this  deplorable  convrd- 
siou?  Great  ones  they  donb^eu 
expect,  as  it  hn^  issued  in  a  triumph 
of  laboiu'  over  capital.  Bat  what  haa 
it  realised?    Wo  shall  menUon  one 
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or  two  particulars  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  hitherto  reaped  by  this  class 
from  its  victory. 

The  savings'  banks  of  France  had 
prospered  immensely  under  the  firm 
and  pacific  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  derived  from  official  sources. 

"  The  state  of  the  savings'  banks  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  ReYolution  in- 
dicated an  extraordinary  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  the  late  govern- 
ment. In  1834  there  were  only  seventy 
savings'  banks  in  France,  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  on  hand  was  34,000,000  francs. 
In  1839  there  were  four  hundred  and  four 
banks,  and  the  deposits  had  increased  to 
171,000,000  francs  ;  in  1848,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  the  deposits  had 
risen  to  355,000,000  francs,  or  ten  times 
the  amount  deposited  fourteen  years  be- 
fore. In  1839  the  average  value  of  each 
deposit  was  550  francs,  which  is  probably 
increased  to  600  francs  average  at  the 
present  time.  The  partial  suspension  of 
payment  by  these  institutions  must  affect 
at  least  half  a  million  of  persons  of  the 
most  industrious  and  economical  part  of 
the  population,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
towns,  and  they  are  deprived  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  savings  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  most  need  them."  —  Times, 
March  14,  1848. 

Now,  these  savings'  banks,  holding 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  about 
£14,000,000  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  and  which  had 
increased  ten-fold  during  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  have  to  all  practical 
purposes  been  rendered  bankrupt. 
Unable  to  stand  the  dreadful  nin 
upon  tliem  after  the  outbreak,  or  to 
resdise  the  amount  of  their  deposits 
by  the  sale  of  their  funded  property,  in 
consequence  of  its  prodigious  fall,  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. By  a  decree  of  Government, 
the  holders  of  deposits  in  the  savings' 
banks  are  to  receive  only  a  tenth  in 
cash,  the  remainder  being  payable  six 
months  hence^  in  a  paper  now  practi- 
cally worth  nothing.  By  this  single 
result  of  the  Revolution,  above  five 
hundred  thousand  of  the  most  meri- 
torious and  hard-working  of  the 
operatives  of  France  have  been  in 
effect  deprived  of  the  savings  of  a 
whole  lifetime. 

Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing population  in  any  degree  more 
favoured.  In  the  Times  correspon- 
dent from  Paris  of  March  14,  we  find 
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the  following  account  of  their  present 
condition : — 

^'The  financial  question,  the  state  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  the  task  of  pro- 
viding work  and  food  for  the  people,  with 
which  the  government  has  charged  itselfy 
are  additional  motives  for  serioosnessi 
however.  The  credit  of  more  than  one 
banking-house  is  to-day  said  to  be  totter- 
ing. One  firm,  it  is  openly  mentioned, 
has  resolved  to  stop  pa3rment  to-moirow. 
Trade  is  very  bad.  Work  will  soon  be* 
come  scarce,  and  distress  and  ontery  mnst 
be  expected  ;  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
all  these  facts,  and  with  the  determination 
to  do  every  thing  possible  for  the  relief  of 
the  working  classes,  possessed  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  this  sonree  of 
uneasiness  is  menacing  to-day.  I  wish  a 
more  cheerful  view  of  the  situation  of 
affairs  were  more  general  than  it  is,  fbr  it 
might  check  the  departure  of  rich  natives 
and  foreigners  from  the  capital,  who  eon- 
tinue  to  retire  from  it  in  alarming  mtmfters^ 
and,  obviously,  with  no  view  to  retnm^for 
we  hear  of  sales  of  carriages  and  horses, 
for  a  fifth  part  of  the  wUue  they  bore  three 
weeks  since.  Twelve  thoutand  $ervant9 
are  said  to  be  already  discharged  in  Paris, 
and  many  houses  or  hotels  in  the  flMhlon- 
able  quarters  have  become  literally  de- 
void of  occupants." — Times,  14th  March 
1848. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  mast  in 
the  end  terminate  in  domestic  or 
foreign  war  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  have  looked  even  on  the  snrfaco 
of  past  events.  The  canses  which 
at  present  uphold,  and  mnst  ore  long 
destroy  the  Republican  Goverftment 
in  France,  are  thus  ably  stated  by  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  same  well- 
informed  journal : — 

'^The  Provisional  Government  conti- 
nues to  exist  at  the  moment  only  firom 
two  causes.  The  first  is,  that  all  respec- 
table persons  hasten  to  its  support  nnder 
the  influence  of  fear.  The  other  day  every 
body  expected  to  be  robbed  and  murdered: 
as  the  Provisional  Grovemment  showed  a 
strong  desire  to  preserve  order,  all  those 
individuals,  still  surprised  to  find  tiiem- 
selves  nnplundered  and  nnassasBinated, 
attributed  the  miracle  to  the  government^ 
and  ran  to  its  support  in  self-defbnce. 
The  adhesions  have  been  readier  and 
more  numerous  many  times  over  than  in 
1830.  The  second  cause  whidi  gives  a 
short  reprieve  to  the  government  is,  tliat 
it  humours  the  ferocious  monster  that  made 
it, — and  which  is  ready  at  any  moment  to 
overturn  it  as  it  set  it  np^ — ^by  the  most 
absurd  indulgenoesi  by  still  more  &tal 
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promisei  for  the  future.    The  same  set  of 
ruffians  (heroes)  who  forced  the  Chamber, 
and  who  thrust  the  ProTlsional  Govern- 
ment on  the  deputies,  are  still  there  to 
inyade  the  H^tel  de  Yille,  and  substitute 
another  idol  for  Lamartine  &.  Co.    Still  I 
belieye   they   will  not  do   so  just  yet ; 
perhaps  we  may  get  on  till  the  constitu- 
tional or  National  Assembly  meets,  but 
I   doubt  it.       But  then,  even  then, — 
what  is  to  take  place  1   Faction,  clubs, 
war  to  the  knife.      The  French  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  men  they  were  in  '89 — 
they  are  not  changed  in  the  least.  Classes 
have  been  modified  by  wealth,  commerce, 
pro^erity,  &o.  ;  but  theu  are  the  quiet 
il<u$€8,  who  tPiU  be  ivallowed  up  in  the 
4)0Hr9e  of  the  next  five  years.     At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the   working,  or  the  soi- 
ditant  working  classes,  who  are  literally 
the  BOTereign  power,  are  looked  upon 
with  fear,  disgust,  and  abhorrence  by 
every  man  in  France  of  a  superior  condi- 
tion, iududing  the  National  Guard  ;  and 
they  are  all  speculating  how  to  get  quit 
of  them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Louis 
Blanc  is  keeping  them  quiet  by  preaching 
Utopianism.    He   is  doing  so,  honestly 
and  enthusiastically,  it  is  said  ;  and  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  great  mass  of  the  people 
is  flattered  and  soothed  by  the  idea  of 
converting  work  into  an  amusement,  of  ob- 
taining perpetual  easy  employment  by  the 
state,  and  a  pension  at  fifty-five  years  of 
age.      This  pause,  however,  does  not  de- 
ceive the  commerce,  the  cap  Holy  the  cdu- 
cation  of  France,  and,  as  I  said,  the  uni- 
f>enaL  consideration  is  how  to  throw  off  the 
many-headed  tyrant.     The  plan  of  doing 
so,  most  consonant  with  the  French  cha- 
racter, is  war.     The  National  Guard  is 
convinced  they  must  shortly  fight  these 
men  themselves,  or  send  them  to  fight 
the   foreigner  ;   the  latter   is  the   expe- 
dient that  will  be  hit  upon  ;  and  unfor- 
tunately the  state  of  Europe  incites  them 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  others,  from 
whom  they  will  receive  invitations  which, 
in  the  condition  of  men's  minds  in  this 
country,  it  will  bo  impossible  for  any  gov- 
ernment to  reject.     Besides  which,  even 
Frenchmen  of  the  best  order  are,  on  ques- 
tions of  national  glory  or  honour,  not  to 
be  relied  on  for  a  moment  ;  the  best  of 
them  may  be  carried  away  by  a  word,  a 
paragraph,  a  rumour,  and  all  rave  *  Fron- 
tier of  the  Rhine,*   *   Waterloo,*  and  a 
thousand  other  follies,  which,  however 
sad,  may  be  excused  in  the  present  state 
of  their  neighbours,  though  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  to  be  lamented.     In  all 
international  questions  whatever,  the  cha- 
raoteristicis  of  the  French  are  arrogance, 
and  snsoeptibility  of  so  extreme  a  nature, 
that  no  body  of  Frenchmen  can  be  dealt 
with  by  foreigners.    A  sovereign  and  a 
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minister  or  two  in  eoldl>lood,  and  with  all 
the  weight  of  undivided  responsibilitj 
upon  them,  are  difficult  enough  to  manage 
even  by  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of 
negotiators  ;  bnt  the  masses  must  always 
be  intractable. 

"  I  give  the  present  ProTisional  GoTsm- 
ment  immense  credit  for  their  efficient 
exertions,  and  I  have  considerable  reli- 
ance on  the  good  intentions  of  the  majo- 
rity of  them  ;  but  they  will  not  last ;  and, 
aboTc  all,  whether  they  last  or  not,  they 
must  obey  and  not  pretend  to  guide. 
Lamartine,  by  his  genius,  has  now  and 
then  gained  a  point;  but  he,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  have  been  rather  the  organs  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  day  than  his  directors  and 
guides:'— Times^  March  13,  1848. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  views  of 
this  description  should  be  entertained 
by  all  well-informed  persons  on  the 
spot  in  France,  for  the  new  "  National 
Assembly,"  to  whom  the  formation  of 
a  constitution  is  to  be  intrusted  in  that 
country,  is  to  be  composed  in  such  a 
way,  as  renders  the  direct  or  indirect 
spoliation  of  property  a  matter  of  al- 
most certainty.  The  following  is  the 
decree  of  the  Provisional  Government 
on  the  subject : — 

**  French  Republic. 
"  Liberty,  Ei^ualitt,  Fbat£R1«itt. 

^  The  Provisional  GrOTomment  of  the 
Hepublic,  wishing  to  resign,  as  soon  as 
possible,  into  the  hands  of  the  Definitive 
Government  the  powers  it  exercises  in 
the  interest  and  by  the  command  of  the 
people, 

"  Decrees, 

"Article  1. — The  electoral  assemblies 
are  convoked  in  each  district  for  the  9th 
of  April  next,  to  elect  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  National  Assembly, 
which  is  to  frame  the  constitution. 

«  Article  2.— The  election  shall  hare 
the  population  for  its  basis. 

<'  Article  3.— The  total  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  shall  be 
900,  including  those  of  Algeria  and  the 
French  colonies. 

"  Article  4. — They  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  deputies  in  the  proportion  indi* 
cated  in  the  annexed  table. 

"  Article  5.— The  suflVage  shall  be  di- 
rect and  universal. 

•*  Article  C— All  Frenchmen,  21  years 
of  age,  having  resided  in  the  district 
during  six  months,  and  not  judicially  de- 
prived of  or  suspended  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civio  rights,  are  electors. 

**  Article  7.— All  Frenchmen,  25  ye 
of  age,  and  not  judicially  deprived  of  < 
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saspended  in  the  exercise  of  their  civic    most  indigent  class  are  to  be  the  great 


rights,  are  eligible. 

"  Article  8.— The  ballot  shall  be  secret. 

"  Article  9. — All  the  electors  shall  vote 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  district,  by 
ballot.  Each  bulletin  shall  contain  as 
many  names  as  there  shall  be  represen- 
tatives to  elect  in  the  department. 

'^  No  man  can  be  named  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  unless  he  obtain  2,000 
suffrages. 

"Article  10. — Every  representative  of 
the  people  shall  receive  an  indemnity  of    Tmlythe National  Gnard will soon  reap 


recommendations  to  the  electors! 
This  is  certainly  making  root-and- 
branch  work ;  it  is  Jack  Cade  alive 
again.  Paris,  it  is  expected,  will  re- 
turn for  its  representatives 

1 1  of  the  Provisional  Government,  - 
5  Socialists, 
18  Operatives, 
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25f.  per  day  during  the  session.' 

Here  is  a  tolerably  democratic  con- 
stitution, which  will  probably  excite 
some  little  disquietude  in  the  breasts 
of  the  holders  of  French  stock  and 
railway  shares.  Universal  suffrage — 
a  single  assembly  of  nine  hundred 
members,  each  of  whom  is  to  be  paid 
a  pound  a-day  during  the  session.  To 
make  the  experiment  still  more  peril- 
ous, the  minister  of  public  instruction 
to  the  Provisional  Government  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  ministers  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  countiy,  in 
which  he  enjoins  them  to  recommend 
to  the  people  "  to  avoid  the  representa- 
tives who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation or  the  gifts  of  fortune.''''*  This 
circular  excited,  as  well  it  might,  such 
a  panic  in  Paris,  that  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Provisional  Governmeut 
were  obliged  to  disown  it.  But 
that  only  makes  matters  worse:  it 
shows  what  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment really  meant,  and  how  com- 
pletely they  have  already  come  to 
stand  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
projected  decree  for  levelling  the 
National  Guard,  by  distributing  the 
companies  of  voltigeurs  and  chasseurs 
(the  dlite)  through  the  whole  mass, 
has  already  produced  an  address  by 
their  battalion,  in  uniform^  to  the  Pro- 
"dsional  Government,  which  was 
received    at    the  Hotel  de  Ville  by 


the  whirlwind ;  we  are  not  sorprised  the 
French  funds  have  undergone  so  pro- 
digious a  fall.  The  holders  of  Spanish 
bonds  and  American  States^  debts 
know  how  universal  suffrage  assem- 
blies settle  with  their  state-creditors. 
Sidney  Smith  has  told  the  world 
something  on  the  subject. 

The  "  pressure  from  without"  on 
the  Provisional  Government  becomes 
every  day  more  severe  and  alarming 
as  time  rolls  on  :  wages  cease,  stock 
falls  in  value,  savings^  banks  suspend 
payment,  and  all  means  of  relief,  save 
such  as  may  be  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  government,  disappear. 
The  following  is  a  late  account  of 
the  state  of  matters  in  this  important 
respect,  from  the  French  metropolis: — 

*^  France,  crowded,  impoverisbedy  in- 
debted, and  straitened  at  all  points,  sees 
an  opening  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign 
people's  will.  It  gets  a  glimpse  of  ligl^t 
and  life  through  the  Hotel  de  Yule. 
Hence  this  desperate  competition  for  the 
national  resources  ;  and  hence,  we  grieve 
to  add,  this  wasteful  and  improvident 
distribution. 

^  These  deputations  are  a  congenital 
evil.  They  began  from  the  very  moment 
the  Provisional  Government  was  pro* 
claimed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Its 
progress  thence  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
was  a  deputation.  The  members  imme- 
diately began  to  thunder  at  the  doors 
and  clamour  fur  admittance.     A  club 


an  immense    crowd    with    cries    of  orator  has  since  boasted  that,  had  it  not 

"  A  has  le^  Aristocrats!  on  ne  passe  J«^"  C""'  *»»"  »°»P«rtnnity,  nothmg  would 

♦i/»c/'»     Tf  ;£.  «/x  «-/.«;!««  ♦!»«  x^«*:^««i  "*ve  been  done—that  not  a  step  has 

f^nrH  nJn   of^  n  Tv.     1  ^    1  ^  ^K^^  ^^^^  t^^cu  without  extcmal  impSse- 

Guard  arc  at  length  alarmed.    The  ^nd  that  the  people  had  to  widt  two 

aiTStocracies  of  knowledge  and  pro-  hours,  on  that  wonderful  Thursday,  be- 

pcrty    are    to  be    alike   discarded !  fore  the  Provisional  Government  would 

Ignorance  and  a  sympathy  with  the  announce  a  republic.    Since  that  moment 


*  ^  La  plus  grande  erreur  centre  laquelle  il  faille  premnnir  la  population  de  nos 
campagnes,  c'est  que  pour  etre  representaut  il  soit  ntfoessaire  d'avoir  de  I'Macation 
on  de  la  fortune."— Circu/air^; (fu  Ministry  d* Instruction pMique,  Man  Bete,  1848. 
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the  deputationa  may  be  laid  imwr  to 
kart  etaiid  in  Pari;,  For  the  £ret 
week  the;  did  not  aSbct  a  diBtiactive 
chancier,  bat  came  as  acoident  bad 
thrown  thsin  together  —  tea  tJunuand 
from  this  quarter,  and  ticrnty  lioVMiul 
/tobi  that ;  Ktnitmtt  the  people,  a»d 
toautiiHet  the  National  Guard,  or  a  flud- 
leg  0/  all  torti.  In  tiioii  dai/i  tftey  iKr» 
firmed,  Lamirtine  had  to  turn  out  six 
times  a-daj,  make  geEturee  half  an  hour 
for  a  heariiig,  and  than  epend  hia  bfilliant 
eloqueuce  on  a  field  of  bajoueta  and 
blousea.  When  the  poet  had  euok  tVom 
sheer  eihauatiou,  the  indefatigable  depu- 
tation adjourned  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  drew  forth  M.  Ledrn  Roi- 
lia.whohad  not  learned  his  way  about 
the  apartments,  or  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cials, before  he  iras  required  to  promal- 
e«te,  off-hand,  a  complete  sjetem  fur  tha 
internal  administration  of  France.  It  ia 
possible  (bat  hia  first  thoughts  might 
hare  beeo  as  good  03  his  aecond  on  this 
subject ;  but  the  demand  iraa  nevertbe- 
]«BS  premature.  Tlie'etream  of  deputa- 
tion bas  since  become  less  turbid,  riolent, 
and  full  ;  but  it  has  beeo  quite  continu- 
ous, and,  to  all  appearance,  Labitur  tt 
labetur  in  oinna  Tolubilii  ivnini. 

"  We  beliete  there  is  not  a  single 
branch  ef  cmplajment  or  of  idleness  ia 
Paris,  that  has  not  marched  en  tnat>«  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  demandtnorf  vaga, 
len  Kork,  eerta'mlg  0/  employment,  and  a 
releate/rom  all  the  ralei  and  Teilricl'ioni 
vhich  the  eiperience  of  the. 


found  t 
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,mp  the  expectations  of  fiie  thousand 
armed  men.  In  same  esses,  therefore, 
the  government  capitulated  on  rather 
hard  terms.  By  and  by  it  adopted  what 
we  really  think  the  best  possible  alterna- 
tive. It  requested  the  trades  to  nomi- 
nate their  eereral  deputies,  and  set  tha 
operatire  parliament  to  adjust  all  its 
rival  pretensions  at  the  Lnsembourg, 
Then  there  came  deputations  of  women, 
of  students,  of  pavinbrokers'  tickets,  of 
bankers,  of  bread  .eaters,  of  bread -makers, 
of  cabmen,  of  'bussmen,  of  sailors,  of 
porters,  of  every  thing  that  had,  or  had 
■at,  an  ofGce  and  a  name.  France,  of 
course,  has  had  the  precedence,  having, 
in  a  manner,  Che  first  start  ;  bat  the 
Dationa  of  the  earth  are  beginning  to  find 
room  in  the  endless  procession.  All  the 
world  will  run  into  it  in  time.  The  vast 
column  is  just  beginning  to  form  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  is  slowly  debouoh- 
ing  round  the  Caspian  Sea.  Already  we 
■««e  a  hundred  European  sections.  They 
follow  in  one  another's  trail.  An  Ana- 
cbarais  Clooli  ia  viaiting  to  receive  them 
«t  the  barriers,  and  marshal  them  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville."— rimn,  March  15, 1S4B. 


This  state  of  m&tters  ia  cert^nl^ 
abundantly  formidable  to  France  and 
to  Europe.  A  great  experiment  is 
making  as  to  the  practicability  of  tha 
working- classes  governing  themgelTes 
and  the  rest  of  tie  state,  withont  the 
aid  of  property  or  education.  France 
has  become  a  huge  trnda-union,  the 
committee  of  which  forma  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  and  the  decrees  of 
which  compose  the  foundation  of  tha 
fiitare  government  of  the  republic 
Such  an  experiment  ia  certainly  new 
in  human  affairs.  No  previoua  ex- 
ample  of  it  is  to  1  1  i  i-t.  iu 
the  old  world;  i  .  .  1  u  lly  be 
said  that  the  repi  1  1  1 1  <  r  -^ii-qiod 
in  blood,  eagra-LiI  n,  i.jr,  ruled 
with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Cummiltoe 
of  Public  Salvation,  U  a  precedent  to 
which  the  present  ii'gcueration  of 
society  will  refei",  in  support  of  the 
principles  they  are  now  reducing  to 
practice.  We  fear  its  state  has  been 
not  leas  jnstly  tLan  graphicallj;  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  must  distin- 
guished correspondents,  who  says— 
"  They  are  sitting  as  at  a  puuto- 
mime;  every  thing  is  grand  and  glo- 
rioas  ;  France  is  ri':,'KnerateU,  and  all 
ia  ttonrish  of  trnnj|i<.ta.  Meanwhile 
France  is  utterly  in-,  inr — a  ra.'-t  lunalk 
asi/lum  without  iti  il-n  t"i  *." 

The  present  sLik'  of  Furis,  (ilarch 
21,)  and  the  genus  of  socijil  tonHict 
which  are  beginnin;:  to  utiicrge  from 
amidst  the  triiim]ih  of  the  liiiorialists, 
may  be  judged  of  from  tht  following 
extracts  of  the  coiTcspondent  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  dated  Paris,  18th 
March  : — 

"  Paris,  Friday  Evouiog. — There  has 
teen  another  day  of  great  excitement  and 
alarm  in  Paris.  Upwards  of  thirty  thou- 
sand of  the  workiug  classes  congregated 
in  the  Cliamps  Elysifs,  and  went  in  pm- 
cession  to  the  Hotel  de  Villo  to  asaura 
the  Goiemmcnt  that  it  might  depend 
upon  their  assistance  against  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  to  coerce  it,  &om 
whatever  quarter  it  cama.  I  need  hardly 
inform  you  that  this  formidable  demoa- 
slration  i%  intended  as  a  ^ntre  «mp  to 
the  protest  presented  by  the  ifational 
Guards  yestcrdBy,BgainstM,  Ledrn  Rol- 
lin's  decree  dissolving  the  grenadier  and 
light  compaaiea  of  the  National  Guards. 
It  is  not  the  least  alarming  feature  iu 
this  affair,  that  it  exhibits  an  amount  of 
liiacipliuo  among  the  working  elaases,  and 
a  promptitude  of  execution,  which  are 
but  loo  sure  indications  both  of  the  power 
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and  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  do  mischief.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  the  demonstration  took 
place  which  displeased  the  masses  ;  yet, 
in  one  short  night,  the  order  goes  forth, 
the  arrangements  are  made,  and  hefbre 
ordinary  mortals  are  out  of  their  beds, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  working  classes  are 
marshalled  under  their  leaders,  and  on 
their  march  to  make  a  demonstration  of 
their  force,  in  presence  of  the  executive 
government — a  demonstration  which,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  be  sure,  is  favour- 
able to  the  Government,  but  which  to^ 
morrow  may  be  against  it.  Who  have 
the  orders  proceeded  from  that  drew 
together  these  masses  t  How  were  they 
brought  together  1  The  affair  is  involved 
in  mystery,  but  there  is  enough  in  it  to 
show  an  amount  of  organisation  for  which 
the  public  was  not  prepared  ;  and  which 
ought  to  show  all  those  within  its  opera- 
tion tliat  they  are  sitting  upon  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  The  fact  is — and  there 
is  no  denying  or  concealing  it — Paris  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  clubs,  who  rule 
not  only  it,  but  the  ostensible  government. 
The  National  Guards,  so  powerful  only  a 
week  ago,  are  now  impotent  whether  for 
good  or  evil.  ^  A  house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand.''  The  National 
Guards  have  quarrelled.  The  Cliasseurs 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  compagnUs 
d*ilit€ — the  compagni€9  d^ilite  will  not 
fraternise  with  the  Chasseurs.  The 
eighty-four  thousand  men,  who  formed 
the  National  Guards  before  the  24th  of 
February,  look  with  contempt  on  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  new  men 
thrust  into  their  ranks  by  M.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  for  election  purposes,  and  call  them 
eanailU.  The  new  levies  feel  that  they 
cannot  compete  in  wealth  with  the  good 
company  in  which  they  so  unexpectedly 
find  themselves,  and  they  call  the  old 
guards  aristocrats.  Add  to  this  the  dis- 
content of  the  grenadier  and  light  com- 
panies at  boingdeprived  of  their  distinctive 
associations  and  dress,  the  displeasure  of 
the  old  officers,  who  are  about  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  epaulettes  by  their  new 
and  democratic  associates,  and  the  in- 
triguing of  the  would-be  officers  to  secure 
a  majority  of  suffrages  in  their  own 
favour,  and  you  may  arrive  at  a  judgment 
of  the  slight  chance  there  is  of  the 
National  Guards  of  the  present  day  unit- 
ing for  any  one  purpose  or  object.  The 
result  of  tliis  is  obvious.  In  case  of  an 
outbreak,  the  National  Guards,  who  were 
so  useful  in  re-establishing  order  on  the 
two  days  after  the  abdication  of  Louis 
Philippe,  could  no  longer  be  depended  on. 
Paris  would  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  mob,  and  that  mob  is  under  the 
direction  of  leaders  composed   of  the 


worst   and   th«   moBi  iiiiaenipiiitu  tC 
demagogues." 

The  same  correspondeiit  adds : — 

-<  The  financial  and  eommcnial  flriib 
which  has  created  such  ravages  hu%  ftr 
the  last  week  is  rapidly  eztnuUiig.  I 
have  already  given  yon  a  diitieaBiqK  lu^ 
of  private  bankers  who  have  been  obUged 
to  suspend  payment.  An^^h^  bank* 
though  not  one  of  any  great  namBf  waa 
spoken  of  yesterday  as  being  on  the  eT» 
of  bankruptcy  ;  but  on  inqoirj,  I  find 
that  the  bank  is  still  open  tliis  morning^ 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  '*^«^'""* 
so  to  the  end  of  the  day.  I  afrttain  fima 
mentioning  the  name.  The  oonmneial 
world  is  just  in  as  deep  distress  as  ibm 
financial  world.  Every  braneh  of  trtuU 
is  paralysed.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  t» 
give  particular  names  or  even  trades.  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  mention^  that  in  one 
branch  of  trade,  which  is  gen^p^ally  oon- 
sidered  one  of  the  richest  in  FranuBs^ 
namely,  the  metal  trade,  there  is  an  almost 
total  suspension  of  payments.  It  is  not 
that  the  traders  have  not  property,  bat 
that  they  cannot  turn  it  into  cash.  Tbsy 
have  acceptances  to  meet^  and  they  haTe 
acceptances  in  hand,  bat  they  cannot  pay 
what  is  due  by  them,  for  they  cannot  get 
what  others  owe.  In  short,  tradk  tt  jMrth' 
lysed,  for  the  medium  by  which  it  is 
ordinarily  carried  on  has  diSappeaxed.  In 
other  trades  precisely  the  same  cironm- 
stances  occur;  but  I  only  mention  this 
one  trade  as  showing  the  position  of  all 
others.  How  long  is  this  to  last !  No 
one  can  say ;  but  one  thing  certain  is» 
that  no  symptom  of  amelioration  haa 
hitherto  shown  itselC'—ifonitii^  Cknm- 
icle,  March  20. 

As  the  experiment  now  making- 
in  France  is  new,  and  in  die  high- 
est degree  important,  so  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  to  be  wished  that  it 
may  go  on  undisturbed.  The  other 
powers  of  Europe  eannot  be  too  mnch 
on  tbeir  guard  against  it;  bnt  no* 
armed  intervention  should  be  at- 
tempted, if  France  retains  the  pa-* 
ciiic  attitude  she  has  hitherto  held  in 
regard  to  other  states.  The  repab- 
licans  of  that  country  have  never 
ceased  to  declare  that  the  first  Revolu- 
tion terminated  in  internal  bloodshed, 
military  despotism,  and  foreign  sub- 
jugation, because  it  was  not  let  alone 
— because  the  Girondists  plunged  it 
into  war,  in  onler  to  provide  a  vent 
for  the  ardent  ])a8sions  and  vehement 
asi)irations  of  the  unemployed  multi- 
tudes in  that  country.  Lamartine  ad- 
mits, in  his  celebrated  circular,  that  in 
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1792  ^^  war  was  a  necessity  to  France." 
He  disclainis,  as  e^^ry  man  of  the 
leafit  knowledge  on  the  subject  most 
do,  the  idea  tJmt  it  was  provoked  by 
the  European  powers,  who,  it  ia  his- 
torically known,  were  drawn  into  it 
when  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  nn- 
wiUJD^y  as  a  conscientions  father  of 
a  fanuly  is  forced  into  a  duel.  La- 
martine  says  the  same  necessity  no 
longer  exists — that  the  world  has 
become  pacific,  and  that  internal 
regeneration,  not  foreign  conquest,  is 
the  end  of  this  revolution.  Wc  hope 
it  is  so.  We  are  sure  it  is  ardently 
desired  in  this  country  that  pacific 
relations  should  not  be  disturbed  with 
the  great  republic,  provided  she  keeps 
wltMn  her  own  territory,  and  does 
not  seek  to  assuage  her  thirst  at 
foreign  fountains.  By  all  means  let 
the  long  wished -for  experiment  be 
made.  Let  it  be  seen  how  society  can 
get  on  without  the  direction  of  pro- 
perty and  knowledge.  Let  it  be  seen 
into  what  sort  of  state  the  doctrines 
of  the  Socialists  and  St  Simonians, 
the  dictates  of  the  trades-unions,  the 
clamour  of  the  working  masses,  will 
speedily  reduce  society.  Theirs  be 
the  glory  and  the  honour  if  the  expe- 
riment succeeds — theb-s  the  disgrace 
and  the  obloquy  if  it  fails.  Let  all 
other  nations  stand  aloof,  and  witness 
the  great  experiment — "a  clear  stage 
and  no  favour"  be  the  universal 
maxim.  But  let  every  other  people 
abstain  from  imitating  the  example, 
tiU  it  is  seen  how  the  experiment  has 
succeeded  in  the  grecU  parent  republic. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  follow  its 
footsteps  when  experience  has  proved 
it  is  conducive  to  human  happiness 
and  social  stability. 

But  while,  as  ardently  as  any  So- 
cialist in  existence,  we  deprecate  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  by  any 
European  power,  and  earnestly  desire 
to  see  the  great  social  experiment 
now  making  in  France  brought  to  a 
pacific  issue,  in  order  that  its  practi- 
cability and  expedience  may  for  ever 
be  determined  among  men,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  things  nmy  take  a  diffe- 
rent issue  in  that  country.  It  is 
possible  —  though  Grod  forbid  we 
should  say  it  is  probable — that  the 
great  republic  may,  from  internal  saf- 


flering,  be  driven  to  foreign  aggression. 
This,  on  Lamartlne^s  own  admission, 
has  happened  once:  it  may  happen 
twice.  France  has  four  hundred 
thousand  regular  troops  nnder  arms  ; 
and  every  man  capable  of  bearing  a 
musket  is  to  be  forthwith  enrolled 
in  the  National  Guard.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  that  body  have  already 
been  taken  into  regular  and  perma- 
nent pay,  at  thirty  sons,  or  about 
fifteenpence,  a-day,  and  sent  to  the 
frontier.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
soon  this  inmiense  and  excited  mass, 
with  arms  in  their  hands^  and  little 
food  in  their  stomachs,  may  drioe  the 
government,  as  in  1792  they  did  that 
of  the  Girondists,  on  Lamartine's 
admission,  into  foreign  warfare.  It 
behoves  Europe  to  be  on  its  guaitl. 
Fortunately  the  course  which  its  gor- 
emments  should  pnrme  in  such  an 
event  lies  dear  and  open.  They  have 
only  to  resume  the  Treaty  of  Chau- 
mont,  concluded  in  1815,  to  curb  the 
ambition  of  the  great  military  republic 
of  which  Napoleon  was  the  head.  Let 
that  treaty  be  secretly  bat  immediate- 
ly renewed  as  a  purely  defensive 
leagiue.  Let  no  one  think  of  attacking 
France  ;  but  the  moment  that  France 
invades  any  other  power,  let  the  four 
great  powers  forthwith  bring  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  each  into  the 
field.  Let  not  the  wretched  mistake 
be  again  committed,  of  the  others 
looking  tamely  on  when  one  is  as- 
sailed—  ^*et  dum  singuli  pngnant, 
universi  vincuntur."*  The  moment 
the  French  cross  the  Rhine  or  the 
Alps,  the  states  of  Europe  must  stand 
side  by  side  as  they  did  at  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo,  if  they  would  avoid 
another  long  period  oi  oppression  by 
the  conquering  republicans. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Mr  Burke  observed — "  The  age 
of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophists, 
economists,  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  glory  of  Europe  is 
extinguished  for  ever.  Never  more 
shall  we  behold  that  generous  lojralty 
to  rank  and  sex — that  proud  submis- 
sion, that  dignified  obedience,  that 
subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept 
alive,  even  in  servitude  itself,  the 
spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbought  grace  of  life — the  cheap 
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defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiments — is  gone.  It  is  gone,  that 
sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity 
-of  honoar,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wonnd,  which  inspired  courage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled 
whatever  it  touched,  and  under  which 
vice  itself  lost  half  of  its  evil,  by  los- 
ing all  its  grossness."*  What  a 
commentary  on  these  well-known 
and  long- admired  words  have  recent 
events  afforded!  It  is  indeed  gone, 
the  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex  —  the 
proud  submission,  the  dignified  obe- 
dience, the  subordination  of  the  hearty 
which  formerly  characterised  and 
-adorned  the  states  of  modem  Europe. 
With  more  courage  than  the  German 
Empress,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
"fronted  the  revolutionary  mob  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies ;  but  no  swords 
leapt  from  tffeir  scabbards  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  when  her  noble 
appeal  was  made  to  the  loyalty  of 
I^rince — no  generous  hearts  found 
vent  in  the  words,  "  Moriamur  pro 
rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa !"  It  could 
no  longer  be  said — 

**   Fair    Austria    spread   her   mournful 
charms — 
The  Queen,  the  beauty,   roused  the 
world  to  arms." 

The  infuriated  rabble  pointed  their 
muskets  at  the  royal  heroine,  and 
the  few  loyal  members  of  the  assembly 
were  glad  to  purchase  her  safety  by 
removing  her  from  the  disgraceful 
scene.  Not  a  shot  was  thereafter 
fired ;  not  a  show  even  of  resistance 
to  the  plebeian  usurpation  was  made. 
An  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  five  hundi-ed  thousand  National 
Guards,  thirty-four  millious  of  men, 
in  a  moment  forgot  their  loyalty, 
broke  their  oaths,  and  surrendered 
their  country  to  the  worst  of  tyrannies, 
the  tyranny  of  a  multitude  of  tyrants. 

"  The  unbought  grace  of  life,"  says 
Mr  Burke,  "  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations^  is  at  an  end."  What  a  com- 
mentary has  the  triumph  of  the 
Barricades,  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  afibrded  on  these  words  I 
M.  Gamier  Pages,  in  his  Financial 
Report,  has  unfolded  the  state  of  the 
French  finances,  the  confusion  and 
•disastrous  state  of  which  he  is  fain  to 
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ascribe  to  the  prodigal  ezpenditure 
and  unbounded  corraption  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  tells  us,  and  we  doabt 
not  with  tmth,  that  during  the  seven* 
teen  years  of  his  government,  the 
expenditure  has  been  raised  firom 
900,000,000  francs,  (£36,000,000,)  to 
1700,000,000  francs,  (£68,000,000 ;) 
that  the  debt  has  been  increased  dnr- 
ing  that  period  by  £64,000,000;  and 
that  the  nation  was  running,  under 
his  direction,  headlong  into  the  gidf 
of  national  bankruptcy.  He  observes, 
with  a  sigh,  how  moderate  in  com- 
parison, how  cheap  in  expenditore,  and 
pacific  in  conduct,  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.,  which  never 
brought  its  expenditure  up  to 
£40,000,000.  It  is  all  true— it  is 
what  we  predicted  eighteen  years  ago 
would  be  the  inevitablercsult  of  a  demo- 
cratic revolt ;  it^  is  the  consummation 
we  invariably  predicted  of  the  trans- 
ports following  the  fall  of  Charies  X. 
The  republicans,  now  so  loud  in  repro- 
bation of  the  expenditure  of  the  Citizen 
King,  forget  that  his  throne  was  of  their 
own  making;  that  ho  was  a  successfU 
demiocratic  usurper;  that  his  power 
was  established  to  the  sound  of  the 
shouts  of  the  republicans  in  all  Europe, 
amidst  the  smoke  of  the  Barricades. 
A  usurping  government  is  necessarily 
and  invariably  more  costly  than  a 
legitimate  one;  because,  having  lost 
the  loyalty  of  the  heart,  it  has  no 
foundation  to  rest  on,  but  the  terrors 
of  the  senses,  or  the  seductions  of  in- 
terest. It  was  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  William  III.  in  ten  years 
raised  the  expenditure  of  Great  Biritaln 
from  £  1 , 800,000  a-year,  to  £6,000,000 : 
and  that,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  English  government  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  the  national  debt 
had  increased  from  £600,000  to 
£54,000,000.  When  the  moral  and 
cheap  bond  of  loyalty  is  broken, 
government  has  no  resource  bnt  an 
appeal  to  the  passions  or  interests  of 
the  people,  llie  Convention  tried  an 
appeal  to  their  republican  passiona, 
and  they  brought  on  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Napoleon  tried  an  appeal  to 
their  military  passions,  and  he  Drought 
on  the  subjugation  of  France  by 
Europe.  Louis  Philippe,  as  the  onlv 
remaining  resource,  appesded  to  their    / 
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selfish  interests,  aud  he  induced  the 
revolntion  of  1 848.  Mankind  cannot 
escape  from  the  gentle  influence  of 
moral,  obligations,  but  to  fall  under 
the  reaction  of  conquest,  the  debase- 
ment of  corruption,  or  the  government 
of  force. 

But  all  these  governments,  say  the 
republicans,  fell,  because  they  de- 
parted from  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  because  they  became 
corrupted  by  power  as  soon  as  they 
bad  tasted  its  sweets.  But  even  sup- 
posing this  were  true, — supposing 
that  Mirabeau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
Napoleon,  and  Louis  Philippe  were 
all  overthrown,  not  because  they  took 
the  only  method  left  open  to  them  to 
preserve  the  support  of  the  senators, 
but  because  they  departed  from  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution;  do  the 
republicans  not  see  that  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  is  the  most  de- 
cisive condemnation  of  then:  system  of 
government?  Do  they  expect  to  find 
Dberals  more  eloquent  than  Mirabeau, 
republicans  more  energetic  than 
Danton,  socialists  more  ardent  than 
Robespierre,  generals  more  capable 
than  Kapoleon,  citizen  kings  more 
astute  than  Louis  Philippe?  Re- 
publican power  must  be  committed 
to  some  one.  Mankind  cannot  exist 
an  hour  without  a  government :  the 
first  act  of  the  infuriated  and  vic- 
torious rabble  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  to  name  a  Provi- 
sional one.  But  if  experience  has 
proved  that  intellect  the  most 
powerful,  patriotism  the  most  ardent, 
genius  the  most  transcendant,  pene- 
tration the  most  piercing,  experience 
the  most  extensive,  are  invariably 
shipwrecked  amidst  the  temptations 
and  the  shoals  of  newly  acquired  re- 
publican power,  do  they  not  see 
that  it  is  not  a  form  of  government 
adapted  for  the  weakness  of  humanity ; 
and  that  if  the  leadens  of  revolution 
are  not  impelled  to  destruction  by  an 
external  and  overbearing  necessity, 
they  are  infallibly  seduced  into  it  by 
the  passions  which,  amidst  the  novelty 
of  newly  acquired  power,  arise  in 
their  own  breasts?  In  either  case, 
a  revolution  government  must  ter- 
ininate  in  its  own   destruction, — in 


private  sufferings  and  public  dis- 
asters; and  so  it  will  be  with  tho 
government  of  M.  Lamartine  and  that 
of  tho  new  National  Assembly,  as  it 
has  been  with  all  those  which  have 
preceded  it. 

'*  Deus  patiens,"  says  St  Augustin, 
"quia  jetemus."* — What  an  awful 
commentary  on  this  magnificent  text 
have  recent  events  afforded!  Eighteen 
years  ago  Louis  Philippe  forgot  his 
loyalty  and  broke  his  oath ;  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood  elevated  himself 
to  power  by  successful  treason ;  he 
adopted,  if  he  did  not  make,  a  revo- 
lution. He  sent  his  lawful  monarch 
into  exile ;  he  prevented  the  placmg 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  grandson ; 
he  for  ever  severed  France  from  its 
lawful  sovereigns.  What  has  been 
the  result  of  his  usurpation  ?  Where 
are  now  his  enduring  projects,  his 
family  alliances,  his  vast  army,  his 
consolidated  power?  During  seven- 
teen years  he  laboured  with  indefa- 
tigable industry  and  great  ability  to 
establish  his  newly  acquired  authority, 
and  secure,  by  tho  confirmation  of  his 
own  power,  the  perpetual  exile  of  tho 
lawful  sovereign  of  France.  Lpudand 
long  was  the  applause  at  first  bestowed 
by  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  on  the 
usurpation  ;  great  was  the  triumph  of 
the  bourgeoisie  in  every  state  at  see- 
ing a  lawful  monarch  overturned  by 
a  well- concerted  urban  revolt,  and  tho 
National  converted  into  a  Praetorian 
Guard,  which  could  dispose  of  crowns 
at  pleasure.  But  meanwhile  tho  jus- 
tice of  Heaven  neither  slumbered  nor 
slept.  The  means  taken  by  Louis 
Philippe  to  consolidate  his  power,  and 
which  were  in  truth  the  only  ones 
that  remained  at  his  disposal,  con- 
summated his  ruin.  His  steady  ad- 
herence to  peace  dissatisfied  the 
ardent  spirits  which  sought  for  war ; 
his  firm  internal  government  discon- 
certed the  republicans;  his  vast  in- 
ternal expenditure  drew  after  it  a 
serious  embarrassment  of  finance. 
He  could  not  appeal  to  the  loyal  feel- 
ings of  the  generous,  for  he  was  a 
usurper;  he  could  not  rest  on  the 
support  of  the  multitude,  for  they 
would  have  driven  the  state  to 
ruin ;   he  could  not  rally  the  army 
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round  his  throne,  for  they  would  have 
impelled  him  into  war.  Thus  he 
could  rest  only  on  the  selfish  interests ; 
and  ^reat  was  the  skill  with  which  he 
worked  on  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  affairs.  But  a  government 
which  stands  on  selfish  feelings  alone 
is  a  castle  built  on  sand;  the  first 
wind  of  adversity  levels  it  with  the 
dust.  Napoleon's  throne  was  founded 
on  this  principle,  for  he  sacrificed  to 
warlike  selfislmess;  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  same,  for  he  sacrificed  to  paci- 
fic selfishness.  Both  have  undergone 
the  stem  but  just  law  of  retribution. 
An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  has  been  meted  out  to  both. 
To  Napoleon,  who  had  sent  so  many 
foreign  princes  into  banishment,  and 
subverted  so  many  gallant  states,  a 
defeat  in  the  field,  a  melancholy  exile, 
and  unbefricnded  death,  in  a  foreign 
land;  to  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
dethroned  his  lawful  sovereign,  and 
carried  the  standard  of  treason  into 
the  halls  of  the  TuiUeries,  the  fate 
which  he  allotted  to  Charles  X.,  that 
of  being  expelled  with  still  greater 
ignominy  from  the  same  hails^  being 
compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of  the 
stranger,  and  see  his  dynasty  driven 
from  their  usurped  throne  amidst  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

"  If  absolute  power,"  says  M.  De 
Tocqueville,  '*  shall  re-establish  itself 
in  whatever  hands,  in  any  of  the  de- 
mocratic states  of  Europe,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  assume  a  form  imknown 
to  our  fathers.  When  the  great  fa- 
milies and  the  spirit  of  clanship  pre- 
vailed, the  individual  who  had  to 
contend  with  tyranny  never  found  him- 
self alone — he  was  supported  by  his 
clients,  his  relations,  his  friends.  But 
when  the  estates  are  divided,  and  races 
confounded,  where  shall  wo  find  the 
spirit  of  family  ?  What  form  will  re- 
main in  the  influences  of  habit  among 
a  people  changing  perpetually,  where 
every  act  of  tyranny  will  find  a  pre- 
cedent in  i)rcvious  disorders,  where 
every  crime  can  be  justified  by  an  ex- 
ample ;  where  nothing  exists  of  suffi- 
cient antiquity  to  render  its  destruc- 
tion an  object  of  dread,  and  nothing 
can  be  figured  so  new  that  men  are 
afraid  to  engage  in  it  ?    What  resis- 
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tance  would  mannersafford  which  kave 
ahready  received  bo  huudj  ahocks? 
What  would  puUic  (pinion  do,  when 
twenty  persona  do  not  exist  lx»d  to- 
gether by  any  common  tie ;  wUn  joa 
can  no  more  meet  with  n  mm,  a  fii- 
mily,  a  body  corporate,  or  a  diuB  ti 
society,  which  could  represent  or  act 
upon  that  opinion ;  where  each  eitiien 
is  equally  poor,  eqaallj  faiqNitaiit, 
equally  isolated,  and  cam.  cmkf  uppou 
his  individmal  weakneu  to  At  orgmlMed 
strength  of  the  Cenirai  Oowrnmimtt 
To  figure  any  thing  equal  to  tkb  bb- 
ponsu  which  would  than  be  estab- 
lished amongst  na,  we  wonki  raquhe 
to  recur  not  to  our  own  sonsls ;  we 
would  be  forced  to  go  'btudk  to  those 
frightful  periods  of  tynmnr,  when, 
manners  being  corrupted,  oid  reooUec- 
tions  efiaced,  halMts  destroyed,  opi- 
nions wavering,  liberty  derived  of  its 
asylum  under  the  laws,  men  made  a 
sport  of  the  people,  and  princes  wore 
out  the  clemency  of  h^ven  nther 
than  the  patience  of  thdir  snfatteets. 
They  are  blind  indeed  t^  look  far 
democratic  equality  in  the  monarchy 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV."*  What 
a  commentary  on  this  tenihie  pro- 
phecy have  recent  events  Ba]i|iued! 
The  revolutionists  say,  that  Imuice  Is 
entering  the  last  phase  of  the  lerolu- 
tion. — ^It  is  true,  it  is  entering  it;  bat 
it  is  the  last  phase  of  punishment 
to  which  it  is  blindly  hunying.  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  are  about  to  be 
visited  on  the  third  generation.  To 
talk  of  real  freedom,  stable  institn- 
tions,  protected  industry,  social  hap- 
piness, in  such  a  country,  is  out  of  ue 
(luestion.  With  their  own  hands,  in 
the  first  great  convulsion,  tliey  de- 
stroyed aU  the  bulwarks  of  freedom 
in  the  land,  and  nothing  remaias  to 
them,''after  the  madness  of  soGiaUsm 
has  run  its  course,  but  the  equality  of 
despotism.  They  have  thrown  oif 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  Prori- 
dence  will  leave  their  punishment  to 
their  own  hands.  ^^The  Komans," 
says  Gibbon,  **  aspired  to  be  equal: 
they  wera  levelled  bjf  the  tquaikp  of 
Asiatic  bondage.^'* 

Amidst  so  many  moumftil  suljecU 
of  contemplation,  there  is  one  consi* 
deration  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
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▼ieir,  of  great  imporlaiioe  in  the 
praent  conditkm  of  this  ooantry. 
This  rerolvtiaii  in  France  being  a 
rerolt  of  labour  against  capital,  its 
first  principle  is  a  deadly  kottUHtf  to 
UuprimapUoffrot-trodt,  The  recent 
barbaeovs  expolsion  of  the  English 
labonrersfrom  France,  seyeral  thou- 
sands in  nnmber,  after  having  en- 
riched the  country  by  their  labour,  and 
taught  ft  by  their  example,  proves 
what  sympathy  foreign  industry  meets 
with  from  the  great  and  fratemmng 
republic.  The  confiscation  of  their 
hwd-won  earnings  by  the  cessation 
of  the  savings'  banks  to  pay  more 
than  a  tenth  in  cash,  shows  what  they 
have  to  expect  &om  the  justice  and 
solvency  of  its  government  With 
the  rise  of  the  communist  and  socialist 
party  in  France  to  power,  whose 
abomination  is  capital,  whose  idol  is 
labour,  it  may  with  certainty  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  sternest  and  most 
Wibendmg  prohibition  of  British  goods 
will  immediaiely  be  adopted  by  the 
great  philanthropic  and  fraternising 
r^mbik.    All  other  countries  which 
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organs  of  the  prui  Bon  etpeeiaUy 
ofaiurgod  with  the  defence  of  their  inter- 
ests ;  bat  it  behoyet  them  likewise  that 
the  ProYisional  Croyemmemt  should  re- 
main on  its  guard  against  principles 
which  tronZd  be  ^Ul  more  disastrous  under 
txisting  etreumttanea,  H.  Bethmont,  the 
minister  of  commerce,  has  declared,  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  association 
for  the  defSsnoe  of  national  labour,  that 
he  woold  nev«r  grant  fkeiiities  of  which 
the  consequences  would  be  ealenlated  to 
injure  our  mannfiMturenu  We  see  by 
this  declaration  that  the  di^^tions  of 
the  ProTisional  Government  are  good. 
The  very  inquiry  which  is  now  being  held 
to  deyise  means  to  ameliorate  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  operatiyeSy 
ought  to  confirm  the  goremment  in  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  system  uhiek 
protects  industry.  Let  us  inquire  what 
the  consequenee  would  be^  in  fbct,  if  we 
were  fso  imprudent  as  to  sniTer  fbreign 
produce  to  enter  France  ftee  of  duty. 
Political  economy  teaches  us  that  wages 
find  their  balance  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  existing  between  naiions  ; 
but  they  find  their  equilibnnm  by  fklling^ 
and  not  by  rising.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 

we 
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the    great   parent    repubhc,   by  the     ^Vuld  become  the  more  imperious  f^ 


popularising  of  their  institutioDs,  will, 
from  the  iufinence  of  the  labour  party, 
do  the  same.  America  ah'eady  draws 
nineteen  million  dollars,  or  nearly 
£4,000,000  sterling,  from  its  imports, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  direct 
tax  levied  on  the  industry  of  this 
country.  Reciprocity,  always  one- 
sided, will  ere  long  be  absolutely  iso- 
lated.   We  shall  be, 

"  PenituB  divisos  orbe  Britannos,** 

even  more  by  our  policy  than  our 
situation. 

What  chance  there  is  of  free-trade 
doctrines  being  adopted  by  the  present 
socialist  and  free-trade  government  in 
France,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Constitu- 
tionnei: — 

"  Is  not,  in  fact,  the  coDSuraer,  such  as 
the  free-traders  represent  him  to  us,  a 
strange  creation  !  He  is,  as  he  has  been 
wittily  described,  a  fantastic  being — a 
monster  who  has  a  mouth  and  a  stomach 
to  consume  produce,  but  who  has  neither 
legs  to  move  nor  arms  to  work.  We  do 
not  fear  that  the  operative  classes  will 
suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  those 
doctrines.  We  are  aware  that  they  have 
constantly  rejected    them    through  the 


us,  as,  being  placed  opposite  to  England 
in  conditions  of  inferiority,  greater  in 
respect  to  capital,  to  the  means  of  trans- 
port, and  to  the  price  of  matters  of  the 
first  necessity,  we  could  not  redeem  those 
disadvantages  except  by  a  reduction  of 
wages.  This,  in  fact,  would  be  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  operative." — Conititutionnelf 
March  16,1848. 

This  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
republican  and  socialist  triumph  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  and  the 
impulse  given  to  liberal  institutionst 
an  inlet  thereby  opened  to  manu- 
facturing jealousy  all  over  the  world. 
Debarred  thus  from  all  possibility  of 
reciprocal  advantages;  shut  out  for 
ever  from  the  smallest  benefit  in  re- 
turn, is  it  expedient  for  Great  Britain 
to  continue  any  longer  her  concessiona 
to  foreign  industry,  or  incur  the  blast- 
ing imputation  of  a  suicidal  policy 
towards  her  own  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  ungrateful  and  selfish  foreigners^ 
who  meet  concessions  with  prohibi- 
tion, and  industrial  teaching  jvith  sa- 
vage expulsion  from  the  instructed 
territory. 

*'  No  revolution,"  says  Madi       d^ 
Stael,  *^  can  succeed  in  any  o 
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unless  it  is  headed  by  a  portion  of  the 
higher,  and  the  majority  of  the  middle 
classes."  Recent  events  have  af- 
forded another  to  the  many  confir- 
mations which  history  affords  of  this 
important  observation.  Had  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  stood  fii*m, 
the  troops  of  the  line  would  never 
have  wavered ;  the  government  would 
not  have  been  intimidated ;  a  socialist 
revolution  would  have  been  averted ; 
public  credit  preserved ;  the  savings* 
bank,  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  poor — 
the  public  funds,  the  investment  of  the 
middle  classes — saved  from  destruc- 
tion. When  we  contemplate  the 
dreadful  monetary  crisis  which  has 
been  brought  on  in  France  by  the  re- 
volution ;  when  we  behold  the  bank  of 
France  suspending  payments,  and  all 
the  chief  banks  of  the  metropolis  ren- 
dered bankrupt  by  the  shock;  when  we 
behold  wealth  in  ship-loads  flying  from 
its  menaced  shores,  and  destitution  in 
crowds  stalking  through  its  crowded 
and  idle  streets,  we  are  struck 
with  horror,  and  impressed  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  thankfulness  at  the 
good  sense  and  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
middle  classes  in  this  country,  which 
has  so  quickly  crushed  the  efforts  of 
the  seditious  to  involve  us  in  similar 
calamities.  "  The  unbought  loyalty 
of  men, — the  cheap  defence  of  na- 
tions,"— still,  thank  God  !  subsists 
amongst  us.  The  poison  of  infi- 
delity has  not  destroyed  the  moral 
bonds  of  society — the  rolling-stone  of 
revolution  has  not  crushed  the  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  amongst  us.  There 
are  hearts  to  love  their  country — arms 
to  defend  their  Queen — not  less  among 
our  civil  than  our  military  defenders. 
The  pillage  of  Glasgow  on  the  first 


outbreak  of  the  disturbances  there, 
their  speedy  supi»«s8ion,  by  the  enei^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  empire.  It  is  not  in  yain  that 
twenty  thousand  constables  came  for- 
ward to  be  enrolled  in  one  day  in 
Glasgow,  and  eleven  thonsana  in 
Manchester.  We  see  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  the  seditions;  they 
see  what  they  have  to  expect  from 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and 
the  whole  virtuous  part  of  the  lower. 
With  such  dispositions  in  boti^ 
Great  Britain  may  be  exposed  to 
local  disorder  or  momentaiy  alarm, 
but  it  can  never  be  seriously  endan- 
gered, or  undergo  that  worst  of  hoirors 
— a  social  revolution.  Nor  will  she, 
with  such  dispositions  in  her  people, 
be  less  prepared  to  assert  the  ancient 
glory  of  her  arms,  should  circnm- 
stances  render  that  alternative  neces- 
sary. She  has  no  internal  reforms 
to  make  that  she  cannot  achieve 
peaceably,  by  the  means  which  her 
constitution  adOfords.  Her  giant  strength 
slumbers,  not  sleeps.  Our  ships  of 
war,  in  the  noble  words  of  Mr  Can- 
ning, ^*  how  soon  one  of  those  stu- 
pendous masses,  now  reposing  on 
their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness, — 
how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  pa- 
triotism, or  of  necessity,  it  would 
assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated 
thing,  instinct  with  life  and  motion — 
how  soon  it  would  ruffle,  as  it  were, 
its  swelling  plumage — how  qniddy 
it  would  put  forth  all  its  beanty  and 
its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  ele- 
ments of  strength,  and  awaken  its 
dormant  thunder  I" — how  soon  would 
the  flag  of  Waterloo  again  be  nnfhiled 
to  the  breeze ! 
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A  GERMAN  DnTY. 

TTie  following  is  a  very  loose  imitation  of  a  popular  German  air. 

While  life's  early  friends  still  sorroand  ns, 

Yet  another  bright  hoar  let  ns  pass, 
And  wake  the  old  rafters  around  as 

With  the  song  and  the  circling  glass. 

For  it  cannot  thas  long  hold  together 

Here  under  the  changeable  moon ; 
To  bloom  for  a  time,  then  to  wither. 

Is  the  lot  of  all,  Later  or  soon. 

Then  here's  to  the  many  good  fellows 
Who  before  us  have  tippled  and  laugh'd  ; 

Be  they  under  the  turf  or  the  billows, 
To  them  let  this  goblet  be  quafTd. 

That  if,  after  us,  others  as  merry 

Shall  keep  ap  as  joyous  a  train. 
One  bumper  of  port  or  of  sherry 

To  us  in  our  turn  they  may  drain — 

As  they  keep  up  the  charter  of  joyance. 

As  by  us  was  maintained  in  our  day ; 
Not  to  drown  dull  care  and  annoyance. 

Not  ignobly  to  moisten  our  clay ; — 

But  to  raise  an  extempore  shrine, 

Where  Momus,  revisiting  earth, 
May  find  humour  and  whim  yet  divine. 

And  the  glorious  spirit  of  mirth. 

For  'twas  not  we  were  reckless  of  duty. 

Or  the  sterner  requirements  of  life ; 
'Twas  not  we  were  mindless  of  beauty. 

Or  are  now,  of  home,  children,  and  wife  ; 

But  'tis, — that  the  wandering  hours 

Have  a  singular  frolicsome  way 
Of  scattering  the  fairest  of  flowers 

O'er  moments  of  fellowship  gay ; 

When  fancy  leads  off  to  a  measure 

That  youth  might  mistake  for  its  own, 
As  its  wont  were  to  seek  after  pleasure, 

With  feeling  and  wit  for  its  tone ; 

And  so  vivid  and  bright  the  ideal 

Her  fairy-light  shows  us  the  while, 
That  wisdom  asks  nothing  more  real. 

And  genius  applauds  with  a  smile. 

Mac. 
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TWO  SCmSXTS. 
BY  OBOBOB  UUMTLY  GQBIKMIL 

MONT  BLAKG. 

AN  IMAOINARY  80NNBT,  BY  SIR  WALTBR  SCOTT,  WHILB  COVPfWIifO  HIS  8WI88  8T0RT, 

▲NNB  OP  GBIB&STBIN. 

[When  Captain  Sherwill  and  Dr  Edmund  Clark  ascended  to  the  smnmit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  they  were  much  sarprised  to  obserYe  the  greater  apparent  distance  and 
feebler  splendour  of  the  moon  and  stars.  ^  The  clondlsss  canopy  of  heayen  was  of 
a  yery  dark  blue,  but  with  a  slight  reddishness  in  the  tinge,  so  as  rather  to  resem- 
ble a  beautiful  deep  violet  than  indigo.  .  .  .  The  yanlt  of  hearen  appeared 
prodigiously  high  and  distant.  After  two  days'  march  upward,  the  Hue  expatue 
seemed  to  have  receded  from  us  muck  fatter  than  we  had  dimbtd  totoarde  it.  •  .  • 
Perhaps  there  are  few  phenomena  (adds  Dr  Clark,)  so  caloalated  to  take  an  im- 
pressiye  hold  of  the  imagination.*'] 

When  bold  Emprise,  hy  thrilling  hopes  and  (bars 
Alternate  sway'd,  bath  each  dread  peril  passed. 
And  Mont  Blanc's  snow-boand  summit  reached  at  last ; 

Remoter  shine  th'  eternal  starry  spheres^ 

More  distant  walks  the  moon  ^mid  dai'kest  bine, 
Heaven's  cloudless  dome  dilates,  and  higher  seems ; 

And  way-worn  pilgrim  sees,  with  wondVing  Tiew, 
Each  star  decline,  and  pale  its  wonted  b^uns ! 

So,  when  Ambition  hath  from  lifers  low  vale 
Our  footsteps  lured,  when,  danger^s  path  defied, 

WeVe  gain'd  at  length,  with  fortune's  fav'rinff  gale, 
The  "  promised  land," — the  pinnacle  of  pride, — 

The  phantom  Bliss  thus  mocks  our  cheated  eyes. 

For,  as  we  mount,  the  dear  delusion  flies ! 


TO 


Mrrkness,  Sincerity,  and  Candour,  seem 
Enshrined  in  that  sweet  smile,  and  calm,  clear  brow; 

Nor  less  within  thy  blue  eye's  witching  beam. 
Affection  warm,  and  Sympathy  with  wo ; 

Goodness  and  Grace  ineffable  illume 
Thy  mien  : — when  Music  melts  thy  thrilling  tone. 
How  could  my  heart  its  magic  pow'r  disown? 

Thy  siren  strains  oft  snatch  me  from  the  gloom, 

The  dream-like  forms,  the  anguish,  and  turmoil, 
That  haunt  the  Past.    Alas !  too  soon  again — 

As  on  yon  stormy  strand  the  seas  recoil, 
Some  weed  sweeps  back  into  its  wave-worn  den  ♦ — 

Wild  Mem'ry's  spells  resume  their  wonted  might, 

And  sternly  shroud  me  from  thy  world  of  light  I 


*  These  lines  were  composed  on  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  in  view  of  a  wild 
sea-cave,  the  extent  of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  AUantio  rolls  into  it 
with  such  fury  during  a  tempest,  that  the  spray  rises  like  smoke  from  an  orifice  in  the 
rock  resembling  a  chimney,  at  some  distance  from  the  month  of  the  cave.  This 
singular  and  startling  effect  has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  popular  name  of  this 
remarkable  cavern— //«//'«  Lum,  Scott  would  have  been  pleased  with  it,  and  its 
romantic  legends  of  mermaids,  &c. 
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Adirondacks,    and    was    advancing 
through  the  forest  towards  the  lands 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  suddenly  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  strong  party  of 
that  nation,  who  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  decline  afi  encounter.    On  the 
contrar}",  setting  np  their  warwhoop, 
they  advanced  pell-mell  to  the  attack. 
The  Frenchmen,  betaking  themselves 
to  an  ambuscade,  made  ready  to  re- 
cwe  them  with  their  fusils;  while 
their  savage  allies  awaited  the  foe 
with  their  usual  coolness  and  con- 
tempt of  danger.    The  Iroquois  were 
the  more  numerous,  and,  elated  by 
their  apparent  superiority,  came  down 
with  the  sweeping  violence  of  a  whirl- 
wind.    The  Adirondacks  seemed  in 
their  eyes  as  chaff ;  and  with  howls 
and  hatchets  they  were  just  pouncing 
uj>on  their  prey,  when  the  blazing 
fusils  of  Champlain  and  his  comrades 
laid  the  foremost  of  the  Iroquois  war- 
riors in  the  dust.    The  remainder  fled 
into  the  wilderness  with  the   most 
frantic  outcries  of  astonishment  and 
despair.    It  was  the  first  volley  of 
fire-arms  that  ever  reached  the  ear  or 
the  lieart  of  an  Iroquois — the  first 
that  ever  startled  the  echoes  of  that 
lake,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to 
tremble  beneath  the  bello^\ing  thun- 
ders of  navies.    They  were  defeated 
they  knew  not  how  ;  but  they  retired 
to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  muttering 
the  deadliest  vows  of  revenge.    It  so 
happened  that  another  collision  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  soon  after  on  the 
Sarirel — a  little  river,  much  broken  by 
rapids,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  make  their  wav  to  the  sea. 
There  was  among  the  Algonquins  a 
bold  and  dashing  'chief  whose  name 
was  Pisquaret.     He  had  made  an  in- 
cursion against  the  Iroquois,  and  was 
laden  with  the  scalps  which  he  had 
taken  from  an  Indian  village  which  he 
surprised  at  night  and  completely  de- 
stroyed.   As  ho  was  navigating  the 
rapids  of  the  Saurel  with  his  Adiron- 
dacks and  several  Frenchmen,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  powerful  armament  of 
Iroquois,  who  immediately  bore  down 
upon  him,  with  great  advantage  irom 
the  current.    The  treacherous  Algon- 
quins feigned  to  ^ve  themselves  up 
for  lost,  and,  setting  up  the  death-song 
of  the  Adirondacks,  appeared  to  await 
their  inevitable  fiitc.     The  French- 
men, throwing  themselves  flat  In  the 


batteanx,  and  resting  the  muzzles  of 
their   carbines    upon    the    gunnels, 
coolly  calculated   the  effects  of  the 
coming  discharge ;  but  Pisquaret  and 
his  warriors   raised   their  voices  in 
chanting  the  yictories  of  their  tribe, 
inflaming  the  Iroquois  by  Taunts  of 
injuries  which  they  had  done  them, 
and  defying  them  in  return  not  to 
spare  any  torture  in  seeing  how  the 
Algonquins  could  die.      The  exas- 
perated foe  was  just  peaUng  the  war- 
cry,  when  the  deadly  bltze  of  the 
carbines  changed  thefar  exultation  in 
a  moment  to  howls  of  agony  and  dis- 
may.    But  these  were  tricks  which 
could  not  be  repeated ;  and,  long  after, 
the  empire  of  the  Grande  Monarqne 
paid  deariy  for  these  frolics  in  the 
unpruned  wilderness.      Those   who 
are  fond  of  tracing  the  greatest  poli- 
tical events  and  changes  to  accidents 
inconsiderable  in   themselves,    have 
maintained  that  the  first  vdley  of 
fire-arms  that  startled  the  echoes  of 
L^e  Champliuu,  decided  the   fate 
and  fixed  the  limits  of  French  domi- 
nion in  America.    Nor  is  this  theory 
to  be  lightly  dismissed  as  fkndfhl;  for 
it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  subse- 
quent spread  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
over    the    hunting-grounds    of  the 
Mohawks,  and  through  them  to  the 
further  west,  was  owing  to  the  fkvour- 
able  treaties  which  the  English  were  . 
able  to  effect  with  the  Iroquois  in 
the  days   of  their  power, — ^treaties 
which,  had  thev  been  secured  by  the 
French,  would  have  opened  llie  whole 
rc^on  now  called  New  York  to  their 
countrymen,  and  filled  it  with  a  mon- 
grel population  under  the  absolute 
control  of  Jesuits   and  political  ad- 
venturers.    Nor  can  any  thing  be 
ascertained  more  decisive  of  what  was 
at  first  a  game  and  a  problem,  than 
the  collisions  I  have  described.    The 
Iroquois  soon  fbund  out  the  secret  of 
their  discomfiture,  and  associated  the 
name  of  a  Frenchman  Tri^  that  of 
the  Algonquins  in   their   inveterate 
hatred.   And  when  they  in  ton  found 
Pale-faces  to  seek  their  alUanoe,  and 
supply  them  with  arms,  they  became 
the  barrier  of  British  enteiprise  agafaut 
the  encroachments  of  Fhusce ;  and  so 
it  was  that  the  beantifhl  vale  of  Mo* 
hawk,  the  shores  (^  Erie  a&d(hitario« 
and  the  rugged  monntaina  of  Ter- 
mont,  jcame  to  be  filled  with  the  sons 
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of  EndUhmen,  and  not  with  the 
dwarfish  ovcvgrowth  of  the  French 
Canadian  provinces.  Tho  lawa,  dvil 
institutions,  and  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land thus  fonnd  a  footing  in  that  great 
territory,  which,  as  more  or  less  in- 
flnencing  all  the  other  members  of  the 
American  confcdcracj,  is  called  the 
empire  state : — and  perhaps  the  hells 
that  ring  for  tho  English  service 
thronghoat  that  rcpon  wonld  havo 
been  tolling  for  the  Latin  mass,  bat 
for  those  early  enconnters  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Champlnin. 

Otir  delay  at  Whitehall  was  owing  to 
ablnnderofFreke's.  He  had  assured  ns 
that  we  wonld  certainly  arrive  in  time 
to  take  the  steamer  down  the  lake  to 
St  John's;  bnt  it  had  been  several 
hoars  on  its  way  when  we  arrived  at 
the  inn.  Since  the  bnming  of  a 
steamer  several  years  before,  there  had 
been  bat  one  on  these  waters ;  and  as 
it  was  now  on  its  downward  trip,  it 
conld  not  again  leave  Whitehall  for 
several  days.  Here  was  a  pretty 
mesa  for  some  half-dozen  of  as ! 

There  was  nothing  for  ns  bnt  bed- 
time ;  and  poor  enough  beds  it  brought 
ns.  I  was  np  before  tho  snn  had 
fotmd  a  chance  to  send  a  squint  into 
the  town  over  its  rocky  eastern  wall ; 
and  I  wonder  not  that  the  sun  ia  slow 
to  visit  it,  for  it  is  altogether  a  dis- 
agreeable hole.  For  tins  I  was  nn- 
prepared.  Whitehall  hath  a  royal 
prestige,  and  the  notion  of  the  head  of 
a  lake  had  given  mo  the  pleasing  ex- 
pectation of  a  pictnresqne  little  har- 
bonr,  and  a  romantic  water  view. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
harboar  is  well  called  the  basin ;  and 
"Wood-creek,  the  canal,  and  the  lake, 
jnst  here,  arc  all  ditches  together. 
Vessels  of  different  sorts  and  sizes  Ho 
hnddled  and  crowded  at  their  con- 
ftnencc,  and  the  waters  are  precisely 
of  the  colour  of  cafi-mi-lmt!  Shade 
of  merrv  Charies,  how  came  they  to 
ch  ange  Skenesborongh  into  Whitehall  ? 

I  have  compared  the  ditch-water  to 
HMjg-au-lait ;  bnt  all  I  can  say  of  my 
breakfast  Is,  that  its  coffee  was  not 
comparable  to  ditch-water.  Freke 
was  despatched  to  look  us  out  a  vessel 
wining  to  take  as  any  where,  for  stor- 
ing here  was  out  of  the  question.  He 
had  given  ns  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place  as  Kaw-ko-kaie-na,  asBoring  ns 
that  this  enptioniona  polysyllable  was 


iZ'-'oil  Iroqnois  for  the  place  where  thry 
'■iichJUh.  This  little  item  of  know- 
\i-<\'xt  proved  to  ns  a  dangerous  thing, 
("V  it  suceested  a  fishing  excursion  to 
111!  up  the  hours  of  Frekc's  anticipated 
atiseiice.  Wo  rowed  ourselves  for 
■iomi^  distance  along  a  narrow  channel, 
«iflL  marshes  on  both  sides,  which 
I<>i>ked  like  the  stronghold  of  tliat  co- 
hort of  agacs  and  forers  whidi,  sino) 
ilu'  days  of  PromeChens,  havo  do- 
li-liledin  bnming  and  shaking  the 
race  of  mortals.  Wood-creek  throwa 
iiHPlf  into  the  basin  with  a  foaming 
cataract  of  waters;  and  beyond  tho 
marshes  are  precipitons  walls  of  rocks, 
that  confine  tho  view.  Those  rocka 
(hey  call  the  Heights;  and  I  donbt  not 
they  would  look  well  at  a  distance, 
hut  the  mischief  ii,  there  'f  no  viewing 
thom  in  so  favourable  a  way.  They 
rise  lilie  a  natural  Bastile,  and  so  near 
_v(uij'  nose,  that  your  only  prospect  a 
jifiTiendicular ;  and  j-ou  aro  conso- 
'liiuTitly  obliged  to  think  more  of  your 
noije  than  the  prospect.  In  the  moon- 
Ii4;lit,  the  eveiung  before,  I  did  think 
tliere  was  something  magnifieent 
iibout  the  Heights;  bnt  this  impression, 
jikf'  othorvisionsof  the  night,  did  not 
survive  the  daybreak.  I  should  IhiiUc 
a  geologist  or  a  stono-misoa  might 
find  them  interesting ;  and  an  unpnu- 
cipled  inhabitant  of  AVhitehall,  oat  of 
piitience  with  liffe  in  snch  a  place,  or 
emulous  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho,  would 
doubtless  And  them  suitable  to  the  ne- 
farious purpose  of  breaking  his  neck. 
This  is  all  I  can  say  for  them  ;  and  aa 
lor  the  fishing  excursion,  we  soon  gava 
it  up,  and  paddled  back  to  the  qiiaj-, 
ant  of  patience  with  Freke  for  Ua 
in^tmctions  in  Indian  philology,  and 
heartily  tired  of  attempting  to  cnlch 
Qsh  in  Knw-ko-kaw-na. 

Freke,  for  once  in  his  life,  had  been 
employed  to  some  tnupoae.  Ho  met 
us  on  the  quay,  nnif  immediately  con- 
dncted  us  to  a  gay  little  .sloop,  to  which 
he  had  already  transferred  our  luggage, 
and  which  was  ready  for  a  start  down 
the  lake  to  Plattsbnrgh,  We  were 
introdnced  to  a  raw-boned,  harc- 
fhroated  Vermonler  as  "  Captaiu 
Pnslier,"  and,  ratifjing  the  bargain  of 
our  cfimraissarj-,  were  soon  snugly  on 
hoard  his  vessel ;  of  winch  I  regret 
thnt  I  forget  the  name,  Ihongh  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  letters  that  ahouo 
on  the  painted  stoma  we  passed — 
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such  as  the  Macdonongh,  the  Congress, 
the  Green-Mountain-Boj,  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Whatever  was  its 
name,  its  deck  contained  several  bas- 
kets of  vegetables  and  joints  of  meat, 
which  gave  ns  promise  of  a  good  din- 
ner ;  and  scarcely  were  we  under 
weigh,  before  Sambo  the  cook  began 
to  pare  tnmips,  and  grin  from  ear  to 
car  over  savomy  coUops  of  mutton, 
which  he  was  submitting  to  some  in- 
cipient process  of  cookery. 

We  were  favoured  with  a  good 
breeze ;  but  the  channel  of  which  I 
have  spoken  seemed  to  drag  its  length 
like  an  Alexandrine.  We  reached  a 
place  where  it  is  so  narrow,  and  makes 
an  angle  so  abrupt,  that  there  is  a  con- 
trivance on  the  bank  which  steamers 
are  obliged  to  employ  in  turning.  It 
is  best  described  by  the  name  which 
has  be^n  given  to  it  by  the  sailors,  from 

**  A  pigmr  scnper  wi*  his  fiddle, 
"WhA  used  at  trytte  and  fiun  to  driddle, 
Wi'  hand  on  haunch,  and  upward  e*e.** 

They  call  it  the  Fiddler's  Elbow;  and 
as  it  seems  the  limit  of  Whitehall,  we 
were  glad  to  double  the  cape  as  speedily 
as  possible.  A  squadron  of  ducks  that 
were  puddling  in  the  dirty  water  of  the 
marshes  gave  point  to  a  quotation  from 
Voltaire,  with  which  one  of  our  com- 
pany paid  his  parting  compliments  to 
Kttw-ko'kaw-na,  as  its  author  did  to 
Holland — Adieu!  canards^  canaUks^ 
canaux. 

After  clearing  this  place,  we  found 
an  object  of  interest  m  the  decaying 
hulks  of  the  two  flotillas  that  came  to 
an  engagement  in  Plattsburgh  bay,  in 
the  year  1814.  The  British  and  Ainc- 
rica  galleys  lay  there  rotting  together, 
with  manv  marks  of  the  sharp  action 
in  which  they  had  well  borne  their  part. 
The  more  imposing  proportions  of  Cap- 
tain Downie's  flag-ship  the  Confianco 
arrested  our  particular  attention.  She 
was  a  sheer  hulk,  charred  and  begrimed 
by  Arc,  and  a  verdant  growth  of  grass 
was  sprouting  from  her  seams  and  ho- 
nourable scars.  A  few  years  before, 
she  was  a  gallant  frifi;ate,  cruising  upon 
the  open  lake,  and  bearing  proudly 
in  the  fight  the  red-cross  of  St  Greorge. 
Her  commander  fell  upon  her  deck  in 
the  first  moment  of  the  action ;  and 
after  a  fierce  engagement^  during  which 
she  received  105  round-shot  in  her  hull, 
she  was  surrendered.  There  was 
something  in  the  sight  of  these  rival 
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squadrons  thus  rotting  side  by  6ide> 
that  might  have  inspured  a  moralist 
How  many  brave  fcolowa  that  onoe 
trode'  theur  decks  were  likewise  moul- 
daing  in  the  dust  of  death !  Bat  in 
another  view  of  th^  matter  there  was 
something  inspiring.  They  Were  a 
witness  of  peace  between  the  two  na- 
tions who  hold  Lake  Champlain  be- 
tween them :  and  long  may  it  oe  before 
either  shall  wish  to  recall  them  from 
the  nothingness  into  which  they  have 
long  since  crumbled ! 

Tno  lake  becomes  gradaally  wider, 
and  though  not  remanaUe  for  beanty, 
affords  scenes  to  ensage  the  eye  and 
occupy  the  mind.  It  is  rather  riv«r 
scenery,  than  what  we  natorally  asso- 
ciate with  lakes.  On  the  left  are  the 
mountain  ridges  that  divide  its  wa- 
ters from  those  of  Lake  Gecn^;  on 
the  right,  is  the  rocky  bonndary  of 
Vermont.  The  lake  occupies  the 
whole  defile,  lying  veiy  ndiriy  due 
north  and  south.  As  we  apprcMched 
Hconderoga,  the  region  became  mora 
mountainous,  and  the  view  waa  con- 
sequently more  attractive.  Before  us 
on  the  east  was  Mount  LoidependencOr 
and  just  opposite,  on  the  west,  rose 
the  bold  height  of  Mount  Defiance, 
completely  covering  the  fortress, 
which  we  knew  lurked  behind  it  to 
the  north.  By  the  help  of  a  good 
wind,  we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  outlet  of  Lake  G^yrge 
debouches.  It  comes  into  Lake  Cluun- 
plain,  apparently  from  the  north-west, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Defiance;  the 
lake  making  a  bend  and  ^rindiue 
eastward ;  and  between  the  li^e  and 
the  outlet,  on  a  slopinff  and  partiiJ]^ 
wooded  promontory  of  some  non^hea 
feet  in  height,  rise  the  rough  bnt^e- 
turesque  ruins  of  Ticonderoga.  Iney 
present  an  appearance  not  usual  in 
American  scene^ ;  and  haviuff  eveiy 
charm  of  association  which  indiaat 
French,  British,  and  patriotic  waiftrs 
can  throw  around  such  places,  are 
naturally  enough  endeared  to  Ame- 
ricans, and  gratifying  to  the  cnrioai^ 
of  travellers. 

This  fortress  was  originally  built  by 
the  French,  in  1756;  and  subse- 
quently, until  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Defiance  by  Burgoyne  proved  its  ex- 
posure to  attack  on  that  point,  it  was 
contested,  captured,  and  recaptured, 
and  held  by  French,  Englisn,  and 
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ricans,  as  a  stronghold  of  mastery 
power.  It  commanded  the  are- 
bo  the  Hudson,  and  the  pass  to 
i  George.  The  name  Ticondero^, 
liich  every  ear  most  detect  a  sig- 
int  beauty,  is  said  to  denote,  in 
[ndian  dialect,  the  noise  of  the 
ticts  in  the  outlet ;  but  the  French 
d  the  fort  Carillon,  and  after- 
Is  Yaudreuil,  in  honour  of  one  of 
goyemors  in  Acadie,  the  Marquis 
audreuil.  In  1757,  when  Mont- 
(who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Que- 
wo  years  afterwards)  was  making 
xpedition  against  the  English  forts 
ake  George,  he  remained  at  this 
;  awaiting  that  powerful  rein- 
ment  of  savages,  whose  treachery 
ihirst  for  blood  rendered  the  cam- 
1  80  lamentably  memorable.  To 
who  stands,  as  I  did,  on  that 
tifid  peninsula,  and  surveys  the 
i  scene  of  land  and  water — sails 
Lening  civilised  commerce,  and  a 
ng  village  in  Vermont,  exhibiting 
f  mark  of  prosperous  thrift — it 
B  incredible  that  within  the  life- 

of  persons  yet  surviving,  that 
scene  was  alive  with  savage  na- 
who  called  it  their  own,  and  gave 
whom  they  would ;  but  of  whom 
[ng  remains  but  wild  traditions, 
the  certainty  that  they  have  been. 

only  forty-three  years  before 
sh  and  American  flotillas  were 
ending  for  this  lake,  in  sight  of  a 
je  with  spires,  and  with  none 
r  than  civilised  arts  of  war,  the 
J  waters  were  covered  with  two 
Ired  canoes  of  Nipistingues,  Ab- 
3,  Amenekis,  and  Algonquins, 
ling  their  way  to  the  massacre  of 
*itish  force  in  a  fortress  at  the 
.  of  Lake  George.  From  Father 
baud,  a  Jesuit  priest  who  accom- 
ed  them,  the  particulars  of  that 
idition  have  been  handed  down, 
lescribes  the  savages  as  bedaubed 

green,  yellow,  and  vermillion ; 
ned  with  glistening  ornaments, 
jifts  of  their  allies;  their  heads 
en,  saving  their  scalp-locks,  which 
from  their  heads  like  crests,  stif- 
1  with  tallow,  and  decorated  with 
Is  and  feathers  ;  their  chiefs  bedi- 
d  with  finery,  and  each  nation 
arked  under  wild  but  appropriate 
jns.  Such  were  the  Christians 
whom  Father  Roubaud  travelled 
laplain,  and  whom  he  led  against 


his  fellow  Christiana  like  another 
Peter  the  Hermit  pursuing  Turks.  It 
is  the  plague  of  Popery  that  it  often 
6xpencis  itself  in  inspiring  the  deepest 
rehgious  sentiment,  without  implant- 
ing the  least  religious  principle.  The 
Italian  bandit  kneels  at  a  wayside 
crucifix,  to  praise  God  and  the  Virgin 
for  the  plunder  he  has  takQn  with  blood- 
shed; the  Irish  priest,  at  the  altar, 
devotes  to  death  his  nnoffendingneigfa- 
hours,  with  the  very  lips  which,  as  he 
believes,  have  just  enclosed  the  soul, 
body,  and  divinity  of  the  world*8  Re- 
deemer ;  and  the  Jesuit  missionary  of 
New  Fiance  bad  no  scruple  in  con- 
secrating with  the  most  awM  rites  of 
religion,  an  expedition  whose  object 
was  the  scalps  of  baptised  men,  and 
whose  results  were  the  massacre  of 
women  and  children.  The  holy  father 
himself  is  particular  to  relate  the  fact 
that  he  celebrated  a  mass  before  tiie 
embarkation,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  securing  the  Divine  blessing,  and  he 
compliments  the  fervour  with  iHiidi 
the  savaffes  assisted  at  the  solemnity ! 
He  had  described  the  English  to  them 
as  a  race  of  blasphemers,  and  th^,  at 
least,  were  not  to  blame  for  embark- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  crusaders  ^^  agidnst 
black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens.** 
Daily,  for  a  whole  week,  as  the  arma- 
ment advanced,  did  the  wily  Jesuit 
land  them  on  one  of  the  maxiy  isles 
that  gem  the  lower  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  purpose  to  renew  the 
august  sacrament  of  the  altar  before 
their  eyes :  and  he  describes  these 
savages  as  chantine  the  praises  of 
the  Lamb  of  Crod,  with  a  fervour  fh)m 
which  he  augured  the  consummation  of 
their  character  as  Christians.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  they  descried  with  joy 
the  French  lilies  as  they  waved  over 
the  walls  of  CariUon ;  and  in  order  to 
make  their  approach  more  imposing, 
they  immediately  arranged  their  ca- 
noes under  their  ensigns,  and  advanced 
in  battle  array.  From  the  height  on 
which  I  stood,  Montcalm  beheld  his 
allies,  on  a  bright  July  morning,  their 
hatchets  and  tomahawks  gleaming  in 
the  sun ;  their  standards  and  scfup- 
locks  fluttering  in  the  breeze;  and 
their  thousand  paddles  hurrying  them 
through  the  waves  of  that  beantiftil 
water :  such  a  sight  as  no  eye  wHl  ever 
see  again.  To  a  nobl  n  f 
the  gallantries  of  Ve  ii. 
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have  been  a  spectacle  full  of  wild  and 
romantic  interest ;  and  the  picture  is 
altogether  such  a  one  as  anj  imagi- 
nation  may  delight  to  reproduce. 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  even 
now  but  fourscore  years  and  ten  since 
such  a  scene  was  a  terrible  reality, 
how  striking  the  reflection  that  it  has 
as  absolutely  yanished  from  the  earth, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  revlyal,  as  the 
display  of  tournaments,  and  the  more 
formidable  pageants  of  the  Crusades. 

The  following  year  an  expedition 
against  this  fort  was  made  by  the 
gallant  Abercrembie,  who  approached 
it  from  Lake  6coi*gc,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  it  by  storm.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  Lord  Howe  fell  in  this  assault 
before  the  walls ;  but  in  fact  he  fell 
the  day  before,  while  leading  an  ad- 
vanced guard  through  the  forest. 
Ticonderoga  was  garrisoned  by  about 
four  thousand  men — Frcncli,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians — and  their  en- 
trenchments were  defended  by  almost 
impregnable  outworks.  The  British 
troops  nevertheless  made  the  attack 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  in 
spite  of  a  murderous  fire,  foi*ced  their 
way  to  the  walls,  and  even  scaled 
them,  to  be  immediately  cut  down. 
But  after  repeated  assaults,  and  the 
loss  of  two  thousand  men.  General 
Abererombie  was  forced  to  desist 
from  the  attempt;  and  the  French 
kept  the  post  for  a  time.  It  of  course 
became  English  in  the  following  .year, 
when  the  French  power  in  Amencawas 
destroyed  by  the  taking  of  Quebec. 

I  have  already  referred  to  its  seizure 
by  the  eccentric  Ethan  Allen,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  American  war  In 
1776.  This  officer  was  a  native  of 
Tcrmont,  who  had  been  an  infidel 
preacher,  and  was  notorious  as  the 
editor  of  the  first  deistical  publication 
that  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press.  The  revolution  was  hardly 
begun,  when  the  province  of  Connec- 
ticut gave  him  a  commission  to  cap- 
ture Ticonderoga.  With  about  three 
hundred  of  his  hardy  **  Green- 
mountain-boys,"  he  was  hastening 
to  the  spot,  when  he  fell  in  with 
Arnold,  bearing  a  similar  commission 
from  Massachusetts.  After  some  dis- 
pute as  to  the  command,  Allen  was 
made  loader,  and  Arnold  his  assistant. 
They  arrived  by  night  on  the  Vermont 
shore,  opposite  the  fort.    There  they 


found  a  lad  who  had  been  accaitioped 
to  visit  the  fort  vverr  day  with  pro- 
visions and  pedlars  waiea,  and 
crossing  by  hia  dhreetUms,  withoit 
noise,  wey  were  ahown  %  aeeni  lai 
covered  entrance  into  the  Ibrt  itMlt 
Climbing  np  through  this  pHsa«» 
Allen  led  his  men  within  tlM  walli, 
and  drew  them  up  in  the  area  of  the 
fortress,  haying^sileneed  and  diaartud 
the  only  sentry  who  gnaided  the 
entrance.  The  commander  of  the 
post,  who  hardly  knew  there  was  war, 
was  actnallT  startled  from  his  deep, 
by  Allen*s  demand  for  its  sanenda. 
The  drowsy  officer  mqnired — "By 
what  authority?"  And  was  answered 
by  Allen,  half  in  banter  and  half  in 
bombastic  earnest, — ^^  In  the  mame  of 
the  Great  Jehovah^  and  of  the  Coati- 
nental  Congress!"  To  one  in  hi» 
straits,  with  a  sword  at  his  naked 
breast,  such  a  reply,  however  nnintel- 
ligible,  was  sufficiently  oyeipowering, 
and  the  post  was  svrrendereawithoot 
resistance.  Its  redaction  in  1777,  by 
Bnrgoyne,  has  been  already  desciibed; 
but  Ticonderoga  is  for  ever  endeared 
to  Americans  nom  the  fact,  ttiat  the 
flag  of  their  independence  was  so  eariy 
given  to  the  breese  from  its  summit. 

A  guide,  who  called  liimaelf  Enoch 
Gold,  led  me  over  the  ruins.  He 
pretended  to  have  been  with  St  Clair, 
and  to  have  seen  Burgoyne  and  his 
men  on  Mount  Defiance.  He  showed 
us  the  way  through  which  AUen  gamed 
Ids  entrance,  and  took  us  down  into 
the  vaults  and  magaaines.  A  guliter- 
ranean  apartment  was  sliown  as  a 
kitchen,  and  the  old  ieUow  dedacedhe 
had  eaten  bread  hot  out  of  its  ovens. 
We  gave  the  soi-disfmi  veteran  the 
liber^  rewards  of  a  hero ;  but  I  sus- 
pect we  were  paying  him  for  hlB  imagi- 
nation, rather  than  for  his  hardships. 

The  shadows  of  the  fortress  were 
beginning  to  lengthen  on  tlie  lake 
before  we  returned  to  our  bark.  The 
mountains  of  Vermont,  which  are 
mostly  well  wooded,  looked  bri^tiv 
green  in  the  broad  sunshine,  and 
tempted  us  to  wish  we  had  time  for 
an  excursion  to  their  heights.  It  was 
afterwards  my  happiness  to  go  into 
Vermont,  on  a  visit  to  Lake  Dnnmore, 
which  lies  among  its  mountains,  sad 
supplies  delicious  fish.  I  fonnd^  it 
a  truly  Arcadian  region,  abounding 
with  streams  and  pasturages,  and  rich 
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in  flocks  and  herds.  It  breeds  a  nigged 
race  of  men,  with  some  characteristics 
decidedly  Swiss.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  a  Switzer ,  who  had  come  to  settle 
in  America,  preferred  these  diminutiye 
Alps,  with  their  lakes  and  mountaineer 
IMpalation,  to  any  other  part  of  the 
country  ;  and,  fixing  his  dwelling  ac- 
cordingly, soon  ceas^  to  be  home-siek, 
and  sigh  at  the  ranz  des  vaches. 

Crown  Point,  the  twin  sister  of 
Ticonderoga,is  only  ten  miles  beyond; 
but  we  did  not  reach  it  as  soon  as  we 
had  expected,  for  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tack. 
Every  now  and  then,  the  man  at  the 
helm,  which  was  our  gallant  captain 
himself,  would  cry  out, — "  Heads ! " 
and  the  boom  would  come  sweeping 
across  the  deck,  with  woe  to  the  head 
that  wore  a  hat,  or  did  not  bow  soon 
enough  to  save  it.  Several  times  I 
expected  to  see  our  friend  Freke  car- 
ried overboard  bodily,  and  engulfed 
like  another  Corlaer ;  for  so  profoundly 
was  he  engaged  with  his  cigar,  as  he 
sat,  or  rather  squatted,  on  the  hatdies, 
that  the  captain's  monotonous  warning 
failed  to  alarm  him  till  the  whole 
company  had  echoed  ^^  Heads  I^'  and, 
with  other  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tionate solicitude,  forced  him  to  fall 
on  all-fours. 

At  Crown  Point  the  lake  greatly 
improves.  The  water  appears  much 
clearer,  and  the  width  of  the  lake  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  fourfolded.  It  con- 
tinues to  expand  till  it  becomes  ten  or 
twelve  mUes  in  breadth,  and  islands 
begin  to  be  numerous.  To  the  north- 
ward the  higher  peaks  o£.  the  Green 
Mountains  stretch  away  with  magoi- 
ficent  outlines ;  and  on  the  west,  a 
bleak  and  craggy  range  of  hills,  which 
are  said  to  harbom*  even  yet  the  wolf 
and  the  bear,  approach,  and  then 
recede  from  the  shore.  Here,  as  early 
as  1731,  the  French  built  Fort  Frede- 
rick, as  the  first  move  towards  the 
seizm*e  and  claim  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding territory;  and  from  this 
point  they  made  their  bloody  and 
atrocious  incursions  into  New  Eng- 
land, and  towards  the  Mohawk,  or 
dismissed  their  hireliug  savages  to  do 
it  for  them.  The  recesses  of  Fort 
Frederick  are  believed  to  have  rivalled 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
scenes  of  misery  and  crime.  In  its 
gloomy  cells  were  plotted  the  inhuman 


massacses  which  drenched  the  Ame- 
rican settlements  in  blood.  There^  it 
is  said,  the  Indian  butchers  received 
their  commissions  to  burn,  tomahawk, 
and  scalp ;  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  Jesuit  Others,  or  at  least  with  their 
connivance,  was  the  gaming  gc^d 
counted  down  to  the  savages  ui  return 
for  their  ihfemal  trophies  of  success ; 
the  silvery  locks  of  Uie  aged  colonist^ 
the  clotted  tresses  of  women,  and  the 
crimsoned  ringlets  of  the  duid.  In 
1759  this  detestable  hold  of  grasping 
and  remorseless  tyranny  was  Uowb 
up,  and  abandoned  by  the  French  to 
General  Amherst.  Soon  after,  the 
British  GrOTemment  began  to  erect  a 
fortification  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ruins,  and  a  noble  work  it  was; 
though  it  proved  of  no  use  at  all,  after 
the  enormous  sum  of  two  millions 
sterling  had  been  expended  on  its 
walls  of  granite,  and  ditches  blasted  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  exploits  of  Ar- 
nold and  Sir  Guy  Carieton  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  ahready  described. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
tion,  the  cosUy  works  at  Crown  Point 
have  been  snff(mred  to  fall  into  decay ; 
and  they  are  now  piles  of  ruin,  covered 
with  weeds,  among  which  the  red 
berries  of  the  sum^  are  conspicn- 
ously  beautiful  in  their  time. 

Though  ^^Captahi  Pusher"  made 
a  landing  at  this  point  to  procure 
a  little  milk  for  our  tea,  we  did  not 
go  ashore,  and  were  soon  on  our  way 
once  more  with  a  freer  prospect,  and 
perhaps  with  somewhat  expanded 
spirits.  The  setting  sun,  in  the  clear 
climate  of  America,  Is  in  fair  weather 
almost  always  beautiful;  and  my 
recollections  of  the  rosy  and  purple 
tints  with  which  it  adorned  the 
feathery  flakes  of  clond  that  floated 
around  the  peaks  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, are  to  this  day  almost  as  bright 
in  memory  as  when  they  first  made 
my  heart  leap  up  to  behold  them  in. 
the  soft  summer  sky  of  Vermont.  As 
the  lake  grew  wider  and  the  dark- 
ness deeper,  there  was  of  course 
less  and  less  to  be  seen;  and  the 
noble  scenery  at  Burlington,  whore 
the  width  of  the  lake  is  greatest, 
and  the  shores  assume  a  bender  and 
higher  character  of  beauty,  was  to 
our  great  regret  unavoidably  passed 
in  the  night.  Still,  there  is  some- 
thing in  starll^t  upon  the  waters,  in 
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new  and  romantic  regions,  which  pe- 
culiarly inspires  me.  The  same  con- 
stellations which  one  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  view  in  familiar  scenes 
and  associations,  come  out  like  old 
Mends  in  the  heavens  of  strange  and 
untried  lands ;  shining  witnesses  to 
the  brotherhood  of  dilfering  nations, 
and  to  the  impartial  benevolence  and 
unsleeping  love  of  God.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  only 
night  I  ever  passed  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  was  mostly  spent  in  watching ; 
for  long  before  I  was  tired  of  gazing 
at  Orion  and  the  Pleiads,  I  was  re- 
warded by  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  splendid  auroras  that  I  ever  be- 
held. In  a  moment,  the  whole 
northern  heaven  was  illuminated  with 
columnar  light ;  and  the  zenith  seemed 
to  rain  it  down,  so  to  speak — ^while 
the  surface  of  the  lake  reflecting  it, 
gave  us,  to  our  own  ^jei&^  the  appear- 
ance of  sailing  in  some  bright  fluid, 
midway  between  a  vault  and  an  abyss 
of  fire.  This  display  of  glory  con- 
tinued to  flash  and  quiver  above  us 
for  several  hours.  There  were,  in 
quick  succession,  sheets  and  spires 
and  pencils  of  variegated  light,  rolling 
and  tremulous,  wavy  and  flame-like, 
blazoning  heaven^s  azure  with  some- 
thing like  heraldic  broidery  and 
colours.  Towards  morning,  the  in- 
tense cold  and  heavy  mountain  dews 
drove  me  for  a  season  to  my  berth ; 
but  I  was  on  deck  again  in  time  to 
see  the  moon  make  her  heliacal  rising 
over  the  eastern  peaks,  in  the  wan 
paleness  of  her  last  quarter.  The 
approach  of  day  was  attended  with 
a  fog ;  but  it  soon  thinned  off,  and  we 
made  Flattsburgh  in  good  time.  Here 
we  parted  with  our  vessel,  and  her 
worthy  commander ;  and  though  we 
neither  gave  him  a  piece  of  plate  nor 
voted  him  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, we  left  him  with  such  wishes  as, 
if  they  have  been  fulfilled,  have  long 
since  removed  him  from  the  helm  of 
his  sloop,  and  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain,  to  a  snug  little  cot  at  Bur- 
lington, and  the  company  of  any  num- 
ber of  rosy  little  Green-Mountain  boys 
and  their  interesting  mother. 

Plattsburgh  is  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  lake,  just  where  the 
crescent  shore  of  a  bold  peninsula 
begins  to  cur>'e  round  a  broad  semi- 
circular bay,  several  miles  in  circum- 


ference, and  of  liberal  depth.  Hen 
the  American  squadron,  under  G(hb- 
modore  Macdonongfa,  was  inehoied 
on  the  11th  of  S^tember  1814,  ii 
order  to  assist  the  land  finroes  nndor 
General  Macomb,  in  repdling  n 
expected  attack  firom  the  British 
troops  under  Shr  George  Pieveet 
The  English  flotilla  had  been  oidend 
up  from  the  Isle-aox-Noiz  to  engage 
Macdonough,  and  divert  his  fire  from 
the  shore ;  and  accordin^y,  at  about 
eight  o*clock  in  the  mormng,  was  seen 
on  the  penmsula  of  Cumbound  Head, 
and  hailed  by  both  armies  with  voci- 
ferous acclamations.  The  cannonade 
instantly  benn  from  the  ships  and  on 
the  land,  and  for  two  horns  and  twenty 
minutes  the  naval  engagement  was'cim- 
tinued  with  the  most  stubborn  resc^n- 
tion  on  both  sides.  Thou^  thebattleon 
shore  was  sorely  contested,  liie  action 
between  the  squadrons  was  anxlonsty 
watched  by  both  armies,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  deeply  interested  spectatort, 
who  surveyed  the  field  and  the  fleets 
from  the  neighbouring  heights.  Mao* 
donough*s  flag-ship,  the  Saratoga,  was 
twice  on  fire ;  and  though  Downie  liad 
fallen  in  the  first  moment  of  the  con- 
flict, the  Confiance  had  sncc^)ded  in 
dismantling  all  the  starboard  guns  of 
her  antagonist,  when  the  bower-cable 
of  the  Saratoga  was  cut,  and  a  stem- 
anchor  dropped,  on  which  she  round- 
ed to,  and  presented  a  fresh  broadside. 
The  Confiance  was  unable  to  imitate 
this  manoeuvre,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  strike,  the  remainder  of  the  flotilla 
soon  following  her  example.  A  few 
of  the  British  galleys  escaped,  but  as 
there  was  not  another  mast  standing 
in  either  fleet,  they  conld  neither  be 
followed  by  friends  or  by  foes.  The 
decision  of  the  contest  was  vocifer- 
ously cheered  from  the  shore ;  and  ^ 
George,  perceiving  the  fate  of  liis  fleet, 
commenced  a  retreat,  having  suffered 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men. 
This  brilliant  action  in  Cumberland 
Bay  has  made  the  name  of  Macdon- 
ough the  pride  and  glory  of  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  deservedly  so,  for  his 
])rofessional  merit  appears  to  have 
been  no  greater  than  his  private  worth. 
The  brave  but  unfortunate  Downie, 
who,  with  a  squadron  wanting  a  fhll 
third  of  being  as  strong  as  that  of  his 
antagonist,  maintained  this  gallant 
contest,  sleeps  in  a  quiet  grave  at 
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PUttsbnrgfa,  tmder  a  umple  monn-  canoes  of  bail,  which  had  been  newly 
ment  erected  bj  the  afiection  of  a  constmcted  \)j  the  tneo.  A  aqnaw, 
sister.  He  is  always  mentioned  who  desired  as  to  purchase,  lifted  one 
irlth  respectfnl  regret ;  bnt  Mac-  of  them  with  her  hand ;  jet  it  could 
donongh  is,  of  course,  the  hero  of  have  carried  six  or  seven  men  with 
ereiT  panegyric.  An  anecdote  which  safety  on  the  lake.  Wo  obserredthat 
we  heard  at  Whitehall  g^res  me  a  males  and  females  alike  wore  cnici- 
tdgher  opinion  of  the  latter,  however,  fixes,  and  were  evidently  Chiiatiaiu, 
than  all  that  hss  been  justly  said  of  however  degraded  and  ignorant.  They 
his  merits  as  an  officer.  Afewminntes  spoke  French,  so  as  to  be  easi^on- 
before  the  action  commenced,  he  derstood,  and  some  English.  These 
cansed  his  chaplain  to  offer  the  appro-  poor  and  feeble  creatnrea  were  the 
priate  prayers  in  the  presence  of  all  last  of  the  Iroquois. 
his  fleet— the  men  standing  reverently  Next  day,  in  poet-coaches,  we  came 
uncovered,  and  the  commander  him-  into  Canada.  At  St  John's,  where  we 
self  kneeling  npon  the  deck.  An  dined,  Freke  boisteronsly  drank  to  Ua 
officer  of  the  Confiance  is  said  to  Majesty.  So  deep  were  the  loyal  feel- 
have,  observed  this  becoming,  bnt  ings  of  onr&iend,  however,  that  he  oon- 
aomewhat  extraordinary,  devotion  tinned  his  harapers  to  "  all  the  royal 
throngh  his  glass,  and  to  have  reported  family,"  which,  though  not  quite  bo 
it  to  Captmn  Downie,  who  seemed  to  great  an  achievement  then  as  it  wonid 
beimmediatelystmckwithaforebod-  be  now,  was  quite  saffitient  to  con- 
ing of  the  result.  The  sulors  on  our  sign  liim  to  the  attentions  of  our  host, 
little  sloop  told  us  another  story  of  where  we  left  him  witbont  an  adieu, 
the  action  with  great  expressions  of  We  were  mnch  amused  by  the  novel- 
delight.  It  seems  the  hen-coop  of  ties  of  our  road,  bo  decidedly  Frenchl- 
the  Sarab^  was  struck  in  the  begin-  fied,  and  unlike  any  thing  in  the 
ning  of  the  action,  and  a  cock  becom-  States.  Women,  in  the  costume  of 
ing  released  flew  into  the  rigging,  and,  French  peasants,  were  at  work  in  the 
flapping  his  wings,  crowed  lustily  fields ;  and  we  saw  one  engaged  In 
through  the  fire  and  smoke.  The  bricklaying  at  the  bottom  sA  a  dit«h 
gunners  save  chanticleer  a  hearty  or  cellar.  The  men  in  cape,  emock- 
cheer,  and  taking  the  incident  as  an  ftwiks,  and  almost  always  with  pipes 
omen  of  victory,  stood  to  tbeir  gona  in  their  mouths,  drove  by  in  light 
with  fresh  spirit  and  entbosiasra.  diarettet,  or  wagons  with  rails  at  the 
Smaller  things  than  this  have  tnmed  sides,  drawn  bv  stout  little  ponies  of 
the  tide  of  battles  far  greater,  and  a  plump  yet  delicate  build,  and  for 
more  important  to  nations  and  the  cart-horses  remarkably  fleet.  For 
world.  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  observed 
Wo  spent  a  day  at  Plattsburgh  also  dogs  harnessed  in  the  Esquimaux 
surveying  the  field  and  the  fort,  and  manner,  and  drawing  miniature  cAo- 
picking  up  stories  of  the  fight.  Belies  rettet,  laden  with  bait  or  faggots, 
of  the  battle  were  every  where  visible;  Every  t1ii;ig  rcminiled  us  t!ml  ive 
and  grape-shot  and  cannon-balls  were  n-crc  not  in  Englaud  or  America,  but 
lying  here  and  there  in  the  ditches,  unly  in  Acadie. 
The  evening  was  fair,  and  we  drove  ^Ve  were  jaunting  merrily  along, 
oat  to  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  wlieu  vociferous  hallooa  behind  as 
peeinanla,  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  caused  oar  whip  to  pull  up  with  a 
I  ever  beheld.  Entering  one  of  the  ,icrk.  A  Yorkabire  man,  iu  terror  of 
wigwams,  or  huts,  I  found  the  squaws  I'ootpada,  began  to  bellow  Drive  on ! 
engaged  in  weaving  small  baskets  of  nud  our  heads  were  thrust  forth  in 
dehcatewithes  of  olm,dyedandstain-  farcical  preparation  for  a  staud-snd- 
ed  with  brilliant  vegetable. colours,  deliver  assault,  when  a  waggon  wns 
An  infant  strapped  to  a  fiat  board,  discovered  approaching  ua,  ui  which 
and  set  like  a  cane  or  nmbrella  against  were  two  men,  one  without  a  bat,  his 
the  stakes  of  the  hnt,  was  lookingon  hair  streaming  like  a  meteor,  and  both 
with  truly  Indian  etoicbm.  The  bawling  Slop,  stop!  like  the  post-boy 
mother  said  her  child  never  cried ;  at  the  heels  of  John  Gilpin.  In  a 
bat  whether  it  runs  in  tlie  blood,  or  moment  wc  recognised  Freke.  With 
is  the  effect  of  discipline,  is  more  than  auy  thing  but  a  volley  of  compliments. 
I  could  learn.     On  the  beach  were  lie  assailed  the  driver  for  carrying  off 
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his  luggage,  which  sore  enough  was 
found  in  the  boot,  with  his  splendid 
initials  insaibed  in  a  constellation  of 
brass  nails.  His  hat  had  been  blown 
off  in  the  pursuit ;  but  after  adorning 
himself  with  a  turban,  he  was  again 
adndtted  to  our  company,  though  not 
without  some  reluctance  expressed  or 
understood.  The  fumes  of  his  dinner 
had  not  entirely  subsided ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  king  and  country  was  about  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  honour  he 
did  them  by  Ihs  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. I  wish  it  had  exhausted  itself 
in  song  and  sentiment;  but  it  was 
evident  that  a  strong  desire  to  fight 
the  whole  universe  was  fast  super- 
seding the  exhilaration  of  reunion 
with  his  friends.  Unfortunately  a 
poor  Canadian,  in  passing  with  his 
chwreUe^  struck  the  wheels  of  our 
coach ;  and  though  ho  alone  was  the 
sufferer,  being  knocked  into  a  ditch 
instantaneously,  Freke  was  upon  him 
in  a  second,  inflicting  such  a  drubbing 
as  reminded  me  forcibly  of  a  similar 
incident  in  Horace's  route  to  Brundu- 
slum.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
succeeded  in  reducing  our  hero  to  a 
sense  of  propriety,  and  compelling 
him  to  console  the  astounded  pi'ovin- 
cial  with  damages.  The  sufferer, 
who  thanked  him  in  French  for  the 
not  over  generous  remuneration, 
seemed  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know 
for  what  he  had  been  beaten ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  politeness 
of  the  peasant  seemed  to  restore  our 
military  friend  to  consciousness,  and  a 
iear  that  he  had  behaved  like  a  brute. 
At  the  next  stage  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  Canadian  cap,  and  on 
resuming  his  seat  overwhelmed  us 
with  apologies ;  so  that  we  were 
compelled  to  forgive  the  aberration, 
which  was  doubtless,  as  he  said,  attri- 
butable solely  to  his  loyal  concern  for 
the  health  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  an 
oveiHow  of  spirits  at  tiuding  Iiimself 
once  more  in  the  pale  of  the  British 
empire. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  arrived  at  Laprairie,  that  little 
old  Canadian  town  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, where  passengers  take  the 
steamer  to  Montreal.  Here  was  cele- 
brating some  kind  of  fete  which  had 
brought  a  procession  of  nuns  into  the 
street,  around  whom  were  congre- 
gated groups  of  smiling  children  in 


their  holiday  dresses.  I  entered  a 
church,  which  I  found  nearly  deserted. 
A  few  of  the  poorer  sort  of  persons 
were  at  prayer,  sayiug  their  aoes  and 
paters  by  the  rosaiy — not,  as  is  some- 
times supposed,  through  voluntaiy  de- 
votion, but  in  perfMrmance  of  ap- 
pointed penances,  which  tiiey  make 
haste  to  get  through.  Some  funeral 
ceremony  seemed  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion ;  for  the  church  was  dark,  and  a 
catafalque  near  the  entrance  gave  me 
a  startling  sensati(Hi  of  awe.  All 
that  Laprairie  could  show  us  was  soon 
beheld ;  but  our  usual  fortune  had 
attended  us  to  the  last,  and  we  were 
again  too  late  for  the  steamer.  It 
would  not  cross  again  till  the  mor- 
row ;  yet  there  was  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal distinctly  visible  before  our  eyea. 
From  the  quay  we  could  diBoern,  down 
the  river,  the  tin  roof  of  the  convent 
of  Grayfriars,  glittering  brightly  in 
the  descending  sun.  In  fact,  the 
whole  city  was  glittering,  for  every 
where  its  spires  and  roofs  shone  with. 
a, sheeting  of  the  Cornish  material, 
which  somehow  or  other,  in  this 
climate,  seems  to  resist  oxidisation. 
In  other  respects,  the  scene  was  not 
remarkable,  except  that  there  was 
the  river — the  broad,  free,  and  niAg- 
nificent  St  Lawrence,  with  its  rapios 
and  its  isles.  Kuns^  Me  was  above 
us,  and  abreast  of  the  dty,  with  its 
fortress,  was  the  green  St  Helen's, 
said  to  be  musical  with  the  notes  of 
birds,  and  fragrant  with  its  flowers 
and  verdure. 

We  were  regretting  the  premature 
departure  of  the  steamer,  when  one  of 
our  party  came  to  announce  that  some 
Canadian  boatmen  were  wUling  to 
take  us  over  in  a  batteau,  if  we  woold 
embark  without  delay.  It  was  nine 
miles,  and  the  rapids  were  high ;  but 
we  were  informed  that  our  ferrymen 
were  bom  to  the  oar,  and  might  con- 
fidently be  trusted  with  our  lives. 
We  therefore  lost  no  time  in  stow- 
ing ourselves,  and  part  of  onr 
luggage,  into  a  mere  shell  of  a 
boat,  manned  by  half-a-dosen  Ca- 
nadians, who  pulled  us  into  deep 
water  with  an  air  and  a  motion  pecn- 
Uarly  their  own.  Once  £uriy  em- 
barked, there  was  something  not  un- 
pleasant in  finding  ourselves  upon 
the  St  Lawrence  in  a  legitimate 
manner;  for  steamers  were  yet  a 
novelty  in  those  waters,  and  were 
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regarded  by  the  watennen  with  the 
same  kind  of  contempt  which  an  old 
English  mail-coachman  feels,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  soul,  for  stokers  and 
railways.  Finding  oarselves,  by  a 
lucky  accident,  thos  agreeably 
launched,  we  naturally  desired  to 
hear  a  genuine  Canadian  boat-song, 
and  were  not  long  in  making  the 
oarsmen  understand  that  an  augmen- 
tation of  their  pay  would  be  cheer- 
fully afforded,  if  they  would  but 
favour  us  with  music.  Every  one 
has  heard  the  beautiful  words  of  Tom 
Moore,  inspired  by  a  similar  adven- 
ture. He  says  of  the  familiar  air  to 
which  they  are  set,  that  though  critics 
may  think  it  trifling,  it  is  for  him  rich 
with  that  charm  which  is  given  by 
association  to  every  little  memorial 
of  by-gone  scenes  and  feelings.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  air  of  our  voya- 
gw9$  was  the  same ;  yet  I  am  quite 
inclined  to  think  that  the  words  which 
he  gives  as  the  burden  of  the  Cana- 
dian boat -song  which  he  heard  so 
often,  were  those  to  which  we  were 
treated.  Barbarous,  indeed,  was 
their  dialect  if  they  attempted  to  give 
US  any  thing  so  definite  as  the  chan- 
son, 

^  Dans  moB  clMinin  j  V  rencontre 
Deux  cavalierfly  tre»*bien  montes  ;" 

but  there  was  a  perpetually  recurring 
refrain  which  sounded  like  do — daw — 
domny'day^  and  which  I  suppose  to 
be  a  sort  of  French  fol-de-rol^  but 
which  I  can  easily  conceive  to  have 
been,  as  our  English  Anacreon  re- 
ports it — 

"  A  Tombre  d^ux  boLs  je  m'cn  vaia  jouer^ 
A  Tombre  <l^m  bois  je  m'en  vals  danser.** 

Rude  as  was  the  verse  and  the 
music,  however,  I  must  own  that,  in 
its  place  on  that  majestic  river,  as  we 
were  approaching  the  rapids  whose 
white  caps  were  already  leaping 
about  our  frail  barii:,  with  the  medita- 
tive light  of  sunset  throwing  a  mellow 
radiance  over  aU,  there  was  something 
that  appealed  very  strongly  to  the 
imagination  in  that  simjde  Canadian 
aur.  I  am  not  musical,  and  cannot 
recall  it ;  yet  even  now  it  will  some- 
times ring  in  my  ears,  when  I  go 
back  in  fancy  to  that  bright  season  of 
my  Mfe  when  I  too  was  a  voyageur; 
and  I  have  ofbcn  been  happy  that 
accident  thus  gave  me  the  pleasure  of 


hearing  what  I  shall  never  hear  i^ain, 
and  what  travellers  on  the  St  Law- 
rence are  every  year  less  and  less 
likely  to  hear  repeated.  Indeed,  I  am 
almost  able  to  adopt  every  word 
which  Moore  has  so  poetically  ap- 
pended to  his  song.  ''  I  remember,*' 
says  he,  ^'  when  we  entered  at  sunset 
upon  one  of  those  beautiful  lakes  into 
which  the  St  Lawrence  so  ^andly 
and  so  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have 
heard  this  simple  air  with  a  pleasure 
which  the  finest  conceptions  of  the 
finest  masters  have  sever  given  me ; 
and  now  there  is  not  a  note  oi  it  which 
does  not  recall  to  my  memory  the  dlp- 
of  our  oars  in  the  St  Lawrence,  tk» 
flight  of  our  boat  down  the  rapids,  and 
all  the  new  and  fanciful  impressions  to 
which  my  heart  was  alive  during  the 
whole  of  this  very  interesting  voyage.'*^ 
But  our  trip  was  not  all  poetry  and 
song.  When  we  were  fairly  upon 
those  bright-looking  rapids,  we  fonnd 
our  little  nutshell  quite  too  heavily 
loaded,  and  were  forced  to  feel  oar 
evident  danger  with  somewhat  of 
alarm.  The  Mlows  whirled  and  tossed 
us  about,  till  our  Canadians  them- . 
selves  became  firightened,  andfoolish^  * 
throwing  up  their  oars,  began  to  cmm- 
themselves  and  to  call  <m  the  Vurgia 
and  all  the*  saints.  The  tutelar  of  t^ 
St  Lawrence  is  said  to  inhabit  hard 
by,  at  St  Anne's, — ^but  such  was  our 
want  of  confidence  in  his  power  to  in- 
terfere, that  we  met  this  outbreaJc  of 
Bomish  devotion  with  a  protest  so 
vehement  that  it  would  have  sor* 
prised  the  celebrated  diet  of  Spires* 
Certain  it  is  that,  on  resuming  their 
oars,  the  fellows  did  much  more  for  as 
than  their  aspirations  had  accom- 
plished, when  unaided  by  efforts.  We 
soon  began  to  enjoy  the  dancing  of  our 
batteau,  which  gradually  beottme  kaa- 
violent,  and  was  rather  insjnring. 
Still,  as  no  one  but  a  coward  would 
sport  in  safety  with  dangers  which 
were  once  sufficient  to  appal,  let  me 
confess  that  I  -believe  I  should  be 
thankful  that  my  journey  and  mj 
mortal  life  were  not  ended  together  i& 
those  dangerous  waters.  I  tr«^  it 
was  not  without  some  inward  grati- 
tude to  Him  who  numbers  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head,  that  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  smooth  tides,  and  were 
soon  landed  in  safety  on  the  quay  at 
Montreal. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  NAPLES. 


The  stirring  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  rich  in  examples  of  bold  em- 
prise and  events  of  romantic  inte- 
rest, includes  no  more  striking  and 
remarkable  episode  than  the  invasion 
and  conquest,  by  the  brother  of  St 
Lonis,  of  the  Mngdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  As  an  episode  it  has  hitherto 
been  treated — introduced,  and  not  nn- 
frequentlj  crushed  into  unmerited 
insignificance,  in  works  of  general 
history.  By  both  historian  and  poet 
fragments  have  been  brought  into 
strong  relief;  as  an  independent 
whole,  no  writer,  until  the  present 
time,  has  ventured  and  chosen  to 
attempt  its  delineation.  The  virtues 
and 'misfortunes  of  the  last  legitimate 
descendant  of  the-  imperial  house  of 
Stauffen,  a  house  once  so  numerous 
and  powerful,  have  been  wept  over 
by  the  minstrels  to  whose  fraternity 
he  belonged,  vaunted  by  indignant 
dironiclers,  and  sung  by  the  greatest 
of  Italy^s  bards.  The  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful insurrection  by  which  the 
brightest  gem  was  wrenched  from  the 
French  usurper's  fire-new  diadem,  and 
set  in  Arragon*s  crown,  has  been 
repeatedly  recorded  and  enlarged 
upon,  and  not  unfrequently  mistold. 
But  thh  integi'al  ti^atment  of  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  in  a  work  devoted 
to  it  alone,  and  worthy  of  the  weight 
and  interest  of  the  subject — the  narra- 
tive of  the  ousting  of  the  German 
dynasty  and  establishment  of  a  French 
one,  including  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  the  change,  and  apart  from  con- 
temporary and  irrelevant  history — 
were  left  for  the  elegant  and  capable 
pen  of  an  author  honourably  known  for 
extensive  learning  and  indefatigable 
research.  The  puissant  rule  of  Fre- 
derick the  HohenstaufFe — the  heroic 
virtues  and  Homeric  feats  of  Charles 
of  Anjou — the  precocious  tfdents,  fatal 
errors,  and  untimely  end  of  the  luck- 
less Conradin — ^have  found  a  fit  chro- 
nicler in  the  accomplished  Count  of 
St  Priest. 


Besides  acknowledged  talents  and 
great  industiy,  this  writer  hasf  brought 
to  his  arduous  tsi^k  a  familiar  acqnain- 
tance — the  result  of  long  and  assidnoos 
study — ^with  the  times  and  personages 
of  whom  he  writes,  a  soond  jnag- 
ment,  and  an  honest  desire  of  Impar- 
tiality. In  his  quality  of  Frendunan 
the  latter  was  especially  essential, 
to  guard  him  against  the  natand 
bias  in  favour  of  an  illustrioos  and 
valiant  countryman,  that  might  lead, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  an  nndoe 
exaltation  of  the  virtues,  and  ex- 
tenuation of  the  crimes,  of  the  h^no 
of  his  narrative.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  was  liable 
to  temptation.  The  circumstanoes 
and  causes  of  the  massacre  known 
as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  were  hand- 
ed down,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
Italian  writers,  in  the  adoption  of 
whose  views  and  assertions  subse- 
quent historians  have  perhaps  dis- 
played too  great  servility.  If  we  con- 
sider the  vindictive  and  treacherous 
instincts  of  the  Sicilians^  their  fierce 
impatience  of  foreign  domination,  and 
the  slight  account  made  of  human  Ufe 
by  the  natives  of  southern  Europe 
generally,  we  cannot  too  hastily 
reject  the  assertions  and  arguments  by 
which  M.  de  St  Priest  props  his 
opinion,  that  the  vengeance  was  greater 
than  the  ofience,  the  oppressea  more 
cruel  than  the  oppressor.  History 
affixes  to  an  entire  nation  the  stigma 
of  goading  a  conquered  people  to  mad- 
ness, by  arrogance,  mjustice,  and  ex- 
cess. M.  de  St  I^est  takes  np  the 
defence,  and,  without  claiming  for 
his  client  an  honourable  acqmttal, 
strives,  by  the  production  of  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  to  induce  the 
world  to  reconsider  its  severe  and 
sweeping  verdict.  He  asks  whether 
the  evidence  has  been  sufficiently 
sifted,  whether  the  facts  have  been 
properly  understood  and  appreciated, 
or  even  known.  ^^  I  think,"  he  says, 
''  they  have  not.  The  Sicilians  them- 
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selves  acknowledge  this.  One  of  tbeir  secnred  for  his  Eunilj  as  much  as  bj 
most  distiuguishod  writers  has  bob-  bis  Ticlories,  Gbarlea  I.,  King  of 
pected  falsehood,  and  sought  the  Sidlj,  se^^d  his  lineage  n^n  tbe 
tratb  ;  but  he  has  done  bo  onl]r  in  a  thrones  of  Greece,  Hnngiuy,  and  Fo- 
very  exclosive,  and  consequently  a  land.  Yet  more— he  saved  the  west- 
very  incomplete  point  of  view.  He  em  world  from  another  Mahomedni 
has  a^avated  the  reproach  tbatrests  Invasion,  less  perceived,  but  not  less 
upon  the  memoiyof  the  French  of  the  imminent,  thim  the  invasions  of  th« 
thirteenth  century.  In  my  tnm,  I  eighth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  n« 
have  resumed  the  debate  with  a  na*  bust  of  Charles  of  Anjon  merits  a  place 
tional  feeling  as  strong,  but  less  partial  between  the  statues  of  Charles  Surtel 
Ihope.thanthatof  mostoftheltalian  andJohn  SobieAi." 
and  German  annalists,  in  whose  foot-  This  high  enloginm,  at  the  veiy 
steps  onr  own  historians  have  trodden  commencement  of  the  book,  strikes 
with  nndne  compltusonce.  It  is  time  ns  aa  scarcely  according  with  the  pro- 
to  stund  aloof  tnm  these,  and  to  reply  mlse  of  impwtiali^  retxirded  npon  the 
to  them."  It  wonld  be  inverting  the  following  page.  The  meed  of  pnlse 
order  of  our  snbject,  here  to  dilate  exceeds  that  we  shonld  i>e  disposed  to 
nponM.de  St  Priest's  views  concern-  allot  to  the  conqneror  of  Naples.  Still, 
ing  the  massacre,  to  which  wo  may  npon  investigation,  it  is  difficult  to 
hereafter  recur.  He  scajToly  nmlics  ton  1  rove n  his  liUnin:iuV  assertions, 
out  so  good  a  case  for  the  French  \'k-  altliough  some  oflhem  admit  of  modt- 
tlms  to  Sicilian  vengeance  as  he  does  (ication.  Here  M,  de  St  Priest  rather 
for  the  most  prominent  personage  of  veils  and  overlooks  his  hero's  faults 
his  book,  Charles  of  Anjon,  whose  than  denies  them  to  have  existed.  He 
character  he  handles  with  maalcrly  says  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  mis- 
skill.  He  admits  his  crimes — seta  off  government  that  lost  Sicily,  within  a 
with  their  acknowledgment ;  and  yet  few  years  of  its  reduction.  YotlOBucti 
so  successfully  does  he  palliate  them  mismle,  more  even  than  to  the  ex- 
by  the  received  ideas  of  the  time,  by  cesses  of  a  licentious  soldiery — partly 
the  necessitiea  and  petplcxities  of  a  consequent  on  it — was  attributable  the 
most  difficult  position,  that  the  reader  temporary  separation  of  that  fwr 
forgets  the  fanlts  in  tlko  virtues  of  the  island  &om  the  Neapolitan  dominions, 
hero,  and  receives  an  impression  dc-  Subsequently  he  admits  the  imprudent 
cidedly  favourable  to  the  first  French  contempt  shown  by  Chnries  to  this 
sovereign  of  Naples.  "  Had  I  pro-  portion  of  his  new  kingdom,  his  inju- 
posed," — we  quote  from  the  preface —  dicious  choice  of  the  agents  and  repre- 
"  to  write  a  biography,  and  not  a  hig-  sentatives  of  his  authority,  the  escla- 
tory,  to  paint  a  portrait  instead  of  a  sion  of  the  natives  from  public  offices 
picture,  I  might  have  recoiled  bo-  and  employments — filled  almost  wholly 
fore  my  hero.  The  blood  of  Con-  by  Frenchmen— with  manyotherorbi- 
radin  EliU  cries  out  against  bis  pitiless  tnuy,  oppressive,  and  unjust  mea- 
conqucror ;  but  the  crime  of  tbe  chief  snrcs,  sometimes  more  vexations  in 
mnst  not  be  imputed  to  tbe  army,  form  than  efficient  for  the  end  pro- 
Aged  warriors  were  seen  to  weop  and  posed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  decree 
pray  around  the  scaffold  of  n  cliild.  disarming  the  Sicilians,  which  must 
The  end  I  propose  is  not  that  of  a  have  been  wretchedly  enforced,  since 
retrospective  vindication — annngrate-  the  Palermitans,  when  the  signal  for 
ful,  and  often  a  puerile  task.  Charies  slanghter  was  given,  were  at  no  loss 
of  Anjon  was  guilty.  That  fact  ai-  for  weapons  to  exterminate  their 
mitted,  ho  still  rcmi^DS  the  greatest  tyrants.  Whilst  admitting  the  skill 
captiun,  the  sole  organising  genius,  shownby  Charles  inhisforeign  policy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ilTustrions  princes  and  in  the  formation  of  great  and 
of  n  period  fertile  in  great  kings.  I-iko  advantageous  alliances,  we  must  refiise 
his  brother  Louis  IX.,  from  whom,  in  him,  upon hiandvocate'sown  showing, 
other  respects,  he  was  Only  too  diffe-  the  merit  of  able  internal  administra- 
rent,  he  valiantly  served  France.  He  lion.  His  military  virtues  ore  loss 
carried  the  French  nameioto  tbemost  questionable,  although  the  greatest  of 
distant  countries.  By  his  politic>al  his  victories,  which  placed  his  rival  in 
combinations,    by  the    alliances    he  his  power  and  secured  his  seat  on  the 
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Neapolitan  throne,  was  due  less  to  any 
generalship  of  his  own  than  to  the 
bold  stratagem  of  a  gray-headed 
cmsader. 

Apart  from  its  historical  impor- 
tance, M.  de  St  Priest's  work  is  vain- 
able  as  exposing  and  illustrating  the 
peculiar  ideas,  strange  customs,  aiid 
barbarous  prejudices  of  a  remote  and 
highly  interesting  period,  less  known 
than  it  deserves,  and  whose  annals 
and  archives  few  have  explored  more 
industriously  than  himself.  In  this 
point  of  view  are  we  disposed,  whilst 
glancing  at  some  of  the  principal 
events  it  records,  especially  to  con- 
sider it ;  and  under  this  aspect  it  will 
probably  be  most  prized  and  esteemed 
by  the  majority.  A  greater  famili- 
arity  than  the  general  mass  of  readers 
possess  with  the  complicated  hlstoiy 
of  the  second  perioil  of  the  middle 
ages  is  requisite  for  the  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  book,  and  especially  of  its 
first  volume.  This  is  purely  intro- 
ductory to  the  conquest.  The  name  of 
the  conqueror  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  upon  its  last  page.  The  matter 
it  contains  is  not  the  less  essential.  It 
sketches  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
man dynasty  in  Sicily ;  the  elevation 
of  that  country  into  a  monarchy  by 
Duke  Roger  n. ;  the  fall  of  the  family 
of  Tancred,  and  the  reign  of  Frede- 
rick II.,  (Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
grandson  of  Barbarossa,)  who  inhe- 
rited the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
right  of  his  mother,  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  Roger,  and  the  last  of  the 
Norman  line.  This  brings  us  into  the 
thick  of  the  long-standing  feud  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  Empire,  which, 
after  having  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  its  battle-field,  at  last  concentrated 
itself  in  a  single  country.  "  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
it  was  transported  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy,  to  the  rich  and 
beautiful  lands  now  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  quarrel  of 
the  investitures  terminated  by  the 
crusade  of  Sicily;  a  debate  about 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ended  in  a 
dispute  concerning  territorial  posses- 
sion. But  although  reduced  to  less 
vast  proportions  and  more  simple 
terms,  the  antagonism  of  the  ponti- 
ficate and  the  throne  lost  nothing  of 
its  depth,  activity,  and  strength.  Far 
from  becoming  weiakened,  it  assumed 
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the  more  implacable  and  ranoorons 
character  of  a  personal  encounter.  The 
war  became  a  duel.  It  was  natural 
that  this  shoidd  happen.  So  soon  as 
a  regular  power  was  founded  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  Rome  could  not  permit 
the  same  power  to  establish  itself  in 
the  north  of  the  peninsula.  The  in- 
terest of  the  temporal  existence  of  the 
popedom,  the  geographical  position  of 
the  States  of  the  Chureh,  rendered  this 
policy  stringent.  The  Popes  could 
never  allow  Lombardy  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  be  united  under  one  sceptre. 
A  King  of  Naples,  as  King  of  the 
Lombards,  pressed  them  on  idl  sides ; 
but  as  Emperor  he  crushed  them.  This 
formidable  hypothesis  realised  itself. 
A  Gorman  dynasty  menaced  the  Holy 
See,  and  was  broken.  A  French  dy- 
nasty was  called  to  replace  it,  and 
obtained  victory,  power,  and  duration.** 
When  this  occurred — when  the  Pope, 
beholding  from  the  towers  of  Civita 
Vecchia  his  earthly  sway  menaced 
with  annihilation,  and  the  Saracen 
hordes  of  Sicily's  powerful  King  ravag- 
ing the  Campi^a,  iulmhiatod  ana- 
themas upon  the  impious  invaders, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  a  prince  of 
France — ^Manfredi,  Prince  of  Tarento, 
or  Mainfh)y,  as  M.  de  St  Priest  pre- 
fers to  call  him,  the  natural  son  of 
Frederick  n.,  was  the  virtual  sove- 
reign of  the  Two  Sidlies.  Frederick, 
who  died  in  his  arms,  left  him  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  in 
Grermany  of  his  legitimate  son  €k>n- 
rad — named  his  heir  in  preference  to 
his  grandson  Frederick,  the  orphan 
child  of  his  eldest  son  Heniy,  who  had 
died  a  rebel,  conquered  and  captive. 
This  was  not  aU.  *^  The  fanperial 
will  declared  the  Prince  of  TuButo 
bailiff  or  viceroy  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  unUmit«a  powers  and  regal 
rights,  whenever  Conrad  should  be 
resident  in  Germany  or  elsewhere. 
Thmgs  were  just  then  in  the  state  thus 
provided  for.  Mainfroy  became  ^ao 
facto  regent  of  the  kingdom;  and 
the  lucl^  bastard  saw  himself  not 
only  eventually  called  to  the  powerfhl 
inheritance  of  the  boose  of  Soabia, 
but  preferred  to  the  natural  and  direct 
heir  of  so  many  crowns.** 

The  death  of  Frederick  the  Hohen- 
stanffe,  who  for  long  after  his  decease 
was  popnlariv  known — as  in  onr  day 
a  greater  than  he  still  Is — is  ^ 
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Emperor,  revived  the  hopes  and  Whetiier  this  death  resnlted  from  poi- 
conrage  of  Pope  Innocent  IV,,  who  eon  or  disease,  it  was  hailed  u  a  happ^ 
resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  event  by  the  Italians,  koA  with  a 
the  power  of  the  honse  of  Suabia.  great  bnrst  of  laagfater  by  the  Pope, 
Mainfroy  was  then  its  representative  who  at  once  renonnced  his  project  of 
in  Italy.  Ho  was  only  nineteen — a  calling  a  foreign  prince  to  the  throne 
feeble  enemy,  so  thought  Innocent,  of  Sicily,  and  resumed,  wiUi  fresh 
whom  B.  word  from  the  pontifical  ardonr,  his  plans  of  conquest  and 
throne  would  suffice  to  level  with  the  annexation.  Advancing  to  the  Nea- 
dost.  But  where  the  sungniue  Pope  politan  frontier,  he  was  there  met  by 
expected  to  find  a  child,  he  met  the  Prince  of  Tarento  and  the  Blar- 
a  man,  in  talent,  energy,  and  prudence,  grave  of  Hohembnrg,  who  came  to 
These  qualities  Mainfroy  displayed  place  themselves  at  his  dispose,  and 
in  an  eminent  degree  in  the  straggle  to  supplicate  him  on  behalf  irf  the  in- 
that  ensned ;  and  when  Conrad  land-  fant  Conntdin.  The  Pope,  who  saw- 
ed In  his  kingdom,  which  )aA  been  a  proof  of  weakness  in  this  humility, 
represented  to  him  as  turbulent  and  insisted  that  the  Two  Kcilies  shonld 
agitated,  he  was  astonished  at  the  be  delivered  np  to  the  Chnrch ;  saying 
tranquillity  it  enjoyed.  He  embraced  that  he  wonld  then  investigate  the 
his  brother,  and  insisted  on  his  walk-  rights  of  Conradin,  and  admit  them  if 
iog  by  his  side,  under  the  same  dus,  valid.  The  Haigrave,  alarmed  at  the 
from  the  sea  to  the  city.  This  good  aspect  of  things,  made  over  tiie 
understanding  did  not  last  long.  Con-  regency  to  Malnt'roy,  who  accepted  it 
rad  was  Jealous  of  the  man  who  hurt  with  affected  repugnance.  A  povrer- 
soablysnppliedhisplace,andji;alonay  ful  party  calleil  this  prince  to  the 
At  last  became  hatred.  He  deprived  throne:  it  was  the  aristocratic  and 
Mainfroy  of  the  possessions  secured  national  party,  averse  alike  to  papal 
to  him  by  liis  father's  will,  t>anished  domination  and  to  the  govemmcut  of 
bis  maternal  relatives  with  ignominy,  a  child.  They  entered  into  an  agree- 
and  did  all  he  could,  but  in  vnin,  to  ment  with  Mwnfroy,  by  which  they 
drive  him  to  revolt.  Under  these  swore  to  obw  him  as  regeot,  so  long 
circumstances,  ills  not  surprising  tbnt  ns  the  littie  King  should  live;  stipu- 
when  Conrad  died,  at  the  of  twenty-  lating  that  if  hediedaminor,  orwith- 
mx,  leaving  Berth  old,  Margi-avc  of  out  direct  heirs,  the  Prince  of  Tarenio 
Hohembnrg,  regent  of  the  kingdom  shnnld  succeed  him  as  sovereign.  The 
Juring  tho  minority  of  his  son  Conrad  Margrave  of  Hohembnrg,  faithless  to 
v.,  or  Conradin — who  had  beeu  born  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  Conrad, 
since  his  departure  from  Germany,  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  pro- 
and  whom  he  had  never  seen  —  there  mised  to  deliver  np  to  Mainfroy  thw 
■were  not  wanting  persons  to  accuse  late  King's  treaanrcs.  Instead  of  so 
Miunfroy  as  an  accessary  to  bis  desth.  doing,  the  donble  traitor  made  his 
Mainfroy  had  already  been  charged —  escape  with  them,  leaving  the  new 
falsely,  there  can  be  little  doubt — of  regent  In  such  poverty  that,  in  order 
having  smothered,  under  mattresses,  topoy hi3Gennanmercenaries,he was 
bis  father  and  bend'actor,  the  Emperor  oompdled  to  sell  the  hereditary  jewels 
Frederick.  There  was  mote  proba-  and  gold  and  silver  vases  of  his 
bility,  if  not  more  trnth,  in  tho  accu-  mother's  family. 
sation  of  fratricide;  for,  if  Conrad  had  If  Mainfroy  had  made  good  fight  in 
lived,  doubtless  Mainthiy  would,  defence  of  Conrad's  rights,  we  may  be 
sooner  or  later,  have  been  sacrificed  sure  he  did  not  less  strennonsly  strive 
to  his  jealousy  or  safety.  "■  The  ma-  when  his  own  claim  was  to  be  vin- 
jority  of  chroniclers  assign  to  Tilaiu-  dicated.  Unfortunate  at  first,  and 
froy,  as  an  accomplice,  a  physician  of  nbont  to  saccurab  to  papal  power  and 
Salerno;  and  add,  with  the'credulity  intrigues,  he,  as  a  last  resource,  threw 
of  the  times,  that  he  killed  the  King  of  himself  inio  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 
the  Romans  by  introducing  diamond  of  Lncera.  These  unbelievers  had 
dust,  an  infallible  poison,  into  his  beeu  greatly  encouraged  by  his  fiither, 
entrails.  Others,  bolder  "r  hotter  who  "was  passionately  nd^cted  to 
informed,  give  tho  name  of  the  poi-  tilings  oriental.  "  From  his  infancy," 
soner,  ond  call  him  John  of  Procida."  M.  dc  St  Prieat  says  of  Frederick, "  he 
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lived  sarronnded  with  astrologers, 
eunuchs,  and  odaliques.  His  palace 
was  a  seraglio,  himself  a  sultan.  This 
was  quite  natural.  In  Sicily  all  visible 
objects  were  Asiatic.  The  external 
form  of  the  houses,  their  internal 
architecture,  the  streets,  the  baths, 
the  gurdens,  even  the  churches,  bore 
the  stamp  of  Islamism.  The  praises 
of  God  are  still  to  be  seen  engraved 
In  Arabic  on  marble  columns ;  and  in 
the  same  language  were  they  traced, 
in  gold  and  diamonds  and  pearls,  upon 
the  mantle  and  dalmatica  of  Sicily's 
Queens  and  Kings.  Palermo  was 
then  called  the  trilingual  city.  Latin 
and  Arabic  were  equ^y  spoken  there; 
and  the  Italian,  the  faveUa  volgare^ 
originated  at  the  court  of  Frederick- 
Roger,  under  the  Moorish  arcades  of 
his  palaces  at  Palermo  and  Catania. 
The  language  of  Petrarch  was  mur- 
mured, for  the  first  time,  beside  the 
fountains  of  the  Ziza.  The  outward 
forms  of  Islamism  were  then,  in 
southern  Europe,  the  ensign  hoisted  by 
that  small  number  of  liberal  thinkers, 
the  avowed  enemies  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monkish  domination,  who  will- 
ingly assumed  the  name  of  Epicu- 
reans." Further  on  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing, explanatory  of  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  infidel  in  Sicily,  and 
curiously  illustrating  the  conti'adic- 
tions  and  bigotry  of  the  time.  "  WitR 
an  audaci^  previously  unheard-of, 
Frederick  II.,  after  fighting  and  con- 
quering the  Saracens  who  overran 
and  disturbed  Sicily,  transported  en- 
tire colonies  of  them  to  Lucent,  in  the 
Capitanata,  in  the  Immediate  vicinity 
of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  thus 
planting,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom, 
the  Mahoraedan  standard  he  was 
about  to  combat  in  Sjrria.  Decrepid 
though  he  was,  Pope  Honorius  felt  the 
danger  and  insult  of  such  proximity. 
What  were  the  arms  of  the  holy  see 
against  an  opponent  that  none  of  its 
anathemas  could  touch  ?  The  PontLflf 
became  indignant,  vented  threats ;  but 
was  soon  appeased.  When  the  wily 
Frederick  saw  him  angry,  he  promised 
:i  crusade ;  whereupon  the  Pope  calmed 
himself,  and  treated  the  Emperor  as 
a  son."  Subsequent  Popes  were  less 
easy  to  pacify,  and  ban  and  excom- 
munication were  heaped  upon  the 
Emperor's  head.  Gregory  IX.,  in 
his   bulls,    called    him    '^  a   marine 
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monster^  whose  jaws  are  /ktt  qf  bkh 
phemiesf^  to  which  complimentaiT 
phrase  Frederick  replied  by  the  epi- 
thets of  ^^  great  dnigon^  amikkristf* 
and  "  new  Balaam.''  A  third  eztnek 
will  complete  the  sketch  of  the  San- 
cens,  and  thdr  position  in  8idtr. 
"  Surrounded  by  odaliques  and  daa* 
cing  women ;  giving  ennnchs  kt 
gufurds  to  his  wife,  the  beantiftil  Im- 
bella  Plantagenet,  a  dangfater  of  the 
English  King;  often  dotlied  in  orieo- 
tal  robes ;  in  war-time  mounted  od 
an  elephant;  in  his  palace  snrroiixided 
by  tame  lions;  always  accompanied 
by  a  troop  of  Mnssnlmaoa,  to  whom  lie 
showed  great  indulgence,  permifttiu 
them  the  violation  of  chmches  aai 
women,  debauch  and  sacrilege,  ^ 
Frederick  IL,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
subjects,  was  no  longer  a  Christita 

Erince.  Dtuing  the  last  ten  yean  <^ 
is  reign  this  state  of  things  reached 
its  hei^t.  The  number  of  Darbarita 
troops  diuly  increased.  Seventeen 
new  companies,  summoned  firooi 
Africa,  were  dispersed,  like  an  in- 
vading army,  over  the  Basilicata  and 
Calabria.  Finallv,  the  Emperor  went 
so  far  as  to  instal  them  in  the  places 
of  masters  of  ports,  and  in  otiier  offices 
that  gave  these  Mussulmans  jurisdie- 
tion  over  Christian  populations.**  And 
when  a  Saracen  captain,  named  Pho- 
cax,  in  garrison  atTranL  ill-treated  a 
citizen  of  noble  birth,  Mcsser  ffimone 
Rocca,  and  grossly  outraged  his  wife, 
the  aggrieved  man  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  *'  The  Emperor  onlr 
laughed.  '  Messer  Sinume^'  he  said, 
to  tne  complainant,  *  dao'l  forxa  nen^ 
I  vergogna.  Go,  Phocas  ^nll  not  do 
it  again ;  had  he  been  a  native  (Kf  the 
countnr,  I  would  have  had  his  head 
cut  off.' "  On  the  death  of  this  in- 
dulgent patron,  the  Saracen  colony  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  saw  its  exis- 
tence menaced.  The  infidels  were  lost 
if  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  triumph  of  the  Pope  would 
bo  the  tocsin  of  theur  extermination. 
They  resolved  to  defend  themselves 
to  the  last.  They  held  Lucera,  Accer- 
enza,  and  Girafalco,  three  impreg- 
nable fortresses ;  they  idso  com- 
manded at  other  points,  less  strong 
but  still  important.  They  felt  them- 
selves nimierous,  courageous,  and  de- 
termined. Mamfrov  could  not  doubt 
that  they  would  gladly  rally  romid 
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tbe  banner  of  tticir  bpiiefactor's  son  ;  singing  ihe  praises  of  the  iorely  Cata- 
and  in  tbia  hope  he  set  out  for  Lu-  lanas,*  and  venting  curses  on  tbo 
ccra,  where  John  the  Moor  then  Pope.  Theillnsion waaof shortdnni- 
commandcd.  This  man,  a  slave  whom  tion.  At  early  dawn  Maiofroj  and 
the  Emperor's  caprice  bad  raised  to  bis  tittle  escort  took  horse,  and  after 
the  highest  dignities,  promised  Main-  an  hour's  march  thej  beheld,  throngli 
froy  the  best  of  receptions.  Bat  when  the  misty  morning  air,  tbe  tall  hill  of 
thePrinceofTaronto  reached  Lucent,  Lncera,  and  on  its  snmmit  the  Sara- 
tbe  traitor  had  gone  over  to  the  Pope,  cen  citadel  and  its  massive  walls, 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  Saracens  crowned  with  tno-and-tweDtytowera. 
and  three  hundred  Gcnnnns,  and  leav-  But  the  guardians  of  the  gate  refused 
ing  the  town  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  to  open  without  orders  from  Makrisl, 
of  his  tribe,  Makrizi  by  name.  On  who  moreover,  it  would  appear,  had 
learning  this  treachery,  MaintWiy  still  the  key  in  his  keeping.  Sure  that  he 
did  not  rcnonncc  bis  project  of  con-  would  deny  admittance,  they  nrged 
fidinghimaelfto  the  Arabs — socherish-  tbe  prmce  to  enter  as  he  best  might, 
ed  by  bU  father,  bo  favoured  by  for  that,  once  within  the  walla,  all 
bimself.  Only,  instead  of  approach-  would  go  well.  Beneath  the  gate 
ing  the  fortress  with  his  little  army,  was  a  sort  of  trench)  or  gutter,  to 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  he  preferred  carry  off  the  rain,  and  through  this  ii 
to  go  as  a  knight -errant,  attended  was  not  difficult  for  a.  young  man  of 
only  by  three  esquires,  like  a  paladin  twenty,  slender  and  active  like  Maiu- 
<jf  tbe  Round  Table.  This  portion  of  froy,to3queeiehimself.  He  attempted 
Mainfroy's  life,  as  well  as  many  other  to  do  so,  but  the  Saracens  could  not 
passBgesinM.dcStPriost'sbook,read5  support  the  sight  of  their  Emperor's 
like  an  extract  from  some  old  romance  son  grovelling  on  the  groand  like  a 
of  chivalry.  After  wandering  about,  reptile.  "  Let  us  not,"  they  exclaimed. 
In  the  gloom  and  rain  of  a  November  "  allowed  our  lord  to  enter  our  walls 
night,  and  losing  his  way  repeat-  in  this  vile  posture.  Lethis  entrance 
edly,  Adenulfo,  one  of  Mainfroy's  be  worthy  of  a  prince  1  Let  us  break 
three  men-at-arms,  and  formerly  thegatee!"  In  an  instant  thesewere 
forester  to  Frederick  IL,  perceived  a  overthrown ;  Mainfroy  passed  ovoi- 
white  object  in  the  darkness,  and  re-  their  ruins,  and  was  corned  upon  the 
cognised  a  hunting-lodge  built  by  the  shonlders  of  the  Saracens  to  the  public 
Emperor.  He  conducted  tbe  prince  mai'kct-place,  surrounded  by  a  joyous 
thither,  and  they  lighted  a  large  fire,—  multitude.  He  met  Makrlzi,  who, 
a  most  imprudent  act,  for  the  flame  fiirions  at  the  news  of  his  entraaco, 
waaeaaily  perceptible  at  Foggia,  where  was  summoning  the  garrison  to  arms. 
Otbo  of  Hohemburff  was  then  in  "  Makiizi !  Mdtriii  I "  cried  the  Sara- 
garrison  with  a  portion  of  the  papal  cens  and  the  people,  "  get  off  your 
army.  But  Mainfroy  was  yonng  and  horse,  and  kiss  the  prince's  feet  1 " 
a  poet.  At  sight  ofthe  splendid  trees  The  Arab  obeyed,  and  prostrated 
blaziug  on  the  hearth,  be  forgot  the  himself.  Mainfroy  had  valiantly 
present,  and  thought  only  of  the  past;  played  his  last  slake,  and  fortmic 
perhaps  he  recalled  the  time,  not  yet  favoured  liis  audacity.  In  Lucera  he 
Tery  distant,  when  as  a  child,  on  found  the  treasures  of  Frederick  IL, 
■winter  nights  like  that  one,  and  per-  of  King  Conrad,  of  the  Margrave 
chance  in  tbat  very  place,  he  bad  seen  Berthoid,  and  of  John  the  Moor. 
his  father,  on  his  rotnm  from  an  im-  Then,  na  ever,  money  was  the  sinew 
porial  hunt,  seat  himself  at  that  same  of  war.  Its  })OS3ession  changed  the 
hearth,  and  talk  familiariy  with  his  aspect  of  affairs.  In  less  than  a 
attendants  of  his  wars  and  his  amours,  month,  the  proscribed    and  fugitive 


•  "  Plasmi  el  c»r»lier  Fnuicea 
E  In  donna  CaUlans,"  &c.,  &c. 
A  well-known  song  which  Voltnire  rightly  ottributes  lo  Frederick  U-j  and  which 
Gninguenif,  who  ia  here  wrong  ia  bia  eritieism  of  Vgltftire,  gives  to  Frederick  Bar- 
iorossa. 
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Mainfroy  had  dispersed  the  Pope's 
army,  taken  and  executed  John  the 
Moor,  and  marched  upon  Naples  to 
seize  a  crown.  And  now,  for  many 
years,  his  career  of  snccess  was  un- 
chequered  by  a  reverse.  His  arms 
were  uniformly  triumphant  in  the 
field ;  he  was  the  most  magnificent 
prince,  and  passed  as  the  richest 
sovereign,  in  Europe.  At  last  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Constance 
with  the  Infante  Don  Pedro,  daughter 
of  King  James  of  Arragon,  crowned 
his  prosperity.  Concluded  in  defiance 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  this  marriage 
allied  the  bastard  Prince  of  Tarento 
with  the  French  royal  family ;  for 
Isabella  of  Arragon,  sister  of  his  son- 


Aiguesmortes  with  his  brother  Looii 
and  their  wives,  on  a  crnsade, — ^wit 
sick  to  death  at  the  isUmd  of  Cypns, 
but  recovered,  and  performed  prodi- 
gies of  valour  in  fight  with  the  8an* 
cen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  aoent  of 
battle  sufficed  to  restore  him  hla  ion 
vigour;  and  he  displayed  a  fiirioat 
impetuosity  and  reckless  daring  that 
almost  surpass  belief.  Chi  arriving 
off  Damietta,  and  at  sight  of  the 
Saracen  army  waiting  on  tiie  shore, 
he  and  St  Louis  sprang  innn.  their 
galley,  and  waded  to  land,  with  the  wa- 
ter to  their  waists.  Surrounded  by  tktt 
enemy,  Charles  raised  a  wall  of  corpses 
around  him,  until  his  knights  came  op 
to  the  rescue.      Heading  them,  he 


in-law  Don  Pedro,|bccame  the  wife  of    charged  the  infidel  host,  ordering  to 


Philip,  son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  heir  ap- 
])arent  to  the  crown  of  France.  This 
last  piece  of  good  fortune  nearly  turned 
Maiiifroy's  head.  Instead  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  Holy  See,  he 
assumed  the  oficnsive,  and  invaded 
its  territories.  Moreover,  he  now 
openly  professed,  and  established  as 
a  principle,  that  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  imperial  diadem  was  not  vested 
in  the  Popes,  but  in  the  senate  and 
people  of  Kome.  "It  is  time,"  he 
added,  "to  put  an  end  to  this  usur- 
pation." Such  maxims,  thus  publicly 
proclaimed,  rendered  tlie  Pope  irre- 
concilable. The  papal  dream  of  an- 
nexing the  TVo  Sicilies  to  the  pon- 
tificate had  long  melted  into  air  before 
the  sun  of  Mainfroy's  arrogant  pros- 
perity;  and  Urban  IV.,  convinced  that 
the  Church  had  need  of  a  valiant  and 
devoted  defender,  turned  his  eyes 
northwards,  whilst  his  lips  pronounced 
the  name  of  Charles  of  Anjou. 

Charles,  the  good  Count  of  Anjou, 
as  some  of  the  chroniclers  call  him, 
was  married  to  Beatrix  of  Savoy, 
Countess  of  Provence,  whose  hand  he 
obtained  in  preference  to  two  for- 
midable rivals, — Conrad,  son  of  the 
Ilolieustaufte,  and  Pedro  of  Arragon. 
The  latter  wc  have  just  rcfen*cd  to  as 
haviuj^  subsequently  married  a  daugh- 
ter (if  Mainfroy.  Tlirough  life  Peter 
and  Charlcj?  were  destined  to  be 
rivals  ;  and  if  the  latter  had  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  outset,  his  competitor 
nftcrAvanls  in  some  degi'oo  balanced 
the  account  bv  robbing  him  of  the 
island  of  Sicily.  In  121?=^,  >oou  after 
hi-   inarringe,*  Charles   embarked  at 


strike  at  the  horses'  breasts.     Hie 
noble  Arab  chargers  fell  by  hondreds; 
the  Saracens  fled ;  Louis  and  Charie» 
pursued ;  Damietta  was  the  prize  of 
the  Christians.     "The  adventurous 
prince  feared  the  elements  as  little  as 
he  did  man.    One  day  the  Saracens 
threw  Greek  fire  upon  the  cmsadeis' 
tents.    Struck  with  surprise  at  sight 
of  this  mysterious  enemy,  theChrisdans 
were  so  terrified  that  they  dared  not 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames.    *I 
will  go,'  cried  the  Count  of  Anjoo. 
Tliey  tried  to  retain  hun  by  force,  but 
he  broke  from  them  like  a  mnd"iiM»T 
and   succeeded  in  his    design.     At 
another  time,  St  Louis,  from  the  top 
of  a  hill,  saw  him  engaged  single- 
handed  with  a  whole  tn)op  oi  Sara- 
cens, who  hurled  at  him  darts  with 
flaming  flags,  which  stuck  into  and 
burnt  his  horse's  crupper.    Thus  did 
Charles  display  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  will  incapable  of  receding  even  b^oie 
impossibilities, — a  dangerous  appUctp 
tion  of  a  great  virtue ;  but  then,  these 
feats  of  tlie  Count  of  Anjou  delig^ed 
everybody.   Other  exploits  followed. 
Like  a  Christian  Horatins,  Charles 
one  day  stopped  the  whole  Mussahnan 
ai-my  upon  a  wooden  bridge."    This 
great  bravery  was  accompanied  by 
pride,  egotism,  and  hardness  of  heart, 
and  these  qualities  caused  bickerings 
between  him  and  St  Louis.    Never- 
theless,   the   brothers   were    fondly 
attached  to  each  other;  and   when 
Charles  returned  to  Provence  he  dis- 
played a  depth  of  emotion  on  parting 
frimi  his  king  that  surprised  the  army, 
which  did  nut  give  him  credit  for  so 
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miidi  fraternal  afection.  There  was 
great  (xmtrast  of  character  between 
Mm  and  his  royal  brother.  ^^Thej 
had  in  common,"  saysM.  de  St  Priest, 
•'xniKtarf  courage,  chastity,  probity, 
and  respect  to  their  plighted  word. 

St  Louis  was  a  Frenchman, 

Charles  of  Anjon  a  Spaniard.  St 
Louis  had  that  commnnicatiye  dis- 
position, that  taste  for  social  enjoy- 
ment, that  necessity  of  expansion  and 
gentle  gaiety,  generally  attributed  to 
our  nation.  He  was  evidently  the 
man  bom  beside  the  waters  of  Loire 
or  Sdne.  Charies,  on  the  other 
hand,  seemed  to  have  received  life 
upon  the  rugged  rocks  of  Toledo,  or 
in  the  naked  and  melancholy  plains  of 
Yalladolid.  He  was  proud  and 
gloomy ;  no  smile  ever  curved  his 
Up.  Uncommunicative,  he  confided 
his  designs  to  no  one.  Although 
hasty,  violent,  and  passionate,  he 
strove  to  conceal  his  emotions.  He 
slept  little,  spoke  less ;  never  forgot 
a  service  or  an  injury.  His  indul- 
gence for  his  partisans  and  servants 
was  unbounded :  if  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  gold,  it  was  especially 
that  he  might  shower  it  upon  them. 
Charles  and  Louis  were  a  contrast 
even  in  form  and  colour  of  face. 
Louis  was  fair  and  ruddy ;  Charles 
had  black  hair,  an  olive  skin,  nervous 
limbs,  and  a  prominent  nose.  Good- 
ness was  the  characteristic  of  the  king, 
severity  of  the  count.  Both  of  im- 
posing aspect, — one  as  a  father,  the 
other  as  a  master — Louis  inspired 
respect  and  love,  Charles  respect  and 
terror.  By  the  admission  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  nothing  could  be  more 
majestic  than  the  look,  gait,  and 
stature  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  In  an 
assemblage  of  princes  he  eclipsed 
them  all.  A  poet  who  knew  him  well, 
and  who  calls  him  the  most  seiffnoriai 
of  men,  shows  him  to  us  at  the  court 
of  France  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers, 
and  characterises  him  by  this  ener- 
getic line — 

*  Toua  fureut  filz  dc  roy,  mais  Cliaxles  le  fut 
mieux." ""' 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  loth 
May  1265,  embarked  at  ^larseillcs  for 
Jiorae,  with  a  thousand  chosen  knights 
upon  thirty  galleys,  leaving  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Lyons  to  cross 
the  Alps  with  the  Countess  Beatrix, 


under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
young  Robert  de  Bethnne  Dampierre, 
neir  to  the  oonnty  of  Flanders,  and 
the  real  gnidance  of  Gilles  de  Trai- 
signies,  constable  of  France.    At  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  timid  coun- 
sellors magnified  the  peril  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  superiooitr^  of  the  hostile 
fleet  that  watched  to  mtercept  him ; 
but  nothing  could  shake  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Count  of  Anjou.    ^*  Good 
conduct,*^  he  said,  as  he  put  foot  on 
his   galley's   deck,    ^^  overcomes    ill 
fortune.    I  promised  the  Pope  to  be 
at  Rome  before  Pentecost,  and  I  will 
keep  my  word."    If  fortune  had  not 
favoured  him,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  succeeded  in  running 
the  gauntlet  through  the  sixty  Sicilian 
galleys,  manned  with  the  practised 
mariners  of  Pisa,  Naples,  andAmalfi, ' 
that  waited  to  pounce,  like  hawk  on 
sparrow,  upon  his  feeble  armament. 
Independently  of  this/ormidable  squa- 
dron, the  entrance  of  the  port   of 
Ostia  was  encumbered,  by  Mainfrqy's 
order,  with  beams  and  huge  stones, 
against  which  the  French  ships  were 
expected  inevitably  to  shatter  them- 
selves.   Altogether,  the  marine  pre- 
parations were  so  formidable,  they 
were  proclaimed  with  such  ostenta- 
tion, and  Mainfroy  appeared  so  con- 
vinced of  their  efficacy,  that  at  Rome 
the  partisans  of  Charles  and  the  Pope 
lost  courage.    The  decisive  moment 
arrived,  and  no  fleet  appeared ;  when 
suddenly  a  rumour  ^read  that  Charies 
was  shipwrecked  and  drowned.    The 
Ghibellines,  or  imperialists,  hailed  the 
report  with  delight,  the  Guelfe  with 
terror.     Friends  and  enemies  alike 
believed  the  fatal  intelligence,  when 
at  break  of  day,  on  the  eve  of  Pente- 
cost, a  boat,  containing  ten  men, 
entered  the  Tiber.     Amount  these 
ten  men  was  Charles  of  Anjou.    He 
owed  his  safety  to  his  peril ;  deliver- 
ance had  grown  out  of  impending 
destruction.  A  violent  storm  had  had 
a   double  result:    Mainfroy's   fleet, 
whidi  for  some  days  past  had  block- 
aded the  Tiber,  was  compelled  to  put 
to  sea,  and  the  thidy  Provencal  galleys 
were  dispersed  in  view  of  Pisa.  Charies. 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany ; 
to  escape  capture  by  one  of  Mainfroy 's 
lieutenants,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
sMff,  and  the  wind  guided  him  into 
the  Tiber,  which  he  entered  nn 
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ceived  by  the  Sicilian  admiral.  Such 
was  the  fortunate  chance  that  served 
him.  Men  believed  him  at  the  bot  • 
torn  of  the  sea,  and  at  that  moment 
he  landed  in  Italy. 

Malnfroy  prepared  for  defence,  af- 
fecting boundless  confidence  in  the 
result  of  the  approaching  strife,  but  in 
reality  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  his 
formidable  foe.  His  hatred  found  vent 
in  sarcasm  and  abusive  words.  "  Al- 
though the  name  of  the  terrible  Charles 
of  Anjou  did  not  encourage  childish 
diminutives,  Mainfroy  and  his  flat- 
terers never  spoke  of  him  otherwise 
than  as  Carlotto  "  (Charley.)  This 
was  not  very  dignified  or  in  good 
taste.  But  Charles  was  at  no  loss  for 
a  retort.  When  his  wife  had  joined 
him,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  the  royal  pair  had  been 
crowned  in  the  Church  of  the  Lateran, 
in  sight  and  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  an  immense  multitude.  King  and 
•Queen  of  Sicily,  he  marched  upon 
Naples.  At  the  frontier,  Mainfroy, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  intimidate  the 
Pope,  endeavoured  to  delay  his  pro- 
gress by  negotiation.  "  Tell  the  Sul- 
tan of  Lucera,"  replied  Charles  to  the 
Swabian  envoys,  "  that  between  us 
there  can  be  neither  peace  nor  truce ; 
that  soon  he  shall  transport  me  to  pa- 
radise or  I  will  send  him  to  hell."  And 
having  thus  branded  his  opponent  as 
an  infidel,  and  his  opponent's  cause  as 
unjust,  he  resolutely  entered  the  Nea- 
politan states.  The  first  bai-rier  to  his 
progress,  the  fortified  bridge  of  Ce- 
prano,  was  opened  to  him  by  Riccardo 
d' Aquino,  Count  of  Caserte,  out  of 
revenge  for  the  alleged  seduction  or 
violation  of  his  wife  by  Mainfroy.  The 
count  was  about  to  defend  the  post, 
when  news  of  his  dishonour  reached 
him.  He  vowed  a  terrible  revenge ; 
but,  scrupulous  even  in  his  anger,  he 
sent  to  consult  the  casuists  of  the 
French  camp,  whether  a  vassal  had 
the  right  to  punish  the  liege  lord  who 
had  outraged  him  in  his  honour.  The 
casuists  made  an  afSrmative  reply,  and 
Caserte  gave  free  passage  to  Charles 
of  Anjou.  History  is  more  posi- 
tive of  the  count's  treason  than  of 
the  outrage  said  to  have  induced  it. 
The  occupation  of  the  bridge  was  but 
a  small  step  towards  the  conquest  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  Charles's  path  was 
beset  with  obstacles,  augmented  by 


the  difficulty  of  transporting  his  war- 
like engines,  and  by  fierce  dlssen^ons 
in  his  army.    These  alone  were  soffi  • 
cient  to  ruin  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
valour  and  military  science  of  the 
French  prince  supplied  idl  deficiencies. 
His  operations  were  sometimes,  how- 
ever, a   little   impeded   frt)m  pious 
scruples;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
put  off  the  assault  of  a  town  for  two 
days,  in  order  not  to  fight  on  Ash 
Wednesday.     Nevertheless  his  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  triumphant,  and 
soon  the  silver  fleur-de-lis  of  France, 
and  the  crimson  ones  of  the  Guelfe, 
floated  above  the  walls  or  over  the 
ruins  of  Mainfroy's  strongest  forts. 
All  the  Saracens  who  fell  into  Charles's 
hands  were  immediately  put  to  the 
sword.  At  last,  in  the  valley  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Grandella,  and  at  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Benevento,  the  French 
army — to  which  were  now  united  the 
levies  of  many  disaffected  Neapolitan 
nobles — came  in  sight  of  Mainfiroy's 
host,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battie. 
The  strength  of  the  two  armies  is  va- 
riously stated,  but  it  appears  certain 
that  the  numerical  advantage  was  con- 
siderably on  the  side  of  Charles.   Be- 
fore engaging,  each  leader  made  a 
speech  to  his  troops.  That  of  Chariea 
reminds    us    of    Cromwell's    well- 
known  exhortation   to  his  men,  to 
trust  in  God  and  keep  their  pow- 
der  dry.     "    Have    confidence    in 
God,"   said  the   valiant   and  pions 
Frenchman,  ^^  but  neglect  not  human 
means ;  and  be  attentive,  when  battle 
begins,  to  what  I  now  tell  yon :  strike 
at  the  horses  rather  than  at  the  men, 
not  with  edge,  but  with  point ;  so  that, 
falling  with  his  horse  and  being  nn- 
able  to  rise  quickly,  on  account  of  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  the  cavalier  may 
immediately  have  his  throat  cat  by 
the  ribands.    Let  each  of  you  be  al- 
ways accompanied  by  one  of  those 
varlets,  and  even  by  two.    Forget  not 
that,  and  march!"    The  manoeuvre 
prescribed  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
which  he  had  dready  essayed  in  Pa- 
lestine, was  forbidden  by  chivalrous 
etiquette,  which  stigmatised  as  dis- 
loyal the  act  of  strik^g  at  the  horses* 
heads.    But  Charles  was  not  at  a 
tournament.    His  aim  was  victory, 
and  his  injunction  was  well  received 
bv  his  knights,  whom  his  words  ex- 
cited, says  a  chronicler,  as  ^  hmUs- 
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man  excites  tlie  dogs.  There  was  more  alive.  For  three  days  nothing 
iieither  blame  nor  murmar.  Never-  was  heard  of  him,  and  Cbariesof  An- 
tbeless  hia  chevaliers  were  the  flower  jon  thought  he  had  escaped,  when  a 
of  nobility;  but  they  did  not  hold  soldier  led  his  war-horse  paat  Uie 
themseivea  engaged  in  a  ri'^nkir  \vai-;  wiuduiv  of  Gualvaiio  Lautia  auU  two 
they  looked  upon  the  expedition  as  a  other  Ghibelline  pri^iaers.  On  recog- 
crasade  against  infidels.  The  bishop  niaing  the  steed,  the  captives  hnrst 
of  Anxerre  gave  a  final  benediction  ;  into  tears,  and  implored  the  soldier,  a 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Hi^ial  Fieard,  to  toll  thorn  the  fate  of  its 
of  battle  echoed  through  both  camps,  rider,  whether  prisoner,  slain,  orfugi- 
Neither  anny  had  left  iia  ground  tive,  "The  Picard,  having  learned 
when  the  clamour  of  many  thousand  who  the  prisoners  were,  replied  thus: 
voices  was  heard;  and,  like  a  whirl-  '  I  will  tell  jou  the  truth  ;  daring 
wind,  the  Saracen  archers  from  Lu-  the  fight,  the  man  who  mounted  this 
cora  poured  upon  the  field.  Cross-  horse  came  up,  uttering  terrible  cries, 
ing  the  little  river  Calora,  they  Ue  rushed  into  the  mgliJe,  followed  by 
fell  upon  the  Freuch  infantry  with  a  another  cavalier  much  less  than  hin- 
discharge  of  arrows.  The  French,  self,  and  full  nponns  with  such  courage 
with  loud  cries  of  "Down  with  the  that,  hod  he  been  supported  by  others 
Saracens  !  Down  with  the  swiue  I "  as  brave,  he  would  liave  beaten  ua  or 
rushed  furiously  to  meet  them.  The  ^vcn  us  much  to  do.  I  showed  front 
medley  was  terrible,  and  at  first  vie-  to  this  knight  and  woonded  his  charger 
tory  favoured  the  turban.  Charies's  iu  the  head  with  a  Innce-thrust ;  the 
troops  broke  and  fled,  when  Ruggiero  horse,  feeling  itself  wounded,  threw 
San  Severino  rallied  them,  waving,  by  its  rider ;  then  the  ribauds  despoiled 
way  of  banner,  a  bloody  shirt,  stripped  him  of  his  arms  and  made  au  end  of 
from  a  soldier's  corpse.  PhilipdeMont-  him.  As  his  scarf  was  very  beautiful, 
fort  brought  np  the  reserve,  and  tlircw  1  tookit,  as  well  as  bis  horse ;  and  hero 
himself  upon  the  Saracens,  whom  he  tliey  both  ore.'  Such  was  the  noble 
cut  to  pieces  with  cries  of  "  Montfort,  end  of  Manired,  or  Machtfried,  of 
chevaliers ! "  "  Swabia,  chevaliers ! "  Stanffen,  whom  the  French  were  wont 
replied  Gualvano  Lancia,  who,  with-  to  call  Main&oy  of  Sicily."  With 
out  waiting  orders  from  Mainfroy,  great  dlfficnlty,  the  royal  corpse  wa» 
hiirricd  forward  a  thousand  men  of  foond,  amidst  heaps  of  slain,  and  the 
the  best  German  troops.  He  fell  upon  Freuch  chevaliers  entreated  Charlea 
the  French,  who  were  weary  with  to  allow  it  honourable  bnrial.  "  WU- 
striking,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  lingly,"  replied  Charles, "  were  he  not 
of  them.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  in  hia  excommunicated."  The  new  King  of 
part  of  the  field  performed,  as  nsual,  Sicily  could  not  reasonably  be  ex- 
prodigies  of  valour,  now  left  the  wing  pecCed  to  grant  ecclesiastical  inter* 
hccommandcd  and  attacked  Gualrano  ment  to  the  man,  whom  he  had  fought 
Lancia.  The  Germans  and  Saracens  and  supplanted  on  the  sole  ground  of 
were  cut  to  pieces  and  dispersed;  but  hisbeingoulof  thcpalcof  the  church. 
the  Italian  battalions,  commanded  by  So  a  ti-ench  was  dug  at  the  foot  of  the 
nobles  of  the  countn',  had  not  yet  bridge  over  the  Calora,  the  body  was 
shared  the  combat.  Alainfi'uy  had  kept  laid  ui  it,  the  army  filed  by,  and  each 
them  as  a  reserve,  and  liow  called  soldier,  as  he  passed,  thiew  a  stone 
upon  them  to  follow  him.  Instead  of  upon  the  nnconsecrated  grave.  As 
so  doing,  they  turned  their  bocks  and  great  warriors  have  had  worse  monu> 
fled.  At  the  same  moment  a  sil-  inents.  But  papal  hatred  folbwed 
ver  eagle,  surmounting  Mainfroy's  Mahifroy  even  beyond  the  tomb, 
helm,  fell  and  broke  in  pieces.  At  Under  pretence  that  the  remains  of 
this  evil  omen,  the  son  of  the  Hohen-  the  excommunicated  hero  infected  the 
stanffe  felt  himself  lost.  lie  turned  pontifical  soil,  Clement  IV. 's  nuncio 
towardsthefaithfulfewwhostillstood  had  them  unearthed  and  dragged  at 
by  him,  and  said  in  the  words  of  the  night,  without  torches,  to  the  banks 
Catholic  Ohnrch:/focw(«j?nunii)«.  of  the  Garigliano.  There  they  wore 
Then,  followed  by  TibaldoAnnihaldi,  abandoned  to  the  pelting  storm  and 
he  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  prowling  beast  of  prey.  "  Whilst  a 
hostile  squadrons,  and  was  seen  no  suYUge  fanaticism  thus  insulted  the 
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ashes  of  Sicily's  King,  poetry  prepared 
him  a  glorious  revenge.  Eight  months 
before  the  battle  of  Benevento,  a  child 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  May  1265, 
whoso  name  was  Dante  Alighieri. 
Dante  protected  the  memory  of  Main - 
froy." 

For  eight  days  the  unfortunate  town 
of  Benevento  was  abandoned  to  the 
horrors  of  the  sack.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  Charles  called  his  greedy 
soldiers  from  pillage  and  excess,  ralUed 
them  round  his  standard  and  marched 
to  Naples.  The  magnificence  of  his 
entrance  dazzled  and  delighted  the 
people,  surpassing  even  the  vaunted 
splendour  of  the  proud  Ilohcnstauffen. 
In  every  respect  Chaiies's  victory 
was  complete.  The  Anjevine  banner 
floated  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  after  very  slight  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Gualvano  Lancia 
and  of  Conrad  of  Antioch,  an  illc- 

f'timate  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
rederick,  Sicily  and  Calabria  were 
also  reduced  and  tranquilllsed.  But 
the  triumphant  king  was  still  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  His  jyc- 
cuniary  obligations  were  numerous 
and  heavy,  and  his  new  kingdom 
offered  no  resources  for  their  acquit- 
tal. The  population  was  greatly  re- 
duced, agriculture  had  disappeared, 
commerce  was  at  the  very  lowest  ebb, 
the  nobility  were  ruined,  and  revenue 
there  was  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charles's  troops  were  clamorous  for 
arrears ;  and  the  Pope,  who  had 
pledged  the  treasures  of  the  Koman 
churches  to  Tuscan  bankers  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  war,  was  urgent  in  his 
demands  of  repayment,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  his  debtor  with  ex- 
communication. Charles  the  First 
was  in  gi'eat  perplexity.  The  clergy, 
who  alone  had  some  means,  he  was 
forbidden  to  tax,  by  the  terms  of  his 
treaty  with  the  Pope.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
imposts  and  extortions,  which  rendered 
him  odious  to  his  subjects.  In  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse,  perhaps,  than 
his  immediate  predecessors,  who  sel- 
dom scrupled  to  raise  a  forced  contri- 
bution, even  by  the  armed  liand ;  but 
his  manner  of  procurmg  his  supplies 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
Neapolitans.  He  reduced  it  to  a  re- 
gular system,  based  upon  the  French 
fiscal  forms.     The  people  preferred 


the  occasional  swoop  of  a  party  oi 
Saracens  to  the  tax-gatherers  syste- 
matic spc^ation.  Ttte  irritation  be- 
came general.  Murmurs  a&d  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  sides,  ming- 
led with  regrets  for  Mainfroy.  The 
Pope,  unwilling  to  share  Charles's 
unpopularity,  (Ussatisfied  at  the  non- 
payment of  his  advances,  and  but 
slightly  appeased  by  the  present  of  a 
golden  throne  and  candelabra  sent 
him  from  the  sack  of  Beneventov 
wrote  harsh  letters  to  his  ally,  and 
sent  him  long  lectures  andinstmctiona 
as  to  how  he  should  govern,  bidding 
him,  above  all  things,  to  be  amiabk. 
Tills  was  not  much  in  Charies^s  way ; 
neither  did  his  political  views  at  all 
agree  with  those  of  his  Holiness  Cle- 
ment IV.  He  was  certainly  1^  no 
means  amiable,  and,  moreover,  he 
committed  a  grievous  blunder,  com- 
mon enough  with  his  count^onen, 
and  which  alienated  the  affections  of 
his  subjects.  He  tried  to  Frenchify 
his  new  dominions.  Obstinately  bent 
on  moving  the  mountain,  he  womd  not 
even  meet  it  half-way.  He  scorned 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  Nonnan 
founders  of  the  kingdom,  who  "  gov- 
erned Sicily  not  as  conquerors  bat  as 
old  hereditary  sovereigns,"  and  were 
cautious  of  the  too  sudden  introdnc- 
tion  of  foreign  innovations.  Wa  ob- 
ject, according  to  M.  de  St  Priest's  own 
showing,  was  at  least  as  much  the  in- 
crease of  the  power  and  importance  of 
France,  as  the  happiness  of  the  people 
he  had  come  to  reign  over.  His  nisto- 
rian  admires  him  for  this,  and  for  his 
wish  *'''  to  make  half  Europe,  not  a 
vassal,  but  a  dependency  of  France." 
He  introduced  the  forms  of  French 
administration,  abolished  the  offices 
and  etiquette  that  had  existed  since 
the  days  of  King  Roger,  and  rndaced 
them  by  those  of  the  court  of  Vin- 
cennes,  changes  which  excited  great 
hatred  and  dislike  to  their  anthor. 
He  abandoned  the  Castd  Cupnano, 
the  residence  of  Frederick  IL,  and 
built  the  Castel  Nuovo,  on  the  modd 
of  the  Paris  Bastile.  The  copy  has 
survived  the  original.  Bnt  we  must 
pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  merits 
and  errors  of  Charles,  and  his  ambiti- 
ous designs  upon  Italy  and  the  East, 
to  bring  upon  the  scene  the  last  heir  of 
the  house  of  Stauffen. 
Conrad,  known  in  history  hy  the 
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<JimlQntive  of  Courailin,*  was  bom  at  paying  his  mother  the  usnal  hononrs. 
Landshut,  ia  Bavaria,  on  IheS5th  of  Sheasfeedhim tiereason.  "Mother," 
^arch  1253,  and  wa,i  hailed  m  his  replied  Conradin,  "  I  rendered  yon 
'<xxdLe  hy  the  higb-sonading  titles  of  the  homage  dao  to  an  emperor's 
king  of  Jernsalem  and  Sicily,  kiDg  of  widow;  now  you  are  married  to 
the  Romans,  futm^  emperor,  &c.  Not  one  ioas  than  him,  and  I,  a  king  and 
one  of  theae  imaginary  crowns  did  he  aa  emperor's  son,  can  no  longer  ren- 
cverenjoy  ;  even  his  paternal  heritage  der  yon  the  hononrg  due  to  an  em- 
was  wrestetl  from  hiln  whilst  yet  an  press."  He  who  spoke  this  was  but 
Infant ;  the  grandson  of  Frederick  n.  seven  years  old,  and  hence  many 
knew  want  and  poverty,  and  was  writers  have  treated  the  words  as  fic- 
^nore  than  once  indehted  to  faithfiil  tion.  But  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
friends  and  adherents  for  a  roof  to  that  from  bis  very  cradle  he  had  been 
■cover  hb  head.  The  events  of  his  uom;ished  with  the  hopes  of  his  party, 
life  were  aa  remarkable  as  the  years  whose  pretensions  and  dreams  of  tn- 
■composing  it  were  few.  "Itora  ia  omph  had  been  unceasingly  instilled 
1252,  he  died  in  1268.  The  interval  into  him.  The  talk  of  all  amnnd  him 
embraces  bnt  sixteen  years,  and  yet  hadbeenof  sceptres  toreconquer,  vie- 
that  short  period  is  animated  by  alt  tones  to  win,  rebels  to  chastise ;  and 
the  passions,  emotions,  and  tumult  of  the  pathetic  bnt  deceitfid  picture  of  an 
-a  virile  mind.  We  find  in  il,  in  a  oppres.'wd  people,  siting  for  his  re- 
higb  degree,  ambition,  courage,  friend-  turn,  had  been,  kept  eontinnally  before 
Hhip.  and,  iu  a  more  doubtful  perspec-  his  eyes.  Every  act  of  his  life  was 
tive — love.  In  reality,  Conradin  had  premature.  Brought  np  in  a  political 
no  childhood.  His  life  had  nothing  to  hot-lied,  ha  showed  early  symptoms 
<lo  with  the  laws  regulating  homan  of  imperfbct  mental  growth,  and  wan 
growth.  Trom  the  crftdk>  his  exist-  cmshed  and  annihilated  by  the  first 
■ence  was  one  of  agitation."  storm,  ^Vhilst  yet  a  very  jfoung  child. 
All  anecdote,  wbo.=e  tnith  moilem  he  was  surrounded  by  the  empty 
'writers  hare  contested,  bnt  to  which  forms  of  sovereignty,  and  made  to 
jU.  de  St  Priest  gives  credit,  confirms,  think  himself  both  n  man  and  a  king, 
in  conjunction  with  many  other  cir-  His  nncte  and  stepfather  dragged  him 
cumstances,  the  child's  extraordinary  from  town  to  toivn,  dressed  in  regal 
precocity  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  robes,  and  compelled  liim  to  hold  pro- 
Considering  his  mother  as  widow  of  vincial  diets.  Whilst  thus  parading, 
an  emperor,  although  his  father  had  they  nnscmpnlonsly  despoiled  him. 
uever  legally  borne  the  imperial  title.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old,  the  Dako 
since  he  liad  not  been  crowned  at  of  Bavaria  made  him  sign  a  will  be- 
Home,  Conradin  treated  her  with  the  qneathiug  to  him  the  whole  of  his  pos- 
ntmost  ceremony  and  observance  of  sessions,  in  case  of  Ids  death  without 
etiquette.  Suddenly,  weary  of  living  heirs.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  thu 
in  dependence  at  the  court  of  her  greedy  Bavarian,  who  soon  afterwards 
brother,  Lonia  the  Severe,  Duke  of  extracted  from  him,  by  mandbr  of 
Bavaria,  Ijaeen  Elizabeth -Margaret  donalioo,somoofhisrichestdamainsin 
married  Meinhard  de  Gorice,  brother  Bhineland  and  the  Palatinate.  The 
(jf  the  Count  do  Tirol,  and  from  queen  example  fonnd  imitators.  Princes, 
became  a  mere  countess,  f  This  alii-  bishops,  cities,  and  abbeys  fell  tooth 
ance,  unequal  but  not  low,  greatly  and  nail  upon  the  heritage  of  the  un- 
shocked  Conradin:  in  the  words  of  fortunate  child.  The  bishops  of  Augs- 
a  chronicler,  he  was  moved  by  it  bni^  aud  Constance,  the  counts  of 
l»yond  power  of  expression,  and  Wnrtembmrg,  the  burgraves  of  Nu- 
from  that  monii?nt  ho  abstained  from  rombei^,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 

"  '■  Der  wart  anch  Thanrad  genaat 
Dai^li  ii«r  alle  Wethe.irhe  Lannd 
Da  muintea  die  Lewt  in 
Nioht  mdera  denn  Chaaradin." 

Ottather'a  Aaitrla!  ChronUon  GtrmaaitiOK. 
f  III  the  middle  agta  remarried  i)ueeDa  lolt  their  tilU.     Couradin,  in  Ma  edicts, 
never  called  his  mother  otherwise  than  tomitlaa. 
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several  others,  shared  the  spoils. 
The  houses  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
date  their  rise  from  that  time — the 
nucleus  of  the  two  monarchies  was 
formed  by  fragments  of  Conradin's 
dominions ;  and  the  whole  of  Germany 
as  it  now  appears,  in  its  kingdoms 
and  divisions,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  fragments  of  this  total  wreck  and 
infamous  spoliation.  Thus  plundered, 
nothing  remained  but  to  start  the 
victim  on  his  travels ;  a  royal  Quixote 
in  search  of  a  ci'own.  At  first  he 
showed  smdl  disposition  to  such  an  ad- 
venture, and  more  than  one  deputation 
of  GhibcUines,  and  even  of  Guelfs, 
departed  unsuccessful  from  before  the 
young  king^s  footstool;  until  at  last 
Gualvano  Lancia,  Mainfroy's  relative 
and  faithful  adherent,  and  Corrado 
and  Marino  Capece,  presented  them- 
selves at  the  gate  of  the  ancient  castle 
ofHohenschwangau.  Lancia  had  been 
amnestied  after  the  battle  of  Bene- 
vento,  at  the  request  of  the  Pope,  but 
much  against  the  will  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  He  took  the  oaths  to  the 
new  king,  but  soon  afterwards  left  the 
kingdom,  and  now  appeared  before 
Conradin  as  deputy  from  the  whole 
body  of  GhibelUoes,  which  had  re- 
constituted itself  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom  of  the  Sicilies,  and  sent  to 
the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick assurances  of  its  devotion,  the 
promise  of  an  army,  and  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  Lancia  was 
the  bearer  of  one  hundred  thousand 
gold  florins.  Thus  was  it,  says  the 
chronicler,  Saba  Malaspina,  that  the 
little  sleeping  dog  was  roused  up :  "  ac/ 
suscitandum  catulum  dormi'entem.^^  In 
spite  of  the  t^ars  and  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  who  had  a  foreboding  of  his 
fate,  and  urged  him  to  remain  with 
her,  Conradin  published  a  lengthy 
manifesto,  asserting  his  rights  to  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  hired  by 
Ghibelline  gold,  and  entered  Italy, 
full  of  confidence,  hope,  and  enthusi- 
asm, accompanied  by  his  bosom  friend, 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  by  other 
nobles,  who  promised  him  support, 
but  shamefully  abandoned  him  at 
Verona,  upon  the  most  absurd  and 
frivolous  pretexts.  Tlie  poor  boy  was 
born  to  be  every  body's  dupe.     He 
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believed  implidUjr  the   hypocriticil 
professions  of  his  treacherous  kins- 
man, made  over  to  him  one  of  the  liat 
shreds  of  his  Grennan  possessions,  and 
parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  ms, 
remaining  alone  at  Verona,  with  Fre- 
derick of  Austria,  who  was  only  three 
years  his  senior,  for  sole  ally— hi» 
troops  reduced  by  the  defection  of 
his  uncle  and  the  others  to  about  three 
thousand  men.     Instead  of  marcUog 
at  once  to  Pisa,  and  taking  ship  for 
Sicily,  whose  inhabitants  were  ripe 
for  insurrection,  he  sent  Corrado  Ca- 
pece thither,  and  himself  lingered  two 
months  in  total  inaction.    JPisa  was 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia ;  Ca* 
pece  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
galley  (Conradin  would  have  foimd 
a  fleet  as  easily),  and  after  calUng  at 
Tunis  for  the  Spanish  Infante  Don 
Fadrique,  with  four  hundred  Spani- 
ards  and   Saracens,   he    landed  at 
Sciacca,  gained  an  advantage  over 
the  French,  and  saw  the  grei^  pari 
of  Sicily  declare  for  Conradin.    After 
a   while,    Conradin,    having  raised 
money  from   the  Ghibelline  towns, 
and  recruited  his  forces,  moved  for- 
ward to  Pavia;  whilst  Charles  of 
Anjou,  advancing  northwurd  to  meet 
his  rival,  entered  Pisa  sword  in  hand, 
upset  its  towers  and  mined  its  port. 
It  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  be  of  no 
great  interest,  to  trace  the  singular 
complications  of  Italian  affahrs  at  tids 
moment,  and  the  perplexities  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  at  least  as  jealoos  of 
the  abode  of  Charles  in  TiuBcany,  as 
of  the  feeble  attempt  of  the  old  Ger- 
man dynasty  to  regain  its  seat  upon 
the   Neapolitan   throne.     We  most 
confine  ourselves    to  the  career  of 
Conradin,  and  follow  his   fortunes, 
now  drawing  to  a  lamentable  dose. 
There  was  a  bright  flash,  however^, 
before  the  final  setting  of  his  star. 
He  occupied  Pisa — still  the  first  p(Mrt 
in  Italy — in  spite  of  the  devastauon^ 
of  Charles  of  Anjou ;  on  all  sides  the 
Ghibelline  party  raised  its  hoid,  and 
his  enterprise  assumed  aserionsaspect. 
Clement  IV.  became  alarmed,  and 
sent,  for  the  third  time,  an  order  to 
Conradin  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
appear  in  person  before  the  pontifical 
chair  to  justify  his  conduct,   mider 
pain  of  all  manner  of  cxcommnnica- 
tion.    Conradin,  who  seems  to  have 
inherited  a  wholesome  contempt  for 


tho  Pope,  replied  hy  despatching  a 
fleet  orfonr-and-tiTeDty  Fisan  galleys 
to  Sicily.  This  was  anotlier  blunder. 
He  should  have  gone  himself,  with 
all  his  forces,  aad  certain  success 
airaited  him.  Charles  of  Anjoa  ab- 
sent, bis  troops  dispersed  and  sor- 
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in  his  honoor.  They  consisted  of 
cords  tied  across  tho  street,  and  sup- 
porting, instead  of  the  nsiial  gar- 
lauds  of  laurels  and  flowers,  the  most 
precious  objects  the  Romans  pos- 
sessed ;  rich  furs  and  gaituents, 
bucklers,  rings,  bracelets,  i 


Srised,  Sicily  waa  lost  to  the  French    jt*wel!ory  of  aU  kinds.    Amidst  public 
ynasty.    But  Conradin,  like  a  child     acclamalions  in  honour  of  bis  courage 


as  he  was,  thought  only  of  i 
phaiit  march  on  Rome  and  Naples. 
For  a  paltry  pageant,  he  threw  away 
a  kingdom.  Whilst  his  adherents 
gained  ground  in  Sicily,  Apulia,  Ca- 
labria, and  other  proTiaces,  he  nulli- 
fied their  advantages  by  folly  aod 
delay.  His  only  forced  marches  were 
upon  the  road  to  ruin.  A  successful 
bat  unimportant  ambuscade,  in  which 
fifty  of  the  enemy  were  cut  off,  com- 
pletely turned  his  head.  The  pri- 
soners were  conducted  in  triumph  to 
Sienna;  and  Conradin  and  his  army, 
brimful  of  confidence,  scoffing  at  pon- 


niid  beauty,  Conradin  ascended  to 
the  Capitol,  escorted  by  the  moat 
illiistvious  Romans  of  tho  Imperial 
party.  Whatbeadof sixteen wonldnot 
have  been  tamed  by  such  incense  I  At 
last  ho  quitted  Rome  at  the  head  of 
five  t ho Dsa ad  German  andltalian  men- 
at-arms,  and  of  nine  hundred  Spa- 
uishcavaliers;  aurrouuded  and  pressed 
on  all  sides  by  a  clamorous  and  jubi- 
lant mnliitude.  He  had  formed  apian 
which  showed  resolution  end  some 
military  skill.  Instead  of  marching 
to  Ceprano,  the  usual  route  of  the 
conquerors  of  Naples,  and  in  which 


tifical  anathemas,  and  followed  by  a  direction  he  was  persuadeil  Ch&rlos 

crowdofGhibcllines  which  every  hour  (then  besieging  Lucera)  would  ad- 

angmented,    marched    upon    Rome,  vaiice  to  meet  him,  he  conceived  the 

takiug  the  longest  route  by  way  of  bold  project  of  turning  his  enemy's 

Vlterbo,  in  oi-der  to  show  themselves  flank  by  penetrating  into  the  Abrosai, 

.  to  Clement  IV.,  then  resident  in  that  ejecting  a  junction  with  the  Saracens 

-'■-     They  passed  under  its  walls,  of  Lucera,  aad  thence  proceeding  to 


crowned  with  verdure  and  flowers, 

more  like  bacchanals  and  vintagers 
than  men-at-arms.  From  the  win- 
dow of  his  palace  Clement  witnessed 
the  loose  array.  "Beholdl"  saidhe, 
"the  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter!" 
The  prelates  surrounding  mm  re- 
mained silent,  in  respectful  doubt. 
Thcpontiffipenetratingtheirthonghts, 
persisted  in  his  assertion.     "  Truly," 


N.iplea.  But  Charles  was  too  old  ft 
soldier  to  bo  easily  outwitted.  Ad- 
vised from  Rome  of  Conradin's  depar- 
ture and  route,  he  abruptly  raised  the 
siege  he  was  engaged  in,  and  marched 
day  and  night  to  Aquila,  the  key  of 
the  Ahruzzi.  Thence  he  pushed  on 
to  the  heights  of  Aiidrossano,  near  tho 
ruins  of  the  old  Roman  town  of  Alba, 
and  appeared  before  tho  astouuded 


he  said,  "  in  eight  days  nothing  will     Conradin,  who  thus  suddenly  beheld 
of  that    army."     His    firm     i[i  his  immediate  front  an  enemy  ho 


Toicc,  his  imposing  countenance,  his 
fervent  piety,  impressed  the  hearers 
with  a  conviction  that  he  spoke  pro- 
phetically. Tho  event  justified  the 
prediction,  the  result  of  political 
clear-sightedness  rather  than  of  divine 
inspiration. 

Conradin's  reception  at  Rome  com- 
pleted   bis    intoxication.      He    was 


licemcd  far  in  hla  rear.  A  day  passed 
without  blows  :  Charles  made  a  re- 
connaissance ;  Conradin,  to  frighten 
his  opponent,  to  whom  the  fidelity  of 
ilic  inhabitants  of  Aquila  was  most 
important,  caused  false  deputies  to  be 
introduced  into  his  camp,  dressed  in 
municipal  robes,  and  hearing  appa^ 
mtly  the  keys  of  their  town.     '- 


accompanied  iiito  the  city  by  a  chorus     firmed  of  this  event,  Charles  felt  veiy 


of  young  girls,  singing  and  tambou- 
rine-playing in  the  midst  of  tho  sol- 
diers. Magnificently  dressed  ladies 
showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of 
the  palaces  ;  the  people  thi-onged  the 
streets.  Every  where  he  passed  un- 
der triumphal  arches,  hastily  rused 


uneasy,  but  concealed  his  anxiety 
flora  all  but  three  knights,  with  whom 
he  set  out  at  nightfall  and  galloped  to 
Aquila.  lie  arrived  at  midnight; 
the  inhabitants  were  asleep.  Ha 
-truck  upon  the  gates  of  the  citadel, 
and  cried  with  a  load  voice,  "  Fof 
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whom  do  you  hold  this  fort  ?'*   "For 
King  Charles,"  repUed  the  sentinel. 
*'Then  open,  for  I  am  the  king!" 
Reassured  by  the  joyful  reception  he 
met,  Charles  returned  to  his  camp, 
weary  with  a  ride  that  had  lasted  all 
night.      But  he  had  little  time  for 
repose.  Both  armies  were  early  afoot : 
on  the  one  side  the  flower  of  French 
4uid  Provencal  chivalry ;  on  the  other 
a  medley  of  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians.    The  forces  were  very  un- 
equal. Conradm  brought  6,000  horse- 
men into  the  field ;  Charles  only  half 
the  number.     On  both  sides  were 
equal  fury,  hatred,  and  eagerness  to 
commence  the  fray.     Charles  of  An- 
Jou's  audacity  and  impetuosity  might 
possibly  have  had  disastrous  results, 
but    for    the    opportune   arrival  of 
Erard  de  Val^ry,  constable  of  Cham- 
pagne, his  earliest  firiend  and  com- 
panion in  arms.     *^  Erard  was  then 
very  old,  but  still  full  of  vigour.    His 
<K)lossal  stature,  herculean  vigour,  and 
white  hair  gave  him  resemblance  to 
the  centenary  giant  of  an  Arabian 
tale.    Formerly  he  had  refused    to 
become  a  priest,  that  he  might  remain 
in  the  society  of  princes  and  noble 
ladies.    Now,  a  true  Christian  soldier, 
he  lived  only  in  God.    The  oldcheva-* 
lierwas  on  his  way  from  the  Holy 
Land,  returning  to  France  with  a 
hundred  good  knights  in  his   train. 
Whilst  traversing   the  kingdom   of 
Naples,  he  heard  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, and  would  not  proceed  without 
visiting  him."    Charles  urged  him  to 
take  part  in  the  approaching  fight. 
Erard  refused,  alleging  his  age,  his 
wish  to  die  in  peace  far  from  human 
turmoil,  and,  finally,  a  vow  to  fight 
only  against  infidels.    Charles  over- 
ruled all  objections,  replying  to  the 
last  one    that   his    opponents  were 
excommunicated,    and  consequently 
worse  than  infidels.    Then  the  wary 
old  chief  arranged  an  ambush,  which 
would  have  been  utterly  unsuccessful 
with     an    ordinarily    prudent    foe, 
but  which  answered  well  enough  with 
the  unlucky  Conradin,  who  had  not 
even  made  the  necessaiy  reconnais- 
sances.    Charles,  who  had  great  de- 
ference for  the  Sire  deValery,  willingly 
put  himself  under  his  orders,  leaving 
him  the  du*ection  of  all  things.    The 
army  was  divided  into  three  bodies, 
of  which  the  strongest,  commanded 


by  Charles  himself,  was  placed  in 
ambush  behind    a    hill  in   rear  of 
the  Neapolitan  position.    The  other 
two,  sent  forward  against  ConradiB, 
were  beaten  and  cut  to  pieces,  after 
a  combat  that  lasted  from  sunrise  till 
six  in  the  evening.    Henry  de  Coa- 
sance,  a  French  marshal,  who  resem* 
bled  Charles  in  stature  and  appesr- 
ance,  and  who,  with  a  purple  mantle 
over  his  armour  and  a  crown  upon  his 
helm,  took  post  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  to  personate  the  king,   was 
killed  early  in  the  action.    ^^  Mean- 
while Charles  of  Anjou,  in  ambnsoade 
with  Erard  de  Yalery  and  his  eight 
hundred  knights,  trembled  with  rage. 
Burning  with  easemess  to  strike  in, 
he  rode  up  and  down  in  rear  of  the 
hUl,  like  a  lion  in  his  cage ;  he  was 
d3dng   with   impatience   and   grief, 
(moriva  di  dohre,  says  Yillani,  ve^ 
dendo  la  sua  gente  cost  baraiiare.} 
With  inflamed  eyes,  he  from  time  to 
time  looked  Yalery  in  the  fru^,  thus 
silently  demanding  permission  to  show 
himself  and  fight.     He  misht  have 
foreseen    the  massacre  of  his   two 
squadrons.  The  plan  of  battle  ad(mt- 
ed   was   likely  to   entail   this  ms- 
aster.     But  what  he  had  not  fore- 
seen was  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for   him   to   support   snch  a 
slght.^^    \yhen  the  gallant  Coosance 
feU,  pierced  with  a  thousand  blows 
and  Conradin^s  army  made  the  wel- 
kin   ring  with    exulting   shouts    of 
"Yictoryl     the    tyrant   is   dead  I" 
Charles  wept  with  rage.     Bnt  his 
promise  to  Yalery  chained  him  to  his 
rock  of  agony.      What   follows   Is 
highly  romantic  and  chivalrous.  ^^The 
knights  who  surrounded  him   said, 
^  So  noble  a  fate  is  it  to  die  for  the 
justice  of  a  royal  cause,  that  we  would 
infinitely  rejoice  thus  to  lose  our  lives. 
Be  well  assured,  sire,  that  we  will 
follow  you   every   where,    even   to 
death.*      With  feverish   impatience 
they  waited  the  signal  of  Erard  de 
Yalery,  who  remained  impertnrfoaUe. 
Suddenly  GuiUanme  de  TEstendard 
(one  of  the  commanders  of  the  tro<^ 
already  engaged^  crossed  the  battle- 
field at  speed,  feigning  to  fly,  in  order 
to  draw  the   Spanifurds  on.     They 
followed.    Then  the  old  knight  raised 
his  enormous  head  and  gigantic  per- 
son above  the  brow  of  the  little  hQI, 
and  said  to  the  King,  ^3fareho9ui* 
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Chatles  was  offUkea  dart,  followed  \sj 

Valery  and  the  eight  hundred  cher*- 
liers ;  they  swept  across  the  plaia,  aa& 
found  Conradin,  Goalvano  Lancia,  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  seated  tmhebned 
and  onanncd  on  the  bank  of  the  little 
river  Salto,  like  conquerors  reposing ; 
whilst  the  German  mercenaries  were 
dispersed  in  search  of  hoot 7,  stripping 
the  dead  and  loading  the  spoils  on 
carta.  Charles  and  his  reserro  of  fresh 
and  picked  men  had  a  cheap  bargaia 
of  tbem,  as  also  of  the  ^aniards,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  on  their  relnm 
froiu  the  pursuit  of  Estendard,  almost 
to  a  man.  A  complete  victory,  alloyed 
only  by  a  heavy  loss  of  brave  and  de- 
voted followers,  remained  to  Chatka 


Alba,  improperly  named  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  after  a  village  more  than 
sis  miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  It 
is  one  of  those  deeds  of  arms  of  which 
history  will  ever  preserve  the  memory, 
leas  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the 
result,  than  for  the  dramatic  interest 
attaching  to  the  quarrel  and  the  men. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  a  young  prince 
in  the  flush  of  youth  and  brilliant  va- 
lour, foil  of  conviction  of  his  good  right, 
the  noblest  and  most  unfortunate  of 
pretenders;  on  the  other,  a  warrior 
terrible  even  to  ferocity,  bnt  not  less 
codTinced  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
caiLSC,  one  ofthe  greatest  princes,  and, 
beyond  contradiction,  the  greatest 
captamof  his  time."  M.  de  St  Priest 
proceeds  to  attribute  the  chief  merit 
of  the  victory  to  his  hero.  "  In  this 
bloody  gaine  at  bars,  fnll  of  snares, 
traps,  surpiTses,  where  we  see  these 
terrible  condottieri,  covered  with 
blood,  running  after  each  other  like 
school-boys  at  play,  success  was  due 
le^  to  the  odd  stratagem  of  Talery 
than  to  tho  rapid  march,  the  four  days' 
race  in  (he  monntains,  from  Lucera  to 
Aquila.  If  Charles  showed  himself  a 
great  genera],  it  was  less  when  in 
ambuscade  behind  the  hill  of  Capello, 
than  when,  like  a  bird  of  prey  traver- 
ing  above  the  wild  Abmzzi,  he  fell 
with  a  swoop  upon  the  imprudent 
band,  who  deemed  him  astray  in  the 
defiles,  lost  in  the  ravines,  or  fallen 
amongst  precipices." 

Meanwhile  Conradin,  his  anny  de- 
stroyed, his  hopes  shattered,  was  a 
fugitive,  with    scarcely  a   fidlower. 
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One  or  two  days  be  abode  in  Bonte, 
protected  by  the  Ghibellines ;  then, 
driven  forth  by  the  retom  of  the 
Gnelfe,  consequent  cm  tbe  ruin  of  Us 
cause,  he  fled  with  Frederick  <rf  Aus- 
tria and  a  few  Italian  nobles,  to  the 
sea-eoMt,  near  the  castle  of  Ajstors,  a 
fortress  of  tbe  Frangipani  fiunily-. 
Hiring  a  boat,  they  set  sail  for  Fiss, 
bnt  were  pursued  and  overtaken  t^  a 
fast  galley,  whose  commander  sun- 
moned  them  to  bring  to,  and  ordered 

iltLL  *, omailiii  .latcd  ill  u^iuiiL-ili- 
Qit'Di  who  tills  man  was,  and  heard 
in  reply  that  it  was  Giovanni  Frangi- 
pani. master  of  the  neighbouring 
t'3iitk:.  At  this  name  Conradin  was 
I nerjoyed.  " Giovanni  is  n  Bomau," 
lie  said;  "hisfamily  have  always  been 
devoted  to  the  honse  of  Swiibia;  lliey 
have  beeB  loaded  with  benefits  by  tbe 
Kmperor  Frederick ;  a  Frangipani 
n  ill  assuredly  defend  and  b^end 
mc."  Full  of  coutidencc,  he  went  on 
boai'il  the  galley.  '*  I  am  Eiug  Cou- 
iid  V.,''  was  lus  hasty  speech  to  tbe 
lord  of  Astiira,  "and  I  have  sought 
to  recon(|aer  the  kingdom  of  my  an- 
fi'stocs."  Fnuigipani  made  no  reply: 
thu  prince  was  aslonishi'd  at  his 
sik-nce,  asked  him  to  assist  his  flight, 
ik'M'euded  at  lost  to  entreaties,  off^^, 
it  i^  8.iid,  to  marry  his  daughter ;  bnt 
t  tie  stem  pirate  remained  mute,  and 
on  reaching  land,  threw  the  priuce  and 
his  companions  into  a  dungeon.  De- 
livered up  to  Cliarlcs,  they  were  led 
to  Rome  on  foot  and  in  chains.  "Oh, 
my  mother  I "  cried  Conradin,  with 
bitter  tears,  "you  foretold  this,  andl 
was  deaf  to  yonr  worts.  Oh,  my  mo- 
ther! what  prief  foryom'  old  age!" 
He  (lid  nothmg  bnt  sob  the  whole  of 
thi>  road,  (iaba  Malaspina  tells  us,  and 
seemed  half  dead,  and  as  if  out  of  liis 
senses.  But  this  wcakncta,  which,  iu 
anch  misfortune  and  in  a  mere  child, 
n,ts  not  unnulnral,  soon  gave  way  to 
tranquil  fortitude  and  Christian  reaig- 

The  ashes  of  the  fires  lighted  in 
Rome  to  celebrate  Conradin'a  trium- 
phant passage  liad  scarcely  cooled, 
when  he  re-entered  the  walls  of  the 
ElemalCity.a  fettered  captive  march- 
ing to  his  doom.  Theuce  he  was  takea 
to  Naples,  where  an  imposing  and 
lus  tribunal  assembled  to  judge 
Many  of  its  members  were 
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for  a  mild  punishment,  some  for 
none  at  all;  others  remained  silent; 
one  only  opined  for  the  death  of  the 
accused.  But  Charles  had  determined 
on  his  young  rival's  destruction ;  he 
threw  his  word  and  Influence  Into  the 
scale,  and  sentence  of  decapitation 
was  pronounced  on  Conradin  of  Swa- 
bia,  Frederick  of  Baden,  known  as 
Duke  of  Austria,  and  the  barons  taken 
in  th>eir  company.  The  two  princes 
had  not  expected  such  severity,  and 
were  playing  at  chess  in  their  prison 
when  it  was  announced  to  them.  They 
^piously  confessed,  were  absolved  by 
'  the  Pope,  who  relented  at  this  extreme 
moment,  and  were  led  to  the  scaffold, 
which  was  covered  with  a  red  cloth 
in  honoui*  of  the  victims'  royal  blood. 
The  executioner  was  there,  'with  naked 
arms  and  feet,  and  axe  in  hand.  Con- 
radin embraced  him,  having  previously 
done  the  same  by  his  friend  Frederick 
and  the  other  sufferers — then  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  When  the  axe 
rose,  the  French  chevaliers  who  stood 
around  the  scaffold  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  prayed;  and  as  they  did  so, 
the  head  of  Conradin  rolled  upon  the 
crimson  cloth.  At  this  sight  the  Duke 
of  Austria  started  up  as  if  crazed  with 
despair ;  he  was  seized  and  executed, 
uttering  horrible  cries.  This  butchery 
at  last  roused  the  Indignation  of  the 
French  knights.  Robert  de  B^thune 
threw  himself  upon  the  prothonotary, 
who  had  read  Conradin's  sentence,  and 
with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cast  him 
down  half  dead  from  his  platform. 
This  strange  and  unreasonable  act, 
proceeding  from  a  generous  but  savage 
impulse,  was  greatly  applauded  by  the 
spectators.  Even  Charles  himself  was 
compelled  to  feign  approval  of  his 
son-in-law's  violence. 

No  funeral  honours  were  paid  to 
Conradin  and  his  companions.  They 
were  buried  secretly  in  the  sand,  on 
the  shore  of  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Sebeto.  Of  their  captivity, 
judgment,  and  death,  M.  de  St  Priest 
declares  himself  to  have  given,  with 
the  fidelity  of  a  conscientious  histo- 
rian, an  exact  and  truthful  account. 
At  the  same  time,  he  subjoins  vai'ious 
details  that  have  obtained  more  or 
less  credence,  but  which  he  treats  as 
fables.  It  has  been  said,  that  when 
Conradin  embarked  at  Astura,  he  gave 
a  ring  in  payment  of  his  passage ;  that 
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the  boatmen  who  received  the  jewel 
took  It  to  Frangipani,  and-  that  the 
fugitive  was  recognised  and  arrested 
upon  this  romantic  Indication.  Accord- 
ing to  traditions,  the  Duke  of  Austria 
was  executed  the  first,  and  Conradin 
kissed  his  head,  which,  all  severed  and 
bleeding  as  it  was,  still  invoked  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Robert  de  B^thune 
killed.  It  has  been  affirmed,  the  pro- 
thonotary Robert  de  Bari,  whose  sig- 
nature Is  found,  however,  in  many 
subsequent  acts.  And  to  crown  aU 
these  marvels.  It  has  been  confidently 
asserted  that,  after  the  execution  of 
the  two  princes,  a  masked  stranger 
stabbed  the  headsman.  Very  recent 
and  trustworthy  writers  have  recorded 
as  fact,  that  Conradin,  just  before  re- 
ceiving the  fatal  blow,  threw  a  glove 
amongst  the  crowd,  to  be  taken  to 
Peter  of  Airagon,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  vengeance  and  crown. 
A  German  chevalier,  Truchsess  de 
Waldburg,  (M.  de  St  Priest  calls  him 
Waldburg  de  Tnichsess,)  gathered  up 
the  gage,  and  with  much  risk  and 
difficulty  bore  it  to  its  destination. 
The  present  historian  discredits  the 
whole  of  this  glove-story — a  fiction,  he 
says,  of  the  Invention  of  Sylvias 
PIccolomini.  He  is  more  unwilling 
to  doubt  the  following  touching  tradi- 
tion : — "  One  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Naples  beheld  In  their  bay  a  vessel  of 
strange  foim  and  colom* ;  hull,  sails, 
and  rigging  were  all  black.  A  wo- 
man in  deep  sables  left  the  ship, — it 
was  Queen  Elizabeth -Margaret,  Con- 
radin's mother.  At  the  mmour  of  her 
son's  captivity  she  embarked  all  her 
treasures,  and,  gaining  intrepidity 
from  her  maternal  love,  this  Elizabeth, 
previously  so  feeble  and  fearful  that 
she  dared  not  leave  her  castles  in 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  exposed  her- 
self to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  as  bearer 
of  her  child's  ransom.  But  it  wafr 
too  late.  When  she  reached  Naples^ 
Conradin  was  dead.  Then  the  un- 
happy mother  implored  a  single  favour : 
she  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to 
him  she  wept,  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  perished.  Charles  would  not 
consent,  although  he  authorised  the 
erection  of  a  church  upon  the  place  of 
execution,  and  contributed  a  consider- 
able sum  towards  the  work, — an  expia- 
tory offering  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  useless  ransom,  attested  at  once 
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the  grief  of  sn  inonsol&ble  mother,  not  Regenerate  into  fanaticism ;  at 
and  the  tardy  remorse  of  a  pitiless  least  not  into  that  fanaticism  which 
victor."  The  chnrch  is  to  be  Been  at  eiiKfiiidi'i-s  in>rHr,'iiriiiii.  }{•■  never 
Naples,  npon  the  square  of  Santa  ailoplcd  tlie  pn'jiulii^ts  uf  ilie  time 
Maria  del  Carmine  ;  beneath  its  altar  against  the  Jews ;  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  tomb,  with  its  inscription ;  the  he  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of 
statue  of  Elizabeth  stands  there  with  etntc  inqnisitors,  and  suppressed  the 
a  purse  in  its  hand.  Surely  this  is  i^tinclive  mark  they  were  compelled 
conflrmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  the  to  wear  upon  then-  garments.  Finan- 
tradition!  Unfortunately,  chnrch,  in-  ciai  considerations  may  not  improha- 
scription,  and  statue  are  all  of  a  recent  biy  have  stimulated,  at  least  as  moch 
date.  ns  the  dictates  of  reason  and  hnina- 
The  events  just  detailed  left  Charles  nity,  this  enlightened  spirit  of  toler- 
of  Anjon  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  ance ;  but  still  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
and  greatness.  The  magnitude  of  the  Charles  that  he  did  not,  like  many, 
danger  he  had  run  added  to  the  Inatre  wry  Christian  kings  and  nobles  of  his 
of  his  triumph.  Nothing  now  resisted  and  snhseqncnt  centuries,  smite  the 
him ;  he  might  almost  he  styled  the  Israelite  with  one  hand  whilst  strip- 
roaster  of  Italy.  Every  where  the  jiing  him  with  the  other.  The  King 
Gnelfs  drove  the  GhibelUnes  before  of  Jerusalem  was  merclM  lo  Iiis  suh- 
them  ;  every  where  the  Swabian  eagle  jucta.  Charles  it  was  who  first  added 
fled  before  the  red  and  silver  lilies,  this  title  to  that  of  King  of  Sicily,  by 
The  cause  of  the  Ghihellines  was  lost,  pnrchaso  from  the  old  ^ucess  Mary 
The  fortunate  conqueror  was  on  every  of  Antioch,  who  called  herself  Made- 
potnt  successful.  His  domestic  pros-  inoiscUe  de  Jerusalem,  and  claimed 
pcrity  liept  pace  with  his  political  and  that  crown,  then  little  more  than  a 
military  success.  Charles,  then  forty-  name.  When  Charles,  for  a  pension 
two  years  old,  beheld  himself  snr-  ■cif  four  thonsand  livrcs  toumoU,  ac- 
TOunded  by  a  numerous  posterity,  -f^nired  her  rights,  he  hosteued  to  vin- 
He  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  dicnte  them.  They  were  disputed  by 
His  queen,  Beatrix  of  Provence,  was  Henry,  King  of  Cyprus,  who  had  the 
dead ;  hut  soon  he  contracted  a  second  advantage  of  possession ;  for  ho  held 
marriage  with  the  young  and  beauti-  rtfilemais,  the  last  fragment  of  the 
fni  Margaret  of  Burgundy.  Nature  christian  kingdom  of  FaleBline,  The 
herself  seemed  to  favour  him  ;  for  in  Knights  of  St  John  supported  him; 
the  short  space  of  three  years,  all  his  Venice  and  the  Templars  backed 
enemies,  in  any  way  formidable,  dis-  King  Charles.  The  latter  carried  the 
appeared  from  the  scene.    Amongst  day. 

others,  the  valiant  and  adventurous        Piaster  of  sonthom  Italy,   armed 

Cormdo  Capece,  taken  prisoner  by  the  protector  of  the  north,  Charles  I.  had 

implacable  Gnillaume  aa  I'Estendard,  no  longer  aught  to  check  him  ;  the 

had  his  eyes  pat  ont,  and  was  hnng  East  was  open  before  him.     Alreadv 

npon  a  gibbet  of  extraordinary  altl-  he  occupied  a  pait  of  Greece.     AU 

tndo,  erected  for  the  purpose  npon  the  tliat  moautainons  coast  of  Albania, 

coast  of  Catania.    The  Saracens  of  cclcbratedin  ourdaysforthedevoted- 

Lnccra  still  held  out.     Besieged  by  a  ncsa  of  the  Sniiots,  belonged  to  him  1^ 

powerful  army,  with  Charles  at  its  the    death    of    Helena    Comnenus, 

head,  they  resisted  for  six  months,  Mainfroj's  widow,  daughter  of  tlie 

till  reduced  to  eat  hay  and  roots,  despot  of  Thcssaly  and  Epirus.    He 

The  bodies  of  stragglers  from  the  also  held  the  island  of  Corfu,  that 

town  being  opened  by  the  besiegers,  nntnral  bridge  thrown  between  Italy 

only  grass  was  found  in  their  bdlies.  and  the  East.    The  town  of  Dorazzo 

At  last  tbe^  gave  in.     Charies,  with  revolted  in  his  favour,  and  called  him 

a  wise  policy,  showed  them  mercy,  within  its  walls.  He  swayed  Achaia  and 

contenting    himself  with    banishing  theMores,  nndhadconstitutedhimseif 

them  from  Lacera,  lind  distribnting  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Constan- 

them  amongst  the  towns  of  the  inte-  tlnople  by  marrying  his  danghter  to 

Tior.    Although  the  piety  of  the  first  Philip  de  Conrtenay,  nominal  heir  to 

French  king  of  Sicily  was  carried  al-  the  Latin  Empire,  but  living  in  reality 

most  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  it  did  on  the  alms  of  his  fathcr-ii  ' 
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seemed,  then,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  bid  hid  fleet  sail  for  Byzan- 
tium. But  in  the  midst  of  his  ambi- 
tions projects  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  new  crusade,  the  last  undertaken, 
got  up  by  Saint  Louis,  and  in  which 
Chaiies  could  not  refuse  to  join.  The 
death  of  St  Louis  terminated  the  ex- 
pedition ;  and  after  dictating  terms  of 
peace  to  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  in  whose 
dominions  the  adventurers  had  landed, 
then"  return  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Sicily,  was  decided  upon.  It  was  not 
consistent  with  Charles's  character  to 
forget  or  abandon  an  enterprise  he  had 
once  decided  upon ;  and  on  landing  at 
Trapani,  he  assembled  the  council  of 
cmsiEuiing  kings  and  princes,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  to  re-embark  for  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  a  bold  and 
sagacious  idea  to  take  advantage  of 
this  unusual  assemblage  of  naval 
forces  to  establish  French  power  in 
the  East ;  but  Charles,  indefatigable 
himself,  spoke  to  disheartened  and 
disgusted  men.  All  refused,  and 
Edward  Plantagenet  (afterwards 
Edward  I.  of  England)  rejected  with 
insulting  energy  his  uncle's  proposi- 
tion, declaring  that  he  would  winter 
in  Sicily,  and  afterwards  return  to 
Syria,  which  he  did,  without  other 
result  than  the  wound  cured  by  the 
well-known  trait  of  conjugal  affection 
and  courage  of  the  virtuous  and 
intrepid  Eleanor  of  Castile.  Subse- 
quently, the  realisation  of  Charles's 
ambitious  designs  upon  the  East,  long 
entertained,  was  continually  prevented 
by  one  circumstance  or  another,  until 
at  last  the  aifairs  of  Sicily  gave  him 
occupation  at  home,  effectually  pre- 
cluding aggrandisement  abroad.  Es- 
sentially a  man  of  war,  he  neverthe- 
less, in  time  of  peace,  showed  skill, 
intelligence,  and  activity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Had  the  distant  provinces  of  his  do- 
minions been  as  well  governed,  M.  de 
St  Priest  affirms  that  the  T^vo  Sicilies 
would  not,  during  more  than  two 
centuries,  have  been  sundered  and  at 
enmity.  But  Charles  abandoned  the 
island  Sicilv  to  his  lieutenants.  He 
positively  disliked  and  ill-treated  it, 
and  determined  to  dispossess  Palermo 
of  its  title  of  capital,  in  favour  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  of  which  he  was  en- 
tliusiastically  fond.  Palermo  was  too 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Swabia ;  and. 


moreover,  to  maintain  correspondenoe 
with  the  north  of  Italy,  with  Borne, 
and  especially  with  France,  it  suited 
Chaiies  far  better  to  fix  his  head- 
quarters and  seat  of  govenimeiit  at 
Naples.  From  the  veiy  first  moment, 
he  had  been  greatly  stmck  by  the 
aspect  of  the  latter  city.  Tlie  bright 
sky  and  sunny  sea  and  monntain 
amphitheatre  that  still  chann  and 
fascinate  the  tourist,  had  a  fiur  stronger 
effect  upon  the  prince  whom  conquest 
rendered  their  master.  He  at  once 
mentally  fixed  upon  Naples  as  bis 
capital,  and  gradually  aocomplished 
his  project — without,  however,  an- 
nouncing it  by  public  dedaration,  and 
even  continuing  to  give  to  Palermo 
the  titles  estabUshing  its  supremacy. 
But,  whilst  retainmg  the  empty  name 
of  superiority,  the  Sicilian  city  felt 
itself  substantially  fallen;  and  this 
may  have  been  a  cause,  and  no  sl^pht 
one,  that  its  inhabitants  were  the  fist 
to  rise  in  arms  against  the  galling  yoke 
and  insolent  neglect  of  th<:ir  French 
rulers. 

M.  de  St  Priest's  third  volume 
brings  Charles  to  t^e  zenith  of  his 
fortunes.  Invested  for  life  with  the 
high  dignity  of  sole  Roman  senator,  he 
had  the  full  support  and  hearty 
alliance  of  Martin  IV. — a  French 
pope,  whose  election  had  been  com- 
pelled from  the  conclave  by  the 
intimidation  of  the  sword.  It  was 
the  first  time  since  Charles  had 
entered  Italy  that  the  pontifical  chair 
had  been  occupied  by  a  man  on  whose 
docility  ho  could  entirely  reckon. 
Papal  mistrust  and  jealousy  had  been 
the  bane  of  many  of  his  projects.  All 
apprehensions  Irom  that  quarter  were 
now  removed,  and,  strong  in  this  holy 
alliance,  he  again  prepared  for  his 
eastern  expedition.  All  was  ready ; 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men, 
without  counting  infantry,  and  ^  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ships,  he  had  only 
to  give  the  order  to  steer  for  the 
Bosphorus.  But  in  Sicily,  the  storm, 
long  brewing,  was  on  the  eve  of 
bursting  forth ;  and  the  powerful 
armament  intended  for  distant  con- 
quest, was  found  insufiicient  to  retain 
present  possessions.  The  decline  of 
Charles's  life  was  also  that  of  his 
power :  his  last  days  were  days  of 
heaviness,  disaster,  and  grief. 
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People  wander  into  Wales  prind- 
pally  in  sesrcb  of  health  and  ainase- 
meiit;  a  few  for  business;  many 
-withont  any  poipoae  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  deare  of  changing  plac«  and 
doing  someUttDg.  Any  one  who  finds 
himself  in  eith»  of  these  classes  need 
not  fear  being  diaajipointed  in  the 
results  of  his  visit ;  for  there  is  motion 
and  change  enongh  thronghont  the 
conntry  ;  sufficient  bnsiness  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  those  who  know 
how  to  bay  and  sell ;  amnsement  for 
all  who  are  worth  airnisiag,  and  health 
enough  for  all  the  world.  Let  no 
man,  however,  deceive  himself  with 
the  vain  expectation  that  ho  Bhall 
have  no  nps  and  downs  in  hia  pilgri- 
mage through  the  country  ;  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  is  peqietnnl  annahine 
"^hcre  ;  nor  let  any  one  fondly  think 
that,  becaose  he  does  himself  the 
hoDOor  of  whipping  a  stream  with 
fly  and  line,  therefore,  at  eveiy  throw 
a  six^ound  tront  is  sure  to  swallow 
his  bait.  Far  otherwise.  The  tonrigt 
in  Wales  must  not  be  a  man  of  many 
expectations,  and  then  he  will  not  be 
disappointed ;  be  must  be  content  to 
go  manj^  a  weary  mile  to  sec  some 
choice  bit  of  scenery,  and  then  to 
come  as  many  or  more  miles  home 
again  ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
have  plenty  of  rain,  wind  and  cold, 
in  the  liottcst  day  in  summer ;  and 
he  may  cast  his  fly  all  the  way  np 
ftom  Coniry  to  Penmachno  without 
having  "  one  single  glorious  rise/' 
In  fact,  lie  must  bo  a  patient  rea- 
sonnblc  man,  and  then  he  may  ad- 
}  himself  in  Tafl^land  withont 
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dom,  then  let  Mm  hasten  to  the  moun- 
tain aide,  wander  np  the  valley,  stroll 
along  the  river,  or  dream  away  hia 
day  by  the  shingle  bank  on  the  sea 
shore ;  he  will  never  repent  of  a  visit 
to  Wales. 

The  old  road  from  Chester  to  Holy- 
head has  been,  and  now  Is  more  than 
ever,  the  main  line  of  entry  for  Saxons 
and  otha  foreigners  into  the  Cimbric 
land ;  bnt  there  are  uthers  quite  as 
good.  From  Salop  to  Bangor  by 
Telford's  Parliamenl^-y  road,  through 
some  of  the  finest  sceri'^iy  the  conntry 
affords;  or  from  H'rexham  by 
Llangollen's  Vale  and  Bala'a  Lake, 
athwart  the  land  to  D(ili.-i';iv;  rirfrom 
Aberystwyth,  creeping'  iiliiiinUn..  sua- 
coast  by  Barmonth  and  Tremadoc  to 
Caernarvon;  orfromUverpoolbytho 
fast- going  steamers  close  nnder  Orme's 
Head  to  the  Menai  Bridge ;  any  of 
these  ways  is  good.  The  main  tning 
is  once  to  get  the  foot  faiily  planted 
on  Welsh  soil ;  the  natural  attractioos 
of  the  conntry  will  be  sni«  to  lead  the 
traveller  onward,  and  can  scarody 
lead  him  amiss. 

Let  no  one  come  into  Wales  with  a 
superfluity  of  luggage;  the  lighter 
the  impediments  of  travelling,  the 
quicker  and  the  cheaper  is  that  tra- 
velling performed.  Let  no  one,  un- 
less absolutely  forced  to  it,  pretend  to 
travel  alone ;  solitude  is  sweet  no 
doubt,  but  Montaigne  remarks  tiiat 
if  if  ?till  KwpptPT  if  fherp  he  wmi«- 
I'wly  to  ivhispei-lliLs  to;  aikl  U<  wliich 
lliat  society  enlivens  tlie  journey,  and, 
as  the  Scotch  song  has  it. 


fear. 

But  if  he  is  an  acnt«  observer  d 
nature — if  he  loves  to  see  the  wildest 
forms  that  monntains,  and  streams, 
and  lakes  can  assume— if  he  likes  to 
make  himself  a  denizen  of  the  cionde, 
and  to  hold  converse  with  the  children 
of  the  mist— if  he  can  appreciate  pri  ■ 
jnitive  national  manners — if  he  ha? 
ever  so  small  a  smattering  of  £a^li 
history — if  he  can  listen  to  sunple, 
plaintive  music,  and  can  be  content  to 
sec  hin\a,  beasts,  and  fishes  all  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  their  original  fiw- 


Secing  too  that  conveyances  are  not 
so  plentiful  in  the  principality  as  they 
niight  be ;  and  that  a  cor  or  dtaiae 
costs  no  more  for  four  than  it  does 
ibr  one ;  let  all  Ihoae  who  an  wise 
in  their  designs  of  Welsh  travel  come 
hy  paii's,  or  double  couple?.  Four 
la  an  (.■xcfilont  number  tor  n  travelling 
pLirly,  bIuco  in  case  of  liispiite  the 
votes  are  cither  eveu.  or  are  three  to 
one  ;  four  make  iip  a  pnrti  riirrd  at 
dinner ;  four  Imlnace  n  car  wt-ll ;  fiwr 
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can  split  into  two  parties  if  need  be ; 
and  four  coming  together  to  an  inn 
are  sure  to  fare  much  better  than  one 
solitary  traveller. 

Don't  go  to  Wales  in  July,  the  wet- 
test and  windiest  month  of  the  twelve 
that  the  principality  has  the  honour 
of  knowing.  May  is  a  sweet  month  ; 
the  colours  of  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains gay  and  delicate,  with  little  rain, 
and  generally  as  much  sun  as  is 
wanted.  In  June,  every  thing  is  in 
full  perfection,  and  there  are  long 
days  to  boot,  and  you  may  then  re- 
main out  under  a  rock  all  night  with- 
out damage.  August  corresponds  to 
June,  but  the  days  are  shorter,  and 
the  company  to  be  met  with  is  com- 
monly more  select.  September  is  ge- 
nerally the  equivalent  of  May,  but 
the  colours  are  glowing  with  the  rich 
tints  of  autumn  ;  and  though  the  days 
are  still  shoiter,  yet  the  sights  to  be 
seen  in  them  will  make  up  for  this 
falling  off.  No  person  goes  among 
the  mountains  in  winter,  except  those 
who  cannot  help  it ;  yet  this  is  not 
their  least  advantageous  period  for 
being  witnessed ;  and  those  who  can 
brave  frost  and  snow,  and  the  un- 
chained force  of  all  the  winds  of 
heaven,  will  be  repaid  for  the  labours 
and  discomforts  of  such  a  visit. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  the  rod, 
the  gun,  and  the  chase.  North  Wales 
is  a  land  of  choice.  Whether  they 
bob  for  whales  in  Bardsey  Sound, 
or  hunt  up  the  brooks  and  prattling 
streams  of  Merionethshire,  or  seek 
the  banks  of  many  a  glassy  mountain 
pool,  they  will  find  enough  to  repay 
them  for  their  trouble.  The  shooter 
will  find,  from  the  grouse  of  Montgo- 
meryshire and  Caernarvonshire  to  the 
partridges  and  the  snipes  of  Anglesey, 
abundant  occupation  for  his  gun.  And 
the  huntsman,  though  he  cannot  gal- 
lop over  Caddir-Idris,  will  find  many 
a  wily  fox  more  than  a  match  for  him 
and  all  his  dogs,  among  the  desolate 
cairns  of  the  mountain  tops,  or  may 
find  hares  as  big  as  sheep,  and  fleet 
enough  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  best 
horse  he  will  dare  to  ride  sStev 
them. 

Whenever  a  tourist  wishes  to  pass 
his  summer  months  healthily  and 
agreeably,  but  is  in  doubt  whither  to 
go,  let  him  start  off  for  Wales — ^North 
Wales— forthwith ;  and  let  him  not 
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return  till  wood  and  water,  and  hiU 
and  dale  have  ceased  to  call  forth  his 
admiration. 

Do  not  trust  too  implicitly  to  goide- 
books,  good  traveller;  take  them  and 
consult  them;  but  beware  of  thdr 
lying  propensities.  They  have  in- 
veigled many  a  loving  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  into  a  scrape,  and  have 
proved  the  dearest  things  be  ever 
admitted  into  his  pocket.  Go  with 
your  eyes  open ;  go  with  a  little  com- 
mon sense ;  so  to  be  pleased :  don't 
go  to  find  fault.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  rough  it  if  need  be;  and  don't  give 
yourself  the  airs  of  my  Lord  Dnke  at 
every  little  wayside  inn  that  your 
dignity  may  be  forced  to  put  up  at. 
Tou  may  then  travel  smoothly  and 
cheerfully  through  the  Cimbric  terrii- 
tory. 

Take  also  this  along  with  yon.  The 
Welsh  are  tremendously  slowcoaches. 
Indolent,  pig-headed,  and  careless, 
the  doke  far  niente  is  their  motto 
throughout  life ;  and,  were  they  left 
to  themselves,  they  would  positivdj 
retrograde  through  unwillingness  to 
go  a-head.  It  is  of  no  use  nnirving 
them;  a  Wdshman  was  never  in  a 
hurry  in  his  life ;  time,  like  water,  is  to 
him  of  little  value ;  he  has  plenty  and 
to  sp^  of  it,  and  the  waste  of  either 
commodity  is  not  thought  of.  Li 
Wales,  they  let  both  run  away  often 
to  little  purpose;  thev  have  fewer 
"water  privileges"  than  any  one 
could  imagine;  and  they  turn  their 
privilege  of  an  ad  libitum  supply  of 
leisure  to  very  poor  account.  So  do 
not  hurry  a  Welshman ;  for  you  will 
not  gain  any  of  his  time,  out  will 
only  lose  some  of  your  own,"  by  so 
doing. 

The  true  way  to  enjoy  Wales,  and 
to  understand  the  country,  is  to  go 
and  fix  your  quarters  at  some  qniet 
little  country  inn  in  a  spot  to  vonr 
taste;  and  remain  there  for  a  fort- 
night— a  month— or  as  long  as  vonr 
gusto  endures ;  walking  np  the  whole 
country  around,  until  you  know  every 
crook  and  cranny  of  it,  nntil  it  be- 
comes in  fact  your  "ancient  neigh- 
bourhood." Many,  or  rather  innnm- 
erable  are  the  spots  where  yon  may 
so  fix  yourself,  and  where  yonr  eiy oy- 
ments,  though  simple,  may  be  ex- 
treme. If  yon  are  a  bachelor,  you  can 
get  dean  beds,  sheets  of  drivensnow, 
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''  of  good  milk,  moantain  mnt- 
ad  bread  and  butter  h  discretion; 
'hat  the  deaco  does  a  man  want 
^  If  he  is  young,  and  in  good 
I  and  spirits,  and  cannot  fare 
this,  let  him  put  up  his  traps 

0  to  the  antipodes.  Or,  if  you 
the  softer  predicament  of  having 
^-ou  what,  when  you  and  I  were 
:,  you  know,  used  to  be  called 
5,  the  "  girl  of  your  heart" — ^but 
now  in  Polichinellic  phraseology 
led  the  '*  wife  of  your  bussum" — 
even  in  this  extremity,  you  may 
3om  for  two  in  any  inn  that  you 
re  to  light  upon.  The  ladpr 
not  be  too  fine  in  her  notions,  it 
e ;  she  must  be  of  that  breed 
nettle  that  will  enable  her  to 
he  mountain  breeze,  and  wipe 
lasty  foot — as  friend  Gray  says, 
dews  of  the  upland  lawn;  to 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  any 
natural  phenomenon  that  is  to 
countered  on  the  hill-side.  In 
she  must  be  the  sort  of  girl  that 
ount  a  rough  pony,  or  scramble 
&  stone  wsdl,  and  not  care  for 
Dnnet  or  her  locks  in  a  pelting 
tr,  but  must  be  content  to  follow 
ege  lord,  and  love  him — and 
lis  pursuits  too,  whether  by  the 
g  brook,  or  on  the  misty  height, 
ire  of  it,  my  friend,  that  with 

a  companion  as  this,  Welsh 
7 — mountain  scenery — nay,  any 
7,  will  have  for  you  a  double — 
tenfold  charm. 

tt  enjoy  mountains :  women  enjoy 
falls.  There  is  no  saying  why 
3ut  the  fact  is  positive.  Perhaps 
y  be  that  men  can  toil  up  the 

1  steep  with  greater  ease,  and 
ore  enjoy  themselves  the  more 
they  reach  the  top.  Perhaps  it 
t  there  is  something  grand,  and 
and  rough,  and  dangerous,  in 
>ry  nature  of  a  mountain,  which 
asculinc  mind  is  alone  capable 
y  understanding.  In  waterfalls, 
is  all  the  beauty  of  form,  and 
and  graceful  motion,  and  har- 
•us  sound,  and  cooling  freshness, 
^cr-changing  variety  that  woman 
s  loves ;  and  there  are  over- 
wing  trees,  and  an  escape  from 
oontide  sun,  and  the  hum  of 

Ufe,  and  moss-grown  stones, 
loft  grassy  banks.  Waterfalls 
heir  adjuncts  have  a  kind  of 
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mj^tic  influence  about  them  that  acts 
with  all-persuasiy^  energy  on  the 
female  mind :  hearts  like  stones  are 
worn  down  by  their  action,  and  the 
swain  has  often  been  indebted  to 
the  Nuad  for  the  granting  of  his 
prayer. 

Well;  wherever  you  may  be, 
whether  single  or  double,  any  where 
in  Wales,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  a  bargain  with  your  landladyf 
(Welsh  inns  are  always  kept  uj 
women,)  whereby  you  may  be 
"  boarded  and  lodged  and  done  for  ^ 
at  so  much  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a 
month,  or  whatever   time  it  may 

S lease  yon  to  stay.  This  is  the  very 
est  of  all  plans  for  '^  taking  your 
pleasure  in  your  inn;"  yon  loiow 
then  the  exact  cost  of  your  stay — the 
precise  damage  done  to  your  piocket ; 
you  dine  comfortably,  withont  fearing 
that  you  are  swallowing  a  five  shil- 
ling piece  in  the  midst  of  each  chop, 
and  yon  can  witness  the  last  day  of 
your  sojourn  arrive  withont  dread  of 
that  unpleasant  winding  up— the  bilL 
Ton  may  get  boardea  and  lodged 
comfortably,  nay  luxuriously,  as  fut 
as  mountain  luxury  goes,  ifxt  a 
pound  a-week:  yon  may  take  your 
full  swinff  of  the  house  for  this ;  and 
your  landlady  will  ask  for  a  repetition 
of  the  honour  next  year  when  yon 
depart.  So  let  no  man  say  that  lir- 
ing  in  Wales  is  extravagant;  it  is 
only  the  savoir  vivre  that  is  the  scarce 
commodity. 

And  if  you  would  know  where  to 
go  and  find  comfortable  quarters  of 
this  kind,  and  at  this  rate,  then  take 
our  advice,  gentle  reader,  and  listen 
to  a  few  experiences.  Go  to  Bala, 
and  fish  the  lake  there  till  noi  a  trout 
is  left  in  it,  and  cut  away  at  mine 
host^s  mutton  and  beef,  when  von 
come  back  from  your  day*8  excursion, 
as  though  you  had  not  eaten  for  a 
week ;  and  turn  in  by  ten  at  ni|g^t, 
— not  later,  mind ;  and  be  up  again  by 
five,  and  out  on  the  mountain  side, 
or  amid  the  woods  by  six,  and  home 
again  by  seven  to  your  morning  £ue. 
So  shaU  you  have  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  freedom  from  ennni  tne 
livelong  day. 

Or  go  to  Ffestiniog,  up  among  its 
mountains,  and  ramble  over  to  the 
lakes  below  Snowdon,  and  visit  the 
company  at  Beddgelert  and  Tan-y* 
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Bwlch — ^rather  aristocratic  places  in 
their  way,  and  made  for  travellers 
irith  lonj?  purses.  At  Ffestiniog  you 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  best 
mountain  scenery  of  Wales;  and  as 
for  Talcs  and  streams,  you  have 
such  as  you  will  never  see  else- 
where. 

Or  else  go  to  Bettws-y-Coed  near 
Llanrwst,  the  village  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  so  many  streams  and  valleys ; 
til  at  sweet  woodland  scene,  that 
choice  land  of  waterfalls,  and  sunny 
glades,  and  wood-clad  cliffs.  Here 
you  may  have  variety  of  scenery  in 
the  greatest  perfection ;  and  hero  you 
may  enjoy  the  happiest  admixture 
of  the  wild  and  the  beautiful  that  the 
principality  can  boast  of.  It  is  in- 
deed a  lovely  spot;  and,  provided 
the  visitor  has  some  intellectual  re- 
sources and  amusements  within  him- 
self, one  that  the  tourist  can  never 
get  tired  of.  It  will  bear  visiting 
again  and  again.  Decies  repetita 
plcieebit.      * 

But,  dear  sir,  if  you  arc  bent  upon 
making  the  grand  tour,  and  if  you 
positively  will  see  the  whole  of  the 
country,  then  by  all  means  start  from 
Chester,  and  make  a  continual  round 
tmtil  you  arrive  at  Shrewsbury ;  so 
phall  you  see  the  whole  length  and 
breadth, — the  bosom  and  the  very 
bowels  of  the  land.  You  must  go  and 
see  Conwy,  PenmaenMawr,  and  "  the 
Bridge,"  as  it  is  still  emphatically 
called — ^Telford's  beautiful  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  catenary  curve  —  and 
then  go  and  hunt  out  Prince  Edward's 
natal  room  in  Caernarvon's  towers  ; 
and  then  clamber  up  Snowdon  ; 
and  then  go  down  again  to  Capel 
Curlg  and  Beddgelert,  and  so  pass  by 
Pont  Al)erglasl3Ti  to  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
Ffestiniog  and  Dolgelly ;  and  then 
mount  Cadair  Idris ;  and  then  nm  up 
to  Bala  and  Llangollen,  and  so 
stretch  away  to  the  abode  of  the 
"proud  Salopians."  And  a  very 
agreeable  tour  you  will  have  made, 
no  doubt ;  but  you  will  not  know 
Wales  for  all  that.  You  have  not 
been  along  the  byeways,  nor  over  the 
dreary  heath,  nor  into  the  river's 
bed,  nor  under  the  sea-crag's  height : 
you  will  not  have  seen  a  tithe  of  the 
wonders  of  the  country.  You  must 
see  all  these  great  places  of  course : 
but  you  ought  to  look  after  much 


more  than  this;  yon  must  wander 
over  the  broad  lands  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwj'd,  and  look  up  sJl  its  giorious 
little  trout  streams ;  you  must  go  to 
the  solitary  heights  of  Camedd 
Llewelyn,  and  the  Glidr  above  Kant 
Francon;  and  you  must  get  up  to 
Llyn  Idwal,  and  have  nerve  enough 
to  climb  over  and  under  the  rocks  of 
the  TwU  Du ;  and  you  must  go  to 
the  very  end  of  Ll^n,  or  else  you  wM 
never  know  what  it  is  to  lie  down 
flat  at  the  edge  of  the  Parwyd  pre- 
cipice, and  look  down  six  hundred 
feet  sheer  into  the  sea,  with  not  a 
blade  of  grass  nor  a  stone  between 
you  and  the  deep  blue  waters  finesh 
from  the  Atlantic.  And  yon  must 
climb  over  the  bleak  Merionethshire 
hills  to  seaward,  and  hunt  up  the 
lonely  fishing  pools  that  abound  in 
their  recesses;  and  you  must  dive  into 
the  green  wooded  valleys  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  learn  whence  the 
Severn  draws  all  its  peat-brown 
waters.  There  is  occupation  enongh 
in  this  for  the  longest  sunmier  that 
ever  yet  shone  on  Wales;  you  may 
start  on  your  pilgrimage  with  the 
first  green  bud  of  spring,  and  end  it 
with  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of 
autumn :  but  it  is  only  in  such  length- 
ened and  lonely  rambles  as  these  that 
the  real  beauties  of  the  country  are 
to  be  seen,  and  that  the  fhll  loveliness 
of  nature — unsophisticated  nature — ^is 
to  be  perceivedl 

Take  your  fishing-rod  with  yon, 
take  your  sketch-bwk ;  explore  the 
whole  country;  bring  it  away  with 
vou  both  in  mind  and  on  paper: 
leave  care  and  trouble  behind  you ; 
banish  all  reminiscences  of  town ;  go 
and  be  a  dweller  with  the  bfards  and 
the  dumb  animals,  with  the  leaves 
and  the  stones,  with  the  oak  In  the 
forest  and  the  cam  on  the  mountain, 
and  gain  thereby  a  fdnd  of  health 
and  satisfaction,  that  shall  endure  for 
many  a  long  day  and  year,  nor  be 
exhausted  even  then. 

You  are  too  old  a  traveller,  wb 
will  suppose,  to  need  many  instmc- 
tions  as  to  the  general  apparatus  re- 
quired :  only  mind  and  err  rather  on 
tne  side  of  scantiness  than  other- 
wise; you  can  get  all  you  really  want 
at  the  first  town  you  come  to.  Who 
is  the  rash  man  that  wonld  jibY  a 
good  hat  or  a  good  coat  on  ft  Welsh 
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mounts?  Alas!  he  shall  aoonkiiow 
the  end  of  his  geai,  and  lament  otct 
the  lo3S  of  his  pence.  The  very  idea 
ofgoiagiiitocload-land\rithaiij  thing 
on  that  jou  care  about  spoiluig,  oi' 
luther  that  can  by  any  poesibility  be 
spoiled !  Ib  it  not  roar  privilego, 
your  aim,  your  pride,  when  you  get 
among  the  raonntains,  to  be  able  to 
go  right  ou  end,  tlirough  stream  and 
bog,  over  rock  and  swamp,  withoat 
stopping  to  tbiuk  of  habUimentary 
consequences  ?  Yon  may  tell  an  old 
traveller  by  the  "  cnt  of  hjs  jib ;"  it  is 
only  yoor  thorough  cocknej  tiiat 
cornea  down  in  liis  new  green  shooting 
«oat,  and  hb  bright  shepherd's  plaid 
trowsers,  jost  out  of  the  tailor's 
hands,  and  a  hat  with  the  shine  not 
yet  taken  ont  of  it.  Look  at  tliat 
tall,  thin,  bony,  sinewy  man,  going 
ajong  tbo  road  there  with  an  easy 
gait,  neither  atilf  nor  lax,  ncathei* 
<iuii!k  nor  slow,  bat  always  nniform, 
ivhcther  np  liill  or  down  hill,  or  on 
level  gronnd,  always  at  tlie  same 
pace ;  his  knees  noTer  tightened,  hU 
instep  never  approaching  to  a  hop ; 
but  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons, 
«ver  rough  or  smooth,  n^ver  foiling 
under  three  nor  quite  coming  up  to 
four  miles  an  hour.  And  look  at  hiij 
low-crowned  felt  hat, — he  wears  a 
Jim-Crow  one,  by  the  way,  in  Tery 
hot  weather, — wliy,  you  would  not 
give  it  to  a  pig-driver,  ho  brown  nnd 
battered  it  scema :  and  look  at  his 
funuy  little  coat ;  neither  a  coat  nor 
a  jacket,— neither  black,  nor  brown, 
nor  blue,  but  a  mixture  of  nil 
colours,  just  as  the  rain  may  have 
been  pleased  to  leave  portions  of  its 
dye  remaining.  And  his  trowsers, 
shrunk  to  mid-leg  proportions,  are 
Jost  covering  the  tops  of  his  gaiters, 
yet  allowing  a  bit  of  bis  gray  worsted 
socks  to  appear.  A  stout  stick  idiich 
he  twirls  merrily  in  liis  hand,  and  a 
light  leathern  wallet,  not  lingger  than 
your  letfer-bag,  thrown  over  one 
shoulder, — or  else  his  fishing-basket 
coming  snugly  under  his  elbow.  He 
is  the  true  pedestrian, — be  its  the 
ancient  traveller, — he  is  the  loyer  of 
the  Cymro  and  the  Cyinraeg, — he  is 
the  man  that  enjoys  himself  thorongli- 
ly  in  Wales. 

Once  itpou  a  time,  dear  fnend, 
ive  found  onrselves  condng  over 
Moel  Siabod,  that  vM  uid  bentifnl 
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hill  rising  over  the  castom  side  of 
Capol  Curig ;  swinging  away  in  our 
aimplicity  of  heart,  and  purpoaing  to 
reach  the  lonely  fsstuess  of  I>otwyd- 
delan  by  noon,  on  a  pi|Hng  hot  July 
day.  ^Ve  had  crowned  the  monntain 
ridge,  and  had  come  half-way  down 
the  eastern  slope,  when  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  edge  of  a  great  peat 
bog,  with  never  a  path,  nor  a  stoue, 
uor  any  thing  to  guide  us  through  it. 
Beyond  and  below  it  lay  the  valley 
for  which  we  were  making,  green, 
smiling,  and  beanljfnl,  as  Welsh 
valleys  generally  are.  Above  and 
behind  us  rose  the  bare  crags  of  the 
monntain,  darkening  into  a  pnrple 
crt'st  as  their  summits  reached  the 
fleecy  clouds.  We  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  adopt  the  glorions  old  rule  of 
following  our  nose ;  aud  so,  without 
further  ado,  we  tried  to  pick  our  way 
across  the  bog.  We  have  a  remi- 
niscence of  sundry  skippinga  from 
tult  to  tuft  of  heather,  nnd  of  won- 
derful displays  of  agility  )•  and  at  last 
we  began  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  immense  display  of  juvenile 
vigour  which  wo  were  making.  Onei 
more  leap  on  to  a  fine  bright  luece 
of  green  grassy  sward,  and  we  wera 
safe.  Beyond  it  lay  a  ridge  of  rock 
nnd  terra  firma  to  carry  us  onward. 
One  more  spring  and  we  should 
have  crossed  the  Ix^.  So  now  hero 
goes  for  it ;  three  paces  backwards,  a 
good  swiugwith  the  arms, — one,  two, 
three,  and  away ! — plump  inW)  the 
very  middle  of  the  green  sward, — 
nTid  throvi/h  it,  down,  down,  down, 
until  our  hat  and  stick  alone  remained 
aloft  !  Why,  'twas  the  most  treacher- 
ous place  of  the  whole ;  a  kind  of 
syren's  isle  that  tempted  men  to  de- 
struction by  the  bennty  of  outward 
form, — though  beauty  of  sonnd,  In- 
deed, there  was  none.  How  we  got 
out  has  always  rerawned  a  mystery ; 
but  we  floundered  and  tumbled  about, 
and  cut  more  extraordinary  figures 
with  our  arms  than  we  had  done  at 
any  time  the  last  ten  days  with  our 
legs,  until  at  length  we  seemed  to 
crawl  out  b'ke  a  fly  oat  of  a  treacle 
pot,  and  to  attain  some  drier  gronnd. 
Our  black  velvet  shooting  coat,  and 
om'  nice  white  ducks  had  never  made 
Buci  an  approximation  of  colour 
before:  wo  had  put  on  the  sad  and 
sober  ruaaet  brown  in  which  dame 
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nature  so  much  delights,  and  we  came 
forth  from  our  grassy  bed  a  good 
n)ecimen  of  the  tints  of  the  mountain 
dye-house.  It  was  enough ;  our  re- 
solution was  taken : — half  an  hour's 
sharp  walking  down  the  descent 
brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Lledr; 
we  were  not  five  minutes  in  selecting 
a  proper  spot ;  and  there  we  imme- 
diately converted  ourselves  into  our 
own  washerwoman,  after  the  most 
primitive  fashion  that  any  ante- 
noachite  ever  adopted.  In  another 
half  hour  we  were  beginning  to  look 
whitish  again ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  sixty  minutes  we  were  clad  in 
garments  on  the  most  approved  hydro- 
pathic principles;  wet  bandages  we 
had  plenty  of, — ^for  if  any  one  had 
offered  us  the  wealth  of  India,  we 
could  not  at  that  moment  have  pro- 
duced a  single  dry  thread  on  our 
body.  But  here  our  pedestrian  re- 
sources agahi  came  to  our  aid  ;  the 
sun  shone  more  bright  than  ever; 
we  were  ia  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley :  the  heat  was  intense.  The  vil- 
lage was  still  four  miles  off,  and  by 
the  time  we  arrived  abreast  of  the 
welcome  notification  of  **  Cwrw  d<k^^^ 
we  were  dried,  ironed,  mangled,  folded, 
and  plaited,  more  commodiously, 
(though  less  uniformly,)  than  ever 
our  buxom  little  laundress  could 
have  done  for  us. 

Once  and  .again  we  got  into  a 
brown  predicament  in  Wales,  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of,  nor  leaving  so  few 
disagreeable  reminiscences.  You  will 
excuse  us  for  mentioning  it,  if  you 
please;  but  our  tableau  de  nuxurs 
would  not  be  complete  without  it. 
And  here  we  beg  leave  to  give  notice 
that  fastidious  readers  may  at  once 
close  their  eyes  and  read  no  more,  or 
else  skip  over  this  page  and  try 
another.  If  they  become  offended, 
'twill  be  their  own  fault ;  what  busi- 
ness have  they  to  be  prying  into  our 
secrets? 

Once  upon  a  time  we  did  a  rash 
thing:  we  made  up  our  mind — and 
also  our  knapsack — to  go  t6  Bardsey 
Island.  Now,  'tis  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  never  heard  of  Bardsey 
Island ;  and  that,  though  your  care- 
ful parents  may  have  paid  many  a 
guinea  per  quarter  for  you,  while  at 
school,  to  learn  Geography  and  the 
use  of  the  Globes,  you  never  yet  were 


questioned  by  your  usher  as  to  where 
Bardsey  Island  was,  nor  what  sort  of 
a  place  it  might  be.  Enow,  theot 
that  it  lies,  a  solitary  green  isle,  some 
three  miles  or  so  from  the  extreme 
south-western  point  of  Caemanron- 
shire, — a  sort  of  ovan^-oo^te  to  Wales, 
like  the  Scilly  Isles  to  ComwalL  On 
it  live  some  five-score  of  inhatdtantSi 
real  natives,  supporting  themselves 
on  oysters  and  lobsters,  and  other 
marine  monsters.  An  occasional 
dog-fish  is  there  reckoned  a  Inxuir. 
Tis  a  vastly  curious  places— tne 
oddest  kinds  of  sea-birds  to  be  found 
there  of  any  spot  under  the  sun, — at 
least  in  these  latitudes  ;  the  rarest 
shells;  the  most  unique  sea- weeds; 
the  greatest  pets  of  periwinkles ; 
and  such  loves  of  limpets !  We  were 
off,  then,  for  Bardsey  :--Ao  not  go 
there,  dear  reader — take  our  warn* 
ing  by  the  way,  and  remain  rather  at 
home.  We  got  to  a  place  with  a  most 
out-of-the-way  name — PwllheU;  a 
sort  of  ne  plus  ultra  of  stupidity  and 
dulness ;  and  frt)m  thence  we  made 
our  way  in  a  car  to  one  of  more  eimho- 
nious  denomination,  Aberdaron.  This 
was  really  a  lovely  spot,  embosomed 
in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  comer  of  a 
romantic  bay,  with  an  expanse  oi 
snow-white  sand,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  bathers  in  England, — 
the  sea  of  as  deep  a  blue  as  at  Madeira, 
and  rocks  like  those  of  Land's  End, 
with  the  eternal  spray  of  the  ocean 
playing  over  them.  A  pictnresqae 
old  church,  partly  conv^ted  into  a 
school,  partly  into  a  pigeon-honse-* 
and  the  main  entry  to  which  was  by 
one  of  the  windows,  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  village  with  a  miserable 
pot-house  at  the  other.  There  is  a 
stream  and  a  bridge  for  loungers  to 
lean  and  spit  over ;  but  other  amuse- 
ment in  the  place  is  none.  As  for 
public  accommodation,  it  has  not  yet 
been  thought  of;  strangers  do  not 
come  there.  None  but  uie  adjoining 
boors  come  thither  to  sot  ^d  gossip ; 
— and  as  for  our  dear  melliflnous 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  'tis  a  thing 
never  heard  of.  On  arriving  there 
and  exploring  the  localities,  and 
arranging  for  a  boat  to  Bardsey  next 
morning,  we  began  to  think  abont  a 
bed,  and  soon  perceived,  on  reflection, 
the  total  absence  6f  any  suitable 
accommodation  within  the  limits  (d 
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tiie  Tillage.    But  mark  you  the  ex-  was  less  vivid,  we  bore  a  mottled  ap- 

cellence  of  Welsh  hospitality.  The  pcaraiice,  like  a  speckled  toad.  And, 
grocer  of  the  place,  the  man  of  "the  as  Gn ill vor  once  lay  among  the  lilli- 
ahop"  par  exceUejice,  bearing  of,  or  putians,  who  ran  from  him,  on  hla 
rather  seeing  ns  in  a  qnandarr,  sent  stirring,  in  frightcnod  thousands,  bo 
na  hia  compliments,  with  a  polite  re-  there  were  now  our  accnraed  night 
quest  that  we  would  take  np  our  Tisitants  scampering  away  from  as  ill 
qnartera  under  his  roof  for  the  nEght.  every  direction,  possible  and  iupos- 
Thia  was  genuine  hospitality;  ive  sible,  bythoueanda — nay,  by  myriads, 
kesitated  not ;  and  a  belter  tam-out  The  bed  was  lii«rally  bromn  with 
in  the  way  of  feeding  we  have  not  them  ;  and  ever,  as  we  moved  alimb, 
ofleii  met  with.  Broiled  ateaka  of  fresh  gangs  of  latent  devourers  fled 
salmon,  fresh  caught  in  the  adjoining  from  beneath,  and  scoured  across  the 
stream,  fowb,  and  a  good  slice  of  sheets.  They  had  lost  the  super- 
Cheshire  cheese,  soon  set  onr  gas-  natural  form  our  dreams  bad  gir«i 
tronomic  capabilities  at  ease.  Porter  tbem,  and  assumed  the  more  homelv 
— some  of  Guinness's  beat — and  a  one  of  ordinary  fleas — offleas  of  all 
glorious  jorum  of  whisky  and  wntcr,  sizes  front  a  pea  to  a  pin's  bead !  Old 
moistened  onr  clay,  and  comforted  Nereus  gave  us  some  relief,  for  we 
onr  inward  man.  None  of  your  mshed  into  his  arms  as  soon  as 
wish^-washy  whisky,  or  poor  pale  doors  could  be  opened,  and  bolts 
limpid  compound,  anch  as  yon  buy  forced  out  of  tbeu-  sockets ;  bat,  for 
in  London;  but  some  of  the  real  many  along  day  after,  we  bore  about 
potheen,  jnst  arrived  from  Wicklow  na  a  vivid  impression  of  our  viai- 
— thick,  yellow,  oily,  and  slow  to  tants  at  Aberdaron. 
comeont  of  its  narrow-necked  bottle.  Do  not,  therefore,  venture  to  sleep 
And  then  such  a  bonqnet  I — none  but  in  a  Welsh  cottage;  nor  scareely  in 
a  genuine  smuggler  ever  tasted  the  a  farm-house :  tmst  yourself  only  to 
like.  Twas  a  thing  to  be  tasted,  not  an  inn,— yonr  chances  of  sound 
described,  —  the  real  nectar  of  the  rest  and  an  untenanted  bed  are  at 
Druids — if  not  of  the  Gods.  Being  least  more  favourable  there  ; — but  if 
Bomewhat  fortified  by  these  slont  ap-  ever  you  are  benighted  and  forced  to 
pjiances,  and  having  discussed  half-  remain  away  from  head  -  qnartors, 
»-dozeo  of  Pontet's  best  Havannabs,  make  up  your  mind  fwrly  to  bivouac 
we  mounted  the  rickety  stairs  that  it  amid  the  fem  and  the  heather, 
led  through  the  lofts  of  our  host's  or  else  sit  up  at  your  vigils  by  your 
dwelling  to  a  goodly  donnitoiy  at  host's  fire-side.  The  chirping  cricket 
the  further  end.  And  here  the  wor-  and  the  purring  cat  shall  then  be 
thy  man  had  really  set  out  for  us  his  your  sole  companions, 
bestbed :  all  the  little  chinaand  plaster  We  might  detain  you  till  doomsday 
images  were  ranged  in  prime  order  on  with  these  "incidents  of  travel ;"  but 
the  mantel-piece ;  and  pictures  of  tlie  we  shall  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Prodigal  experiments ; — yet,  ere  yon  venture 
Son  adorned  the  walls  with  unfading  into  the  wilds  of  Ta^land,  pemso 
brilliancj'.  The  bed  looked  as  clean  and  carry  with  yon  for  yonr  use  and 
as  everweaawabedin  onr  lives;  there  edification  the  following:— 
was  an  odour  of  lavender  about  tlie 
room,  and  we  were  soon  between  the  Taura 
sheets,  lost  in  dreamy  oblivion. 

We  awoke:  'twas  a  lovely  mom-  Three  monntains  that  everybody 
ing,  with  the  earliest  sun  shining  goes  up :  Snowdon,  Cadair  Idris,  and 
brightly  in  through  the  lattice ;  and  Penmacn  Mawr. 
we  thought  in  our  emotion  to  spring  'ITireo  monntains  that  nobody  will 
out  of  bed.  Off  went  the  bed-clothes  repent  going  up  :  Holyhead  Moun- 
at  a  bound,  and  we  sat  erect! — but  tam,  CamMadryn,  and  the  Breiddin. 
how  shall  we  describe  our  horror  'I  Three  mountains  that  nobody  goes 
We  had  gone  to  bed  more  or  less  op :  Plinlimraon,  Arrenig,  and  Car- 
white— more  or  less  European  in  the  nedd  Llewelyn, 
tinge  of  onr  akin  :  weawokeof  aglar-  Three  castles  that  every  body  sees: 
jug  red,  or,  where  the  crimson  dye  Caernarvon,  Conwy,  aud  Harlech. 
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Three  castks  that  every  body  ought 
to  see:  BeaumaraiSi  Cnccaeth,  and 
Denbigh. 

Three  castles  that  nobody  sees: 
ilint,  Dolwyddeian,  and  Castell 
Pmor. 

Three  wells  that  every  body  should 
go  and  drink  from  :  HolyweU,  Wyg- 
fair,  and  Ffynnon  Benno. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Caer- 
narvonshire :  Rhaiadr-y-Wenol,  the 
FaQs  of  the  Conwy,  and  the  Falls  of 
the  Ogwen. 

The  three  great  waterfalls  of  Me- 
rionethshire :  Pistill-y-Cain,  Rhaiadr- 
j-Mawddach,  and  Rhaiadr  dda. 

The  three  grandest  scenes  in  Wales : 
Llyn  Idwal,  Y-GlasLlyn,  and  Fen-y- 
Cil. 

The  three  sweetest  scenes  in  North 
Wales :  Beddgelert,  Tan-y-Bwlch, 
and  the  Banks  of  the  Menai. 

The  three  beantifnl  lakes:  Llyn 
Gwynant,  Llyn  Peris,  and  Llyn 
Tegid. 

Three  vales  that  every  body  ought 
to  see :  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog,  the 
Vale  of  Llanrwst,  and  the  Vale  of 
Ddgelly. 

The  three  rich  vales :  the  Vale  of 
the  Clwyd,  the  Vale  of  the  Dee,  and 
the  Vale  of  the  Severn. 

Three  passes  that  every  body  ought 
to  go  through:  the  Pass  of  Llan- 
beris,  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aborglaslyn, 
and  the  Pass  of  Nantfrancon. 

Three  good  pools  for  anglers  :  L1}ti 
Tegid,  Lyn  Ogwen,  and  Llyn  Cwlid. 

Three  good  rivers  for  fishermen : 
the  Dee,  the  Conwy,  and  the  Vymiw. 

The  three  finest"  abbeys  of  North 
Wales :  Valle  Crucis,  Cymmer,  and 
Basingwerk. 

The  three  fincjrt  churches  in  North 
Wales :  Wrexham,  Gresford,  and 
Mold. 

The  three  bridges  of  North  Wales : 
Conwy  Bridge,  Monai  Bridge,  and 
Llanrwst  Bridge. 

Three  out-of-the-way  places  that 
people  should  go  to:  Aberdaix)n, 
Amlwch,  and  Dinas  Mowddwy. 

Three  islands  that  are  worth  visit- 
ing; Puftin  Island,  Bardsey  Island, 
and  the  South  Stack. 


Three  places  that  no  man  dares  go 
to  the  end  of;  Twll  Du  in  the  Llidr, 
Cilan  Point  in  Llyn,  and  Sam  Badric 
off  Barmouth. 

Three  things,  that  nobody  knofws 
the  end  of;  a  Welchman^s  pedigree^ 
a  Welchwoman^s  tongue,  and  tiie 
landlord's  bill  at , 

Three  things,  without  wlikh  na 
pedestrian  should  adventure  into 
Wales  ;  a  stout  pair  of  shoes,  a  Ugbt 
wallet,  and  a  waterproof  cape.  (Seate 
learned  travellers  have  propoaad  U> 
substitute  "stick"  for  "wall^"  in 
this  Triad,  but  the  fact  is  that,  when 
you  go  to  Wales,  you  may  cot  your 
stick.) 

The  three  companions  of  the  WeUi 
tourist;  a  telescope,  a  i^etch  book^ 
and  a  fishing  rod. 

The  three  luxuries  of  traveiliag  in 
Wales;  a  stout  pony,  a  pleasant  ooaa- 
panion,  and  plenty  of  money. 

Three  things  which,  who  eirer 
visits  Wales,  is  sure  to  take  away 
with  him ;  worn-out  shoes,  a  siiockiii^ 
bad  hat,  and  a  delightful  recollection  of 
the  country. 

Three  things  without  which  no  man 
can  enjoy  travelling  in  Wales ;  good 
health,  good  spirits,  and  good  hnmonr. 

The  three  nastiest  things  in  Wales  ; 
buttermilk,  cwrw  dda,  and  baoon  and 
eggs. 

Three  things  that  the  tourist  should 
not  do  ;  travel  in  the  dark — wait  an 
doors  because  it  may  be  a  rainy  day 
— and  try  and  keep  his  feet  dry. 

The  three  qualifications  for  pro- 
perly pronouncing  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage ;  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  knot  in 
the  tongue,  and  a  husk  of  bariey  in 
the  throat. 

The  three  languages  whidi  a  man 
may  speak  in  Wales  when  he  does 
not  know  Welsh :  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, that  of  the  Cherokees,  and  that 
of  the  Honhnyhms. 

The  three  languages  which  will 
carry  a  man  all  over  Wales  without 
knowing  a  word  of  Welsh ;  that  of 
the  arms,  that  of  the  eyes,  and  that 
of  the  pocket  — Farewell!  dear  reader, 
nas^dda-tcch  I 
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LIFE  AXD  TIMES  OF  LORD  ILAltliWICKE. 

Tbe  Law  of  EugUflU  fomu  tlte  In  the  language  of  Rotoe,  Law  wan 
iaoet  remarkable  cliarocUrbtic  of  tbe  Lfj:.  front  Leffo,  aa  the  proiKisal  of  th« 
coaotrj.  Tbe  Law  it  tbe  spirit  of  the  rule  was  ratd  by  the  magiKtrale  to 
satioDal  liberty,  the  guardian  of  the  the  aesemblj  of  tita  people.  The 
uatlonnl  religion,  luid  the  fouTkdation  Au^^Siisuii  name  wac  LagSi  from 
of  tbe  lutioQAl  guvemmeiit.  Britain  Legen,  to  lajr  down  —  from  which 
bu  the  proud  dislinctioit  of  being  cwnes  onr  word  Law. 
idmost  the  only  ouunlry  ou  eartli,  Law  in  England  ascends  u  li^ 
where  no  act  of  arbitrary  power  cau  as  the  Urae  of  the  DnuU,  who,  how- 
lie  inlTered — where  no  man's  pereoo,  aves,  had  no  written  code.  But  they 
bn^)erty,  or  conuuencei  ctU)  be  sub-  soem  to  hare  left  ng  the  custan  ih 
jected  to  inault  witli  impunity — and  Gavelkind— the  division  of  the  pro- 
tthero  erery  man  hm  rigUa,  and  all  perty  of  an  intestate  between  the 
are  alike  under  tbe  safeguard  of  Law.  widow  and  the    children,    and   Ilia 

Wo  propose  to  give  a  r^d  sketch  boming  of  a  widow  fbui^  gtulty  of 

cf  the  history  of  this  gi'«at  prindple  her  bnxband's  murder. 

ia  England.  The  Roman,  Pietisb,  and  Saxen 

It  13  aingnlar  that  the  most  intel-  iavasions,  with  the  Hoptarcbj,  fiUed 

Icctual  nation  of  the  andeut  world —  the  coimtry  with  a  general  coufUsioa 

Greece — has  not  left  ns  any  system  of  laws,  natil    the  time  of  AlCred. 

oC  law.    Cicero  speaks  with  profeA-  This  great  king  and  man  of  geniaa 

sional  acorn  of  all  jgrispmdcoce  ex-  nndertook  to  reinodd  tbe  whole  con- 


oept  the  Roman.    He  would  not  bB^'e  tititution  of  the  West-t^xon  mtmar- 

spoken  tbas  of  the  Mosaic  law,  if  he  chy — a  design,  for  whose  execution 

ud  known  it.    Hut  one  of  the  most  he  has  been  praised  by  all  tlic  philo- 

estraordiuary  cireumstances  of  the  sopbic    lawyers,    as    exhil)iting    the 

Hebrew  commonwealth,  is  tbe  gene-  highest  sagacity. 
taliguorascB  of  its  incomparable  insti-        The  piinciplo  of  bis  reform  was,  to 

tartions,  which  prevailed  among  the  nudce  every  nan  knswerable  to  ui 

most  active  inquirere  of  the  oortiieru  immediate  superior  tat  his  personal 

worid.      Bat  law  existed  from  the  conduct,  and  that  of  his  neighbour' 

earliest  periods  in  (ii'etce,  tliougfa  its  hood.      For  this  purpose,    Eugland 

name  was  oilen  and  curiously  chang-  was  divided  into  tithings  and  hun- 

ed.     In  the  tiniL'  of  Homer,  the  nane  drcd^,  and  pcrbnpa  into  counties,  all 

of  law  wns  TliemU,  or  estabUelimeut.  being  under  a  supreme  magistrate — 

In  the  tune  of  Ilceiod,  the  name  was  the  aing.    He  also  collected  Into  a 

Xoinan,    or    distributiou.      lu  after  volume  all  ttie  customs  of  the  varions 

times,  it  was  I>tte,  or  justice.    Xfae  districts,    wliicli  he   issneil  tor    Uie 

cause  of  the  tircek  want  of  system  was  guidanccofthesevcral  country  courts. 

Slid  to  bo  tbe  number  of  judges  in  Those  in  their  Inra  weie  liable  to 

thi;ir  courts,  which  rendered  the  deci-  account  to  the  king's  court«,  wliich 

mon  ruther  matter  of  popular  sent!'  were  kept  in  the  royal  household,  and 

mcnt  than  of  fixed  role.  which  travelled  with  this  great  king, 

Tbe  systematic  nature  of  the  Roman  whose  life  seems  to  have  beeo  chicSy 

law  arose  from  there  being  in  general  occnpied  in  travcittiug  the  kingdom  as 

but  one  judge  in  each  court,     t'be  high  miniiler  of  law,  and  teaching  its 

two  prwtors — the  one  for  the  city,  principles  to  his  people, 
■nd  tbe  other  for  the  external  juris-        The  Danish  invaaions  shook  this 

diction  —  were    annually  appointed,  code,  but  had  not  the  power  to  crush 

and  were  accustomed,  on  entering  on  it.    it  was  renewed  by  King  Edgar, 

their  uflictd,   to  state  tbe  rules  on  a  man  of  vigour  and  talents.    The 

which  they  intended  to  act.    TIkmc  digest  was  completed  1^  his  graod- 

rules  became  gradually  embodied,  and  son,     Edward    tbe    Contesaor — the 

finally  fonned  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  forming  the  common  law,  or 

Boman  law.  law  coMnion  to  the  whole  realm. 

Tie  Life  of  Lord  Oianctller  Uardtlcke  ;  <eHl  Brteetiou  frvm  lit  C«rrapoifdiiKf, 
Vlariti,  fipt«!lit»,  ofd  JniV^PMiitf.     By  Oeobcb  Hiwua,  EsflT  Boiristeral  Law.    In 
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The  principles  of  the  Saxon  law, 
which  were  the  principles  of  their 
fethers  in  the  German  forests,  and 
were  the  principles  of  tmth  and  na- 
ture, were  briefly  these : — ^The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wittena-gemote,  or 
assembly  of  wise  men — a  species  oi 
parliament,  without  which  no  new 
law  could  be  made,  or  old  one 
changed ;  the  election  of  all  magis- 
trates by  the  people ;  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown ;  the  commuta- 
tion of  capital  punishments,  on  the 
first  offence,  for  a  fine ;  military  ser- 
vice in  proportion  to  land ;  forfeiture 
of  land  for  treason,  but  not  corruption 
of  blood;  the  descent  of  lands  to  all 
the  males  equally,  without  right  of 
primogeniture,  (a  rule  unworthy  of 
Saxon  wisdom;)  the  use  of  county 
courts  in  ordinary  cases,  with  courts 
held  before  the  king  in  the  higher; 
last,  and  most  important  of  all,  trial 
by  jury  (though  trial  was  also  held  by 
ordeal.) 

Of  those  principles,  some  were 
evidently  unfit  for  subsequent  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  some  refined  themselves. 
But  the  whole  system,  when  compared 
with  the  old  Roman  code,  and  with 
many  of  the  codes  of  Europe  which 
followed  it,  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  manliness  of  feeling, 
and  justness  of  conception,  existing 
among  the  Saxon  ancestry  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  burst  in  upon  the 
country  with  the  force  of  an  inunda- 
tion, and  swept  before  it  throne, 
liberty,  and  laws.  The  influence  of 
Rome  now  began  to  act  powerfully 
on  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  courts 
were  formed,  separate  from  the  civil, 
and  the  Romish  priesthood  were 
gradually  exempted  from  the  secular 
,power. 

Another  formidable  innovation  was 
in  the  "  royal  forests."  The  Norman 
kings  were  "mighty  hunters,"  and 
whole  counties  were  stripped  of  their 
population,  to  give  room  for  beasts 
of  chase.  They  transplanted  the 
forest  laws  of  the  Continent  into 
England,  and  the  penalties  of  their 
game  laws  were  terrible.  In  the 
Saxon  times,  though  no  man  was 
allowed  "to  kill  the  king's  deer," 
yet  every  man  was  allowed  to  kill  the 
li^me  on  his  own  estate.  But  the 
Norman    law    made    the    king    the 


proprietor  of  aU  game^  and  no  man 
could  kill  bird  of  the  ahr,  or  beast 
of  the  field,  without  ex]Mrea8  royal 
license,  by  a  grant  ot  fi-ee-wamn^ 
which  was  more  for  the  paipoae  of 
preserving  the  game  than  giving  a 
right  to  the  subject 

With  one  exception,  the  Korman 
invasion  was  an  unequivocal  calamity. 
That  exception  was  the  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture— a  right  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  nobility,  to  the 
permanence  of  families  in  a  condition 
of  honour,  and  to  the  prevention  of  a 
gradual  pauperism  ana  degradation  of 
society,  as  the  lands  became  divided 
more  and  more.  In  all  others,  it  was 
a  sudden  and  mischievous  extanctioa 
of  all  popular  rights,  and  of  all  the 
principles  of  national  progress.  It 
made  law  arbitrary  by  curtailing  the 
power  of  the  county  eourts,  and 
giving  it  to  the  lang^s  Norman 
justiciers,  who  thus  becwno  masters 
of  every  thing,  and,  by  their  Norman 
subtleties,  altogether  confused  the 
national  law.  It  introduced  the 
feudal  law,  which  was  tyrannical  hi 
its  essence.  It  almost  excluded  the 
national  language  from  all  public  nse, 
Norman -French  alone  beinff  used  in 
all  the  courts.  It  introduced  the  trial 
by  combat,  the  origin  of  that  custom 
which,  under  the  name  of  duelling, 
authorises  murder,  provided  the 
murdered  man  has  previously  had 
formal  notice  that  his  murder  was 
intended;  and  also,  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  adding  the  murder  of  his 
adversary  to  his  own.  And  to  this 
Norman  tyranny  was  due  the  whole 
long  series  of  ruinous  wars,  which 
involved  both  England  and  IVance 
in  infinite  wretchedness,  for  little  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Saxon  law  continued  in  this 
state  of  humiliation  until  the  rdgn 
of  John,  with  slight  occasional  ad- 
vances towards  freedom.  Bnt,  In 
this  reign,  the  severity  of  tiie  forest 
laws  roused  the  barons  into  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  King  was  forced  to  sign 
the  two  famous  regulations,  theFor^ 
Charter,  and  the  Great  Charter.  The 
former  diminished  some  of  the  cruel- 
tics  of  the  forest  law,  and  the  latter 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Oonstitn* 
tion,  by  restoring  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  Saxon  law.  It  pro- 
tected the  subject  from  the  severi^  of 
roval  f^ncs  aud  royal  loans,  and  eon- 
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riderablj  narrowed  tfae  wastefal  ex-  and  its   nse   bj  EliESbeth   was   in 

penditare  of  the  throne.    In  private  genera]  k>  lenient,  rs  to  be  scarcely 

rights,  it  established  the  tcstaroentarj  perceptible. 

power  of  the  husband  over  part  of  Ageneral  chiingc  iii  F.uglisli  society 

his  estates,  and  the  law  of  dowery.  also  powerfmiy  co-operaied  with  this 

In  pnbLic  police,  it  established  a  nni-  progress.      Peace  had  brought  com- 

fbrmity  of  weights  and  mesanres,  gave  merce,  and  comnierce  wealth  to  the 

protection  to  commercial   strangers,  merchant:  t1]elon-Grorders,of course, 


tice,  it  forbade  all  denials  and  delays  tant  in  the  national  eyes,  and  in  their 
of  jostico,  established  the  conrt  of  own.  The  nobles,  dbdaining  corn- 
Common  Pleas  St  Westminster,  to  merce,  became  unable  to  compete 
relieve  the  snitor  irom  following  the  with  the  new  generation  of  opulence, 
courts  round  the  conntry;  directed  and  dissipated  their  estates,  which 
assizes  and  annual  circuits  to  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens. 
held,  and  appointed  inquests.  It  On  theother  hand,  the  throne,  enridied 
established  the  liberties  of  London,  bj  the  confiscation  of  the  monasteiies, 
and  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  ports  became  hoorly  more  independent  of 
of  England.  And  finally,  and  by  its  the  barons;  nnd  the  contest  for  power 
noblest  act  of  power,  it  declared  the  was  evidently  to  be  thenceforth  de- 


termined between  the  throne  and  the 
people. 

The  glories  of  Elizabeth,  her  ser- 
vices to  relielon,  and  her  gentle 
exercise  of  the  sceptre,  had  reconciled 
the  nation  to  the  prerogative.  Bot 
the  accession    of  James  awoke  the 


protection  of  every  i 
liberty,  and  property,  unless  con- 
victed by  the  judgment  of  hia  peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was 
perhaps  the  noblest  document  ever 
published  by  a  people,  and  well  de- 
serves its  name  of  KIaqna  Chakta. 

In  the  Popish  controversy  of  our  natjon :  his  mnnnera  were  offensive, 

day,  the  existence  of  Magna  Charts  his  habils  were  nnmanly,  he  wanted 

has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  the  dignity  of  Elizabeth  on  the  throne, 

freedom   encoaragcd    under  Popery,  and    he  wanted    the    spirit    of  her 

But  it  is  forgotten  that  the  whole  goremment  among  the  people.    His 

proceeding  was  instantly  denounced  death  left  a  legacy  of  revolution.     His 

by  the  Pope,  and  laid  under  anathema,  son  had  been  intended  by  nature  for 

It  was  a  recurrence  to  the  laws  of  private  life,  but  he  was  marked  by 

their  Saxon  ancestors,  demanded  by  misfortune    to    lie    a    king.      Bravo 

the  severe  necessities  of  the  time,  and  without  fortitude,  and  graceful  with- 

originating    in    impulses  of  human  out  sincerity,  he  would  have  made  an 

nature  too  strong  for  the  bondage  of  incomparable  figure  in  his  own  court, 

the  national  superstition.  if  he  had  not  been  encumbered  with 

The  glorious  Reformation   in  the  the  high  duties  of  o  throne.    Charles 

sixteenth  century  produced  a  hidden  was  de-stined  to  be  undone,  from  the 

and  powerful  change  in  the  aspect  of  tiroe  when  he  began  to  revive  the 

English  law.     The  Papal  supremacy  obsolete  statutes  of  the  forest  law, 

fell,  and  relieved  the  law  of  a  most"  sustain    the    severities  of  the    Star 

intolerable  obstruction.     The  crown'  ChnmberandHighCommlssioncourts, 

became  the  true  head  of  the  govern-  and  raise  arbitrary  taxes  in  the  shapo 

ment-    Man  no  longer  gave  a  divided  of  tonnage  and  poundage.   The  disuse 

.allegiance  to  an  English  monarch  and  of  parliaments  alienated   tW)m    him 

an  Italian  monk ;  and  the  appoint-  every  lover  of  liberty.     Hampden,  a 

ment  of  the  bishops  was  thenceforth  name  deserving  of  all  honour  in  the 

taken  from  foreign  hands,  andinvested  history  of  freedom,  struck  the  first 

.in  the  sovereign  of  the  realm.    Free-  blow  at  the  new  fabric  of  tyranny,  by 

<iom  now  began  to   make  palpable  his  resistance  to  ship-money,  _  The 

progress;  for  nlthongh  the  prerogative  King  himself  hurried  on  his  ruin,  by 

■was  still  unabated,  and  was   often  ooncessions    as    precipitate    as    his 

tyrannical  m  the  reigns  of  Henry,  dyinands  had  been  nnjusliflablo ;  and 

Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  there  was  a  this  most  melancholy  of  all  strag- 

growing  tendency  to  its  abatement;  glea  ended  in  the  most  melancholy 
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of  all  consammations — a  mllitaiy 
tyranny. 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  gave 
US  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act — an  lilus- 
trious  memorial  of  national  good 
sense,  and  of  national  security. 
Magna  Charta  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  forbid  impiisonment,  contrary 
to  law.  The  Habeas  Corpus  gave 
the  man  power  to  release  himself,  and 
punish  his  injurcrs. 

The  glorious  Kevolution  of  1688 
gave  another  impulse  to  the  whole 
system  of  English  liberty.  It  pro- 
nounced the  authority  of  law  to  bo 


tainly  trifling.  The  ambaggidor  ia 
not  to  be  an  eoclesiastiev  and  the 
Pope  is  not  to  be  called  the  '^lo- 
yereign  pontiff."  But  a  Jesait  may 
be  the  same  in  a  iriiain  coat  and  in  a 
red  hat,  and  the  Pope  is  tiie  w^uUr  of 
the  Papist,  call  him  by  what  name  we 
will.  Such  is  Btateananship  ia  the 
nineteenth  century! 

The  Lord  Chancellor  HaidwicU 
was  the  son  of  a  ooontry  attoney, 
who  was  probably  a  respectaUe  maiH- 
— for  he  was  needy,  Uiough  the  town- 
clerk,  and  seems  to  have  had  aomfr 


supreme.      It  gave  us  the  Bill    of    Mends,  though  in  the  profession  of 


Kights,  the  Toleration  Act,  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  It  justified  the 
doctrine  of  necessary  resistance;  it 
regulated  trials  tor  high  treason ;  it 
modelled  the  Civil  List ;  it  made  the 
administration  of  the  income  account- 
able to  parliament;  and  constituted 
the  judges  independent  of  the  throne. 
The  constitution  was  now  complete, 
or  if  not,  all  the  improvements  still 
necessary  to  make  it  such,  were  pre- 
pared in  the  nature  of  the  noble  plan 
which  was  thus  laid  down  by  the 
nation.  The  changes  which  have  since 
occurred  in  the  general  law  have  been 
scarcely  more  than  attempts  to  sim- 
plify its  proceedings.  The  changes 
in  parliamentary  law  have  been  more 


the  law.  The  biographer  labous 
hard  to  prove  that  he  had  aacestors— 
a  matter  which  may  be  c<Hioeded  to  all 
men — and  that,  if  some  of  them  were 
poor,  some  were  rich ;  a  point  per- 
fectly within  the  possibilities  CKfhunaD 
things.  He  contends  f\irther,  that  i 
branch  of  the  name  of  Yorke  had  heU 
the  mayoralty  of  Calais  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  as  he  gives  vs  no 
knowledge  of  the  distamee  oi  that 
branch  from  the  trunk,  and  as  all 
have  had  kings  as  well  as  beggars 
among  their  progenitors,  being  (he 
common  descendants  of  Adam,  there 
is  not  much  use  in  those  discoveries, 
and  not  the  slightest  balm  to  the  hurt 
pride  of  the  Hardwickes ;  for  the  whole 


perilous,  through  the  Reform  Bill  of    dwindles  down  to  the  distressfol  but 
1831    following  the  Popish  Bill  of    common  conclusion,  that  in  the  seven- 

iii  international     teenth  century  the  family  were  on 

the  decline,  and  aU  their  honours 
were  diminished  into  the  humility  of  a 
provincial  solicitor. 

But  we  come  to  wiser  information. 
The  first  mention  of  the  fotore  chan- 
cellor is  in  the  following  ilnAnm^t  ia 


1829.  The  change 
law  has  been  marked  by  a  feature 
whose  peril  scorns  too  imminent,  yet 
whose  practical  eflect  is  still  to  be  as- 
certained,— the  establishment  of  direct 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Pope- 
dom.   Protestantism  is  justly  alarmed 


at  tills  sudden  abandonment  of  one  of    his  personal  journal : — 


the  fmidameutal  principles  of  1688 ; 
at  the  direct  cncourajj'ement  which  it 
must  give  to  all  the  demands  of 
PoiHjry  in  England ;  at  the  triumph 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  two  cen- 
turies, it  gives  to  the  factious  spirit 
of  Poperj- ;  at  the  aid  which  it  may 
give  to  its  sui)en5tition ;  and  at  the 
national  hazards  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  rash  attempt  to  subdue 
Irish  violence  by  Papal  instnimental- 
ity,  and  even  at  the  political  perils 
which  mav  result  from  the  authorised 
presence  of  a  Popish  Italian  at  the 
court  of  a  Protestant  sovereign.  The 
iMdliatives  of  the  measure  are  cer- 


^^  Philip  Yorke,  bom  at  Dover  the 
1st  day  of  December  1690,  and  bap- 
tised on  Thursday  9th  of  December.*' 

The  leaiiied  biographer  wastes  some 
more  of  his  paragraphs  in  proving 
^Hhat  poverty  is  no  disgrace;"  bat 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  i» 
neither  comfort  nor  credit,  and  that 
it  would  have  done  no  harm  whatever 
to  the  attorney,  if  he  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  clear  thousand  a-year. 

His  son  Philip  was  natnnlly  in- 
tended to  follow  his  omi  professioBf 
and  about  his  sixteenth  year  was  soit 
to  learn  it  in  the  office  of  a  solidtor 
of  the  name  of  Salkeld,  brother  of  the 
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celebrated  se^eant.    It  was  a  ratber     l.orj  Chancellor,  reposing  on  a  aino- 
of£oOOOa-year. 


carioiiacirctiiS3taiice,thatof  tbeyomig 
men  then  in  SalkelU'a  office,  there 
were  two  futare  Lord  Cliaucellw?,  K 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  a  future  Lwd 
Chief  Earoa ;  Jocelyn,  Bubaeqnently 
ChajiceUur  of  Ireland ;  Strange,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls ;  Parkei-,  Chief  of  the 
Exchequer ;  aud  Yoriie,  who  was 
destined  to  act  as  high  a  part  in  ad- 
ministration as  in  law. 

There  are  some  slight  suapiciona     wiihuat  having 
that  young  Yorlte  had  been  artioied    ihe  wails  of  a  college. 


.\nolher  weakness  of  the  biographer 
i  ?  till  doquent  effort  lu  prime  that  a 
b^uTtster,  whose  talents  raise  luni  to 
Tlie  summit  of  his  profession,  is  but 
liuk-  the  worse  for  the  want  of  a 
imivcn'ily  education.  It  would  bavs 
1ii?<?D  qiute  sufficient  to  say,  that 
I'iiilip  Yorke  rose  to  be  the  first 
lawyer  of  his  ago,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
t  fout  wiildu 


to  StJkeld,  and  a  cierA  to  his  brother 
the  sergeant.  Bat  against  these  ua- 
putatmnt  the  biographer  battles  with 
a  desperate  fidelity.  It  is  a  pity  to 
see  so  much  EcaJ  tiirown  away ; 
for  the  Great  Chancellor,  as  he  waa 
deservedly  called,  wotdd  not   have 


Yorke,  at  the  commenceiaciit  of 
liis  career,  was  fortunate  in  an  intro- 
iliii;tiuii  tliraugh  Parker,  one  of  his 
tVllow -students  at  Saikekl's,  to  Lord 
M^itclesfield,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to 
»Ik>3c  son  it  is  said  that  he  was  en- 
jed  as  law-tnlor.    The  Chief  Jue- 


tteen  an  atom  the  less  great  if  he  had     ilce  received  bim  at  his  table,  took  an 


been  articled  to  tlie  (me  brother  and 
derk  to  the  other.  He  might  have 
been  only  the  more  entitled  to  praise 
for  the  eminence  to  wliich  he  rose. 
We  respect  the  aristocracy  so  far  as 
it  ought  to  be  respected  ;  bat  we  are 
not  at  all  inclined  to  look  for  the 
pedigree  of  lalenta  io  the  dusty  re- 
cords of  a  worn-out  pnealogy,      "    ' 


ilent  interest  in  his  progress,  and 
imlronjsed  liim  on  every  important 
i.iLi'asiun.  Yorkc's  manneiB  were  aa 
j^'ontle  as  his  intellect  waa  acute ;  and 
^Lich  a  man  would  naturally  be  re- 
•xisfA  with  favour  at  the  table  of  a 
person  so  high  in  rank  as  Lord 
M^ccloa6eI<!.  But  it  has  never  been 
id  that  he  hmuillated  himself  fi 


that  the  slightest  d^ree  of  additional  that  honom' ;  and  throD(;h  Ufe  he  hkd 
honour  attaclies  to  learning  and  in-  a  quiet  way  of  gaining  his  point,  of 
tegrity,  by  the  best  blazonry  of  the     which  a  enrious  instance  was  given  in 


Herald's  Office. 

The  young  student  must  have  soon 
gives  evidence  of  his  capacity ;  for 
Salkeld,  a  man  sagacious  in  Ida  esti- 
mate of  his  pupils,  recommended  tliaC 
he  should  Iry  the  larger  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  put  his  name  on 
the  books  of  the  Teniple,  which  was 
done  Nov.  29,  1708.  We  have  then 
a  dissertation  on  the  propriety  of 
keeping  Terms  by  dining  In  the  hall 
of  the  Temple.  This,  too,  is  so  much 
wisdom  thrown  away.  A  good  din- 
ner is,  under  all  circnmetancea,  a  good 
thing.  It  requires  as  little  apology 
as  any  conceivable  act  of  human  ex- 
iatence.  In  the  hall,  the  young  bar- 
rister is  at  least  in  the  company  of  nature  of  this 
gentlemen,  which  he  perhaps  would 
not  be,  but  for  that  contingency;  if 
he  does  not  lenm  much  law,  he  at 


earliest  days. 

The  wife  of  Salkeld  was  a  thrifty 
puvsonagc,  wbo,  evidently  thinking 
that  her  husband's  pupils  might  be 
<jiiij>loycd  in  other  opei'ations  than 
si;ribbling  parchments,  owaisionally 
j^eiit  him  on  her  messages,  and  evMi 
to  execato  some  of  ber  commiseiona 
ill  Covent  Garden  Market.  Torko 
obeyed,  but  on  pving  in  the  account 
of  tus  expenditure  on  those  ocesaionB, 
there  appeared  freqncnt  entries  of 
coach  lure,  for  "  celery  and  tnmipft 
IVom  Covent  Garden,"  a  "  t»Brrel  of 
nysters  from  the  fiahmonger's,"  &c. 
^11.  Salkeld,  perceiving  this,  le- 
rnarkod  to  his  wife  on  the  esponaivA 
saving,"  ami  Yorke 
longer  employed  aa  her  con- 
vevaucer  of  celery  and  turnips. 

He  had  also  some  pleasantry  aa 


least  leams  something  of  life  ;  and  if  well  as  point,  of  which  an  anecdote 

he  lias  a  spark  of  ambidon  in  his  was  lold  by  the  late  Jeremy  Bontham. 

frame,  it  may  be  blown  into  a  flame  J'owig,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 

by  the  sight  of  SO  many  portly  Cluef  Bench,  one  day  at  a  lawyers'  dinner 

Justices,   and    Lord    Cbidf  Banms,  expressed  to  Yorke  his  '^snrpriso"  at 

withan  occasional  glimpse  of  a  retired  tiis  having  got  into  so  much  business 
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tinction  by  entering  Parliament,  May 
2, 1719.  He  was  chosen  member  for 
Lewes  in  Sussex.  ,Tlie  simplicity  of 
this  transaction  afifords  a  cnnons  con- 
trast to  the  performances  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  Doke  of  Newcastle 
sent  a  letter  to  the  '*  free  and  inde- 
pendent electors,*'  evidently  directing 
them  to  elect  his  friend  MrYorke. 
The  letter  was  dnly  answered  by  an 
address  from  one  hundred  and  tiiirty- 


iif  so  short  a  period.  "  I  conceive," 
said  the  old  fool,  ^^that  yon  must 
have  published  some  book,  or  be 
about  publishing  something ;  for  look, 
d'ye  see?  (which  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his,)  there  is 
scarcely  a  cause  before  the  court  but 
you  are  employed  in  it."  Yorke 
answered  with  a  smile,  ^*  that  he  had 
indeed  some  thoughts  of  publishing, 
but  that  he  had  yet  made  no  progress 
in  his  book.    Powis,  priding  himself    two  electors,  in  this  style: — 


on  his  sagacity,  begged  to  know  its 
nature.  Ue  was  answered  that  it 
was  a  *^  Versification  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton."  The  judge  begged  a 
specimen,  on  which  Yorke  recited — 

**  He  thai  holdeth  his  lands  in  fee 
Need  neither  to  quake  nor  to  shiver, 
I  himblj  conceive  ;  for  look,  do  you  see, 
Thej  are  his  and  his  heirs  for  ever.** 

It  -may  fairly  be  presnmed  that  a 
laogh  went  round  the  table;  but 
Powis  was  so  fully  convinced  that  he 
had  hit  upon  the  true  reason,  that  on 
meeting  Yorke  some  months  after,  he 
inquired  gravely  about  the  progress 
of  his  volume. 

However,  Powis  seems  to  have 
been  a  mark  for  the  wits,  as  we  find 
by  some  lines  on  the  Bench,  by  the 
memorable  Duke  of  Wharton : — 

^  When  Powis  sums  up  a  cause  without  a 

blunder  ; 
'    And  honest  Price  shall  trim  and  truckle 
under  ; 
When  Eyre  his  haughtiness  shall  lay  aside, 
And  Tracj*s  generous  soul  shall  swell  with 

pride, 
Then  will  I  cease  mj  charmer  to  adore, 
And  think  of  love  and  politics  no  more.** 

Yorke  was  now  beginning  to  feel 
his  way  in  his  profession ;  and  if 
poverty  had  been  his  original  stimu- 
us,  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  exchang- 


*^We,  whose  names  are  hereunto 
subscribed,  the  constables  andinha-* 
bitants  of  the  borough  of  Lewes,  hav- 
ing heard  your  Grace*s  letter  pablidy 
read,  do  not  only  herein  return  yonr 
Grace  our  hearty  thanks  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  us  in  recom- 
mending so  fit  a  person  as  MrYorke, 
to  serve  as  one  of  our  representa- 
tives in  parliament  for  this  town,  for 
the  present  vacancy,  but  also  beg 
leave  to  assure  your  Grace,  that  we 
do  unanimously  and  entirely  approve 
of  him,  and  shall  be  ready  on  ail  occa' 
sions  to  show  the  regard  we  have 
to  the  favour  your  Grace  has  pleased 
to  lay  upon  us. 

^*  I  our  Grace^s  most  obliged  and 
**  Obedient  humble  servants." 

The  orthography  of  those  honest 
people  differs  from  modem  penman- 
ship,— but  the  principle  of  the  affair, 
even  in  our  polished  day  of  liberalism, 
probably  differs  no  more  than  a  dose 
borough  of  the  year  1719  differs  from 
an  open  borough  of  1848.  The  suc- 
cessful barrister,  and  promising  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  now  made  the  most 
important  step  which  any  man  can 
midLC,  and  took  to  himself  a  wife. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  in  this 
instance  he  was  guided  by  the  calcu- 
lations which  are  so  often  charged 
upon  his  profession.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  whatever  mi^ht  be 


ing  it  for  wealth.      The  dictum  of    the  pleasure  of  his  new  connexion,  it 


Thurlow  on  this  subject  is  proverbial. 
^  When  asked  by  some  friend  to  advise 
his  son  as  to  ^*  the  way  he  should  go^* 
to  rise  at  the  bar,  that  rough  func- 
tionary said,  ^'  Let  him  spend  all  his 
fortune — then  marry,  and  spend  his 
wifc^s  fortune ;  and  then  let  him  re- 
turn to  his  books,  and  he  may  have 
some  chance  of  business." 

But  Yorke,  without  spending  either 
his  or  his  wifo^s  fortune,  had  already 
taken  the  first   step  to   official  dis- 


had  all  the  merit  of  prudence.  The 
lady  was  a  widow,  young  and  pretty, 
and  with  a  fortune  of  £6000,  which 
at  that  time  was  probably  equal  to 
twice  the  sum  in  our  day.  But  pro- 
bably a  charm  of  no  inferior  impor- 
tance was  her  being  the  niece  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
The  whole  transaction  was  suffi- 
ciently juridical.  Sir  Joseph  had  sent 
a  letter  with  Yorke,  to  be  presented 
to  Mr  Charles  Cox,  the  father  of  the 
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lady,  who    had  married  Mary,  the  distlngiuahed  advocates  hare  failed  m 

eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Somere.     Oa  imiges.      The  qnalificalions  for  the 

reading  the  letter,  the  old  gentleman  boiich,  and  those  for  the  bar,  or  oTen 

desired  Torlte  to  "leave  his  rental  for  the  leadershipofthobar.havecoB- 

and  writiBgs"  with  him;  and  upon  aiderablo  differences,  and  the  man- 

Yorke's  acknowledging  that  he  had  ngcmcnt  of  the  great  principles  of 

neither,  Cox  expressed  his  astonish-  law  is  evidently  a  separate  task  from 

ment    that    his    brother-in-law,    Sir  Ihc  dexterity  of  detail. 

Joseph,  "  shonld  have  recommended  The  father  of  the  Solicitor  General, 

such  a  person  to  him."    On  writing  who  had  the  happiness  to  see  his 

to  Sir  Joseph  on  the  subject,  he  re-  son's  promotion,  died  in  the  foUow- 

ceived  an  answer,  "  not  to  hesitate  a  ing  ye-ar.      It  appears  that  Yorke, 

moment  in  accepting  the  offer,  for  wlio  was  now  Sir  Philip,  kept  up  a 

that  the  gentleman  who  made  it,  and  constant    and    kind    correapoudcnco 

was  now  content  with  his  daaghter'a  with  his  family,  which  was,  of  coorse, 

£60CKI,  would  in  another  year  expect  Htrcngthencd  by  his  having  obtained 

three  or  four  times  the  sum  with  a  wfeF^  tbe  recordership  of  Dover,  an  appoint- 

Theletler  had  its  effect,  and  the  mar-  ment  which  he  valued  very  highly, 

riagc  took  place.  and  retained  throngh  life. 

Yorke  then  took  a  house  in  JAa-  The  volume  contains  some  striking 

coin's  Inn  Fields,  and  began  to  go  remarks  on  the  often  discussed  ques- 

circuit;  there  his  biographer  atomly  tion^"  why  lawj-ers  seldom  succeed 

and  justly  defends   him  ag^nst  the  as    pariiBmoulary   speakers."     And 

imputation  of  "intriguing  for  bnsi-  the  reason  assigned,  and  tmly   as- 

neas,"    alleged  in    Lord  Campbell's  signed,  is,  that  lawyers  have  some- 

"LivesoftheChancellor^i"  animpu-  thing  else  to  ;do.    The  man  who  is 

tation  whicli  has  not  been  sostained  oecupicd  all  day  in  the  courts,  has  no 

by  any  part  of  his  subsequent  con-  time  for  parliamentary  subjects.     Us 

duct.      For,    though    charged   with  comes  into  the  Honse  fatigned,  and 

singular  anxiety  to  realise  a  fortune,  nn5U])plied  with  (he  deliiil  which  is 

there  is  no  evidence  of  any  mean-  neceuary  to  give  effect  to  any  address 

Dcss  in  its  pursuit.     And  his  profea-  in  so  business-like  an  assembly.    Ho 

sional  distmction,  his  natural  talent,  merely  ^vea    an    opinion    and    sita 

and  his  rank  as  a  member  of  parlia-  down.    If  he  attempts  more,  ho  gene- 

ment,  (a  matter  of  high  consideration  rally  fmls  ;  or  his  best  success  is  an 

in  those  days)  rendered  his  posaesslpa  escape.     Thns  the  two  greatest  ad- 

of  business  natural  and  easy.  rotates  whom  England  and  Ireland 

But  he  was  soon  to  have  official  have  ever  seen,  Erskine  and  Cmran, 

distinction.  When  going  the  Western  were  ineffective  in  parliament — the 

Circuit,  he  recdved  a  letter  from  the  only  distinction  being,  that  Erskino 

Lord  Chancellor,  annonncing  to  him  was  langhed  at,  while  Curran  was 

"  his  Majesty's    pleasure    to    select  laughed  with.    With  these  extraor- 

liim  for  Solicitor  General;"  an  office  dioary  men,  who  bad  every  qnatity 

into  which  he  was  sworn  in  March  of  the  orator,  and  whose  vigour  of 

1720,  attheageof  thurty  I  argument  took  the  bench  by  storra, 

Much    professional    dissatisfaction  while  tbo  llaslies  of  their  imagination 

was  exhibited  on  this  promotion  of  threw  brilliancy  over  the  dreariest 

£0  young  a  member  of  tne  bar  ;  and  topics,  there  could  he  no  conceivable 

for  some    period  the   attorneys  ex-  source  of  failure,  except  in  their  want 

iiibited  an  equal  reluctance  to  employ  of  praparation  for  the  peculiar  objects 

him  in  important  causes.    But,  as  a  of  debate. 

leader,  he  soon  sliowed  qualities  which  Gut  there  is  also  another,  and  an 

hadbcen  partially  concealed  in  his  in-  obvious  consideration.    There  are  but 

ferior  rank,  and  reconciled  at  once  the  few  orators  in  the  world,  and  these 

public  and  the  profession  to  his  pre-  few  are  not  always  cither  lawyers  or 

cedeney.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  members  of  parliament.    But,  when 

some  of  the  most  distinguished  jndges  the  tme  orator  appears,  he  h  feU, 

have  nol  been  successful  in  the  lower  and  he  would  be  felt  in  an  assembly 

rank  of  their  profession,  while  it  has  of  Esquimaux.     He  requires  no  com- 

not  rarely  happened  ttmt  the  most  piacency  in  his  audience ;  ho  commu- 
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nicates  with  their  spirit,  at  once, 
lie  touches  strings  which,  however 
unawakened  before,  are  in  every  liv- 
ing bosoni ;  he  finds  echoes  in  the 
heart,  which  a  thousand  other  voices 
might  have  called  on  in  vain. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad* 
raitted,  that  the  knowledge  which  law 
demands,  is  of  high  importance  to  any 
success  which  hopes  to  be  permanent 
in  the  House  ;  that  its  nature  in  the 
questions  constantly  coming  before 
an  assembly  of  lawmakers,  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  a 
debater  would  consist  in  his  possess- 
ing the  knowledge  of  a  lawyer,  com- 
bined with  the  taste,  talent,  and 
expansive  views  of  a  statesman.  The 
lawyers  in  parliament  have  always 
possessed  great  weight ;  and  though 
the  instances  of  their  arriving  at  the 
Premiership  are  remcarhably  few,  (we 
recollect  but  one,-  the  late  Mr  Perce- 
val,) they  have  always  possessed  a 
large  share  of  parliamentary  power. 

A  case  of  some  peculiarity  occurred 
at  this  time — it  was  the  proposal  to 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  on 
some  criminals,  on  condition  of  their 
submitting  to  inoculation  for  the 
smaU-pox.  The  case  was  laid  before 
Eayinond  and  Yorke,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General ;  whose  answer 
was  in  this  form  ; 

"  The  lives  of  those  persons  being 
in  the  power  of  his  majesty,  he  may 
grant  a  pardon  to  them  on  such  law- 
ftd  condition  as  he  may  think  fit. 
And,  as  to  this  particular  condition, 
we  have  no  objection  in  point  of  law ; 
the  rather,  because  the  canning  on 
this  practice  to  perfection,  may  lead 
to  the  general  benefit  of  mankind." 

The  small-pox  was  then  almost  a 
plague:  it  assailed  all  classes;  and 
some  of  the  royal  children,  and  many 
of  those  of  the  nobility  died  of  it.  Its 
cxtraordinaiy  power  of  disfiguring 
the  features  of  the  survivors  made  it 
scarcely  less  dreaded  than  its  mor- 
tality. In  tropical  climates  it  swept 
ofi*  the  population  by  thousanc^. 
Mankind,  in  our  age,  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  the  good  fortune,  or  rather 
to  that  interposition  of  providence, 
which,  by  giving  us  the  discovery  of 
Vaccination,  has  at  length  compara- 
tively freed  the  world  firam  this  most 
ofllicting  and  most  fatal  disease. 

But  Yorke  was  soon  called  on  to 
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perform  other  and  more  difficult  dnties 
than  those  of  humanity.  Tbe  infta- 
ence  of  the  exiled  Sdiarts  was  stili 
powerM.  Svperstidon  and  adf-in- 
tcreethad  suBtaineda  cloBe.ooimexioo 
in  Great  Britain.  The  manmen  of 
the  Brunswick  line  had  their  shore  in 
sustaining  this  influence.  They  were 
singularly  unpopular.  The  flrst 
George  was  coarse  in  manners,  and 
vulgar  in  mind.  All  about  him,  even 
to  his  follies,  was  imported  from 
Hanover ;  and  he  was  never  able  to 
discover  the  disthiction  between  m 
cmpune  and  an  electorate.  The  second 
Greorge  was  a  man  of  ability;  hot 
while  he  was  superior  to  the  habitB 
of  his  predecessor,  he  had  eqnsliy 
repulsive  habits  of  his  own.  Tl^ 
king  was  at  once  subtle  and  uncouth, 
artificial  in  his  designs,  yet  rude  hi 
their  execution ;  dear-hMded  in  his 
views,  yet  con^sed  in  his  govern- 
ment. Germanism  clung  to  him,  to 
the  last.  He,  too,  could  not  discoirer 
the  distinction  between  the  throne  of 
the  first  country  of  Europe,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  a  German  provinoe. 
The  private  history  of  his  court,  also, 
was  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  the 
morals  of  his  country ;  and  the  pubhc 
feeling  often  rebuked  them  witn  sin- 
gular vigour  of  tone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Stuarts,  though  most  amply 
deserved,  had  thrown  a  tinge  m 
romance  over  their  fate;  and  even 
their  insults  to  its  freedom  in  religion 
and  constitution  were  partially  for- 
gotten. The  chivalric  charact^  of 
the  Prince  threw  an  additional 
interest  on  his  story ;  and  the  contrast 
between  a  gallant  younsr  man,  deter- 
mined to  struggle  for  the  throne  of 
his  forefathers,  and  the  crafty  and 
egoistical  character  of  the  king,  oflSsred 
strong  probabilities  for  the  success  of 
an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  competitor 
for  the  crown  of  England. 

On  the  12th  of  May  1732,  an  an- 
nouncement api)eared  in  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  the  '^  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  had  received  a  letter  firom 
Lord  Townshend,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  Secretaries  of  State,  Infonn- 
ing  him,  that  the  king  had  received 
intelligence  of  a  consfHracy,  in  concert 
with  trutors  abroad,  to  raise  a  rebel- 
lion in  favour  of  the  Pretender.*' 

A  fow  days  before,  a  proclamation 
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had  appeared,   offering  a  reward  of    Hamrer,    lie  wu    ftt  lei^th    exe- 
£500  for  the  apprehension    of  one     cated. 

""'    '       '       .....    ^      .   ■.  ^  i^ij  ^j.  pj^jjjg  j^ij  penalties  was 

tlieu  brottglit  in  against  tbe  Biahop  of 
Itochcster.  Among  the  witnesses  in 
liis  fsTonv  was  the  celebrated  Alexaa- 
iltT  Pope,  wfao  came  forward  to  depose 
U'  tlic  BJsliop'a  dome^tii:  habits  and 
.■itiidies.  But  it  was  remarked,  tliat 
his  perforRiancc  ou  this  occasion  only 
.allowed  that  his  abilities  were  not 
foi-med  for  oxliibition  in  a  ooart  of 
justice.  He  made  bat  an  indiDerent 
ligure  as  a  witness :  he  had  bnt  little 
to  say,  and  tliat  little  he  bloudered. 

Atterbnry  bioiBetf,  however,  made 
»  better  (lifipla;.  It  havinfi>  beoi 
in^iiinated  that  Sir  Robert  Walpolc 
\y.v\  tampered  with  tbe  Bishop's  wit- 
iii'sses,  for  the  pnrposo  of  involving 
oilier  persona  of  condition,  Walpole 
appeatwi  in  pereon  to  disavow  the 
charge.  Atterbniy  fastened  on  him, 
and  exerted  all  his  dextedty  to  make 
him  contradict  himself.     ''A  greater 

engaged  in  a  plan  for  a  general  insnr-     trial  of  skill,"  observed  Speaker  Ons- 

rection,  forthe  overthrowof  theestab-     low,  "  than  this  scarcely  over  hsp- 

lished  government,  and  for  bringing     peiied  between  two  ench  combatants, 

in  the    Chevalier.      The    king,   the  "  '  ' 

prince,  and  the  ministers,  were  to  be 

scieed,  the  Tower  waa  to  be  taken, 

and  the  army  was  to  be  bought  over. 

The  correspondence    on  this  SDb)ect 

hnd  been  seized  at  Layer's  chambers, 

in  Sonthampton  Buildings,  and  was 

in  his  handwriting. 

An  instance  of  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  etiqnette  of  Englisl 

law,  was  given  on  his   trial.     The 

prisoner  had  been  carried  to  the  conrt 

Hi  Westminster  in  fetters,  of  which 


Weeton,  formerly  cleii  to  Gray's  Inn 
Chapel.  Warrants  were  immediately 
issned  for  the  apprehension  of  maay 
other  persons,  of  whom  the  principal 
was  Atterbnry,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, who  was  arrested  at  his  deanerj 
In  Westminster,  carried  before  thi 
Council,  and  committed  to  the  Toweir. 

Shortly  after,  Lords  North  and 
Grey  were  arrested  in  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t ;  and  about  the  same  time  thii 
principal  agent,  one  Layer,  a  bwria- 
ter,  was  also  seized.  North  wu 
committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  ob 
his  lady's  desiring  admission  to  him, 
and  being  refused,  he  exhibited  « 
gpecimen  of  that  pleasantly  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  namcL 
Opening  his  window,  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "  this  is  a  cDnveiU  for  men, 
and  not  for  your  sex." 

Layer's  trial  soon  followed.  The 
evidence   proved  that  he  had  been 


lighting  for  his  repntation, 

tlin  Other  for  his  acqnittal."  The  bill 
of  pnins  and  penalties  was  bronght  in 
by  eighty-seven  peers  to  forty-three. 
Attfrlmry  was  banished ;  and  the 
follon-ing  paragraph  ui  one  of  tbe 
joiu'nals    gives    the    acoonnt  of  his 

"  June  19,  1723.~YBsterday,  be- 
tween twelve  and  oao,  the  deprived 
Biffliop  of  Rochest«r  set  ont  from  the 
Tower  in  the  navy  barge,  and  whb 
di'Hvored  up  tn  Captam  Lanrenco, 


he  complained  to  the  Chief  Jostice  aa     commander  of  the  Aidboron^  i 


n  insult.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that 

he  had  made  an  attempt  to  escape ; 
on  which  the  judge  said,  that  the 
use  of  the  fetters  was  jnatiflable.  But, 
on  his  being  brought  into  court,  his 
connsel  applied  to  have  the  fotters 
taken  off;  to  which  the  judge  replied, 
"The  irons  mmt  be  taken  off:  we 
t^hall  not  stir  until  the  irons  are  taken 
off." 

The  Solicitor  General  spoke  Trith 
great  effect  in  reply  to  the  ptisoner's 
counsel,  and  Layer  was  found  gnilty. 
He  was  several  times  reprieved,  in 
tbe  hope  of  obtaming  evidence  siiffi- 
cient  lo  implicate  perrons  of  higher 
rank,  who  were  strongly  BOHpected, 
Layer  being  evidently  but  on  tgent. 


lying  in  Long  Reach.    Two 

footmen  in  purple  liveries  attended 
him,  himself  being  in  a  lay  habit  of 
gray  doth.  Great  numbers  of  people 
went  to  see  him  take  water,  many  of 
whom  accompanied  him  down  the 
river  in  barges  and  boats.  We  hear 
that  two  messengers  went  on  board 
the  man-of-war,  to  see  him  set  on 
shore  at  Ostend,  whence,  it  is  said, 
he  witi  proceed  to  Aix-U-Chapelle, 
after  staying  some  time  at  Brussels." 
The  Bishop,  however,  was  set  oil 
?hore  at  Calais,  from  the  violence  of 
tlie  weather,  wliich  made  the  passage 
to  (;)8tcnd  dangerous ;  and  on  being 
lold  at  landing,  that  BoUngbroke  bad 
received  the  king's  pardon,  and  hod 
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arrived  at  the  same  place  on  his 
return  to  England,  he  pleasantly  said, 
"  Then  I  am  exchanged,'^'*  Pope  ob- 
served that  '^the  nation  was  afraid 
of  being  overmn  with  too  much 
politeness,  and  could  not  gain  one 
great  genius,  but  at  the  expense  of 
another." 

That  Bolingbroke  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  tiUent,  must  be  believed 
from  the  evidence  of  his  public  career. 
But  the  fame  of  Atterbury  seems  to 
have  had  no  firmer  foundations  than 
his  being  the  intimate  of  Pope,  and 
a  Jacobite.  He  had  the  scholar- 
ship of  an  academic,  but  he  gave  no 
exhibition  of  ability  in  public  life. 
His  sermons  are  extant,  and  are 
trifling.  As  a  Jacobite,  he  must  have 
been  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
value  of  liberty,  regardless  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  faithless  to  his  king. 
His  mitre  alone  probably  saved  him 
from  a  severer  punishment  than  exile. 
But  the  simple  fact  that  a  Protestant 
bishop  conspired  to  bring  back  a 
dynasty  pledged  to  Popery,  and  noto- 
rious for  persecution,  is  enough  to 
consign  his  memory  to  historic  shame. 

Another  curious  instance,  involving 
a  bishop,  occurred  about  this  period. 
Wilson,  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  of 
the  holy  sacrament  to  the  wife 
of  the  governor  of  the  island,  was 
thrown  by  him  into  prison,  and 
fined.  The  bishop  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was 
released,  on  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  Generals,  and  the 
fine  was  remitted.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  "  sovereign"  of  the  island,  con- 
tended that  it  was  a  "free  nation." 
But  he  was  not  able  to  show  that  its 
freedom  implied  the  power  of  control- 
lius  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  bishop. 

On  this  subject,  however,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  right  of  refusing 
the  sacrament  to  individuals  who  might 
be  disapproved  of  by  the  clergy,  was 
obviously  dangerous,  and,  though  re- 
tained in  words,  is  justly  abandoned 
in  practice  by  the  Establishment. 
Such  a  practice  would  imply  that  the 
clergyman  could  penetrate  the  secrets 
of  the  heart :  it  would  also  give  a 
most  offensive  power  of  public  insult, 
a  strong  temptation  to  private  re- 
venge, and  might  inflict  an  irreparable 
injury  on  personal  character,  without 
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any  public  trial,  or  any  means  of  pep- 
sonal  defence.  It  is  idso  obsecTablei 
that  no  man  can  ascertain  how  sud- 
denly and  effectually  conversion  msy 
change  the  whole  tenor  of  the  mind ; 
while  the  mere  fact  of  coming  to  tlit 
communion-table  naturally  impUos  s 
returning  sense  of  duty.  Some  of  tbe 
hidf  Popish  disciplinarians  of  oar  day, 
who  talk  much  more  of  the  chuck 
than  they  think  of  Christianity,  lurre 
attempt^  to  renew  this  harsh  sad 
hazardous  practice.  Bat  the  man  of 
sense  will  avoid  the  insolt ;  and  the 
Christian  will  acknowledge  that,  if 
rebuke  is  to  be  administered  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  shape  of  private 
exhortation,  and  not  in  the  aribitnry 
and  exasperating  form  of  pnblie 
shame. 

The  most  painful  part  in  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  is  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  high  criminals.  The  £ail 
of  Macclesfield  now  put  this  datj  to 
the  test.  A  charge  was  laid  agunst 
the  Chancellor  for  corruption  in  the 
sale  of  masterships  in  Chancery,  and 
the  embezzlement  of  the  soiton* 
money  in  their  hands.  He  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  and  tried 
by  the  Lords,  was  found  goilty,  and 
fined  £30,000.  But  on  the  qoestions 
being  put  that  he  should  be  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  the  king,  or 
sitting  in  parliament,  both  were  ne- 
gatived ;  but,  for  the  honour  of  par- 
Uament,  the  one  only  by  forty-two  to 
forty-two,  the  Speaker  giving,  of 
course,  the  vote  in  his  favour;  and 
the  latter  by  forty-five  to  thirty-nine. 
The  trial  lasted  twenty  days,  and 
naturally  excited  great  attention. 
The  ground  of  his  escape  from  ofBcial 
ruin,  (for  nothing  could  save  him 
from  public  shamed  was  probably  his 
favouritism  at  St  Jameses — a  fiftvonr- 
itism  which,  unluckily  for  the  hononr 
of  the  courtiers,  seems  to  have  re- 
mained undiminished. 

The  conduct  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral has  been  censured,  as  nngratefnl 
to  his  cariy  patron ;  but  the  censure 
is  unfounded.  He  did  all  that  he 
could :  he  refused  to  loin  in  the  pro- 
secution, and  avoided  this  duty  with 
some  difficulty.  The  EarPs  guilt  was 
notorious ;  nothing  could  save  him. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral's virtues  to  thwart  public  Justice, 
nor  was  it  in  his  power.    He  simply 
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consulted  the  delicacy  of  oM  friend-  offered  to  take  the  reversion  of  the 

ship,  by  refusing  to  urge  Its  progress.  Tellership  of  the  Escheqner  for  his 

It  has  been  even  asked,  'U'liy  did  be  eldest  son.    Walpoie  objected,  that 

not  resign .'    Such  ia  the  absurdity  of  the  king  "  disUkea  reversions."    And 

qneiists.    His  resignation  could  not  well  he  might ;  for  the  Tellership  of 

have  saved  the  Chancellor,  who,  after  the    Eschequer  was    swd    to    have 

all,  eseaped  with  the  easy  sacriBce  of  amounted  (in  subsequent  times)  to 

a  comparatively  amali  sum  from  a.  £40,000  a-year!    The  bargain  was 

pnrse  believed  to  bo  plethoric  with  at  length  struck— the  Tellership  was 

the  public  money.  given,  aud  Hardwioke  was  Chancel- 

Yorke  still  continned  to  advance  in  lor.     A  note  in  Horace   Walpole'a 

reputation  and  office.    The  deaths  of  Memoirs  adds  point  to  tlio  transac- 

theChanceUor  and  the  Chief  Justice  tion:  it  says  that  "Walpoie,  finding 

were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  it  difficult  to  make  Ilarfwicke  give 

Talbot  to  the  woolsack,  and  of  Yorke  np  the  Chief  jnsticeahip,   told  him 

to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  n-itli  an  in-  that,  if  he  refused,  he  would  give  the 

erease  of  the  salary  from  £^000  to  Seals  to  Fazakerly.      '  What ! '  ex- 

£4000  a-year,  and  the  peerage,  by  claimed  Hardwicte,  '  Fazakerly !  he 

the  title  of  Bsron  Hardwickc,  from  is  a  Tory,  perhaps  a  Jacobite.'    '  All 

an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  very  true,'  replied  Walpolo  ;  '  but  if 

the  county  of  Glouceater.  by  one  o'clock  yon  do  uot  accept  my 

Ho  was  now  on  the  verge  of  his  offer,  Fazakerly,    by    two,    becomes 

highest  promotion.    The  Chancellor  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 

Talbot  died  in  Febrnaiy  1736,  after  one    of  the  stanchest  WlUgs  in  Eng- 

flve  days'  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty-  lamll'" 

three.  The  Chancellor,  as  a  scholar  and  a 

An  entry  in  Lord  Hsrdwicke's  man  of  the  world,  was  consulted  by 
private  journal  gives  a  curious  and  his  friends  on  occasional  rales  of  life  ; 
characteristic  account  of  his  promo-  and,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  the 
tion.  "  On  Monday  the  14th  of  Marchioness  of  Annandale  to  give  his 
February,  about  five  in  the  morning,  opinion  on  the  coorae  of  education 
died  Charles  Talbot,  Lord  High  proper  forher  aoo,  Hardwicke,  in  glv- 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  The  ing  a  detail  of  the  studies  proper  for  a 
tame  furenooH,  being  at  the  sittings  nobleman,  as  classics,  raatbematics, 
iu  Westmiuster  Hall,  I  received  a  law,  &c.,  alludes  to  foreign  travel. 
letter  from  Sir  Robert  Walpoie,  de-  He  observes  "  that,  in  former 
siring  to  speak  with  me  on  the  event  times,  the  people  of  Britain  were 
of  that  morning,  and  wishing  that  I  observed  to  return  home  with  their 
would  dine  with  him  thnt  day  in  affections  more  strongly  engaged  to- 
private.  I  went  accordingly,  and  after  wards  the  well-tempered  constitution 
dinner  he  proposed  the  Great  Seal  to  and  liberty  of  their  own  coantry, 
me  in  the  king's  name.  Thereupon  I  from  having  observed  the  misery 
took  occasion  to  state  to  him,  that  I  resulting  from  ,tbc  railitmy  govem- 
was  now  in  a  quiet  sitnation,  which,  menta  abroad.  But,  by  an  nnlncky 
by  practice,  was  become  easy  t4  me ;  reverse,  it  (now)  sometimes  happens 
that  I  had  uo  ambition  to  go  higher ;  that,  from  being  taught  to  like  the 
and,  though  I  had  the  most  grateful  fashions  and  manners  of  foreign  conn- 
sense  of  hb  majesty's  goodness,  de-  trios,  people  are  led  to  have  no 
sired  to  be  left  wjiere  I  was,"  aversion  to  their  poh'tical  institutions, 

Sir   Robert    perfectly    understood  and  their  methods  of  escrcisiug  <avil 

this    "  nolo   episcopari"    style,    and  power." 

pressed  the  appointment.    We  are  a  He  then  adverts  to  tiie  still  more 

little  ashamed  for  the  delicacy  of  the  serious  evil  which  our  own  generation 

future  Chancellor;  for  ho  now  told  feel  every  day : 

the  minbter,  that  the  Chief  Clerkship  "  The    Protestant    religion    being 

of  the  King's  Bench  being  likely  to  established  hei-e,  is  one  great  security, 

fall  soon  into  his  gift,  which  he  ni'ight  not  only  of  our  religions,  but  also  of 

•ant  for  two  lives  for  the  benefit  of  our  civil  liberty.      That  ocalar  do- 

'~  family,  he  must  have  an  equiva-  monstration  of  the  gross  superstitions 

;.'    After  some  bargaining,  Yorke  and  absnrditiea  of  Popery  which  tra- 
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yelling  furnishes,  was  formerly  thought 
to  fix  the  mind  in  a  more  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  former,  and  abhorrence 
of  the  1  att<3r . "  lie  then  adverts  to  the 
culpable  change  frequently  TVTOught 
by  foreign  life  on  this  wise  and  salu- 
tary feeling.  "  I  fear  the  case  is  now 
somewhat  otherwise ;  with  this  further 
ill  consequence,  that  many  of  our 
young  men,  by  a  long  interruption  of 
the  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
become  absolutely  indifferent  to  all." 

The  truth  of  the  case,  however,  is, 
that  travelling  is  not  the  source  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  habits  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  English :  it  is  residence 
abroad  that  does  the  iiTeparable  mis- 
chief. Travelling  enlarges  the  mind ; 
residence  abroad  narrows,  degrades, 
and  vitiates  it.  Ko  Englishman  who 
has  long  resided  in  a  foreign  city, 
(except,  perhaps,  in  a  university,  for 
the  pursuit  of  learning,)  is  ever  fit 
for  any  thing  when  he  returns :  he 
is  a  practical  idler,  and  pitiful 
lounger  round  cofiee-houses  and  gam- 
ing-tables. He  discovers  that  his 
*' feelings  arc  too  refined"  for  the 
roughness  of  English  life — that  his 
frame  is  "too  delicate  for  any  thing 
but  a  southern  climate" — boasts  of 
his  sensibilities,  while  he  is  leading  a 
life  of  the  most  vulgar  and  gross 
vice — until,  beggared  by  debauchery, 
or  worn  out  with  disease,  he-  drops 
into  the  tomb,  without  leaving  a 
regret  or  a  manly  recollection  behind 
liim.  For  all  the  liigher  purposes  of 
life  he  had  long  been  ruined — without 
country,  without  public  spirit,  with- 
out a  seuse  of  duty,  he  has  lived  only 
to  eat  and  drink,  to  retail  the  gossip 
of  the  hour,  and  yawn  through  the 
day.  lie  has  abandoned  all  religion^ 
and  professes  to  think  all  creeds  alike. 
His  morals  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  his  religion,  and  he  creeps 
through  society  as  worthless  as  the 
worm  that  shall  soon  feed  on  his 
better  half— his  body — in  the  grave. 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  now  full  op- 
portunity for  the  disi)lay  of  all  his 
talents ;  and  their  combination  in  one 
man  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
evidence  of  the  powers  of  discipline 
and  nature.  He  was  at  once  a  first- 
rate  lawyer,  a  first-rate  statesman, 
and  a  first-rate  public  speaker.  Any 
one  of  those  high  attainments  might 
bring  sufficient  to  make  the  business 
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of  a  life — in  him  they  were  the  easy 
attributes  of  a  master-mind.    ' 

His  oratory  was  not  of  the  school 
which  afterwards  gave  such  eminence . 
to  Chatham.  It  had  none  of  the 
brilliant  impetuosity  of  that  Demos- 
thenes of  English  orators ;  but  it  had 
a  captivatiou — the  captivation  of  elo- 
quence and  grace — ^which  gave  inte- 
rest even  to  the  driest  detculs  of  the 
tribunal.  Lord  Camden,  himself  a 
powerful  public  speaker,  thus  de- 
scribed Hardwicke  on  the  bench : — 

"  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  mnUi* 
tudes-  would  flock  to  hear  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  as  to  hear  Garrick,  His 
clearness,  arrangement,  and  compre- 
hension of  his  subject,  were  masterly. 
But  his  address  in  the  turn  which  he 
gave  to  all,  whether  he  was  in  the 
right,  or  was  ^to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,^  was  like 
magicy 

His  high  employments  now  bron^t 
opulence  with  them;  and  he  pnr- 
chased  from  Lord  Oxford  the  fine 
estate  of  Wimpole,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, which  had  come  into  the  Oxford 
family  by  marriage  with  the  Dnke  of 
Newcastle's  heiress.  In  1740,  Philip 
Yorke,  the  Chancellor's  eldest  son^ 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Bread- 
albane,  and  grand -daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent.  Horace  Walpole,  in 
his  correspondence  with  Conway, 
thus  smartly  sums  up  the  good  for- 
tune of  this  most  proi^erous  family : 

"  Harry,  what  luck  the  Chancellor 
has!  first,  indeed,  to  be  ui  hunself 
so  great  a  man.  But  then,  in  acci- 
dents. He  is  made  Chief  Justice 
and  Peer,  when  Talbot  is  made 
Chancellor  and  Peer.  Talbot  dies 
in  a  twelvemonth,  and  leaves  him 
the  Seals,  at  an  age  when  others 
are  scarcely  made  solicitors.  Tlien 
he  marries  his  son  into  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Britain,  obtains  a 
patent  for  a  marquisate,  and  ei^ 
thousand  pounds  a-year,  after  uie 
Duke  of  Kent's  death.  The  Dnke 
dies  in  a  fortnight^  and  leaves  them 
all !  People  talk  of  fortune's  wheel 
that  is  always  rollmg;  troth,  my  Lord 
Hardwicke  has  overtaken  her  wheel> 
and  rolled  along  with  it." 

The  present  attempt  to  give  le^ 
lative  power  to  the  Jews,  an  attempt 
whose  success  woidd  inevitably  change 
the  Christian  character  of  the  legis- 
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latnre,  gives  a  rcTived  interest  to  tho  history.  Walpoio  «vw  n  oorrtipter  ; 
following  decision  of  the  great  Chuu-  Mtd,  if  tbe  progress  of  his  system  had 
cellor.  A  legacy  of  £12,000  having  not  beonbi-oiceu  sliort  by  his  fall,  and 
been  left  by  a  Jew,  "  for  establishing  by  the  bmried  Biicceasions  of  minis- 
an  assembly  for  reading  and  improT-  tera  from  each  aide  of  the  Honso 
ing  the  Jewish  law,"  and  the  case  nJtemalflly,  the  govemmont  would 
having  been  bronght  into  coort,  the  perliapa  have  perished,  or  could  have 
Chancellor  decided  against  the  appli-  purified  itsoif  only  by  a  revolntioa. 
cation  of  the  legacy.  The  not«  of  Walpole  was  a  fli^t-rate  man  of 
thia  judgment,  recorded  in  his  own  crnfi;  hia  s^acity  was  Tigilant;  his 
note-book,  is  as  follows : —  industry  was  indefatigable ;  iiis  speech 
"I  was  of  opinion,  that  this  ap-  plausible,  and  his  management  of  tho 
peared  to  be  a  charitable  bequest  or  '  uncouth  and  suspicions  King  dester- 
fund  for  promoting  and  propagating  ons  is  n  remarkable  degree.  Bat  ho 
the  Jewiah  relipon,  and  consequently  lowered  the  whole  tone  of  public  life- 
eontrary  to  law.  For  that  the  Chris-  No  act  of  magnauimous  policy  ever 
tian  religion  w  part  of  the  taw  of  the  originated  with  Walpole,  He  made 
kaid,  and  involved  in  the  constitution  no  attempt,  or  but  of  the  feeblest 
o/"/ft«*i'n<7dDni,  according  to  my  Lord  order,  to  add  to  the  national  intelli- 
Hale  in  Taylor's  case,  1  Ventr.,  gence.  He  encouraged  none  of  tike 
and  my  Ixird  Raymond  in  Wolston's  higher  provinces  of  the  arts,  learning, 
casc',  and  that  it  differed  widely  from  or  science;  and,  though  ho  gave 
the  cases  of  charitable  benefactions  to  mitres  to  Butler,  Gibson,  and  Sher- 
the  meeting-honaea  or  congregations  lock,  yet  the  religion  of  EngUud 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  which  are  languished  scarcely  leas  than  its 
tolerated,  and  regulated  by  the  Tole-  philosophy.  It  was  what  Burke  him- 
ration  Act.  Therefore,  I  refused  to  self  subsequently  termed  its  sncceed- 
decree  for  thia  charity,"  ing  period,  "  bnrgomaster  age,"  and 
In  March  1715,  died  the  celebrated  parliament  was  scarcely  more  than  a, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole :  ofall  the  minia-  Dutch  coimcil,  until  Chatham  came 
tera  of  George  the  Second  the  most  and  Startled  it  again  into  life.  W«i- 
trusted,  and  of  all  the  ministers  of  pole  obtains  credit  with  posterity  for 
England  the  moat  unpopular;  of  all  the  moderation  of  hia  wealth.  Bnt, 
the  statesmen  of  hia  day  the  most  beginning  as  the  son  of  a  counby 
successful,  and  certainly,  of  all  tho  gentleman,  he  imrchased  a  fine 
public  men  of  England,  regarded,  in  estate :  ho  built  a  magnificent  man- 
his  own  time,  as  the  most  nnscmpu-  sion,  Houghton ;  he  eollocled  oue  of 
Ions.  If  it  be  doubted  that  be  was  the  finest  private  picture-galleries  in 
personally  more  unprincipled  than  Europe ;  and  he  always  lived,  so  far 
other  ministers,  to  him  unqnestion-  as  we  can  learn,  in  great  affluence 
ably  was  due  the  practice  of  comjp-  and  esponditnre. 
tion  as  an  established  principle  of  Bnt  the  country  was  suddenly  to 
goTemmcnt.  That  any  minister  be  tried  by  a  new  and  most  formid- 
conld  have  dared  to  adopt  such  a  able  hazard.  News  arrived  in  Lon- 
systcm  in  England,  is  to  be  accounted  don  that  the  Prince  Charles  Edward, 
for  onlyby  the  rapid  changes  of  party  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Pretender,  had 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  landed  in  Scotland,  hod  raised  tho 
the  changes  of  the  Succession,  the  standard  of  tlie  Stuarts,  had  been 
timidity  of  tlic  press,  yet  bnt  in  its  joined  by  some  of  the  clans,  and  was 
infancy,  and  the  unsettled  nature  of  determined  on  raarching  to  the  metro- 
the  Brunswick  throne.  polls.  Thia  part  of  tho  Memoir  is 
In  late  years,  Burke,  inflamed  with  i)ecnliarly  interesting,  from  its  ^ling 
the  love  of  splendid  parado:x,  and  the  private  impressions  of  individuals 
delighting  in  the  novelty  of  imagining  of  rani  and  importance,  on  the  every- 
personal  virtue  in  tho  midst  of  public  day  movements  of  the  time. 
vice,  amused  hia  genius  with  throw-  On  the  1st  of  August,  Lady  Hord- 
ing a  factitious  lustre  over  the  me-  wickc,  who  was,  of  course,  acquainted 
mory  of  Walpole.  But  the  Toice  of  with  all  tho  opinions  of  government, 
contemporary  writers  has  been  since  writes  to  her  sou  Philip  Yorko,  who 
amply  echoed  by  the  judgment    of  wasthenont  oftoiro: — "Uyhcartia^ 
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very  heavy.  Our  folks  are  very  busy 
at  this  time,  by  fresh  alarms  of  the 
Pretender  being  in  Scotland.  But  I 
believe  the  ship  Captain  Bret  fought 
was  the  ship  he  was  in.  If  it  be  so, 
he  is  not  yet  got  there ;  which  may 
give  a  little  more  time  to  prepare  for 
him.  The  French  disclaim  sending 
him  there  ;  but  that  is  nothing.  They 
are  to  take  Ostend ;  while  Spain  sends 
troops  thence,  to  the  other  end  of  the 
kingdom,  to  distract  our  measm*es. 
This  is  my  opinion,  God  gi'ant  I  may 
be  in  the  wrong.  In  the  mean  time, 
our  klng^s  abroad,  and  our  troops  also. 
There  comes  out  a  proclamation  this 
day,  offering  a  reward  for  the  Preten- 
der, as  I  am  informed." 

Lord  Hardwicke  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Regency,  on  the  King's  ab- 
sence in  Germany.  And  his  views  of 
the  crisis  were  gloomy  enough.  In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Glenorchy  (August  15) 
he  says, "  On  Tuesday  last  we  received 
advice  from  the  Duke  of  Arg>'le  and 
my  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  the  young 
Pretender  was  landed  in  the  north- 
west parts  of  the  Highlands.  He  is 
said  to  have  come  in  a  single  ship  of 
16  or  18  guns,  attended  by  about  70 
persons,  among  whom  are  Lord  Tulli- 
bardinc  and  old  Lochiel.  When  I  look 
round  me,  and  consider  our  whole  situ- 
ation, our  all  appears  to  be  at  stake,'''' 

^^The  yachts  sailed  this  morning 
for  the  King,  who  has  declared  he  wiU 
set  out  from  Hanover,  as  soon  as  he 
has  heard  they  have  arrived  on  the 
other  side." 

This  was  desponding  language  from 
80  eminent  a  person,  but  it  was  pro- 
duced by  deeper  feelings  than  alarm 
at  the  landing  of  a  few  people  in  the 
north,  though  with  a  prince  at  their 
head.  The  plain  truth,  and  no  man 
was  better  aware  of  it  than  Hard- 
wicke, was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Cabinet  had  utterly  disgusted  the 
nation.  Tlie  contempt  justly  felt  for 
Walpole  had  spread  to  higher  objects ; 
and  the  nation  looked  with  an  ominous 
quietude  on  the  coming  struggle  be- 
tween the  young  Chevalier  and  the 
possessor  of  the  throne.  As  if  the  fac- 
tions of  parliament  had  been  preparing 
for  the  success  of  the  Stuarts,  all  their 
efforts  for  the  last  ten  years  had  been 
directed  to  dismantle  the  country ;  all 
their  harangues  were  turned  to  extin- 
guishing the  army,  which  they  des- 
cribed as   at   once  ruinous  to   the 
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finances,  and  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  man  of  all  those  declaimen 
who  believed  a  single  syllable  which 
he  uttered;  but  ^^  Reduction  "  was  the 
party  cry.  With  France  in  immense 
military  power ;  with  the  Stuarts  living 
under  its  protection ;  with  the  whole 
force  of  Popery  intriguing  thron^out 
the  country ;  and  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  weak  people,  who  thought  that 
their  consciences  called  for  the  retam 

'  of  the  exiled  d3masty  in  the  person  of 
the  Pretender,  the  reduction  of  the 
national  defences  by  the  ministry  fell 
little  short  of  treason.  But  when  the 
intelligence  of  the  prince's  arrival  was 
brought  to  London,  the  kingdom  seems 
to  have  been  left  almost  without  a 
soldier;  eveipr  battalion  being  engund 
in  the  lingermg  war  in  Germany.  The 
King  had  not  added  to  the  strength  of 
his  government ;  his  passion  for  going 
to  Hanover  had  occasioned  obvious 
public  inconvenience,  and  his  absence 
at  the  moment  of  public  peril  was  Mt 
with  peculiar  irritability.  The  Chan- 
cellor, on  this  subject,  after  alluding 
to  his  recovery  from  a  slight  illness, 
says,  "  Would  to  God,  the  state  of  our 
affairs  were  as  much  mended ;  but  the 
clouds  continue  as  black  as  ever ;  and 
how  soon  the  storm  may  burst  on  ns, 
we  know  not." 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Chevalier's 
landing,  a  message  had  been  sent  to 
the  King,  to  return  with  all  haste, 
which  he  did,  as  is  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  After  speaking  of  the 
difficulties  of  government,  the  letter 
closes  with,  *^  I  had  writ  thus  £bu*,  when 
a  messenger  from  Margate  bronriit  the 
good  news  that  the  Kmg  landed  there 
about  half  an  hour  after  three  this 
morning,  and  would  be  at  Kensington 
within  two  hours.  Accordingly,  his 
Majesty  arrived  there  about  two 
o'clock,  in  perfect  health.  I  really  thJnk 

'  I  never  saw  him  look  better  in  my  life. 
He  appears  also  to  be  inTeiygood^ 
humour,  and  to  value  himself  upon  the 
haste  he  has  made  to  us,  when  ther» 
was  any  apprehension  of  danger  affect^ 
ing  this  country." 

In  another  letter,  he  sadly  lamented 
the  absence  of  all  public  interest  in  th9 
event  of  the  Rebellion.  "  Can  yoi^ 
tell  what  will  make  double  hearts  troe? 
....  I  have  not  slept  these  twc^ 
nights ;  but  sweat  and  praised  •  •  •  « 
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3Qke  of  Argylc  is  come  to  town,  ivereaboQtthreethonBftndihnlf-armed, 

.one  notLingi  and  Duko  Athol  (o  his  two  tbonsand  twohnndredUia- 

Do  to  a  towu  in  the  Highlands,  cipliued  troops;  the  Hi^ldandersrnshed 

does  notliing  neither.    He  has  uponhimandrontedhiminamoroent. 

ileogarric  witli  him,  whose  clan  The  Chevalier  returned  to  Ediubnr^ 

>ined  the  Preteuder,  and  he  is  witli  a  hundred  pipers  leading  the 

from  him.    In  short,  every  thing  march,  and  playing,  "  The  king  shall 

a  strange  way,  and  nobody,  have  his  own  agaiu/' 
Y,l?  affected  as  they  ought;  at  The  person  who  figures  mainly  at 
aa  I  am.  ,  .  .  This  is  the  real  this  period,  and  who  appears  to  have 
of  tliinga,  liowever  they  may  be  shown  alike  good  geuse  and  conr^e, 
ised,  and  I  fear  Sir  J.  Cope's  nol  was  Herring,  Archbishop  of  York,  an 
lo  his  business.  God  alone  can  old  friend  of  the  Chancellor,  who  had 
us,  to  whose  merciful  judgment  recommended  him  to  the  goyernment 
Hat."  whon  bat  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
e  late  Sydney  Smith's  pleaaan-  obtained  for  him  a  bishopric,  and 
on  the  novelty  of  invasion  pushed  him  forward  into  the  Arch- 
in  the  brains  of  John  Bnll,  and  bUhoprio  of  York.  Herring  was 
fficolty  of  convincing  him  of  the  afterwards  promoted  to  Canterbmy, 
rilitieaofsuchathiug,  were  fully  perhaps  as  a  reward  of  his  loyalty 
plified  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  and  manliness  in  this  dcllcalo  and  dif- 
e  people.  The  cabinet  did  little  ticult  time.  Hening  was  evidently 
than  send  for  the  Kbg,  and  the  a  sensible  and  higb-nilnded  man,  and 
did  little  more  than  send  an  in-  his  letters  to  the  Chancellor  figure 
etent  oflScer  with  a  small  detach-  conspicuously  among  the  mass  of  cor- 
of  troops  to  put  down  a  rebellion  respondence  received  by  Hardwicke. 
■  might  have  already  enlisted  the  On  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  this 
)  martial  population  of  Scotland;  vigorons  prelate  thus  wTOto  : — 
the  Chancellor  could  not  restrain  "  I  conceal  it,  but  I  oivn  I  conceive 
ilf  Irom  runuiog  down  to  one  or  terrible  apprehensions  from  the  affair 
of  his  country  houses,  fortwoor  at  Prestonpans,  where  the  conduct  oi 

days  at  a  time,  while  the  govern-     our  general,  &c.,  was I  won't 

was  actually  trembling  from  give  it  the  right  name,  but  that  of  tlia- 
to  hour  on  the  verge  of  the  scaf-  rebels  excellent;  and,  from  what  I 
This  childish  inability  of  self-  can  collect,  aud  the  judgment  which  I 
ol  disparages  the  conduct  of  so  form  npon  the  opinion  of  the  soldiers 
guishcd  a  person.  But  with  all  here,  they  are  admirably  disciplined, 
sweating  andpraying,"  he  seems  and,  onr  soldiers  have  felt,  well  armed, 
.-e  been  totally  iucajiable  of  de-  Theyshowed  resolution  andconductin 
;  himself  this  pitiful  ludulgencc,  taking  the  little  battery,  and  as  tbey  are 
aweek  might  sec  the  Stuarts  vigorous  andeavage,theirleaderawell 
le  throue.  At  length  troops  know  how  to  point  their  strength  pro- 
ordered  from  Germany,  and  six  perly  and  effectually.  There  is  sonio- 
and  arrived  with  General  Li-  thing,  too,  in  their  artful  taciturnity 
r.  Some  Dutch  regiments  fol-  that  alarms  one.  They  say  it  is  a  fact 
[ ;  five  men-of-war  retnmed  -that from theirsetting out  to  thishoos 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  leads  them, 
b  i-egimcnts  were  on  their  march  nor  are  they  seen  in  a  manner  till  they 
gh  Holland.  In  the  mean  time  arc  felt,  so  silent  and  well  concei^'ed 
thestartliugannouncementthat  are  their  motions.  I  hope  all  this  Is 
retcnder  was  in  Edinburgh,  that  known  above  much  better  than  it  is 
s  proclaimed  there,  and  that  he  here,  and  that  it  U  now  seen  that  tbia 
royaUy  lodged  in  Holyrood  rebellion  is  not  to  be  quashed  by  small 
3.  The  Chancellor's  fears  of  pelotons  of  an  army,  but  must  be  a(- 
s  inefficiency  were  soon  shown  teuded  to  totis  viribus.  Who  can  say 
i^e  been  prophetic.  Copo  had  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  snch 
sent  to  save  Edinburgh, — the  an  advantage  gained  in  England?"  In. 
outmai-ched  him,  and  Cope  had  another  letter  Herring  mentions  that 
source  but  to  land  at  Dnnbar.  a  meeting  of  the  county  was  held  -* 
addiugton  he  suddenly  found  the  York,  at  which  he  presided, 
to  the  south  ofhis  force.    They  Loudon  was  of  course  full  of  m^ 
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moiirs,  and  a  letter  from  Lady 
Hardwicke  gives  them  in  grave  yet 
ridiculous  detail.  After  saying  that 
the  merchants  had  stopped  the  run 
upon  the  bank,  she  mentions  a  report 
that  the  Chancellor  was  turned  out ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his 
brother  had  run  away,  some  said, 
to  the  Pretender;  and  others,  that 
Lestock,  the  Admiral,  had  produced 
three  letters  from  him  forbidding  him 
to  fight ;  and  these  reports  gained  a 
universal  run.  People  were  told  at 
the  turnpikes  as  they  passed  through, 
that  I^ndou  was  in  an  uproar  and  his 
Grace  fled.  Nay,  the  mobs  gathered 
in  crowds  about  his  house,  and  saw 
some  of  the  shutters  unopened,  whence 
they  concluded  he  was  gone;  and 
when  ho  went  out  they  surrounded  his 
chariot,  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
and  said,  ^*  It  is  he !  he  is  not  gone. 
What  is  our  condition,  when  such 
monstrous  lies  are  spread  to  increase 
the  terrors  of  honest  minds  ?  " 

The  Archbishop's  exertions  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  King,  whom 
he  had  so  worthily  and  courageously 
served ;  and  the  Chancellor  imme- 
diately wrote  him  an  account  of  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  occasion.  "  I  own,"  said 
he,  **I  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in 
the  great  and  noble  part  which  your 
Grace  has  taken  on  this  occasion,  and 
in  the  gallant,  wise,  and  becoming 
manner  in  which  you  have  exerted 
yourself.  I  was  so  full  of  it,  that  I  went 
immediately  to  Kenshigton^  and  gave 
the  King  an  ample  account  of  it  in  his 
closet.  I  found  him  apprised  of  it  in 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  letters,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  but  "he  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  was  desirous  of  hearing  it  over 
again.  I  informed  his  Majesty  of  the 
substance  of  your  letter,  the  sennon 
your  Grace  had  preached  last  Sunday, 
and  with  such  prodigious  expedition 
printed  and  dispersed ;  and  when  I 
cam«  to  your  speech,  he  desired  me  to 
show  it  him.  His  Majesty  read  it  over 
from  beginning  to  end,  gave  it  the 
just  praise  it  so  highly  deserves,  and 
said  it  must  be  printed.  I  told  him  I 
believed  it  was  printing  at  York,  but 
it  is  determined  to  print  it  in  the  Ga- 
zette. When  I  had  gone  through  this 
part,  I  said,  your  Majesty  will  give 
"^e  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  Arch- 
)p  that  you    approve    his    zeal 


and  activity  in  your  service — to  which 
the  King  answered  qnick,  My  lord, 
that  is  not  enough ;  yon  must  also  tcU 
the  Archbishop  that  I  heartily  thank 
him  for  it.  Mis  Majesty  also  highly 
applauded  the  affection,  Eeal,and,iiiia- 
nimity  which  had  appeared  in  the 
several  lords  and  gentlemen  on  this 
oc<;asion." 

The  Chancellor  also  informs  hua 
that  ten  British  regiments  had  arrived 
from  Flanders,  and  that  eight  batta- 
lions more,  and  1500  dra«K)ns  were 
ordered  to  embark.  He  uien  makes 
a  natural  and  just  remark  on  the  fic- 
tion that  had  clamoured  against  paUmg 
the  country  into  a  state  of  defence.  *u 
know  some  friends  of  years  who  bid 
talked  themselves  hoarse  in  contend- 
ing for  this  measure,  and  whose  ad- 
vice, if  followed  some  time  ago,  might 
have  prevented,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, Ihis  dismal  scene.  But  the  conduct 
of  some  persons  on  this  oocaaion  has 
been  infamous."  He  then  marks  the 
true  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  all  m- 
stauces  of  civil  war.  ^^  A  great  bod^ 
of  forces  will  forthwith  be  sent  to  the 
North.  I  contend  every  where,  that 
tlioy  must  be  a  great  bodtf^  fbr  the  pro- 
tection of  the  King^s  crown  and  his 
people.  The  work  of  the  RevQlnti(Hi, 
which  has  been  building  up  these 
seven-and-fifty  years,  most  not  be 
risked  upon  an  even  chance."  Sock 
is  true  policy.  The  defence  of  an  mn- 
pire  must  not  be  risked  upon  a  chance; 
the  benighted  and  dishonest  theo- 
rists, who  would  enfeeble  the  de- 
fences of  England  in  our  day,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  the  damonr  of  a  mob, 
would  be  the  first  to  fly  in  the  hour  of 
danger ;  and  although  the  certesmN  of 
a  French  war  from  the  ambition  of  the 
monarchy,  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  is  not  likely  to 
realise  the  suggestions  of  hia  detest- 
able pamphlet,  and  have  the  honoor 
of  pouncing  on  our  sea-coast  villages; 
a  Republic  is  a  neighbour  to  which  we 
have  not  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
while,  and  which,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions for  the  present,  may  veiy  snd- 
deuly  change  its  mind. 

Another  letter  from  Herring  shows 
the  gallant  spirit  which  may  exist 
under  lawn  sleeves.  '*I  prnposed," 
said  he,  '^  to  have  set  out  for  Londoa 
on  Wednesday;  but  I  have  had  a 
sort  of  remembrance  from  the  city 
here  (York)  that  it  will  create  some 
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incsa.  There  U  a  great  matter  in  less.     Hull  and  Carlialc  wore  the  only 

m  ;    aud  if  my  attendance  at  lowna  wliich  hod  any  meana  of  rasis- 

■pathorpe   serves   to  support  a  taoce,      York  had  walls,  but  they 

,  or  to  preserve  a  union,  or  that  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  had  not 

Bople  think  so,  I  will  not  stir a  iwgie.  piece  of  artillery.    Thus  the 

e  therefore  put  off  my  journey,  invaders  were  enabled  to  pnTsneaiiT 

rdered  my  affairs  ao,  that  at  the  road  which  they  pleased.     Bat  th^ 

intimation  from  your  Lordship,  entrance  into  Engliind  shonld  havo 

WWII  conclamare,  and  set  out  in  (aught  them  that  their  entorjiriae  had 

nr.  To  talk  in  the  style  military,  become  hopeless.  The  counuy  peoplo 

gh  my  red  coat  is  not  made  yet,)  every  where  fled  before  tJiem — the 

rat  column  of  my  family  went  ofl'  roads  were  filled  with  the  carriage 

ek  ago,  the  second  moves  on  and  waggons  of  the  gentry  hurrying 

lesday,  and  the  third  attends  my  to  places  of  safety.    No  gentleman  of 

ns.    I  purpose  to  leave  my  house  rank  joined  them.     One  army  was  oa 

ondition  to  receive  the  Marshal,  tbeir  rear,  and  the  main  army,  under 

pleases  to  make  use  of  it.    And  the  Doke  of  Comborland,  was  bctweea 

is  a  sort  of  policy  in  my  civility,  ibem  and  London. 

'or  while  he  occupies  It,  it  cannot  In  the  metropolis,  the  spirit  of  the 

mdered.    I  know  your  Lordship  people,  always  alow,  until  the  dangor 

rer  an  anxiety  for  your  friends,  is  visible,  now  awoke.    The  lawyerB, 

if  I  must  fly,  the  General  aud  liia  in  n  procession  of  two  hundred  and 

rs  have  offered  to  cover  my  re-  fifty  carriages,  carried  up  an  address 

Bnt  enough  of  this;  I  had  to  the  King,  assuring  liim  of  their 

:  laugh  when  the  battle  is  won,  loyalty.      The  trained    bands  woto 

xiuld  not  help  putting  up  an  summoned.    Troops  were  sent  to  the 

atiou  at  the  pond-side  to-night,  coast  to  watch  the  Fi'cuch,  if  they 

laven    grant  I  may    feed   my  shonld  attempt  invasion ;  alarm-posts 

I  in  peace  !"  niid  signals  were  appointed  in  case  oC 

',  meution  of  the  red  coat  wag  tumult-a  in  London,  and  the  ca[KtaI 

bly  suggested  by  a  report  that  was  at  length  in  safelyagainat  a  much 

rchbishop  had  been  seen  in  uni-  sopcrior  force  lo  that  of  the  Chevalier. 

And  the  "  hussars  "  wei-e  a  Bat  in  December  the  gratifying  news 

ofyounggentlemen,  whom  Gene-  came,  that  on  the  dth  the  invader! 

[tethorpe  had  embodied  at  York,  had  retired  from  Derby,  and  we« 

e  prelate  was  somewhat  of  a  rapidly  retmning  to  the  Korth. 

[1st ;  and  he  thus  writes  on  his  The   disorder  and  exhaustion  gf 

ry  reputation  : — "  I  find  I  must  those  gallant  bnt  nnfortimate  men, 

lo  regimentals,  in  my  own  de-  must  have  lefl  them  an  easy  prey  to 

in   A   double  sense  ;    for   an  the  superior  forces  which  were  notr 

rer   lias   already  given   me  a  on  their  track,  when  the  pnrsnit  vm 

m's  head,   surrounded  with   a  suddenly  stopped   W  an    alanu   cS 

lier  in  chains,  and  all  the  inatru-  1^'rench  invasion.    Twelve  thousand 

of  war,  and  the  hydra  of  rebel-  men  had  suddenly  been  collected  ;  the 

t  my  feet.    And  I  see  another  DnkeofUlchelien,withthePreteuder*S 

"plate  promised,  where  I  am  to  second  son,  had  come  to  Dunkirk ; 

libitcd  in  the  same  martial  atti-  transports  were  gathered  along  the 

with  all  my  clergy  with  me.  coast ;  and  the  invasion  would  pro- 

'  troth,  as  I  judge  from  applica-  bably  have  been  attempted,  but  for  a 

nade  to  me  every  day,  I  believe  alonh  which  drove  many  of  their  ahint 

I  raise  a  regiment  of  my  own  ashore  near  Calais.    The  troops  u 

And  I  had  a  serious  offer  the  Loudon  were  but  six  thousand  t    The 

day  from  a  Welch  curate,  from  ICth  of  April,  at  CuUoden,  closed  this 

Mom  of  Meiionethsiiire,  who  is  most  unhappy  struggle,  and  g»ve  M 

:t  and  a  half  high,  that,  hearing  internal  peace  to  England  wluch  bis       I 

'.  had  put  on  scarlet,  he  was  ucver  been  broken.                                     I 

to  attend  me  at  an  hour's  warn-  The  remarks  in  the  memoir  on  thii 

the  Bishop  of  Bangor  did  not  darinKcntorprisoseomtobeimperfect. 

ion  liim  for  the  same  service."  The  first  is,  that  if  England  was  to 

disregardof  all  preparation  l)ad  have  been  invaded  at  all,  the  eflbrt 

e  whole  English  border  defence-  should  have  been  made  before  the   ^ 
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army  could  be  brought  from  Flanders. 
The  second  is,  that  the  retreat  from 
Derby  should  have  been  exchanged 
for  a  march  on  London.  But  the 
former  would  have  required  a  totally 
different  plan  of  operations.  The 
Prince  should  have  landed  in  Kent, 
if  his  object  was  to  take  London  by 
surprise.  But,  as  his  only  troops  must 
be  the  clans,  he  must  look  for  them 
in  the  North  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  march  an  army  from  the 
Highlands  to  the  metropolis  in  less 
than  a  fortnight.  On  the  second 
point,  the  retreat  from  Derby  was 
obviously  necessary.  The  clans  were 
already  diminishing — every  step  must 
be  fought  for  —  they  were  but  half 
armed  —  and  the  King's  troops  were 
increasing  day  by  day. 

In  one  remark  we  agree,  that  the 
Chevalier  should  never  have  attempted 
more  than  the  possession  of  Scotland. 
He  should  have  remained  in  Holjrrood 
House.  There  he  had  a  majority  of 
the  nation  in  his  favour, — the  heads 
of  the  clans,  and  the  old  romantic  re- 
collections of  his  ancestral  kings,  all 
tending  to  support  his  throne.  A 
French  force  might  have  been  easily 
summoned  to  his  assistance,  and  for  a 
while  he  might  have  maintained  a 
separate  sovereignty.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  improbable  that  the 
Scottish  nation  might  have  looked  on 
the  sovereignty  of  a  son  of  James,  the 
IKirsecutor,  with  jealousy;  Protestant- 
ism would  have  dreaded  a  French 
alliance  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Chevalier  would  have  been  effected 
in  Scotland  on  the  model  of  the  Eng- 
lish expulsion  of  James.  Still,  the 
experiment  was  feasible  for  the  claim- 
ant of  a  crown ;  and  the  success  of  the 
adventure  might  have  continued  long 
enough  to  produce  gi*eat  evil  to  both 
countries. 

We  have  found  these  volumes  high- 
ly interesting,  not  merely  from  the 
importance  of  theii*  period,  but  from 
their  containing  events  so  curiously 
parallel  to  those  of  our  own  time. 
Among  the  rest  was  the  appointment 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 
A  letter  from  Charles  Yorke  thus 
says : — "  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury died  suddenly  on  Saturday. 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  declined 
the  offer  of  sncxieoding.  It  is  now 
offered  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who  has  not  yet  returned  an  answer. 


If  he  refuses,  which  some  say  be  win, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  wul  be  tlM 
man." 

The  reasons  for  these  reftuwls  wen 
probably  the  relnctonce  to  change,  tt 
the  advanced  a^  of  Uiese  btshope,— 
Sherlock,  of  Sahsbmy,  being  seventy, 
and  Gibson  probably  abont  the  samt 
age.  The  fees  for  possession  are  also 
immense,  and  we  have  heard  then 
rated  at  little  short  of  £20,000. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  annoonced  the 
offer  to  the  Archbishop  of  Yoik,  who 
returned  the  following  remartahte 
answer : — ^^  I  am  honoured  with  your 
Lordship's  of  the  18th  inst,  whieh  I 
embrace  with  all  my  heart,  as  a  new 
instance  of  that  friendship  and  affee- 
tion  for  mo  which  for  so  many  yesn 
have  been  the  support^  and  credit,  and 
comfort  of  my  life. 

*^  I  have  considered  the  thing,  mj 
best  friend  and  my  meet  honmned 
Lord,  with  all  deliberation  and  com- 
pass of  thought  that  I  am  master  of, 
and  am  come  to  a  very  firm  and  most 
resolved  determination  not  to  quit  tbe 
See  of  York  on  any  account  or  on  asy 

consideration I  am  reillj 

pHOor  ;  I  am  not  ambitious  of  bdns 
rich,  but  have  too  much  pride,  with,  I 
hope,  a  small  mixture  of  honesty,  to 
bear  being  in  debt.  I  am  now  oat  of 
it,  and  in  possession  of  a  ctear  hide- 
pendency  of  that  sort.  I  must  not  go 
back,  and  begin  the  world  again  it 
fifty-five. 

*'  The  honour  of  Cantechary  is  a 
thing  of  glare  and  splendour,  and  the 
hopes  of  it  A  proper  mcattwe  to  tekool' 
boys  to  industry.  But  I  have  consi- 
dered all  its  inward  parts,  and  exa- 
mined all  its  duties,  and  If  I  should 
quit  my  present  station  to  take  it,  I 
will  not  answer  for  it  that  in  lees  than 
a  twelvemonth  I  did  not  sink  and  die 
with  regret  and  envy  at  the  man  who 
should  succeed  me  here,  and  quit  the 
place  in  my  possession,  as  I  ought  to 
do,  to  one  better  and  wiser  than  my- 
self." 

This  language  might  have  been  re- 
ceived with  some  suspicion  in  other 
instances ;  but  Herring  waaa  straight- 
forward as  well  as  a  very  able  man, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
spoke  what  he  thought.  But  he  seems 
to  have  mistaken  the  position  of  the 
Primate  as  one  of  splendour,  for  we 
certainly  have  seen  instances  in  which 
it  displayed  any  thing  but  ajtoidonr, 
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and  in  iivlilch  tbe  great  bodj  of  the 
clergy  knew  no  more  of  the  halls  of 
Lambeth,  shared  no  more  of  its  due 
hospitality,  and  enjoyed  no  more  of  the 
natural  and  becoming  intercourse  with 
their  metropolitan,  than  if  he  had  been 
a  hermit.  This  grievous  error,  which 
has  the  necessary  effect  of  repelling 
and  ultimately  offending  and  alienat- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  a  body  who  constitute  the 
active  strength  of  the  Establishment, 
we  most  hope  to  see  henceforth  tot^y 
changed.  In  the  higher  view  of  the 
case,  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
})088esses  every  advantage  for  giving 
an  honourable  and  meritorious  popu- 
larity to  the  Church.  By  his  nmk, 
entitled  to  associate  with  the  highest 
personages  of  the  empire,  he  may 
wore  powerfully  iufiuence  them  by  the 
manliness  and  intelligence  of  his  opi- 
nions :  a  peer  of  parliament,  he  should 
be  a  leader  of  council,  the  spokesman 
of  tbe  prelacy,  the  guide  of  the  peers 
on  all  ^xlesiastical  questions,  and  the 
courageous  protector  of  the  EstabUsh- 
.ment  committed  to  his  charge.  In 
his  more  private  course,  he  ought  to 
cultivate  the  association  of  the  learn- 
ed, the  vigorous,  and  the  active  minds 
of  the  country.  He  ought  especially 
to  be  kind  to  his  clergy,  not  merely 
by  opening  his  palace  and  his  hospi- 
talities to  them  all,  but  by  per- 
sonal intercourse,  by  visiting  their 
churches,  by  preaching  from  time  to 
time  in  their  pulpits,  by  making  him- 
self known  to  them  in  the  general  civi- 
lities of  private  friendliness,  and  by  the 
easy  attentions  which,  more  than  all 
the  formalities  of  official  condescen- 
sion, sink  into  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
is  absurd  and  untrue  to  say  that  an 
archbishop  has  no  time  for  all  these 
things.  These  things  are  of  the  sim- 
plest facility  to  any  man  whose  heart 
IS  in  the  right  place;  and  if,  instead  of 
locking  himself  up  with  two  or  three 
dreary  effigies  of  man,  in  the  shape  of 
chaplains,  and  freezing  all  the  soul 
within  him  by  a  rigid  and  repulsive 
routine,  he  shall  *^  do  as  he  would  be 
done  unto"  if  he  had  remained  a 
country  curate,  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  might  be  the  most  be- 
loved, popular,  and  for  all  the  best 
purposes,  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  kingdom. 

Old  age  was  now  conung  on  Lord 
Hardwicke,  and  with  it  the  painful 


accompaniment  of  the  loss  of  his  old 
and  intimate  associates  through  pub- 
lic and  private  life;  his  own  public 
career,  too,  was  come  to  its  close. 
In  1756  the  Newcastle  ministry  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
William  Pitt,  (Lord  Chatham,)  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  resigned  the  Great 
Seal.  The  note  in  his  private  journal 
states,  *^  19th  November  1756,  re- 
signed the  Great  Seal  voluntarily  into 
his  Majesty^s  hands  at  St  Jameses, 
after  I  had  held  it  nineteen  years, 
eight  months,  and  ten  days." 

All  authorities  since  his  day  appear 
to  have  agreed  in  giving  the  lugneBt 
tribute  to  this  £stinguished  man. 
His  character  in  the  Annual  Register 
says,  *^  In  judicature,  his  firnmess  and 
dignity  wei*e  evidently  derived  from 
his  consummate  knowledge  and 
talents ;  and  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity which  tempered  it  from  the  best 
heart.  .  .  .  His  eztraordinaiy 
despatch  of  the  business  of  the  court, 
increased  as  it  was  in  his  time  beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  any  former, 
on  account  of  his  established  reputa- 
tion there,  and  the  extension  of  the 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  nation, 
was  an  advantage  to  the  suitor,  infe- 
rior only  to  that  arising  from  the 
acknowledged  equity,  perspicuity, 
and  precision  of  his  decrees.  .  .  • 
The  manner  in  which  he  presided  in 
the  House  of  Lords  added  order  and 
dignity  to  that  assembly.'*  Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  late  '*  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,*'  characterises  Lord 
Hardwicke  as  **  the  man  universally 
and  deservedly  considered  the  most 
consummate  judge  who  ever  sat  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. " 

An  instance  of  his  grace  of  manner 
even  in  rebuke,  amply  deserves  to  bo 
recorded.  A  cause  was  argued  in 
Chancery,  in  which  a  grandson  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  bearing  the 
same  name,  was  a  party.  The  op- 
posing counsel  began  to  cast  some 
reflections  on  the  memory  of  hia 
eminent  ancestor;  on  which  the 
Chancellor  quietly  said,  "I  observe 
Mr  Cromwell  standing  outside  the 
bar,  inconveniently  pressed  by  the 
crowd ;  make  way  for  him,  that  he 
mav  sit  bv  me  on  the  Bench,'^  1  i 
bad  tbe  eflect  of  sUendng  the  sarc; 
of  the  advocate.  Lord  Hardwi 
seems  to  have  excited  a  pr 
deference  for  his  legal  c      i      < 
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abilities,  which  at  this  distance  of 
time  it  is  difficult  eveu  to  imagine. 
But  the  highest  names  of  the  Bar 
8ccm  to  have  exhausted  language  in 
his  pancgTi-ic.  Lord  Mansfield  thus 
spoke  of  him  on  being  requested  by  a 
lawyer  to  give  him  materials  for  his 
biography.  The  answer  is  worth  re- 
taining for  every  reason. 

"  My  success  in  life  is  not  very  re- 
markable. My  father  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  fashion.  Early  in  life  I 
was  introduced  into  the  best  com- 
l)any,  and  my  circumstances  enabled 
me  to  support  the  character  of  a  man 
of  fortune.  To  these  advantages  I 
chiefly  owe  mi/  success.  And  there- 
fore my  life  cannot  be  very  interesting. 
But  if  you  wish  to  employ  your  abili- 
ties in  writing  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
and  wonderful  man  in  our  profession, 
take  the  life  of  Lord  Hardwicke  for 
your  object.  He  was  indeed  a  won- 
derful cliaracter.  He  became  Chief 
Justice  of  England  and  Chancellor 
from  his  own  abilities  and  virtues ;  for 
he  was  the  son  of  a  peasant ! " 

Not  exactly  so,  as  we  have  seen ; 
for  his  father  was  a  respectable  man, 
who  gave  him  a  legal  education.  But 
the  great  Chancellor  certainly  owed 
but  little  to  birth  or  fortune. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  ele- 
gance and  polish  of  Mansfleld^s  style, 
but,  from  the  imperfect  reports  of  pub- 
lic speeches  a  hundred  years  ago, 
have  liad  but  few  evidences  of  its 
charm.  One  precious  relic,  however, 
these  volumes  have  preserved.  On 
his  taking  leave  of  the  society  of 
Lincolns  Inn,  (on  his  being  raised  to 
the  Bench,)  the  usual  complimentary 
address  was  made  by  Mr  Charles 
Yorke.  The  reply,  of  which  we  give 
but  a  sentence,  was  as  follows : — 

"  If  1  have  had  in  any  measure 
success  in  my  profession,  it  is  owing 
to  the  great  man  who  has  presided  in 
our  highest  courts  of  judicature  the 
whole  time  I  attendee!  the  bar.  It 
was  impossible  to  attend  him,  to  sit 
under  him  every  day,  without  catch- 
ing some  beams  from  his  light.  The 
disciples  of  Socrates,  whom  I  will 
take  the  liberty  to  call  the  great 
lawyer  of  antiquity,  since  the  first 
principles  of  all  law  are  derived  from 
his  philosophy,  owe  their  reputation 
to  their  having  been  the  repeaters  of 
the  sayings  of  their  great  master.  If 
irc  can  aiTogiite  nothing  to  ourselves. 


we  can  boast  of  the  achod  we  were 
brought  up  in.  The  sdudar  may 
glory  in  his  master,  and  we  may 
challenge  past  ages  to  dbtow  iu  h& 
equal.'' 

After  brief  allnsioiis  to  the  three 
^reat  names  of  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and 
Somers,  all  of  whom  he  regarded  ts 
Inferior  either  In  moral  or  natural 
distinctions,  he  said, — ^'^It  is  the 
peculiar  felicity  oi  the  great  man  of 
whom  I  am  speaking,  to  have  pre- 
sided for  neariy  twen^  years,  and  to 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  his 
risen  superior  to  faction,  and  that  has 
subdued  envy." 

The  melancholy  case  of  Admlnl 
Byng  occurred  in  this  year,  (1757) 
and  is  well  reasoned  in  this  work.  TIm 
writer  thinks  that  the  execntion  wu 
just.  A  death  by  law  is  naturally 
distressing  to  the  feelings  of  hnmanity, 
and  the  degradation  or  banishment  of 
the  unfortunate  admiral  might  poeai- 
bly  have  had  all  the  effects  m  the 
final  punishment,  without  giving  so 
much  pain  to  the  public  feeluigi. 
Still,  the  cabinet  might  justly  coib- 
plain  of  the  clamour  raised  against 
their  act,  by  the  party  who  arnugned 
them  for  the  death  of  Byng.  la 
command  of  a  great  fleet  on  a  most 
important  occasion,  he  had  totally 
failed,  and  failed  in  despite  of  the 
opinions  of  his  own  officers.  He  had 
been  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of 
relieving  the  British  garrison  of  Ifi- 
norca,  and  ho  was  scared  awaybr 
the  chance  of  encountering  the  Frenca 
fleet :  the  consequence  was,  the  sur- 
render of  the  island,  and  the  capture 
of  the  garrison.  On  his  return  to 
England,  lie  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial :  he  was 
found  guilty  by  the  general  opinion  of 
the  legislature  and  the  nation ;  and 
though  the  court-martial  rec<mimended 
him  to  mercy,  on  the  ground  that 
his  ofience  was  not  poltroonery,  hut 
an  *^  error  in  judgment  ;**  vet  his  re- 
luctance to  fight  the  French  had  pio- 
duced  such  ruinous  consequences,  and 
had  involved  the  navy  in  such  Euro- 
pean disgrace,  that  the  King  deter- 
mined on  his  death,  and  he  died 
accordingly.  An  error  in  Judgment 
which  consists  in  not  fighting,  natu- 
rally seems,  to  a  brave  people,  a 
wholly  difierent  oflence  firom  the  error 
which  consists  in  grappluig  with  the 
enemy.    And,  though  Yoltdre'a  ear- 
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casm,  that  Byng  was  shot  pour 
encourager  les  autres^  had  all  the  pau- 
gency  of  the  Frenchman's  wit,  and 
though  British  admirals  could  require 
no  stimulant  to  their  courage  from 
the  fear  of  a  similar  fate,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  this  execution 
helped  to  make  up  the  decisions  of 
many  a  perplexed  mind  in  after  times. 
The  man  who  fights  needs  have  no 
fear  of  court-martials  in  England. 
This  was  a  most  important  point 
gained.  The  greatest  of  living  soldiers 
has  said,  that  the  only  fault  which  he 
had  to  find  with  any  of  his  generals, 
was  their  dread  of  responsibility. 
The  court-martial  of  Byng  taught  the 
British  captains,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  that  ^^the  officer 
who  grapples  with  his  enemy,  can 
never  be  wrong." 

On  the  25tJi  of  October  King  Greorge 
n.  died.  He  had  been  in  go<^  health 
previously,  had  risen  from  bed,  taken 
his  chocolate,  and  talked  of  walking 
in  the  gardens  of  Kensington.  The 
page  had  left  the  room,  and  hearing  a 
noise  of  something  falling,  hurried 
back.  He  found  the  Eang  on  the 
floor,  who  only  said,  "  Call  Amelia," 
and  expired.  He  was  seventy-seven 
years  old,  and  had  reigned  thirty -four 
years. 

The  King  left  but  few  recollections, 
and  those  negative.  He  had  not  con- 
nected himself  with  the  feelings  of 
the  country;  he  had  not  patronised 
the  fine  arts,  nor  protected  litera- 
ture. He  was  wholly  devoted  to  con- 
tinental politics,  and  had  adhered  to 
some  continental  habits,  which  in- 
creased his  unpopularity  with  the 
graver  portion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  1763  Lord  Hardwicke's  health 
began  visibly  to  give  way.  He  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  had  lost  his  old 
friend  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Death 
was  every  where  among  the  cu'cle  of 
those  distinguished  persons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  active  days. 
He  had  great  comfort,  however,  in 
that  highest  of  comforts  to  old  age, 
the  distinctions  and  talents  of  his  sons, 
who  had  all  risen  into  public  rank. 
But  the  common  fate  of  all  mankind 
had  now  come  upon  him  ;  and  on  the 
6th  of  March  he  breathed  his  last. 
"  Serene  and  composed,  I  saw  him  in 
his  last  moments,  and  he  looked  like 
an  innocent  child  in  its  nurse's  aims," 


is  the  note  of  his  son.  He  was  seventy- 
four.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
the  parish  church  of  Wimpole. 

The  peerage  and  estates  still  con- 
tinue in  the  family,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  estimable  and  in- 
telligent son  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke.  On  the  death  of  tiie 
Chancellor's  eldest  son,  who  had  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  title,  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Charles  Yorke  became  Lord 
Hardwicke.  This  nobleman,  who  was 
remarkable  for  scholarship  and  refine- 
ment of  taste,  had  held  the  anxious 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland  in 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion  1798.  His 
son,  Lord  Boyston,  a  very  accom- 
plished person,  being  lost  by  ship- 
wreck in  the  seas,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  admiral,  who  had  been  so  un- 
happily killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  a  boat  off  Portsmouth,  became 
the  heir. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  men  like  Jjcad. 
Hardwicke  that  England  jnsUy  jwides 
herself.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the 
prizes  whidi  lie  before  the  vigonrf 
talents,  and  principles  of  her  great 
men.  The  son  of  a  country  solicitor 
rises  to  the  highest  rank  of  a  subject, 
forces  his  way  through  all  theobstaciflB 
of  narrow  means,  professional  prcjjn- 
dice,  learned  difficulty,  and  humble 
birth  ;  takes  his  place  among  the  first 
ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  guides  the 
law,  shares  in  the  first  influence  of  the 
state,  is  the  pillar  of  government,  and 
chief  councillor  of  his  king ;  accomn- 
lates  a  vast  fortune,  becomes  master 
of  magnificent  estates,  and  founds  a 
family  holding  in  succession  distin- 
guished offices  in  church  and  state, 
and  still  forming  a  portion  of  the  no- 
bility of  England.  And  all  this  was 
done  by  the  talents  of  a  smgle  indi- 
vidual. Loiig'  ^^7  ^'^  constitution 
live  which  offers  such  triumphs  to 
integrity  and  learning,  and  glory  be 
to  the  country  which  has  such  men, 
and  fixes  her  especial  renown  on  their 
fame! 

The  biography  is  vigorous,  intelli- 
gent, and  remariLably  interesting.  No 
historian  can  in  fatnre  write  the 
"Reign  of  George  n.*'withont  it.  It 
passes  through  times  of  su  r 
importance:  and  while  the  's  s 
are  essential  to  the  8  ;  oi  i      t 

history,  they  offer  a  hii^u  \ 
to  the  general  reader. 
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HOW  WE  GOT  POSSESSION  OF  THE  TUILLEBIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
UBAD8  OR  TAILS? 


I  UKE  political  ovations.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  thing  to  perambulate 
Europe  in  the  guise  of  a  regenerator, 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  political 
economy  in  places  which  have  hither- 
to been  barren,  and  enlightening 
the  heathen  upon  the  texture  of 
calico,  and  the  blessings  of  unrecipro- 
cal  free-trade.  I  rather  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  excited  considerable 
sensation  in  certain  quarters  of  Europe, 
previously  plunged  in  darkness,  and 
imillumined  by  the  argand  lamp  of 
Manchester  philosophy.  Since  Sep- 
tember last,  I  have  not  been  idle,  but 
have  borne  the  banner  of  regeneration 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus. 

As  the  apostle  of  peace  and  plenty, 
I  have  eveiy  where  been  rapturously 
greeted.  Never,  I  believe,  was  there  a 
sincerer,  a  more  earnest  wish  prevalent 
throughout  the  nations  for  the  main- 
tenance of  universal  tranquillity  than 
now ;  never  a  better  sccmity  for  that 
fraternisation  which  we  all  so  earnestly 
desire ;  never  a  more  peaceful  or  un- 
revolutionary  epoch.  Such,  at  least, 
were  my  ideas  a  short  time  ago,  when, 
after  having  fulfilled  a  secret  mission 
of  some  delicacy  in  a  very  distant  part 
of  the  Continent,  I  turned  my  face 
homewards,  and  retraced  my  steps 
in  the  direction  of  my  own  Glas- 
wegian Mecca.  In  passing  through 
Italy,  I  found  that  country  deeply 
engaged  in  plans  of  social  organisation, 
and  much  cheered  by  the  sympathising 
presence  of  a  member  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  cabinet.  It  was  delightful 
to  witness  the  good  feeling  which 
seemed  to  prevail  between  the  British 
unaccredit^  minister  and  the  scum 
of  the  Ausonian  population, — the 
mutual  politeness  and  sympathy  ex- 
liibited  by  each  of  the  high  contract- 
ing pai'ties, — and  the  perfeot  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  Lazzaroni, 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  the 
northern  peer  to  absent  himself  from 
felicity  awhile,  and  devote  the  whole 
df  his  vast  talents  and  genius  to  the 
cause  of  foreign  insurrection.    I  had 


just  tune  to  congratolato  Pope  Pios 
upon  the  charming  prospect  which 
was  before  him,  and  to  say  a  few 
hurried  words  regarding  the  superi- 
ority of  cotton  to  Christianity  as  a 
univei-sal  tranquillising  mediom,  when 
certain  unpleasant  romoara  finom  tiie 
frontier  forced  their  W97  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
propriety  of  continuing  my  retreat 
towards  the  land  of  my  nativity. 
Not  that  I  fear  steel,  or  have  any 
abstract  repugnance  to  gnoe,  but 
my  mission  was  emphatically  one 
of  peace;  I  had  a  great  doty  to 
discharge  to  my  conntnr,  and  that 
might  have  been  lamentamv  cortafled 
by  the  bullet  of  some  olandering 
Austrian. 

Behold  me,  then,  at  Paris — that 
Aspasian  capital  of  the  world.    I  had 
often  visited  it  before  in  the  character 
of  a  tourist  and  literatear,  but  never 
until  now  as  a  politician,    l^oe,  I 
was  not  accredited :  I  eiyoyed  neitha 
diplomatic  nmk,  nor  the  more  sooth- 
ing sala^  which  is  its  accompani- 
ment.    But,  in   these   times,   such 
distinctions  are  rapidly  fiidhig  away. 
I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes  a  good 
deal  of  spontaneous  diplomacy,  which 
certainly  did  not  seem  to  flow  in  the 
regular  channel ;  and,  furthermore,  I 
could  personally  testify  to  the  weight 
attached  abroad  to  private  commer- 
cial crusades.     I  needed  no  offidsl 
costume ;  I  was  the  representative  of 
a  popular   movement;   I   was   the 
champion  of  a  class ;  and  mv  hum 
and  my  principles  were  alilie  nmiliar 
to  the  ears  of  uie  illuminati  of  Europe. 
Formerly  I  had  been  proud  of  asso* 
elating   with   Eugene   Sae«  Chariei 
Nodier,  Paul   de  Kock,   and   other 
characters  of  ephemeral  literary  cele- 
brity *,  I  had  wasted  my  time  in  oreies 
at  the  Cafe  de  Londres,  or  the  Bocher 
de  Cancale,  and  was  bat  too  hi^ipy 
to  be  admitted  to  those  little  paraes 
of  pleasure  in  which  the   minority 
of  the  cavaliers  are  fenilletimists,  and 
the  dames,  terrestrial  stars  tcom  the 
constellation  oftheThdatredesVarie- 
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^ow  I  looked   back   on   thU  member  of   the  Chamber   of  De- 

■  phase  of  my  existeuce  with  a  paties !  " 

joaness  of  having  wasted  my  "  Ton  amaze  me ! " 

Bs.    I  had  3hot  into   another  "  Yea— after  all,  j-on  manage  better 

— was  entitled  to  take  rank  in  England.  There  is  that  litfle  D'ls- 

hiers,OdilIonBarrot,Crdroienx,  n\a\\ — very    clever    man — Monc^iton 

ther  champious  of  the  people  ;  Slilles,  Bonrring,  bicn  maiivais  poeds, 

resolved  to  comport    myself  aii<i  Wakeley,  all  in  the  logialatnre ; 

ingly.    I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  while  hero  the  literary  interest  is  al- 

;rInlo  the  exact  details  of  the  together  nnrepresented." 

business  which  delained   me  "Sorely,  my  dear  Marqnis.yoafor- 

ne  time  in  Paris.     It  is  enough  get— there's  Lamartine." 

,  that  I  was  warmly  and  cor-  "  Lamartine!  a  mere  sentimentalist 

received,  and  on  the  best  pos-  — a  nobody !    No,  my  dear  Mend ; 

^rma  with  the  members  of  the  France  mnst  be  regenerated.     Tho 

e  gauche.  danghter  of  glory,  she  cannot  Mve 

:  afternoon  abont  the  middle  of  nithont  progression." 

»ry,  I  was  retnming  from  the  "  How,  Marqnia  1    I  thought  that 

ber  of  Deputies,  meditating  very  yon  and  Montpensier" — 

ily  upon  the  nature  of  a  debate  "  Wore  ftieuds !    True  enongh.    It 

Ihadjnst  heard,  regarding  the  was  I  who  settled  the  Spanish  mar- 

tion  of  ministers  to  the  hold-  riaps.  There,  I  rather  flatter  myself, 

a  Reform  banquet  in  Paris,  and  I  bad  yonr  perfidioos  Albion  on  the 

ch  my  friend  Barrot  had  borne  Iiip.  But,  to  saj'  the  trnth,  I  am  tired 

r  conspicuous  share.     At  the  of  family  alliances.    We  want  some- 

of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  I  tbiug  more  to  keep  ns  alive — some- 

ed  a  tall  swarthy  man  in  the  thing  startling,  in  short — something 

noftheNationalGuard,engaged  like  the  Pyramids  and  Moscow,  to  give 

ipening  a  poodle.  Ithonghtlre-  ns  an  impulse  forward  into  the  dark 

ed  the  face — hesitated,  stopped,  gulf  of  fnturitj.  The  limits  of  Algeria 

.  a  moment  was  in  the  arms  of  are  too  contracted  for  the  fl uttering  of 

ustrious  friend,  the  Connt  of  our  national  banner.    Wc  wnnt  free- 

-Christo,  and  Marquis  Dary  de  dom,  less  taxation,  and  a  more  ex- 

leterie !  tetided  frontier." 

ywfiftious.'"  cried  the  author  of  "And    cannot    all    these,"    sold 

Monsquetaii'cs—"  Who  would  I,  nnwiiling  to  lose  the  opporttmity 

thought   to   see    you    here?  of  convening  so  remarkable  man  as 

me,  my  dear  Dnnshunner,  a  the    Connt    of     Monto-Chvisto    to 

nd  times  to  Paris.  ^^Tierehavc  the  grand  principles  of  Manchester — 

len  these  hundred  years  ?  "  "  Cannot  these  bo  attained  by  more 

jyaging,  like  yourself,   to  the  peaceful  methods  than  the  subversion 

my  dear  Marqais,"  replied  I.  of  general  tranqntlllty?  What  is  free- 

i,  bah!  That  Is  an  old  joke.    I  dom,  my  dear  Marqnia,  but  an  nuU- 

ivasncarerEgypt  than  the  Bois  mited  exportation  of  cotton  abroad, 

itogne;  however,  I  did  manage  with  double  task  honrs  of  wholesome 

itify  the  good  public  about  the  labour  at  home?    How  wiU  you  di- 

of  Alexandria.    But  how  came  minish  your  taxation  better,  than  by 

re  just  now?      DU  mille  Ion-  reducing  all  dntios  on  importi",  nntil 

'    They  told  me  you  had  been  the  deficit  Is  laid  directly  upon  the 

rail-  tTAnffleterre."  shoulders  of  a  single  nncomplfJning 

by,  no;  not  exactly-.     There  class?     Why  seek  to  extend  your 

)me  talk  of  it,  I  believe.     But  frontier,  whilst  we  in  England,  out  of 

ly- jealonsy,  you  know — "  sheer  love  to  the  world  at  large,  arc 

I,  yes, — IcomprehendlC'eptfai'n  rapidly  demolishing  our  colonies?  Did 

•$ton,  n'est-eepaif    Butthat  is  youever  happen,"  continued  I,  pulling 

I  tiie  way ;  ministers  arc  always  from  my  pocket  a  bundle  of  the  Man- 

ne.     Yon  will  hardly  credit  it,_  Chester  manifestos,  "  to  perase  anyof 

ar  friend,  but  I— I  with  my  an-"  these  glorious  epitomes  of  reason  and 

title— and  the  most  popular  of  political  science  ?  Are  yon  famiUar 

of  France,    am  not  even  a  withthesonl-stirringtractsofThoff" 
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son.  and  of  Bright?  Did  you  ever  read 
the  Socialist's  scheme  for  universal 
philanthropy,  which  Cobden" — 

"  Peste ! "  replied  the  illustrious 
nobleman, "  whatjthe  deuce  do  we  care 
for  the  opinions  of  Monsieur  Tonson, 
or  any  of  your  low  manufacturers  ?  By 
my  honour,  Dunshunner,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  losing  your  head.  Don't  you 
know,  my  dear  fellow,  that  all  great 
revolutions  spring  from  us,  the  men 
of  genius?  It  is  we  who  are  the  true 
rousers  of  the  people ;  we,  the  poets 
and  romancers,  who  are  the  source  of 
alllegitimatepowcr.  Witness  Voltaire, 
Kousseau,  De  Beranger,  and  —  I  may 
say  it  without  any  imputation  of  vanity 
— ^the  Marquis  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie ! " 

"  Yours  is  a  new  theory ! "  said  I, 
musingly. 

"  New  1  Pray  pardon  me — it  is  as 
old  as  literature  itself  I  No  revolution 
can  be  effectual  unless  it  has  the  fine 
arts  for  its  basis.  Simple  as  I  stand  here, 
I  demand  no  more  time  than  a  month 
to  wrap  Europe  in  universal  war. " 

"  You  don't  say  so  seriously  ?  " 

"  On  my  honour." 

**  Give  me  leave  to  doubt  it." 

"  Should  you  like  a  proof? '' 

"  Not  on  so  great  a  scale,  certainly. 
I  am  afraid  the  results  would  be  too 
serious  to  justify  the  experiment." 

''Ah,  bah  I  You  are  a  philanthro- 
pist. What  are  a  few  thousand  lives 
compared  with  the  triumph  of  mind?" 

"Not  much  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  something  to  the  owners. 
But  come,  my  dear  friend,  you  are 
jesting.  You  don't  mean  to  insinuate 
that  you  possess  any  such  power?" 

"  I  do  indeed." 

*'But  the  means?  Granting  that 
you  have  the  power — and  all  Europe 
acknowledges  the  extraordinary  facul- 
ties of  the  author  of  Monte-Christo — 
some  time  would  be  requu*ed  for  their 
development.  You  cannot  hope  to 
inoculate  the  mind  of  a  nation  in  a 
moment." 

"  I  did  not  say  a  moment  —  I  said 
a  month. 

"  And  dare  I  ask  your  recipe  ?  " 

"  A  very  simple  one.  Two  ro- 
mances, each  in  ten  volumes,  and  a 
couple  of  melodramas." 

"^Vhat!  of  your  own?" 

"  Of  mine,"  replied  the  Marquis  de 
la  Pailleterie. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  knew  how 
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you  set  about  it.  I  have  heard  G.  P» 
R.  James  backed  for  avolume  amoDihy 
but  this  sinks  him  into  utter  inaignifi* 
cance." 

''  There  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining^ 
it.  Ho  writes, — ^I  never  do. 

"  You  never  write  ?" 

"Never." 

"Then  how  the  mischief  do  yon 
manage  ?  " 

"  I  compose.  Since  I  met  yon,  I 
have  composed  and  dictated  a  whole 
chapterof  the  Memoirs  of  aPhysidan.^' 

"Dictated?" 

"  To  be  sure.  It  is  already  written 
down,  and  will  be  circulated  throngb- 
out  Paris  to-mon*ow." 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis — ^have  I  the 
honour  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Satan  ?  " 

"ilion  cher^  vousmeflattez  beauanqff 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
intrust  my  experiences  to  the  sym- 
pathising bosom  of  M.  Frraerie 
SouU^." 

"  Have  you  a  familiar  spirit,  then  ?  "^ 
said  I,  casting  a  suspicious  glance  to- 
wards the  poodle,  then  yigorouB^ 
engaged  in  hunting  through  its  woolly 
fleece. 

The  Marquis  smiled. 

"  The  ingenuity  of  your  snppoaitioiiy 
my  dear  friend,  deserves  a  specific 
answer.  I  have  indeed  a  familiar  spirit 
— that  is,  I  am  possessed  of  a  confidant, 
ready  at  all  times,  though  absent,  to 
chronicle  my  thoughts,  and  to  ex- 
press, in  corresponding  words,  the 
spontaneous  emotions  of  my  sonL 
^^Ji  you  need  not  start.  The  art  is 
an  innocent  one,  and  its  practice, 
though  divulged,  would  not  eisfoee 
me  in  any  way  to  the  censures  of  the 
church." 

"  Yon  pique  my  curiosity  straiige-> 
ly !" 

"Well,  then,  listen.  For  some 
years  I  have  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  science  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, an  art  which  undoubtedjhr  lav  at 
the  foundation  of  the  ancient  C/haJdean 
lore,  and  which,  though  now  revivecL 
has  been  debased  by  the  artifices  and 
quackery  of  knaves.  I  need  not  go 
into  details.  After  long  search,  I 
have  succeeded  in  finding  a  beings 
which,  in  its  dormant  or  spiritoiu 
state,  has  an  entire  affinity  with  my 
own.  When  awake,  you  would  sup- 
pose Leontine  Deschappelles  to  be  a 
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mere  ordiaarj  though  rather  interest-  milios  whicli  he  was  picasftd  60  feel- 
ing female,  endowed  certainly  with  a  ingly  to  deplore.  Ho  might  havo 
miraculona  sensibility  for  music,  but  been  exhibited  at  the  Frires  Proven- 
not  otherwise  in  anyway  remaiW)lo.  ymtc  ns  a  splendid  rcstilt  of  their  nn- 
Biit,  when  asleep,  she  becomes  as  it  ti'ilive  and  cidinary  system. 
Tvere  the  connterpftrt  or  reflex  of  my-  "  Voa  donbt  me  still,  I  see,"  said 
self.  Every  thought  which  passes  De  la  Paiilelerie.  "  Well,  1  cannot 
throagh  my  bosom  aimultaneoiisiy  wonder  at  it.  Snch  things,  I  Imow, 
arises  in  hers.  I  do  not  need  even  to  sound  strange  iu  the  apprehension  of 
ntter  the  words.  By  some  miracnlona  yon  incredulous  islanders.  But  I 
process,  these  present  themselves  as  nill  even  give  yon  a  proof,  Dnnshnn- 
vividly  to  her  as  if  I  had  bestowed  the  ner,  which  is  more  than  I  wonid  do 
ntmost  labour  upon  composition.  I  lo  iioy  otlicr  man — for  I  cannot  forget 
have  but  to  tlirow  herioto  amagnotic  the  suiTice  you  rendered  me  long  ago 
sleepj  and  my  literary  product  for  the  at  the  Isle  dc  Bourbon.  You  sec 
day  is  secured.  I  go  forth  thro^h  this  little  instrument, — put  it  to  your 
Paris,  mingle  in  society,  appear  idle  ear.  1  shall  summon  Leoatioe  to 
and  [insouciant ;  and  yet  all  the  wbile  speak,  and  the  sound  of  her  reply  will 
the  idea!  personages  of  my  tale  are  be  conveyed  to  yoo  throngh  that  Mlver 
passing  over  the  mirror  <ff  my  mind,  tube,  which  is  in  strict  rapport  with 
and  performing  their  allotted  duty,  her  magnetic  constitution." 
I  have  reached  snch  perfection  in  the  So  saying,  be  placed  in  my  hand  a 
art,  that  I  can  compose  two  or  even  miniature  sdver  trumpet,  beautifully 
three  romances  at  once.  I  return  wrought,  which  I  immediately  placed 
towards  evening,    and  then  I   find  to  my  ear. 

Leonline,  pale  indeed  and  exhausteti,  Moute-Cliristo  drew  himself  np  to 

but  with  a  vast  pile  of  manuscript  his  foil  height,  fixed  Ids  fine  eyes 

before  her,  which  contains  thef^thful  earnestly  upon  vacuity,  made  several 

transcript  of  ray  thoughts.    Now,per-  passes  upwards  with  his  L.ind,  and 

Laps,  you  will  cease  to  wonder  at  an  then  said, 

apparent  fertility,  which,  I  am  aware,  "  hlj  friend,  do  yon  hear  me  ?    If 

bas  challenged  the  admiration  and  so,  answer." 

astonishment  of  Europe."  Immediately,    and    to   my  nnex- 

All  this    was  uttered  by  Moute-  pccted  surprise,  there  thrilled  through 

Christo  witJi  such  exemplary  gravity,  the  silver  tube  a  whisper  of  miracu- 

Ihat  I  stood  perfectly  confonnded.    If  lous  sweetness. 

true,  it  was  indeed  the  solution  of  the  "Great  master!  I  listen — ^lobey!" 

Ri'eatcst  literary  problem  of  the  ago ;  "May  St  Mnugo,  St  Blirreu,  St 

IjHt  I  could  hardly  suppress  the  idea  RoUox,  and  all    the  other  western 

that  he  was  malting  me  the  victim  of  a  saints,  bavo  me  in  their  keeping  I" 

lioax.  cried  I.     "  Heard  ever  mortal  man 

"  And  whereabouts  does  she  dwell,  aught  like  this?" 

this  Demoiselle  Leontine  7"  said  1.  "  Hnah — be  silent  I"  said  the  Mar- 

"  At  my  house,"  he  replied:  "she  qois,  "or  yon  may  destroy  the  spell. 

is  my  adopted  child.    Poor  Leontine!  leontine,   have  yon    concluded  the 

sometimes  when  I  look  at  her  wasted  chapter?" 

check,  I  feel  a  pang  of  regret  to  think  "  I  have,"  said  the  voice  :  "  shall 

that  sho  is  paying  so  dear  for  a  cele-  I  read  the  last  acutences  ?  " 

brity  which  must  be  immortal.    But  "  Do,"    replied    the    adept,    who 

it  is  the  fate  of  genins,  my  friend,  and  seemed  to  hear  the  response  simulla- 

all  of  us  must  submit !"  neously  with  myself,  by  intuition. 

As  the  Marquis  uttered  this  aenti-  Tlie    voico  went  on.      "  At    tliis 

ment  with  a  pathetic  sigh,  I  conld  not  moment  the  door  of  the  njiartment 

refrain  from  glancing  at  his  manly  opened,  and  .Chon  mshed  into  tiio 

nnd  athletic  proportions.     Certainly  room.     '  Well,  my  little  sister,  how 

there  was  no    appearance  of  over-  goes  it?' said  the  Countess.     'Bad.' 

fatigue  or  lassitude  there.    He  looked  'Indeed!'     '  It  is  but  too  true.'   'De 

the  very  incarnation  of  good  cheer,  Noailles?'    'No.'    'Ha!  D'Algral- 

andhad  contrived  to  avert  from  his  ion?'  'Ton  deceive  yonrself.'  'Who 

own  person  all  vestige  of  those  cala-  then?'     'Philip  de  TttTemey,  tho 
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Chevalier  Maison  -  Rouge  T  *Ha!' 
cried  the  Countess,  '  then  I  am  lost !' 
and  she  sank  senseless  upon  the 
cushions/' 

"  Well  done,  Leon  tine !"  exclaimed 
De  la  Pailleterie ;  "  that  is  the  sev- 
enth chapter  I  have  composed  since 
morning.  Are  vou  fatigued,  my 
child?" 

"Very — ^very  weary,"  replied  the 
voice,  in  a  melancholy  cadence. 

"  You  shall  have  res*  soon.  Come 
hither.    Do  you  see  me  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  are  very  cruel !" 

"I  understand.  Cease  to  be  fa- 
tigued—I  wiU  it  1" 

"Ah!  thanks,  thanks!" 

"  Do  you  see  me  now  ?" 

"  I  do.    Oh,  how  handsome !" 

The  Marquis  caressed  his  whiskers. 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  At  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  near  the  Tuilleries*  gardens. 
Ah,  you  naught}*  man,  you  have  been 
smoking!" 

"Who  is  with  me?" 

"  A  poodle-dog,"  replied  the  voice. 
"  What  a  pretty  creature  !  he  is  just 
snapping  at  a  fly.  Come  here,  poor 
fellow!" 

The  poodle  gave  an  unearthly  yell, 
and  rushed  between  the  logs  of  lilonte- 
Christo,  thereby  nearly  capsizing  that 
extraordinarv  magician. 

"  Who  else?"  asked  the  Marquis. 

"  A  tall  man,  with  sandy- coloured 
hair.    La,  how  funny ! " 

"What  now?" 

"  I  am  laughing." 

"At  what?" 

"  At  his  dress." 

"  How  is  he  dressed  ?" 

"  In  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
a  white  hat,  and  such  odd  scarlet-and- 
yellow  trowsers!" 

I  stood  petrified.  It  was  quite 
true.  In  a  moment  of  abstraction  I 
had  that  moniiug  donned  a  pair  of 
integuments  of  the  MTavish  tartan, 
and  my  legs  were  of  the  colour  of  the 
flamingo. 

"  Is  he  handsome  ?  *' 

I  did  not  exactly  catch  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  That  will  do,  my  dear  Marquis," 
said  I,  returning  him  the  tnimpet.  "  I 
am  now  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
tnith  of  your  assertions,  and  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  man'ellons  fer- 
tility of  your  pen — I  beg  pardou— of 


your  invention.  Fny,  do  not  troible 
your  fair  Mend  any  ftuther  npon  mr 
account.  I  have  heard  quite  enonp 
to  satisfy  me  that  I  am  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  remarkable  man  in 
Europe." 

^  Foohl  this  is  a  mere  bagatdle. 
Any  man  might  do  the  same,  witii  a 
sli^t  smattering  of  the  oocnlt  acienoes. 
But  we  were  talking,  if  I  reooDect 
right,  about  moral  influence  and 
power.  I  maintain  that  the  authors 
of  romance  and  melodrama  are  the 
true  masters  of  the  age :  you,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  in  free-trade  and 
the  jargon  of  political  economy.  Is 
it  not  so?" 

"True.  We  started  from  that 
point." 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  like  to  see 
a  revolution?" 

"Not  on  my  account,  my  dear 
Marquis.  I  own  the  interest  of  the 
spectacle,  but  it  demands  too  great  a 
sacrifice." 

"  Not  at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  for  a  baukversememi  this 
spring,  as  I  seriously  believe  it  wonld 
tend  very  much  to  the  respectability 
of  France.  It  must  come  sooner  or 
later.  Louis  Philippe  ia  well  up  in 
years,  and  it  cannot  make  much  dif- 
ference to  him.  Besides,  I  am  tuped 
of  Guizot.  He  gives  himself  airs  «s 
an  historian  which  are  absolutely  ui- 
sufiferable,  and  France  can  submit  to 
it  no  longer.  The  only  doubt  I  enter- 
tain  is,  whether  this  ought  to  be  a 
new  ministry,  or  an  entire  dynastical 
change." 

"  You  are  the  best  judge.  For  my 
o^vn  part,  having  no  interest  in  tho 
matter  further  than  curiosity,  a  change 
of  ministers  would  satisfy  me.** 

"  Ay,  but  there  are  consideratioDS 
beyond  that.  Much  may  be  said  upoii 
both  sides.  There  is  danger  certunly 
in  organic  changes,  at  the  same  time 
wo  must  work  out  by  all  means  our 
full  and  legitimate  freedom.  What 
would  you  do  in  such  a  case  of  per* 
plexity  ?  " 

Victor  Hugo*s  simple  and  romantic 
method  of  deciding  between  hostile 
opinions,  as  exempUfied  in  his  valuable 
drama  of  Lucr^  Borgia,  at  once 
occurred  to  me. 

"  Are  you  quite  serious,**  said  I, 
"in  wishing  to  efTect  a  change  of 
some  kind  ?  " 
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"  I  am,"  said  the  Marqnis,  ■'  as 
resolnle  as  Promethens  on  the  Can- 
casns." 

"  Then,  aoppose  we  toas  for  it ;  and 
so  leave  the  (jnestion  of  a  new  cabinet 
or  djnastj  entirclj  to  the  arbitration 
of  fate?" 

"  A  good  and  a  pious  idea ! "  re- 
plied the  Marqais  dc  la  Pailleteiie. 
"  Here  is  a  five-franc  piece.  I  shall 
toss,  and  yon  shall  call." 

Up  went  the  dollar,  big  with  the 
fate  of  France,  twirling  in  the  even- 

" Heads  for  a  new  ministry!" 
cried  I,  and  the  coin  fell  chinking  on 
the  gravel.    Wo  both  mshcd  np. 

"It  is  t^lsl"  said  the  Marqab 
devoutly.  "Destiny!  thonhast  willed 
it,  and  I  am  bat  thine  inatmment. 
Farewell,  my  friend  ;  in  tea  days  you 
shall  hear  more  of  this.  Meantime, 
I  mnat  be  bnsy.  Poor  Leontinel 
thon  hast  a  heavy  taslt  before  thee !  " 

"  If  yon  are  going  homewards," 
said  I,  "permit  me  to  accompany  yon 
30  far.     Oar  way  lies  together." 
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"  Not  ao,"  replied  the  Marqnis 
tbougbtfiilly.  "I  dine  to-day  aX 
V^om-'s,  and  in  the  evening  I  must 
attend  the  Theatre  de  la  Forte  St 
Martin.  I  am  never  so  much  alono 
as  in  the  midst  of  excitement.  O 
France,  France  1  what  do  I  not  en- 
dure for  thee  I " 

So  saying,  Monle-Christo  extended 
hia  hand,  i^ich  I  wrung  affectionately 
within  my  own.  I  felt  proud  of  the 
link  which  bound -me  to  so  high  and 
elevated  a  being. 

"Ah,  my  friend!"  said  I,  "ab, 
my  friend!  there  is  yet  time  to 
pause.  Would  it  not  bo  wiser  and 
better  to  forego  this  enterpriao 
altogether?" 

"  Yon  forget,"  replied  the  other 
solfmuly.  "Destiny  has  willed  it- 
Gn,  let  ua  each  fulfil  oar  destiny  I " 

So  saying,  tliis  remarlcable  man 
tucked  the  poodle  under  his  arm,  and 
in  a  few  momenta  was  lost  to  my 
view  amidst  the  avenues  of  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuilieries. 


a 


Several  days  elapsed,  during  which 
Paris  miuntained  its  customary  tran- 
quillity. The  eye  of  a  stranger  coold 
have  observed  very  little  alteration  in 
ttie  demeanoar  of  the  populace  ;  and 
even  in  the  salons,  there  was  no  strong 
surmise  of  any  coming  event  of  im- 
portance. In  the  capital  of  France 
one  looks  for  a  revolution  as  quietly 
as  the  people  of  England  await  the 
advent  of  "  the  coming  man."  The 
event  b  always  prophesied— some- 
times apparently  upon  the  eve  of 
being  falftlled ;  but  the  failnres  are  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  inordinate 
disappointment.  In  the  Chamber 
there  were  some  growlinga  about  the 
Beform  banquet,  and  tlie  usual  vague 
threata  if  any  attempt  should  be  made 
to  coerce  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
but  these  demonstrations  had  been  so 
often  repeated,  that  nobody  had  faith 
in  any  aerioua  or  eritical  result. 

Little  Thiers,  to  be  sure,  blustered; 
and  Odillon  Barrot  aaaamed  pompons 
airs,  and  tried  to  loolc  lilie  a  Roman 
citizen, at  our  amall  patriotic  coamopo- 
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litan  reunions  ;  but  I  never  could  be- 
liuvethateithcrofthemwaath  orougiily 
in  eamcat.  We  all  know  the  game  thai 
is  played  in  Britmn,  where  the  doora 
of  the  ministerial  cabinet  are  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  a  Dutch 
clock.  When  it  is  fair  weather,  the 
ambitious  figm'o  of  Lord  John  Ruaaell 
is  seen  mounting  guard  on  the  out^dB 
— when  it  threatens  to  blow,  the  amall 
.sentry  retires,  and  makes  way  for  tbo 
Tiimwortb  grenadier,  Jtiat  so  was  it 
in  I'aris.  tioizot,  if  wheeled  from  hia 
perch,  was  expected  to  be  replaced 
by  the  smarter  and  more  enterprising 
Tliiers,  nod  slumbrous  Duchatel  by 
iho  broad-cheated  and  beetle-broived 

At  the  same  time,  I  could  not 
allo!;ether  shut  my  eyes  to  the  more 
active  atate  of  the  press.  I  do  not 
mean  to  aver  that  the  mere  political 
articles  exhibited  more  than  th^ur 
usual  vigour;  but  throughout  tbewhoie 
literature  of  the  day  there  ran  an  uo- 
der-cnrrent  of  revolutionary  feeling 
which  betokened  wonderftiimianimity. 
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Less  than  usual  was  said  about  Ma- 
rengo, Austerlitz,  or  even  the  three 
glorious  days  of  July.  The  minds  of 
men  were  directed  further  back,  to  a 
period  when  the  Republic  was  all  in 
all,  when  France  stood  isolated  amon^ 
the  nations,  great  in  crime,  and 
drunken  with  her  new-won  freedom. 
The  lapse  of  half  a  century  is  enough 
to  throw  a  sort  of  halo  around  the 
memory  of  the  veriest  villain  and  as- 
sassin. AVe  have  seen  Dick  Turpin 
and  Jack  Shcppard  exhumed  from 
their  graves  to  be  made  the  heroes  of 
modern  romance;  and  the  same  alche- 
my was  now  applied  to  the  honoured 
ashes  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  other 
patriots  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

All  this  was  done  very  insidiously, 
and,  I  must  say,  with  consummate 
skill.  Six  or  seven  simultaneous  ro- 
mances reminded  the  public  of  its 
tormer  immunity  from  rule,  and  about 
as  many  melodramas  denounced  utter 

Serdition  to  tyranny.  I  liked  the  fun. 
Ian  is  by  nature  a  revolutionary  ani- 
mal, especially  when  he  has  nothing 
to  losp  ;  and  it  is  needless  to  remark 
that  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of 
my  capital  was  invested  in  the  foreign 
funds. 

I  saw  little  of  my  friend  the  Mar- 
quis, beyond  meeting  him  at  the  usual 
promenades,  and  bowing  to  him  at 
the  theatres,  where  he  never  failed  to 
present  himself.  A  casual  observer 
would  have  thought  that  De  la  Paille- 
terie  had  no  other  earthly  vocation 
than  to  perambulate  Paris  as  a  mere 
votary  of  pleasui-e.  Once  or  twice, 
however,  towards  evening,  I  encoun- 
tered him  in  his  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  fire  in  his  eye, 
haste  in  liis  step,  and  a  settled  delibe- 
ration on  his  forehead ;  and  I  could 
not  help,  as  I  gazed  upon  him,  feeling 
transported  backwards  to  the  period 
of  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis. 

At  length  I  received  the  expected 
billet,  and  on  the  appointed  evening 
rendered  myself  punctually  at  liis 
house.  The  rooms  were  already  more 
than  half  filled  by  the  company. 

"  Are  the  Ides  of  ^March  come  ?  " 
said  I,  pressing  the  proffered  hand  of 
Monte-Christo. 

"Come — but  not  yet  over,"  he  re- 
plied. "  You  have  seen  the  new  play 
which  has  produced  such  a  marked 
sensation  ?  " 


"I  have.  Wonderful  production  I 
AVhoseisit?" 

A  mysterious  smile  played  npon  the 
lip  of  my  friend. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  a  countryman,  a  sympa- 
thiser ;  one  who,  like  you,  is  deairons 
that  our  poor  country  should  partici- 
pate in  the  blessings  of  the  British 
loom.  Mr  Hutton  Bagsby— Mr  Dwol- 
shunner." 

Bagsby  was  a  punchy  man,  with  a 
bald  head,  and  a  nose  which  betokened 
his  habitual  addiction  to  the  fiery 
grape  of  Portugal. 

* '  Servant,  sir  1 "  said  he.  "  Under- 
stand you're  a  free-trader,  supporter 
of  Cobdcn's  principles,  and  indinedto 
go  the  whole  hog.  Glad  to  see  a 
man  of  common  understanding  here. 
Damme,  sir,  when  I  speak  to  tiiese 
French  fellows  about  calico,  they 
begin  to  talk  about  fraternity;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  means  eating  frogs,  for  I 
don't  pretend  to  understand  their  oat- 
landish  gibberish." 

"  Every  nation  has  its  hobby,  you 
know,  Mr  Bagsby,"  I  replied.  "  We 
consider  ourselves  more  practical  than 
the  French,  and  stick  to  the  main 
chance  ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
occupied  with  social  grievances,  and 
what  they  call  the  rights  of  labour." 

"  Rights  of  labour  1"  exclaimed 
Bagsby.  "  Hanged  if  I  think  labour 
has  got  any  rights  at  all.  Blow  all 
protection!  say  I.  Look  after  the 
interests  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
let  capital  have  its  swing.  As  for 
those  confounded  working  fellows, 
who  cares  about  them  ?  We  don't, 
I  can  answer  for  it.  When  I  was  in 
the  League,  we  wanted  to  bring  com 
do^vn,  in  order  to  get  work  cheaper; 
and,  now  that  we've  got  it,  do  yon 
think  we  will  stand  any  robbidi 
about  rights  ?  These  French  feUows 
are  a  poor  set ;  they  don't  understand 
sound  commercial  prindples." 

"  Ha!  Lamorici^re ! "  said  omrhost, 
accosting  a  general  officer  who  j  oat  then 
entered  the  apartment;  "how  goes 
it  ?  Any  result  from  to-day*a  de- 
monstration at  the  Chamber?*' 

''Ma foil  I  should  say  there  is. 
The  banquets  are  forbidden*  There 
is  a  talk  about  impeaching  minlaten ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  artSDeiT- 
waggons  are  rumbling  thzongh  ue 
streets  in  scores." 
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oar  old  friend  Macidre  is  hoftt,  threwasuspidoa^lookatBags- 
iake  a  stand  ?  "  bj,  wbo  was  staring  him  in  tbo  face, 
inite  possible  that  the  re-  honoured  me  with  a  surrey,  and  then 
;entleman  may  try  it,"  said  edged  away  iulo  the  crowd,  1  felt 
landant,  regaling  himself  rather  curions  to  kuow  Bometfalag 
nch.  "  By  the  way,  the  more  about  him. 
Guard  must  turn  out  to-  '■  Pray,  my  dear  Marqnis,"  aaid  I, 
arly.  Tlie  rappel  will  be  ".  ^ho  may  this  Monaienr  Albert 
aybreak.     There  is  a  stir  be  ?  " 

the  Boulevards ;  and,  as  I        ''  Albert  t    Is  it  possible  that  you 

,  I  saw  the  people  in  thou-  do  not — but  I  forgot,     I  can  only  tell 

ing  the  evening  journals  by  you,  mow  cW.-that  this  MonMonr 

."  Albert  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  and 

ia  liberty  1 "   exclaimed  a  will  be  heard  of  hereafter  among  the 

emau,  who  had  been  listen-  ranks  of  the  people.    Yon  seem  to 

yto  the  General.     "Such  suspect  a  mystery?      Well,  well  I 

she  holds  her  bivonac  at  There    are    mysteries    in    all    great 

ythe  torch  of  reason;  and,  dramas,  aach  as  that  which  ia  aw 

rrow,  the  dawn  is  red  with  goi  ng  on  around  us ;  so,  for  the  pre- 

ness  of  the  sun  of  Aostcr-  sent,  you  must  be  content  to  knovr 
my  friend  as  simple  Albert,  oaener." 
"  Hanged  if  I  haven't  seen  that 
follow  in  tho  black  choker  before!" 
said  Mr  Bagaby;  "  or,  at  all  events, 

friend  is  great  to-night,"  I've  seen  his  double.       I  say,    Ur 

Monte-Chrislo ;  "and  he  Dnnahiiuner,  who  is  tho  chap  that 

eater  to-morrow.    If  Louis  came  iujiist  now?" 
elds,hemaybeprimemiuis-        ^' I  really  cannot  tell.  Mr  Bagsby. 

og  begins,  I  have  a  shrewd  Monte-Christo  calls  him  simply  Hr 

won't  be  any  where.     Ah,  Albert,  a  workman." 
Albert  I     welcome    from        "That's  their  fratoraity,!  SQppoaal 

We  have  been  expecting  If  I  thongbt  he  was  on  OTterativo, 

ome  time,  and  you  have  I'd  be  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  billy- 

t  a  moment  too  soon  1 "  roller.     But  it's  all  a  hoax.     Do  you 

lividnal  thus  accosted  was  know,  [  think  he  's  very  like  aoertoiu 

height,  advanced  age,  and  noble  —  " 

dy  dressed.      He  wore  a        Hero  an  aide-de-c.irap,  booted  and 

r  surtout,  trousers  of  plaid  spnrred,  dashed  into  the  apartment. 
I  the  lower  part  of  his  coun-        "  General !  vou  ai-e  wanted  imme- 

as  bnricd  in  the  folds  of  a  diately :  tho  emeute  has  begnn,  halC 

'at.    Tlie  features  were  re-  Paris  is  rushing  to  arms,  and  their 

;    and,  somehow  or  other,  arc  singing  the  Marseillaiso  througn 

that  I  had  seen  them  before,  the  streets ! " 

gray  eyes  rolled  restlessly  "  Any    thing    else  ?"    said  tho 

:heir    shaggy   pent-house  ;  General,  who,  with  inimitable  lanff 

I -bones  were  remarkably  fivid^   was   sipping    a    tnmbler  of 

;  a  deep  farrow  was  cut  on  orgeat. 
e  of  tho  month  ;  and  the        "  Guizot  has  resigned." 
sh  was  of  singular  confer-        "  Bravo  1"  cried  the  lilUe  gentiemRn 

emed  endowed  with  spon-  above  referred  to— and  he  cnt  a  capar 

fe_,  and  performed  a  series  that  might  have  done  credit  to  Vcstria. 

■dinary  mechanical  revolu-  "Bravo I    there  is  some  cliance  ft)r 

together,  the  appearance  of  capable  men  now." 
mpressed  me  with  the  idea        "I  was  told,"  continned  the  sida- 

,  ill-regidated  energy,  and  de-camp,    "a*  I  came    along,  Uiat 

itlesa  activity  which  is  em-  Connt  MoW  had  been  sent  for." 
the  mother  of  mischief.  "  Mole  1  bah  1   an  imbecao  1"  mut-  ^ 

ir  Albert  did  not  seem  very  teted  the  diminutive  atateaman.    "  H 

if  courting  attention.     Ho  was  not  worth  a  revointion  to  prodl' 

nked  than  replied  to  our  snch  a  misoraUa  result." 
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"  And  what  say  the  people?"  asked 
our  host. 

"  Ceia  ne  suffira  pas  !  " 

"  Ah^  les  bons  citoyens  !  Ah^  les 
braves  garqons !  Jelesconnais!^^  And 
here  the  candidate  for  office  executed 
a  playftd  pirouette. 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Lamorici^re, 
"  we  must  do  our  duty." 

"Which  is?"  interrupted  De  la 
Pailleterie. 

"  To  see  the  play  played  out,  at  all 
events,"  replied  the  military  patriot ; 
"  and  therefore,  messieurs,  I  have  the 
honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good 
evening." 

"  But  stop,  General,"  cried  two  or 
three  voices :  "what  would  you  advise 
us  to  do?" 

"In  the  first  place,  gentlemen," 
replied  the  warrior,  and  his  words 
were  listened  to  with  the  deepest  at- 
tention, "I  would  recommend  you, 
as  the  streets  are  in  a  disturbed  state, 
to  see  the  ladies  home.  That  duty 
performed,  you  will  probably  be 
guided  by  your  own  sagacity  and 
tastes.  The  National  Guard  will,  of 
course,  muster  at  their  quarters. 
Gentlemen  who  are  of  an  architectural 
genius  will  probably  be  gratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  several 
barricades  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  I  have  always  observed, 
that  behind  a  wall  of  this  description, 
there  is  little  danger  from  a  passing 
bullet.  Othere,  who  are  fond  of  fire- 
works, may  possibly  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  themselves  in  the 
pyrotechnic  art.  But  I  detain  yon, 
gentlemen,  I  fear  unjustifiably;  and 
as  I  observe  that  the  firing  has  be- 
gun, I  have  the  honour  once  more  to 
renew  my  salutations." 

And  in  fact  a  shai*p  fusillade  was 
heard  without,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  GcneraFs  harangue.  The  whole 
party  was  thrown  into  confusion; 
several  ladies  showed  symptoms  of 
fainting,  and  were  incontinently  re- 
ceived in  the  arms  of  their  respective 
cavaliers. 

The  aspiring  statesman  had  disap- 
peared. Whether  ho  got  under  a 
sofa,  or  up  the  chimney,  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  vanished  utterly  from 
my  eyes.  Monte-Christo  was  in  a 
prodigious  state  of  excitement. 

"  I  have  kept  my  word,  you  see," 
he  said:  "this  may  be  misconstrued 


in  history,  but  I  call  upon  yon  to  bear 
witness  that  the  revolution  was  a  tri- 
umph of  genius.  O  Fnuicel^  con- 
tinued he,  filling  his  pocket  with 
macaroons,  "  the  hour  of  thine  eman- 
cipation has  come ! " 

Observing  a  middle-aged  lady  mak- 
ing towards  the  door  without  male 
escort,  I  thought  it  incumbent  npon 
me  to  tender  my  services,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  nd- 
lant  Lamorici^i'e.  I  was  a  good  deal 
obstructed,  however,  by  Mr  Hatton 
Bagsby,  who,  in  extreme  alarm,  was 
cleaving  to  the  skirts  of  my  gar- 
ments. 

"  Can  I  be  of  the  slightest  assis- 
tance in  ofiering  my  escort  to  ma- 
dame  ?  "  said  I  with  a  respectful  bow. 

The  lady  looked  at  me  with  un- 
feigned suiprise. 

"Monsieur  mistakes,  I  believe," 
said  she  quietly.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks 
I  carry  a  fan.  Look  here" —  and  she 
exhibited  the  butt  of  an  enormous 
horse-pistol.  "The  authoress  of 
L^lia  knows  well  how  to  command 
respect  for  herself." 

"  George  Sand ! "  I  exclaimed  in 
amazement. 

"The  same,  monsieur;  who  will 
be  happy  to  meet  you  this  evening  at 
an  early  hour,  behind  the  barricade  of 
the  Rue  Montmartre." 

"  O  good  Lord  1 "  cried  Mr  Hntton 
Bagsby,  "  here  is  a  precious  kettie  of 
fish  I  They  are  firing  out  yonder  like 
mad;  they'll  be  breaking  into  the 
houses  next,  and  we'll  all  be  murdered 
to  a  man." 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr  Bags"^ ; 
this  is  a  mere  political  revolution,  lie 
people  have  no  animosity  whatever  to 
strangers." 

"Haven't  they?  I  wish  yom  had 
seen  the  way  the  waiter  looked  this 
morning  at  my  dressing  case.  Thcj*d 
tie  me  up  to  the  lamp-post  at  onoe  for 
the  sake  of  my  watch  and  seals !  And 
I  don't  know  a  single  word  of  thdr 
bloody  language.  I  wish  the  leaders 
of  the  League  had  been  hanged  before 
they  sent  me  here.'* 

"  What  I  then  you  are  here  npon  a 
mission  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  delegate,  as  they  call 
it.  0  Lord,  I  wish  somebody  would 
take  me  home ! " 

"Where  do  you  reside,  Mr 
Bagsby  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  know  the  name  of  the  they  nnderstood  us  better.    You  are 

street,  and  the  man  who  brought  me  in  difficulties.     Well,  I  will  assist, 

here  has  just  gone  away  with  a  gun!  Come  with  me..    You  may  depend 

Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?''  upon  the  honour  of  a  member  of  the 

I  really  felt  considerably  embar-  Institute.  Workman  as  I  am,  I  have 
rassed.  By  this  time  Monte-Christo  some  influence  here.  Come — ^is  it  a 
and  most  of  his  guests  had  departed,  bargain  ?  Only  one  caution,  gentle- 
and  I  knew  no  one  to  whom  I  could  men  :  remember  where  you  are,  and 
consign  the  unfortunate  and  terrified  that  the  watchwords  for  the  night  are 
free-trader.  I  sincerely  pitied  poor  fratemite^  egalite!  You  comprehend? 
Bagsby,  who  was  eminently  unfitted  Let  us  lose  no  time,  but  follow  me." 
for  this  sort  of  work ;  and  was  just  So  saying,  he  strode  to  the  door, 
about  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  my  Bagsby  said  not  a  word,  but 
own  apartments,  when  I  felt  mv  clutched  my  arm.  But  as  we  de- 
shoulder  touched,  and,  turning  rouncl,  scended  the  staircase,  he  muttered  in 
recognised  the  intelligent  though  sar-  my  ear  as  well  as  the  chittcring  of  his 
castic  features  of  Albert  the  ouvrier.  teeth  would  allow : — 

"  You  are  both  English  ?  "  he  said  "  It  is  him — ^I  am  perfectly  certain ! 

in  a  perfectly  pure  dialect.      "  Eh  Who  on  earth  would  have  believed 

bien,  I  like  the  English,  and  I  wish  this !    O  Lord  Harry  I 


CHAPTER  m. 
THB  BARRICADKS. 

The  streets  were  in  a  state  of  wild  it  is  true,  occasionally  went  by ;  but 

commotion.     Every  where  we  en-  these  did  not  seem  to  be  considered 

countered  crowds  of  truculent  working  as  part  of  the  nulitary  force,  nor  did 

fellows,  dressed  in  blouses  and  armed  they  take  any  active  steps  towards  the 

with  muskets,  who  were  pressing  to-  quelling  of  the  disturbance.  At  times, 

wards    the  Boulevards.     Sometimes  however,  the  sound  of  distant  filing 

they  passed  us  in  hurried  groups ;  at  warned    us    that   the    struggle  had 

other  times  the  way  was  iutorcepted  begun. 

by     a   regular    procession    bearing        Poor  Bagsby  clung  to  my  arm  in 

torches,  and  singing  the  war-hymn  of  a  perfect  pai'oxysm  of  fear.    I  had 

Marseilles.    Those  who  judge  of  the  cautioned  him,  as  we  went  out,  on  no 

physical  powers  of  the  French  people  account  to  open  his  lips,  or  to  make 

by  the  specimens  they   usually  en-  any  remarks  which  might  serve  to 

counter  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  are  betray  his  origin.    The  creature  was 

certain  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate,  quite  docile,  and  followed  in  the  foot- 

A  more  powerful  and    athletic  race  steps  of  Monsieur  Albert  like  a  lamb, 

than  the  workmen  is  scarcely  to  be  That   mysterious    personage    strode 

found  in  Europe ;  and  it  was  not,  I  boldly  forward,  chuckling  to  himself 

confess,  without  a  certain  sensation  as  he  went,  and  certainly  exhibited 

of  terror,  that  I  found  myself  launched  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  topo- 

into  the  midst  of  this  wild  and  uncon-  graphy  of  Paris.    Once  or  twice  wo 

troUable  mob,  whose  furious  gestures  were  stopped  and  questioned ;  but  a 

testified   to    their   excitement,    and  few  cabalistic  words  from  om*  leader 

whose  brawny  arms  were  bared,  and  solved  all  difficulties,   and  we  were 

ready  for  the  work  of  slaughter.  allowed  to  proceed   amidst    generd 

Considering  the  immense  military  and  vociferous  applause, 
force  which  was  known  to  be  stationed        At  length,  as  we  approached  the 

in  and  around  Paris,  it  seemed  to  me  teimination  of  a  long  and  narrow 

<]uite  mii'aculous  that  no  eficctive  de-  street,  we  heard  a  tremendous  shout- 

monstration  had  been  made.     Pos-  ing,  and  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 

sibly  the  troops  might  be  drawn  up  conflict. 

in  some  of  the  wider  streets  or  squares,        *^  Here  come  theMnnidpal  Guards !" 

but  hitherto  we  had  encountered  none,  cried  M.  Albert,  quickly.      ''These 

^veral  bodies  of  the  National  Guard,  fellows  fight  like  demons,  and  have  v 
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regard  for  the  persons  of  the  people. 
Follow  me,  gentlemen,  this  way,  and 
jspeedily,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
sliced  like  blanc-mange  !  '^ 

With  these  words  the  ouvrier  dived 
into  a  dark  lane,  and  we  lost  no  time 
in  following  his  example.  I  had  no 
idea  whatever  of  onr  locality,  bnt  it 
seemed  evident  that  we  were  in  one 
of  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris.  Every 
lamp  in  the  lane  had  been  broken,  so 
that  we  could  form  no  opinion  of  its 
character  from  vision.  It  was,  how- 
ever, ankle-deep  of  mud — a  circum- 
stance by  no  means  likely  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  my  glazed  boots. 
Altogether,  I  did  not  like  the  situa- 
tion; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
guarantee  as  to  M.  Albert^s  respecta- 
bility, implied  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Monte-Christo,  I  think  I  should 
have  preferred  trusting  myself  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Municipal 
Guard.  As  for  poor  Bagsby,  his 
teeth  were  going  like  castanets. 

"  You  seem  cold,  sir,"  said  Albert, 
in  a  deep  and  husky  voice,  as  wo 
reached  a  part  of  the  lane  apparently 
fenced  in  by  dead  walls.  "  This  is  a 
wild  night  for  a  Manchester  weaver 


to   be  wandering  in  the   streets  of    home." 


[April, 

Seine  below,  and  I  saw  the  bodies 
next  morning  in  the  MbrgiMJ^  with 
their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear  I" 

From  a  sh'ght  inteijectional  soimdy 
I  concluded  that  Bagsby  was  prayhig. 

*^  These,"  said  the  onvrier,  ^*tre 
the  walls  of  a  slaughter-house:  on 
the  other  side  is  the  shed  where  they 
ordinarily  keep  the  giiillotine.  Have 
you  seen  that  implement  yet,  Mr 
Bagsby?" 

^^ Mercy  on  ns,  no!"  groaned  tiid 
delegate.  "  Oh,  Mr  Alb^  whoever 
you  are,  do  take  us  oat  of  tiiis  plice» 
or  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  my  reasoDl 
If  you  want  my  watch,  say  bo  it 
once,  and,  upon  my  word,  yon  are 
heartily  welcome." 

'^  Harkye,  sirrah,"  said  MonaieBr 
Albert :  ^^  I  have  more  than  half  a 
mind  to  leave  you  here  all  night  for 
your  consunmiate  impertinence.  I 
knew  you  from  the  very  first  to  be  a 
thorough  poltroon ;  but  I  shall  find  a 
proper  means  of  chastising  you. 
Come  along,  sir ;  we  are  past  the 
lane  now,  and  at  a  place  where  your 
hands  may  be  better  employed  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  than  yonr  head 
ever  was  in  inventing  task-work  at 


Paris  1" 

"O  Lordl  you  know  me,  then?" 
gi'oaued  Bagsby,  with  a  piteous  ac- 
cent. 

"  Kuow  you?  ha,  ha  1"  replied  the 
other,  viiih  the  laugh  of  the  third  nif- 
fian  in  a  melodrama ;  "who  docs  not 
know  citizen  Bagsby,  the  delegate — 
Bagsby,  the  great  champion  of  the 
League — Bagsby,  the  millionnaire ! " 

*' It's  not  tnie,  upon  my  soul!" 
cried  Bagsby ;  **  I  am  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  haven't  a  hiuidred  pounds  in 
the  world  that  I  can  properly  call  my 
own." 

*'The  world  wrongs  you,  then," 
said  Albert ;  "  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
you  keep  up  the  delusion  by  canying 
so  much  bullion  about  vou.  I  should 
say,  now,  that  the  chahi  round  your 
neck  nmst  be  worth  some  fifty  louis." 

Bagsby  made  no  reply,  but  clutched 
my  ann  with  the  gi-asp  of  a  cockatoo. 

"  Tliis  id  a  veiy  dreaiy  place," 
continued  Albert,  in  a  tone  that 
might  have  (?nianato(l  from  a  sepul- 
chre. "  Last  winter,  throe  men  were 
robbed  and  murdered  in  this  very 
ge.    There  is  a  conduit  to  the 


We  now  emerged  Into  an  open 
court,  lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp.  It 
was  apparently  deserted,  bnt,  on  a 
low  whistle  from  Monsieur  Albert, 
some  twenty  or  thurty  individuals  in 
blouses  rushed  forth  from  the  door- 
ways and  surrounded  us.  I  own  I 
did  not  feel  remarkably  comfortable 
at  the  moment ;  for  althongfa  it  was 
clear  to  me  that  our  guide  had  merely 
been  amusing  himself  at  the  expense  of 
Bagsby,  the  apparition  of  his  confede- 
rates was  rather  sudden  and  startling. 
As  for  Bagsby,  ho  evidently  expected 
no  better  fate  than  an  immediate  con- 
duct to  the  block. 

^*  You  come  late,  mon  capitake^ 
said  a  bloused  veteran,  aimed  with  a 
mattock.  "  They  have  the  start  of 
us  already  in  the  Rue  des  Petits 
Champs." 

**  Never  mind,  grognard!  we  are 
early  enough  for  the  ball,"  said  M. 
Albert.  "  Have  yon  every  thing 
ready  as  I  desired  ?" 

"  All  ready— spades,  levers,  pick- 
axes, and  the  rest." 

"  Anns?" 

*^  Enough  to  serve  onr  pnfpoae^ 
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and  we  sball  soon  have  more.    Bat     iah  plun  John !    There's  nothing  like 


who  are  these  with  yon  ? 

"Frateniisera — two  bold  Engliah- 
,  who  are  readf  to  die  for  free- 


in!" 


"Fluent  tei  Anglaii,  et  U  ba$  Us 
tyrant!"  shonted  the  blouses. 

"  This  citizen,"  continued  Albert, 
indicating  the  unhappy  Bagsbjr,  "  ie 
a  Cobdenist  and  a  delegate.  lie  has 
sworn  to  remain  at  the  barricades 
until  the  last  shot  is  fired,  and  to 
plant  the  red  banner  of  the  ematici- 
pated  people  upon  its  summit,  ilu 
soul  is  thirsting  for  fraternity.  Bro- 
thers !  open  to  him  t( 


his  Livei  of  the  ChaacdioTa, 
don't  want,  however,  to  see  onr  Mend 
the  ddegate  absolutely  sacii&ced. 
Will  juu  di>  mu  [iio  I'avuLU'  tu  iuqiiirc 
fur  Mm  to-morrow  at  the  biirricade 
down  there?  I  will  answer  for  it  that 
he  dues  not  make  his  escape  before 
then ;  and  now  for  Lcdm  RolUn  1 " 

With  these  words,  and  a  friendly 
nod,  the  eccentric  artisan  departea, 
at  a  pace  which  showed  how  little  hie 
activity  had  been  impaired  by  years. 
summit.    His     Filled  with  painful  and    confiicting 
" — ""     '^  thonghta,  I  followed  the    course  of 

another  street  which  led  mo  to  the 


Hereupon  a  rcgalar  scramble  took  Hue  RivoU. 
place  for  the  carcass  of  Mr  Unltou        Here  I  had  a  capital  opporttmity 

Bagsby.    Never  surely  was  so  much  of   witnessing  the    progr^  of  the 

love  lavished  upon  any  hnraan  crea-  revolution.    The  street  was  crowded 

tnre.     Tatriot  after  patriot  bestowed  with  the  people  shouting,  yelling,  and 

on  him  the  full-flavoured  hug  of  fra-  huzzaing;  and  a.  large  body  of  the 

temity,  and  he  emerged  from  their  National  Guard,  drawn  up  immedi- 

grasp  very  much  in  the  tattered  con-  ately  in  Iront  of  mo,  seemed  to  be  iu 

dition  of  a  scarecrow.  high  favoar.    Indeed,  I  was  not  sur- 

"  Give  the  citizen  delegate  a  blonse  prised  at  this,  on  dlscoTering  that  the 

and  a  pickaxe,"  quoth  Albert,  "  and  officer  in  command  was  no  less  a  per- 

thcn  for  the  barricade.     You  have  son  than  my  illnstrious  friend  De  la 

your  orders — execute  them.   Up  with  Pailleterie.  He  looked  as  warlike  as  a 

the  pavement,  down  with  the  trees ;  Lybian  lion,  though  it  was  impossible 

fling  over  evciy  omnibus  and  cab  that  to  comgn^hend  what  particniar  section 

comes  iu  your  way,  and  fight  to  the  of  the  community  were  the  object*  of 

last  drop  of  your  blood  for  France  his  sublime  anger.     Indeed,  it  was 


and  lipr  freedom.    Away ! 

With  a  tremendous  shout  the  pat- 
riots ruslied  off,  hurrj-ing  Bagsby 
along  with  them.  The  untbrtnnalo 
L  ofl'ered  no  resistance,  but  the 


rather  dilticulc  to  know  what  the  gen- 
tlemen in  blouses  wanted.  Some 
were  shouting  for  reform,  as  if  that 
were  a  tangible  article  which  could  be 
handed  them  from  a  window ;  otiiers 
agony  depicted  on  liis    face    might     demanded  the  abdication  of  minislere 


e  melted  the  heart  of  a  mitlatone. 

Albert  remained  silent  until  the 
group  were  out  of  sight,  and  then 
burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  That  little  man,"  said  he,  "  wiU 
gather  some  useful  experiences  to- 
night that  may  last  him  as  long  as  he 
lives,  As  for  you,  Mr  Onnshunner, 
whose  name  and  person  are  well 
known  to  me,  I  presume  yon  have 
no  ambition  to  engage  in  any  such 
architectural  constructions?" 
-  I  modestly  acknowledged  my  aver- 
sion to  practical  masonry. 

"  AVeli,  then,"  said  the  onvrier,  "  I 
suppose  you  are  jierfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  yourself.  There  will 
be  good  fun  in  the  streets,  if  you 


rather  unreasonably  I  thought, 
smcc  at  that  moment  there  was  no 
vestige  of  s.  ministry  in  Trance ; 
whilst  the  most  practical  section  of 
the  mob  was  clamorous  for  the  head 
of  Guizot.  Presently  the  shakos  and 
bright  bayonets  of  a  large  detach- 
ment of  infantry  were  seen  approach- 
ing, amidst  vehement  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  Ligne  !  "  They  marched  up  to  the 
National  Guard,  who  still  maintained 
thoirranka.  The  leading  officer  looked 
puzzled. 

"  Who  are  these  ?  "  he  said,  point- 
ing with  his  sword  to  the  Guard. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
Monsieur,"  said  Monte -Christo,  step- 
ping forward,    "  that  these  are   the 


choose  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  it;  at    sevond  legion  of  the  National  Guard  I" 
thesr ■       ■'        ■    " --         ..■."—.-"---.- v.-^__.-._..,  .^... 
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"  Vive  la  Lignc ! "  reciprocated  the 
Marquis. 

Both  gcntlemeu  then  saluted,  and 
interchanged  snuff-boxes,  amidst  tre- 
mendous cheering  from  the  populace. 

"  And  who  are  these  ?  "  con  tinned 
the  officer,  pointing  to  the  blouses  on 
the  pavement. 

**  These  are  the  people,"  replied 
Monte- Christo. 

"  They  must  disperse.  My  orders 
arc  peremptory,"  said  the  regular. 

"  The  National  Guard  will  protect 
them .    Monsieur,  respect  the  people ! " 

"  They  must  disperse,"  repeated  the 
officer. 

**  They  shall  not,"  replied  Montc- 
Christo. 

The  moment  was  critical. 

**  In  that  case,"  replied  tlie  officer, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  shall  best  fulfil  my 
duty  by  wislung  Monsieur  a  good 
evening." 

"  You  are  a  brave  fellow ! "  cried 
the  Marquis,  sheathing  his  sabre; 
and  in  a  moment  the  warriors  were 
locked  in  a  brotherly  embrace. 

The  effect  was  electric  and  instan- 
taneous. "  Let  us  all  frateniise  !  " 
was  the  cry ;  and  regulars,  nationals, 
and  blouses,  rushed  into  each  others' 
arms.  The  union  was  complete.  Jacob 
and  Esau  coalesced  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  explanation.  Ammuni- 
tion was  handed  over  by  the  troops 
without  the  slightest  scruple,  and  in 
return  many  bottles  of  vin  ordinaire 
were  produced  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  militaiy.  No  man  who  witnessed 
that  scene  could  have  any  doubt  as  to 
the  final  result  of  the  movement. 

Presently,  however,  a  smart  fusil- 
lade wa^  heard  to  the  right.  The  cry 
arose,  *'  They  are  assassinating  the 
people !  to  the  barricades !  to  the 
barricades ! "  and  the  whole  multi- 
tude swept  vehemently  forward  to- 
wards the  place  of  contest.  Unfortu- 
nately,  in  my  anxiety  to  behold  the 
rencontre  in  which  my  friend  bore,  so 
distinguished  a  part,  I  had  pressed  a 
little  further  forwards  than  was  pni- 
dent,  and  I  now  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  an  infuriated  gang  of  work- 
men, and  urged  irresistibly  onwards 
to  the  nearest  barricade. 

*'Thou  hast  no  arms,  comrade ! " 

cried  agigantic  butcher,  who  strode  be- 

1  armed  with  an  enormous  axe  ; 

-take  this ; ''  and  he  thnist  a 


sabre  into  my  hand ;  ^'  take  this,  and 
strike  home  for  la  Pairie  !  " 

I  muttered  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  gift,  and  tried  to  look  as  like 
a  patriot  as  possible. 

"  Tete  de  Eobespierre  !  "  cried 
another.  "  This  is  better  than  pay- 
ing taxes  !  A  has  la  Garde  Mwud- 
pale  !  a  has  tous  les  tyrans  I " 

''  Tete  de  Brissotr  exclaimed  I,  m 
return,  thinking  it  no  unwise  plan  to 
invoke  the  Manes  of  some  of  the  ear- 
lier heroes.  This  was  a  slight  mis- 
take 

''' Quoi?  Girondinf'  cried  the 
butcher,  with  a  ferodons  scowL 

*'  Non ;  corps  de  Marat  / "  I 
shouted. 

^^  Bon!  embrassez-moi  done,  coma' 
radeT^  said  the  butcher,  and  so  we 
reached  the  barricade. 

Hei-e  the  game  was  going  on  iu 
earnest.  The  barricade  had  been 
thrown  up  hastily  and .  imperfectly, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  the  Moni- 
cipalG  uard — who,  by  the  way,behaved 
throughoutwith  much  intrepidity— was 
attempting  to  dislodge  the  rioters.  In 
fact,  they  had  almost  succeeded.  Some 
ten  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  perch- 
ed upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  had  been 
shot  down,  and  no  one  seemed  anxious 
to  supply  their  place  on  that  bad  emi- 
nence. In  vain  my  friend  the  butcher 
waved  his  axe,  and  shouted  "  En 
acantr^  A  considerable  number  of 
voices,  indeed,  took  up  the  cry,  but  a 
remarkable  reluctance  was  exhibited 
in  setting  the  salutary  example.  A 
few  minutes  more,  and  the  passage 
would  have  been  cleared ;  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  from  the  interior  of  a  cabri- 
olet, which  foimed  a  sort  of  parapet  to 
the  embankment,  emerged  a  ghastly 
figure,  streaming  with  gore,  and 
grasping  the  drapeau  rouge.  I  never 
was  more  petrified  in  my  life — there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  man — it  was 
Ilutton  Bagsby  I 

For  a  moment  he  stood gazingupon 
the  tossing  multitude  beneath.  There 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  even  the  BfA- 
diers,  awed  by  his  intrepidity,  fore- 
bore  to  lire.  At  last,  however,  they 
raised  their  muskets;  when,  with  a 
hoarse  scream,  Bagsby  leaped  firom 
the  baiTicade,  and  alighted  uniijured 
on  the  street.  Had  Mars  descended 
in  person  to  lead  the  insurrection,  he 
could  not  have  done  better. 
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**  Ah^  le  brave  Anglais  /  Ah^  le  de- 
pute hUrepide  I  A  la  recousse  !  *'  was 
the  cry,  and  a  torrent  of  human  beings 
rnshed  headlong  over  the  banicade. 

No  power  on  earth  cocdd  have  re- 
sisted that  terrific  charge.  The  Muni- 
cipal Guards  were  scattered  like  chaff 
before  the  wind ;  some  were  cut  down, 
and  others  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
ranks  of  the  Nationals.  Like  the  rest, 
I  had  leaped  the  embankment ;  but 
not  being  anxious  to  distinguish  my- 
self in  single  combat,  I  paused  at  the 
spot  where  Bagsby  had  fallen.  There 
I  found  the  illustrious  delegate  stretch- 
ed upon  the  ground,  still  grasping  the 
glorious  colours.  I  stooped  down  and 
examined  the  body,  but  I  could  dis- 


cover no  wound.  The  blood  that  stain  - 
ed  his  forehead  was  evidently  not  hi.s 
own. 

I  loosened  his  neckcloth  to  give  him 
air,  but  still  there  were  no  signs  of 
animation.  A  crowd  soon  gathered 
around  us — the  victors  were  returning 
from  the  combat. 

.  "  He  will  never  fight  more  I "  said 
the  author  of  the  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
whom  I  now  recognised  among  the 
combatants.  ^^  Ho  has  led  us  on  for 
the  last  time  to  victory  I  Alas  for  the 
adopted  child  of  France!  Un  vrcU 
heros  !  11  est  mort  sur  le  champ  de  ba- 
taille !  Messieurs,  I  propose  that  we 
decree  for  our  departed  comrade  the 
honours  of  a  public  funeral !  *^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TUILLKRIXS. 


"  How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day, 
Mr  Bagsby?  "  said  I,  as  I  entered  the 
apartment  of  that  heroic  individual  on 
the  following  morning;  "you  made  a 
very  close  shave  of  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
Engine  Sue  wanted  to  have  you 
stretched  upon  a  shutter,  and  earned 
in  procession  as  a  victim  through  all 
the  streets  of  Paris." 

"  Victim  indeed !  "  replied  Bagsby 
manipulating  the  small  of  his  back, 
**  I've  been  quite  enough  victimised 
already.  Hanged  if  I  don't  get  that 
villain  Albert  impeached  when  I  reach 
England,  that's  all  I  I  worked  among 
them  with  the  pickaxe  till  my  arms 
were  nearly  broken,  and  the  only 
thanks  I  got  was  to  be  shot  at  like  a 
popinjay." 

"Nay,  Mr  Bagsby,  you  have 
covered  yourself  with  glory.  Every 
one  says  that  but  for  you  the  bani- 
cade would  inevitably  have  been  car- 
ried." 

"  They  might  have  carried  it  to  the 
infernal  regions  for  aught  that  I 
cared,"  replied  Bagsby.  •'  Catch  me 
fratei-nismg  again  with  any  of  them  ; 
a  disreputable  set  of  scoundrels  with 
never  a  shirt  to  their  back." 

**  You  forget,  my  dear  sb-,"  said  I : 
**  Mr  Cobden  is  of  opinion  that  they 
are  the  most  affectionate  and  domes- 
ticated people  on  the  face  of  the 
xsarth." 

"Did  Cobden "say  that?"   cried 


Bagsby :  ^'  then  he*s  a  greater  hum- 
bug than  I  took  him  to  be,  and  that 
is  saying  not  a  little.  He*ll  never 
get  anoUier  testimonial  out  of  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  pray,  how  did  I 
come  here?" 

"  Why,  you  were  just  about  to  be 
treated  to  a  public  funeral,  when  ver}' 
fortunately  you  exhibited  some  symp- 
toms of  resuscitation,  and  a  couple  of 
hairy  patriots  carried  you  to  my  lodg- 
ings. Your  exertions  had  been  too 
much  for  you.  I  must  confess,  Mr 
Bagsby,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were 
so  bloodthirsty  a  personage." 

"Me  bloodthh^ty! "  cried  Bagsby, 
"  Lord  bless  you !  I  am  like  to  faint 
whenever  I  cut  myself  in  shaving. 
Guns  and  swords  are  my  perfect  abo- 
mination, and  I  don't  think  I  could 
bring  myself  to  fire  at  a  sparrow." 

"  Come,  come !  you  do  yourself  in- 
justice. I  shall  never  forget  the  bril- 
liant manner  in  which  you  charged 
down  the  barricade.*- 

"All  lean  tell  yon  is,  that  I  was  den- 
cedly  glad  to  hide  myself  in  one  of  the 
emptycoaches.  But  when  a  bullet  came 
splash  through  the  pannel  within  two 
inches  of  my  ear,  I  found  the  place  was 
getting  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  scram- 
bled out.    I  had  covered,  myself  with 
one  of  their  red  rags  bv  way  of  o 
cealment,  and  I  snp]        [  bron 
out  with  me.    As  to  ji 
you  will  allow  it  was  fuu  i 
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that,  when  fifty  fellows  were  taking  a 
deliberate  aim  with  their  guns." 

"  Yon  are  too  modest,  Mi*  Bagsby ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  your  dis- 
claimers, you  haye  gained  a  niche  in 
history  as  a  hero.  But  come ;  this  may 
be  a  busy  day,  and  it  is  already  late. 
Do  you  think  you  can  manage  any 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  ril  tiy,"  said  Bagsby  ;  and,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  did. 

Our  meal  concluded,  I  proposed  a 
ramble,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  of  which  both  of  ns 
were  thoroughly  ignorant.  Bagsby, 
however,  was  extremely  adverse  to 
leaving  the  house.  He  had  a  strong 
impression  that  he  would  be  again  kid- 
napped, and  pressed  into  active  ser- 
vice ;  in  which  case  he  positively 
affiiTncd  that  he  would  incontinently 
give  up  the  ghost. 

"  Can't  yon  stay  comfortably  here," 
said  he,  "  and  let's  have  a  little  bot- 
tled porter  ?  These  foreign  chaps  can 
surely  fight  their  own  battles  without 
you  or  me ;  and  that  leads  me  to  ask 
if  you  know  the  cause  of  all  this  dis- 
turbance. Hanged  if  I  understand 
any  thing  about  it ! " 

**  I  believe  it  mainly  proceeds  from 
the  King  having  forbidden  some  of 
the  deputies  to  dine  together  in 
public." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  cried  Bagsby: 
"  what  an  old  fool  he  must  be !  Bio  wed 
if  I  wouldn't  have  taken  the  chair  in 
person,  and  sent  them  twelve  dozen 
of  champagne  to  drhik  my  health." 

*'  Kings,  jMr  Bagsby,  are  rarely 
endowed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
such  sagacity  as  yours.  But  really  we 
must  go  furth  and  look  a  little  about 
us.  It  is  ])ast  mid-day,  and  I  cannot 
hear  any  tiring.  You  may  rely  upon 
it  that  the  contest  has  been  settled  in 
one  way  or  another — either  the  people 
have  been  appeased,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  the  troops  have  sided  with  them. 
We  must  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
infonnation." 

*'  You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said 
Bagsby,  ''  but  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I'm  oil'  for  Havre  this  blessed  after- 
noon." 

' '  My  dearsir,  you  cannot.  No  pass- 
ports can  be  obtained  just  now,  and 
the  mob  has  taken  up  the  rail- 
roads." 

*' What  an  idiot  I  was  ever  to  come 


here  I"  groaned  B«gsl^.  **  Mercy  on 
me !  most  I  continue  In  this  dot  of 
thieves,  whether  I  will  or  no  ?  " 

^^  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  altematiye. 
But  you  judge  the  Parisians  too 
hastily,  Mr  Bagsby.  I  pereeiTe  tbcj 
have  respectM  your  watch.** 

'^  Ay,  but  yon  heard  what  that  chap 
said  about  the  slanghter-honselane.  1 
declare  he  almost  frightened  me  into 
fits.    But  where  are  yon  gomg?" 

^*  Out,  to  be  sure.  If  yon  choose  to 
remain — ^^ 

^^Notl.  Who  knows  bnt  they  may 
take  a  fancy  to  seek  for  me  here,  and 
carry  me  away  again  1  I  won't  put 
with  the  only  Englishman  I  know  hi 
Paris,  though  I  thmk  it  wonld  be  moie 
sensible  to  remain  quietly  where  we 
are." 

We  threw  ourselves  into  the  stream 
of  people  which  was  rapidly  setting  in 
towai'ds  the  Tuilleries.  Great  events 
seemed  to  have  happened,  or  at  all 
events  to  be  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
The  troops  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
They  had  vanished  from  the  dty  like 
magic. 

''  Bon  jour,  Citoyen  Bagsby,**  said 
a  harsh  voice,  immediately  behind  ns. 
^^  I  hear  high  accounts  of  yonr  valour 
yestenlay  at  the  barricades.  Allow 
me  to  congratulate  yon  on  yonr  first 
revolutionary  experiment.** 

^^  I  turned  round,  and  encountered 
the  sarcastic  smile  of  M.  Albert  the 
ouvrier.  He  was  rather  better  dressed 
than  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
had  a  tricolored  sash  bound  around  his 
waist.  With  him  was  a  crowd  of 
persons  evidently  in  attendance. 

^^  Should  you  like,  Mr  Bagsby,  to 
enter  the  ser\ice  of  the  Republic?  for 
such,  I  have  the  honour  to  iiiform  you, 
France  is  now,**  continued  the 
ouvrier.  **  We  shall  need  a  few  prac- 
tical heads —  ** 

"  Oh  dear !  I  knew  what  it  would 
all  come  to ! "  groaned  Bagsby. 

^^  JDon't  misapprehend  me— I  mean 
heads  to  assist  us  in  our  new  com- 
mercial arrangements.  Now,  as  free- 
trade  has  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  in  Britain,  perhaps  you  would 
not  object  to  communicate  some  of 
your  experiences  to  AL  Cr^mienx, 
who  is  now  my  colleague  ?  ** 

''  Your  colleague,  M.  Albert  ?** 
said  I. 

*^  Exactly  so.     I  have  the  honoor 
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to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
Tisional  Grovermnent  of  France.'' 

^^  Am  I  in  my  senses  or  not  ?  " 
mnttered  Bagsby.  "  Oh,  sir,  whoever 
yon  are,  do  be  a  good  fellow  for  once, 
and  let  me  get  home !  I  promise  yon,  I 
shall  not  say  a  word  abont  this  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.'' 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  lay  any 
restraint  upon  your  freedom  of  speech, 
Mr  Bagsby.  So,  then,  I  conclude 
yon  refuse?  Well,  be  it  so.  After 
all,  I  daresay  Crdmienx  will  get  on 
yery  well  without  you." 

*'  But  pray,  M.  Albert— one  word," 
said  I.  "  You  mentioned  a  re- 
public —  " 

"I  did.  It  has  been  established 
for  an  hour.  Louis  Philippe  has  ab- 
dicated, and  in  all  probability  is  by 
this  time  half  a  league  beyond  the 
barrier.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
came  down  with  her  son  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  I  reaUy  believe 
there  would  have  been  a  regency ;  for ' 
the  gallantry  of  France  was  moved, 
and  Barrot  was  determined  on  the 
point.  Little  Ledru  Rollin,  however, 
saved  us  from  half  measures.  Rollin 
is  a  clever  fellow,  witJi  the  soul  of  a 
Robespierre ;  and,  seeing  how  mat- 
ters were  likely  to  go,  he  quietly 
slipped  to  the  door,  and  admitted  a 
select  number  of  our  friends  from  the 
barricaded.  That  put  a  stop  to  the 
talking.  You  have  no  idea  how  quiet 
gentlemen  become  in  the  presence  of 
a  mob  with  loaded  muskets.  Their 
hearts  failed  them ;  the  deputies  gra- 
dually withdrew,  and  a  republic  was 
proclaimed  by  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people.  I  am  just  on  my  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assist  in  consoli- 
dating the  government." 

"  Bon  voyagcy  M.  Albert !" 

"  Oh,  we  shall  do  it,  sure  enough  I 
But  here  we  are  near  the  Tuilleries. 
Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  would  like 
to  enjoy  the  amusements  which  are 
going  on  yonder,  and  to  drink  pros- 
perity to  the  new  Republic  in  a  glass 
of  Louis  Philippe's  old  Clos  Vougeot. 
If  so,  do  not  let  me  detain  you. 
Adieu  1"  And,  with  a  spasmodic 
twitch  of  his  nose,  the  eccentric 
ouvrier  departed. 

"  Well  1  what  things  one  does  see 
abroad,  to  be  sure  I "  said  Bagsby :  "  I 
recollect  him  quite  well  at  the  time  of 
the  Reform  BiU— ^' 
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"  Hush,  my  dear  Bagsby !"  said  I, 
"This  is  not  the  moment  nor  the 
place  for  any  reminiscences  of  the 
kind." 

Certainly  the  aspect  of  what  was 
going  forward  in  front  of  the  Tuilleries 
was  enough  to  drive  all  minor  me- 
mories from  the  head  of  any  man.  A 
huge  bonfire  was  blazing  in  the  midst 
of  the  square  opposite  the  Place  du 
Carrousel,  and  several  thousands  of 
the  populace  were  dancing  round  it 
like  demons.  It  was  fed  by  the  royal 
carriages,  the  furniture  of  the  state- 
rooms, and  every  combustible  article 
which  could  in  any  way  be  identified 
with  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  windows 
of  the  palace  were  flung  open,  and 
hangings,  curtains,  and  tapestries  of 
silk  and  golden  tissue,  were  pitched 
into  the  square  amidst  shouts  of  glee 
that  would  have  broken  the  heart  of 
an  upholsterer.  It  was  the  utter  reck- 
lessness of  destruction.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  there  was  a  certain  appearance 
of  honesty  preserved.  The  people 
might  destroy  to  any  amount  they 
pleased,  but  they  were  not  permittd 
to  appropriate.  The  man  who  smashed 
a  mirror  or  shattered  a  costly  vase 
into  flinders  was  a  patriot,  —  he  wfaO' 
helped  himself  to  an  inkstand  was 
denounced  as  an  ignominious  thief. 
I  saw  one  poor  devil,  whose  famished 
appeai'ance  bore  miserable  testimony 
to  his  poverty,  arrested  and  searched^ 
a  pair  of  paste  buckles  was  founa 
upon  him,  and  he  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  gardens,  and  shot  by 
a  couple  of  gentlemen  who,  five 
minutes  before,  had  deliberately  slit 
some  valuable  pictures  into  ribbons  t 
Every  moment  the  crowd  was  receiv- 
ing accession  from  without,  and  the 
bonfire  materials  from  within.  At 
last,  amidst  tremendous  acclamations« 
the  throne  itself  was  catapulted  into 
the  square,  and  the  last  symbol  of 
royalty  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

The  whole  scene  was  so  extremely 
uninviting  that  I  regretted  having^ 
come  so  far,  and  suggested  to  Bagsby 
the  propriety  of  an  immediate  retreat. 
This,  however,  was  not  so  easy^ 
Several  of  the  citizens  who  were  now 
dancing  democratic  polk&s  round  the 
embers,  had  been  very  active  parti- 
sans at  the  barricade  on  the  evening 
before,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it- 
recognised  their  revivified  champiov 
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"  Trots  milk  rogno7i8  r^  exclaimed 
my  revolutionary  friend  the  bntcher, 
*^Lcre^s  tlie  brave  little  Englishman 
that  led  us  on  so  gallantly  against  the 
^lunicipal  Guard!  How  is  it  with  thee, 
my  fire-eater,  my  stout  swallower  of 
bullets  ?  Art  thou  sad  that  there  is 
no  more  work  for  thee  to  do  ?  Cheer 
up,  citizen !  we  shall  be  at  the  fron- 
tiers before  long;  and  then  who  knows 
but  the  Republic  may  reward  thee  with 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France!" 

**  Plus  de  marcchattx  r  cried  a 
truculent  chiffonier,  who  was  trucu- 
lently picking  a  marrow-bone  with  his 
knife.  "  Such  fellows  are  worth  no- 
thing except  to  betray  the  people. 
I  waited  to  have  a  shot  at  old  Soult 
yesterday,  but  the  rascal  would  not 
show  face!" 

"  Never  mind  him,  citizen,"  said  the 
butcher,  "  we  all  know  Perc  Ponime- 
de-tciTe.  But  thou  lookest  pale !  Ai*t 
thirsty  ?  Come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  thee  where  old  Macairc  keeps 
his  cellar.  France  will  not  grudge  a 
flask  to  so  brave  a  patriot  as  thyself." 

"  Ay,  ay !  to  the  cellar — to  the 
cellar !"  exclaimed  some  fifty  voices. 

"  Silence,  vies  enfans ! "  cried  the 
butcher,  who  evidently  had  already 
reconnoitred  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
tenanean  vaults.  **  Let  us  do  all 
things  in  order.  As  Citizen  Lamartine 
remarked,  let  virtue  go  hand  in  hand 
with  liberty,  and  let  us  apply  ourselves 
seriously  to  the  consummation  of  this 
gi'cat  work.  We  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fraternising  with  the  world. 
We  s(?e  amongst  us  an  Englishman 
who  Ijist  night  devoted  his  tremendous 
energies  to  France.  We  thought 
he  had  fallen,  and  were  about  to  give 
him  public  honoui-s.  Let  us  not  be 
more  unmhidfiU  of  the  living  than  the 
dead.  Here  he  stands,  and  I  now 
propose  that  he  be  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  peoi)le  to  the  royal — 
jfestti — I  mean  the  republican  cellar, 
and  that  we  there  drink  to  the  con- 
fusion of  all  rank,  and  the  union  of  all 
nations  in  the  bonds  of  universal 
brotherhood !" 

"Agi-eed!  agi'eed!"  shouted  the 
mob ;  and  for  the  second  time  Bagsby 
inulenvent  the  ceremony  of  entire 
fraternisation,  lie  was  then  hoisted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  half- 
dozen  patriots,  notwithstanding  a 
melancholy  howl,  by  which  he  intend- 


ed to  express  disapprobatkm  of  the 
whole  proceeding.  I  was  pressed  into 
the  service  as  interpreter,  and  took 
care  to  attribute  his  disdaimer  solelj 
to  an  excess  of  modesty. 

^^  Thou  also  wort  at  the  barricade 
last  night,"  said  the  bntcher.  ''  Thos, 
too,  hast  struck  a  blow  forFruce. 
Come  along.  Let  us  cement  with 
wine  the  fraternity  that  originated  in 
blood  I " 

So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  my  aim, 
and  wo  all  rushed  towards  the  Tuil- 
leries.  I  would  have  given  a  trifle  to 
to  have  been  lodged  at  that  moment 
in  the  filthiest  tenement  of  the  Cow- 
caddens ;  but  any  thing  like  resistance 
was  of  course  utteriy  ont  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  wo  thronged,  a  tamoltnoos 
rabble  of  men  and  women,  throngii 
the  portal  of  the  Kings  of  France, 
across  the  halls,  and  alonff  the  galleries, 
all  of  them  bearing  already  lamentable 
marks  of  violence,  outrage,  and  dese- 
cration. Here  was  a  picture  of  Louis 
Philippe,  a  masterpiece  by  Horace 
Yemet,  literally  riddled  with  balls; 
there  a  statue  of  some  prince,  de- 
capitated by  the  blow  oi  a  hammer; 
and  in  another  place  the  fragments  of 
a  magnificent  vase,  which  had  been 
the  gift  of  an  emperor.  Crowds  of 
people  were  sitting  or  lying  in  the 
state  apartments,  eating,  drinking, 
smoking,  and  singing  obscene  ditticSi 
or  wantonly  but  deliberately  pursnioff 
the  work  of  dismemberment.  And 
but  a  few  hours  before,  this  had  been 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  the  Barri- 
cades ! 

Do^vn  we  went  to  the  cellars,  whidi 
by  this  time  were  tolerably  clear,  as 
most  of  the  previous  visitors  had  pre- 
fened  the  plan  of  enjoying  the  ab- 
stracted iluid  in  the  upper  and  loftier 
apai-tments.  But  such  was  not  the 
view  of  Monsieur  Destripes  the 
butcher,  or  of  his  friend  Fomme- 
de-terre.  These  experienced  bac- 
chanals preferred  rcmainmg  at  head- 
quarters,  on  the  principle  that  the 
seance  ought  to  be  declared  perma- 
nent. Bagsby,  as  the  individual  least 
competent  to  enforce  order,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  seated  upon 
a  kilderkin  of  Bordeaux,  with  a 
spigot  as  the  emblem  of  authority. 
Then  began  a  scene  of  brutal  and 
undisguised  revelry.  Casks  wero 
tapped  for  a  single  sample,  and  their 
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coutents  nllowed  to  run  out  in  streams  the  noble  eeiliug  of  ti  palace  ?    ThU 

upon  the  floor.   Bottles  were  sraaaiied  much  Ihadgotbered,  that  all  the  royal 

iu    conseqncnce    of    the    exceeding  family  bad  not  succeeded  in  making 

scarcity  of  cork-screws,  and  the  finest  their  escape.    Some  of  the  ladie-s  bad 

vintage  of  llie  CSte    d'Or    and    of  been  seen,  with  no  protectoi-s  by  their 

Champagne,  were  poured  like  water  side,  shrieking  In  the  midat  of  the 

down  throats  hitherto  unconscious  of  crowd ;  but  the  cry  of  woe  was  that 

any  such  generous  beverage.  day  too  general  to  attract  attention, 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  what  fol-  and  it  seemed  that  the  older  chivalry 

lowed— indeed  I  conld  not  possibly  of  France  bad  passed  awnj-.    Where 

do  justice  to  the  eloiinence  of   M.  was  the  bosband  at  the  hour  when 

Tomme-de-terre,  or  the  accomplish-  the  wife  was  etmggling  in  that  ront 

ments  of  several  jMusardet^  who  had  of  terror? 

accompanied  as  in    our  espedition,  I  turned  into  a  side  passage,  and 

and  now  favoured  us  with    sundry  opened  another  door.     It  was  a  small 

erotic  ditties,  popnlar  in  the  Fanbourg  room  which  apparently  had  escaped 

StAnteine.    With  these  ladies  Bagsby  observation.    Everything  here  bore 

seemed  very  popular:   Indeed,   I  hey  token  of  the  pnrity  of  feminine  taste. 

had  formed  themselves  into  a  sort  of  The  little  bed  was  qntouched  :  there 

body-gnard  around  bis  person.  wereflowersin  the  window,  abreviary 

Sick  of  the  whole  scene,  I  availed  upon  the  table,  and  a  crucifix  sus- 

TOjself  of  the    first   opportunity    to  pended  on  the'wall.    The  poor  yonng 

escape  from  that  tainted  atmosphere ;  inmate  of  tbis  place  had  been  also 

and,   after    traversing   most   of  the  summoned  from  her  sanctuary,  never 

J  stale  apartments,audseveralcorridors,  more  to  enter  it  again.    As  I  came 

I  fonnd  myself  In  a  part  of  the  palace  in,  a  little  bird  In  a  cage  raised  a  loud 

■which  had  evidently  been  occnpiert  by  twittering,  and  began  to  beat  itself 

some  of  those  who  wei-e  now  fleeing  against  the  wires.     Tlie   seed-box 

as  exiles  towards  a  foreign  land.    The  was  empty,  and  the  last  drop  of  water 

hand  of  the  spoiler  also  had  been  here,  had  been  finished.    In  a  revolntlon 

bnt  he  was  gone.    It  was  a  miserable  sueh  as  this,  it  is  the  fate  of  favourites 

thing   to  witness  the   desolatiot>  of  to  be  neglected, 

these  apartments.    The  bed  whereon  The  poor  thing  was  perishing  of 

n  princess  had  lain  the  night  before,  bnnger.     I  bad  no  food  to  give  it, 

was  now  tossed  and  tumbled  by  some  but  I  opened  the  cage  and  the  irindow, 

rude  raffian,  the  cnrtains  were  torn  and  set  it  free.     With  a  shi-ill  note  of 

down,    the    gardes -de- robe    broken  joy,  it  darted  off  to  the  trees,  happier 

open,    and    a    hundred    articles    of  than  its  mistress,  now  thrown  npon 

female    apparel    and     luxory    wore  the  mercy  of  a  rude  and  selfish  world, 

scattered  carelessly  upon  the  floor.  I  looked  down  npon  the  scene  beneath. 

Tlic  setting  sun  of  Febmary  gleamed  The  river  was  flowing  tranquilly  to 

through   the   broken    windows,   and  the  sea ;    the  first  breoKCS  of  spring 

rendered  the  heartless  work  of  spolia-  were  moving  throagh  the  trees,  just 

tlon  more  distinct  and  apparent.     I  beginning  to  bni^on  and  expand ; 

picked  up  one  handkerchief,  still  wet,  the  son  was  sinking  amidst  the  goblen 

It  might  be  with  tears,  and  on  the  elouds  Iranqnitly — no  sign  in  heaven 

comer  of  it  was  embroidered  a  royal  or  earth  betokened  that  on  that  day 

cypher.  a  mighty  monarchy  bad  fallen.    The 

I,  who  was  not  an  insurgent,  almost  roar  of  Paris  was  hushed  ;  the  work  of 

fdt  that,  in  penetrating  through  those  desolation  was  over;  and  on  themor- 

rooms,  I  was  doing  -violence  to  the  row,  its  first  day  would  dawn  upon 

sanctity  of  misfortnne.   Where,  on  the  the  infant  Hepnblic. 

coming  night,  might  rest  the  head  of  "May  Heaven  shelter  the  nufbr- 

lier  who,  a  few  houra  before,  bad  lain  tiinate  I"  I  exclaimed;  "  and  may  my 

upon  that  pillow  of  down  ?    For  the  native  land  bo  long  preserved  from 

shelter  of  what  obsenre  and  stifling  ttic    visitation    of    a    calamity   lik^, 

hut  might  she  be  forced  to  exchange  this !"                                                 " 
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CUAPTBR  V. 


TWO  PROVISIONAL  GOVXRNICSNTS. 


I  awoke  upon  the  morrow  im- 
pressed with  that  strange  sensation 
which  is  60  apt  to  occur  after  the  first 
night^s  repose  in  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
locality.  I  could  not  for  some  time 
remeittber  where  I  was.  The  events 
of  the  two  last  days  beset  me  like  the 
recollections  of  an  unhealthy  dream, 
produced  by  the  agency  of  opiates; 
and  it  was  with  diflSculty  I  could  per- 
suade myself  that  I  had  passed  the 
night  beneath  the  roof  of  the  famous 
Tuilleries  * 

"  After  all,"  thought  I,  "  the  event 
may  be  an  interesting,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  an  unusual  one,  in  this  tran- 
sitory world  of  ours.  Louis  XVL, 
Napoleon,  Charles  X.,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  Dunshunner,  have  by  turns  oc- 
cupied the  palace,  and  none  of  them 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  leave  it 
in  perpetuity  to  their  issue.  Since 
abdication  is  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
shall  even  follow  the  example  of  my 
royal  predecessors,  and  bolt  with  as 
much  expedition  as  possible ;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  getting  tu*ed  of 
this  turmoil,  aud  I  think,  with  Sir  Ken- 
neth of  Scotland,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Clyde  would  sound  pleasant  and 
grateful  in  mine  ear." 

A  very  slight  toilet  sufficed  for  the 
occasion,  and  I  sallied  forth  with  the 
full  intention  of  making  my  imme- 
diate escape.  This  was  not  so  easy. 
I  encountered  no  one  in  the  corridors, 
but  as  I  0]i)ened  the  door  of  the  Salle 
des  lYophees,  a  din  of  many  voices 
burst  ui)on  my  ears.  A  number  of 
I)ersons  occupied  the  hall,  apparently 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  an  extem- 
pore breakfast.  To  my  infinite  dis- 
gust, I  recognised  my  quondam  ac- 
quaintances of  the  cellar. 

*'  Aha  I  thou  art  stiU  here  then, 
citizen  V  "  cried  Monsieur  Destripes, 
who  was  inflicting  huge  gashes  upon 
a  ham,  filched,  probably,  from  the 
royal  buttery.  ''By  my  faith  we 
thought  thou  had'st  given  us  the  slip. 
Never  mind  —  we  are  not  likely  to 
part  soon ;  so  sit  thee  down  and  par- 
take of  our  republican  cheer." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  that  busi- 
ness requires  my  presence  elsewhere." 


(( 


Let  it  keep  till  it  cool  then,"  re- 
plied the  other.  ^^  Snfllce  it  to  flay, 
that  no  man  quits  this  hall  tiU  the 
whole  of  ns  march  out  en  masse.  Say 
I  right,  brother  Pomme-de-terre?  ^ 

^' Just  so,"  replied  the  chifibnier, 
tossing  off  his  draught  from  an  orna- 
ment of  Venetian  ^ass.  *^  We  have 
built  up  a  second  barricade,  and  have 
sworn  never  to  surrender." 

*'  How  is  this,  gentlemen  ?  **  said  L 

''You  must  know,  sir,"  replied  a 
meagre-looking  personage,  whom  I 
aft^wards  ascertained  to  be  a  baxher, 
''  that  the  liberty  of  the  peo][de  is  not 
yet  secure.  Last  night,  when  we  were 
in  the  cellar,  a  large  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  came,  by  orders  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  ejected 
the  whole  of  onr  compatriots  from  the  ^ 
upper  stories  of  the  Tnilleries.  This 
we  hold  to  be  a  dear  infraction  of  the 
charter,  for  all  public  buildings  are 
declared  to  be  the  property  oi  the 
people.  Fortunately  we  escaped  their 
notice,  but  being  determined  to  re- 
assert the  rights  of  France,  we  have 
barricaded  the  staircase  which  leads 
to  this  hall,  and  are  resolved  to  main- 
tain our  post." 

"Bravely  spoken,  old  Saigne-du- 
nez!"  cried  the  batcher;  ''and  a 
jollier  company  you  won*t  find  any 
where.  Here  are  ladies  for  sodefy, 
wine  for  the  drinking,  provisions  to 
last  us  a  week ;  and  what  wonld  you 
wish  for  more?  Cent  mUk  hackes! 
I  doubt  if  Louis  Philippe  is  enjoying 
himself  half  so  much." 

"  But  really,  gentlemen — ^ 

^^ Sacrcj  no  mutiny!"  cried  the 
butcher;  "don't  we  know  that  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  people  mnst  be* 
respected  ?  There  is  thy  friend  there, 
as  happy  as  may  be ;  go  ronnd  and 
profit  by  his  exaoH>le." 

Sure  enough  I  discovered  poor 
Bagsby  extended  in  a  comer  of  the 
hall.  The  orgies  of  last  evening  wero 
suffident  to  account  for  his  haggard 
countenance  and  blood-shot  eyes,  hot 
hardly  for  the  mnltitndinons  oaths 
which  he  ejaculated  from  time  to 
time.  Beside  him  sat  a  bloated 
poiflsarde,  who  was  evidently  ena- 
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monred  of  his  person,  and  tended  him 
with  all  that  devotion  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  gentler  sex.  As 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  either  to 
hold  any  intelligible  conversation,  the 
lady  contrived  to  supply  its  place  by 
a -system  of  endearing  pantomime. 
Sometimes  she  patted  Bagsby  on  the 
<cheek,  then  chimpped  as  a  girl  might 
do  when  coaxing  a  bird  to  open  its 
mouth,  and  occasionally  endeavoured 
to  insinuate  morsels  of  garlic  and 
meat  between  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Dunshunner  I  save  me 
from  this  hag!"  muttered  Bagsby. 
**I  have  such  a  splitting  headach, 
s,nd  she  will  insist  on  poisoning  me 
with  her  confounded  trash!  Faugh, 
how  she  smells  of  eels !  Oh  dear !  oh 
dear!  is  there  no  way  of  getting 
out  ?  The  barricades  and  the  fighting 
are  nothing  compared  to  this ! " 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I, 
*' there  is  no  remedy  but  patience. 
Our  friends  hero  seem  quite  deter- 
mined to  hold  out,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  they  would  use  little  ceremony, 
did  we  make  any  show  of  resistance." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough ! "  said 
Bagsby :  "  they  wanted  to  hang  me 
last  night,  because  I  made  a  run  to 
the  door :  only,  the  women  would  not 
let  them.  What  do  you  want,  you 
old  harridan  ?  I  wish  you  would  take 
your  fingers  from  my  neck ! " 

''*•  Ce  cher  bourgeois  P^  murmured 
the  poissarde :  "  c'c«^  un  mechant  drole^ 
mais  asset  jolt ! " 

"Upon  my  word,  Mr  Bagsby,  I 
think  you  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late yourself  on  your  conquest.  At 
all  events,  don't  make  enemies  of  the 
women ;  for,  heaven  knows,  we  are  in 
a  very  ticklish  situation,  and  I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  several  of  those 
fellows." 

"  If  ever  I  got  home  again,"  said 
Bagsby,  "I'll  renounce  my  errors, 
turn  Tory,  go  regularly  to  church, 
and  pray  for  the  Queen.  I've  had 
enough  of  liberty  to  last  me  the  rest 
of  my  natural  lifetime.  But,  I  say, 
my  dear  friend,  couldn't  you  just  rid 
me  of  this  woman  for  half  an  hour  or 
so?  You  will  find  her  a  nice  chatty 
sort  of  person;  only,  I  don't  quite 
comprehend  what  she  says." 

"  Utteriy  impossible,  Mr  Bagsby ! 
See,  they  are  about  something  now. 
Our  firlendthebarberiarijsing  to  spe^." 


"Citizens!"  said  Saigne-da-nez, 
speaking  as  from  a  tribune,  over  the 
back  of  an  arm-chur — "  Citizens !  we 
are  placed  by  the  despotism  of  our 
'rulers  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
We,  the  people,  who  have  won  the 
palace  and  driven  forth  the  despot  and 
his  race,  are  now  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  field  of  our  glory,  by  men  who 
have  usurped  the  charter,  and  who 
pretend  to  interpret  the  law.  I  de- 
clare the  sublime  truth,  that,  with  the 
revolution,  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
have  perished !    flmmense  applause.) 

"Citizens!  isolated  as  we  are  by 
this  base  decree  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  it  becomes  ns  to  con- 
stitifte  a  separate  government  for 
ourselves.  Order  must  be  maintained, 
but  such  order  as  shall  strike  terror 
into  the  breasts  of  our  enemies. 
France  has  been  assailed  through  hb, 
and  we  must  vindicate  her  freedom. 
Amongst  us  are  many  patriots,  able 
and  i/nlling  to  sustain  the  toils  of 
government;  and  I  now  propose  that 
we  proceed  to  elect  a  provisional 
ministry." 

The  motion  was  dftrried  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  orator  proceeded. 

"Citizens!  amongst  our  nnmbers 
there  is  one  man  who  has  filled  the 
most  lofty  situations.  I  allude  to 
Citizen  Jupiter  Potard.  Actor  in  a 
hundred  revolutions,  he  has  ever 
maintained  the  sublime  demeanour  of 
a  patriot  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
Three  generations  have  regarded  him 
as  a  model,  and  I  now  call  upon  him 
to  assume  the  place  and  dignity  of 
our  President." 

Jupiter  Potard,  a  very  fine-looking 
old  man,  with  a  beard  about  a  yard 
long, — who  was  really  a  model,  inas- 
much as  he  had  sat  in  that  capacity 
for  the  last  thirty  years  to  the  artists 
of  Paris, — ^was  then  conducted,  amidst 
general  applause,  to  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table.  Jupiter,  I  am  compelled 
to  add,  seemed  rather  inebriated;  but, 
as  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
speeches,  that  circumstance  did  not 
operate  as  a  disqualification. 

The  remamder  of  the  administration 
was  speedily  formed.  Destripes  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior :  Pomme-de- 
terre  received  the  Portfolio  of  Justice. 
A  gentleman,  who  i 
sobriquet    of    Gratte-j  v 

madeiOiGnisterofWar.  ^ 
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appointed  himself  to  the  Financial 
Department,  and  I  was  unanimonsly 
voted  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
These  were  the  principal  offices  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  us  the  functions 
uf  government  were  confided.  Bagsby, 
at  the  request  of  the  poissardes,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  title  of  Minister 
of  Marine. 

A  [separate  table  was  ordered  for 
our  accommodation ;  and  our  first 
decree,  countersigned  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  was  an  order  for  a 
fresh  subsidy  from  the  wine-ccUar. 

Here  a  sentry,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  window,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  a  detachment  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  ' 

"Citizen  Minister  of  War!"  said 
Saigne-dn-nez,    who,   without  any 


"  m.  Tho  Minister  of  the  IntAior 
is  charged  with  the  ezecatkm  of  this 
decree. 

"  Liberte—Fhitamiid—EffaUti, 

(Signed) 
DupoNT,  (deFEiire.)  Lkdbu  Rolldt. 
Lamartine.  Crbmieuz. 

Garnieb  Pages.      Louis  Blaxc 
Arago.  Marhast. 

Marie.  Flocon. 

Albert,  (ouvrier.)" 

''Sang  de  Mtrabeaur'  cried  Des- 
tripcs,  when  I  had  finished  the  pemsil 
of  this  document,  ''  do  they  take  as 
for  fools!  Five  francs  indeedl  This 
is  tlie  value  which  these  axirtocnts 
place  upon  the  blood  of  the  pe(^t 
Citizen  colleagues,  I  propose  &at  the 


scruple,  had  usurped  the  functions  of    messenger  be  admitted  and  immedi- 
poor  old  Jupiter  Potard,    "this  is     ately  flung  out  of  the  window!" 


your  business.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  provisional  government  cannot  re- 
ceive a  deputation  of  this  kind.  Let 
them  announce  their  intentions  at  the 
barricade  without." 

Gratte-les-nies,  a  huge  ruffian  with 
a  squint,  straightway  shouldered  his 
musket,  and  left  the  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  with  a  paper, 
which  he  cast  upon  the  table. 

"A  decree  from  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe,"  he  said. 

*'Is  it  your  pleasure,  citizen  col- 
leagues, that  this  document  should 
now  be  read?"  asked  Saigue-dn-nez. 


"  And  I  second  the  motion,"  said 
Pomme-dc-terre. 

"  Nay,  citizens !"  cried  Saigne-da- 
nez, — "  no  violence.  I  agree  that  we 
cannot  entertain  the  offer,  bnt  this  is 
a  case  for  negotiation.  Let  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affun  draw  up  a 
protocol  in  reply." 

In  consequence  of  this  snggeation  I 
set  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  pro- 
duced the  following  manifesto,  which 
may  find  a  place  in  some  anbaeqiieiit 
collection  of  treaties. 

"  France  is  free.  The  rights  of 
every  Fi*enchman,  having  been  gained 


All  assented,  and,  as  Minister  of    by  himself,  are  sacred  and  inviolable; 
ForeignAfTairs,  the  following  document    the  rights  of  property  are  abrogated. 


was  placed  in  my  hands.  It  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

"  Unity  is  the  soul  of  the  French 
nation ;  it  forms  its  grandeur,  its 
power,  and  its  glory ;  through  unity 
wc  have  triumphed,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  have  been  vindicated. 

"  Impressed  with  these  high  and 
(5xalted  sentiments,  and  overflowing 
with  that  fraternity  which  is  the  life- 
Mood  of  our  social  system,  the  Pro- 
visional Government  decrees : — 

**  I.  That  the  Tuilleries,  now  deno- 
minated the  Ilupital  des  Invalides 
Civiles,  shall  be  immediately  eva- 
cuated by  the  citizens  who  have  so 
bravcfly  wrested  it  from  the  tyrant. 

*'  II.  That  each  patriot,  on  leaving 
it,  shall  receive  from  the  public  trea- 
sury the  sum  of  five  francs,  or  an 
"^uivalcnt  in  coupons. 


''  Indivisibility  is  a  fhndamental 
principle  of  the  nation.  It  appliee 
peculiarly  to  public  works.  That 
which  the  nation  gave  the  nation  now 
resumes. 

"  We  protest  agamst  foreign  ag« 
gression.  Satisfied  with  onr  own 
triumph,  wc  shall  remain  tranquil. 
We  do  not  ask  possession  of  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  but  we  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain our  righteous  occupation  of  the 
Tuilleries. 

'*'  Impressed  with  these  high  and 
exalted  sentiments,  the  Proviaional 
Government  of  the  Tuilleries  decrees : 

''  I.  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  lessen 
the  glory  of  France,  by  entmsting  the 
charge  of  the  Tuilleries  to  any  other 
hands,  save  those  of  the  brave  cttiaeBS 
who  have  so  nobly  captored  it. 

''  II.  That  the  rroviBional  Goyern* 
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ment  do  not  recognise  coupons  as  a  not  altogether  harm  on  ions— for  Dea- 
national  medium  of  exchange.  tripea,  being  baulked  in  a  proposition 
"  III.  Tlic  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  to  fire  the  palace,  threatened  to  string 
^rs  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  up  old  Japiter  Potard  to  the  chande- 
this  decree.  Uer,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
"  Aforl  avx  lyrans  !  <i'''nK  »'>  by  the  blunderbuss  of  Saigne- 
,„.       .,  dn-nez— we  grew  weary  of  labour, 
(Signed)  jimj  jjig  orgies  commenced  anew.    I 
PoTARD.               PoMME-DE-TEBRE.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  patieuc*  nor  stomach  to 
DussHUXNER.      Gratte-les-eces.  g„ter  into  a  description  of  the  scene 
Saigse-du-nez.  Destripes  ^^^^^  ^^  t^g^g  g„^  then  enacted.    In 
Uagsby  (tisserand.)  charity  to  tlie  human  i-ace,  let  me 
This  document  was   unanimously  hope  that  such  a  spectacle  may  never 
ftdopted  as  the  tnie  exponent  of  our  again  he  witnessed  in  the  heart  of  a 
sentiments ;  and  I  was  highly  com-  Christian  city, 
plimented  by  my  coUeagnes  on  my  Poor  Bagsby    sufTered     fearfdUy. 
diplomatic  ability.     I  took  occasion.  The  affection  of  the  poiasarde  had 
however,  to  fold  up  the  following  note  gradually  augmented  to  a  species  of 
along  with  the  despatch.  insanity,  and  she  never  left  him  for  a 
"  If  Citizen  Albert  has  .any  regard  moment.  Theunhappyman  wasdrag- 
for  his  English  friends,  he  will  imme-  god  ont  by  her  to  every  dance ;  she 
diat«ly  communicate  their  sitnalion  to  gloated  on  him  like  an  ogress  survey- 
the  citizen  Alonte-Christo.    Here,  af-  ing  a  plump  and  pursy  pilgrim ;  and 
fau^  look  very  ill.    Tlie  public  tran-  at  the  close  of  each  set  she  demanded 
qnillity  depends    entirely  npon    the  the    fraternal    Balnte.     He  tried  to 
supply  of  liquor."  escape  from  his  persecntor  by  dodging 
This  business  being  settled,  wo  oc-  round  the  furniture ;  bat  it  was  of  no 
copied  ourselves  with  more  indnstrial  use.    She  followed  him  as  a  fferret 
duties.    The  finance  was  easily  dis-  follows  a  rabbit  through  all  the  in- 
posed  of.  There  were  but  fonr  francs,  tricaciea  of  bis  warren,  and  invariably 
six  sons,  leviable  among  the  whole  succeeded  in  capturing  her  booty  in  a 
community ;  but  Gratte-lcs-rnes,  with  comer. 

instinctive  acntencss,  had  discovered  At  length  night  came,  and  with  it 

thewatchandchainoftheunfortnnate  silence.     One  by  one.  the  revellers 

Minister  of  Marine,  and  these  were  bad  fallen  asleep,  some  still  clntching 

instantly  seized  and  confiscated  as  the  bottle,  which  they  bad  plied  with 

public  property.  unabated  vigour  so  long  as  BCnsibility 

On  investigation  we  found  that  the  remained,  and  the  broad  calm  moon 

larder  was  but  indifferently  supplied,  looked  on  reproachfully  through  the 

Dne  allowance  being  made  for  the  in-  windows    of  that    desecrated    ball, 

ordinate  appetite  of  the  poissardes,  of  There  was  peace  in  heaven,  but  on 

whom  there  were  about  teninourcom-  earth — oh,  what  madnete  and  pollu- 

pany,  it  was  calculated  that  our  stock  tion! 

of  food  could  not  last  for  more  than  I  was  lying  wrapped  up  in  some 

a  couple  of  days.    On  the  other  hand,  old  tapestry,  meditating  very  serionaly 

there  was  a  superabundance  of  wine,  upon  my  present  precarious  situation. 

We  tlien    proceeded  to  adjust  a  when  I  observed    a  figure  moving 

scheme  for  the  ftiture  regulation  of  nraidst  the  mass  of  sleepers.     The 

labour  throughout  I'^rance ;  but  I  do  company  around  was  of  such  a  na- 

not  think  that  I  need  tronble  my  turc,     that     unpleasant     suspicions 

readers  with  the  detail.    It  did  not  naturally  occurred  to  my  mind,  and  I 

differmateriallyfromthatpropounded  continued  to  watch   the    apparition 

by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  the  substance  until  the  moonlight  shono  upon  it, 

of  it  might  shortly  be  stated  as — three  when    I    recognised   Bagsby.    This 

days'  wage  for  half-a-day's  labotu:.  poor  fellow  was  a  sad  incubus  upon 

It  was  also  decreed,  that  all  servants  my  motions  ;  for  althongh  I  had  no 

should  receive,   in  addition  to  tlieir  earthly  tie  towards  hira,  I  conld  not 

n-ages,  a  proportion  of  their  master's  help  feeling  that  in  some  measure  I 

profits.  Jiitd  been  Instrumental  in  placing  him 

Alter  some  hours   of  legislation,  ij)  his  present  dilemoin,  and  I  had 
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resolved  not  to  escape  without  making    hnah!"  said  I,  "or  you  may  vaka 
him  the  partner  of  my  flight.    I  was     some  of  our  firioidB.*' 


very  curious  to  know  the  object  of  his 
present  movements,  for  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  ho  glided  through 
the  hall  betokened  some  unusual 
purpose.  I  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt.  From  behind  a  large  screen 
he  drew  forth  a  coil  of  cord,  formerly 
attached  to  the  curtain,  but  latterly 
indicated  by  Destripes  as  the  im- 
plement for  Petard's  apotheosis ;  and 
approaching  a  window,  he  proceeded 
to  attach  one  end  of  it  very  delit)er- 
ately  to  a  staple.  He  then  gave  a 
cautious  glance  around,  as  if  to  be 
certain  that  no  one  was  watching 
him,  and  began  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  window.  A  new  gleam  of  hope 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  about  to 
rise  and  move  to  his  assistance,  when 
another  figure  glided  rapidly  through 
the  moonshine.  In  an  instant  Bagsby 
was  clutched  by  the  throat,  and  a 
low  voice  liissed  out — 

"  Ah  traitre  I  monstre  !  polisson  ! 
votis  roulez  doncfuir  f  ^  'owt  asez  me- 
priser  mon  amour  !  " 

It  was  the  poissarde.  Nothing  on 
earth  is  so  wakeful  as  a  jealous  wo- 
man. She  had  suspected  the  designs 
of  the  ^vretchcd  Minister  of  T^farine, 
and  counterfeited  sleep  only  to  detect 
him  in  the  act  of  escaping. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I 
knew  that  if  tliis  woman  gave  the 
alarm,  Bagsby  would  inevitably  be 
hanged  with  his  own  rope,  and  I  stole 
towards  the  couple,  in  order  to  eflect, 
if  possible,  a  reconciliation. 

"Ah,  citizen,  is  it  thou?"  said 
the  poisparde^  more  loudly  than  was 
at  all  convenient.  "  Here  is  thy 
follow  trying  to  play  me  a  pretty 
trick  !  PortidioUs**  monster !  was  this 
what  thou  meant  by  all  thy  profes- 
sions of  love  V" 

''  For  heaven V  sake,  take  the 
woman  off,  or  she  will  strangle  me  ! " 
nnitt(»red  Bagsby. 

''  Pray,   Iiush  !   my  dear  madam. 


''  What  care  I,"  said  the  poiannfe; 
"  let  them  wake,  and  I  will  denountt 
the  villain  who  has  dared  to  tr^  with 
my  affections  r' 

"Nay,  but  consider  the  conie- 
quences ! "  sud  I.  "  Do,  pray,  be 
silent  for  one  moment.  Bagstr^,  this 
is  a  bad  business !" 

"You  need  not  teU  me  thai," 
groaned  Bagsby. 

"  Your  iSe  depends  upon  this  wo- 
man, and  you  must  appease  hersone- 
how." 

"  Pll  agree  to  any  thing/*  said  tfa 
terrified  Minister  of  Marine. 

"YesI  I  will  be  aTenged!"  caA 
the  poissarde ;  "  I  will  haye  his  hearth 
blood,  smce  he  has  dared  to  deoerre 
me.  How !  is  this  the  way  thi^  treat 
a  daughter  of  the  people  ?" 

"  Citoyenne  I"  I  said,  «'  yon  « 
wrong — ^utterly  wrong.  Beliere  ne, 
he  loves  you  passionately.  Whit 
proof  do  you  desire  ?" 

"  Let  him  marry  me  to-momw,'* 
said  the  poissarde,  "in  this  very  roen, 
orTshall  immediatelyraise  the  alana.'* 

I  tried  to  mitigate  the  sentence,  but 
the  poissarde  was  perfectly  obdurate. 

"  Bagsby,  there  is  no  hidp  for  it  1*^ 
said  I.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  are- 
volution,  and  must  go  along  with  it. 
She  insists  upon  you  marrying  her  to- 
morrow. The  fldtemative  is  instant 
death." 

"  ru  do  it,"  said  Bagsby,  quietly; 
"  any  thing  is  better  than  bdng  mnr- 
dered  in  cold  blood." 

The  countenance  of  the  poissaide 
brightened. 

"  Aha  I"  said  she,  taking  the  sab- 
missive  Bagsby  by  the  ear,  "  so  thou 
art  to  be  my  republican  husband  after 
all,  coqumf  Come  along.  I  shall 
take  care  that  thou  dost  not  escape 
again  to-night,  and  to-morrofw  I  shall 
keep  thee  forever!" 

So  saying,  she  conducted  her  CKp* 
tive  to  the  other  end  of  the  halL 


rHAPTKR   VI. 


A  REPrBLICAX  WEDDING. 


"Tills  is  great  news!"  said  De-  heard,  citizen?  ^  Our  coUeagne  the 
stripes,  as  we  mustered  round  the  Minister  of  Marine  is  about  to  coa* 
revolutionary  breakfast  table.    "Hast    tract  an  alliance  with  a  daughter  of 
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the  people.     CorMeu  !    There  is  no  bilitj  of  the  propheta  of  the  Leagae. 

Bach  sport  as  a  regaUr  rcpnblieaa  Besides,  I  doubted  verj  much  whether 

marriage !  "  oar  ProvisioiiHl  Ministry  cared  one 

"In  my  early  days,"  said  Jupiter  ferthing  for  duties  upon  calico  and 

Potanl,    "we  had   them   very  fre-  linen,  neither  of  these  being  articles 

qne&Uy.     The  way  was,  to  tie  two  in  which  they  were  wont  exorbitantly 

yoang aristocrats  together,  and  throw  to  indulge',  and  I  perfectly  nndctstood 

ttaem  into  the  Seine.     How  poor  dear  the  danger  of  appearing  over  tcdiona 


Carrier  nsed  to  langh  at  the  flinl 
Oh,  my  friends  I  we  shall  never  see 
each  merry  times  again." 

"Come,  don't  be  down-hearted, 
old  fellow ! "  cried  Destripea.  "  We 
never  can  tell  what  is  before  ns.  I 
don't  despair  of  seeing  something  yet 
which  might  make  the  ghost  of  Collot 
d'Herhois  vab  its  hands  with  ecstasy. 
But  to  onr  present  work.  Let  us  get 
orer  the  business  of  the  day,  and  then 


npon  any  subject  in  a  society  so 
stnugely  constituted.  I  therefore 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proyere  of 
Bagsby,  and  refused  to  eniighten  the 
council  at  the  risk  of  the  integrity  of 
my  neck.  No  reply  whatever  had 
been  made  by  the  authoiitiee  without, 
to  our  commnnication  of  the  prevlou 
day. 

One  o'clock  was  the  honr  appointed 
bythe  Provisional  Government  for  the 


celebrate  the  wedding  with  a  roaring     nuptial  ceremony,  which  was  to  be 
festival."  performed    with     great    solemirity. 

:   where    are  we    to    find  a     About  twelve  the  bride,  accompanied 


priest?"   asked'  Salgne-du-nez. 
qnestion  whether  any  of  our  fhiter- 
nity  has  ever  taken  orders." 

"  Priest ! "  cried  Destripea  feroci- 
ODsly.  "  Is  this  an  age  of  supersti- 
tion? I  tell  thee,  Saigne-dn-nez,  that 
If  any  snch  fellow  were  here,  he 
ahonld  presently  be  dangling  from  the 
ceiling '.  What  better  priest  would'st 
thou  have  than 
Potard? 


by  three  other  poissardes,  retired,  in 
order  to  select  from  the  stores  of  the 
palace  a  cost nme  befitting  the  occasion. 
In  the  meantime,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  np  the  courage  of  Bagslm 
—indeed,  he  was  only  managMDlfl 
th  ron^  the  medium  of  doaee  of  brandy. 
At  times  he  would  burst  out  mto  ■ 
paroxysm  of  passion,  and  execrate 
venerable  Mend  collectively  and  individually  the  whole 
body  of  the  Manchester  League,  who 


"  Ay,  ay ! "  said  Porame-de-terrc,  had  sent  him  npon  this  unftirtnnate 

"Potard  will  do  the  work  famonaly.  mission  to  Paris,   This  profanity  over, 

I'll  warrant  mc,  with  that  long  beard  he  would  bnrst  into  t«ars,  bewail  bis 

of  his,  he  has  sate  for  a  high-priest  wretched  lot,  and  apostrophise  a  cer- 

ere  now.     Bnt  look  at    Citoyenne  tiun  btixom  widow,  who  seemed  to 

Corbeille,  how  fond  she  seems  of  her  dwell  somewhere  in  the  neiglibour- 

bargain.     Venlmblen!  onr  colleague  hood  of  Macclesfield.      As  for  the 

is  sure  to  be  a  hap])y  man  1 "  French,  the  ontpoaringa  from  the  vial 

Whatever  happiness  might  be  in  of  his  wrath  npon  that  devoted  nation 

store  for  Bagsby  hei-caftcr,  there  was  were  most  awful    and    unchristian, 

no  i^pearance  of  it  just  then.     He  The  plagues  of  Egypt  were  ajoke  to 

sate  beside  his  bride  like  a  criminal  the  torments  which  he  invoked  upon 

on  the  morning  of  his  execution ;  and  their    heads  ;    and  I  felt  intensely 

snch  efforts  as  he  did  make  to  respond  thankful  that  not  one  of  our  compan- 


to  her  attentions  were    rnefiil  and 
ludicrons  in  the  extreme. 

Breakfast  o\-cr,  we  proceeded  to 
conncil ;  bnt  as  wc  had  no  deputations 
to  receive,  and  no  ft'esh  arrangements 
to  make,  our  sitting  was  rather  brief. 
Bagsby,  in  order,  as  I  supposed,  to 
gain  time,  entreated  me  to  broach  the 
topics  of  free-trade  and  unrestricted 
international  exchange;  but  recent 
events  had  driven  the  doctrines  of 
Manchester  from  my  head,  and  some- 
what shaken  my  belief  in  the  infatli- 


nnderstood  a  syllaMe  of  English, 
else  the  grave  woaid  inevitably  have 
been  the  bridal  conch  of  the  Bagaby. 
It  now  became  my  duty  to  see  the 
bridegroom  properly  attired ;  for 
which  purpose,  with  permission  of  our 


d!'  iniifiirm,  jicih.ips  tlii^  jmiperfv  of 
Louis  Phll^pe,  bad  been  laid  out. 

"Compnow,  Mr  Bagsby,"  said  I, 
(ll^Ber^'ing  that  he  was  about  to  renew 
his  lamentations,  "  we  have  had  quite 
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enough  of  this.  You  have  brought  it 
upon  yourself.  Had  you  warned  me 
of  your  design  last  night,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  both  of  us  might  have 
escaped  ;  but  you  chose  to  essay  the 
adventure  singie-handedf  and,  having 
failed,  you  must  stand  by  the  con- 
sequences. After  all,  what  is  it  ? 
Merely  marriage,  a  thing  which  almost 
every  man  must  undergo  at  least  once 
in  his  lifetime.** 

"  Oh !  but  such  a  woman — such  a 
she-devil  rather!"  groaned  Bagsby. 


may  be  some  means  of  gating  a 
divorce,  or  she  may  drink  herself  to 
death,  for,  between  yon  and  me,  she 
seems  awfully  addicted  to  the  tise  of 
ardent  spirits."    ' 

"  Fie !  Mr  Bagsby ;  how  can  yon 
talk  so  of  your  bride  upon  the  wed- 
ding-day !  Be  quick !  get  into  those 
trousers,  and  never  mind  the  fit. 
It  may  be  dangerous  to  keep  them 
waiting  long  ;  and,  under  present 
circumstances,  it  would  be  pmdent 
to  abstain  from  trying  the  temper  of 


"  I  shouldn't  be  the  least  surprised  if    the  lady  too  severely." 


she  bites  as  bad  as  a  crocodile. 
How  can  I  ever  take  such  a  monster 
home,  and  introduce  her  to  my 
friends?" 

"I  see  no  occasion  for  that,  my 
good  fellow.  Why  not  stay  here  and 
become  a  naturalised  Frenchman  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  I*d  as  soon  think  of  stay- 
ing in  a  lunatic  asylum !  Indeed  I 
may  be  in  one  soon  enough,  for  flesh 
and  blood  can't  stand  this  kind  of  tor- 
ture long.  But  I  say,"  continued  he, 
a  ray  of  hope  flashing  across  his  coun- 
tenance, "  they  surely  can't  make  it 
a  real  marriage  after  all.  Hanged  if  brandy,  and  then  to  the  altar  like  a 
any  one  of  these  blackguards  is  a    man ! " 


"  I  never  thought  to  be  married  this 
way!"  sighed  Bagsby,  putting  on 
the  military  coat,  which,  being  stiff 
with  embroidery,  and  twice  t^  big 
for  him,  stuck  out  like  an  en<»rmoiis 
cuirass.  *^  If  my  poor  old  mother 
could  see  me  now,  getting  into  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  some  outlandish 
Frenchman  —  " 

"  She  would  admire  yon  exceed- 
ingly, I  am  sure.  Do  yon  know  you 
look  quite  warlike  with  these  epau- 
lets !  Come  now — on  with  the 
sash,    take    another    thimble-fnl   of 


clergyman ;  and  even  if  he  was,  they 
haven't  got  a  special  license." 

"  Don't  deceive  yourself,  Mr  Bags- 
by," said  I ;  "  marriage  in  France  is  a 
mere  social  contract,  and  can  be  esta- 
blished by  witnesses,  of  whom  there 
will  be  but  too  many  present." 

"  Then  I  say  they  are  an  infernal 
set  of  incaniatc  pestiferous  heathens! 
What!  marry  a  man  whether  he 
will  or  not,  and  out  of  church  ! 
It's  enough  to  draw  down  a  judgment 
upon  the  land." 

"  You  forget,  Mr  Bagsby.  You 
need  not  marry  unless  you  choose ;  it 
is  a  mere  question  of  selection  between 
a  wedding  and  an  execution,  —  be- 
tween the  lady  and  a  certain  rope, 
which,  lean  assure  you,  Monsieur Des- 
tripes,  or  his  friend  Grattc-lcs-rues, 
will  have  no  hesitation  in  handling. 
Indeed,  from  significant  symptoms,  I 
conclude  that  their  fingera  are  itching 
for  some  such  practice." 

"  They  are  indeed  two  horrid- 
looking  blackguards !  "  said  Bagsbv 
dolefully.  "I  wish  I  had  pluck 
enough  to  be  hanged:  after  all,  it 
could  not  be  much  worse  than  mar- 
riage.   And  yet  I  don't  know.   There 


'•^  I  daresay  you  mean  weU,  Mr 
Dunshunner ;  but  I  have  listened  to 
more  pleasant  conversation.  I  say— 
what  is  to  prevent  my  getting  up  the 
chimney  ?  " 

"Mci*e  madness!  The  moment 
you  are  missed  they  will  fire  np  it. 
Believe  me,  you  have  not  a  chance  of 
escape ;  so  the-  sooner  yon  resign 
yourself  to  your  inevitable  destiny 
the  better." 

Here  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

^^  Citizen  Minister  of  Marinei  ait 
thou  ready?  "  cried  the  voice  of 
Pomme-de-terrc.  "  Thy  bride  b 
waiting  for  thee,  the  altar  is  decked, 
and  Fere  Fotard  in  his  robes  of 
office ! " 

^^  Come,  then,  '*  said  I,  aeiidiig 
Bagsby  by  the  arm.  "  Take  coonae, 
man !  In  ten  minutes  it  will  all  be 
over." 

Our  colleagues  had  not  been  idle  in 
the  interim.  At  one  end  of  ^  baB 
they  had  built  up  an  extempore  idtsr 
covered  with  a  carpet,  behmd  iMfk 
stood  Jupiter  Fotard,  arrajed  in  i 
royal  mantle  of  crimson  velvet,  wUA 
very  possibly  in  former  days  n^^ 
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have  decorated  the  shoulders  of  Napo-  frock,  I  suppose  to  represent  a  notaiy. 
leoQ.  Indeed  the  imperial  eagto  was  He  came  forward :  — 
worked  upon  it  in  gold,  and  it  had  "In  the  name  of  the  French  nation, 
been  abstraeled  from  one  of  the  one  and  indivisible,  I  demand  the 
numerous  repositories  of  the  palace,  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Citizen 
Jupiter,  with  his  long  beard  and  Hutton  Bagsbj,  adopted  child  of 
fine  sloping  forehead,  looked  the  France,  and  Provisional  Minister  of 
perfect  image  of  a  pontiff,  and  might  her  Marine  iu  the  department  of  the 
have  been  appropriately  drawn  as  a  Tailleries,  and  of'Citoyenne  Cephyse 
principal  figure  in  a  picture  of  the  CorbeiUe,  poissarde,  and  daughter  of 
dna.  thanfionle.^' 


marriage  of  Heliogabalua. 

G  rat  te-ics- rues  and  Pomme  -  de  - 
terre,  being  of  bellicose  temperament, 
had  encased  themselves  in  suits  of 
armour,  and  stood,  like  two  cham- 
pions of  antiquity,  on  each  side  of 
the  venerable  prelate.  Destripes, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  tem- 
porary father  to  Demoiselle  Corbeille, 
appeared  as  a  patriot  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror.      Ills  brawny  chest  — 


the  people. 

"la  there  any  one  here  to  gainsaj 

the  marriage  ?  "  asked  Jupiter. 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Then,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation,  I  decree  that  the  ceremony 
shall  proceed.  Citizen  Minister  of 
Slarine,  are  yon  willing  to  take  this 
woman  as  your  lawful  wife  ?  " 

A  cold  sweat  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  Bagsby,  his  knees  knocked  together, 


bare;    bis  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  and  be  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  hU 

the  shoulder;   and   in   his  belt  was  body  upon  my  arm,  as  I  interpreted 

stuck  the  axe,  a  fitting  emblem  alike  to  him  the  demand  of  Jupiter, 

of  his  principles  and  his  profession.  "  Say  any  thing  you  like,"  muttered 

At  bis  right  band  stood  the  bride,  he  ;  "  it  will  all  come  to  the  same 

bedizened  with  brocade  and  finery,  thing  at  last  1" 

From  what  antiquated  lumber-chest  "The  citizen  consents,  most  vener- 

thcy  had  fished  out  her  apparel,  it  able  President." 

would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  inquire.  "  Then  nothing  remains  bnt  to  put 

One  thing  was  clear,  that  the  former  the  same  question  to  the  citoyenne," 

occupant  of  the  robes  had  been  de-  said  Fotard.     "  Who  appears  as  tho 

CI dedly  inferior  in  girth  to  the  bloom-  father  of  the  bride?  " 

ing  poissarde,  since  it  was  nowneces-  "  CTiia«  dt  la  BattUU!  that  do  I," 

sary  to  fasten  them  across  the  bosim  cried  Destripes. 

by  a  curious  net-work  of  tape.    I  am  "  Citizen  Destripes,  do  yon  of  your 

afmid  I  haix  done   injustice  to  this  own  free  will  and  accord— " 

lady,  for  really,  on  the  present  occa-  Here  a  thundering  rap  was  heard  at 

sion,  she  did  not  look  superiatively  the  door. 

hideous.    She  was  a  woman  of  about  "  What  is  that  1 "  cried  Destripes 

forty-five,  strong-built,  with  an  ini-  starting  back.  "  Some  one  has  passed 

mensc  development  of  foot  and  ancle,  thp  han'icadc  1 " 

andarmsofmasculineproportion.  Yet  "In  thi?  name  of  the  rrovlrioiial 

she  had  a  pair  of  decidedly  fine  black  Government  1"  cried  a    loml  voice. 

eyes,    betokening  perhaps    little    of  The  door  was  flung  open,  and  to  my 

maiden   modesty,  but  flashing  with  inexpressible  joy,  I  beheld  the  Count 

lovo  and  triumph ;    a  nez  retrousse,  of  Monte -Chris  to,  backed  by  a  large 

which,  but  for  its  perpetual  redness,  detachment  of  the  National  Guard. 


night  have  given  a  piquant  expres- 
sion to  her  countenance ;  a  large 
mouth,  and  a  set  of  prodigious  teel£, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  were  enough 
to  justify  the  apprehensions  of  the 
bridegroom. 

"  Silence  1 "  cried  Jupiter  Fotai-d  na 
we  entered ;  "  let  the  present  angost 
solemnity  be  conducted  as  befits  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people!  Citizen 
Saigne-du-nez,  advance!" 
Saigne-du-nez  was  clad  in  a  black 


Treason  !  treachery !  "  shuoted 
Dcslripes.  "Ah,  villain,  thou  hast 
neglected  thy  ]>ost ! "  and  he  fetched  a 
iremendoas  blow  with  his  axe  at  tho 
head  of  Gratte-les-nies.  It  was  for- 
tunate  for  that  chief  that  his  hebnet 
van  of  escrtleut  temper,  otherwise  ho 
must  have  been  cloven  lo  the  chin. 
As  it  was,  be  staggered  backwards  and 
fell. 
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"  I  have  the  honour  to  infonii  the 
citizens,"  said  Monte-Christo,  "  that 
I  have  imperative  orders  to  fire  if  the 
slightest  resistance  is  made.  Mon- 
sieur, therefore,  will  have  the  goodness 
immediately  to  lay  down  that  axe." 

Destnpes  glared  on  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  though  he  meditated  a  rush, 
but  the  steady  attitude  of  the  National 
Guard  involuntarily  subdued  him. 

**  This  is  freedom ! "  he  exclaimed, 
flin^g  away  his  weapon.  "  This  is 
what  we  fought  for  at  the  barricades  1 
Always  deceived — always  sold  by  the 
aristocrats !  But  the  day  may  come 
when  I  shall  hold  a  tight  reckoning 
with  thee,  my  master,  or  I  am  not 
the  nephew  of  the  citizen  Samson  I " 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask  the  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  scene  ?"  said  Monte  - 
Christo,  gazing  in  astonishment  at 
the  motley  group  before  him.  "  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  gentlemen  to  in- 
stitute a  Crusade,  or  have  we  lighted 
by  chance  upon  an  assemblage  of  the 
chivalry  of  ^lalta  ?  " 

"Neither,"  I  replied.  "The  fact 
is,  that  just  as  you  came  in  we  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  a  republican 
maiTiage." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  with 
domestic  or  connubial  arrangements ! " 
replied  the  polite  Monte-Christo. 
"Let  the  marriage  go  on,  by  all 
means  ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  wit- 
ness it,  and  we  can  proceed  to  business 
thereafter." 

"  You  will  see  no  marriage  here, 
I  can  tell  you  !"  cried  Bagsby,  who  at 
the  first  symptom  of  relief  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mar- 
quLs.  "  I  put  myself  under  your  pro- 
tection ;  and,  b^  Jove,  if  you  don't 
help  me,  I  shall  immediately  complain 
to  Lord  Normanby  !  " 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Monte- 
Christo.  "  Do  I  see  Monsieur  Bags- 
by in  a  general's  uniform?  Why, 
my  good  sir,  you  have  become  a 
naturalised  Frenchman  indeed !  The 
nation  has  a  claim  upon  you." 

"The  nation  will  find  it  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  get  it  settled  then  ! "  said 
Bagsby.  "But  I  want  to  get  out. 
I  say,  can't  I  get  away  ?  " 

"Certainly.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you.  But  I  am  rather  curi- 
ous to  hear  about  this  man*iage." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  the  truth  is,  my 
dear  Marquis,    that    the  subject  is 


rather  a  delicate  one  for  oar  friend. 
He  has  just  been  officiating  in  the 
capacity  of  bridegroom." 

"  You  amaze  me  I "  said  Monte- 
Christo  ;  "  and  which,  may  I  adc.  Is 
the  fair  lady  ?  " 

Here  Demoiselle  C^physe  came 
forward. 

"Citizen  officer,"  she  said,  «I 
want  my  husband ! " 

"You  hear.  Monsieur  Bagsby?" 
said  Monte-Christo,  in  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene.  "  The  lady  says 
she  has  a  claim  npon  you.'* 

"  It's  all  a  lie  I "  i^nted  Bagsby. 
"  I've  got  nothing  to  say  to  the  wo- 
man.   I  bate  and  abhor  her  1 " 

"ii/orutre/"  shrieked  the  poissarde, 
judging  of  Bagsby's  ungallant  repudi- 
ation rather  from  his  gestures  than 
his  words.  And  she  sprang  tovnutls 
him  with  the  extended  talons  of  a 
tigress.  Bagsby,  however,  was  this 
time  too  nimble  for  her,  and  took 
refuge  behind  the  ranks  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  were  literally  in 
convulsions  of  laughter. 

^  ^  I  wUl  have  thee,  thon|h,/»ofiMM/  " 
cried  the  exasperated  bnde.  ^*  I  will 
have  thee,  though  I  were  to  follow 
thee  to  the  end  of  the  world  I  Hioa 
liast  consented  to  be  my  husband, 
little  tisserand^  and  I  never  will  gire 
thee  up." 

#*  Keep  her  off !  good,  dear  soldien,'* 
cried  Bagsby :  "  pray,  keep  her  off  I 
I  shall  be  murder^  and  torn  to  pieoes 
if  she  gets  hold  of  me!  Oh,  Mr 
Dunshunner !  do  teU  them  to  protect 
me  with  their  bayonets." 

"  Be  under  no  alarm,  Mr  Bagsby,** 
said  Monte-Christo ;  "  you  are  now 
under  the  protection  of  the  Natiooal 
Guard.  But  to  business.  Whicbofthe 
cit  izens  assembled  is  spokesman  hoe  ?** 

"I  am  the  president!"  hiociqyped 
Jupiter  Fotard,  who,  througfaont  the 
morning,  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  the  bottle. 

"  Then,  you  wiU  understand  Oat, 
by  orders  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, all  must  evacuate  the  palace 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Louis  Philippe  had  aeveBteea  - 
years  of  it,"  replied  Jupiter  Potaid.  - 
"  I  won't  abdicate  a  minute  aoonerl** 

"And  I,"   said  Pomme-cto-tenv^ 
"  expect  a  handsome  pension  for 
pains." 

"  Or  at  least,"  said  fiaigne-dn-i 
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"  we  most  have  penuission  to  gat  tbc 

interior." 

"  You  have  done  quite  enoagli 
mischief  already, "said  Hon  te-Christo; 
"  so  prepare  to  move.  Wy  orders  are 
quite  peremptory,  and  1  shall  execute 
them  to  the  letter!" 

"  Come  aloug,  then,  citizens  ! " 
cried  Destripea.  "I  always  knew 
what  would  come  of  it,  if  theae 
rascally  kourgeouie  got  the  upper- 
baud  of  tbe  workmea.  They  are 
all  black  ariatocrata  in  their  hearts. 
But,  by  tbe  bead  of  Robespierre,  thou 
abalt  find  tbat  thy  government  is  not 
settled  yet,  and  there  shall  be  more 
blood  before  we  let  them  trample 
down  the  rights  of  the  people !" 
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So  saving,  tlie  democratic  biitchei' 
■^triiile  from  the  aparlniont,  followed 
liv  (bcrestof  theProviaioualGovem- 
iiieiit  uud  tbeir  adherents,  each  rc- 
Luiiiiug  the  garb  which  he  had  chosen 
to  11-cnr  in  honour  of  the  nuptitUs  of 
Bagaby.  Tbe  poisasrdc  lingered 
for  a  moment,  eying  her  faithless  be- 
trothed as  be  stood  in  the  midst  of 
lliL'  Guard,  like  a  lioness  robbed  of 
li>?r  cub:  and  then,  with  a  cry  of 
^\  riitb,  and  a  gesture  of  menace,  she 
imlied  after  her  comp anions. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  cried  Bngsby, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  "  the  bitterest 
hour    of    my    whole    existence     is 


"And  so  you  received  the  message 
from  M.  Albert?"  said  I  to  Monte- 
Christo,  as  we  walked  together  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville, 

"I  did;  aud,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
■was  rather  apprehensive  about  you. 
Revolutions  are  all  very  well :  but  it 
is  a  frightful  thing  when  the  dregs  of 
tbe  population  get  the  upper  hand." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  acknow- 
ledge so  much.  For  my  part.  Mar- 
quis, having  seen  one  revolution,  I 
never  wish  to  witness  another." 

"  We  could  not  possibly  avoid  it," 
aaid  Monte-Christo.  "  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  time.  No  one  doubts  that 
A  revolutionary  spirit  may  be  carried 

"Can't  yaw  contrive  to  write  it 
down?"  said  I. 

"  Unfortunately,  tlie  majority  of 
gentlemen  witli  whom  you  have  lately 
been  associating,  are  not  strongly 
addicted  to  letters.  1  question  whedier 
M.  Destripcs  has  even  read  La  Tour 
de  Nesle." 

"  If  be  bad,"  said  I,  "  it  must  have 
tended  very  greatly  to  bis  moral  im- 
provement. But  how  is  it  with  the 
rrovisioual  Government?" 

"  Faith,  I  must  own  they  are  rather 
in  a  critical  position.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Lamarlinc — wlio,  I  roust  confess, 
is  a  noble  fellow,  and  a  man  of  un- 
daunted, courage — tbey  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  long  ago.  Hitherto 
they  have  managed  tolerably  by  means 
«f  the  National  Guard;  but  the  atmo- 


sphere is  charged  witlitbander.  Hera 
we  are,  however,  at  the  Hotel  do 
Ville." 

Kot  the  least  curious  of  the  rerolu- 
tionary  scenes  of  Paris  was  tbc  as- 
pect of  the  seat  of  govenimcnt.  At 
the  moment  I  reached  it,  many 
thousands  of  the  lower  orders  were 
aiiscinbleil  in  front,  and  one  of  the 
Provisioual  Government,  I  believe 
Louis  Blanc  was  haranguing  them 
from  a  window.  Immense  crowds 
wi're  likewise  gathered  round  tho 
cnirrtnce.  These  conastod  of  tho  do- 
putaliona,  who  wwe  doing  tbeir  very 
bi.Ht  to  exhaust  tbe  physical  energies, 
anil  ilifliract  tho  mental  powers,  of  the 
men  who  had  undertaken  ibe  pciilons 
task  of  goremment. 

Under  conduct  of  my  friend,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  room  where  tbe  mys- 
terious owner  was  performing  bis 
part  of  the  onerous  duty.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  brief  nod  and  a  grim  smile, 
but  did  not  pretermit  his  paternal 
fane  lions. 

The  body  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion at  this  crisis  of  the  common- 
wcilIiIl,  was  a  musical  deputation, 
which  craved  sweet  counsel  regarding 
some  matter  of  crochets  or  of  bars. 
It  is  not  tbe  first  time  that  mnsic  baa 
been  heard  In  the  midst  of  stirring 
events.  Nero  took  a  fancy  to  fiddle 
when  Home  was  blazing  around  him. 

I  could  not  bnt  admire  the  gravity 
with  which  Albert  listened  to  the 
somewhat  elaborate  address,  and  the 
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dexterity  with  which  he  contrived  to 
bleud  the  subjects  of  pipes  and  pa- 
triotism. 

"  Citizens ! "  he  said,  "  the  Provi- 
sional Government  are  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the 
views  which  you  advocate.  Republi- 
can institutions  cannot  hope  to  exist 
without  music,  for  to  the  sound  of 
music  even  the  spheres  themselves 
revolve  in  the  mighty  and  illimitable 
expanse  of  ether. 

**At  this  crisis  your  suggestions 
become  doubly  valuable.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  them  with  emotions  which 
I  would  struggle  in  vain  to  express. 
Oh,  that  we  may  sec  the  day  when, 
with  a  glorious  nation  as  an  orchestra, 
the  psalm  of  universal  freedom  may 
rise  in  a  swell  of  triumphant  jubilee  1 

•'And  it  will  come!  Rely  upon 
us.  Return  to  your  homes.  Cherish 
fraternity  and  music.  Meantime  we 
shall  work  without  intermission  for 
your  sake.  Harmony  is  our  sole 
object :  believe  me  that,  in  reconsti- 
tnted  France,  there  shall  be  nothing 
but  perfect  harmony ! " 

The  deputation  withdrew  in  tears ; 
and  another  entered  to  state  certain 
grievances  touching  the  manufacture 
of  steel  beads.  I  need  not  say  that  in 
this,  as  in  several  other  instances,  the 
ouvrier  comported  himself  like  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  Society  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge. 

"That's  the  last  of  them,  praise 
be  to  Mumbo  Jumbo ! "  said  he,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  shoeblacks 
departed.  "  Faith,  this  is  work  hard 
enough  to  kill  a  hoi-se.  So,  Mr 
Dunshunner !  you  have  been  getting 
up  a  counter-revolution  at  the  Tuil- 


He  was  in  reality  very  near  becoming 
an  actual  child  of  France.^'  Joidltold 
the  story  of  the  nuptials,  at  which  the 
ouvrier  nearly  split  himself  with  laugh- 
ter. 

"  And  now,  Mr  Dunshunner,'*  said 
he  at  length,  "  may  I  ask  Uie  nature 
of  your  plans  ?" 

.  "These  may  depend  a  good  deal 
upon  your  advice,"  said  I. 

"  I  never  give  advice,"  replied  the 
ouvrier  with  a  nasal  twitch.  ••  Some- 
times it  is  rather  dangerous.  Bat  tell 
me — what  would  you  think  of  the 
state  of  the  British  government,  if 
Earl  Grey  at  a  cabinet-council  were 
to  threaten  to  call  in  the  mob,  and  if 
Lord  Johnny  Russell  prevented  him 
by  clapping  a  pistol  to  his  ear  ?" 

"  I  shoiSd  think  very  badly  of  it 
indeed,"  said  I. 

"  Or  if  Incapability  Wood  should 
threaten,  in  the  event  of  the  populace 
appearing,  to  produce  from  the  EarUi 
pocket  a  surreptitious  order  on  the 
treasury  for  something  like  twelve 
thousand  pounds  ?" 

'*  Worse  still." 

"  Well,  then';  I  don't  think  youTl 
find  that  sort  of  thing  going  <mi  in 
London,  at  all  events." 

"  Have  you  any  commands  for  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel?" 

"Oh,  then,  you  are  determined  to 
leave  ?  Well,  perhaps  upon  the  whole 
it  is  your  wisest  plan.  And — ^laay— 
just  tell  them  that  if  things  look 
worse,  I  may  be  over  one  of  these  fine 
mornings.    Good-bye." 

And  so,  with  a  cordial  pressure  of 
the  hand,  we  parted. 

"  Monte- Christo,"  I  said,  as  that 
very  evening  I  bundled  Bagsby  into  a 


leries,   I   see.     How  are   Monsieur   Jiaae  on  our  way  to  the  railroad  sta- 


Potard  and  all  the  rest  of  your  col- 
leagues ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  finally  ex- 
pelled from  paradise,"  said  I. 

"  Serve  them  right !  a  parcel  of  de- 
mocratic scum.  And  what  has  be- 
come of  Citizen  Bagsby  ?" 

"I  have  sent  him  to  my  hotel. 


tion —  "  Monte-Christo,  my  good  fd- 
low,  let  me  give  you  a  slight  piece  of 
advice,  which  it  would  be  wdl  if  all 
of  our  craft  and  calling  would  ke^  in 
memory, — ^  Think  twice  bsfobb 

YOU   WRITE    UP    ANOTHER   RSTOLU- 
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IR — sir — it  is  a  boy  !" 
.  bo7,"  6aid  mj  father,  looking 
m  hia  book,  ami  evidently  much 
ad;  "  what  19  iiboy?" 
IV,  my  father  did  uot  mean  by 
nterrogatory  to  cliallenge  philo- 
»l  inquirv,  uor  to  demand  of  the 
t  bnt  nnenligbteDed  woman  who 
iitat  rushed  into  hia  study,  a 
on  of  tliat  mystery,  physiological 
sycliologicai,  which  has  puzzled 
iny  curious  sages,  and  lies  still 
'ed  in  the  question,  "What  is 
"  For,  as  we  need  not  look 
:r  than  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary 
\ow  that  a  boy  Is  "  a  male 
— i.  «.,  the  male  jonng  of  man ; 
who  would  go  to  the  depth  of 
I,  and  know  scientifically  what  is 
T,  must  be  able  first  to  ascer- 
"what  is  a  man?"    Bnt,  for 

I  know,  my  father  may  have 
eatislied  with  BufTon  on  that 

or  ho  may  have  sided  with 
oddo.  He  way  have  agreed 
Bishop  Berkeley — lie  may  have 
ited  himself  with  Professor 
e  —  he  may  have  regai-dcd  the 
spiritually,  like  Zcao,  or  ma- 
y,  like  KpiciiTus.     Grant  that 

the  male  young  of  man,  and  he 
.  have  had  plenty  of  definitions 
lose  from.  lie  might  have  said, 
I  is  a  stomach  —  eigo,  boy  a 
ronng  stomach.  Man  is  a  brain, 
a  male  young  brain.  Slan  is  a 
a  of  habits — boy  a  male  young 
a  of  habits.  Itfan  is  a  machine 
a  male  young  machine.  Man  is 
less  monkey— boy  a  male  young 
S3  monkey.  Man  is  a  combina- 
f  gases — boy  a  male  young  com- 
on  of  gases.  Man  is  nn  appear- 
-boy  a  male  young  appearance," 
c,  and  etcetera,  ad  infinitum! 
S  none  of  these  definitions  had 
ly  satisfied  my  father,  I  am  per- 
persuaded  that  he  would  never 
come  to  Mrs  rrimrains  for  a 

it  so  happened  that  my  father 
it  that  moment  engaged  in  the 
tant  consideration  whether  the 
was  written  by  one  Homer— or 


was  rather  a  collection  of  sundry  bal- 
lads, done  into  Greek  by  divers  hands, 
and  finally  selected,  compiled,  and  re- 
duced into  a  whole  by  a  Coroniittoe  of 
Taste,  under  that  elegant  old  tyrant 
I'isLstratus  i  and  the  sudden  affirma- 
tion "It  is  a  boy,"  did  not  seem 
to  Iiim  pertinent  to  the.  thread 
of  the  discussion.  Therefore  ho 
asked,  "  IVhat  is  a  boy?"  —  vaguely, 
and,  as  it  were,  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

"Lord,  sir  I"  said  Mrs  Primmine, 
'■  what  is  ft  boy?    Why,  the  baby!" 

"The  baby!"  repeated  my  father, 
rising.  "  What,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  Mrs  Caston  is — eh — ?" 

"  Yea  I  do,"  said  Mrs  Primmins, 
dropping  a  curtsey  ;  "  and  as  fine  a 
little  rogue  as  ever  I  set  eyes  upon." 

"Poor,  dear  woman  I"  said  my 
father  with  great  compassion.  "  So 
soon  too — so  rapidly  1"  ho  resumed  b 
a  lone  of  musing  surprise.  "  Why, 
it   is   bnt  the  other  day    wc    were 

"Bless  my  heart,  sir,"  said  Mrs 
IViminiiis,  'tnuch_  scandalised,  "  it 
is  ten  mouths  and  more." 

"  Ten  months !"  said  my  father  with 
a  sigh.  "Ten  months!  and  I  have 
not  finished  fifty  pages  of  my  refuta- 
tion of  Wolfe's  monstrous  theory!  In 
ten  months  a  child!— and  I'll  bo 
bound  complete— hands,  feet,  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose  I—  and  not  like  this 
poor  Infant  of  Mind  (and  my  father 
pathetically  placed  his  hand  on  the 
treatise) — of  which  nothing  ia  formed 
and  shaped — not  even  (he  first  joint 
of  the  Uttle  finger !  Why,  my  wife  is 
a  precious  woman  I  Well,  keep  her 
quiet.  Heaven  preserve  her,  and 
send  me  strength— to  support  this 
blessing!" 

"  Bnt  your  honour  will  look  at  the 
baby? — come,  sir!"  and  Mrs  Prim- 
mins laid  hold  of  my  father's  sleeve 
coaxingly. 

"  Look  at  it — to  be  anre,"  said  my 
fntlier  kindly;  "look  at  it,  certainly, 
it  ia  but  fjur  to  poor  Mrs  Caxtou ; 
after  taking  so  much  trouble,  dear 
aoal ! " 
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Therewith  my  father,  drawing  his 
dressing  robe  round  him  in  more 
stately  folds,  followed  Mrs  Primmins 
up  stairs,  into  a  rooui  very  carefully 
darkened. 

**  How  are  you,  my  dear?"  said  my 
father,  with  com|Missioiiate  tenderness, 
as  he  groped  his  way  to  the  bed. 

A  faint  voice  muttered,  ^^  Better 
now, — and  so  happy  ! "  And,  at  the 
same  moment,  Mrs  Primmins  pulled 
my  father  away,  lifted  a  coverlid  from 
a  small  cradle,  and,  holding  a  candle 
within  an  inch  of  an  undeveloped  nose, 
cried  emphatically,  "There — bless  it!" 

"  Of  course,  mVam,  I  bless  it,"  said 
my  father  rather  peevishly.  "  It  is  my 
duty  to  bless  it ; — Bless  it  !  And  this, 
then,  is  the  way  we  come  into  the 
world  I  —  red,  very  red,  —  blushing 
for  all  the  follies  we  are  destined  to 
commit." 

My  father  sat  down  on  the  nurse's 
chair,  the  women  grouped  round  him. 
He  continued  to  gaze  on  the  contents 
of  tfie  cradle,  and  at  length  said  mus- 
ingly:—  "And  Homer  was  once  like 
this!" 

At  this  moment — and  no  wonder, 
considenng  the  propinquity  of  the 
candle  to  his  visual  organs — Homer's 
infant  likeness  commenced  the  first 
untutored  melodies  of  nature. 

"  Homer  improved  greatly  in  sing- 
ing as  he  grew  older,"  observed  Mr 
Squills,  the  accoucheur,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  some  mysteries  in  a  comer 
of  the  room. 

My  father  stopped  his  ears:  — 
*'^  Little  things  can  make  a  great 
noise,"  said  he,  philosophically ;  "  and 
the  smaller  the  thing  the  greater  noise 
it  can  make." 

So  saying,  he  crept  on  tiptoe  to  the 
bed,  and,  clasping  the  pale  hand  held 
out  to  him,  whispered  some  words 
that  no  doubt  charmed  and  soothed 
the  ear  that  heard  them,  for  that  pale 
hand  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his 


own,  and  thrown  tenderly  round  his 
neck.  The  sound  of  a  gentle  kiss  was 
heard  through  the  stillness. 
.  "  Mr  Caxton,  sir,"  cried  Mr  Squills, 
in  rebuke,  "  you  agitate  my  patient 
—  you  must  retire." 

My  father  raised  his  mild  face, 
looked  round  apologetically,  bnudied 
his  eyes  with  the  back  oi  his  hand, 
stole  to  the  door,  and  vanished. 

"  I  think,"  said  a  kind  goasip  seated 
at  the  other  side  of  my  moth^s  bed, 
"  I  think,  my  dear,  that  Mr  Caxton 
might  have  shown  more  joy, — more 
natural  feeling,  I  may  say, — at  ^e 
sight  of  the  baby :  and  such  a  baby! 
But  all  men  are  just  the  samei  my 
dear — brutes — all  hrates,  depend  imon 
it." 

"  Poor  Austin !"  sighed  my  mother 
feebly — "  how  little  you  niidenertaiid 
him." 

"  And  now  I  shall  dear  tiie  room," 
said  Mr  Squills. — ^*  Go  to  sleq).  Mis 
Caxton." 

^  ^  Mr  Squills,"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
and  the  bed-cnrtains  trembled,  *^  pray 
see  that  Mr  Caxton  does  not  set  hint- 
self  on  fire ; — and,  Mr  Squills,  tell  him 
not  to  be  vexed  and  miss  me. — I  shall 
be  doifvn  very  soon — shan^t  I?" 

^ '-  If  you  keep  yourself  easy  yon  will, 
ma'am." 

"Pray  say  so ; — and,  Primmins,  — ^ 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Every  one,  I  fear,  is  ne^^tlng 
your  master.  Be  sure,— (imd  my 
mother^s  lips  approached  dose  to  Mrs 
Primmins'  ear,) — be  sure  that  yon 
— air  his  nightcap  yourself." 

"Tender  creatnres  those  women," 
soliloquised  Mr  Squills,  as,  after  dear- 
ing  the  room  of  all  present,  save  Mrs 
Primmins  and  the  nurse,  he  took  his 
way  towards  my  father's  stody.  En- 
countering the  footman  in  the  pas- 
sage,— "  John,"  said  he,  ^^  take  supper 
into  your  master's  room — and  make 
us  some  punch,  will  yon? — stiffishi" 


CHAPTER IL 


"Mr  Caxton,  how  on  earth  did 
you  ever  come  to  marr}'  ?"  a^ked  Mr 
Squills,  abruptly,  with  his  feet  on  the 
hob,  while  stirring  up  his  punch. 

That  was  a  home  question,  which 
many  men  might  reasonably  resent. 
But  my  father  scarcely  knew  what 
resentment  was. 


"  Squills,"  said  he,  tnnung  roond 
from  liis  books,  and  laying  one  finger 
on  the  surgeon's  arm  confidentially, 
—"Squills,"  said  he,  "I  shonld  be 
glad  to  know  myself  bow  I  oame  to 
be  married." 

Mr  Squills  was  a  jovial  good-hearted 
man— stout,  fat,  and  with  fine^teetfa, 
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that  made  his  laiigli  pleasant  to  look 
at  03  well  as  to  hear.  Mr  Squills, 
moreover,  was  a  bit  of  a  pIiiloBopher 
in  liis  way; — studied  huaion  natnre 
in  curing  its  diseases:— and  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  Mr  Caxton  was  a 
better  book  in  himself  than  all  he  had 
in  hia  library.  Mr  Squills  laughed  and 
nibbed  his  hands. 

My  father  resumed  thoughtfully,  and 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  moralises : — 

"There  ai-e  three  great  events  in 
life,  sir;  birth,  marriage,  &nd  death. 
None  know  how  they  are  born,  few 
knon' how  they  die.  But  I  suspect  that 
many  can  account  for  the  intermediate 
phenomenon — I  cannot." 

"  It  was  not  for  money,  — it  must 
have  been  for  love,"  observed  Mr 
Squills  ;  "  and  your  young  wife  is  as 
pretty  as  she  is  good." 

"Ha!"  said  my  father,  "I  re- 
member." 

"Do  you,  sir?"  exclaimed  Squilla, 
highly  amused.  "How  was  it?" 

My  father,  as  was  often  the  case 
with  him,  protracted  his  reply,  and 
then  seemed  rather  to  commune  with 
himself  than  to  answer  Mr  Squills. 

"  The  kindest,  the  best  of  men," 
he  murmured  ,~"j46^«ku£  Eruditiona: 
and  to  think  that  he  bestowed  on  me 
the  only  fortune  he  had  to  leave,  in- 
stead of  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Jack  and  Kitty.  All  at  least  that  I 
could  grasp  dejiciente  manu,  of  his 
Latin,  his  (ireek,  his  Orientals.  What 
do  I  not  owe  to  him ! " 

"To  whom?"  asked  Squills.  "Good 
Lord,  what's  the  man  talking  about?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  my  father  rousing 
himself,  "snch  was  Giles  Tibbeu, 
M.A.,  fiol  Sciealiaram,  tntor  to  the 
hnmble  scholar  you  address,  and 
father  to  poor  Kitty,  lie  left,  me  his 
Elzevirs  ;  he  left  mc  also  his  orphan 
daughter." 

"  Oh !  as  a  wife—" 

"  No,  as  a  wanl.  So  she  came  to 
live  here.  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
harm  in  it.  But  my  neighbours  said 
there  was,  and  the  widow  Welt- 
raum  told  mc  the  girl's  character 
would  suffer.  What  could  I  do? — 
Oh  yea,  I  recollect  all  now!  I 
married  her,  that  my  old  friend's 
child  might  have  a  roof  to  her  head, 
and  come  to  no  harm.  Yon  see  I 
was  forced  to  do  her  that  injnry,  for 
after  all,  poor  young  creature,  it  was 


a  sad  lot  for  her.  A  dull  book-worm 
like  me — cochlea  vUam  agmt,  Mr 
Squills — leading  the  life  of  a  snail. 
But  my  shell  was  all  I  could  offer  to 
my  poor  friend's  orphan." 

"  Mr  Caxton,  I  honour  yon,"  said 
Squills  emphatically,  jumping  tip  and 
spiliing  half  a  tnmbler-tiill  of  Bcalding 
punch  over  my  father's  legs.  "Yon 
have  a  heart,  sir  I  and  I  nndenrtand 
why  your  wife  fovea  you.  Yon  seem 
a  cold  mui;  but  yon  have  t«aniii 
your  eyes  at  this  moment." 

"I  dare  say  I  have,"  said  my 
father,  nibbing  his  shius :  "  it  was 
boiling!" 

"And  yonr  son  will  be  a  comfort 
to  you  both,"  said  Mr  Squills,  re- 
seating himsolf,  and,  in  his  friendly 
emotion,  wholly  abstracted  from  all 
cousdonsness  of  the  suffering  he  had 
inflicted.  "  He  will  be  adove  of  peace 
to  your  ark." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  my  father 
r^iefuliy,  "only  those  doves,  when 
ihpy  are  small,  are  a  very  noisy  sort 
of  birds — nua  laiium  avium  cautua 
somnum  reducunt.  However,  it  might 
have  been  worse.    Leda  had  twins." 

"So  bad  Mi3  Barnabas  last  week." 
rejoined  the  acconchenr.  "Who 
kiiows  wliat  may  be  in  store  fbr  yon 
yotV  Here's  alieallh  to  Master  Cflston, 
and  lots  of  brotJiera  oad  sisters  to 

"  Brothei^  and  bIsIotbI  I  am  snre 
Mrs  Gaston  will  oevcr  thluk  of  such 
H  thing,  sir,"  said  my  father  almost 
indignantly.  "  She's  much  too  good  ft 
wife  to  behave  BO.  Onoe,  in  a  way,  it  is 
all  very  well ;  but  twice — and  as  it 
is,  not  a  paper  in  its  place,  nor  a 
pen  mended  the  last  three  days :  T, 
too,  who  can  only  write  '  eti»pide 
dariuiculd' — and  the  Baker  coming 
twice  to  me  for  hie  bill  too  I  Ttio 
IltthyiiG  are  troablcsomo  deities,  Mr 
.Squills." 

"  Who  are  the  Bithyiic,"  asked  the 
accoucheur. 

"  Yonought  to  know,"  answeredmy 
father,  smiling.  "Thefemaledsemons 
who  presided  over  the  Neoploa  or 
New-born.  Tlioy  take  the  namo 
from  Juno.  Bee  Homer,  book  XI. 
By  the  bye,  will  my  Neogiloe  be 
bronght  np  like  Hector  or  Astynnax, 
— videliixt,  nourished  by  it6  mother  or 
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Caxton  ?"  asked  Mr  Squills,  brcakiDg 
the  sugar  in  his  tumbler.  "  In  this 
I  always  deem  it  my  duty  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  the  gentleman." 

**A  nurse  by  all  means,  then,"  said 
my  father.  "  And  let  her  carry  him 
tipo  kolpo^  next  to  her  bosom.  I 
know  sdl  that  has  been  said  about 
mothers  nui'sing  their  own  infants, 
Mr  Squills ;  but  poor  Kitty  is  so  sen- 
sitive, that  I  think  a  stout  healthy 
peasant  woman  will  be  best  for  the 
boy's  future  nerves,  and  his  mother's 
nerves,    present    and     future    too. 


Heigh-ho! — I  shall  miss  the  dear 
woman  very  much;  when  will  8ho 
be  up,  Mr  Squills?" 
''  Ob,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  I" 
**  And  then  the  Neogilos  shall  go 
to  school !  upo  kolpo — the  nnrse  with 
him,  and  all  will  be  right  again," 
said  my  father,  with  a  look  of  sly 
mysterious  humour,  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  him. 

**  School  I  when  he's  just  bom  ?  " 
**  Can't  begud  too  soon,"  said  my 
father  positively ;  *^  that's  Helvetius* 
opinion,  and  it's  mine  too  I" 
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That  I  was  a  very  wonderful  child, 
I  take  for  granted ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  not  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
I  came  into  possession  of  the  circum- 
stances set  down  in  my  former  chap- 
ters. But  my  father's  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  my  birth  made  a  notable 
impression  upon  all  who  witnessed  it ; 
and  Mr  Squills  and  Mrs  Primmins 
have  related  the  facts  to  me  suffi- 
ciently often,  to  make  me  as  well 
acquainted  with  them  as  those  worthy 
w^itnesscs  themselves.  I  fancy  I  see 
my  father  before  me,  in  his  dark- 
gray  dressing-gown,  and  with  his 
odd,  half  sly,  half  innocent  twitch  of 
the  mouth,  and  peculiar  puzzling 
look,  from  two  quiet,  abstracted,  in- 
dolently handsome  eyes,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  agreed  with  Helvetius  on 
the  propriety  of  sending  me  to  school 
as  soon  as  I  was  born.  Nobody 
knew  exactly  what  to  make  of  my 
father — his  wife  excepted.  Some  set 
him  down  as  a  sage,  some  as  a  fool. 
As  Hippocrates,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Damagetes,  saith  of  the 
gi*eat  Democritus,  he  was  coniemptu 
et  admiratione  habittts  —  accustomed 
both  to  contempt  and  admiration.  The 
neighbouring  clergy  respected  him  as  a 
scholar,  "  breathing  libraries  ;"  the  la- 
dles despised  him  as  an  absent  pedant, 
who  had  no  more  gallantry  than  a 
stock  or  a  stone.  The  poor  loved 
him  for  his  charities,  but  laughed  at 
him  as  a  w^eak  sort  of  man,  easily 
taken  in.  Yet  the  squires  and  far- 
mers found  that,  in  their  own  matters 
of  rural  business,  he  had  always  a 
fund  of  curious  information  to  impart ; 
and  whoever,  young  or  old,  gentle  or 
simple,  learned  or  ignorant,  asked 
his  advice,  it  was  given   with  not 


more  humility  than  wisdom.  In  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  acting  for  himself;  he 
left  all  to  my  mother ;  or,  if  taken 
unawares,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the 
dupe.  But  in  those  very  affiurs — 
if  another  consulted  him — ^his  eye 
brightened,  his  brow  cleared,  the  de- 
sire of  serving  made  him  a  new  being: 
cautious,  profound,  practicaL  Too 
lazy  or  too  languid  where  only  his 
own  interests  were  at  stake — tonch 
his  benevolence,  and  all  the  wheels 
of  the  clockwork  felt  the  impetus  of 
the  master-spring.  No  wonder  that, 
to  others,  the  nut  of  such  a  character 
was  hard  to  crack  !  But,  in  the 
eyes  of  my  poor  mother,  Augustine 
(famiUarly  Austud)  Caxton  was  the 
best  and  the  greatest  of  human 
beings;  and  certainly  she  ought  to 
have  known  him  well,  for  she  studied 
him  with  her  whole  heart,  knew  every 
trick  of  his  face,  and,  nme  times 
out  of  ten,  divined  what  he  was 
going  to  say,  before  he  opened  his 
Bps.  Yet  certainly  there  were  deeps 
in  his  nature  which  the  plommet 
of  her  tender  woman's  wit  had  never 
sounded  ;  and,  certainly,  it  some- 
times happened  that,  even  in  his 
most  domestic  colloquialisms,  my 
mother  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
the  simple  straightforward  person  he 
was  mostly  taken  for.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  suppresed  subtle  irony 
about  him,  too  unsubstantial  to  be 
popularly  called  humour,  but  dimly 
implying  some  sort  of  jest,  which  he 
kept  all  to  himself;  and  this  was  only 
noticeable  when  ho  said  something 
that  sounded  very  grave,  or  ap- 
peared to  the  grave  very  silly  and 
irrational. 
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That  I  (lid  not  go  to  school— at  the  sale  and  the  chrtetening  will  take 
least  to  what  Mr  Sr|aills  understood  plac«  at  the  same  time." 
by  the  word  school — quite  so  soon  as  There  waa  no  getting  over  this  ; 
intended,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  bnt  I  am  certain  ray  dear  niollier  had 
Infact,  my  mother  managed  ao  well—  much  less  heart  than  before  in  nn- 
my  nursery,  by  raeans  of  donble  covering  the  cliintz  chairs,  in  tbo 
doors,  was  so  placed  out  of  hearing —  best  drawing-room.  Five  years  later 
that  my  father,  for  the  most  part,  was  this  would  not  have  happened.  My 
privile^d,  if  he  so  pleased,  to  forget  mother  would  have  kissed  my  father 
my  existence.  He  was  once  dimly  and  said  "  Slay,"  and  he  would  have 
recalled  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  my  staid.  Bnt  she  was  then  very  young 
christening.  Now,  my  father  waa  a  and  timid ;  and  he,  wild  man,  not  of 
shy  man,  and  he  particularly  hated  the  woods  hnt  the  cloisters,  nor  yet 
all  ceremonies  and  public  spectacles,  civilisediiitothe  trnct^ibililics  ofhorae. 
He  became  uneasily  aware  that  a  In  short,  the  posi-tli;iise  was  ordered 
great  ceremony,  in  which  he  might  and  the  carpet-l)ii[/  |iiickL'il. 
be  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent  "My  love,"  said  my  mother,  the 
part,  was  at  hand.  Abstracted  as  night  before  this  Uegira,  looking  uii 
he  was,  and  conveniently  deaf  at  fiT>m  her  work — "my  love,  there  is 
times,  he  had  lieard  significant  whis-  one  thmg  yon  have  quite  forgot  to 
jiors  about  "  taking  advantage  of  the  settle — I  beg  pardon  for  distnrlring 
blsliop's  being  in  the  neighbourhood,"  yon,  bat  it  is  inijmrtniit  ! — baby's 
and  "  twelve  new  jelly  glasses  being  name  ;  shan't  wi? iiill  )ijm  Augustine?" 
absolutely  wanted,"  to  be  sure  that  "  Augustine,  "  said  my  father. 
some  deadly  festivity  was  in  the  wind,  dreamily;  "  why,  lliiit  name's  mine," 
And,  when  the  question  of  godmotlier  "  And  you  would  like  your  boy's 
and  godfather  was  fairly  put  to  him,  to  be  the  same?  " 
coupled  with  the  remark  that  this  was  "  No,  "  said  my  father,  rousing 
a  fine  opportunity  to  return  the  himself.  "Nobody  would  know  which 
civilities  of  the  neighbonrhood,  he  waa  which.  I  slinuld  calcii  myself 
felt  that  a  strong  effort  at  escape  waa  learning  the  LalJii  ai.'ci<!cncc  or  play- 
the  only  thing  left.  Accordingly,  ing  at  marbles.  1  i-linulil  never  know 
having,  seemingly  without  listen-  my  own  identity,  iimi  Mrs  rriramins 
ing,  heard  the  day  fixed,  and  seen,  would  be  givin);"]iiv  ]ia]i." 
as  they  thought,  without  obsen-ing.  My  mother  .-mikH!;  and,  pntthig 
the  chintz  cliairs  in  the  best  drawing-  her  hand,  which  nag  a  very  pretty- 
room  uncovered,  (my  dear  mother  one,  on  my  fiiiln-r's  shoulder,  anil 
was  the  tidiest  woman  in  the  world,)  looking  at  him  tenderly,  she  said, 
iny  father  suddenly  discovered  that  "  There's  no  fcitr  uf  m'istaking  you 
there  was  to  be  a  great  book  sale,  for  any  other,  even  yoiu-  son,  dearest, 
twenty  miles  off,  which  would  last  Still,  if  yon  prefer  another  name, 
four  days,  and  attend  it  lie  mnst.  what  sliall  it  be  ?  " 
My  mother  sighed;  bnt  sho  never  "Samuel,"  said  my  father.  "Dr 
contradicted  my  father,  even  when  he  Parr's  name  is  Samuel," 
was  wrong,  as  he  certainly  waa  in  "  La,  my  love  !  Samuel  is  the  iigli- 
this  case.    She  only  dropped  a  timid  est  name — " 

intimation  that  she  feared  "  It  would  My  father  did  not  hear  the  escla- 

look  odd,  and  the  world  might  mis-  matioa,  he  was  again  deep  in  his 

construe  my  father's  absence — had  not  books  i   presently  he  started  np  : — 

she  better  pot  offthechrbt«ning?"  "Barnes  says  Homer   is    Solomon. 

"My  dear,"  answered  my  father,  Read    Omeros    Imckwards,     in    the 

"  it  will  he  my  dnty,  by-and-by,  to  Hebrew  manner — " 

thristeu  the  boy — a  duty  not  done  in  "Yes,  my  love, "  intcmiptod  my 

a  day.     At  present,  I  have  no  doubt  mother.       "  But     baby's     cliristiaii 

that  the    bishop  will  do  very  well  name?" 

-without  me.    Let  the  day  stand,  or,  "  Omeros  —  Soremo  —  Solemo  — 

if  you  put  it  off,  upon  my  word  and  Solomo ! " 

ionour  I  believe  that  the  wicked  auc-  "  Solomo  !    sliocking,  "  said  my 

tionecr  will  put  off  the  book  sale  also,  mother. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  that  "  Shocking,  indeed, "   echoed  my 
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father ;  "  an  outrage  to  common 
sense."  Then,  after  glancing  again 
over  his  books,  he  broke  out  mus- 
ingly— "  But,  after  all,  it  is  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  Homer  was  not  set- 
tled tiU  his  time." 

"  Whose  ?"  asked  my  mother,  me- 
chanically. 

My  father  lifted  up  his  finger. 

My  mother  continued,  after  a  short 
pause,  "Arthur  is  a  pretty  name.  Then 
there's  William — Henry — Charles  — 
Robert.    What  shall  it  be,  love  ?  " 

"  Pisistratus?"  said  my  father, 
(who  had  hung  fire  till  then,)  in  a  tone 
of  contempt — "  Pisistratus  indeed ! " 

"  Pisistratus !  a  very  fine  name," 
said  my  mother  joyfully — "  Pisis- 
tratus Caxton.  Thank  you,  my  love  : 
Pisistratus  it  shall  be." 

"  Do  you  contradict  me  ?  Do  you 
side  with  Wolf  and  Ileyne,  and  that 
pragmatical  fellow  Vico?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Rhapsodists  ?" — 

"  No,  indeed,"  intcrnipted  my 
mother.  "  My  dear,  you  frighten  me." 

My  father  sighed,  and  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair.  My  mother  took 
courage  and  resumed. 


[April, 

"  Pisistratus  is  a  long  name  too! 
Still,  one  could  call  him  Sisty." 

"  Siste,  Viator,"  mattered  my  fiither; 
"  that's  trite  I" 

"No,  Sisty  by  itself— short.  Thank 
you,  my  dear." 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  his  retnm 
from  the  book  sale,  to  my  father's 
inexpressible  bewilderment,  he  was 
informed  that  "  Pisistratus  was  grow- 
ing quite  the  image  of  him." 

When  at  length  the  good  man  was 
made  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  his  son  and  heir  boasted  a  name  so 
memorable  in  history  as  that  borne  by 
the  enslaver  of  Athens,  and  the  dispnted 
arranger  of  Homer — and  it  was  insisted 
that  it  was  a  name  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested— he  was  as  angy  as  so  mild 
a  man  could  be.  "  But  it  is  infii- 
mous  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pisistratus 
christened !  Pisistratus  I  who  lived  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ  was  bom. 
(xooil  heavens,  madam!  Yon  have 
made  me  the  father  of  an  anachronism.** 

My  mother  biu-st  into  tears.  Butthe 
evil  was  irremediable.  An  anachronism 
I  was,  and  an  anachronism  I  must 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"Of  course,  sir,  you  will  begin 
soon  to  educate  your  son  yourself?" 
said  IMr  Squills. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  said  my  father, 
"you  have  read  Martinus  Scriblerus  ?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr  Cax- 
ton." 

"  Then  you  have  not  read  Martinus 
iScriblenis,  Mr  Squills ! " 

"  Consider  that  I  have  read  it,  and 
what  then  ?  " 

"Wliy  then,  Squills,"  said  my 
father  familiarly,  "you  would  know, 
that  though  a  scholar  is  often  a  fool, 
he  is  never  a  fool  so  supreme,  so 
superlative,  as  when  he  is  defacing 
the  first  unsullied  page  of  the  human 
history,  by  entering  into  it  the  com- 
monplaces of  his  own  pedantry.  A 
scholai',  sir,  at  least  one  like  mc,  is  of 
all  persons  the  most  unfit  to  teach 
young  children.  A  mother,  sir, 
a  simple,  natural,  loving  mother, 
is  the  infant's  true  guide  to  know- 
ledge." 

"Egad,  Mr  Caxton,  in  spite  of 
Helvetius,  whom  you  quoted  the  night 
the  boy  was  born — egad,  I  believe 
you  are  right!" 


"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  my  &ther ; 
"  at  least  as  sure  as  a  poor  mortal 
can  be  of  any  thing.  I  agree  with 
Helvetius,  the  child  should  be  educated 
from  its  birth ;  but  how? — ^there  is  the 
rub:  send  him  to  school  forthwith! 
Certainly  he  is  at  school  already  with 
the  two  great  principles,  Natnre  and 
Love.  Observe,  that  childhood  and 
genius  have  the  same  master  organ 
in  common  —  inquisitivcness.  Let 
childhood  have  its  way,  and  as  it 
began  where  genius  begins,  it  may 
find  what  genius  finds.  A  certain 
Greek  ^mter  tells  us  of  some  man, 
who,  in  order  to  save  his  bees  a 
troublesome  flight  to  Hymettns,  cat 
their  wings,  and  placed  before  them 
the  finest  flowers  he  could  select,  lie 
poor  bees  made  no  honey.  Now,  sir, 
if  I  were  to  teach  my  boy,  I  shoidd 
be  cutting  his  wings  and  giving  him 
the  flowers  he  should  find  himself* 
Let  us  leave  Nature  alone  for  the 
present,  and  Nature's  living  proxy, 
the  watchfai  mother." 

Therewith  my  father  pomted  to  his 
heir  sprawling  on  the  grasS)  and  slack- 
ing daisies  on  the  lawn;  while  the 
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yonD^    mother's  voice  rose  morily, 
langhmg  at  the  child's  ^ee. 

"  I  shall  make  but  a  poor  lull  ont 
of  yonr  nursery,  I  see,"  Baid  Mr 
Squills. 

Agreeably  to  these  doctrines,  straDge 
in  so  learned  a  father,  I  thrived  and 
flourished,  and  learned  to  spell,  and 
make  pothooks,  under  the  joint  care 
of  icy  mother  and  Dame  Primmias. 
This  last  was  one  of  an  old  race  fast 
dying  away— the  race  of  old  faithful 
servants — the  race  of  old  tale-telling 
noTses.  She  had  reared  my  mother 
before  me;  bnt  her  affection  put  ont 
new  flowers  for  the  new  generation. 
Sho  was  a  Devonshire  woman — and 
Devonshire  women,  especially  those 
who  have  passed  their  youth  near  the 
sea-ooast,  arc  generally  Eoperstitions. 
She  had  a  wonderful  budget  of  fables. 
Before  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was  ern- 
diEe  in  that  primitive  literatm^,  in 
which  the  legends  of  all  nations  are 
traced  to  a  common  fonntain  —  Puu 
in  Boots,  Tom  Thumb,  Fortmiio,  Fev- 
tunatut.  Jack  the  Giant-kiUer  —  tales 
like  proverbs,  einally  familiar,  under 
different  vcraiona,  to  the  infant  wor- 
shipper of  Budh  and  the  hardier 
children  of  Thor.  I  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  in  an  examination  in  such 
works  of  imagination,  I  could  have 
taken  honours  I 

Aly  dear  mother  had  some  little 
mbgivings  as  to  the  solid  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  such  fantastic  erudi- 
tion, and  timidly  cousulted  my  fnther 
therein. 

"My  love,"  answered  my  father, 
in  that  tone  of  voice  which  always 
puzzled  even  my  mother,  to  lie  sure 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest  — 
"  in  all  these  fables,  certain  philoso- 
phers could  easily  discover  symbohcal 
significations  of  the  highest  morality. 
I  have  myself  wiitten  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  Puss  in  Boots  is  an  alle- 
gory upon  the  progress  of  the  human 
understanding,  having  its  origin  in 
the  mystical  schools  of  the  Egyptian 
priestsi  and  evidently  an  illustration  of 
the  worship  rendered  at  Thebes  and 
Mcmphb  to  those  fehne  quadrupeds, 
of  which  they  made  both  religions 
symbols  and  elaborate  mammies." 

"  My  dear  Anstin,"  said  my  mother 
opening  her  blue  eyes,  "  you  dont 
think  that  Sisty  will  discover  aU  those 
fine  iMogs  in  Pu»s  in  Boots  1 " 
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"My  dear  Kitty,"  answered  my 

father,  "you  don't  tliink,  when  you 
were  j;ood  enough  lo  tako  up  with  me, 
Ihut  you  found  in  me  all  the  fine 
tilings  1  have  Icsnied  from  books. 
You  know  me  only  as  a  liarmleaa 
iTtiiluro,  who  was  happy  enough  to 
liieflso  your  fancy.  By-and-by  yon 
dis(  o\-cred  that  I  was  no  worse  for  all 
tbi'ijuartOB  that  have  transmigrated 
iiilo  ideas  witliin  me — ideas  that  are 
mysteries  even  to  myself.  If  Sirty, 
■.in  you  call  the  child,  (plaj^e  on  that 
unlucky  anachronism !  which  you  do 
well  U>  abbreviate  into  a  dissyllable,) 
if  Si  jty  can't  discover  all  the  wisdom 
(if  I'-gJlit  in  Pnis  in  Boots,  what  then  ? 
I'riss  in  Boirii  is  harmless,  and  it 
I'leases  Iiis  fancy.  All  that  wakes 
curiosity  is  wisdom,  if  innocent — all 
iliiit  pleases  the  fancy  now,  turns  bei-P- 
aftcr  to  love  or  to  kaowledgi;.  And 
so,  my  dear,  go  back  to  the  unrsery." 
Bnl  1  should  wrong  thee,  O  best 
of  fathers,  if  I  suffered  the  reader  to 
suppose,  tliat  because  thou  didst  seem 
so  iniiitTerent  to  my  birth,  and  so  core- 
li.'ss  as  to  my  early  teaching,  theiT- 
I'ljrc  thou  well,  at  heart,  indifferent 
to  tiiy  tronblcttome  Neogiios.  As  I 
grew  older,  I  became  more  sensibly 
aware  that  a  bUlier's  eye  was  upon 
me.  1  distinctly  remember  one  ill- 
cidi'ol,  (hilt  seems  to  me,  in  looking 

the  first  tangible  link  between  my 
own    heart    and    that    calm    great 

Uy  father  was  seated  on  the  lAwn 
before  the  house,  bis  straw  hat  avsr 
his  eyes  (it  was  summer)  and  his  book 
on  his  lap.     Suddenly  a  beautiful  delf 


upper  storey,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a 
crash,  and  tlie  fragments  spluttcrcti 
up  round  my  father's  legs.  Snblimein 
h'm  studies  as  Archimedes  in  the  siege, 
continued  to  read  "  Jmpavidum 


re  I" 


'Deal',  dearl"  cried  ray  mother, 
WHO  was  at  work  In  the  porch,  "my 
poor  flower- pot  that  I  prized  so  much; 
A\'Ilo  conid  Irave  done  this  f  Primmins, 

Mrs  Primmins  popped  her  head  out 
of  the  fatal  window,  notldcd  to  Iho 
summons,  and  came  down  in  a  trice, 
pale  and  breathless, 

"  Oil  I"  said  my  mother,  i 
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fully,  "  I  would  rather  have  lost  all 
the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  in  the 
great  blight  last  May, — I  would 
rather  the  best  tea-set  were  broken ! 
The  poor  geranium  I  reared  myself, 
and  the  dear,  dear  flower-pot  which 
Mr  Caxton  bought  for  me  my  last 
birth-day!  That  naughty  child  must 
have  done  this !" 

Mrs  Primmins  was  dreadfully  afraid 
of  my  father — why,  I  know  not,  except 
that  very  talkative  social  persons  are 
usually  afraid  of  very  silent  shy  ones. 
She  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  her  master, 
who  was  beginning  to  evince  signs  of 
attention,  and  cried  promptly,  *'No, 
ma^am,  it  was  not  the  dear  boy,  bless 
his  flesh,  it  was  I !" 

*•  You!  how  could  you  be  so  care- 
less? and  you  knew  how  I  prized  them 
both.     Oh,  Primmins  !" 

Primmins  began  to  sob. 

"Don't  tell  fibs,  nursey,"  said  a 
small  shrill  voice ;  and  Master  Sisty 
(coming  out  of  the  house  as  bold  as 
brass)  continued  rapidly — "  donH  scold 
Primmins,  mamma :  it  was  I  who 
pushed  out  the  flower-pot." 

"  Hush ! "  said  nurse,  more  fright- 
ened than  ever,  and  looking  aghast 
towards  my  father,  who  had  very 
deliberately  taken  off  his  hat,  and 
was  regarding  the  scene  with  serious 
eyes  wide  awake. 

"Hush!  And  if  he  did  break  it, 
ma^am,  it  was  quite  an  accident ;  he 
was  standing  so,  and  he  never  meant 
it.  Did  you.  Master  Sisty?  Speak! 
(this  in  a  whisper)  or  Pa  will  be  so 
angry." 

"  Well,"  said  my  mother,  **  I  sup- 
pose it  was  an  accident ;  take  care  in 
future,  my  child.  You  are  sorry,  I  see, 
to  have  grieved  me.  There's  a  kiss, 
don't  fret." 

"  No,  mamma,  you  must  not  kiss 
me,  I  don't  descr\'e  it.  I  pushed  out 
the  flower-pot  on  purpose." 

"  Ha !  and  why  ?"  said  my  father, 
walking  up. 

Mrs  Primmins  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"For  fun!"  said  I,  hanging  my 
head— "just  to  see  how  you'd  look, 
papa ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  Now 
beat  me,  do  beat  me  I" 

My  father  threw  his  book  fifty  yards 
off,  stooped  do^vn,  and  caught  me  to 
his  breast.  "Boy,"hesaid,  "youhavo 
done  wrong :  you  shall  repair  it  by 
remembering  all  your  life  that  your 
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father  blessed  God  for  giving  him  a 
son  who  spoke  truth  in  spite  of  fear! 
Oh  !  Mrs  Primmins,  the  next  fable  of 
this  kind  you  try  to  teach  him,  and  we 
part  for  ever !" 

From  that  time  I  first  date  the  hour 
when  I  felt  that  I  loved  my  father, 
and  knew  that  he  loved  me;  from  that 
time  too,  he  began  to  converse  with 
me.  He  would  no  longer,  if  he  met 
me  in  the  garden,  pass  by  with  a 
smile  and  nod ;  he  would  stop,  put  hla 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  though  his 
talk  was  often  above  my  comprehen- 
sion, still  somehow  I  felt  happier  and 
better,  and  less  of  an  infant,  when  I 
thought  over  it,  and  tried  to  puzzle 
out  the  meaning ;  for  he  had  a  way  of 
suggesting,  not  teaching,  puttiDg 
things  into  my  head,  and  then  leaving 
them  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 
I  remember  a  special  instance  with 
respect  to  that  same  flower-pot  and 
geranium.  Mr  Squills,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  and  well  to  do  in  the  worid, 
often  made  me  little  presents.  Not 
long  after  the  event  I  have  narrated, 
he  gave  me  one  far  exceeding  Ui 
value  those  usually  bestowed  on  chil- 
dren,— it  was  a  beautiful  large  domih. 
box  in  cut  ivory,  painted  and  gilt. 
This  domino-box  was  my  delight  I 
was  never  weary  of  playing  at  domi- 
noes with  Mrs  Primmins,  and  I  slept 
with  the  box  under  my  pillow. 

"  Ah !"  said  my  father  one  day  when 
he  found  me  ranging  the  ivory  squares 
in  the  parlour,  "ah!  you  like  that 
better  than  all  your  playthings,  eh?" 

"  Oh  yes,  papa." 

"  You  would  be  very  sorry  if  your 
mamma  was  to  throw  that  box  out  of 
the  window,  and  break  it  for  fun."  I 
looked  beseechingly  at  my  father,  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  But  perhaps  you  would  be  very 
glad,"  he  resumed,  "  if  suddenly  <me 
of  these  good  fairies  you  read  of  could 
change  the  domino -box  into  a  beauti- 
ful gerauiiun  in  a  beautiful  blne-and- 
white  flower-pot,  and  that  yon  could 
have  the  pleasure  of  putting  it  on  your 
mamma's  window-siU." 

"  Indeed  I  would!"  saidi,  half  dy- 
ing. 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  believe  you ;  but 
good  wishes  don't  mend  bad  actions, 
— ^good  actions  mend  bad  actiooa." 

So  saying,  he  shut  the  door  and 
went  oiit.    I  cannot  tell  you  hsysr 
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pnzzled  I  was  to  make  out  what  mj 
father  meant  by  his  aphorism.  But 
I  know  that  I  played  at  dominoes  no 
more  that  day.  The  next  morning 
my  father  found  me  seated  by  myseff 
under  a  tree  in  the  garden  ;  he  paused 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  grave  bright 
eyes  very  steadily. 

"  My  boy,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  to 

walk  to (a  town  about  two  miles 

off,)  will  yon  come?  and,  by  the 
bye,  fetch  your  domino-box :  I  should 
like  to  show  it  to  a  person  there."  I 
ran  in  for  the  box,  and,  not  a  little 
proud  of  walking  with  my  father  upon 
the  high-road,  we  set  out. 

"  Papa,"  said  I  by  the  way,  "  there 
are  no  fairies  now." 

"  What  then,  my  child  ?  " 

"  Why — ^howthen  can  my  domino- 
box  be  changed  into  a  geranium  and  a 
blne-and-white  flower-pot?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  my  father,  leaning 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  every 
body  who  is  in  earnest  to  be  good,  car- 
ries two  fairies  about  with  him — one 
here,"  and  he  touched  my  heart;  "  and 
^ne  here,"  and  he  touched  my  fore- 
head. 

"  I  don't  understand,  papa." 

"  I  can  wait  till  you  do,  Pisis- 
tratus  1    What  a  name  I " 

My  father  stopped  at  a  nursery  gar- 
dener's, and,  after  looking  over  the 
flowers,  paused  before  a  large  double 
geranium.  **  Ah,  this  is  finer  than 
that  which  your  mamma  was  so  fond 
of.    What  is  the  cost,  sir?" 

"  Only  7s.  6d.,"  said  the  gardener. 

My  father  buttoned  up  his  pocket. 
"  I  can't  afford  it  to-day,"  said  he 
gently,  and  we  walked  out. 

On  entering  the  town,  we  stopped 
again  at  a  china-warehouse.  "  Have 
you  a  flower-pot  like  that  I  bought 
some  months  ago  ?  Ah,  here  is  one, 
marked  3s.  6d.  Yes,  that  is  the 
price.  Well,  when  your  mamma's 
birth-day  comes  again,  we  must  buy 
her  another.  That  is  some  months  to 
wait.  And  we  can  wait.  Master  Sisty. 
For  truth,  that  blooms  all  the  year 
round,  is  better  than  a  poor  geranium ; 
and  a  word  that  is  never  broken,  is 
better  than  a  piece  of  delf." 

My  head,  which  had  drooped  be- 
fore, rose  again ;  but  the  rush  of  joy 
at  my  heart  almost  stifled  me. 

"  I  have  called  to  pay  your  little 
bill,"  said  my  father,  entering  the  shop 
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of  one  of  those  fancy  stationers  com- 
mon in  country  towns,  and  who  sell 
all  kinds  of  pretty  toys  and  nick- 
nacks.  "  And  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
as  the  smiling  shopman  looked  over 
his  books  for  the  entry,  "  I  think  my 
little  boy  here  can  show  you  a  much 
handsomer  specimen  of  French  work- 
manship than  that  work-box  which 
you  enticed  Mrs  Caxton  into  raffling 
for,  last  winter.  Show  yonr  domino- 
box,  my  dear." 

I  produced  my  treasure,  and  the 
shopman  was  liberal  in  his  commen- 
dations. "  It  is  always  well,  my 
boy,  to  know  what  a  thing  is  worth,  in 
case  one  wishes  to  part  with  it.  If  my 
young  gentleman  gets  tured  of  his 
plaything,  what  will  yon  give  him  for 
it?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  shopman,  "  I 
fear  we  could  not  afford  to  give  more 
than  eighteen  shillings  for  it,  unless 
the  young  sentleman  took  some  of 
these  pretty  thinss  in  exchange." 

**  Eighteen  shillings  I"  said  my  fa- 
ther ;  "  you  would  give  that.  Well, 
my  boy,  whenever  you  do  grow  tir^ 
of  your  box,  you  nave  my  leave  U> 
sell  it." 

My  father  paid  his  bill,  and  went 
out.  I  lingered  behind  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  joined  him  at  the  end  of 
the  street. 

^^  Papa,  papal"  I  cried,  clapping 
my  hands,  ^'  we  can  buy  the  gera- 
nium— we  can  buy  the  flower-pot." 
And  I  pulled  a  handful  of  silver  from 
my  pockets. 

*^  Did  I  not  say  right?"  said  my 
father,  passing  his  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes — "  You  have  found  the  two 
fairies  1" 

Oh  I  how  proud,  how  overjoyed  I 
was,  when,  after  placing  vase  and 
flower  on  the  window-siU,  I  pludLed 
my  mother  by  the  gown,  and  made  her 
follow  me  to  the  spot. 

*^  It  is  his  doing,  and  his  money !" 
said  my  father ;  *^  good  actions  liave 
mended  the  bad." 

"  What ! "  cried  my  mother,  when 
she  had  learned   all ;    "  and  your 
poor    domino -box   that  you  were, 
so  fond  ofl  We  wiU  go  back  to-mor-' 
row,  and  buy  it  back,  if  it  costs  us 
double." 

«'  Shall  webuy  it  back,  Fisistratus?  *" 
asked  my  father. 

"  Oh  no— no— no !    It  would 
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all,"  I  cried,  burying  my  face  on  my 
father's  breast. 

"  My  wife,"  said  my  father  so- 
lemnly, "  this  is  my  first  lesson  to 
onr  child — the  sanctity  and  the  hap- 


piness of  self-sacrifice— ^ondonot  wliat 
it  should  teach  to  his  dying  day  1*'  ^ 
And  that  is  the  history  of  the  bro- 
ken fiower-pot. 


CHAPTER  V. 


When  I  was  between  my  seventh 
and  my  eighth  year,  a  change  came 
over  me,  which  may  perhaps  be  fami- 
liar to  the  notice  of  those  parents 
who  boast  the  anxious  blessing  of  an 
only  child.  The  ordinary  vivacity  of 
childhood  forsook  me ;  I  became 
quiet,  sedate,  and  thoughtful.  The 
absence  of  playfellows  of  my  own 
age,  the  companionship  of  mature 
minds  alternated  only  by  complete 
solitude,  gave  something  precocious, 
whether  to  my  imagination  or  my 
reason.  The  wild  fables  muttered  to 
me  by  the  old  nurse  in  the  summer 
twilight,  or  over  the  winter's  hearth 
— ^the  cfibrt  made  by  my  struggling 
intellect  to  comprehend  the  grave, 
sweet  wisdom  of  my  father'*  sug- 
gested lessons  —  tended  to  feed  a 
passion  for  reverie,  in  which  all  my 
faculties  strained  and  struggled,  as  in 
the  di'eams  that  come  when  sleep  is 
nearest  waking.  I  had  learned  to 
read  with  ease,  and  to  write  with 
some  fluency,  and  I  already  began  to 
imitate,  to  reproduce.  Strange  tales, 
akin  to  those  I  had  gleaned  from 
fairyland — rude  songs,  modelled  from 
such  verse -books  as  fell  into  my  hands, 
began  to  mar  the  contents  of  marble- 
covered  pages,  designed  for  the  less 
ambitious  purposes  of  round  text  and 
multiplication.  My  mind  was  yet 
more  disturbed  by  the  intensity  of 
my  home  affections.  My  love  for 
both  my  parents  had  in  it  something 
morbid  and  painful.  I  often  wept  to 
think  how  little  I  could  do  for  those  I 
loved  so  well.  My  fondest  fancies 
built  up  imaginai7  difficulties  for 
them,  which  my  arm  was  to  smoothe. 
These  feelings,  thus  cherished,  made 
my  nerves  ovcr-susccptible  and  acute. 
Nature  began  to  affect  me  powerfully; 
and  from  that  affection  rose  a  restless 
cm-iosity  to  analyse  the  chaims  that 
so  mysteriously  moved  me  to  joy  or 
awe,  to  smiles  or  tears.  I  got  my 
father  to  explain  to  me  the  elements 
of    astronomy;    I    exti'acted    from 


Squills,  who  was  an  ardent  botanisty 
some  of  the  mysteries  in  the  lifb  of 
flowers.  But  mnaic  became  my  dar- 
ling passion.  My  mother  (thoa^ 
the  daughter  of  a  great  scholar— 4i 
scholar  at  whose  name  my  father 
raised  his  hat,  if  it  happened  to  be  oil 
his  head)  possessed,  I  must  own  it 
fairly,  less  book-leaminff  than  many 
a  humble  tradesman's  dani^ter  can 
boast  in  this  more  enlightened  gene- 
ration; but  she  had  some  natural 
gifts  which  had  ripened,  Heayen 
knows  how!  into  womanly  accom- 
plishments. She  drew  with  some 
elegance,  and  painted  flowers  to  ex- 
quisite perfection.  She  played  on 
more  than  one  instrument  with  more 
than  boarding-school  skill;  and  thoogh 
she  sang  in  no  language  but  her  own, 
few  could  hear  her  sweet  ydice  with- 
out being  deeply  touched.  Her  mnaic, 
her  songs,  had  a  wondrous  efifect  on 
me.  Thus,  altogether,  a  kind  of 
dreamy  yet  delightful  melancholy 
seized  upon  my  whole  beinff;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkaUe,  be- 
cause contrary  to  my  earlier  tconpe- 
rament,  which  was  bold,  active,  and 
hilarious.  The  change  in  my  charac- 
ter began  to  act  upon  m^  form.  From 
a  robust  and  vigorous  mfant,  I  grew 
into  a  pale  and  slender  boy.  Ibeg^ 
to  ail  and  mope.  Mr  Sqnills  was 
called  in. 

"  Tonics  I"  said  Mr  Squills ;  "  and 
don't  let  him  sit  over  his  book.  Send 
him  out  in  the  ah* — ^make  him  play. 
Come  here,  my  boy — ^theso  organs 
are  growing  too  large;"  and  Mr 
Squil&,  who  was  a  phrenologist, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  forehiad. 
*^  Gad,  su',  hero's  an  ideality  for  yon; 
and,  bless  my  soul,  what  a  constmc- 
tivcness  I " 

My  father  pushed  aside  his  pi4>erB, 
and  walked  to  and  fro  tho  room  with 
his  hands  behind  him;  but  he  did 
not  say  a  word  till  Mr  Squills  was 
gone. 

^^  My  dear,"  then  said  he  to  iqy 
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mother,  on  whose  breast  I  was  leuung 
my  aching  ideality — "  my  dear,  Puis- 
tratns  must  go  to  school  in  good 
earneat." 

"Bleea  nie,  Anstin!— at  his  age?" 

"  He  ia  nearly  eight  years  old." 

"  Eat  he  is  so  forwani," 

"  It  ia  for  that  reason  he  ronst  go 
to  school." 

"  I  don't  qnite  understand  yon,  my 
love.  I  know  he  is  getting  past  me ; 
but  you  who  are  so  clever — " 

My  father  took  my  mother's  hand — 
"  We  can  teach  him  nothing  now, 
Kitty.  We  send  him  to  school  to  be 
taught — " 

"  By  some  schoolmaster  who  knows 
much  less  than  yon  do—" 

"  By  little  schoolboys,  who  will 
make    him  a  hoy  again,"  said  my 
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f;ilher,  almost  sadly.  "  My  dear, 
yon  remember  that,  when  onr  Kent- 
ish gardener  planted  those  Hlbert- 
trees,  and  when  they  were  in  their 
third  year,  and  yon  hogan  to  calon- 
kto  on  whnt  they  would  brisg  in, 
yon  went  out  one  morning,  and  found 
ho  had  cut  them  down  to  the  gronnd. 
Yon  wore  Tcxed,  and  asked  why. 
'V\Tiat  did  the  gardener  say  ?  '  To 
proTeotUieirbearingtoosoon.'  There 
i?  no  want  of  fruitfulness  here— pnt 
back  the  hoar  of  prodnce,  that  the 
plant  may  last." 

"  Let  me  go  to  school,"  s^d  I, 
Ming  my  languid  head,  and  smiling 
on  my  father.  I  understood  him  at 
once,  and  it  was  as  if  the  roice  of  my 
life  itaelf  answered  to  him. 


A  year  after  the  i-csolution  thns 
come  to,  I  was  at  home  for  the  holi- 

"  I  hope,"  said  my  mother,  "  that 
they  are  doing  Sisty  justice.  I  do 
think  he  is  not  nearly  so  quick  a 
child  as  he  was  before  he  went  to 
school.  I  wish  you  would  examine 
him,  Austin." 

"I  have  examined  him,  my  dear. 
It  is  just  aslexpected;  audi  am  qnite 
satisfied." 

"WhatI  yon  really  think  he  has 
come  on  ?  "  said  my  mother  joyfully. 

"  He  does  not  care  a  button  for 
botany  now,"  said  Mr  Squills. 

"  Aud  he  used  to  he  so  fond  of  mu- 
sic, dear  hoy ! "  observed  my  mother 
with  a  sigh.  "  Good  gracious  I  what 
noise  is  that?" 

"Your  son's  pop-gnn  against  the 
window,"  said  my  father.  "It  is 
lucky  it  is  only  the  window ;  it  wotdd 
have  made  a  loss  deafening  noise, 
though,  if  it  had  been  Mr  Squills' 
head,  as  it  was  yesterday  morning." 

"The  left  ear,"  observed  Squills ; 
"and  a  very  sharp  blow  it  was,  too. 
Yet  you  are  satisfied,  Mr  Caston?" 

"Yes;  I  think  the  boy  is  now  as 
great  a  blockhead  as  most  boys  of  his 
ago  are,"  observed  my  father  with 
great  complacency. 

"Dear  mo,  Austin — a  great  block- 
head 1 " 

"What  else  did  he  go  to  school 
for?"  asked  my  father;  and  obaery- 


iiig  a  certain  dismay  in  the  face  of  Us 
female  audience, audacertaiusuipriee 
in  that  of  his  male,  he  rose  and  stood 
on  the  hearth,  with  one  hand  in  hia 
waistcoat,  as  was  his  wont  when 
about  to  philosophise  in  more  detul 
than  was  usual  to  him. 

"Mr  Squilla,"  said  he,  "yon  have 
had  great  experience  in  families." 

"  As  good  a  practice  as  any  in  the 
county,"  said  Mr  Squills  proudly: 
"more  than  lean  manage.  I  altall 
advertise  for  a  partner." 

"  Aud,"  resumed  my  father,  "  you 
miist  have  observed  almost  invariably 
iliat,  in  every  family,  there  is  what 
father,  mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  pro- 
nounce to  be  one  wonderftil  child." 

"  One  at  least,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
smiling. 

"  It  is  easy,"  continued  my  father, 
"  to  say  this  ia  parental  partiality, — 
but  it  is  not  so.  Examine  that  diild 
as  a  stranger,  aud  it  will  startle  yonr- 
self.  You  stand  amazed  at  its  eager 
curiosity,  its  quick  comprehension, 
its  ready  wit,  its  delicate  perception.  . 
Often,  too,  you  will  find  some  faculty 
strikingly  developed ;  the  child  will 
have  a  turn  for  mechanics,  pcriiaps, 
and  make  you  a  model  of  a  steam- 
boat,— or  it  will  hare  an  ear  tuned  to 
verse,  and  will  write  you  a  poem  like 
that  it  has  got  bjr  heart  from  '  Tha 
Speaker,' — or  it  will  take  to  botany, 
(like  Pisistratus)  with  the  old  m^l 
its  auat, — or  it  will  play  a  march  on 
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its  sbter^s  piAQoforte.  In  short,  even 
yon,  Squills,  will  declare  that  it  is 
really  a  wonderful  child.'* 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr  Squills 
thoughtfully,  "  there's  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say ;  little  Tom 
Dobbs  is  a  wonderful  child — so  is 
Frank  Steppington  —  and  as  for 
Johnny  Styles,  I  must  bring  him  here 
for  you  to  hear  him  prattle  on  Natural 
Histoiy,  and  see  how  weU  he  handles 
his  pretty  little  microscope." 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  said  my  father. 
"And  now  let  me  proceed.  These 
ihaumata  or  wonders  last  till  when, 
Mr  Squills? — last  till  the  boy  goes  to 
school,  and  then,  somehow  or  other, 
the  thaumata  vanish  into  thin  air,  like 
ghosts  at  the  cockcrow.  A  year  after 
the  prodi^  has  been  at  the  academy, 
father  and  mother,  uncle  and  aunt, 
plague  you  no  more  with  his  doings 
and  sayings;  the  extraordinaiy  infant 
has  become  a  very  ordinary  little  boy. 
Is  it  not  so,  Mr  Squills  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  are  right,  sir.  How 
did  you  come  to  be  so  observant ;  you 
never  seem  to —  " 

"Hush!"  interrupted  my  father; 
and  then,  looking  fondly  at  my  mo- 
ther's anxious  face,  he  said,  sooth- 
ingly— "  be  comforted :  this  is  wisely 
ordained — and  it  is  for  the  best." 

"It  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
school,"  said  my  mother,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  school, 
and  its  virtue,  my  Kate.  Let  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  children  — 
wonderful  as  you  thought  Sisty  him- 
self—stay at  home,  and  you  will 
see  its  head  grow  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  its  body  thinner  and  thinner — 
Eh,  Mr  Squills  ?— till  the  mind  take 
all  nourishment  from  the  frame, 
and    the   frame,   in    turn,    stint  or 


make  sickly  the  mind.  Yoa  lee 
that  noble  oak  from  the  window — * 
if  the  Chinese  had  brooygjit  it  iqi,  it 
would  have  been  a  tree  in  miniatore 
at  five  years  old,  and  at  an  hundred, 
you  would  have  set  it  in  a  flower-pot 
on  your  table,  no  bigger  than  it  was 
at  five — a  curiosity  n>r  its  matore- 
ness  at  one  age — a  show  for  its  dimi- 
nutiveness  at  the  other.  No!  the 
ordeal  for  talent  is  school;  restore 
the  stunted  mannikin  to  the  growing 
child,  and  then  let  the  child  if  it  can, 
healthily,  hardily,  naturally,  work  its 
slow  way  up  into  greatness.  If  great- 
ness be  denied  it,  it  will  at  least  be  a 
man,  and  that  is  better  than  to  be 
a  little  Johnny  Styles  all  its  life— 
an  oak  in  a  pill-box«" 

At  that  moment  I  rushed  Into  the 
room,  glowing  and  panting,  healtii 
on  my  cheek,  vigour  in  my  limbs- 
all  childhood  at  my  heart.  "  (Mi ! 
mamma,  I  have  got  np  the  kite- 
so  high  I— come  and  see.  Do  comev 
papa." 

"Certainly,"  said  my  father;  "only, 
don't  cry  so  loud — kites  make  no 
noise  in  rising — yet,  yon  see  how 
they  soar  above  the  world.  Come, 
Kate,  where  is  my  hat  ?  Ah — thank 
you,  my  boy." 

"  Kitty,"  said  my  father,  lookhig 
at  the  kite  which,  attached  by  its 
string  to  the  peg  I  had  stuck  into 
the  ground,  rest^  calm  in  the  sky, 
"  never  fear  but  what  our  kite  diall 
fly  as  high ;  only,  the  human  soul 
has  stronger  Instincts  to  mount  up- 
ward than  a  few  sheets  of  paper  on 
a  framework  of  lath.  But,  observe, 
that  to  prevent  its  being  lost  in  tiie 
fre^om  of  space,  we  must  attadi  it 
lightly  to  earth ;  and,  observe  again, 
my  dear,  that  the  higher  it  soars,  the 
more  string  we  must  give  it.'* 
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ceaty  ?  How  can  a  system  of  educa- 
tion flourish  that  begins  by  so  mon- 
strous a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of 
hearing  suffices  to  contradict?  Xo 
wonder  that  the  horn-book  is  the 
despair  of  mothers !"  From  this  in- 
stance, the  reader  will  perceive  that 
Dr  Herman,  in  his  theory  of  educa- 
tion, began  at  the  beginning! — he 
took  the  bull  fairly  by  the  horns.  As 
for  the  rest,  upon  a  broad  principle  of 
eclecticism,  he  had  combined  together 
ever}'  new  patent  invention  for  youth- 
ful idea-shooting.  He  had  taken  his 
trigger  from  Hofw^'l ;  he  had  bought 
liis  wad<ling  from  Hamilton  ;  he  had 
got  his  copper -caps  fr(»m  Bell  and 
Lancaster.  The  youthful  idea!  he 
had  rammed  it  tight !  he  had  i*ammed 
it  loose!  he  had  rammed  it  with 
pictorial  illnstrations !  he  had  rammed 
it  with  the  monitorial  system  I  he  had 
rammed  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
with  every  imaginable  ramrod  ;  bnt  I 
have  mournful  doubts  whether  he  shot 
the  youthful  idea  an  inch  farther  than 
it  did  under  the  old  mechanism  of 
iiint  and  steel !  Nevertheless,  as 
Dr  Herman  really  did  teach  a  great 
many  things  too  much  neglected  at 
schools ;  as,  besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  taught  a  vast  variety  in  that  vague 
complexity  now-a-days  called  '*  use- 
ful knowledge :  "  as  he  engaged  lec- 
turers on  chemistry,  engineering,  and 
natural  hLstorj-;  as  arithmetic  and 
the  elements  of  physical  science  were 
enforced  iiith  zeal  and  care;  as  all 
ports  of  gymnastics  were  intermingled 
with  the  sports  of  the  play-ground ; — 
so  the  youthftil  idea,  if  it  did  not  go 
farther,  spread  its  shots  in  a  wider 
direction :  and  a  boy  could  not  stay 
there  five  years  without  learning 
ftomethinff,  which  is  more  than  can 
Ik?  said  of  all  schools  !  He  learned 
at  least  to  use  his  eyes,  and  his  ears, 
and  his  limits;  order,  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, grew  into  habits  ;  and  the  school 
pleased  the  ladies,  and  satisfied  the 
gentlemen  :  in  a  wnrd,  it  thrived :  and 
3)r  Herman,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
numben-rl  more  than  one  hundred 
pupils.  Now,  when  the  worthy  man 
irst  commenced  the  task  of  tuition, 
Le  had  proclaimed  the  hnmanest 
abhorrence  to  the  Ixirbarous  system 
of  corporeal  punishment.  But,  alas  ! 
as  his  school  increase<l  in  numbers, 
lif  had  proportionately  recanted  these 
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honourable  and  antibirchen  ideas. 
He  had,  reluctantly,  perhaps, — ^hon- 
estly, no  doubt,  but  with  full  deter- 
mination,— come  to  the  conclnsiony. 
that  there  are  secret  springs  which 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  twigs  of 
the  diviniug-ro<l ;  and  having  di^y- 
ercd  with  what  comparative  ease  the 
whole  mechanism  of  his  little  govern- 
ment, by  the  admission  of  the  birch- 
regulator,  could  be  carried  on,  so,  as 
he  grew  richer,  and  lazier,  and  latter, 
the  Philhellenic  Institute  spmi  along 
as  glit)]y  as  a  top  kept  in  vivadons- 
movement  by  the  perpetoal  applica- 
tion of  the  lash. 

I  believe  that  the  school  did  not 
sufier  in  reputation  from  this  sad 
apostacy  on  the  part  of  the  head 
master;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed 
more  natural  and  Englisb, — less  out- 
landish and  heretical.  And  it  was  at 
the  zenith  of  its  renown,  when,  one 
bright  morning,  with  all  my  doklies 
nicely  mended,  and  a  large  plmncake 
in  my  box,  I  was  deposited  at  its 
hospitable  gates. 

Amongst  Dr  Hermanns  yarions 
whimsicalities,  there  was  one  to  whidi 
he  had  adhered  with  more  fidetity 
than  to  the  anti-corporeal jnurishment 
articles  of  his  creed ;  and,  in  fiust,  it 
was  upon  this  that  he  had  CMised 
those  imposing  words,  *'  PhOhdlenic 
Listitnte,'^  to  blaze  in  gilt  capitids  in 
front  of  his  academy.  He  belonged 
to  that  illustrions  class  of  scholars 
who  are  now  waging  war  on  onr 
popular  mythologies,  and  npsetting 
all  the  associations  which  the  Etoni- 
ans and  Harrovians  connect  with  the 
honsehold  names  of  ancient  histoiy. 
In  a  word,  he  sought  to  restore  to 
scholastic  purity  the  mntHated  ortiio- 
graphy  of  Greek  appellatlT^.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  that  little 
boys  should  be  brought  up  to  oonfonnd 
Zeus  with  Jupiter,  Ares  with  Mars, 
Artemis  with  Diana — the  Greek  dei- 
ties with  the  Roman  ;  and  so  rigidly 
did  he  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
these  two  sets  of  personages  were  to 
be  kept  constantly  contradistingnished 
from  each  other,  that  his  cross-exa- 
minations kept  us  in  eternal  oonfli- 
sion. 

"  Vat,*'  he  would  exclaim  to  some 
new  lK>y  fresh  from  some  grammar- 
school  on  the  Etonian  system — ^**yat 
do  you   mean  by  dranslating 
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Jvfittt?     la  Axt  amatory,  irasctbla,  Caxton "  in    mj  best   ronnd-lHUid. 

diMtd-eompelUiiggodof  CHirmptis,Tid  "Anddeycall  jonr  baba  s  ichtto  I" 

bis  eagle  aiid  hia  Kfis,  in  the  smaileat  eaid     the    Doctor    onteoiptaowly. 

degree  resembling  de  grare,  ibrmal,  '^  Yonr  mne,  sir,  is  Greek ;  and,  as 

moral  Jopiter  Optimis  Maximns  of  Gre^,  yoa  Till  be  dood  cooiuh  to 

the  Boman  Capttol? — a  god,  Maatar  write  it,  vitfa  rat  yon  call  ana  aal  an  o 

SiimAiofl,  who  would  have  been  per-  — p,e,  i,  s,i,s,T,K,A,T,o,B;andToi 

fectly  shoi^ed  at  the  idea  of  mnning  Till  ali^aj  pot  do  accent  OTra-  &  i. 

afler  innocent  FiiiBieiM  dreaaed  np  as  Vat  can  jon  expect  for  to  come  to, 

a  swan  or  a  boll  J    I  pot  dat  qoee-  Haatec  Caxton,  if  jon  doa't  pvf  de 

ti<»  to  yon  vonce    f6r  all,  Uaster  care  dat  ia  proper  to  ytrar  own  diwd 

SimjAinE."     Hastra-  Simpkina  took  nane — de  e,  and  de  o,  and  de  aceeart  ? 

care  to  agree  with  the  Doctor.    "And  Ach  !  let  me  see  no  mem  of  yonr 

how  conld  yon,"  rosomed  Dr  Herman  Tile  eormptioDs  t    Mein  Gott  1    Fi  > 

majestieally,  tarnisg  to  some  other  Ten  de  name  is  Pel  1 " 

criminal  alnmnns — "  how  could  yoK  Tbe  next  time  I  wrol«  borne  to  nf 

^esmne    to    druislate    de  Artt    of  father,  modestly  implytnff  that  I  wai 

Homer,  sir,  by  de  andacioaB  Tidgar-  short  of  cash,  that  a  trap-oat  troidd  be 

isoUus?    ^r(!i,Uaster  Jones,  who  acoc^taUe,  and    that    the  faroBiite 

roared  as  hmd  as  ten  thonaand  men  goddess  amongst  the  boys  (whether 

when  he  was  hart,  or  as  yoa  Till  roar  Greek  or  Koman  was  Teir  unmate- 

if  I  catdi    yoa   calling    him    Man  rial)    was  Dita  Mcmeta,  I  felt  a  g^w 

agion  1      Are*   who    cOY^ed    seren  of  classical  pride  in  signing  mywelf, 

plectra  of  gronnd;   Ara,  the  num-  "your  affectionate  Pelsistratos."  Ilia 

dayer,  with    the  Mii^    or  Mavc«a  next  poet  broogfat  a  sad  damper  to  my 

wh(Hn  de    RniaTw    stole    from  de  scholaatie  exultation.    The  letter  ran 

Sdiinefl  1    Man,  de  solemn  and  calm  thos : 

proteetor  of  Bome  i    Master  Jonee,  "  Mt  deak  Sosi,— I  prefer  i^  old 

Uaater   Jones,    yon    onght    to    be  aeqnuntances  Thn^didei  and  nsb- 

aibunad    of  yonrsdf ! "— and    then  tratns  to  Thookodidea  and  Felsiato»> 

vaxiag   adhnsiastic,   and   warming  tos.    Horace  is  fiuniliar  to  me,  bat 

mKemdntore  into  German  Rnttnrals  Horatins  is  only  known  to  me  aa 

rad  promndatiOD,  tbe  good  Doctor  Codes.    Pisistrstns  canplayat  trap- 

woald  lift  up  his  bands,  with  two  ball ;  bat  I  find  no  authority  in  pnre 

fpreat  rings  on  his  thumbs,  and  ex-  Greek  to  allow  mo  to  snppoee  that 

datm — "Und  Da  !  and  doo,  ApAro-  that  game  was  known  to  Peisistratos. 

■«*(«  ;  doK,  whose  bert  de  Seasons  vel-  I  should  be  too  hapw  to  send  yon  a 

scorned  I  dov,  who  dulst  pnt  ACoids  drachma  or  bo,  bat  I  hare  no  ctuni 

^^uUo  a  coffer,  and  den  tid  dum  him  in  my  poosessiiHi  cmreot  at  Athens 

^^nto  an  aneuione;  doa  to  be  called  at   the    time  when  PisistnitiiB  was 

~i'amM  by  dat  amvel-nosed  little  Mas-  spelt  PeisistnitOB.     Tonr  afiectionate 

-*^^  Bnddecfieid  t    Venns,  who  pre-  lather, 

^Kided  orerBaBm^artens  and  fimerals,  "A.  Caxtom," 

^*at  naatr  tinking  sewers  1     Venns  Verily,  here  indeed  was  the  flrat 

n  Gott  !  Come  here,  practical  embarra-ismiint  nriMincBd  by 

r  Bnddarfield;   I  mnst  a  flog  that  m>.'l.iii                             '    wliidi 

■y«i  (w  dat;  I  mast  indeed,  liddle  my  fatliiT   li>'i   -  >  ]■:■■;  '■  I'.-iiy  do- 

l*<»yl"    As  onr Philhellenic  preceptor  jdored.     lIiiW-fHTr,  ii'itliinp  like  ex- 

*=«rriBd  hie  ardueological  purism  into  perionc  l<>  )iroTc  the  value  of  com- 

^  Greek  proper  names,  it  was  not  promise    in  this  tvoridl    Peisistratos 

tokdy  that    my  unhappy  baptismal  continoi'l  tn  write  exercises,  and  a 

'Would  esci^.    The  first  time  I  signed  second  U-[t{:i'  from  Pisietratus  wasfbl- 

oij  exercise,    I  wrote    "Pisistratns  lowed  by  thi-  trnp-bal. 


I  was  somewhere  about  sixteen  settled  ntiioug  rhc  household  lams, 
irken,  on  going  home  for  the  boU-  Unde  -lat'l:,  as  be  rrus  fiuiiitiariy 
dajs,  I  fowtd  my  mother's  brother    called,  wits  a  light -hearted^  ):4aasiUe, 
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enthusiastic,  talkative  fellow,  who  had 
spent  three  small  fortunes  in  trying 
to  make  a  large  one. 

Uncle  Jack  was  a  great  speculator; 
but  in  all  his  speculations  he  never 
affected  to  think  of  himself, — ^it  was 
always  the  good  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures that  he  had  at  heart,  and  in  this 
ungrateful  world  fellow-creatures  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon  I    On  coming  of 
age,  he  inherited  £6000  from  his  ma« 
temal  grandfather.    It  seemed  to  him 
then  his  fellow-creatures  were  sadly 
imposed  upon  by  their  tailors.  Those 
ninth-parts  of  humanity  notoriously 
eked  out  their  fractional  existence  by 
asking  nine  times  too  much  for  the 
clothing  which  civilisation,  and  per- 
haps a  change  of  climate,  render  more 
necessary  to  us  than  to  our  ancestors 
the  Picts.    Out  of  pure  philanthropy. 
Uncle  Jack  started  "  a  Grand  National 
Benevolent  Clothing  Company ^'^  which 
undertook  to  supply  the  public  with 
inexpressibles  of  the  best  Saxon  cloth 
nt  7s.  6d.  a  pair ;   coats,  superfine, 
£1,  18s. ;  and  waistcoats  at  so  much 
-per  dozen.      They  were  all  to  be 
worked  off  by  steam.    Thus  the  ras- 
cally tailors  were  to  be  put  down, 
humanity  clad,  and  the  philanthro- 
pists  rewarded    (but    that   was    a 
secondary  consideration)  with  a  clear 
return  of  30  per  cent.    In  spite  of 
the  evident   charitableness   of  this 
Christian  design,  and  the  irrefragable 
calculations  upon  which  it  was  based, 
this  company  died  a  victim  to  the 
ignorance  and  unthankfulness  of  our 
fellow-creatures.    And  all  that  re- 
mained of  Jack's  £6000  was  a  fifty- 
fourth  share  in  a  small  steam-engine, 
a   largo    assortment  of  ready-made 
pantaloons,  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
directors. 

Uncle  Jack  disappeared,  and  went 
on  his  travels.  The  same  spirit  of 
philanthropy  which  characterised  the 
speculations  of  his  purse  attended  the 
risks  of  his  person.  Uncle  Jack  had 
a  natural  leaning  towards  all  distressed 
<;ommunitics :  if  any  tribe,  race,  or  na- 
tion was  down  in  the  world,  Uncle  Jack 
threw  himself  plump  into  the  scale  to 
redress  the  bdance.  Poles,  Greeks, 
(the  last  were  then  fighting  the  Turks,) 
Mexicans,  Spaniards, — ^Uncle  Jack 
thrust  his  nose  into  all  their  squabbles  I 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  mock  thee, 
poor  Uncle  Jack !  for  those  generous 


predilections  towards  the  unforttmate ; 
only,  whenever  a  nation  is  in  miafor* 
tune,  there  is  always  a  job  going  on ! 
The  Polish  cause,  the  Greek  cause, 
the  Mexican  cause,  and  the  Spanish 
cause,  are  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
loans  and  subscriptions.    These  Con- 
tinental patriots,  when  they  take  np 
the  swonl  with  one  hand,  generally 
contrive  to  thrust  the  other  deep  into 
their  neighbours'  breeches'  pockets. 
Uncle  Jack  went  to  Greece,  thence  he 
went  to  Spain,  thence  to  Mexico. 
No  doubt  he  was  of  great  service  to 
these  afflieted  populations,  for  became 
back  with  unanswerable  proof  of  their 
gratitude   in   the   shape  of  £3000. 
Shortly  after  this  appeared  a  prospec- 
tus of  the  *^  New,  Grand,  National 
Benevolent  Insurance  Company,  for 
the  Industrious  Classes."    This  in- 
valuable document,  after  setting  forth 
the  immense  benefits  to  society  arising 
from  habits  of  providence,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  insurance  companies — 
proving  the  infamous  rate  of  premiuns 
exacted  by  the  existent  offices,  and 
their  inapplicability  to  the  wants  of 
the  honest  artisan,  and  declaring  that 
nothing  but  the  purest  intentions  of 
benefiting  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  society,  had 
led  the  directors  to  institute  a  new 
society,  founded  on  the  purest  prin- 
ciples and  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tions— proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
twenty-four  and  a  half  per  cent  was 
the  smallest  possible  return  the  share- 
holders could  anticipate.    The  com- 
pany began  under  the  fairest  auspices: 
an  archbishop  was  caught  as  presi- 
dent, on  the  condition  always  that  he 
should  give  nothing  but  hisname  to  the 
society.    Uncle  Jack — ^more  euphoni- 
ously designated  as  "the  cdenrated 
philanthropist,  John  Jones  Tibbets, 
Esquire" — was  honorary  secretaiy, 
and  tbe  capital  stated  at  two  millions. 
But  such  was  the  obtnseness  of  the 
industrious  classes,  so  little  did  ih^ 
perceive  the  benefits  of  sulMcriUng 
one-and-ninepence  a-week  fit>m  the 
age  of  twenty-one  to  fifhr,  in  cvder  to 
secure  at  the  latter  age  the  annnl^  of 
£18,  that  the  company  disM^lved  Into 
thin  air,  and  with  it  diradlved  also 
Uncle  Jack's  £3000.     Nothing  mors 
was  then  seen  or  heard  of  mm  for 
three  years.      So  obscure  was  his 
existence,  that  on  the  death  of  an 
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aunt,  who  left  liim  a  smidl  farm  in  was  iandi  there  was  a  luiae,  there  was 
Cornwall,  it  was  necessary  to  advcr-  coal,  aud  there  actually  came  share- 
tise  that  "If  John  Jonea  Tibbete,  E5<i.,  holiiora  and  capital.  Uncle  Jack  was 
would  apply  to  Messrs  Blunt  and  Tin,  so  persuaded  that  his  fortune  was 
Lothbnry,  between  the  hours  of  ten  now  to  be  ma4e,  and  had,  moreover, 
and  four,  he  would  hear  of  something  so  great  a  desire  to  share  the  glory  of 
to  his  advantage,"  But,  even  as  a  ruining  the  monster  monopoly  of  the 
conjuror  declares  that  he  will  call  the  1-oudou  whaifa,  that  he  refused  a  very 
ace  of  spades,  and  the  ace  of  spades,  large  offer  to  dispose  of  the  propei-^ 
that  you  thought  you  had  safely  under  altogether,  remained  chief  shareholder, 
your  foot,  turns  up  on  the  table— so  and  removed  to  London,  where  he  set 
with  this  adveiiisemeat  suddenly  tip  his  carriage,  aud  gave  dinners  to 
turned  up  Uncle  Jaeli.  With  incon-  Ma  fellow-direcKirB.  Foruo  leas  than 
ceivable  satisfaction  did  the  new  laud-  three  years  did  this  company  flourish, 
ownerscttic  himself  in  his  comfortable  having  submitted  the  entire  direction 
homestead.  The  farm,  which  ivas  and  working  of  the  mines  to  that 
about  two  hundred  acres,  was  in  the  eminent  engineer,  Giles  Compass — 
best  possible  condition,  and  saTing  twenty  percent  was  paid  regularly  by 
one  or  two  chemical  preparations,  that  gentleman  to  the  shareholders, 
which  cost  Uucle  Jack,  upon  the  most  aud  the  shares  were  at  more  than  cent 
scientific  principles,  thirty  acres  of  per  cent,  when,  one  bright  morning, 
t)uckwheat,theearaofwliichcameup,  when  least  expected,  Giles  Compass, 
poor  things,  all  spotted  and  speckled,  Es<i.  removed  himself  to  that  wider 
as  if  they  had  been  inoculated  with  field  for  genius  like  his,  the  United 
the  small-pox.  Uncle  Jack  for  the  Stales ;  audit  was  discovered  that  tho 
first  two  years  was  a  thriving  man.  mine  had  for  more  than  a  year  ma 
Unluckily,  however,  one  day  Uncle  itself  into  a  great  pit  of  water,  and 
Jackdiscoveredacoal-mine  inabcan-  that  Kir  Compass  bad  been  paying- 
tiful  field  of  Swedish  turnips ;  In  an-  the  shareholders  out  of  their  own 
other  week  the  house  was  full  of  capital.  Ify  imele  had  the  satiafac- 
engineers  and  naturalists,  and  in  an-  tion  this  time  of  being  rained  in  very 
other  month  appeared,  in  my  uncle's  good  company  :  three  doctors  of  divi- 
bcst  style,  much  improved  by  practice,  nity,  two  county  members,  a  Scotch 
a  prospectus  of  "  the  Grand,  National,  lord,  and  an  Kaat  India  director,  were 
anti-Monopoly  Coal  Company,  inati-  all  in  the  same  boat, — that  boat  which 
tuted  on  behalf  of  the  poor  House-  weut  down  with  the  coal-miue  into- 
holders  of  London,  and  against  the  the  great  water  pit! 
Monster  Monopoly  of  the  London  It  was  just  after  this  event  that 
Coal  Wharfs.  Uucle  Jack,  sanguine  and  light-heart- 
"  A  vein  of  the  finest  coal  has  bcou  ed  as  ever,  suddenly  recollected  his 
discovered  on  the  estates  of  the  ccle-  sister,  Mrs  Caxton  ;  and  not  knowing 
bratcd  philanthropist,  John  Jones  where  else  to  dine,  thought  be  would 
Tibbets,  Esq.  This  new  mine,  the  repose  his  limbs  under  my_  father's 
MoilyWheeljhavingbeenaatisfiictorily  tiiibtt  dtrea,  which  the  ingenious 
tested  by  that  eminent  engineer,  Giles  W.  S.  I^ndor  opines  should  be  trans- 
Compass,  Esq.,  promises  an  inexhaus-  lated  "  mahogany."  Yon  never  saw 
tible  field  to  the  energies  of  the  bene-  a  more  charming  man  than  Uncle 
volcntand  the  wealth  ofthecapitalist.  Jack.  All  plump  people  are  more 
It  is  calculated  that  the  best  coals  popular  than  thin  people.  There  is 
may  be  delivered,  screened,  at  the  something  jovial  and  pleasant  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  16s.  per  sight  of  a  round  face  I  What  conspi- 
load,  yielding  a  profit  of  not  less  than  racy  could  ancceed  when  its  head  was 
forty-eight  per  cent  to  the  share-  a  lean  and  hungry-looking  fellow, 
holders.  Shares,  £50,  to  be  paid  in  like  Cassias  ?  If  the  Koman  patriots 
five  instalments.  Capital  to  be  sub-  had  had  Uncle  Jack  amongst  themr 
scribed,  one  million.  For  shares,  early  perhaps  they  would  never  have  fur- 
application  must  be  made  to  Messrs  niahed  a  tragedy  to  Shakspeare. 
Hlunt  and  Tin,  solicitor,  Lothbury,"  Uncle  Jack  was  us  plump  as  a  part- 
Here,  then,  was  something  tanribic  ridge — not  unwieldy,  not  corpulent, 
for  fellow-creatures  to  go  on — Okcrc  not  obese,  not  "I'twhM,"  wtiich  Cicero- 
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objects  to  in  an  orator — but  every 
crevice  comfortably  filled  up.  Like 
the  ocean,  ^Himc  wrote  no  wrinkles  on 
his  glassy  (or  brassy)  brow."  His 
natural  lines  were  all  upward  curves, 
his  smile  most  ingratiating,  his  eye  so 
frank,  even  his  trick  of  rubbing  his 
clean  well-fed  English-looking  hands, 
had  something  alx)ut  it  coaxing  and 
debonnmr^  something  that  actually 
decoyed  you  into  trusting  your  money 
into  hands  so  prepossessing.  Indeed, 
to  him  might  be  fully  applied  the 
expression — "  Sedem  anhnse  in  ex- 
tremis digitis  habet;"  ^*Ho  had  his 
soul's  seat  in  his  finger  ends."  The 
critics  observe  that  few  men  have  ever 
united  in  equal  perfection  the  imagi- 
native with  the  scientific  or  musing 
faculties.  ^^ Happy  he,"  exclaims 
Schiller,  ^'  who  combines  the  enthusi- 
ast's warmth  with  the  worldly  man's 
light" — light  and  warmth,  Unde  Jack 
had  them  both.  He  was  a  perfect 
symphony  of  bewitching  enthusiasm 
and  con\'incing  calculation.  Dicseo- 
polis  in  the  Adiameuses^  in  presenting 
a  gentleman  called  Nichardius  to  the 
audience,  observes — "  He  is  small,  I 
confess,  but  there  is  nothing  lost  in 
him :  all  is  knave,  that  is  not  fool." 
Parodying  the  equivocal  compliment,  I 
may  say,  that  though  Unde  Jack  was 
no  giant,  there  was  nothing  lost  in  him. 
Whatever  was  not  philanthropy  was 
arithmetic,  and  whatever  was  not 
arithmetic  was  philanthropy.  He 
would  have  been  equally  dear  to 
Howard  and  to  Cocker.  Uncle  Jack 
was  comely,  too — clear-skinned  and 
florid,  had  a  little  mouth,  with  good 
teeth,  wore  no  whiskers,  shaved  his 
beard  as  close  as  if  it  were  one  of  his 
grand  national  companies;  his  hair, 
once  somewhat  sandy,  was  now  rather 
grayish,  which  increased  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  appearance,  and  he  wore 
it  flat  at  the  sides  and  raised  in  a  peak 
at  the  top ;  his  organs  of  constructive- 
ness  and  ideality  were  pronounced  by 
jVIr  Squills  to  be  prodigious,  and  those 
freely  developed  bumps  gave  great 
breadth  to  his  forehead.  Well- shaped, 
too,  was  Uncle  Jack,  about  five  feet 
eight,  the  proper  height  for  an  active 
man  of  business.  He  wore  a  black 
coat ;  but  to  make  the  nap  look  the 
fresher,  he  had  given  it  the  relief  of 
gilt  buttons,  on  which  were  wrought  a 
small  crown  and  anchor ;  at  a  distance 


this  button  looked  like  the  king's  bat- 
ton,  and  gave  him  the  air  of  one  who 
has  a  place  about  Court.  He  alwm 
wore  a  white  neckdoth  without  stardiy 
a  frill  and  a  diamond  {in ;  which  last 
furnished  him  with  observatioiui  upon 
certain  mines  of  Mexico,  which  he 
had  a  great  but  hitherto  unsatiflfied 
desire  of  seeing  woiked  by  a  Grand 
National  United  Britons  Company. 
His  waistcoat  of  a  morning  was  pide 
buff— of  an  evening,  embroidered  tqI- 
vet ;  wherewith  were  connected  son- 
dry  schemes  of  an  ^^  anociatioa  Ibr 
the  improvement  of  native  numnfiK- 
tures."  His  trousers,  matntinally, 
were  of  the  colour  vnlgariy  called 
^^  blotting-paper;"  and  he  never  wore 
boots,  which,  he  said,  unfitted  a  man 
for  exercise,  but  short  drab  gidten 
and  square-toed  shoes.  His  watch- 
chain  was  garnished  with  a  Taat  nvm- 
ber  of  seals :  each  seal,  indeed,  repre- 
sented the  device  of  some  deranet 
company,  and  they  might  be  said  to 
resemble  the  scalps  of  ue  stain,  wen 
by  the  aboriginal  Iroquois,  conoemfaig 
whom  indeed  he  had  once  entertainea 
philanthropic  designs,  compounded  of 
conversion  to  Christianity  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  Episcopal  Chnrdiy 
and  of  an  advantageous  exchange  of 
beaver-skins  for  bibles,  brandy,  and 
gunpowder. 

That  Uncle  Jack  should  win  ny 
heart  was  no  wonder;  my  notiber'ahe 
had  always  won  from  her  eariieat  re- 
collection of  his  having  persuaded  her 
to  let  her  great  doll  (a  present  firom 
her  godmother)  be  put  up  to  a  raffle 
foir  the  benefit  of  the  chimney-sweq)S. 
^^  So  like  him — so  good!"  she  would 
often  say  pensivefy ;  "  thgr  paid  six- 
pence a-piece  for  the  raffle — twenty 
tickets,  and  the  doll  cost  £3.  No- 
body was  taken  in,  and  the  doU, 
poor  thing,  (it  had  such  Moe  eyes  I) 
went  for  a  quarter  of  its  rahie. 
But  Jack  sidd  nobody  could  guess 
what  good  the  ten  shilMngs  did  to  tito 
chimney-sweeps  I"  Naturally  enough, 
I  say,  my  mother  liked  Unde  Jack! 
but  my  father  liked  him  quite  as  wefl, 
and  that  was  a  strong  proof  of  niy 
uncle's  powers  of  captivation.  How- 
ever, it  is  noticeable  that  when  flome 
retired  scholar  is  once  interested  in  an 
active  man  of  the  worid,  he  is  mom  in- 
clined to  admire  him  than  others  are. 
Sympathy  with  such  a  oom^uiieDgni- 
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tifies  at  once  his  curiosity  and  his  which  it  was  first  driyen  in,  and  pro- 
indolence  :  he  can  travel  with  him,  duces  therem  a  leaden  heaviness  and 
ficheme  with  him,  fight  with  him,  go  weight,  whidi  ooimteract  those  lively 
with  him  through  all  the  adventmres  of  omotionsctf  the  brain,  thatmig^todier- 
whichhisown  books  speak  so  eloquent-  wise  render  students  too  mercnrial 
ly,  and  all  the  time  never  stir  from  his  and  agile  for  the  safety  of  established 
€asy>chair.  My  father  said  ^^  that  it  order.  I  leave  this  comectnre  to  the 
was  like  listening  to  Ulysses  to  hear  consideration  of  expenmentalists  in 
Uncle  Jack!''  Uncle  Jack,  too,  had  the  physics. 

been  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minoi*,  gone  I  was  still  more  delighted  than  my 

over  the  site  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  eat  fkther  with  Uncle  Jack.    He  was  fall 

figs  at  Marathon,  shot  hares  in  the  of  amusing  tricks,  coold  oonjnre  won- 

Peloponnesus,  and  drank  three  pints  derfolly,  make  a  bunch  of  keys  dance 

•of  brown  stout  at  the  top  of  the  Great  a  hornpipe,  and  if  ever  you  gave  him 

Pyramid.  haif-a-crown,  he  was  sure  to  turn  it 

Therefore,  Uncle  Jack  was  like  a  into  a  halfpenny.     He  was  only  un- 

book  of  reference  to  my  father.  Verily  successful  in  turning  my  halfpennies 

9X  times  he  looked  on  him  as  a  book,  into  half-crowns, 

and  took  him  down  after  dinner  as  he  We  toc^  kmg  walks  together,  and 

would   a   volume    of    Dodwell    or  in  the  midst  of  his  most  diverting  con- 

Pausanias.     In  fact,  I  believe  that  versation  my  uncle  was  always  an 

scholars  ^who  never  move  from  their  observer.    He  would  stop  to  examine 

•cdls  are  not  the  less  an  eminently  the  nature  of  the  soil,  fill  my  pockets 

carious,  bustling,  active  race,  rightly  (not  his  own)  with  great  lumps  of 

understood.      Even  as  old  Barton  clay,  stones,  and  rubbish,  to  analyse 

aaith  <^  himself— ^^  Though  I  live  a  when  he  got  home,  by  the  help  of 

ccdlegiate  student,  and  lead  a  monastic  some  chenucal  apparatus  he  had  bor- 

life,  sequestered  from  those  tumults  rowed  firom  Mr  Squills.    He  wonld 

and  troubles  of  the  world,  I  hear  and  stand  an  hour  at  a  eottag;e  door,  ad- 

aee  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  muring  the  little  gu^  who  were  straw- 

nm,  ride,  turmoil  and  macerate  them-  luting,  and  then  walk  into  tiie  nearest 

selves  in  town  and  country,"  which  farm-houses,  to  suggest  the  feasibil^ 

citation  sufficeth  to  show  that  scholars  of  '^  a  national  straw-plat  assodaticm.'* 

are  naturally  the  most  active  men  of  the  AH  this  fertility  of  intellect  was,  alas ! 

worid,  only  that  while  their  heads  plot  wasted   in     that    ^^  ingrata     terra'' 

with  Augustus,  fight  with  Julhis,  sail  into  which  Undo  Jack  had  fallen, 

with  Columbus,  and  change  the  face  No  squlro  could  be  persuaded  into  tiie 

<^  the  globe  with  Alexander,  Attila,  belief  that    his    mother-8t(me    was 

or  MalK^met,  there  is  a  certain  mys-  pregnant  with  minerals ;  no  fimner 

tenons  attraction,  which  our  improved  talked  into  weaving  straw-plat  into  a 

knowledge  of  mesmerism  will  doubt-  proprietary  association.  So,  even  as  an 

less  soon  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  ogre,  having  devastated  the  surround- 

sdence,  between  that  extremer  and  ing  country,  begins  to  cast  a  hungry 

antipod!al  part  of  the  human  frame,  eye  on  his  own  little  ones,  Unde 

-caUed  in  the  vulgate  ^^  the  seat  of  Jack's    mouth,    long    defrauded    of 

honour,^'  and  the  stuffed  leather  of  an  juidcr  and  more  legitimate  monds, 

armed-chair.    Learning  somehow  or  began  to  water  for  a  bite  of  my  mno- 

other   sinks  down  to   that   part  in  cent  father. 


CHAPTSa  IX. 


At  this  time  we  were  living  in  what 
may  be  called  a  very  respectable  style 
for  peoj^e  who  made  no  pretence  to 
ostentation.  On  the  skirts  of  a 
large  village,  stood  a  square  red 
brick  house,  about  the  date  of 
Qoeen  Anne.  Upon  the  top  of  the 
house  was  a  balustrade ;  why,  heaven 


knows — ^for  nobody,  except  our  great 
tom-cat  Balph,  ever  walked  upon  the 
leads — ^but  so  it  was,  and  so  it  (^ien 
is  in  houses  firom  the  time  of  Ellasa-- 
beth,  yea,  even  to  thi^  of  Ylctoris. 
This  balustrade  was  divided  \fj  low 
piers,  on  each  of  whidi  was  plac  i 
round  ball.    The  centre  (tf  the  1 
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was  distinguishable  by  an  architrave, 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  under 
which  was  a  niche,  probably  meant 
for  a  figure,  but  the  figure  was  not 
forthcoming.  Below  this  was  the  win- 
dow (encased  with  carved  pilasters)  of 
my  dear  mother's  little  sitting-room  ; 
and  lower  still,  raised  on  a  flight  of 
six  steps,  was  a  very  handsome-look- 
ing door.  All  the  windows,  with 
smallish  panes  and  largish  frames, 
were  relieved  with  stone  copings ; — so 
that  the  house  had  an  air  of  solidity 
and  well-to-do-ness  about  it — nothing 
tricky  on  the  one  hand,  nothing 
decayed  on  the  other.  The  house 
stood  a  little  back  from  the  garden 
gates,  which  were  large,  and  set  be- 
tween two  piers  surmounted  with 
vases.  Many  Inight  object,  that  in 
wet  weather  you  had  to  walk  some 
way  to  your  carriage ;  but  we  obvi- 
ated that  objection  by  not  keeping  a 
carriage.  To  the  right  of  the  house  the 
enclosure  contained  a  little  lawn,  a 
laurel  hermitage,  a  square  pond,  a 
modest  green -house,  and  hsdf-a-dozen 
plots  of  mignionette,  heliotrope,  roses, 
pinks,  sweet-william,  &c.  To  the 
left  spread  the  kitchen-garden,  lying 
screened  by  espaliers  yielding  the 
finest  apples  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  divided  by  three  winding  gravel- 
walks,  of  which  the  extremcst  was 
backed  by  a  wall,  whereon,  as  it  lay 
full  south,  peaches,  pears,  and  nec- 
tarines sunned  themselves  early  into 
well-remembered  flavour.  This  walk 
was  appropriated  to  my  father.  Book 
in  hand,  he  would,  on  fine  days,  pace 
to  and  fro,  often  stopping,  dear  man, 
to  jot  down  a  pencil-note,  gesticulate, 
or  soliloquise.  And  there,  when  not 
in  his  study,  my  mother  would  be 
sure  to  find  him.  In  these  deambn- 
latious,  as  he  called  them,  he  had 
generally  a  companion  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  expect  to  be  met  with  a 
billalu  of  incredulous  contempt  when 
I  specify  it.  Nevertheless  I  vow  and 
protest  that  it  is  strictly  true,  and  no 
invention  of  an  exaggerating  ro- 
mancer, tt  happened  one  day  that 
my  mother  had  coaxed  Mr  Caxton  to 
walk  with  her  to  market.  By  the  way 
they  passed  a  swai'd  of  green,  on  which 
sundry  little  boys  were  engaged  upon 
the  lapidation,  or  stoning,  of  a  lame 
duck.  It  seemed  that  the  duck  was 
to  have  been  taken  to  market,  when 


it  was  discovered  not  only  to  be  lame, 
but  dyspeptic ;  perhaps  some  weed  had 
disagreed  with  its  ganglionic  ap- 
paratus, poor  thing.  However  that 
be,  the  good-wife  had  declared  that 
the  duck  was  ^ood  for  nothing ;  and 
upon  the  petition  of  her  children,  it 
had  been  consigned  to  them  for  a 
little  innocent  amusement,  and  to 
keep  them  .out  of  harm's  way. 
My  mother  declared  that  ahe 
never  before  saw  her  lord  and 
master  roused  to  sndi  animation* 
He  dispersed  the  urchins,  released 
the  duck,  carried  it  home,  kept 
it  in  a  basket  by  the^fire,  fed  it  and 
physicked  it  till  it  recovered ;  and  then 
it  was  consigned  to  the  square  pond. 
But  lo !  the  duck  knew  its  bene&c- 
tor ;  and  whenever  my  father  appear- 
ed outside  his  door,  it  would  catch 
sight  of  him,  flap  from  the  pond, 
gain  the  lawn,  and  hobble  after  him, 
(for  it  never  quite  recovered  the  use 
of  its  left  leg,)  till  it  reached  the  walk 
by  the  peaches ;  and  there  sometimes 
it  would  sit,  gravely  watching  ita 
master's  deambulations ;  sometimes 
stroll  by  his  side,  and,  at  all  events, 
never  leave  him,  till,  at  his  retam 
home,  he  fed  it  with  his  own  hands; 
and,  quacking  her  peaceful  adieus,  the 
nymph  then  retired  to  her  natural 
element. 

With  the  exception  of  my  mother's 
dining  room,  the  principal  sitting- 
rooms — that  is,  the  study,  the  dining- 
room,  and  what  was  empliaticaUy 
called  the  ^^  best  drawing-room,^ 
which  was  only  occupied  on  great 
occasions — looked  south.  Tall  beeches, 
firs,  poplars,  and  a  few  oaks,  backed 
the  house,  and  indeed  surrounded  it 
on  all  sides  but  the  south ;  so  that  it 
was  well  sheltered  from  the  wmter 
cold  and  the  summer  heat.  Our 
principal  domestic,  in  dignity  and  sta- 
tion, was  Mrs  Frimmms,  who  waa 
waiting  gentlewoman,  housekec|)er, 
and  tyrannical  dictatrix  of  the  whole 
establishment.  Two  other  maids,  a 
gardener,  and  a  footman  composed  the 
rest  of  the  serving  household.  Save 
a  few  pasture-fields,  which  he  let,  my 
father  was  not  troubled  ^ith  land.  His 
income  was  derived  from  the  interest 
of  about  £15,000,  partly  in  the  three 
per  cents,  partly  on  mortgage;  and 
what  with  my  mother  and  Mm 
Frimmins,  this  income  always  yielded 
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enongh  to  satisfy  mj  father's  single 
hobby  for  books,  pay  for  my  educa- 
tion, and  entertain  our  neighbours, 
rarely,  indeed,  at  dinner,  bat|very  often 
at  tea.  My  dear  mother  boasted  that 
our  sodety  was  very  select.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  clergyman  and  bis 
family,  tn'o  old  maids  who  gave 
themselves  great  airs,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  in  the  East  India  ser- 
vice, and  who  lived  in  a  large  wliite 
house  at  the  top  of  the  hifi;  Bomc 
Imlf-a-dozen  squires  and  their  wives 
aud  children;  Mr  Squills,  still  a 
bachelor:  And  once  a-year  cards 
were  exchanged  —  and  lunners  too 
— with  certain  aristocrats,  who  in- 
spired my  mother  with  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  awe  ;  since  she  declared 
they  were  the  most  good-natured  easy 
people  in  tbe  world,  and  always  stuck 
their  cards  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  looking-glass  frame  over 
the  cbininey- place  of  tbe  best  drawing- 
room.  Thus  yon  perceife  that  our 
natural  position  was  one  highly  cre- 
ditable to  us,  proving  the  soundness 
of  onr  finances  and  the  gentility  of 
our  pedigree,  of  which — but  more 
hereafter.  At  present  I  content  my- 
self with  saying  on  that  head,  thatevun 
the  proudest  of  the  neighbouiing 
squirearchs  always  spoke  of  ns  as  U 
veiy  ancient  family.  But  ail  my  fa- 
tlier  ever  said,  to  evince  pride  of  an- 
cestry, was  in  honour  of  'William 
Caxton,  citizen  and  printer  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.— "Clarum  et 
vcncrabiie  nomen  I"  an  ancestor  a  tuan 
of  letters  might  be  justly  vain  of. 

"  Ileus,"  said  my  father,  stopping 
short,  and  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  "  salye  mul- 
tum,  jocund  issime." 

Uncle  Jack  was  not  much  of  a  scho- 
lar, but  be  knew  enough  Latin  to  an- 
swer, "  Salve  tantnndem,  mi  frater." 

My  father  smiled  approvingly.  "  I 
sec  you  comprehend  true  orbanity,  or 
politeness,  as  we  phrase  it.  There  is 
an  elegance  in  addressing  the  hus- 
band of  yonr  sister  as  brother.  Eras- 
mas  commends  it  in  his  opening 
chapter,  under  the  head  of  *  Salu- 
tandi  foiinalie.'  And  indeed,"  added 
my  father  tliougbtfully,  "  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  politeness 
and  affection.  My  antlior  here  ob- 
sen-es  that  it  is  poUte  to  express  sa- 
lutation in  certain  minor  distresses  of 


nature.  One  should  salute  a  gentle- 
man in  yawning,  salute  himin  hiccnp- 
iug,  salute  him  in  sneezing,  salute  him 
in  coughing  ; — and  that  evidently  be- 
cause of  your  interest  in  his  hudth ; 
for  he  may  dislocate  liisjaw  iu  yawn- 
iug,  aodttic  hiccup  is  often  a  symptom 
of  grave  disorder,  and  sneezing  is 
perilous  to  the  small  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  aud  congUing  b  either  a 
tracheal,  bronchial,  pidmouary,  or 
ganglionic  affection." 

"  Very  true.  The  Turks  always 
salule  iu  sneezing,  and  they  are  a 
remarkably  polite  people,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "  But,  my  dear  brother,  I  was 
just  looking  with  admiration  at  these 
apple-trees  of  yours.  I  never  saw 
liner.  I  am  a  gi'oat  judge  of  apples. 
I  lind,  in  talking  with  my  sister,  that 
you  make  very  little  profit  of  them. 
That's  a  pity.  One  might  establish  a 
cider  orcliard  in  this  county.  You  can 
take  your  own  fields  in  hand ;  you 
can  hire  more,  so  as  to  make  the 
whole,  say  a  hundred  acres.  You  can 
plaut  a  very  extensive  appie-orchai'd 
ou  a  grand  scale.  I  hare  just  ran 
thi-ongh  the  calculations;  they  are 
quite  startling.  Take  40  trees  per  aero 
— that's  the  proper  averag^-at  Is,  6d. 
per  tree ;  4000  trees  for  100  acres  £300; 
labour  of  digging,  trenching,  say  £10 
an  aci'e— total  for  100  acres,  £1000. 
Pave  the  bottoms  of  the  holes,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  tap-root  striking  down  into 
the  bad  soil— oh,  I  am  very  close  and 
careful,  you  sec,  in  all  minutiee  I — al- 
ways was — pave  'em  with  rubbish  and 
stones,  Cd.  a  hole ;  that  for  4000 
trees  tbo  100  acres  is  £100.  Add  the 
rent  of  the  land,  at  30s.  nn  acre,  £150. 
And  how  stands  the  total?"  Here 
Uncle  Jack  proceeded  rapidly  ticking 
off  lliQ  items  with  his  fingers : — 


Labour,  . 
Paving  holes,  , 
Kent,       . 

Total,    . 


£300 


£1,550 


That's  your  expense.  Mark. — Now 
to  the  profit.  Orchards  in  Kent 
realise  £100  an  acre,  some  even  £150 ; 
but  let's  be  moderate,  say  only  £50  an 
acre,  and  your  gross  profit  per  year, 
from  a  capital  of  £1650,  will  be  £6000. 
—  £5000   a-year.      Think  of  that, 
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brother  Caxton.  Deduct  10  per  cent, 
or  £500  a-year,  for  gardeners'  wages, 
manure,  &c,  and  the  net  product  is 
£4500.  Your  fortune's  made,  man — 
it  is  made — I  wish  yon  joy ! "  And 
Uncle  Jack  rubbed  his  hands. 

"Bless  me,  father,"  said  eagerly  the 
young  Pisistratus,  who  had  swallowed 
with  ravished  ears  every  syllable  and 
figure  of  this  inviting  calculation, 
*'  Why,  we  should  be  as  rich  as  Squire 
Rollick ;  and  then,  yon  know,  sir,  you 
could  keep  a  pack  of  fox -hounds !  " 

"  And  buy  a  large  library,"  added 
Uncle  Jack,  with  more  subtle  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  as  to  its  appro- 
priate temptations.  "  There's  my 
friend  the  archbishop's  collection  to  be 
add." 

Slowly  recovering  his  breath,  my 
father  gently  turned  his  eyes  from  one 
to  the  other;  and  then,  laying  his  left 
hand  on  my  head,  while  with  the  right 
he  held  up  Erasmus  rebukingly  to 
Uncle  Jack,  he  said—. 

"  See  how  easily  you  can  sow  co- 
vetonsness  and  avidity  in  the  youthful 
mind !    Ah,  brother ! " 

"  You  are  too  severe,  sir.  See  how 
the  dear  boy  hangs  his  head !  Fie ! — 
natural  enthusiasm  of  his  years — 'gay 
hoi)e  by  fancy  fed,'  as  the  poet  says. 
Why,  for  that  fine  boy's  sake,  you  ought 
not  to  lose  so  certain  an  occasion  of 
wealth,  I  may  say,  untold.  For,  ob- 
serve, you  will  form  a  nursery  of 
crabs ;  each  year  you  go  on  grafting 
and  enlarging  your  plantation,  renting, 
nay,  why  not  buying,  more  land?  Gad, 
sir  I  in  twenty  years  you  might  cover 
half  the  county;  but  say  yon  stop 
short  at  2000  acres,  why,  the  net 
profit  is  £90,000  a-year.  A  duke's 
income — a  duke's — and  going  a  beg- 
ging as  I  may  say." 

"  But  stop,"  said  I  modestly; 
"  the  trees  don't  grow  in  a  year.  I 
know  when  our  last  apple  tree  was 
planted — it  is  five  years  ago — it  was 
then  three  years  old,  and  it  only  bore 
one  half  bu:jhcl  last  autumn." 

"  What  an  intelligent  lad  it  is  I — 
Good  head  there.  Oh,  he'll  do  credit 
to  his  great  fortune,  brothei-,"  said 
Uncle  Jack  approvmgly.  "  True,  my 
boy.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  could 
fill  the  ground,  as  they  do  in  Kent,  with 
gooseberries  and  currants,  or  onions 
and  cabbages.  Nevertheless,  con- 
sidering we  are  not  great  capitalists, 


I  am  afraid  we  must  give  up  a  aharo 
of  our  profits  to  dimiiuflb  our  ontiiy. 
So,  harkye^  PisistntuB — (look  at  him, 
brother — simple  as  he  sUuids  therSf  I 
think  he*s  bom  with  a  silver  spocm  in 
his  mouth) — harkye,  now  to  tito  mva- 
teries  of  speenlation.  Your  ftther 
shall  quietly  bay  the  land,  and  then, 
presto  I  we  will  issne  a  prospectoB,  and 
start  a  company.  Associations  can 
wait  five  years  for  a  refcom.  Every 
y^ear,  meanwhile,  inereaseatheyahie  (n 
the  shares.  Yoar  father^  takes,  we 
say,  fifty  shares  at  £50  each,  paying 
only  an  instalment  of  £2  a  share.  He 
sells  d5  shares  at  cent  per  cent.  He 
keeps  the  remaining  15,  and  his  lor- 
tone's  made  all  the  same ;  only  it's  not 
quite  so  large  as  if  he  had  aept  the 
whole  concern  in  his  own  hands. 
What  say  you  now,  brother  Caxton  t 
^  Visne  edere  pomom?'  as  we  need  to 
say  at  schooL" 

^'  I  dont  want  a  shilling  more  than 
I  have  got,"  said  my  fiather,  reso- 
lutely. ^^  My  wife  wonld  not  love  me 
better ;  my  food  woiil#iot  nonrish  me 
more ;  my  boy  would  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  half  so  hardy,  or  a  taith 
part  so  industrious ;  and ^" 

^^Bnt,"  interrapted  Unde  Jack,  per- 
tinaciously, and  reserving  his  grand 
argument  for  the  last,  ^^  the  good  you 
would  confer  on  the  eommnmfy — ^the 
progress  given  to  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  your  country,  the  wholesome 
beverage  of  cider,  brought  within  cheiq[> 
reach  of  the  labouring  dasses.  If  it  was 
only  for  your  sake,  should  I  haTe  urged 
this  question  ?  should  I  now?  is  it  in 
my  character  ?  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  I  mankind  I  of  onr  fellow-crea- 
tures !  Why,  BUT,  England  could  not 
get  on  if  gentlemen  like  yon  had  not  a 
little  phihinthropy  and  speculation.'* 

'^  Fapie ! "  exdahned  my  father,  '^to 
think  that  En^and  can't  get  on  with- 
out turning  Augustme  Caztoa  hito 
an  apple-merchant  1  My  dear  JadL, 
listen.  Youremindmeofaadloqnyia 
this  book ;  wait  a  bit — ^here  it  is — 
Pamphagm  and  Codu. — ^  Codes  re- 
cognises his  friend  who  had  been  ab- 
sent for  many  years,  by  his  (wuhiflnt 
and  remarkable  nose. — Pamphagvs 
says,  ratiber  irritably,  that  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  his  nose.  ^  Adiamwj  of 
it !  no,  indeed,'  says  Codes:  ^  I  never 
saw  a  nose  that  could  be  pot  to  so 
many  uses!'  ^  Ha,' says  Pamphagas, 
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(whoso  cnriosity  L-  aroused,)  'ows!  i>iitcotiimon-sense,thooghheiaaBcho- 
what  nsesl"  wlioreou  {Uptdissime  lai-.  lQ(le«4],wlietberttfraathat Uncle 
Jrata-!)  Codes,  i\iili  cloincnce  ragud  Jack's  visit  acted  as  a  gientlestimnlwit 
as  yonre,  rans  on  niili  a  countless  list  to  his  reUxed  faculties,  or  that  I,  now 
of  the  nses  to  whioli  aa  vast  a  derelop-  grown  older  and  wiser,  began  to  see 
ment  of  the  organ  can  be  applied,  hie characterroore  cleariy,  I  date  from 
'  If  the  cellar  was  deep,  it  could  sniff  those  smiuner  holiday's  the  commence- 
up  the  wiue  lite  an  elephant's  trnnk,  ment  of  that  tamiliar  and  endearing 
— if  the  bellows  ^-i-rc  nii»*iug,  it  coBld  intimacy  which  ever  after  existed  lie- 
blow  the  fire,— o'  the  Uinp  was  too  tween  my  father  and  myself.  Often 
glaring,  it  eonld  -iiilice  for  a  shade, —  I  descried  the  wore  extensive  rambles 
it  wonld  serve  as  a  =[icakiiig-tnirapet  of  Uncle  Jack,  or  the  gtealer  oDnpe- 
to  a  herald,^it  c.irilil  sound  a  signal  ments  ofa  cricket  match  in  the  ^Tllajre, 
of  battle  in  the  field, —it  would  do  ttor  or  a  day's  fishing  in  Sijnire  Rollick's 
a  wedge  in  wo(xi -catting, — a  spado  preserves,  for  a  qniet  stroll  with  my 
for  digging, — a  scythe  for  mowing, —  father  by  the  old  peach  wall; — some- 
an  anchor  in  sailiiig;  till  Pamphagos  times  silent,  indeed,  and  ati-eady 
erica  ont,  '  Lncky  dbg  that  I  am !  and  mnsuig  over  the  fttttire,  while  he  was 
IneverkDewbeforewbatausefnlpieco  bnsy  witli  the  past,  but  amply  re- 
of  famltnre  I  carried  aboot  with  me.' "  warfed  wben,  Enspending  his  lectnre, 
Wy  father  pansedand  strove  to  whistle,  ho  would  \taar  forth  hoaiia  of  vaiietl 
but  that  effort  at.  hannony  failed  hint  learning,  rendered  amusing  by  his 
— and  he  added,  smiling,  "  So  mach  qtiabt  comments,  and  that  Socratic 
for  my  apple  trees,  brother  John,  satire  which  only  fell  short  of  wit  bo- 
Leave  them  to  their  uatm'al  destina-  caose  it  never  passed  into  inalico.  At 
tion  of  tilling  tart.^t  and  dnmplings."  some  moments,  indeed,  the  vein  ran 
Uncle  Jack  teoked  a  little  discoin-  into  eloqneace ;  and  with  some  fine 
posed  for  a  mfiment ;  but  be  then  heroic  sentiment  in  his  old  books,  Ms 
laughed  with  his  usual  heartiness,  and  stooping  form  rose  erect,  his  eye 
saw. that  he  had  not  yet  got  to  my  flashed ;  and  yon  saw  that  he  had  not 
father's  blind  side.  I  confess  that  my  be«n  originally  formed  and  wholly 
revered  parent  rose  in  my  estimation  meaut  for  the  obscure  sednsiwi  in 
alter  that  conference;  and  I  began  to  which  his  harmless  days  now  wore 
see  that  a  man  may  not  be  <)uite  with-  contentedly  away. 


"  Egad,  sir,  the  connty  is  going  to  newspaper  coold  canse  Uncle  Jack  to 

the  dogs !     Our  sentimcnlfl  are  not  prick  np  his  ears  like  a  wnrhorse  at 

represented  in  parliament  or  out  of  it.  the  soand'  (rf  the  dram,  and  rash  eo 

The  Connty  Merciuy  has  ratted,  and  incontinently  across  the  interval  be- 

be  hanged  to  it  I  nud  now  we  have  not  tween  Squire  Rollick  and  liiinself.  But 

one  newspaper  in  the  whole  ahir«  to  the  mind  of  that  deep  and  truly  know- 

e:xpress  the  sentiments  of  the  respect-  in^  mail  was  not  to  be  plmubed  by  a 

ablepartofthecommnnityl"  chit  of  my  age.     You  conld  not  fish 

This  speech  was  made  on  the  occa-  for  the  shy  salmon  in  that  pool  with  a 

sion  of  one  of  the  rare  dinners  given  crookedpinandabobbin,asyonwonld 

by  Mr  and  Mrs  Caston  to  the  gran-  for  minnows ;  or,  to  indulge  in  a  more 

deesof  theDeighbourhood,a]idnttereil  worthy  iUnstration,  you  could  not  sny 

by  no  less  a  person  than  Squire  Rol-  of  him,  as  8t  Gregory  saith  of  the 

lick,  of  Rollick  Hall,  chairman  of  the  streainsof  Jon]Hn,"'alambcoaldwade 

quarter  sessions,  easily  through  that  ford." 

[confess  that  I,  (fori  was  permitted  "Not  a  connty  newspaper  to  advo- 

on  that  first  occasion  not  only  to  dine  cate  the  rights  of — "  hero  my  tmclo 

with  the  guests,  but  to  outstay  the  stopped,  as  if  at  a  Ines,  andwhisperetl 

ladies,  m  virtue  of  my  growing  years,  in  my  ear,  "Wltut  are  his  politics  f" 

and  my  pr<»nise  to  abatMO  from  the  "Dont  know,"  answered  I,     Uncle 

decanters)— I  confess,  I  say,  that  I,  Jack  intuitively  took  down  from  his 

poor  innocent,  wns  puzzled  to  conjee-  memory  the  phrase  most  readily  ax 

tnre  what  sudden  interest  in  the  county  band,  and  added,  with  a  nasal  intona  ■ 
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tion,  'Hhe  rights  of  our  distressed 
fellow-creatures ! " 

My  father  scratched  his  eyebrow 
with  his  forefinger,  as  he  was  apt  to 
do  when  doubtful;  the  rest  of  the 
company — a  silent  set — looked  up. 

"  Fellow-creatures ! "  said  Mr  Rol- 
lick—" fellow-fiddlesticks  I " 

Uncle  Jack  was  clearly  in  the 
wrong  box.  He  drew  out  of  it  cau- 
tiously —  "I  mean,"  said  he,  "  our 
re«jt>ec^a^/6 fellow-creatures ;"  and  then 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
*'  County  Mercury"  would  naturally 
represent  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  that  if  Mr  KoUick  said  that  the 
**  County  Mercur}'  ought  to  be  hanged," 
he  was  one  of  those  politicians  who 
had  already  begun  to  call  the  agricul- 
tural interest  "a Vampire."  Flushed 
with  that  fancied  discovery.  Uncle 
Jack  rushed  on,  intending  to  bear 
along  with  the  stream,  thus  fortunately 
directed,  all  the  "rubbish"*  subse- 
quently shot  into  CoY^t  Garden  and 
the  Hall  of  Commerce. 

"  Yes,  respectable  fellow-creatures, 
men  of  capital  and  enterprise  I  For 
what  are  these  country  squires  com- 
pared to  our  wealthy  merchants  ? 
What  is  this  agricultural  interest  that 
professes  to  be  the  prop  of  the 
land?" 

"  Professes !"  cried  Squire  Rollick, 
^^  It  18  the  prop  of  the  land,  and  as  for 
those  manufacturing  fellows  who  have 
bought  up  the  Mercury — " 

"Bought  up  the  Mercury,  have 
they,  the  villains!"  cried  Uncle  Jack, 
interrupting  the  Squire,  and  now 
bursting  into  full  scent  —  "  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  it  is  a  part  of  a  diabolical 
system  of  buying  up,  which  must  be 
exposed  manfully. — Yes,  as  I  was 
saying,  what  is  that  agricultural  in- 
terest which  they  desire  to  ruin  ?  which 
they  declare  to  be  so  bloated — which 
they  call  '  a  vampue ! '  they  the  true 
blood-suckers,  the  venomous  millo- 
crats!  Fellow-creatures,  su*I  I  may 
well  call  distressed  fellow-creatures, 
the  members  of  that  much  suficring 
class  of  which  you  yourself  are  an 
ornament.  What  can  be  more 
deserving  of  our  best  efforts  for 
relief,  than  a  country  gentleman  like 
yourself,  we'll  say  —  of  a  nominal 
£6000  a-year — compelled  to  keep  up 
an  establishment,  pay  for  his  fox- 


hounds, support  the  whole  popnlatiOD 
by  contributions  to  the  poor  ratest 
support  the  whole  chureh  bytithoB; 
all  justice,  jails,  and  prosecations  by 
the  county  rates,  all  thoroughfares  l^ 
the  highway  rates — ground  down  by 
mortgages,  Jews,  or  jointoresl;  having 
to  provide  for  younger  children ;  enor- 
mous expenses  for  cutting  his  woods, 
manuring  his  model  farm,  and  fatten- 
ing huge  oxen  till  every  pound  of  flesh 
costs  him  five  pounds  sterling  in  oil- 
cake; and  then  the  lawsuits  necessaiy 
to  protect  his  rights;  plundered  on 
all  hands  by  poachers,  sheep-stealers, 
dog-stealers,  church-wardens,  over- 
seers, gardeners,  gamekeepers,  and 
that  necessary  rascal,  his  steward.  If 
ever  there  was  a  distressed  fellow- 
creature  in  the  world,  it  is  a  oonntiy 
gentleman  with  a  great  estate.'' 

My  father  evidently  thought  this  an 
exquisite  piece  of  banter;  for  by  the 
comer  of  his  mouth  I  saw  that  he 
chuckled  inly. 

Squire  Rollick,  who  had  inter- 
rupted the  speech  by  sundry  approving 
exclamations,  particularly  at  the  men- 
tion of  poor  rates,  tithes,  county  rates, 
mortgages,  and  poachers,  here  pnshed 
the  bottle  to  Uncle  Jack,  and  said 
civilly — "There's  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  you  say,  Mr  Tibbets.  The 
agricultural  interest  is  going  to  min ; 
and  when  it  does,  I  would  not  give 
that  for  Old  England ! "  and  Mr  Rol- 
lick snapped  his  finger  and  thumb. 
"  But  what  is  to  be  done—done  for 
the  county?    There's  the  rub." 

"  I  was  just  coming  to  that,"  quoth 
Uncle  Jack.  "  Yon  say  that  yon  have 
not  a  county  paper  that  upholds  your 
cause,  and  denounces  your  enemies." 

"  Not  since  the  Whigs  bonght  the 
shire  Mercury." 

"  Why,  good  heavens !  Mr  Rollick, 
how  could  you  suppose  that  you  will 
have  justice  done  yon,  if  at  this  time 
of  day  you  neglect  the  press?  Thepress, 
sir — there  it  is — air  we  breathe !  What 
you  want  is  a  great  national — no,  not  a 
national — a  provincial  proprietary 
weekly  journal,  supported  libenlly  and 
steadily  by  that  mighty  party  fihott 
very  existence  is  at  Btike.  Withont 
such  a  paper,  you  are  gone,  yon  aie 
dead,  extinct,  defunct,  boried  alive; 
with  such  a  paper,  well  oondocted, 
well  edited  by  a  man  of  the  world,  of 


*  *^  We  talked  sad  rubbish  when  we  first  began/'  says  Mr  Cobden  in  on*  of  hii 


edncation,  of  practical  experience  in 
agricnltore  and  human  □ature,  min^, 
com,  manure,  insni-ancca,  acta  of 
parliamGnt,  cattle  ebou-s,  the  state  of 
parties,  and  tlic  be^it  Interests  of 
society — with  such  a  man  and  such  a 
paper,  you  will  carry  all  tefore  you. 
But  it  must  be  done  bj'  snbscription, 
by  association,  by  co-npcrntiou,  by  a 
grand  provincial  Benevolent  Agrical- 
toral,  A nti -innovating  Society."' 

"  Egad,  air,  yoa  are  right !"'  said 
Mr  Rollick,  aiapping  Iiis  tliigh;  "and 
I'll  ride  over  to  our  l^rd- Lieutenant 
to-morrow.  His  eldest  sou  ought  to 
carry  the  county." 

"  And  lie  will,  if  you  encourage 
the  press,  and  set  up  a  joiimal,"  said 
Uncle  Jack,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
then  gently  atrctching  ihcm  out,  and 
drawing  them  gi-adnully  togcihei-,  as 
if  he  were  already  enclosing  in  that 
airy  circle  the  unsuspecting  guineas 
of  the  unborn  association. 

All  happiness  dwells  more  in  the 
hope  than  the  possession;  and  at  that 
moment,  I  dare  bo  sworn  that  L'nclo 
Jack  felt  a  livelier  rapture,  ciraanpriB- 
cordia,  warming  his  entrails,  and  dif- 
fusing throughout  his  whole  frame  of 
five  feet  eight  the  prophetic  glow  of 
the  Itlagna  Diva  Moneta,  than  if  he 
h  ad  enjoy ed  for  te  n  years  the  ac  to  al  pos- 
session of  King  Crcesns'a  privy  purse. 

"  I  thought  Uncle  Jack  was  not  a 
Tory,"aaidltomrfathorthonestday. 

My  father,  who  cared  nothing  for 
politics,  opened  his  eyes, 

"Are  yon  aToryor  a  Whig,  papa?" 

"  Urn,"  said  my  father^"  there's  a 
great  deal  to  be  s^d  on  both  aides  of 
the  question.  You  see,  my  boy,  that 
Mrs  Primmlns  has    a    great  many 
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iDonlds  for  onr  butter-pats  ;  some- 
times they  come  np  with  a  crown  on 
them,  sometimes  with  the  more  popa- 
lar  impress  of  a  cow.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  those  who  dish  np  the  butter 
to  print  it  according  to  their  taste,  or 
in  proof  of  their  abilities  ;  it  is  enoagh 
for  us  to  butter  our  bread,  say  grace, 
and  pay  for  the  dairy.  Do  yon  under- 
stand ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,  air." 

"  Tour  namesake  Pblstratus  was 
wiser  than  you,  then,"  said  my  failier. 
"  And  now  let  ns  feed  the  duck. 
Where's  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Ho  has  borrowed  Mr  Sqnills's 
mare,  sir,  and  gone  with  Squire  Rol- 
lick to  the  great  lord  they  were  talk- 

"  Oho !  "  said  my  father,  "  brother 
Jack  is  going  to  print  Ida  bntter  I "' 

And  indeed  Undo  Jack  played  his 
cards  so  well  on  this  occasion,  and  set 
before  the  Lord  -  Lleatenant,  with 
whom  he  had  a  personal  interview,  so 
fine  a  prospectus,  and  so  nice  a  calcu- 
lation, that  before  my  holidays  were 
over,  he  waa  installed  in  a  very  hand- 
some office  in  the  connty  town,  with 
private  apartments  over  it,  anil  asalary 
of  £500  a-year— for  advocating  the 
cause  of  hiamstrcasedfellow-crcatares, 
inclnding  noblemen,  eqaires,  yeo- 
manry, fanners,  and  all  yearly  aob- 
ficribors  in  the  New  Proprietary 
AoBicuLTDRAL,    Anti-jhsovatisg 

suntB  Webiu-t  GAZETrE,     At 

the  head  of  Ida  newspaper  Uncle  Jack 
caused  to  be  engraved  a  crown  snp- 
portcd  by  a  Bail  and  a  erook,  with  tlie 
motto  "  Pro  rege  et  pege,"  and  that 
was  the  way  in  which  Uncle  Jack 
printed  his  pats  of  batter. 


I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  made  a 
leap  in  life  when  I  returned  to  school. 
I  no  longer  felt  as  a  boy.  Uncle 
Jack,  out  of  his  own  pnrse,  had  pre- 
sented me  with  my  first  pair  of  Wel- 
lington boots;  my  mother  had  been 
coaxed  into  allowing  me  a  smalt  tail 
tojackets  hitherto  tailless;  my  collars, 
which  had  been  wont,  spaniel-like,  to 
flap  and  fall  about  my  neck,  now,  ter- 
rier-wise, stood  erect  and  rampant, 
encompassed  with  a  circnmvallation 
of  whalebone,  bnckram,  and  black  silk. 
I  was,  in  truth,  nearly  seventeen,  and  I 
gave  myself  the  airs  of  a  man.     Now 


be  it  observed,  that  tliat  crisis  in 
adolescent  existence  wherein  we  iirst 
pass  from  Master  Sisty  into  Mr  Pisis- 
tratns,  or  Piaiatratiis  Caxton,  Esq. — 
wherein  wo  arrogate,  and  with  tacit 
concCBBion  from  onr  oldei^,  the  long 
envied  title  of  "  young  man" —  always 
seems  a  sadden  and  imprompt  up- 
shooting  and  elevation.  Wo  do  not 
mark  the  gradual  preparations  thereto; 
we  remember  only  one  distinct  period 
in  which  all  the  signs  and  symptoms 
burst  and  pfTerveaced  together ; — Wel- 
lington boots,  tail,  Btinencr,  down  on 
the  upper  lip,  thoughts  on  rasor?, 
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reveries  on  young  ladies,  and  a  new 
kind  of  souse  of  poetry. 

I  began  now  to  read  steadily,  to 
understand  what  I  did  read,  and  to 
cast  some  anxious  looks  towards  the 
future,  with  vague  notions  that  I  had 
a  place  to  win  in  the  worid,  and  that 
nothing  is  to  be  won  without  perse- 
verance and  labour ;  and  so  I  went 
on  till  I  was  seventeen,  and  at  the 
liead  of  the  school,  when  I  received 
the  two  letters  I  subjohi. 

1. — Froh  Augustine  Caxtox,  Esq. 

"My  Dear  Son, — ^I  have  informed 
l)r  Herman  that  you  will  not  return 
to  him  after  the  approaching  holidays. 
You  are  old  enough  now  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  embraces  of  our  beloved 
Alma  Mater,  and  I  think  studious 
enough  to  hope  for  the  honours  she 
l>estows  on  her  worthier  sons.  You 
are  already  entered  at  Trinity, — and 
in  fancy  I  sec  my  youth  return  to  me 
in  your  image.  I  see  you  wandering 
where  the  Cam  steals  its  way  through 
those  noble  gardens ;  and,  confusing 
you  with  myself,  I  recall  the  old 
dixjams  that  haunted  me  when  the 
chiming  bells  swung  over  the  placid 
waters.  'Vemm  secretumcinc  Mou- 
set'on,  qnam  mnlta  dictatis,  quam 
mult  a  invenitis ! '  There,  at  that  il- 
lustrious college,  unless  the  race  has 
indeed  degenerated,  j'ou  will  measure 
yourself  with  young  giants.  You  will 
see  those  who,  in  the  Law,  tlie 
Church,  tlie  State,  or  the  still  clois- 
ters of  L#eamiug,  are  destined  to  be- 
come the  eminent  leaders  of  your  age. 
To  rank  amongst  them  you  are  not 
forbidden  to  aspire  ;  he  who  in  youth 
'  can  scorn  delight,  and  love  laborious 
days,'  should  pitch  high  his  ambi- 
tion. 

"  Your  Uncle  Jack  says  ho  has  done 
wonders  with  his  newspiqwr, — though 
Mr  Rollick  grumbles,  and  declares 
it  is  full  of  theories,  and  that  it  puz- 
zles the  farmers.  Uncle  Jack,  in 
reply,  contends  that  he  creates  an 
audience,  not  addresses  one, — and 
siizlis  that  his  geniu.<  is  tlirown  away 
in  a  provincial  town.  In  tact,  he 
really  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  might 
(In  much  in  London,  I  daiv  say.  He 
i»ften  comes  over  to  dine  and  sleej), 
IV turning  the  next  morning.  His 
imerfTv  Ls  wonderful,  ami — contagious. 
Can  von  imagine  that  he  hns  actuallv 
jrtirrcd  up  the  flame  of  my  vanity,  by 


constantly  pddng  at  the  ban?  Meta- 
phor apart — I  £md  myself  coUeotiw 
all  my  notes  and  commoB-idaoes,  nd 
wondering  to  see  how  euily  tbej  M 
into  method,  and  take  shape  in  chap* 
ters  and  books.  I  cannot  Mp  smOiig 
when  I  add,  that  I  fan^  I  am  goi^ 
to  become  an  aathor;  and  smllu^ 
more  when  I  think  that  j%nr  Unda 
Jack  shoold  have  provoked  me  ioto 
so  egregions  an  ambition.  However, 
I  have  read  some  passMs  of  my  book 
to  your  mother,  and  she  says  "it  i» 
vastly  fine,**  which  is  enoonii|^. 
Your  mother  has  grmt  good  sense, 
though  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  sbe 
has  nroch  leanuDg, — whidi  is  a  won- 
der, considering  that  Pic  de  la  Miru* 
doia  was  nothing  to  her  father.  Yet 
he  died,  dear  great  man,  and  never 
printed  a  line, — wliile  I — positlTely  I 
blush  to  think  of  my  temerity ! 

"Adieu,  my  son ;  make  tioe  best  of 
the  time  that  remains  with  yon  at  tlK 
Philhellenic.  A  fall  mind  us  the  tme 
Pantheism,  plena  Jaois,  Wherever 
there  is  knowledge,  there  is  God.  B 
is  only  in  some  comer  of  the  bnun 
which  we  leave  empty,  that  Vice  cm 
obtain  a  lodging.  When  she  knocks 
at  jrour  door,  my  son,  be  able  to  say, 
*!No  room  for  yonr  ladyship, — ^paes 
on.' — Yoor  aflSdctionate  »ther, 

"  A.  Caxtok." 


2. — Fbom  Mrs  Caxton. 

^^Mt  Deasbst  Smrr, — ^You  sie 
coming  home  1 — ^My  heart  is  so  full 
of  that  thou^t  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  could  not  write  any  thing  else. 
Dear  child,  yon  are  coming  homo  ;— 
you  have  done  with  school,  yon  hafe 
done  >vith  strangers, — yon  are  our 
own,  all  our  own  son  aguni  You 
are  mine  again,  as  you  were  in  the 
cradle,  the  nmrsery,  and  the  garden, 
Sisty,  when  we  used  to  throw  daisiee 
at  each  other !  Yon  will  langh  at  me 
so,  when  I  tell  yon,  that  as  soon  as  I 
heard  you  were  ooming  home  for  good, 
I  crept  away  from  the  room,  and  went 
to  my  drawer  where  I  keep,  yoa 
know,  all  my  treasures.  There  was 
your  little  cap  that  I  worised  mysd^ 
and  your  poor  little  nankeen  jacket 
that  you  were  so  prond  to  throw  off— 
oh  !  and  many  other  relics  of  yoa 
when  yon  were  little  Sis^,  and  I  was 
not  that  oohl  formal  ^Mother*  yon 
call  me  now,  bat  dear  '  Mamma.    I 
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kissed  them,  Sisty,  and  said  *My 
little  child  is  coming  back  to  me 
again ! '  So  foolish  was  I,  I  forgot  all 
the  long  years  th^t  have  passed,  and 
fancied  I  conld  carry  yon  again 
In  my  arms,  and  that  I  should  again 
ooax  yon  to  say  *  €rod  bless  papa.* 
WeD,  well!  I  write  now  between 
laughing  and  crying.  Yon  cannot  be 
what  yon  were,  bnt  yon  are  still  my 
own  dear  son — ^your  father's  son — 
dearer  to  me  than  all  the  worid — 
except  that  &^^. 

**  X  am  80  glad,  too,  that  yon  will 
come  so  soon:  oome  while  yoar 
fatiier  is  really  warm  with  his  book, 
and  while  yoa  can  enconrage  ana 
keep  him  to  it.  For  why  should  he 
not  be  great  and  fiimons?  Why 
should  not  all  admire  him  as  we  do  ? 
Ton  know  how  prond  of  him  I  always 
was;  bnt  I  do  so  long  to  let  the 
world  know  why  I  was  so  prond.  And 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  only  because  he 
is  so  wise  and  learned, — ^but  because 
he  is  so  good,  and  has  such  a  large 
noble  heart.  But  the  heart  must 
appear  in  the  book  too,  as  wdi  as  the 
learning.  For  though  it  is  full  of 
things  I  don't  understand,  evenr  now 
and  then  there  is  something  I  do  un- 
derstand— that  seems  as  if  that  heart 
spoke  out  to  all  the  world. 

"  Your  uncle  has  undertaken  to  get 
it  published ;  and  your  father  is  going 
up  to  town  with  him  about  it,  as  soon 
as  the  first  volume  is  finished. 

*'  All  are  quite  well  except  poor  Mrs 
Joues,  who  has  the  ague  very  Iwid  in- 
deed ;  Prfmmins  has  made  her  wear 
a  charm  for  it,  and  Mrs  Jones  actually 
declares  she  is  already  much  better. 
One  CAu't  deny  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  in  such  things,  though  it 
seems  quite  against  the  reason.  In- 
deed your  father  says,  '  Why  not  ? 
A  charm  must  be  accompaniod  by  a 
strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the  charmer 
that  it  may  succeed, — and  what  is 
magnetism  but  a  wish?'  I  don't 
quite  comprehend  this ;  but,  like  all 
your  father  says,  it  has  more  tiian 
meets  the  eye,  I  am  quite  sure. 

*'  Only  three  weeks  to  the  holidays, 
and  then  no  more  school,  Sisty — no 
more  school !  I  shall  have  your  room 
all  (lone  freshly,  and  made  so  pretty ; 
thev  are  coming  about  it  to-morrow. 

''^The  duck  is  quite  well,  audi  really 


don't  thmk  it  is  quite  as  lame  as  it 
was. 

"  Grod  bless  you,  dear,  dear  child  ! — 
Tour  alTectionate  happy  mother, 

"  K.  C." 


The  interval  between  these  lettefs 
and  the  morning  on  which  I  was  to 
return  home,  seemed  to  me  like  one 
of  those  long,  restless,  yet  half  dreamy 
days  which  in  soime  infant  maUidy  I 
had  passed  in  a  sidL-bed.  I  went 
through  my  task- work  mechanically, 
composed  a  Greek  ode  in  farewell  to 
the  Philhellenic,  which  Dr  Herman 
pronounced  a  cW-^f Mcre,  and  my 
father,  to  whom  I  sent  it  in  triumph, 
returned  a  letter  of  false  EnglLsh 
with  it,  that  parodied  all  my  HeUenic 
barbarisms  by  imitating  them  in  my 
mother  tongue.  However,  I  swal- 
lowed the  leek,  and  consoled  myself 
with  the  pleasing  reooUection  that, 
alter  spending  six  years  in  learning 
to  write  bad  Greek,  I  should  never 
have  any  further  occasion  to  avail 
myself  of  so  predons  an  acoompliBh- 
ment. 

And  so  came  the  last  day.  Then, 
alone,  and  in  a  kind  of  deligfated  me- 
lancholy, I  revisited  each  of  iAnb  old 
haunts.  The  robbers*  cave  we  had 
dug  one  winter,  and  maintained,  six  of 
us,  against  all  the  pdioe  of  the  little 
kingdom.  The  place  near  the  pales 
where  I  had  fou^t  my  first  battle. 
The  old  beech  stump  on  which  I 
sate  to  read  letters  from  home ! 

With  my  knife,  rich  in  six  blades, 
(besides  a  cork-screw,  a  pen-picker, 
and  a  button-hook,)  I  carved  my 
name  in  large  capitals  over  my  desk. 
Then  night  came,  and  the  bell  rang, 
and  we  went  to  our  rooms.  And  I 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 
I  saw  all  the  stars,  and  wondered 
wMch  was  mine — widch  should  light 
to  fame  and  fortune  the  manhood 
about  to  commence.  Hope  and  Am- 
bition were  high  within  me; — and 
yet,  behind  them,  stood  Melancholy. 
Ab !  who  amongst  you,  readers,  can 
now  summon  back  all  those  thoughts, 
sweet  and  sad — all  that  untold,  half- 
conscious  regret  for  the  past — ^all 
those  vague  longhigs  fbr  the  fiiture, 
which  made  a  poet  of  the  dullest 
amongst  yon  on  the  last  night  before 
leaving  boyhood  and  school  for  ever  I 
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EDUCATION  IN  WALES. 


That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  and 
foreseeing  goyemment  to  Inqnire  into 
the  condition  of  whatever  affects  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  is  almost  a 
political  truism,  and  may  certainly 
be  received  as  a  political  axiom.  More 
especially,  however,  when  the  subject 
is  one  of  such  vital  importance  as  edu- 
cation, does  such  an  inquiry  become 
necessary :  and,  in  truth,  the  leaders  of 
the  state  cannot  be  considered  as  doing 
their  duty,  unless  they  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  practical 
bearings    and  results  of  the  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  exists.    Not 
that  the  government  of  this  country, 
imtil  very  recent  periods  at  least,  ever 
troubled  themselves  with  such  mat- 
ters :  the  more  direct  x)olitical  busi- 
.  ncss  of  the  state,  the  clash  of  parties, 
and  the  struggle  for  power,  absorbed 
their  whole  attention ;  and  education 
was  left,  as  a  matter  of  private  and 
local  concern,  to  the  clergy  and  the 
gentry    exclusively.    The   voluntary 
system,  superinduced  upon  the  coun- 
try by  the  indolence  or  neglect  of  those 
who  held  the  reins  of  authority,  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  unaided  opera- 
tion as  far  as  education  was  concerned ; 
and  until  the  establishing  of  National 
Schools,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
and  for  some  time  after  that  event, 
the  governments  that  followed  eacli 
other  in  the  dingy  recesses  of  Down- 
ing Street  cared  no  more  for  village 
schoolmasters,    and  knew   no  more 
about   them,   than  they    did    about 
village  blacksmiths.    It  was  enough 
if  the  people  went  on  tolerably  well, 
and  paid  their  taxes ;  whether  they 
learned    any    thing    at    school,    or 
whether  they  had  schools  in  which 
any  thing  might  be  learned,  was,  at 
head-quarters,  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
Most  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  nation 
were  of  the  same  feeling — the  middle 
classes, '  too,  folded  their  arms  and 


looked  on.*  Had  it  not  been  for  tlie 
force  of  events,  and  the  efiforts  of  & 
few  energetic  men,  education  had  been 
shelved,  as  a  musty  useless  topic,  fat 
an  indefinite  period. 

Now,  however,  in  this  forty-eighth 
year  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  it  ia 
viewed  in  a  far  different  light.  The 
middle  classes  have  begun  to  take  np 
the  matter  as  they  h^  never  done 
before, — ^'purging  and  unsealing  their 
long  abused  sight"  to  the  manifold 
advantages  involved  in  it  for  them* 
selves;  while  the  upper  classes  look 
more  to  how  it  fares  in  this  respect 
with  the  very  poor  or  the  profli^ptc 
And  so  much  pressed  on  this  subject, 
from  many  quarters,  is  the  govern- 
ment, that  neither  Lord  JohnKusseU, 
as  long  as  he  remains  on  the  Trea^ 
sury  Bench,  nor  any  body  else,  who 
may  get  there,  can  ever  hope  to  ayoid 
doing  something  for  the  education  of 
the  people. 

There  has  been  a  groiidng  sense 
of  the  importance  of  this  sntject 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  laige, 
which  has  acted  on  the  nervous 
sensibilities  of  all  occupants  of  office 
in  later  years;  and  the  very  force 
of  events  themselves,  apart  from  all 
theoretic  reasoning  as  to  expedient 
or  the  contrary,  has  compeUed  each 
successive  government  to  look  after 
the  schoolmaster,  and  even  to  send  him 
abroad  in  the  world,  though  at  the 
risk  of  making  him  the  langhing-stock 
of  his  scholars  for  want  of  dne  pv^^a- 
ration. 

We  do  not  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  educational  morement 
of  this  realm  since  the  noddle  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy — ^volmnes  might  be 
compiled  on  the  topic,  and  it  woidd 
still  remain  unexhausted. 

There  are,  however,  two  things 
which  we  would  point  out  to  the  at* 
tention  of  our  readers.    The  first  is. 


Reportt  of  the  CommMoHers  of  Inquiry  into  ike  State  of  EdueatihM  im  Weietf 
appointed  by  the  Committee  of  CouneU  on  JEducation,     Parts  I.  II.  III.    1847. 

*  This,  it  will  be  understood,  does  not  apply  to  Scotland, — ^where  edneatioii  hii 
been  a  very  popular  interest  for  nearly  two  centuries  back. 
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that  the  constituted  authorities  of  this 
countrj  and  the  legislature,  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  acted 
too  much  upon  the  principle  that  the 
ecclesiasticar  establishments    of   the 
nation,  aided  by  the  Foundation  schools 
of  the  land,  not  only  were  sufficient 
to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  community,  but  that 
they  actually  did  effect  this  end,  and 
that  they  did  bring  up  the  people  in 
the    right    way;    whereas    we  now 
know,  that  not  only  has  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and 
administration  been  lamentably  un- 
equal and  ineffective,  but  that  provi- 
sions for  teaching,  upon  a  general  and 
effective  plan,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.    At  all  events,  when  the  popu- 
lation  began  to    increase  rapidly — 
when  the  great  movement  of  the  Me- 
thodists took  place  in  England — and 
later,  when  religious  dissent  not  only 
reared  its  hydra  head,  but  became  en- 
couraged in  high  places — the  nation 
seemed  all  at  once  to  start  from  its 
lethargy,  and  to  inquire  into  what 
means  it  possessed  for  enlightening 
and  civilising  the  humblest  classes  of 
its  children ;    and,  when  it  did  so 
inquire,  those  means  were  found  want- 
ing. 

Again,  in  these  our  own  days,  when 
crime  is  shown  to  be  increasing  in  a 
much  faster  ratio  than  cither  the  enor- 
mous wealth  or  the  already  great 
population  of  the  country ;  and  when 
legal  inquirers  have  traced  back  adult 
crime  to  puerile  and  even  infantine 
neglect  and  ignorance ;  when  the  bru- 
tality of  the  people  shows  itself  at  every 
man^s  door  and  homestead,  in  the 
buiTiing  of  farming-stock  or  the  de- 
stniction  of  machinery  and  dwelling- 
houses,  and  makes  itself  to  be  paid  for 
in  the  form  of  constantly  increasing 
poor-rates,— in  times  such  as  these,  it 
behoves  every  man,  who  has  any  thing 
to  dread  from  the  insmTCctionary 
rising  of  the  lower  classes,  to  look 
sharply  around  him,  and  to  see  how 
best  the  sources  of  the  evil  torrent  may 
be  dried  up ;  where  the  strongest  dam 
may  be  thrown  across  its  impetuous 
course,  and  into  what  side -channels  its 
blind  streugth  may  be  diverted.  It 
behoves  every  thoughtful  lover  of  his 
country  to  consider  well  how  the  in- 
nate national^  energies  of  his  fellow 
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countrymen  may  be  improved,  huma- 
nised, and  directed  to  proper  objects ; 
and  how  the  mass  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  being  dreaded  as  a  mob  of 
hungry,  savage  levellers,  may  come  to 
be  looked  on  as  the  broad  basis  and 
support  of  the  whole  national  edifice. 
And  this  is  to  be  effected  by  at- 
tending, not  merely  to  the  physical 
and  material  well-being  of  the  people, 
but  by  giving  well  directed  and  un- 
ceasing diligence  to  the  promotion  of 
^^  true  religion  and  sound  knowledge" 
among  them.  We  maintain  that 
hitherto,  and  even  at  the  present  time, 
the  public  constituted  means  for  attain- 
ing this  important  end  have  been,  and 
are,  altogether  insufficient;  and  we  far- 
ther maintain,  that  the  necessity  of 
making  some  adequate  provision  is 
increasing  every  day,  and  cannot  long 
be  postponed  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  conmiunity. 

We  would  also  beg  our  readers  to 
observe  that,  in  the  case  of  these  com- 
missions of  inquiry  into  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  any  given  dis- 
trict, but  especially  in  Wales,  the  com- 
missioners had  not  got  to  look  into  what 
the  existing  government,  or  previous 
governments,  had  done,  nor  into  how 
their  systems    acted — those  govern- 
ments had  done  nothing,  and  they  had 
no  system ;  but  they  rather  went  to 
see  what  the  people,  abandoned  to 
their  own  resources  by  the  state,  which 
ought  to  have  aided  them,  had  been 
able  to  effect  out  of  their  own  means 
and  goodwill,  and  to  witness  the  results 
of  the  voluntary  and  fortUitou^  systems 
which  were  then  in  full  and  unaided  ope- 
ration. Whatever  causes  of  blame  and 
offence  the  commissioners  might  meet 
with  —  whatever  imperfections,   and 
shortcomings,  and  ill  doings,  they  might 
perceive — these  could  not  so  much  be 
laid  to  the  blame  of  the  people,  as  they 
might  in  fairness  be  attributed  to  the 
neglect  and  apathy  of  the  nation  at 
large.    It  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
private  efforts  of  the  people  in  their 
various  localities,  unconnected  with 
each  other — to  their  desultory  and  va- 
rying efforts — that  any  thing  had  been 
done  at  all.    It  was  obviously  better 
that  something  should  have  been  done 
rather  than  nothing ;  but  the  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  ^^  something"  y 
due  to  the  people — Uie  blame  of 
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"  nothing"  lay  with  the  legislature 
and  the  nation  at  large. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  highly  nnbe* 
coming  in  such  commissioners,  to  show 
any  flippant  pctulancy  in  their  animad- 
versions on  the  generally  defective  re- 
sults which  the  isolated  operations  of 
the  several  parishes  and  districts  might 
evince.  It  would  behove  them  to  look 
on  with  rather  a  benevolent  eye,  and 
to  speak  with  a  guarded  tongue  con- 
cerning the  evils  they  might  witness. 
We  think  they  have  not  altogether 
shown  the^  qualifications  in  the  Bo- 
ports  now  before  us  ;  and  after  pe- 
rusing them,  we  rise  with  the  feeling 
that  the  commissioners  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  authorised  to  find 
out  how  far  the  various  teachers,  &c., 
had  neglected  duties  imposed  on  them 
by  the  public,  and  that  they  had 
expected  to  find  perfection  pervading 
the  country ;  whereas  they  should  have 
anticipated  that  imperfection  and 
neglect  would  prove  to  be  the  rule — 
l)erfection  and  care  the  few  and  dis- 
tant exceptions. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  inspect 
ft  school,  or  to  find  out  the  know- 
ledge and  the  modes  of  thinking  of 
young  people,  as  might  be  supposed. 
It  is  not  to  be  done  by  any  one  stalk- 
ing stiffly  into  a  school-room,  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  a  Dr  Busby,  and 
putting  questions  with  the  conse- 
quence of  an  examiner  in  the  schools 
at  Oxford.  The  very  idea  of  a  stranger 
being  in  the  room,  and  much  more  of 
one  authorised  to  examine,  is  enough 
to  (ILslocate  the  thoughts  of  childnm, 
older  and  riper  than  village  boys  and 
girls  commonly  are ;  and  the  mere  in- 
terruption of  the  usual  formalities  of 
class  aiTangcment  and  class  work  Ls 
sufficient  to  break  up  the  discipline 
which,  in  all  parochial  schools  at 
least,  rests  upon  a  very  precarious  and 
doubtful  basis.  Much  less  is  it  pos- 
sible, by  a  flying  visit  of  one,  or  two, 
or  three  hours,  to  get  at  a  true  percep- 
tion of  what  the  average  knowledge  of 
childixin  may  bo  fairly  rated  at :  it  is 
only  by  repeated  and  patient  inspec- 
tion that  the  ordinary  amount  of  work 
done,  and  knowledge  gained,  can  be 
discovered.  The  young  mind,  too, 
does  not  commonly  retain  facts — ^it 
rather  receives  general  impressions , 
and,  though  this  is  not  produceable 


knowledge,  it  is,  nevertheless,  inftr- 
mation,  and  cnltivition  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  fonnatioD  dt  the  dianc- 
ter,  not  without  great  value.  But 
because  a  child  cannot  answer  eer- 
tarn  qnestions  at  a  certain  time  and 
place,  it  does  not  therefore  foOow 
that  it  is  ignorant  of  tho  snbjeet 
The  thoughts  cannot  be  concentrated, 
the  powers  of  the  memory  and  of  ex- 
pression have  not  been  suiBciently 
cultivated;  the  faculty  of  r^rodue- 
tion,  and  the  method  of  arrangement 
and  classification  of  ideas,  do  not  ex- 
ist. It  is  impossible  for  sndi  achfld  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal.  And  yet  the 
conmion  expression  of  yonng  people, 
when  the  question  ih^  oonld  not 
answer  is  explained  for  them — ^^  Oh 
yes !  I  knew  that — only  I  oonld  not 
remember  it,**  tells  the  whole  tmth, 
and  reveals  at  once  the  constitiitiott 
aiid  the  weakness  of  their  minds.  Ex- 
aminations, unless  they  Immediately 
follow  the  subject  leamt,  are  not  suit- 
ed to  young  children,  and  may  tend  to 
give  a  false  idea  of  their  real  aoqune- 
ments.  But,  if  to  this  dread  of  an- 
swering questions  be  added  the  awe 
arising  from  an  examiner's — a  strange 
examiner's  presence,  the  physical  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  satisfacto^ 
replies  is  thereby  conflxmed.  We 
remember  it  in  our  own  case  at  school ; 
in  tho  presence  of  the  nniversity  ex- 
aminer, who  periodically  visited  ns,  it 
was 

"  Obstuptii,  Btetennitqae  eonuB;  vox  lamibw 
hicsit  ;" 

and  even  in  the  schools  of  adolesoent 
life,  the  examiners  put  ns  many  a  stiff 
question  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  it 
which  we  hung  our  heads  and  stam- 
mered out  nonsense;  but  which,  as 
soon  as  we  got  back  to  onr  rooms  h& 
college,  came  to  onr  memory  in  pro- 
voking vividness. 

The  conunissioners  seem  lb  hare 
hoped  for  unimpeachable  fnTamhtaHoPB 
— and  in  almost  every  case  they  were 
disappointed:  they  oonld  often  haidly 
get  areply  totheconuoooneBtqneBtioos. 
Much  of  this  arose  fkxNn  tiieirezamin- 
mg  chiefly  in  snbjeete  that  were 
taught  in  a  fordgn  language.  Bit  of 
this  more  anon. 

The  nature  and  objpct  of  this  In- 
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spection  of  Welsh  schools  are  suffi- 
cientlj  explained  in  the  instractions 
from  Mr  Kay  Shuttleworth,  the  secre- 
tary to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
which  preface  the  firot  of  the  three 
goodly  volumes  to  which  these  Re- 
ports extend.  These  instructions 
say: — 

*  Attention  was  called,  daring  the  last 
session  of  parliament,  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  Walesy  by  a  motion  In  the  hoose 
of  oommonsy  for  an  address  to  the  Qaeeuy 
imtying  her  miyesty '  to  direct  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  state  of  education  in 
the  principality  of  Wales,  especially  into 
the  means  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.' 

"  The  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  undertook  on  that  occasion, 
on  behalf  of  her  majesty's  late  gorem- 
ment,  that  such  an  inquiry  shoulabe  in- 
stituted, and  he  intimated  that  it  should 
be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  education. 

^  The  object  of  your  commission  is,  to 
asoertain,  as  accurately  as  oircumstaaoes 
will  permit,  the  existing  number  of 
schools  of  all  descriptions,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes,  or  of  adults — the  amount  of  at- 
tendance— the  ages  of  the  scholars — and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  giren  in 
the  schools  ;  in  order  that  her  majesty's 
government  and  parliament  may  be  en- 
abled, by  haying  these  facts  before  them, 
in  connexion  with  the  wants  and  circum- 
stances of  the  population  of  the  princi- 
pality, to  consider  what  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  means  of  education  in  Wales." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  por- 
tion of  the  instractions,  that  the 
inquiries  of  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  limited  to  the  schools  intended  for 
the  lower  classes  only ;  and  therefore 
that  they  would  have  to  look  for  the 
workings  of  the  voluntary  and  the  iso- 
lated system  in  its  fullest  extent.  The 
further  definition  of  the  object  of  the 
Commission  is  thus  specified : — 

^  The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poorer  classes  iu  Wales  have  chiefly  been 
erected  by  private  beneficence,  sod  some 
have  been  endowed  from  the  same  souroe; 
such  of  them  as  have  no  permanent  en- 
dowment are  supported  by  the  small 
payments  of  the  poor,  by  collections  in 
religious  congregations,  and  by  yoluatary 
subscriptions. 

^  Their  lordships  cannot  eonfbr  on  y<m 


any  absolute  aatherity  to  enter  into  and 
examine  schools,  nor  to  require  tnm  any 
persons  information  xes|»ectiag  them 
which  they  may  be  unwilling  to  oom- 
municate. 

"  If  no  objection  is  made  to  your  visit, 
you  will  personally  examine,  where  prac- 
ticable, the  condition  of  the  school,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  fbllowing  pwtlculars,  as 
those  on  which  it  will  be  important  to 
obtain  correct  infonaation : — The  tenure 
of  the  school,  whether  held  nnder  a  mere 
temporary  ocenpatkw,  or  secured  by  deed 
for  ever,  or  for  a  term  of  years — ^the  ca- 
pacity of  the  school-room— the  state  of 
the  school  fturnitore  and  apparatos— the 
number  of  the  children  on  the  books— the 
average  attendance — the  organisation  dT 
the  school,  and  the  method  used — ^the 
suljects  professed  to  be  taught — ^tiie  time 
allotted  to  each — ^the  books  used — ^whe- 
ther the  children  are  laslnicted  in  the 
Welsh  language,  or  in  the  KngTisJi,  or  in 
both-^whether  in  each  case  in  the  grass- 
mar  or  not—the  actual  condition  of  their 
instruction  oa  all  suljects  professed  to 
be  taught.  Yon  will  ascertain  the 
amount  and  sources  of  the  aonaal  ineoBM 
available  for  the  necessary  expenses ; 
the  number  of  teachers— their  ages— whe- 
ther trained  at  a  normal  school  or  at  a 
model  school — ^for  what  period,  and  when. 
At  what  age  they  commenoed  their  Toea- 
tion  as  teachers ;  their  previous  ooenpa- 
tion — ^the  salaries  of  esch  teacher-^their 
income  from  school  pence,  and  other  emo- 
luments. Whether  they  follow  any  trade^ 
or  hold  any  other  office.  Whether  they 
have  a  house  rent-free,  a  garden  rent- 
free,  fuel,  or  other  emoluments. 

"  Numerous  Sunday-schools  have  been 
established  in  Wales,  and  their  character 
and  tendencies  should  not  be  overlooked, 
in  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  provision 
for  the  inttmction  of  the  poor.  The 
Sunday-school  must  be  regaled  as  the 
most  remarkable,  because  Sie  most  gene- 
ral, spontaneous  effort  of  the  seid  of 
Cairistian  eoagregatkMis  for  edneation. 
Its  origin,  or^ioisatioBy  and  tendencies, 
are  purely  reUgions." 

So  for  80  good ;  tiie  spirit  of  these 
instractions  Is  wise  and  nnmane ;  we 
can  only  regret  that  such  a  commis- 
sion had  not  been  issued  aoentnnr 
earlier.  But  shortly  after,  there  M- 
lowB  a  sentence  wnidL  to  anr  one* 
tolerably  wdl  aoqnilnted  with  wakSf . 
mnst  appear  at  mvt  sicht  absolotelT^ 
trivial,  and  then  bigpUy  extraofdi-^ 
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should  avail  youreelves  of  the  services 
of  persons  possessing  a  knowledge  of 
the  Welsh  language." 

Why,  of  course,  when  Welsh  is 
t]ie  living  spoken  language  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  district  to 
be  examined,  and  when  English  is 
essentially  a  foreign  language,  imper- 
fectly understood  in  those  portions, — 
in  some  parts,  indeed,  hardly  at  all 
known, — the  very  least  of  the  qualifi- 
cations that  we  should  suppose  a 
commissioner  or  school  inspector 
ought  to  possess,  would  be  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language. 
Did,  then,  the  lords  of  the  privy 
council,  composing  the  committee  of 
education,  know  so  little  of  the  coun- 
try they  wished  to  have  inspected, 
that  they  thought  it  only  "  probable" 
that  in  "  some  parts  "  of  the  country 
a  knowledge  of  Welsh  w^ould  be  neces- 
sary? If  they  had  been  sending 
•travelling  commissioner  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
public  education  in  France  or  Ger- 
many, would  they  then  have  sent  to 
the  former  country  those  who  knew  no 
other  foreign  hmguagc  than  German, 
And  to  the  latter  those  who  knew 
none  but  French  V  This  is  a  regular 
piece  of  official  oversight,  betraying 
one-sided  and  crude  views  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  ;  and  showing  that 
the  examination  of  it  was  begun  in  a 
hasty  and  somewhat  inconsiderate 
manner.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted that  any  one  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Welsh  could  never 
obtain  original  information  for  him- 
self, but  would  have  to  speak  through 
other  people's  mouths,  hear  with  their 
ears,  and  even  sec  with  their  eyes. 
He  would  never  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  but  would  return  with 
an  imperfect,  and  all  but  a  second- 
hand report.  He  would  resemble  the 
honest  tar  who,  on  his  return  from 
Cherbourg,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  French  were  the  dullest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  since  they  could 
not  speak  common  English.  And  so 
it  has  actually  proved  to  bo  the  case 
with  these  very  Commissioners.  Not 
only  do  we  find  the  main  grievance 
in  their  reports  to  be  the  ignorance  of 
the  children  in  the  English  language, 
but  the  prevalent  feeling,  all  over 
Wales,  is,  that  these  gentlemen  have 


gone  out  of  it  nearly  as  wise,  concem- 
ing  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
people,  as  they  came  into  it:  and 
that,  could  the  examinations  have 
been  conducted  by  them  in  the  Welsh 
tongue,  their  reports  would  haye 
assumed  a  very  different  character. 
What  ?  complain  of  children  not 
twelve  years  of  age  for  not  compre- 
hending questions  addressed  to  them 
in  a  foreign  langnage?  Bring  a 
French  Government  inspector  of 
schools  from  Paris,  and  set  him  to 
examine  all  the  boarding-schools  roond 
London  in  the  French  tongne,  he  him- 
self using  it  all  the  while  for  his 
questions ;  and  then  let  him  go  home  and 
declare  that  not  one  child  in  ten  knew 
any  thing  about  what  he  said  to  them, 
— and  he  would  come  near  the  truth ; 
—  and  very  like  this  is  the  result  of 
this  inspection  of  Welsh  schools  bj 
English  examiners.  The  Government, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  leanit 
wisdom  in  this  respect,  for  they  have 
very  rccentlv  appointed,  as  permanent 
inspectors  ror  Wales,  a  gentleman 
named  Morell,  and  one  of  the  anthois 
of  this  very  report,  Ikir  Symons ;  nei- 
ther of  whom,  we  will  bet  a  leek  to  a 
potato,  can  hold  a  conversation  in 
Welsh. 

One  of  the  main  difficnlties  in  the 
way  of  education  in  Wales,  if  not  the 
principal  difiiculty  of  all,  results  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  language  of 
the  principality  is  not  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  To  understand  this 
difficulty  fully,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Welsh  belong  to  a  race 
of  men  essentially  and  altogether 
distinct  from  those  that  Inhabit  the 
lands  eastward  of  Ofifa's  dyke;  that 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character 
which  subsist  among  them  have  been 
only  in  a  very  small  part  removed  by 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races ; 
and  that  these  differences  are  80 
wide,  and  so  deeply  seated,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere — ^wherever,  indeed,  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  races  have  been 
brought  into  contact, — a  struggle  and 
an  opposition,  a  repulsive  tenden^, 
more  or  less  open  and  active,  have 
ever  existed,  and  have  brought  about 
the  subjugation,  the  inferionty,  and, 
to  a  cciiain  degree,  the  degradation 
of  the  former.  The  Saxons  piodnoed 
few  or  no  results  of  importanoe  1^ 
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tlieir  attacka  on  the  Widish ;  the  hardy  with  that  of  England.    Nuarly  all  tlitt 

inountaiaeers  generally  gave  them  as  literature  and  Bcteaco,  all  the  povtry, 

ninch  as  they  brouEht;  and,  had  they  history,    and   belles-lettres    of    tho 

been  doomed  to  muet  with  uo  men  of  English  nation,    have    been    to  ihc 

sterner  stuff,  tbey  would  still  have  Welsh  totally  nnkuown.    They  bavo 

held  their  ovrn  in  nnbrokcii  integrity,  never  been  translated ;  and,  for  that 

But  the  energy  of  tlii;  Normans,  their  very  reason,  the  middle  classes  of  tha 

Are  and  gallantry,  animating  and  dl-  country,  and  of  course  all  the  lower 

rccting  the  slower  impulses  of  their  ones,  are,  it  may  bo    said,  almost 

Teutonic  vassals,  made  the  monarcli  totally  ignorant  of  them, 
of  England  at  length  the  conquering        Another  cli-camstauco   tending  to 

sovereign  of  Wales;  aiiJ,  from  that  thi3comparativei8olation,i9 thephyai- 

nioment,  with  the  transient  exception  cal  formation  of  tho  eonntry,  whioh, 

of  Owen  Glyndwr's  bright  resistance,  bykeeping  the  people,  down  to  tlio  pre- 

Wales  not  only  became  the  conqoered  sent  time,  fixed  to  their  bleak  hills  and 

and  suffering  country,  but  showed  all  extensive  moorlands,  and  by  discon- 

the  symptoms  of  it,  and  brought  forth  raging  the  growth  of  large  towns,  ha* 

all  its  fruits.  The  higher  classes  either  retained  the  people  in  a  state  of  pri- 

becarae  replaced  by  Anglo-Norman  niitive  agricnltttral  simplicity,  which, 

nobles,  or  imitated  both  their  custoiiia  while  it  may  make    them    enjoy  n 

and  their  language; — many  of  the  ccitain  amount  of  hapfnnesa  not  iu- 

largestlandedproprietorenolongerre-  ferior  to  that  of  their  trade-cualavcd 

Bidedintheprincipality;andthosewho  neighbours,  retards  thom  iuwhatwc 

did,  held  themselves  far  above  their  suppose  to  be  the  tummum  itnmm— 

Celticvassalainprondanddomineering  the  march  of  civilisatioa. 
c\chisivenc33.     Tlie  common  people        The  langnngo,  the  feelings,  the  aspU 

— themassofthenation,inchidinglhe  rations  of  the  Welsh  are  diffbrent  from 

potty  free-holders  and  the  remains  of  those  of  the  En^Lsh— altogether  diffe- 

the  conijnered  native  nobles — formed  rent;  and  the  million  of  inliabitanLs, 

a  natioual  party,  ever  opposed  to  their  whoareofCelUcrace— ji>^tlikelbetwo 

haughty  masters;  aUlicred    to  their  millions  of  CelU  In  France  who  retain 

national  language  with  the  greater  the  name  of  Brilona ;  and  the  seven 

devotion,  as  it  waa  to  them  the  only  raillions  of  the  Erse  in  Ireland,  who- 

rcltc  of  their  former  independence ;  ^igo  differ  altogether  in  sympathies, 

retained  their  ancient  national  eus-  andtoagivatextentin  langnago.from 

toms  andsnperstitionajand were  con-  their  conquerors  —  never  will  unite 

tent  to  turn  their  backs  upon  tho  with  the  Saxon  race  so  far  as  to  keep- 

progress  of  that  nation  whoso  power  psce  with  them    in  what  is  called 

they  could  not  throw  off,  though  the  "  iniprovemont"  and    "  knowledge." 

desire  to  do  so  remained,  and  is  not.  This  fundamental  difference  ia  alone 

even  at  the  present  day,  extinguished,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  different. 

The  Welsh  still  call  themselves  "  the  degrees  of  education  in  the  two  coun- 

Cymry,"aadtheEnglish"theSaeson."  tries,  even  supposing  that,  after  all, 

They  still   look  on  the  English  as  this  difference  should  tarn  out  to  bo 

foreignei-s;  and  thb  fact  alone  speaks  legs  than  it  is  actually  supposed  to  bo 

volumes  as  to  the  anWgonism  that  by  her  Majesty's  inspectors;  and  it 

still  subsists  between  tho  two  races,  will  also  account  for  the  immense  pre- 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  any  ponderanco  of  dissent  in  Wales,  and 

discussion  upon  tho  [lolltical  bearings  for  the  pining  state  of  the  chnrdi. 

of  this  state  of  things:  we  wlU  only  Eversincetbetimeof  Henry  Vin.,lhe 

observe,  that  tho  gentry  and  clergy  of  English  church  has  been  the  church  of 

Wales  having  mainly  carried  on  their  the  conqueror.    The  conquered  have 

studies  in  the  English  language,  and  been  left  to  form  their  own  Tcli^one 

having  been  anxious  to  do  so  as  a  mark  creed ;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the 

of    distinction    from    their  hnmliler  Welsh  adhere  with  all  the  warmth  of 

neighbours,  not  only  has  the  Welsh  national  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  tho 

hnguagc  remained  almost  stationary  devotion  of  a  conqnered  people,  to 

since  the  time  of  the  conquest,  bat  tho  any  form  of  worship  but  that  which 

national  mind,  the  iutelligonce  of  the  they  see  adopted  by  the  uppisr  classes 

common  people,  has  never  kept  pace  —by  their  Anglo-Koimau  Ionia  ani 
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masters.  The  limits  of  a  review  do 
not  allow  of  onr  pursuing  this  portion 
of  the  subject  to  the  extent  wo  might 
wish ;  but  we  know  that  what  we  have 
here  asserted  is  at  the  bottom  of  some 
of  the  main  differences  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  English  characters  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  of  any  means 
whereby  these  causes  can  be  removed, 
except  through  the  soothing  and  per- 
muting influence  of  time.  We  appeal 
to  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  Welsh 
gentry  for  a  confirmation  of  these 
views ;  wo  find  ample  evidence  in 
support  of  them  in  the  pages  of  these 
very  reports.  All  through  these 
volumes  —  in  almost  every  page  — 
there  is  the  same  complaint  that 
the  diiference  of  language  impedes  the 
communication  of  knowledge ;  and, 
indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  English  parent  or  schoolmaster, 
who  wished  to  convey  all  ideas  of 
religious  and  secular  knowledge  to  his 
children  through  the  medium  of  the 
Wekh  language, — to  be  taught  them 
by  an  Englishman^ — from  the  age  of 
eight  years  old  and  upwards,  would 
not  arrive  at  the  same  negative  result 
as  the  }Vehhman  who  makes  the  same 
experiment  by  means  of  the  English 
tongue. 

AVe  may  here  quote  the  following 
important  observations  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr  Lingen — ^by  far  the  most 
able,  and  the  best  digested  of  the  three. 
And  we  take  the  opportunity  of  point- 
ing out  this  gentleman's  introductory 
remarks,  as  conveying  the  most  valu- 
able information  which  we  have  met 
with  concerning  the  actual  state  of 
Wales, — as  well  as  for  the  highly  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conc<?ived. 

Mr  Lingen  observes : — 

^'  My  district  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  a  peculiar  language  isolating  the  mass 
from  the  upper  portion  of  society  ;  and, 
as  a  farther  phenomenon,  it  exhibits  this 
mass  engaged  upon  the  most  opposite 
occupations  at  points  not  very  distant 
from  each  other  ;  being,  on  the  one  side, 
rude  and  primitive  agriculturists,  living 
poorly,  and  thinly  scattered ;  on  the 
other,  smelters  and  miners,  wantoning 
in  plenty,  and  congregated  in  the  dens- 
est accumulations.  An  incessant  tide  of 
immigration  sets  in  from  the  former  ex- 
treme to  the  latter,  and,  by  perpetuating 
a  common  character  in  each,  admits  of 


their  being  contemplated  under  a  biii|^ 
point  of  view.  Whether  in  the  eevntry,  or 
among  the  furnaces,  the  Welsh  elemmt 
is  never  found  at  the  top  of  the  socdal 
scale,  nor  in  its  own  body  does  it  exhibit 
muoh  variety  of  gradation.  In  the  coun- 
try, the  farmers  are  very  small  holderty 
in  intelligence  and  capital  nowise  distin* 
guishcd  from  labourers.  In  the  woikajf 
the  Welsh  workman  never  finds  his  way 
into  the  office.  He  never  becomes  either 
clerk  or  agent.  He  may  become  aa  overseer 
or  sub-contractor,  but  this  does  not  take 
him  out  of  the  labouring  and  pat  him  lato 
the  administering  class.  Equally  in  hie 
new,  as  in  his  old,  home,  his  language 
keeps  him  under  the  hatches,  being  one  in 
which  he  can  neither  acquire  nor  omunn- 
nicate  the  necessary  information.  It  is  a 
language  of  old-fashioned  agriculture,  of 
theology,  and  of  simple  rustic  life,  whQe 
all  the  world  about  him  is  English. 

"  Thus  his  social  sphere  becomes  one 
of  complete  isolation  from  all  inilaeoeeSy 
save  such  as  arise  within  his  own  order. 
He  jealously  shrinks  from  holding  any 
communication  with  classes  either  superior 
to,  or  different  from,  himself.  His  supe- 
riors are  content,  for  the  most  pari,  rim* 
ply  to  ignore  his  existence  in  til  its  monl 
relations.  He  is  left  to  live  in  an  nnder 
world  of  his  own,  and  the  march  of  so- 
ciety goes  80  completely  over  his  head 
that  he  is  never  heard  of,  excepting  when 
the  strange  and  abnormal  features  of  a 
revival,  or  a  Rebecca  or  Chartist  ont- 
break,  call  attention  to  a  phase  of  society 
which  could  produce  any  thing  so  con- 
trary to  all  that  we  elsewhere  experi- 
ence. 

^'  Cut  off  from,  or  limited  to  a  purely 
material  agency  in,  the  practical  wori^ 
his  mental  faculties,  so  ftir  as  they  are 
not  engrossed  by  the  hardships  of  mstifl^ 
or  the  intemperance  of  manniWotiiriii^ 
life,  have  hitherto  been  exerted  afaaoil 
exclusively  upon  theological  ideas.  In 
this  direction  too,  ftom  causes  which  it  is 
out  of  my  province  to  particularise,  he 
has  moved  under  the  same  isolating  des- 
tiny, and  his  worship,  like  his  life,  1m 
grown  different  from  that  of  tiie  classes 
over  him.  Nor  has  he  failed  of  tangible 
results  m  his  chosen  province  of  indepen- 
dent exertion.  He  has  raised  the  baUd- 
ings,  and  maintains  the  ministry  of  his 
worship  over  the  whole  flMse  of  Ids  oomtiTf 
to  an  extent  adequate  to  his  aoeomaoda- 
tion." 

''On  the  manifold  evils  inseparable 
from  an  ignorance  of  Englidi,  I  Ibnnd  but 
one  opinion  expressed  on  all  hands.  Iksf 
are  too  palpable,  and  too  nnivMsally  ^ 
mittcd,  to  need  particularising.  Ye^  if 
interest    pleads   for    English,   afRratioa 
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leftOB  to  Welsh.    The  one  is  regarded  as 
^  new  friend  to  be  acquired  for  profit's 
sake  ;  the  other  as  an  old  one,  to  be  cher- 
ished  for  himself,  and  especially  not  to  be 
4eserted  in  his  decline.    Probably  you 
«onld  not  find  in  the  most  purely  Welsh 
parts  a  single  parent,  in  whatever  class, 
who  would   not  have  his  child   taught 
English  in  school ;  yet  every  characteristic 
development  of  the  social  life  into  which 
that  same  child  is  bom — preaching — 
prayer-meetings —  Sunday-schools— clubs 
—biddings  —  funerals  —  the    denomina- 
tional magazine  (his  only  press),  all  these 
exhibit  themselves  to  him  in  Welsh  as  their 
natural  exponent,  partly,  it  may  be,  from 
necessity,  but,  in  some  degree  also,  from 
^oice.    'In  the  Cymreigyddion  (benefit 
societies)  it  is  a  rule  that  no  English  shall 
be  spoken.'  It  is  true  that  the  necessities 
•of  the  world  more  and  more  force  English 
upon  the  Welshman;  but,  whether  he  can 
«peak  no  English,  or  whether  he  speaks 
it  imperfectly,  he  finds  it  alike  painful  to 
be  reminded  of  his  utter,  or  to  struggle 
against  his  partial,  inability  of  expression. 
His  feelings  are  impetuous;  his  imagina- 
tion vivid;  his  ideas  (on  sudi  topics  as  he 
entertains)  succeed  each  other  rapidly. 
Hence  he  is  naturally  voluble,  often  elo- 
•quent.    He  possesses  a  mastery  over  his 
own  language  far  beyond  that  which  the 
Englishman  of  the  same  degree  possesses 
over  his.    A  certain  power  of  elocution 
(viz.,  to  pray  '  doniol,'  as  it  is  called,  t.  e., 
in  a  gifted  manner),  is  so  universal  in  his 
class  that  to  be  without  it  is  a  sort  of 
stigma.    Hence,  in  speaking  English,  he 
has  at  once  to  forego  the  conscious  power 
of  displaying  certain  talents  whereon  he 
piques  himself,  and  to  exhibit  himself  un- 
der  that  peculiar  form  of  inability  which 
most  offends  his  self-esteem.    From  all 
those  favourite  scenes  of  his  life,  therefore, 
which    can   still   be  transacted  without 
English,  he  somewhat  eagerly  banishes  it 
.as  an  irksome  imposition. 

''Through  no  other  medium  than  a 
comnlbn  language  can  ideas  become  com- 
mon. It  is  impossible  to  open  formal 
sluice-gates  for  them  from  one  language 
into  another.  Their  circulation  requires 
a.  net-work  of  pores  too  minute  for  ana- 
lysis, too  numerous  for  special  provision. 
Without  this  net-work,  the  ideas  come 
into  an  alien  atmosphere  in  which  they 
are  lifeless.  Direct  education  finds  no 
place,  when  indirect  education  is  excluded 
by  the  popular  language,  afl  it  were  by  a 
wall  of  brass.  Nor  can  an  old  and  cher- 
ished language  be  tavght  down  in  schools; 
for  so  long  as  the  children  are  familiar 
with  none  other,  they  must  be  educated 
to  a  considerable  extent  through  the  me- 
dium of  it,  even  though  to  supersede  it 
be  the  most  important  part  of  their  edn^ 


cation.  Still  Iom,  <rai  of  aeliool,  ean  the 
language  of  Iomobs  make  haad  against 
the  language  of  life.  Bat  achoolB  are 
every  day  standing  len  alone  in  thia  oon- 
test  Along  the  <mief  lines  of  road,  firom 
the  border  eonnties,  ttom.  the  inflnx  of 
English,  or  English-speaking  labonrersy 
into  the  iron  andcoal-fielda— in  short  fWmi 
e^ery  point  of  contact  with  modem  aeti* 
Tity,  the  Bhig^ish  tongne  keeps  spreading^ 
in  some  places  rapidly,  but  sensibly  ia 
ftll.  Railvoads,  and  the  fiiller  develop- 
ment of  the  great  mineral  beds,  are  on 
the  eve  of  multiplying  these  points  of 
contact  Hence  ^e  encouragement  vi- 
gorously to  press  forward  the  cause  oi 
popular  education  in  its  most  advajiced 
(brm.  Schools  axe  not  called  upon  to  im- 
part in  a  foreign,  or  engraft  upon  the  an- 
cient tongue  a  faotittens  education  con- 
ceived under  another  set  of  circumstances 
(in  either  of  vfhich  cases  the  task  wonld 
be  as  hopeless  as  the  end  unprofitable), 
hot  to  convey  in  a  langnage,  which  ie 
already  in  procesi  of  bec<HBing  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  country,  su^  instraction  9M 
may  put  the  people  on  a  level  witii  tlmt 
position  which  is  offered  to  them  by  the 
course  of  events.  If  each  instnictioB 
contrasts  in  any  points  with  the  ten- 
dency of  old  ideae,  such  contrast  will 
have  its  reflex  and  its  jnstiftcation  im 
the  visible  change  of  soxionnding  dr- 
enmstances." 

We  find  the  same  statements 
amply  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Symons,  another  of  her  Bia- 
jesty^s  inspectors.    He  observes : — 

**  The Welshlangnage  is  avast  dravrback 
to  Wales,  and  a  maotfold  barrier  to  the 
moral  progress  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  over- 
estimate its  evil  effects.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cymri,  and  anterior  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  dissevers  the 
people  firom  intercourse  which  wonld 
freatly  advance  their  civilisation,  and 
bars  the  access  of  improving  knowledge 
to  their  minds.  As  a  proof  of  this,  there 
is  no  Welsh  literature  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  only  works  generally  read  in 
the  Welsh  luiguage  are  the  Welsh, 
monthly  magazines,  of  which  a  list  and 
description  are  given  in  the  Appendix 
lettered  H.  They  are  much  more  talented 
than  any  other  Welsh  works  extant,  bnt 
convey,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  a  know* 
ledge  of  passing  events,  and  are  chiefly 
polemical  and  fbll  of  bitter  sectarianism, 
and  indulge  a  great  deal  Sn  higUy- 
colonredctficatvies  and  person  »,  «•- 
vertheless  tliev  have  paitiallv 
people  firom  that  perfect 
utter  vacnity  of  thoii|^  i 
wonld  poeaeei  at  leait  two-ww 
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At  the  same  time,  these  periodicals  have 
used  their  monopoly  as  public  instructors 
in  moulding  the  popular  mind,  and  con- 
firming a  natural  partiality  for  polemics, 
which  impedes  the  cultivation  of  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  taste  and  desire 
for  general  information.  .This  has  been 
conclusively  proved  by  Mr  Rees,  the  en- 
terprising publisher  at  Llandovery.  He 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
similar  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  in  the 
Welsh  language,  but  lost  L.200  by  it  in  a 
year.  This  was  probably  too  short  a  trial 
of  the  experiment  ;  but  it  sufBciently 
evinces  the  difficulty  of  supplanting  an 
established  taste,  by  means  however  in- 
offensive. 

**  The  evil  of  the  Welsh  language,  as  I 
have  above  stated,  is  obviously  and  fear- 
fully great  in  courts  of  justice.  The  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr  Hall  (No.  37)  is  borne 
out  by  every  account  I  have  heard  on  the 
subject ;  it  distorts  the  truth,  favours 
fraud,  and  abets  perjury,  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  in  courts,  and  escapes 
detection  through  the  loop-holes  of  inter- 
pretation. This  public  exhibition  of  suc- 
cessful falsehood  has  a  disastrous  effect 
on  public  morals  and  regard  for  truth. 
The  mockery  of  an  English  trial  of  a 
Welsh  criminal  by  a  Welsh  jury,  ad- 
dressed by  counsel  and  judge  in  English, 
is  too  gross  and  shocking  to  need  com- 
ment. It  is  nevertheless  a  mockery  which 
must  continue  until  the  people  arc  tanght 
the  English  language  ;  and  that  will  not 
be  done  until  there  are  efficient  schools 
for  the  purpose." 

The  Reverend  Mr  Griffiths,  of  the 
Dissenting  college,  Brecknock,  says : — 

"  It  (the  English  language)  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  border  counties,  but  not  so 
fast  as  Englishmen  are  apt  to  suppose. 
Very  few  pulpits  or  Sunday-schools  have 
changed  languages  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Until  that  is  done,  the  English, 
however  employed  in  ordinary  matters  of 
business,  can  have  little  effect  on  the 
formation  of  character.  As  to  the  desir- 
ableness of  its  being  better  taught, 
without  entering  on  considerations  of  com- 
merce or  general  literature,  confessedly 
important  as  they  are,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  my  taking  an  extract  from  the 
address  published  by  the  Llandovery  con- 
ference '*  [from  which  the  following  pas- 
sage may  be  cited]  : — "  *  Hallowed  by 
religion  and  rich  with  the  magic  of  genins 
and  associations  of  home,  it  (the  Welsh 
language)  cannot  be  otherwise  than  dear 
to  our  hearts.  It  has  done  good  service 
in  its  day,  and  the  sooner  that  service  is 
acknowledged,  the  better  for  all  parties 
concerned.  If  die  it  must,  let  it  die  fairly. 
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peacefully,  and  reputably.  Attached  to 
it  as  we  are,  few  would  wish  to  postpona 
its  euthanasy.  But  no  sacrifice  would  be 
deemed  too  great  to  prevent  its  being 
murdered.  At  the  best,  the  vanishing  for 
ever  of  a  language  which  has  been  spoken 
for  thousands  of  years  is  a  deeply  touching 
event.  There  is  a  melancholy  grandenr 
in  the  very  idea,  to  which  even  its  bit- 
terest enemies  cannot  be  wholly  insensible^ 
What,then,  must  the  actual  fact  be  to  tboee 
who  have  worshipped  and  loved  in  its 
accents  from  the  earliest  hours  of  child- 
hood, and  all  whose  fondest  recollectioiis 
and  hopes  are  bound  up  in  its  existence  l'"^ 

Mr  Johnson,  the  third  inspector, 
pablishcs  a  most  curious  list  of  all  the 
books  now  circulating  in  the  Wdsh 
language.  They  arc  only  406  innnm- 
ber,  and  out  of  these  309  relate  ta 
religion  or  poetry,  50  to  scientific 
subjects,  and  only  the  remaining  46 
to  general  subjects.  What  can  be 
done  for  the  education  of  a  peoj^ 
with  such  a  literature?  Evidently 
nothing,  until  one  of  these  two  contin- 
gencies shall  take  place :  cither  that 
the  people  forsake  their  own  langnage, 
and  adopt  English  exclusively,  or  that 
a  Ycr}*^  considerable  number  of  the 
best  elementary  and  educational  book» 
in  the  English  language  be  translated 
into  Welsh,  and  the  people  taught  in 
them.  Neither  of  which  contingendea 
are  likely  to  fall  out  for  many  genera- 
tions yet  to  come ;  though  the  latter 
is  clearly  possible  and  desirable ;  and 
the  former  not  only  impossible  except 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  but  also,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  shall  advert  to  hereafter, 
highly  to  be  deprecated  even  if  it  laj 
within  the  limits  of  feasibility. 

We  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
main  features  of  the  reports  them- 
selves; and  shall  begin  by  observing 
that  each  volume  consists  of  an  intro- 
dnctory  report,  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  mass  of  detailed 
evidence,  accounts  of  the  examination 
of  each  school,  and  elaborate  tables, 
enough  to  confound  the  diligence  of 
the  most  indefatigable  reader,  and 
amply  sufBcient  to  satisfy  the  stat- 
istical appetites  of  Mr  Kay  Shnttle- 
worth,  the  secretary  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr  Williams,  lateM.P.  for  Cov- 
en 1 17,  in  whose  motion  these  volnme^ 
originated. 

The  first  volume  (Mr  Lingen's) 
contains  62  pages  of  introductory  re- 
port, and  492  of  evidence  and  tables*. 
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The  second  toIqihc,  (Mr  Symons's,)  Majcstj's  inspectors,  learned  in  the 

68  of  report,   and  266  of  evideuce,  law,  but  not  in  [lie  Welsh  lingunge, 

Ac;  and  the  third,  (BIr  Johnson's,)  norio  the  art  ofTOnciliatingthe  Welsb 

which  is  the  volume  devoted  to  North  people.  We  shall  take  instances  from 

Wales,  has  also  68  of  report,  and  358  each  of  the  three  reports,  dtdng  into 

of  evidence.  these  parliamcutary folios  quite  at  haE< 

The  reports  of  nearly  all  tliG  schools,  ord,  and  fiithing  ap  the  first  retorna  that 
with  very  few  and  widelj--Bcattercd  meet  onr  eye  :  tUcy  will  give  some 
exceptions,  rnn  all  on  the  same  idea  of  the  inspectors'  skill,  and  of  the 
themes  ;  the  inability  of  tlic  children  condition  of  the  schools, 
to  answer  the  examiner's  questions,  Mr  Lingcn  reports  as  follows  of  a 
and  their  ignorance,  bad  pronuncia-  school  in  the  parish  of  Llaugwunor, 
tlon,  bad  syntax,  &c.,  of  the  English  CarmBrChenshire. 
language  We  know  for  a  nict.  on  the  «,  yUUed  this  school  on  the  2«h  of 
Other  hand,  that  the  returns  of  the  m-  KoTembcr  ;  it  is  held  in  a  ruinons  hovel 
Speclora  are  disputed  in  a  grt.lt  Utim-  of  the  moat  sqnalid  »nd  miarriLble  charM- 
ber  of  cases  by  competent  judges  re-  ter,  which  w*b  origmaUy  erected  hj  tha 
siding  in  or  near  the  parishes  where  pariah,  but  apparently  b;  enuronchment. 
the  esarainationa  took  place ;  and  that  OnSundsj  the  Calif  IniatiE  Ma  tLodiels  hold 
the  inspectors  are  accused  of  having  a  school  iu  it ;  the  floor  is  of  bare  earth, 
conducted  theirexaminations  not  only  fu'lofdeap  bolea  i  the  window)  are  all 
in  an  off-hand  flippant  manner,  with  •'™'<"'  =  ■.'*t"™('  pa'"t.on  «f  lath  and 
much  precipitancy  but  with  a  method  itri^'^he^uie'ltr:  Zt:^^:; 
so  decidedly  English,  and  therefore  ben«hefl,  and  a  small  de.fc  for  the  master 
foreign,  as  at  once  to  unnerve  both  the  j^  ^ne  coruBr  ■  in  the  leaser  was  an  old 
children  and  the  school mnstera,  and  door  wiih  the  hasp  still  npoo  it,  laid 
thus  to  have  produced  the  most  nega-  erosswa; a  upon  two  benches,  about  half 
tive  and  unfavonrablo  resnUs  possible.  »  jtard  high,  to  sare  for  a  writing-desk  I 
In  a  great  many  instances,  too,  the  Such  of  the  Bcholars  u  write  retire  in 
inspectors  are  accused  of  havingmade  pairs  to  this  part  of  the  room,  and  kneel 
erroneous  returns.  Wb  have  been  <"^  lie  groond  while  thej  writ*.  Oa  the 
ourselves  at  the  pains  to  make  inqni-  «<«*r  was  a  heap  of  loose  coal,  and  a  lit- 
ries  into  these  points,  bnt  for  the  very  *!' "^  et.^w,_P"per,  and  oil  k.nd.  of  rub- 
obvious  reason  of  not  wishing  to  in-  ^'^  /''\*'*^C/l"nlT^f .,""  ^t 

.                 ,         .            ,                 ^          .  he  hid  aeon  ei£atr  children  in  tJjia  liut, 

vol vo  ourselves  in  controversy,  wcab-  [n  Bummerthe  heat  ofit  ia  said  to  besuffo- 

stain   from   discussing  the   evidence,  eating  ;  and  no  wonder. 

C3[)eciaII_y  with  three  lawyers  for  our  "  The  master  appeared  a  pains-takine 

antagonists  :  we  leave  this  task  to  the  and  amiable  man,  and  had  a  lery  good 

Welsli  local  press,  which  has  been  for  character  given  of  him.     He  had  hoao 

tome    time   past  running  n-muck  at  disabled  fruiii  following  bis  trade  (that  of 

them,  and  is  disposed  to  devour  them  a  carpenter)  bj  an  accident-    He  was 

—reports,    pens,   ink,   wigs,   gowns,  "">'  indifferently  acquainted   irith   En. 

and  all.     We  shall  content  onraolvea  ehsh  ;  one  of  the  copies  set  by  him  waa 

with  stating,  that  we  know  of  one  in-  ^^  .*'•""  '^'f  '^""■'J,  ''""A^' 

■       I  •  L  .1.    ■___     .      1.            .  while  he  heard  two  claaees — one  of  tw* 

stance  in  which  the  inspector  has  sent  i^^,^    ,,,     ,„j  „„„ti,„  „,  ^^,,  ,i„i^ 

in  a  very  nnfavonrable  report  of  a  bora  and  a  girl-read.     The  two  first 

considerable  school,  which  bad  been  f^^^  a„  acoonnt  of  our  Lord's  tempta- 

thoronghly   and   patiently   examined  tion;  the  master  saked  them  to  apell  a 

only  a  few  weeks  before  by  one  of  the  few  words,  which  they  did,  and  then  to 

^V'elsli  bishops,  aided  by  eome  local  give  the  Welsh  equivalents  for  aeieral 

clergj'men,  in  the  presence  of  a  iai-ge  English  worda,  which  they  alao  did  ;  he 

concourse  of  the  laity,  and  when  the  "sked  no   other  questions.     The  other 

result  had  turned  ont  to   be  highly  do^.twd  small  sentences  containing  & 

creditable  both  to  the  teachers  and  f'P/''^""!  "^  ""/^m 'iV^'^.h  ri! 

the  scholai^.    In  the  latter  case,  tlie  ^,'"',  f/' ^^r,^  i°„l  „»^r^  n«aWe  t 

,.,,        .     ,  ,                 ^.        ,  L  .1   .  he,    &C-     Itiev  were  atterlj   nnnoie  lo 

children  had  been  qnestjoned  both  in  j„;„  ^^^^  aenlenccs  into  Wel.h  ;  they 

Welsh  and  English  by  Welsh  people,  t^e,  ih^  iet(e„  ^ht  they  coald  point  to 

and  by  people  whom  they  knew  aud  pnrticular  words   when  required,)   and 

were   not  afraid   of.     Id  tlio  former,  they  knew  to  some  extent  the  English 

thcyhadbeenexaminedby  oneof  her  aonnd  of  them  j  they   knew  alao  the 
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meaning  of  the  single  words  (for  they 
could  give  the  Welsh  equivalents,)  hat 
they  had  no  idea  of  the  sentence.  With 
them,  therefore,  Elnglish  reading  must  be 
(at  hest)  a  mere  string  of  words,  eon- 
nected  only  by  juxtaposition." 

Mr  Symons  gives  the  following  re- 
port of  a  school  at  Llaufihaugel 
Creiddyn,  in  Cardiganshire. 

"  Thid  parish  contains  a  very  good 
modem  school-room,  hot  it  is  not  finished 
inside.  There  is  no  floor  of  any  sort.  The 
school^  nevertheless,  is  of  the  most  inferior 
description,  devoid  of  method  in  the  in- 
struction, and  of  capacity  in  the  master. 
During  the  whole  of  last  summer  the 
school  was  shut,  and  the  room  was  nsed 
by  tlie  carpenters  who  were  repairing  the 
church.  One  of  their  benches  is  now  used 
as  a  writing  table.  Few  of  the  children 
remain  a  year  ;  they  come  for  a  quarter 
or  half-a-year,  and  then  leave  the  school. 
Fourteen  children  were  present,  together 
with  two  young  men  who  were  there  to 
learn  writing.  Four  of  the  children  only 
could  read  in  the  Testament,  and  the  mas- 
ter selected  the  1st  chapter  of  Revelation 
for  them  to  read  in.  They  stammered 
through  several  verses,  mispronouncing 
nearly  every  word,  and  which  the  master 
took  some  pains  to  correct.  None  of  them 
knew  the  meaning,  or  could  give  the 
Welsh  words  for  'show,*  'gave,*  or  'faith.' 
One  or  two  only  knew  that  of  *  grace,* 
'woman,*  *  nurse.'  Their  knowledge  of 
spelling  was  very  limited.  Of  Scripture 
they  knew  next  to  nothing.  Jesus  was 
said  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph;  one  child 
only  said  the  Son  of  Grod;  another  thought 
he  was  on  earth  now ;  and  another  said 
he  would  come  again  '  to  increase  grace,' 
grace  meaning  godliness.  Tliree  out  of  the 
five  could  not  tell  why  Christ  came  to  the 
earth,  a  penny  having  been  offered  for  a 
correct  answer.  Two  could  not  tell  any 
one  thing  that  Christ  did,  and  a  third  said 
he  drew  water  from  a  rock  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  None  knew  the  number  of  the 
Apostles  ;  one  never  heard  of  them,  and 
two  could  not  name  any  of  them.  Clirist 
died  in  Calvary,  which  one  said  was  in 
England,  and  the  others  did  not  know 
where  it  was.  Four  could  not  tell  the 
day  Christ  was  bom,  or  what  it  was  called. 
The  days  of  a  week  were  guessed  to  be 
five,  six,  four,  and  seven.  The  days  in  the 
month  twenty  and  fifteen,  and  nine  could 
name  the  months.  None  knew  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year  ;  and  all  thought 
tlic  sun  moved  round  the  world.  This 
country  was  said  to  be  Cardiganshire,  not 
AVales.  Ireland  one  thought  a  town,  and 
another  a  parish.  England  was  a  to'wn, 
and  London  a  country.  A  king  was  a 
reasonable  being  (creadwr  rhesymnol.) 


Victoria  is  ilie  Qveen,  aad  U  to  oar  dity 
to  do  eyery  thing  for  her.  In  aiitliBetie 
they  eonld  do  next  to  nothing,  ud  fkUa4 
to  answer  the  simpleei  qneitioBi.  I  ttn 
examined  the  yonng  men,  pvomulng  tm^ 
pence  to  those  who  ansimed  aort  etr- 
rectly.  They  had  a  notion  of  the  riffs 
of  Scripture  tmihs.  Two  of  fhem  had  le 
notion  of  arithmetic.  The  third  answend 
easy  questions,  and  eoold  do  eiims  in  fhs 
simple  rales.  On  geneiml  sabjeets  their 
information  was  very  little  enperior  to 
that  of  the  children.** 

And  Mr  Yang^iaii  Johnaon,  in  exi- 
nuDiag  the  church  school  of  Holyhend, 
in  the  Isle  of  ADgiesey,  repcuta  u 

follows : — 

"Holjfiiead  Cknr^  8dkooL—A  sdMsI 
for  boys  and  girls,  tau|^  by  »  master  aal 
mistress,  in  separate  rooms  cf  a  lanehnild- 
ing  set  apart  for  that  pnrpooe.  Nnaber 
of  boys,  06  :  of  girls,  47 ;  10  moaitois 
are  employed.  Sabjects  taiight^  reading 
writing,  and  arithmetic^  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  Church  catechism.  Feei^  Id. 
per  week. 

"  This  school  was  examined  NoTember 
9.  Total  number  present,  117.  Of  thssc^ 
20  could  write  well  on  paper  ;  40  were 
able  to  read  with  ease ;  and  92  oeold 
repeat  the  Chnrch  eateeUsm,  15  of  them 
with  accuracy.  In  knowledge  of  BaHf 
Scripture  and  in  arithmetic,  the  boys  were 
very  deficient.  Scholars  in  the  first  clsm 
said  that  there  were  18  goqpels^  that  Bar- 
tholomew wrote  one  and  Simon  another ; 
that  Moses  was  the  son  of  DaTid.  Tbeee 
answers  were  not  corrected  by  the  rest 
By  a  lower  class  it  was  said,  that  Jerasa- 
1cm  is  in  heaven,  and  that  St  Paul  wrote 
the  gospel  according  to  St  Matthew; 
another  believed  it  was  written  by  Jesus 
Christ.  The  oldest  boy  in  a  large  class 
said,  that  Joseph  was  the  eon  of  Abia- 
ham.  A  child  about  10  years  old  saUJ* 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  SaTionr  of  men ; 
but,  upon  being  asked  '  From  what  did 
he  save  mankind  1 '  replied,  '  firom  God.* 

*'  Having  heard  trom  the  patrons  that 
the  scholars  were  particnlarly  expert  in 
arithmetic,  I  requested  the  maeter  to 
exhibit  his  best  scholars.  Thirteen  boys 
accordingly  mnltiplied  a  given  snm  ef 
£  8.  </.  by  (25  +  i.)  The  prooeei  wii 
neatly  and  accurately  performed  by  every 
boy.  I  then  examined  the  same  dam  In 
arithmetic,  and  set  each  boy  a  dlitfaofc 
sum  in  multiplication  of  money*  InsteiJ 
of  (25  +  i)  I  gave  5  as  the  nnmber  kr 
which  the  several  snms  were  to  be  miiti" 
plied.  I  allowed  each  boy  for  this  rimple 
process  twice  as  mnch  time  te  he  had 
required  for  the  preceding^  whidi  wii 
far  more  complicated  ;  bnt  only  tire  ef 
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Ihe  13  could  bring  ms  a  cSrreet  inEwar.  (winnovring),  uid  had  to  be  «alleil ;   I 

This  fs  well    worthy  of  tpmajk-     The  owild  get  nft  MBwer  from  (he  two  ehil- 

original  snin  »pp«ars  to  be    one  whioh  dren.     The  ^rl,  who  wis  the  eldost,  tad 

they  are  in  the  habit  of  peTformtiig  befbro  in  her  ninth  yeai,  only  Mpliad  tomy  ques- 

'tretigers  ;  nuiy  bad  copied  the  whole  tiona    by  a  enmilng,   nDplewsnt    grin, 

process  from  those  next  tbr;in,  without  though  her  IHee  was  iuKlligeiit  and  not 

imderetanding  a,  single  Bl«p,  ill-looking.     The  boy  had  a.  most  villan- 

"  The  girls  ware  further  adianccd  ia  ohb  eipreBRion  of  sullen  stolidity  ;  he  wat 

arithmetio  and  in  Holy  Scripture.    But  miiingculm  with  liisbaadi.    They  knew 

the  Qd  class  asserted  that  St  Matthew  no  praycrf>,  nor  who  to  pray  to — and  of 

was  one    of   the  prophets  ;  that  Jesus  conrm  never  prayed.    The  mother  conld 

Christ   is  in  the  graTfl  to  this  day  !  and  not  read  nor  write—'  worse  luet,"  u  ^e 

tvvo  stated  that  Jestis  Girisb  and  tlie  Vir-  said  ;  her  only  chanra  of  edaoating  IheBS 

gin  Mar;  were  the  same  person.     Al-  children  was  a  tVee-scbool.    The  eotlre 

thongh  these  qnestions  were  pnt  in  Eug-  Ss.  went  in  food  al  the  present  high  prices^ 

lish  and  in  Welsh,  few  of  the  children  and '  not  enough  Ihen.' 

could  underetaoJ  what   tbej  heard   or  "la  this  same  neighbourhood  I  Mked 

read  in  the  English  language.    Thequea-  some   r(uestions  uf   a   little  bay,  nearly 

tions  were  therefore  interpreted."  Eeven,  whom  I  met  on  the  road.     It  vrM 
nir      I.     ij  ■          t                               .in  Tain  that  1  templed  bim  with  half- 

\Ve  shonld  licre  observe  that  n  cousi-  penoe  to  answer ;  he  knew  notliing  of 

Ucrable  number  of  the  exammatioiiB  Sunilay — of   Goil— of    the    devil — 'had 

were  condncted  not  by  the  iiiepectors  beard  of  Jesue  Chriel  fram  Jemmy  Wil- 

thcmselTCS,  but  by  persons  hired  t^  son,'  but  conld  give  no  accouul  whalerer 

them,  more  or  less  on  accoant  of  their  about  him;  he  knew  neilber  the  then  day 

knowledge   of  the   Welsh   laugnagc.  of  "le  "fe^.  "or  how  many  days  in  a, 

To  these  we  attach  little  orno  weight,  "«"..  "<"'  months  in  a  year;  he  hod  never 

because  they  have  not  the  sanction  of  ''«■' '"  »"?  "''""l'  '"e.  hrother  and  sister 

ft  Government  commission,  nnv  do  Iho  ZZfZI  \l»,t.1t^^^^rLl^ll 

,.          .        Ill            ^  ■  1  repeat  my  onestions  two  or  tbroe  timeft 

persons  themscivcs  holdai.y  official  or  p,'„  ^,^f^^  \^     .^.j  to  impress  any 

pnvatc  rank  by  which  tUeu-  capacitiea  thing  more  thau  fals  eiw.    The  first  an- 

for  condQcting  snch  examiDBtions  can  ^wer  iBrariably  was,  and  it  was  oRen 

be  ascertained.  repeated  half  a  doien  limes—'  ftTiat  »•* 

As  n  specimen  of  the  state  in  which  toy  ?'  and  the  next  '  Do'  knar.*  " 

some  of  the  peasantry  are,  we  find        —,       ,... ,  ,.     ,    .n-  „  ■„ 

Jlr  Ltoscn,  4il«  to  iemtotoUre,  J',"  ™*""  °'  "'°„i"K.M 

,„,„„j  .*'    '..  whicli  the  schools  are  commonly  h«d 

remarking  thns :-  .^  ^^^  ^^„^^  p^^^^  j^  wretched  in 

"  I  entered  two  cottages,  where  the  the  extreme.      Take    the  following 
children  were  said  not  to  he  attending  brief  accounts,  some  of  whicli  might 
hcliool.    In  the  first  I  found  an  extremely  furnish  admirable  sketches  to  a  Cat- 
well-spoken  aad  intelligent  girl  of  twelve  tcrmole  or  a  MacUse  :— 
or  thirteen  years  old,  and  lier  brother 

somewhat  younger.    They  had  been  to  "(I-)  The  school  was  held  in  a  miser- 

Ycrbeston  day-achool  for  fchout  a  quar-  able  room  over  the  stable  ;  it  was  lighted 

I pr,  and  to  Molleston  Snnd^iiHflio.il  for  by  two  small  glared  windows,  and  waa 

about  two  years,  though  nol  fir  llir  i.-iiit  very  low  ;  in  one  eomer  was  a  broken 

month.     It  was  closed  daririi;  llir  bad  bench,  srome  saeka,  and  a  worn-out  bas- 

woafher  and  short  days.    SU-  rc;nl  .iboiit  kcl ;  another  comer  was  boanled  off  for 

Jesus  in  the  Testament ;  but  could  tell  storing  tiles  and  monar  belongmg  to  the 

me  nothing  about  him  except  that  he  was  chapel.    The  fumilnre  consisted  of  ono 

called  the  Son  of  Man.    She  said,  '  Tbej  small  square  table  for  the  master,  two 

only  teach  us  to  read;  they  don't  tell  lis  largcronesftfr  the   children,  and   a  fbw 

any   of   these    things    at    the   Sunday-  beoobas,  all  in  a  wretched  atal«of  repair, 

school.'  "" ' '  "'"""  '■—■'—" 

"  In  the  other  cottage  I  found  two  lit- 
tle children,  a  boy  and  girl,  going,  and 

having  been,  to  no  school  of  any  kind.     .  ..   .     ,       . 

Tho  girl  was  nursing  an  infant :  there  door  was  also  in  a  very  dilapidated  « 

were  two  other  children  from  home,   The  dition,     Ob  the  beama  which  crossed  the 

mother  of  four  ofthem  was  a  widow,  the  room  were  ft  ladder  and  Iw^  larch  pole*. 

fiflli  child  was  apparently  a  paaper,  bil-  "  (2.)  The  school  was  held  io  a  room 

leted  upon  her  in  consideration  of  Ss.  per  builtin  a  oornor  of  Ibo  obnrchynrd  ;  it 

week  from  the  parish.    At  the  timo  of  was  an  open-roofed  room;  the  floor  was 

mjTisittbemotherwasontatfarm.work  of  the  bare  earth, and  very  uneven  ;  tha 


There  were  several  pan 

BS  of  glass  broken 

in    the    windows  ;  in 

one    piftoo   paper 

served  the  place  of  glas! 

1,  Mid  in  another  b 

slate,  to  keep  out  win 

d  and  rain  ;  the 
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room  was  lighted  by  two  small  glazed 
wiudows,  one-third  of  each  of  which  was 
patched  up  with  boards.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  a  small  square  table  for  the 
master,  one  square  table  for  the  pupils, 
and  seven  or  eight  benches,  some  of  which 
were  in  good  repair,  and  others  very  bad. 
The  biers  belonging  to  the  church  were 
placed  on  tlie  beams  which  ran  across  the 
room.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  heap 
of  coal  and  some  rubbish,  and  a  worn-out 
basket,  and  on  one  side  was  a  new  door 
leaning  against  the  wall,  and  intended  for 
the  stable  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
door  of  the  schoolroom  was  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  there  being  large  holes  in  it, 
through  which  cold  currents  of  air  were 
continually  flowing." 

If,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
school- buildings  is  thus  unsuitable, 
the  previous  education  and  training  of 
the  teachers  is  not  less  faulty.  The 
subjoined  extract  from  Mr  Lingen's 
report  is  borne  out  by  precisely  similar 
statements  from  those  of  his  coadju- 
tors : — 

**  The  present  average  age  of  teachers 
is  upwards  of  40  years ;  that  at  which  they 
commenced  their  vocation  upwards  of  30; 
the  number  trained  is  1*2*5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  ascertained  number  ;  the  average 
period  of  training  is  7*30  months  ;  the 
average  income  is  L.22,  10s.  9d.  per 
annum  ;  besides  which,  16*1  per  cent  have 
a  house  rent-free.  Before  adopting  their 
present  profession,  6  had  been  assistants 
in  schools,  3  attorneys'  clerks,  1  attor- 
ney's clerk  and  sheriff's  officer,  1  appren- 
tice to  an  ironmonger,  1  assistant  to  a 
draper,  1  agent,  I  artilleryman,  1  articled 
elerk,  2  accountants,  1  auctioneer's  clerk, 
1  actuary  in  a  savings'  bank,  3  book- 
binders, 1  butler,  1  barber,  1  blacksmith, 
4  bonnet-makers,  2  booksellers,  1  book- 
keeper, 15  commercial  clerks,  3  colliers, 
1  cordwainer,  7  carpenters,  1  compositor, 

1  copyist,  3  cabinet-makers,  3  cooks,  1 
eom-dealer,  3  druggists,  42  milliners,  20 
domestic  servants,  10  drapers,  4  excise- 
men, 61  farmers,  25  farm  ^ser  van  ts,  1  farm- 
bailiff,  1  fisherman,  2  governesses,  7  gro- 
cers, 1  glover,  1  gardener,  177  at  home  or 
in  school,  1  herald-chaser,  4  housekeepers, 

2  hatters,  1  helper  in  a  stable,  8  hucksters 
or  shopkeepers,  1  iron-roller,  G  joiners,  1 
knitter,  13  labourers,  4  laundresses,  1 
lime-burner,  1  lay-vicar,  5  ladies'-maids, 
1  lieutenant  KN.,  2  land-surveyors,  22 
mariuers,  1  mill-wright,  108  married  wo- 
men, 7  ministers,  1  mechanic,  1  miner,  2 
mineral  agents,  5  masons,  1  mate,  1  malt- 
ster, I  militia-man,  1  musician,  1  musical- 
wirc-drawer,  2  nursery-maids^  1  night- 
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schoolmaster,  1  pnbliean's  wife  (sepanted 
from  her  husband,)  2  preptring  for  the 
church,  1  policeman,  1  pedlar,  1  pnblieuiy 
1  potter,  1  purser's  steward,  1  planter,  2 
private  tutors,  1  qaarryman,  1  reed- 
thatcher,  28  sempstresses,  1  second  macter 
R.N.  4  soldiers,  14  shoemakers,  2  n*- 
chine-weighers,  1  stonecutter,  1  seijeant 
of  marines,  1  sawyer,  1  surgeon,  1  ship's 
cook,  7  tailors,  1  tailor  and  marine,  1  tiler, 
1 7  widows,  4  weavers,  and  60  nnaeoer- 
tained,  or  having  had  no  preyions  occupa- 
tion. 

'*  In  connexion  with  the  vocation  of 
teacher,  2  follow  that  of  assistant-overseer 
of  roads,  6  are  assistant  overseers  of  the 
poor,  1  accountant,  1  assistant  parish 
clerk,  1  bookbinder,  1  broom  and  ck^- 
maker,  4  bonnet-makers,  1  sells  Berlin 
wool,  2  are  cow-keepers,  3  collectors  of 
taxes,  1  drover  (in  summer,)  12  drees- 
makers,  1  druggist,  1  farmer,  4  grocers, 
3  hucksters  or  shopkeepers,  1  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  1  knitter,  2  land- 
surveyors  (one  of  them  is  also  a  stone- 
cutter,) 2  lodging-house  keepers,  1  libra- 
rian to  a  mechanics'  institute,  16  minis- 
ters, 1  master  of  a  workhouse,  1  matron 
of  a  lying-in  hospital,  3  mat-maken,  IS 
preachers,  18  parish  or  vestry  cImIes 
(uniting  in  some  instances  the  oflloeof 
sexton),  1  printer  and  engraver,  1  porter, 
barber,  and  layer-out  of  the  dead  in  a 
workhouse,  4  publicans,  1  registrar  of 
marriages,  1 1  sempstresses,  1  shopman  (on 
Saturdays,)  8  secretaries  to  benefit  socie- 
ties, 1  sexton,  2  shoemakers,  1  tailor,  1 
teacher  of  modern  languages,  1  turnpike 
man,  1  tobacconist,  1  writing-master  in 
a  grammar-school,  and  9  are  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief." 

Upon  this  the  inspector  obsorves  with 
great  good  sense — 

"  No  observations  of  mine  could  heighten 
the  contrast  which  facts  like  the  above 
exhibit,  between  the  actoal  and  the  pro- 
per position  of  a  teacher.  I  found  this 
office  almost  every  where  one  of  the  least 
esteemed  and  worst  remunerated  ;  one  of 
those  vocations  which  serve  as  the  sinks 
of  all  others,  and  which  might  bedeseribed 
as  guilds  of  refuge  ;  for  to  what  other 
grade  can  the  office  of  teacher  be  referred 
after  the  foregoing  analysis  f  Is  it  cre- 
dible that,  if  we  took  784  shoemakers, 
tailors,  carpenters,  or  any  other  skilled 
workmen,  we  should  find  them  (one  with 
another)  not  to  have  commenced  theif 
calling  before  30  years  of  sge  !  nor  more 
than  47' 3  per  cent  of  them  who  had  not 
previously  followed  some  other  calling  1 
nor  more  than  1  in  every  8  who  had  serred 
any  apprenticeship  to  it,  nor  even  this  8th 
man  for  a  period  much  longer  than  half  a 
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The  pccnniary  part  of  the  qaesHon, 
die  ways  and  meana  for  supporting  an 
efficient  sjstem  of  education  in  Wales, 
may  bo  very  fairly  inferred  from  the 
fblloffing  extract  of  the  report  on 
three  of  the  most  proaperons  coohtiea 
in  tlie  principality,  corroborated  as 
it  13  bysimilar  statements  and  retnniB 
in  other  districts  : — 


"Thrat  ii  a'gTMt  ind  general  del- 
oienoy  nt  Tolantwy  tania  for  the  mainta* 
nanee  of  Bohools  far  the  poor  ia  the  mral 
parti  ofSonth  Wales.  By  fai  the  mort 
liberal  eoatributora  to  such  sahooli  In 
Englaad  ors  the  olergy.  The  followiDg 
table  exhibits  the  derioal  income  of  the 
haaeSced  olargy  in  mf  dietrict.  I  voald 
beg  to  call  partienlar  attention  to  the 
areiage  area  and  population  of  the  pa- 
riihee  in  Carmarthetuihin,  and  to  the  in- 
come of  the  cleTgyintberamolehandieda 
of  Dewiiland  and  Kemen  : — 
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'■"  1  •  1 

"  The  poor  piOTirion  which  the  ohnich 

offers  to  an  educated  man,  and  the  neeee- 
sily  or  ordiining  thoee  only,  for  the  great 
mijority  of  parishes,  wbo  understand  the 
Weleh  language,  are  Ikela  which  bear 
poirerfuliy  upon  the  education  of  the 
country.  A  large  portion  of  the  Welsh 
clergy  complete  their  edneation  eicln- 
BiTei;  in  Wales.  The  licensed  grammar 
Bchoole,  ft'om  which  they  were  formerly 
ordaiQed,  have  been  superseded  for  St 
Daiid's  College,  Lampeter. 

"Still,  so  far  as  daily  education  haa 
hitherto  been  supported  by  roiuntarj 
payments,  this  has  been  mostly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  For,  putting 
aside  31'1  per  cent  of  the  daj-acholars 
as  belonging  to  prirate  adTenture  schools, 
and  10*9  per  cent  for  children  in  ddIou 
workliODSe  and  worhmen's  schools,  there 
remains  39'9  per  cent  of  the  day-schoiara 
in  connexion,  and  IS'l  percent  not  la 
1,  with  the  church." 


Whatever  deficieneiee  there  may  be 
in  tho  system  of  daily  and  secnlar 
education,  much  more  zeal  and  enerfQ' 
is  shown  in  tho  Sunday  schools  ;  the 
causes  aod  objects  of  which  ore  so 
l^pliically  and  accurately  described 
by  Mr  Lingen,  that  we  must  again 
qnote  his  own  words : — obseiviug  that 

the  two  other  reports  tell  the: '" 

exactly,  only  In  different '"~ 

"  The  type  of  such  Soaday  Mhooli  li  no 
more  than  Uili.  A  oongragation  naet*  hi 
its  chapel.    It  elects  thote  whon  It  o»b- 


sldeia  to  b«  iti  moat  worthy  mamhen, 
inlelleatnally  and  religiously,  to  act  aa 
'  teadiers'to  the  nit,  and  one  ormora-te 
'  nqMrinteud '  the  whole.  Bible  claina, 
Testament  classes,  and  elanei  of  aneh  •• 
cannot  yet  read,  are  (bnaai.  Thay  nMt 
one*,  genetallyftom  3  to  4  p.M.,soffietiD«a 
in  the  morning  also, on  eaoh  Sunday.  Tha 
superintendent,  or  one  of  the  teachers, 
begins  the  school  by  prayer  ;  they  then 
eiug;  then  fbllows  the  olaas  inatnetloB) 
the  Bible  and  Testament  elaseee  reading 
and  disensaing  the  Soriptnrei,  the  otban 
learning  to  rMd  ;  aoluKil  is  deaed  In  tha 
same  way  as  it  began.  Sections  of  tha 
tame  oongregatioQ,  where  distuios  or 
other  causea  render  it  difficult  for  them 
to  aseemble  in  the  chapel,  establish  simi- 
lar schools  elsewhete.  These  are  called 
branches.  The  oonatltation  thionghoat  is 
purely  democratio,  preaenting  an  office 
and  aome  sort  of  title  to  almost  *f*ry  man 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  take  an  aotive 
part  in  Its  adminiatraUMi,  withoat  innah 
reference  to  his  social  position  daring  (ha 
other  aiz  days  of  Uw  week.  Hy  retuH 
ihow  11,000  TOlnntary  taadien,  with  an 
allawaaoe  of  about  aaren  aelMlaTa  to 
eaoh.  Whalerer  may  be  the  aeeotaoy  of 
the  numbcii,  1  beliaTa  lUa  relative  pro- 
portion to  be  not  br  wrong.  TbepoiUloa 
of  taaeber  la  ooretodaa  a  dittinetlMi,aad 
i«  nnltipliad  aeeordiag^.  It  la  net  nn- 
l^oantly  the  irat  mu*  to  wUeh  tha 
BUM  pnieient  piplU  in  tb»  rweeUU 
sdMMdalook.  Ete  (hem  it  b  » atep  t»- 
waida  dw  aSoa  otpitaiehv  andBi^aM^ 
Tha  nalTaaali^  <t  tiNM  MhMls ' 
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large  proportion  of  the  persons  attending 
them  who  take  part  in  their  goTemment, 
haTe  very  generally  familiarised  the 
people  with  some  of  the  more  ordinary 
terms  and  methods  of  organisation,  such 
as  eommitUe,  $ecrctary,  and  so  forth. 

'*  Thus,  tliere  is  e^ery  thing  about  such 
institutions  which  can  recommend  them  to 
the  popular  taste.  They  gratify  that  gre- 
garious sociability  which  animates  the 
Welsh  towards  each  other.  They  present 
the  charms  of  office  to  those  who,  on  all 
other  occasions,  are  subject ;  and  of  dis- 
tinction to  those  who  hare  no  other  chance 
of  distinguishing  themselves.  The  topics 
current  in  them  4ire  those  of  tlie  most 
general  interest ;  and  are  treated  in  a 
mode  partly  didactic,  partly  polemical, « 
partly  rhetorical,  the  mobt  uniyersally 
appreciated.  Finally,  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  feels  comfortably  at  home  in 
them.  It  is  all  among  neighbours  and 
equals.  Whatever  ignorance  is  shown 
there,  whatever  mistakes  are  made,  what- 
ever strange  speculations  are  started, 
there  are  no  superiors  to  smile  and  open 
their  eyes.  Common  habits  of  thought 
pervade  all.  They  are  intelligible  or  ex- 
cusable to  one  another.  Hence,  every  one 
that  has  got  any  thing  to  say  is  under  no 
restraint  from  sayiug  it.  Whatever  such 
Sunday-schools  may  be  as  places  of  in- 
struction, they  are  real  fields  of  mental 
activity.  The  Welsh  working  man  rouses 
himself  for  them.  Sunday  is  to  him  more 
than  a  day  of  bodily  rest  and  devotion.  It 
is  his  best  chance,  all  the  week  through, 
of  showing  himself  in  his  own  character. 
He  marks  his  sense  of  it  by  a  suit  of 
clothes  regarded  with  a  feeling  hajrdly  less 
Sabbatical  than  the  day  itself^  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  an  adult  in  rags 
in  a  single  Sunday  school  throughout  the 
poorest  districts.  They  always  seemed  to 
me  better  dressed  on  Sundays  than  the 
same  classes  in  England." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  relative  num- 
ber of  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the 
different  religious  persuasions  in  North 
Wales,  we  will  take  Mr  Johnson's 
summary,  which  gives  the  following 
tabular  result;  and  which  is  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion  in  tho  rest  of  the 
principality ; — 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Church  of  England, 
Baptists,  ... 

Calviniiitie  Methodists,     • 
Independents, 
Wcsleyan  Methodists, 
Other  Denominations, 
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•232 
183 
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216 

5,318 

Total,  llb'l 

Bat  if  wc  take  the  returns  of  the 


daily  schools  for  the  same  six  coim- 
ties,  the  proportions  will  be  found  to 
be  greatly  changed : — 

DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THB  POOM. 


Church, 

Baptists, 

Calvinistic  Methodists, 

Independents,  - 

Roman  Gatholios,    - 

Wmleyans. 

British  and  Foreign, 

Schools,  not  British 

and  Foreign, 
AVorkhouse  Scnooli, 
Factory, 
Private  adventure. 


Total,       578  32,033 

Out  of  these  daily  schools  for  the 
poor,  not  less  than  269,  or  46^  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  (to  say  no- 
thing of  many  of  tho  private  schools,) 
are  publicly  provided  by  the  Church ; 
and  it  should  bo  remembered  that  of 
tho  Dissenting  Sunday  schools  neariy 
all  are  held  in  their  meeting-houses, 
and  form  part  and  parcel  of  ueir  rdi- 
gious  system  ;  whereas  the  Church 
Sunday  school  is  mostly  an  institntion 
apart  from  the  church  itself,  and  esta- 
blished on  it^  own  separate  footing. 

With  regard  to  the  funds  for  sup* 
porting  schools,  the  following  remans 
by  Mr  Johnson,  as  applied  to  North 
Wales,  are  too  importantto  be  omitted. 
He  says : — 

**  It  appears,  from  the  fbregoijiff  aoaly* 
sis  of  the  funds  of  517  schooui  Siat  the 
amount  annually  raised  by  charitable 
contributions  of  the  rich  is  (in  round  nnm- 
bers)  £5675,  that  raised  by  the  poor 
£7000.  It  is  Important  to  obeem  the 
misdirection  of  these  branohM  of  iohool 
income,  and  the  fatal  conseqoenoeiidikh 
ensue. 

**  The  wealthy  dasses  who  oontribnto 
towards  education  belong  to  tiie  Estab- 
lished Church ;  the  poor  who  an  to  be 
educated  are  DiBsenters.  The  fomm  will 
not  aid  in  supporting  neatral  sohools  ;  the 
latter  withhold  their  children  ftom  saeb 
as  require  conformity  to  the  SitablUhod 
Church.  The  effects  are  seen  in  the  oo- 
existence  of  two  classes  of  sdiool^  botih 
of  vHiich  are  rendered  fatUo— the  ^nieh 
schools  supported  bv  tho  ridu  wUeh 
thinly  attended,  and  that  by  ue 
poor ;  and  priTato-adventiue  sehoolLsiv- 
ported  by  the  mass  of  the  poorer  rniTW 
at  an  exorbitant  expense,  ud  ao  nttefely 
useless  that  nothing  can  aeooeal  ftr  tihss 
existence  except  tho  anhsalthy  divislsn  of 
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Bodety,  which  preyents  the  rich  and  poor 
from  co-operating.  The  Church  BchoolSy 
too  feebly  supported  by  the  rich  to  giro 
nsefol  education,  are  depriyed  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  which  would  haye  siUT- 
ficed  to  render  them  efficient.  Thus 
situated,  the  promoters  are  driyen  to 
establish  premiums,  clothing-clubs,  and 
other  collateral  inducements,  in  order  to 
oyereome  the  scruplefl  and  reluctance  of 
Dissenting  parents.  The  masten^  to  in- 
erease  their  slender  pittance,  are  induced 
to  conniye  at  the  infringement  of  the  rules 
which  require  conformity  in  religion,  and 
allow  the  parents  (sometimes  ooyertly, 
sometimes  with  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
moters) to  purchase  exemption  for  a  small 
gratuity ;  those  who  cannot  afford  it  being 
compelled  to  conform,  or  expelled  in  case 
of  refusal.  Where,  howeyer,  the  rules 
are  impartially  enforced,  or  the  parents 
too  poor  to  purchase  exemption,  a  com- 
promise follows.  The  children  are  allow- 
ed to  learn  the  Church  catechism,  and  to 
attend  church,  so  long  as  they  remain  at 
school,  but  are  cautioned  by  their  parents 
not  to  belieye  the  catechism,  and  to  return 
to  their  paternal  chapels  so  soon  as  they 
haye  finished  schooling.  A  dispensatiop, 
in  fact,  is  giyen,  allowing  conformity  in 
matters  of  religion  during  the  period  re- 
quired for  education,  proyided  they  allow 
no  impression  to  be  made  upon  their  minds 
by  the  ritual  and  obseirances  to  which 
they  conform.  The  desired  object  is 
attained  by  both  parties.  Outwitfd  con- 
formity is  effected  for  the  time,  and  the 
children  return  in  after-life  to  Uie  creed 
and  usages  of  their  parents." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  and  all 
the  lower  classes  care  little  for  edaca- 
tion  per  «c,  though  they  wish  their 
children  to  profit  by  a  knowledge  of 
English,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
advancement  in  after  life ;  and  they 
are  unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to 
support  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church.  That  Church  is  to  them  the 
church  of  the  rich  man  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  poor ;  of  the  conqueror  as 
distinguished  from  the  con(juered ;  of 
the  Englishman  as  distinguished  from 
the  Welsh ;  it  is  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, not  of  Wales ;  and  their  aflfec- 
tions  as  well  as  their  prejudices  are  all 
opposed  to  it.  This  again  is  one  of 
the  main  causes — and  it  is  so  pointed 
out  by  the  commissioners — of  the  slow 
progress  of  education  in  Wales,  sup- 
ported, as  it  mainly  is,  by  the  npper 
classes.  It  is  not  the  proper  place  to 
enter  here  into  any  further  cUscnsakm 


as  to  off  the  causes  of  dispute  in 
Wales ;  we  will  merely  state  that  wo 
believe  it  to  be  now  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  national  antagonism  of  the 
two  rac(»,  but  also  by  the  democratic 
principles  which  are  so  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  country,  and  which 
are  sure  to  break  out  again  to  a  most 
dAngeroDB  extent  in  Wiues  on  the  first 
oi^rtnnity.  Hear  what  Mr  Lingen 
states  on  the  subject : — 

*'  Most  singular  is  the  character  which 
has  been  developed  by  this  theological 
bent  of  minds  isolated  from  nearly  all 
sources,  direct  or  indirect^  of  secular  in- 
formation. Poetical  and  enthnsiastio 
warmth  of  religious  feeling,  careful  at- 
tendance upon  religions  servioes,  zealous 
interest  in  religious  knowledge,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  crime,  are  found  side 
by  side  with  the  most  unreasoning  preju- 
dices and  impulses;  an  utter  want  of  me- 
thod in  thinking  and  acting ;  and  (what 
is  far  worse)  wide-spread  disregard  to 
temperance,  wherever  there  are  the  means 
of  excess,  of  ohastitv,  of  yeracity,  and 
of  fidr  dealing.  I  snbioin  two  extreme 
instances  of  the  wild  fknatioism  into 
iHiieh  such  temperaments  may  ran.  Thb 
first  eonoerns  the  Rebeoea  rioto.  W. 
Chambers,  jnn.,  Esq.  of  Llanelly  Hoose, 
kindly  Aundshed  mt  with  a  large  ooUee- 
tion  ot  eontemporarj  documents  and  de- 
positions ooneeming  the  period  of  those 
disturbanoes.  An  extract  from  the  de- 
position of  one  Thomas  Phillips  of  Top- 
sail, is  illustrative  of  the  viyidly  descrip- 
tive and  imaginative  powers  of  the 
Welsh,  and  of  the  peculiar  forms  under 
which  popular  excitement  among  them 
would  be  sure  to  exhibit  itself. 

'^  Shooi-ysehwr-fkwr  and  Dai  Cantwr 
yrere  iiOMf  ds  guerre  borae  by  two  ring- 
leaders in  these  distnrbances. 

*'  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  night  of  the  attack  on  Mr  Newman's 
house,  I  was  called  upon  by  Shooi- 
ysohwr-fawr,  and  went  with  the  party. 
On  my  way  I  had  a  oonversation  witii 
Dai  Outwr.  Thomas  Morris,  a  oollier, 
by  the  ilve  Cross  Roads,  was  walking 
before  us,  with  a  long  cnn.  I  said 
**  Thomas  is  enough  to  frighten  one  with 
his  kMig  gun."  Dai  said,  ^  There  is  not 
sooh  a  free  man  as  Tom  Morris  In  the 
rank.  I  was  ooming  vp  Gellygwlwnog 
field,  am  in  am  wiUi  hua,  alter  burning 
Mr  Chambers's  ricks  of  hay ;  and  ha  hid 
a  gun  in  the  other  hand,  and  Tom  said, 
^Here's  a  hare,"  and  he  up  with  his  gon 
and  diot  it  slap  down-HUui  it  was  » 
horse— Mr  Giainbeis's  hone.  Qneoftha 
pairty  stuck  the  hone  with  ftknlfii- 
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blood  flowed — and  Tom  Morris  held  his 
hand  under  the  blood,  and  called  upon 
the  persons  to  come  forward  and  dip 
their  fingers  in  it,  and  take  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice instead  of  Christ;  and  the  parties 
did  so.'  And  Dai  added,  '  that  he  had 
often  heard  of  a  sacrament  in  many  ways, 
but  had  never  heard  of  a  sacrament  by  a 
horse  before  that  night.* 

"  The  other  instance  was  told  me  by 
one  who  witnessed  much  of  the  Chartist 
outbreak.  He  said  that  'the  men  who 
marched  from  the  hills  to  join  Frost,  had 
no  definite  object  beyond  a  fanatical  no- 
tion that  they  were  to  march  immediately 
to  London,  fight  a  great  battle,  and  con- 
quer a  great  kingdom.'  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  the  swarm  that  fol- 
lowed Walter  the  Penniless,  and  took  the 
town  which  they  reached  at  the  end  of 
their  first  day's  march  for  Jerusalem." 

We  could  point  out  several  districts 
in  Wales,  in  which  few  gentry  reside, 
such  as  the  south-western  portion  of 
Caernarvon,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
glesey, where  the  most  republican  and 
levelling  doctrines  prevail  extensively 
among  the  farmers  and  the  labouring 
classes,  and  where  resistance  to  tithes, 
and  not  only  to  tithes,  but  to  rents,  is 
a  subject  fondly  cherished  for  future 
opportunity.  The  town  of  Caernarvon 
itself  is  a  pestilent  hot-bed  of  discon- 
tent ;  so  is  Merthyr  Tydvil  ;  so  is 
NewtowTi ;  so  is  Swansea ;  and  so  arc 
many  others. 

The  commissioners  dwell  rather 
lightly  on  this  part  of  the  subject — on 
these  consequences  of  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  defective  education  existing  in 
it.  Many  of  the  assistants  em- 
ployed by  the  commissioners  were 
Dissenters,  and  their  examinations  of 
Church  schools  may  be  therefore  sus- 
pected ;  at  least  we  fancy  that  we  can 
discern  a  certain  warmth  of  admira- 
tion, and  intensity  of  unction,  in  the 
reports  on  the  Dissenting  schools, 
which  are  not  bestowed  on  the  others, 
nowever  this  may  be,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  these  reports  do  actually 
show  the  existence  of  a  very  defective 
state  of  things  in  the  principality; 
and  we  find  the  commissioners  justly 
pointing  out  and  reprobating  two 
glaring  vices  in  the  Welsh  character, 
tihe  existence  of  which  we  admits  and 
to  which  we  shall,  of  our  own  know- 
ledge, add  a  third. 

The  first  refers  to  the  want  of  chas- 


tity, or  rather  to  the  lax  ideas  of  the 
common  order  of  people  on  that  sub- 
ject previous  to  marriage.    This,  with 
every  wish  to  excuse  the  national 
feelings  and  failings  of  the  Welsh,  wo 
must  allow  to  be  proved  by  the  con- 
current testimony  and  experience  of 
every  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
principality.     This  vice,  however,  is 
more  systematically  established  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties ;  and  the  existence  of  this  system 
is,  we  have  no  doubt,  of  very  long 
standing,  ranking,  indeed,  among  the 
national  customs  which  lose  their  ori- 
gin in  the  night  of  ages.    The  common 
notion   prevalent  among   the  lower 
classes  in  Wales,  and  generally  acted 
on,  is,  that  want  of  chastity  before 
marriage  is  no  vice,  though  afterwards 
it  is  considered  a  crime,  which  is  very 
rarely  committed.     Before  we  pass  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  the  rude 
population  of  the  Welsh  mountains 
for  this  laxity,  let  us  remember  that, 
such  is  the  false  state  of  "  over-civili- 
sation^' in  England,  the  same  ideas 
and  practices  exist  universally  among 
the  male  portion,  at  least,  of  the  people, 
and  pass  without  any  tiling  beyond  a 
formal,  we  might  almost  say,  a  legal 
reprimand  :  that  in  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and,  it  may  be,  other 
countries  of  Europe,  this  laxity  exists 
not  so  much  before  as  after  murriage ; 
and  that  therefore  the  poor  Cdtic 
mountaineers  do  not  stand  alone  in 
their  ignorance  of  what  is  better. 

It  appears  by  the  ofiScial  returns, 
that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
children  in  North  Wales  shows  an 
excess  of  12*3  per  cent  above  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales 
upon  the  like  nnmbers  of  registered 
birtlis.  We  know  oorselves  of  a 
union  of  48  parishes  in  which  there 
are  now  500  bastard  children  sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  prevalence  of  the  vice  is  not 
to  be  denied.  The  volumes  of  these 
reports  contain  numerous  minutes  of 
evidences  and  letters  from  magistrates 
and  clergymen  corroborative  of  this 
fact ;  and  they  all  agree  in  referring 
it  to  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  lift  the  veil  which 
we  would  willingly  allow  to  hang  over 
the  faults,  the  weaknesses,  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  poor  nneoltivated 
people ;  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
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remedies  for  sach  a  state  of  things  are 
not  far  off,  nor  difficult  to  find ;  and 
knowing  that,  if  there  be  any  palliation 
of  snch  a  state  of  things,  it  Is  to  be 
fonnd  in  this  circnmstance,  that  the 
married  state  is  most  duly  honoured 
and  observed  in  that  country,  and  also, 
that  the  women  marry  early  in  life, 
and  support  all  the  duties  of  their 
state  in  an  exemplary  manner.  We 
could  also  pick  out  cou)ity  after 
county  in  England,  where  we  know 
that  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders 
is  little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  this 
standard,  and  where  the  phenomenon 
of  the  pregnant  bride  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  occurrence.  The  state- 
ment of  these  facts,  as  published  by 
the  commissioners,  has  caused  great 
indignation  throughout  Wales,  and 
has  set  the  local  press  in  a  ferment, 
but  has  not  produced  any  satisfactory 
refutation  of  the  impeachment. 

Another  vice,  correlative  to,  and 
consequent  upon  the  other,  is  the 
want  of  truth  and  honesty  in  petty 
matters  observable  throughout  the 
land.  This  is  the  common  complaint 
of  almost  every  gentleman  and  ma- 
gistrate in  the  twelve  counties — ^that 
the  word  of  a  Welshman  of  the  lower 
classes  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  in  little 
matters ;  and  that  the  crime  of  false 
swearing  in  courts  and  at  quarter- 
sessions  is  exceedingly  frequent.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  people  generally, 
in  the  minor  transactions  of  life,  are 
given  to  equivocations  and  by-deal- 
ing, and  make  light  of  telling  an  un- 
truth if  it  refers  only  to  a  matter  of 
minor  importance.  Were  a  Welsh- 
man called  as  a  witness  in  a  case  of 
felony,  we  thmk  his  oath  might  be 
depended  upon  as  much  as  an  Eng- 
lishman's ;  but  is  he  called  up  on  a 
case  of  common  assault,  or  the  stealing 
of  a  few  potatoes  from  his  neighbour's 
field— or  is  he  covenanting  to  sell  you 
coals  or  com  at  a  certain  price  and 
weight— we  should  be  uncommonly 
careful  how  we  trusted  to  his  deposi- 
tion or  his  assurances. 

A  clergyman  of  Brecknockshire 
says : — 

"  The  Welsh  are  more  deceitful  than 
the  English ;  thongh  they  are  ftdl  of  ex- 
pression, I  cannot  rely  on  them  as  I  should 
on  the  English.  There  is  more  disposition 
to  pilfer  than  among  the  English^  but  we 
are  less  apprehensive  of  robbery  than  in 
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England.  There  is  less  open  avowal  of  & 
want  of  chastity^bat  it  exists  ;  and  there 
is  far  less  ibeUng  of  delicacy  between  the 
sexes  here  in  every-day  life  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  boys  b«the  here,  for  instance* 
in  the  river  at  the  bridge  in  public,  and  I 
have  been  insulted  for  endeavouring  to 
stop  it.  There  is  less  open  wickedness  aa 
regards  prostitution  thin  in  England. 
Drunkenness  is  the  prevailing  sin  of  this 
place  and  the  county  around,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  classes,  but  the 
drunkenness  of  the  lower  classes  is  greatly 
caused  by  .the  example  of  those  above 
them,  who  pass  their  evenings  in  the  pub- 
lic-houses. But  clergymen  and  magis- 
trates, who  used  to  mqnent  them,  have 
ceased  to  do  so  within  the  last  few  years; 
I  have  preached  against  tiie  sin,  and  used 
other  efforts  to  check  it,  though  I  have 
been  insulted  for  doing  so  in  the  street. 
I  think  things  are  better  than  they  were 
in  this  respect.  ....  I  do  not  think 
they  are  addicted  to  gambling,  but  their 
chief  vice  is  that  of  sotting  in  tiie  publie- 
hooses." 

A  magistrate,  in  another  part  of 
the  county,  gives  the  following  testi- 
mony : — 

^Crimes  of  violence  are  almost  un- 
known, such  as  burglary,  forcible  rMiWff 
or  the  use  of  the  knife.  Common  astanlis 
are  frequent,  usually  arising  from  dronken 
quarrels.  Petty  thefts  are  not  particu- 
larly numerous.  Poultry;Stealing  and 
sheep-stealiug  prevail  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  is  no  rural  police,  and  the 
parish  constables  are  for  the  most  part 
utterly  useless,  except  for  serving  sum- 
monses, &c.  Sheep  and  poultry  stealers, 
therefore,  very  frequently  escape  with  im- 
punity. Drunkenness  prevails  to  a  lament- 
able extent — ^not  so  much  among  the 
lowest  class,  who  are  restrained  by  their 
poverty,  as  among  those  who  are  in  better 
circumstances.  Every  market  or  fair  day 
affords  too  much  proof  of  this  assertion. 
Unohastity  in  the  women  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  great  stain  upon  our  people. 
The  number  of  bastard  children  is  very 
great,  as  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
young  women  for  adndssion  into  the  woik- 
house  to  be  confined,  and  by  the  ^>pliea- 
tion  to  magistrates  in  petty  sessions 
for  orders  of  aflUiation.  In  hetfing  these 
oases,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how 
nnconsoions  of  shame  botii  the  yonng  wo* 
man  and  her  parents  often  appear  to  be. 
In  the  minority  of  cases  whm  an  mrder 
of  aflUiation  is  sought,  marriage  wai  pro* 
nUsed,  or  the  expeetation  of  it  held  onU 
Tbe'eases  are  uraally  cases  of  ioMi  Ai« 
seduction.  Those  who  enter  tlie  w 
house  to  be  confined  are  gsnerallj 
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known  bad  character.  I  belieye  thivt  in 
the  rural  districts  few  professed  prosti- 
tates  would  be  found." 

The  clerk  to  the  magistrates  at  Lam- 
peter observes : — 

**  Perjury  is  common  in  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  Welsh  language  facili- 
tates it ;  for,  when  witnesses  understand 
English,  they  feign  not  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  gain  time  in  the  process  of  trans- 
lation, to  shape  and  mould  their  answers 
according  to  the  interest  they  wish  to 
Borye.  Frequently  neither  the  prisoner 
nor  the  jury  understand  English,  and  the 
counsel,  neyertheless,  addresses  them  in 
English,  and  the  judge  sums  up  in  English, 
not  one  word  of  which  do  they  often  un- 
derstand. Instances  have  occurred  when 
I  have  had  to  translate  the  answers  of  an 
English  witness  into  Welsh  for  the  jury; 
and  once  even  to  the  grand  jury  at  Car- 
digan I  had  to  do  this.  A  juryman  once 
aaked  me,  ^  What  was  the  nature  of  an 
action  in  which  he  had  given  his  verdict.' 

"  Truth  and  the  sacredness  of  an  oath 
are  little  thought  of  ;  it  is  most  difficult 
to  get  satisfactory  evidence  in  courts  of 
justice." 

Upon  the  above  evidence,  Mr  Sy- 
mons,  the  inspector,  remarks : — 

^'Notwithstanding  the  lamentable  state 
of  morals,  the  jails  are  empty.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  the  relative 
oriminality  of  the  three  counties  in  my 
district  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
agricultural  county  of  Hereford,  exhibits 
this  moral  anomaly  in  the  Welsh  charac- 
ter very  forcibly : — 
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"Crimes,  therefore,  are  twice  as  nu- 
merous in  Herefordshire  as  in  Radnorshire 
or  Brecknockshire,  and  five  times  more  so 
than  in  Cardiganshire. 

^  I  attribute  this  paucity  of  punishable 
ofilences  in  Wales  partly  to  the  extreme 
shrewdness  and  caution  of  the  people,  but 
much  more  to  a  natural  benevolence  and 
warmth  of  heart,  which  powerftiUy  deters 
them  from  acts  of  malice  and  all  deliberate 
ii^jury  to  others.  And  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  surprise  that  a  characteristic  so 
highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Welsh  people, 
and  of  which  no  many  evidences  presented 


themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  stmiger^ 
should  have  been  left  chiefly  to  his  own 
personal  testimony.  Facta  were  never- 
theless related  to  me  whidi  bore  out  my 
impression  ;  and  I  may  instance  tin  an- 
cient practice  among  neighbouring  ft^ 
milies  of  assisting  the  marriages  of  each 
other's  children  by  loans  or  gifts  of  money 
at  the  ^  biddings  *  or  marriage  meetiogsi^ 
to  be  repaid  only  on  a  similar  ooeasioB  in 
the  family  of  the  donor,  as  well  as  the 
attendance  of  friends  at  times  oTdeatii  or 
adversity,  as  among  the  incidents  vrtiioh 
spring  from  and  mark  this  honoiirablo 
characteristic." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  know, 
from  official  sources,  that  the  propor- 
tion per  cent  of  commitments  forKorth 
Wales  is  sixty-one  per  cent  beiow  the 
calculated  average  for  all  England 
and  Wales^  on  the  same  amount  of 
male  population  of  the  like  ages.  In 
fact,  the  jails  of  Wales  are  commonly 
empty,  or  the  next  thing  to  it ;  and 
the  whole  twelve  counties  would  hard- 
ly keep  one  barrister,  on  the  crown 
side,  above  starving-point.'  Maiden 
assizes  are  any  thing  but  uncommon 
in  that  country. 

That  particular /bet  of  evil  do  exist, 
we  have  asserted  oefore ;  and  we  find 
the  following  trace  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject  in  the  report  of  Mr  Vau- 
ghan  Johnson  on  Montgomeryshire : — 

'^  The  following  evidence  relates  to  the 
parishes  of  Newtown  and  LUmUwckaiarH, 
which  contain  6842  inhabitants : — 

*  It  appears  that,  previously  to  the  year 
1845,  no  district  in  North  Wales  was 
more  neglected,  in  respect  of  ednoation, 
than  the  parishes  of  Newtown  and  Llan- 
Uwchaiam.  The  effects  were  putly  seen 
in  the  turbulent  and  seditious  state  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  year  1839.  The 
permanent  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
this  neglect  it  will  require  many  years  of 
careful  education  to  eradicate.  A  me- 
morial, presented  by  the  inhabitants  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Conndl  on 
Education,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
contains  the  foUowiog  plea  for  assistance 
in  providing  popular  educaticm  :— 

'^In  the  spring  of  the  year  1839  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  was 
threatened  by  an  intended  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  operative  class,  in  con- 
nexion, it  is  supposed,  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  effsct  a 
change  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  ; 
but  such  an  insurrection,  if  intended,  was 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  an  armed 
force  ;  and  a  military  force  has  ever  since 
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been  stationed  in  the  town,  with  %  yiew 
of  preserying  its  peace. 

'  Your  memorialists  believe  that,  if  the 
inhabitants  had  had  the  benefit  of  a  sound 
moral  and  religious  culture  in  early  life, 
the  presence  of  an  armed  force  to  protect 
the  peace  of  the  town  would  not  be  needed 
in  so  comparatively  ismall  a  place  ;  and 
your  memorialists  are  under  a  firm  con- 
Tiction  that  no  better  way  can  be  devised 
for  the  removal  of  all  disposition  to  vice 
and  crime,  than  by  enlightening  the  igno- 
rant, and  especially  by  sowing  in  early 
life,  by  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  the  seeds 
of  religion  and  morality.'  " 

'The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  dis- 
turbances has  passed  away  ;  but  I  asoer- 
tained,  by  a  careful  inquiry  among  the 
persons  best  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  that  even  at 
the  present  day  low  and  unprincipled 
publications,  of  a  profane  and  seditious 
tendency,  are  much  read  by  a  class  of  the 
operatives  ;  that  private  and  secret  clubs 
exist  for  the  dissemination  of  such  writ- 
ings, by  means  of  which  the  class  of 
operatives  have  access  to  the  writings  of 
Paine  and  Volney,  to  Owen's  tracts,  and 
to  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
same  pernicious  tendency.  It  is  stated 
that  many  persons  who  read  such  works 
also  attend  Sunday  schools,  from  their 
anxiety  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  reading,  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
acquire.  It  is  the  opkiion  of  those  who 
arc  best  acquainted  with  the  evils  com- 
plained of,tlutt  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
would  be  the  circulation  of  intelligent 
publications  on  general  subjects,  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  working-classes, 
by  the  help  of  reading-societies  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  at  terms  which  the 
operatives  would  be  able  to  afford.'  " 

The  third  vice — for  it  is  a  vice — 
which  wo  know  to  be  prevalent  in 
Wales,  is  the  exti*eme  &t  .and  nn- 
tidiness  of  all  the  inhabitants.  GrO 
into  any  Welsh  town  or  village,  and 
observe  the  squalid  shabby  look  of 
the  houses  and  their  tenants ;  visit 
their  farms  and  cottages,  and  see  the 
wretched  filth  in  which  men  and  ani* 
mals  herd  together,  and  you  will  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  order  and  improve- 
ment among  them;  every  thing  is 
done  on  the  principle  of  the  least 
possible  present  trouble.  Were  the 
Welsh  blessed  with  the  climate  of 
Naples,  they  would,  every  one  of 
them,  become  pure  Lazzaroni, — as  it 
is,  they  approximate  to  the  Irish  in 
their  innate  indolence   and  love  of 


dirt.  Whenever  the  commissionera 
for  tiie  health  of  towns  receive  their 
f nil  power,  they  will  have  an  Augean 
stable  to  cleanse,  comprising  the  whole 
Principality. 

Even  here,  however,  we  are  dis* 
posed  to  find  some  excuse  for  tiie 
people.  They  have  so  few  resident 
gentry,  at  least  of  the  larger  proprie- 
tors ;  their  coantry  is  so  wUd  and  so 
lonely ;  the  difficulties  of  poverty  and 
bad  weather  which  they  lutve  to  con- 
tend against  are  so  great,  that  the 
philanthropical  inqohrer  must  make 
large  allowances  for  them  on  this 
head.  The  commissioners  found 
most  of  the  country  schools  conducted 
in  the  most  wretched  buildings ;  but 
perhaps  these  buildings  were  some  of 
the  very  best  and  cleanest  in  the  dis- 
trict: they  thought  them  neglected, 
and  in  bad  repair ;  whereas  the  inha- 
bitants might  have  supposed  that 
they  ^^had  done  the  correct  thmg," 
and  had  adorned  them  in  a  style  (tf 
lavish  expenditnre. 

We  might  go  on  multiplying  our 
extracts  and  our  comments  ad  oi^- 
fitiftiiii,  but  we  purposely  abstain ;  and 
we  shall  C(mdnde  onr  review  of  these 
highly  important  documents  with  one 
or  two  inferences  that  seem  to  ns 
obviously  necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  as  long  as  the 
Welsh  language  cannot  reckon,  among 
its  literary  treasures,  t^e  principwb 
portion  of  the  good  elementary  books 
of  instruction  which  have  long  been 
employed  in  En^^d,  and  are  still 
issuing  from  the  English  press,  it  is 
obvionslv  impossible  to  place  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Welsh  on  the  same  level 
as  that  of  their  Saxon  nd^bours. 
Not  only  should  the  best  Eng^ldi 
books  be  translated  into  Welsh-— we 
mean  for  the  instructioin  and  amose- 
ment  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
— ^bnt  translations  migfat  be  made 
most  adTantageously  from  < 
tongues ;  and  the  literature  of  Yv  < 
might  become  permanently  en  uou 
with  the  best  fruits  of  all  na 
We  by  no  means  c  in  01 

witii  those  who  woum  1 
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ancient  literature,  in  poetry,  and  in 
an  immense  mass  of  oral  tradition,  it 
is  uncommonly  rich,  and,  by  the  mere 
dignity  of  age,  is  worthy  of  its  place 
being  ever  kept  for  it  among  the  lan- 
guages of  the  world.  But,  further  than 
this,  though  it  operates  to  a  certain 
extent  as  a  social  bar  to  the  more 
intimate  connexion  of  the  Welsh  and 
English  populations,  it  serves  also 
as  a  strong  bond  and  support  of 
Welsh  nationality,  and  keeps  alive  in 
their  breasts  that  indomitable  love  of 
their  country,  and  that  spirit  of  na- 
tional pride,  which  is  the  best  safe- 
guard of  the  liberties  of  the  realm, 
and  its  protection  from  democratic 
invasion.  It  hinders  the  operations 
of  centralisation — that  odious  and  de- 
structive principle  of  government 
which  Whi^  and  Democrats  are  so 
fond  of  cop}ing  from  their  masters,  the 
revolutionar}'  French  ;  and  it  teaches 
the  people  to  rely  on  their  own  resour- 
ces, and  to  preserve  the  ancient  free- 
dom of  their  countr}'.  In  times  like 
these,  when  the  aggressive  levelling 
spirit  of  democracy  is  actively  at 
work,  and  when  the  ancient  liberties 
of  the  country  are  gradually  falling 
beneath  the  scythe  of  radical  innova- 
tion, any  thing  that  may  serve  as  a 
check  to  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire  is  not  to  be  lightly  despised 
or  abandoned.  The  Welsh,  like  the 
Basques,  like  the  Bretons,  like  the 
Hungarians,  have  preserved  their  na- 
tion^ language  and  feelings,  though 
all  these  are  united  to  empires  and 
people  far  more  powerful  and  numer- 
ous than*  themselves ;  and  thus  are 
destined  to  form  the  most  energetic 
and  abiding  portions  of  those  empires, 
when  the  excessive  advance  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  destruction  of  all 
national  virtues,  shsdl  have  brought 
about  their  disruption  and  ruin.  Let 
the  higher  orders  and  the  government 
of  the  countrj-  show,  the  former  more 
enlightened  and  more  energetic  pa- 
triotism, and  the  latter  more  intelli- 
CQce  and  foresight  than  hitherto, 
t  them  provide  the  people  with  the 
materials  of  education  and  instruction ; 
let  them  call  forth  the  numerous  learn- 
ed men  to  be  found  amongst  the  clergy 
of  the  Principality ;  let  them  require 
and  pay  for  the  formation  of  an  ele- 
mentary literature,  and  the  nnclens 
thus  originated  will  grow  betimes  into 


a  goodly  mass,  fit  for  the  work  re- 
quired, and  itself  generating  the  means 
of  its  future  increase.  The  natural 
acuteness  of  the  Welsh  people  is 
such — and  the  Commissioners  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact — ^that, 
had  they  but  books  in  their  own 
tongue,  the  facts  of  knowledge  would 
be  universally  acquired.  They  would 
make  as  much  progress  in  secular  as 
they  now  do  in  theological  research ; 
and  were  their  powers  of  acquisition 
well  directed,  the  whole  character  of 
the  nation  would  undergo  an  elevating 
and  improving  change. 

We  would  have  them  taught  Eng- 
lish as  a  foreign  language — as  an 
accomplishment,  in  fact.  It  belongs 
to  a  totally  different  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  must  always  be  a  foreign 
tongue  to  a  Celt — but  still  it  may  be 
acquired  suflSciently  for  all  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  life ;  while  all  facts, 
all  instruction,  all  matters  for  reflec- 
tion and  memory,  should  be  conveyed 
in  the  national  tongue,  the  pure 
Cymric  language. 

Government  need  not  troable 
itself  by  attempting  to  cany  the 
details  of  educational  systems  into 
operation ;  all  that  it  is  required  to 
supply  is  the  moving  and  the  controll- 
ing power ;  the  various  duties  of  the 
great  machine  will  be  better  fulfilled 
by  the  people  at  large — ^that  is  to  say, 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  con- 
stituted voices  and  hands  of  the 
national  body. 

We  are  aware  of  the  many  difficul- 
ties that  are  sure  to  meet  any  govem- 
ment,  or  rather  any  political  party, 
that  should  attempt  at  the  present 
day  to  carry  into  effect  a  scheme  of 
general  education.  The  sectarian 
spkit  of  the  country  is  so  thoroughly 
excited,  the  minds  of  tihe  people  are 
so  thoroughly  wild  upon  certam  sub- 
jects, that  any  thing  like  a  patriotic 
sinking  of  interests  for  the  general 
good  IS  out  of  the  question ;  much 
less  is  it  to  be  expected  that,  under 
Whig  leaders,  the  discordant  members 
of  the  state  would  be  Inclined  to  defer 
to  the  superior  authority  of  the  legis- 
lators. The  predominance  of  the 
democratic  element  in   the  present 

{)hase  of  the  constitution  of  England 
linders  the  action  of  government,  and 
injures  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  the  very  best  interests  of  the 
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country.  Still  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  were  there  at  the  head  of  afifairs  a 
band  of  statesmen  in  whose  political 
integrity,  private  honour,  and  public 
capacity,  the  country  could  firmly  rely, 
the  mass  of  the  people  might  be  made 
to  rally  round  their  standard,  rather 
than  round  the  gathering-posts  of  fac- 
tious leaders,  whether  political  or 
religious.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  tone  of  political  morality 
and  parliamentary  consistency  is  so 
low,  when  treason  and  tergiversation 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  when  the 
imdisguised  pursuit  of  gain — by  fair 
means  or  by  foul,  but  still  by  some 
means  or  other — is  allowed  to  usurp 
an  undue  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any 
very  satisfactory  results. 

We  would  say,  follow  out  the 
Church  scheme  fearlessly  and  boldly, 
but  without  intolerance — follow  it  out 
consistently  and  honestly,  and  you 
will  obtain  more  numerous  and  more 
worthy  followers,  you  will  produce 
more  permanent  and  more  beneficial 
results,  than  by  truckling  to  this  sect 
or  to  that,  or  by  the  vain  endeavour 
to  curry  favour  with  all.  At  the  same 
time  we  think,  with  the  commissioners, 
that  to  make  the  Bible  the  sole  book 
of  education,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
schools,  is  a  bad  plan  ;  it  brings  the 
sacred  volume  itself  into  contempt  and 
dislike,  and  it  limits  the  field  of  in- 
struction in  an  undue  degree.  We 
would  introduce  mprc  of  secular  sub- 
jects even  into  the  common  schools, 
and  certainly  not  less  of  real  religion ; 
and  to  that  end  we  would  endeavour 
to  fit  the  teachei-s  for  their  duties,  and 
suit  the  extensiveness  of  the  schools 
to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
Religious  education  being  maintained 
daily  as  a  part,  not  as  the  whole,  of 
education,  it  should  be  made  the  ex- 
clusive topic  of  Sunday  education; 
and  the  amount  of  information  on 
religious  topics  thus  gained  would  be 
found  to  be  greater,  in  a  given  time, 
than  when  the  child's  mind  is  bent  to 
that  one  subject  alone — the  hardest, 
the  sublimest  of  all  subjects — and 
when  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  ideas, 
are  concentrated  on  the  Bible,  the 
Prayer- Book,  and  the  Catechism.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Church  are  the  authorities  with  whom 
the  move  for  improvement  ought  to 


originate ;  and,  would  they  but  act 
with  energy  and  unanimity,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  carry  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  nation 
along  with  them. 

The  third  observation  we  have  to 
offer  refers  to  the  lamentably  inade- 
quate provision  made,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  ISTot  only  are  the  teachers 
totally  unprepared  by  previous  educa- 
tion, but,  even  let  their  talents  and 
acquirements  be  what  they  may,  their 
brightest  prospect  is  that  of  earning 
less  than  at  any  trade  to  which  they 
may  be  take  themselves — ^without  any 
prospect  of  ever,  by  some  torn  of 
fortune's  wheel,  amassing  for  them- 
selves a  store  for  their  declimng 
years.  Work,  to  be  done  well,  no 
matter  what  its  natu*e  may  be,  must 
be  properly  recompensed ;  no  system 
that  is  not  adequately  supported  with 
funds  can  be  expected  to  continue  in 
a  state  of  efficiency — it  will  speedily 
de^nerate,  decline,  and  ultimately 
perish. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  truisms  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  at  once  state  what  we 
think  would  form  a  sufficient  fund  fbr 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  and 
effective  system  of  public  instruction 
in  Wales,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  effect.  We  conceive  that  the 
advantages  of  education,  being  felt  by 
every  man — even  whether  he  be  the 
direct  recipient  of  it  or  not — should  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  common  fund,  raised 
in  an  equitable  manner  by  the  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  agricultoral 
countr}',  where  the  main  interests  oi 
the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  where  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  the  whole 
depends  upon  the  morality  and  the 
physical  good  of  the  labounng  classes, 
the  magistrates  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  owners  of  land,  are  most  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  tiie  healthy 
action  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people; 
nor  can  they  by  any  means  shift  from 
then*  shoulders  the  dat;^^  of  providing 
for  the  hi^piness  of  their  tenants  and 
dependents.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
merchants,  manuikctarers,  and  other 
dtisens  of  large  towns,  have  a  direct 
interest  in  the  welfiuvaiid  in  moral 
advancement  of  all  the  wokmi  i 

inferior  classes  of  the  nrtMUi  p. 
tion.    Now,  we  maintain  tha*' 
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the  most  efficient  and  ready  methods 
for  the  promotion  of  industry,  the 
suppression  of  vagraucv,  the  dlmina- 
ti*m  of  dnmkenness,  sensuality,  and 
crime,  and  therefore  the  lowering  of 
poor-rates,  police-rates,  county-rates, 
vVc,  would  be  the  giving  the  people  a 
Ijetter  religious  and  secular  education, 
and  the  raising  of  them  in  the  scale  of 
social  beings.  It  would  follow  from 
these  premises,  if  assented  to,  that 
an  education  tax  would  be  one  of  the 
fairest  and  most  ilirectly  advantageous 
which  could  be  imposed  on  the  country; 
and  we  are  fuither  persuaded  that,  as 
its  effects  began  to  make  themselves 
felt,  its  justice  would  be  acquiesced 
in  by  all  who  should  pay  it. 

We  would  therefore  suggest,  1st, 
That  a  general  poll-tax  should  be 
raised  on  the  countrv,  without  dis- 
tinction  of  person,  or  age,  or  sex,  for 
the  purposes  of  education :  and,  in 
order  that  people  might  not  munuur 
at  it  for  its  oppressiveness,  we  would 
fix  it  at  the  value  of  one  day's  work 
of  an  adult  agricultural  labourer.  2d, 
On  all  the  acreage  of  the  count r}-  we 
would  recommend  a  land-tax  to  be 
levied,  with  thu  same  intent,  and 
without  exception  for  any  class  of 
proi>erty  whatsoever.  This  T^e  would 
lix  at  some  small  fractional  part  of 
the  annual  value  of  the  land  in  rent 
charge, — say  at  one  penny  per  acre. 
Sd,  On  all  household  property  in 
towns,  for  tenements,  belonging  to 
persons  not  in  the  condition  of 
labourers,  we  would  lay  a  similar 
tax  of  a  small  fractional  portion  of 
the  annual  rent;  and  on  all  mining 
and  manufacturing  property,  wherever 
situated,  we  would  impose  a  certain 
small  annual  charge.  To  fix  ideas, 
we  will  .su]>pose  that  the  sum  pro- 
duced by  this  latter  class  of  property 
should  be  equal  to  one -half  of  that 
charged  for  the  same  puqKwe  on  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  sums  to  bo 
raised  may  be  thus  calculated : — 

1st.,  Tlie  entire  population  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  as  ascertained  by 
the  census  of  1841,  is  911,003:  and 
the  average  rate  of  wages  for  an  able- 
boflied  agricultural  labourer  may  bo 
safely  estimated  at  Is.  Gd.  per  diem, 
as  a  minimum  throughout  Wales.  A 
poll-tax,  therefore,  of  Is.  6d.  per  head 
on  the  whole  population,  would  pro- 
duce a  sum  of  £08,375. 


2d.,  The  entire  acreage  of  Walea  is 
very  nearly  5,206,900  acres ;  and  a 
land-tax  of  Id.  per  acre  would  there- 
fore produce  £21,695. 

3d.,  Estimating  a  tax  on  honaefl, 
and  mining  and  mannfartnring  pro- 
perty througfaont  Wales,  at  only  half 
the  amount  of  that  raised  on  the  land, 
we  should  have  a  sum  of  £10,S17. 

The  whole  wonld  stand  thus : — 

14.68^5 
21,695 
10^7 


PoU- 
Ltnd-Ux 
Honw  tiT,  Ac.  - 


L.100^17 


Xow  assuming  that,  whether  by  ad* 
hering  to  the  old  division  of  parishes 
for  the  formation  of  educational  dis- 
tricts— and  for  many  reasons,  religions 
as  well  as  political,  we  should  be  sony 
to  see  this  arrangement  disturbed- 
there  would  be  required,  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  one  school  for  cadi  parish, 
the  total  number  of  863  schools. 
But  on  account  of  the  increased  dze 
of  some  of  the  towns,  and  the  aocnmu- 
lation  of  mining  population  in  scTerd 
mountainous  mstricts,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  more  than  this 
number.  We  will  therefore,  at  a 
guess,  fix  it  at  1000,  and  this  would 
furnish  at  least  one  school  for  eveiy 
1000  of  the  whole  population,  adult 
as  well  as  infantine — a  proportion 
which  will  be  allowed  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient,  when  it  is  considered  that 
such  schools  are  intended  only  for  the 
lower  classes. 

To  support,  however,  a  schocd  in  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency — that  is  to 
say,  to  furnish  it  with  propcrij  trained 
teachers,  male  and  female,  and  with 
the  requisite  books  and  other  instru- 
ments of  teaching — we  do  not  think 
that  we  are  ovcrstrauiing  the  point 
if  we  assign  the  annual  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  as  necessary.  TUs 
sum  might  either  be  divided  in  the 
proportion  of  sixty  pounds  per  annum 
for  a  male  teacher,  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum  for  a  female,— or  it  might 
most  advantageously,  in  some  cases, 
be  bestowed  on  a  teacher  and  his 
wife,  supposing  them  both  capable  of 
undertaking  such  dntics.  Of  course, 
in  all  cases  suitable  buildings,  includ- 
ing school-rooms  for  both  sexes,  re- 
sidences and  gardens  for  the  teachers, 
should  be  provided  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  maintained  in  repair  from 
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a  distinct  fund.  Wc  shall  then  per- 
ceive that  the  sum  mentioned  above, 
amounting  in  round  numbers  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  we  think  that  it  would  not  only 
be  so,  but  that  it  might  be  made  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  sum  for  retiring 
and  superannuated  pensions,  on  the 
principle  adopted  in  several  of  the 
Continental  states,  of  an  annual  per- 
centage being  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  all  civil  servants  to  form  a 
fund  of  this  nature,  specially  devoted 
to  their  own  benefit.  We  do  not 
throw  out  any  specific  hints  for  the 
collection  and  management  of  this 
fund ;  but  it  might  be  raised  along 
with  other  local  rates,  and  by  the 
same  local  officers,  so  that  the  smallest 
possible  addition  might  be  thereby 
made  to  the  cost  of  collecting  it. 

One  part  of  this  plan,  howerer, 
without  which  the  whole  would  be 
inefficient,  woidd  be  the  forming  of  a 
body  of  inspectors,  and  the  estiu[)lish- 
ing  of  training-schools  or  colleges 
for  teachers.  The  latter  are  alreiuly 
beginning  to  exist,  and  machinery 
for  the  former  is  now  at  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  of 
Council.  But  we  shoiild  hope  to  see 
training-schools  established  on  a  much 
larger  and  more  efficient  scale  than  at 
present ;  and  wc  should  desire  to  see 
the  appointment  of  inspectors,  and  the 
management  of  the  education  funds, 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  body 
as  the  Privy  Council,  and  given  to  the 
local  and  provincial  authorities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  Wales.  If  such 
appointments  remained  in  the  hands 
of  govermncnt,  political  jobbing  would 
act  upon  them  with  greater  intensity 
than  through  the  medium  of  local 
interests  and  county  inflnence  ;  and, 


what  would  be  far  worse  than  thlst 
another  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  principle  of  centralisation,  one  of 
the  most  fatal  for  national  spurit  and 
national  freedom  that  can  be  devised, 
and  which  we  are  called  upon  to  resist 
at  all  times,  but  especially  when  a 
party  of  Whig  politico-economists, 
as  wild  and  destructive  in  the  ultimate 
tendencies  of  their  theories  as  the 
Girondists  of  France,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rems  of  power. 

We  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
Sunday  schools ;  we  leave  them  alto- 
gether to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  the  Church,  and  the  various 
sects  in  Wales,  by  whom,  if  they  are 
wanted,  they  can  be  efflteiently  main- 
tained without  any  interference  of 
the  state.  But  we  call  loudly  upmt 
the  legislature  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  give  at  least  the  initiatiye 
and  the  moving  power  to  the  natural 
inertness  of  the  Welsh  people  ;  and 
we  would  summon  them,  as  th^ 
value  the  happiness,  the  tranquilUtyi 
and  the  moral  advancement  of  that 
portion  of  the  countiy,  to  take  the 
matter  of  education  under  their 
primary  control,  and  to  form  ageneral 
sjTStem,  harmonious  in  its  manner  of 
working,  comprehenrive  in  its  exte^t» 
and  tolerant  m  its  religious  tenden- 
cies. Much  opposition  and  prejudice 
and  clamour  would  have  to  be  com- 
bated, as  upon  every  question  seems 
now  to  be  die  case  in  what  we  fondly 
consider  the  model  of  all  political  con- 
stitutions. But  unless  the  le^^da- 
ture  and  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of 
affaurs  are  prepared  to  meet  these  ob- 
stacles, and  to  remove  them  in  their 
sovereign  wisdom,  they  had  better 
declare  their  incapad^  openly,  and 
renounce  their  functions. 
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THE  ilLVElt  CROSS. — ^A  CAMPAIGNING  SKETCH. 


FROM  THE  OBRMAN  OP  ERNEST  KOCH.' 


NIGUT-QUARTBRS. 


In  the  village  of  Careta,  upon  the 
mountains  near  the  Arga,  which  flows 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  Pampeluna,  the 
wind  whistled  and  the  snow  drifted 
upon  a  stormy  January  evening  of 
the  year  1836.  It  was  about  seven 
of  the  clock :  Josd,  a  sturdy  peasant,  sat 
by  his  kitchen  fire,  on  which  withered 
vine-branches  blazed  and  crackled, 
and  dried  his  hempen  sandals.  Be- 
side him  knelt  a  haggard  old  woman, 
Jiandsome  in  the  ugliness  of  one  of 
those  strongly-marked,  melancholy, 
yellow  countenances,  in  which  a  legend 
of  the  Alhambra  seems  to  lurk. 
Dressed  in  rusty  black,  she  crouched 
like  an  animal  by  the  hearth,  poking 
and  blowing  at  the  fire,  which  some- 
times broadly  illuminated  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  room  and  rafters  of  the 
roof,  at  others  was  barely  sufficiently 
vivid  to  light  up  her  mysterious  old 
physiognomy.  Suddenly  a  tremen- 
dous gust  of  wind  burst  open  the 
wooden  shutter,  and  howled  into  the 
apartment. 

^^Dios!  what  weather!"  croaked 
the  old  woman. 

An  affirmative  carajo  was  her  hus- 
band^s  reply,  as  he  knocked  the  dry 
mud  from  his  leathern  gamashes 
against  the  edge  of  the  raised  hearth - 
istone. 

"  God  help  the  poor  troops  in  the 
mountains ! "  continued  the  old  wo- 
man. **  Daughter,  shut  the  win- 
dow." 

A  young  girl,  who  sat,  spindle  in 
hand,  upon  a  wooden  bench  in  the 
gloom  of  the  chimney  corner,  obeyed 
the  order.  Her  coarse  woollen  dress 
could  not  wholly  disguise  the  graces 
of  her  form,  as  she  tripped  across 
the  kitchen  through  the  fitful  firelight, 
which  shone  upon  her  gipsy  features 
and  clear  brown  skin,  and  upon  the 
two  long  plaited  tails  of  jet-black  hair 
that  fell  down  her  back  nearly  to  her 


heels.  Before  closing  the  window  she 
listened,  with  the  true  instinct  of  a 
vedette,  to  the  sounds  without.  In  a 
lull  of  the  blast,  her  ear  caaght  the 
noise  of  distant  drums,  beaten  not  in 
irregular  guerilla  fashion,  but  by 
well-trained  drummers,  in  steady 
quick  time. 

"  Father,"  cried  Manuela,  "  troops 
are  at  hand." 

"  Nonsense,  child :  'tis  the  garrisOB 
tattoo  below  at  Larasuena." 

"  No,  father,  it  draws  nearer.  Tis 
the  French.    Mother,  hide  the  beds." 

Beds  were  hidden,  a  sack  of  white 
beans  was  carefully  concealed,  the 
family  jackass  was  tethered  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  cellar-like  stable. 
Preceded  by  rattle  of  drnms,  two  wet 
and  weary  battalions  of  the  French 
Legion  marched  into  Careta,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  halt  the  shiver- 
ing alcalde  was  hurrying  from  house 
to  house,  allotting  quarters  to  the 
tired  strangers. 

An  hour  later  I  sat  beside  Josh's 
hearth,  smoking  a  friendly  cigarillo 
with  the  surly  old  peasant.  Upon 
the  earthen  floor,  at  variooB  distances 
from  the  fire,  at  which  sundry  pwr  (rf 
white  gaiters,  newly  washed,  hung  to 
dry,  lay  those  soldiers  of  my  squad 
(I  was  then  a  corporal)  who  had  not 
fallen  in  that  day\  fight  by  Larasu- 
ena. At  a  sort  of-  loop-hole  in  the 
wall,  looking  out  into  the  street,  a 
sentry  stood.  For  a*  long  while  Jos^ 
sat  with  folded  hands,  gazing  at  the 
fire.  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  him 
talk ;  told  him  about  German  customs 
and  German  men;  then  spoke  of 
Spain,  of  the  Constitution  and  so 
forth ;  less,  however,  if  troth  must  be 
told,  with  a  view  to  his  amusement 
than  to  that  of  the  sweet-faced  girl 
with  the  long  black  locks  who  sat  over 
her  spindle  in  the  opposite  comei*. 
At  last  Josh's  Bullenness  thawed  so 


*  This  sketch  is  derived  partly  from  the  note-book,  and  partly  from  the  oonversation,  of 
young  German^  now  living  upon  a  email  estate  near  Bareges  in  the  Upper  Pyrenees^ 
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far  that  lie  aaked  mo  veiy  caruestly  if  same  wonls  are  written  upon  it,  and 

the  German  jackasses  were  at  big  not  a,  bullet  has  touched  hun  Bince  ho 

and  aa  atrong  as  those  iu  Navarre,  has  wora  it." 

What  could  I  reply  to  such  a  quea-  "  So,  your  brother  is  a  soldier  of 

tion!  Dou  Carlos,  yonr  sister  dwells  ia  a 

Suddenly  a  long  ahrill  whistle  waa  Carlist  village,  and  yonr  parents — at 

heard  ontside  the  home.    "  Keep  a  least  your  father,  judpng  frum  hia 

bright  loolc-ottt  I"  cried  I,  to  tlio  sen-  looks  when  I  spoke  of  the  Coustitn- 

trj-  at  the  loophole.    Again  ail  was  tion,— also  hold  for  the  Pretender, 

stdl.      Father  Joati  dropped  otf   to  Do  yon  not  fear  Christino  troops?" 

sleep  ;  the  patrona  went  down  stairs  "  No,  SeHor— at  least  I  should  not, 

to  fodder  the  donkey,  ahd  I  addressed  if  they  were  alt  aa  good  as  you,  who 

my  conversation  to  ptetty  Manuela.  protected  me  from  that  mdo  Italian. 

IknownothowitwaSibutnegotonso  — DiosT'  she    exclaimed,    suddenly 

well  together  that  soon  I  found  myself  interrupting    bejaelf,    and  springing 

sealed  dose  beside  her,  one  arm  round  fi'om  her  chair   like  a  scared  deer. 

herwaist,whilsttheotherhandplayed  From  under  the  bench  on  the  other 

with  a  silver  cross  that  ]inng  from  her  side  of  the  fire  peered  forth  the  dark 

neck,  and  on  which  were  engraved  countenance  of  a  Piedmonleae  soldier, 

the  words,  "Mary,  pray  forme  I"  his  checks  flushed  with  wine,  his  eyes 

And  she  told  me  of  her  brother  Anto-  sparkling  with  a  sullen  fire,  hia  ig- 

nio,  who  was  away  from  home,  and  of  noble,  satyr-Uke  features  espressiug 

her  sister  Maria,  who  was  with  rcia'  a  host  of  evU  passions.     He  shot  a 

tiona  at  Hostiz,  iu  the  valley  of  the  venomous  glance  Jrom  under  his  dirty 

Bastan.  eyelashes,  then  turned  himself  roaud, 

"  And  where  is  your  brother  An-  grinding  between  his  teeth  an  Italian 

tonio,  Manueb?"  malediction.      lie  still  lay  where  I 

"  My  brother  is — in  the  mountains,  had  violently  thrown  hlra,  when,  upoa 

You  seem  good  and  kind,  stranger ;  our   firat    entrance,    I  rescued  Ma< 

you  tell  me  yoa  are  not  a  Frenchman,  nuela  from  hia  brutality, 

but  a  German.    Oh  I  if  you  meet  my  "  To  bod,  girl  1 "  screamed  the  old 

brother  in  light,  do  not  kill  him — spare  woman,  who  just  then  re-entered  tho 

him  fur  my  sake  1 "  kitchen.    Alanucla  went  to  bed,  and 

"  But,  dear  Manocta,  how  am  I  to  I  composed  myself  to  sleep  npon  the 

know  your  brother?    One  Carlist  is  bencli  by  tho   fire.     It  waa  eleven 

so  like  another."  o'clock,  and  tho  alienee  in  the  village 

"No,nolyouare8QnitoknowhimL  was  unbroken  save  by  tho  howling 

he  resembles  me,  and  be  wears  upon  of  the  storm  and  the  occasional  chal- 

his  breast  a  silver  cross  like  tninc.  The  lenge  of  a  sentry. 


The  road  fromFampeluna  to  France'  by  tho  Castiliau  ann,  their  daring  pic- 

passca  by  a  mountain  of  some  size,  turesquecountenanceaassumcanaddi- 

whose  real  name  I  have  forgotten,  tionalwiidneasof aspecliolherodUght 

hut  which  our  soldiers  called  tho  Hill  of  the  watch-fires.  From  oae  of  these, 

ofDeath,  because,  for  aleague  ai'ound,  Fernando,  a  handsome  Arragouese lad, 

it   emitted   an   odour   of   unburicd  whose  father  and  brothers  have  been 

corpsea.    Close  to  the  road,  but  at  a  shot,  and  whose  sister  is  &Jilk-de-joie 

considerable  elevation,  a  conical  peak  nt  Sarngossa,  snatches  a  charcoal  with 

springs  &om  the  hill-stdc.  his  fingers,  and  places  it  upon  a  stone, 

Aronnd  this  peak,  upon  a.  July  to  light  his  paper  cigar.  Then  cornea 
uight,  about  six  months  after  the  Hippolito,  a  pale  emaciated  boy  of 
acenc  at  Careta,  lay  a  colamn  of  Car-  sixteen,  and  sots  upon  the  fire  a  small 
lists,  awaiting  the  dawn.  There  they  pot  of  potatoes,  which  he  has  carried 
are,  scattered  about  the  fires,  forlorn  with  him  since  morning.  The  Car- 
figures  of  imcoDqaer&Uc  endurance,  lists  caught  him  in  Catalonia,  and 
barefoot,  in  linen  trousers  and  thin  dragged  him  along  with  them,  and 
cloth  jackets,  the  acarietplate-ahaped  often  does  he  swear  a  peevish  oath 
cap  upon  their  beada.    Burnt  brown  that  his  death  will  be  in  tho  hor-""' 
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Beside  him  lies  Cyrillo,  a  desperate 
scapegrace  from  Estremadm'a,  in- 
tended for  the  university,  but  whom 
restlessness  and  evil  courses  have 
brought  under  the  banners.  He  has 
a  piece  of  bacon  on  his  bayonet,  and 
toasts  it  at  the  flame.  Hard  by,  a 
brace  of  Andalusians  have  got  a 
guitar,  and  strike  up  a  melody,  so 
plaintive  and  yet  so  strangely  spirit- 
stirring,  that  a  bearded  dragoon, 
slumbeiing  upon  his  back,  with  his 
hands  beneath  his  head,  suddenly 
opens  his  great  wild  eyes.  One  of 
his  comrades  stands  near  him,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  gazing 
down  wistfully  into  the  valley  of  the 
Arga,  now  veiled  by  the  mists  of  even- 
ing, and  which  he  perhaps  for  many 
a  long  day  has  not  dared  to  visit — 
as  if  the  tones  of  the  guitar  brought 
melancholy  to  his  mind.  Suddenly 
the  measure  is  changed,  and  the  mu- 
sician breaks  into  the  lively  fandango ; 
a  joyous  Navarrese  seizes  the  pensive 
trooper  by  the  arm  and  whirls  him 
round,  but  receives  in  return  a  push 
that  sends  him  staggering  against  the 
guitar  player,  whilst  he  grasps  at  his 
girdle  for  the  ready  knife.  An  obscene 
curse  burst  from  half-a-dozen  throats ; 
with  fierce  looks  the  two  men  confront 
each  other,  but  are  separated  by  force, 
and  again  the  guitar  tinkles  in  the 
night  air,  whilst  Hippolito  gathers  up 
his  potatoes,  upset  and  scattered  in  the 
scuffle.  A  diity  priest  comes  up,  a 
decoration  upon  his  black  coat,  and 
enjoins  order  and  peace.  He  has 
scarcely  walked  away,  when  a  soldier 
in  handsome  uniform  rushes  up  to  the 
fire,  and  throws  himself  down,  breath- 
less and  half  fainting.  He  is  a  de- 
serter from  the  Christino  regiment  of 
Cordova.  They  give  him  unlimited 
wine,  and  he  tells  them  the  latest 
news  from  the  hostile  camp.  The 
beta  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  whilst  the  deserter  sleeps  off  his 
libations  and  fatigue,  his  new  com- 
rades cast  lots  for  his  good  shirt  and 
strong  shoes. 

The  same  evening  four  battalions 
of  the  foreign  legion  were  quartered 
at  Yillalba,  four  leagues  nearer  to 
Pampelnna.  Upon  an  open  space  in 
the  village,  whence  the  sun  had  long 
since  burned  away  the  grass,  a  party 
of  Germans  sat  upon  scattered  blocks 
of  stone,  and  discussed,  whilst  a  gourd 


of  wine  circulated  alowly  amongst 
them,  an  order  just  issued  to  hold 
themselves  ready  to  march  at  a  mi* 
nute^s  notice. 

"  Who  knows,"  said  one  of  them, 
a  tailor  from  Begensbui^,  *^  whether 
we  shall  be  alive  to-morrow?  Let's 
have  a  song." 

^^  Asong,  a  song!"  repeated  another, 
a  shoemaker  from  Rhenish  Prussia, 
who  had  found  himself  uncomfortable 
in  the  Yauban  barracks  in  Luxem- 
burg. 

''  What  shaU  it  be  ?  "  cried  a  jour- 
neyman mechanic^  who,  when  upon 
his  travels,  ran  short  of  work  and 
money. 

Before  any  one  could  answer,  a 
capering  Frenchman  struck  np, 

«  Ente&dez-Yous,  le  tunbour  bat,  le  elairoa 
sonne,*^  &c. 

'^Hold  your  infernal  French 
tongue ! "  shouted  the  Grennans. 
^^Here^s  the  sergeant  from  Munich 
will  give  us  a  song." 

The  Bavarian,  nothing  loath,  stmck 
up  a  song,  whose  simple  strain  and 
familiar  words  brought  home  and 
friends  to  the  memory  of  all  present. 
The  melody  echoed  far  through  the 
still  evening  air,  and,  when  it  con- 
cluded, tears  were  in  every  eye,  and 
no  one  spoke,  save  the  Reg^bnrg 
tailor,  who  muttered, 

^^  God  take  us  safe  out  of  this  cat- 
throat  country  1 " 

The  sun  went  down.  A  few  pieces 
of  ship-biscuit  were  shared  for  the 
evening  meal,  and  then  the  drums 
beat  to  roll-call,  which  was  held  in 
quarters,  and  at  whose  next  repetition 
many  a  man  then  present  was  doomed 
to  be  missing. 

Thatsame  night,  twelve  o'clock  had 
scarcely  struck,  when  the  three  so- 
lemn taps  with  which  the  French 
generate  begins,  resounded  through  the 
village  of  Yillalba.  In  less  thw  ten 
minutes  the  battalions  were  under 
arms,  hurrying  at  quick  step  along 
the  desolate  road  to  Larasnena.  In  a 
meadow,  outside  this  village,  half  an 
hour's  halt  was  allowed,  for  the  men 
to  fill  then-  flasks  with  vinegaf  and 
water,  as  a  remedy  for  the  faintneaa 
occasioned  by  heat.  Then  the  march 
continued.  The  column  had  scarcely 
halted,  for  the  second  time,  in  rear  of 
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the  houses  of  Zabiri,  when  a  sharp 
fire  of  musketry  was  heard  from  the 
mountain  above.  At  charging  pace 
the  weary  troops  hurried  up  the  steep 
acclivity.  The  sun  was  scorching  hot ; 
the  knapsacks  seemed  insupportably 
heavy.  Nearer  and  nearer  was  the  noise 
of  the  fight;  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascend- 
ing soldiers  short  suppressed  gasps  and 
groans  were  heard.  The  tulor  from 
Regensburg  fell  forward,  with  froth 
upon  his  lips,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
On  reaching  a  small  level,  we  saw 
it  was  high  time  for  our  arrival.  The 
second  regiment  of  the  royal  guard 
already  gave  ground,  when  the  cry 
*'  La  Legion !  "  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  With  fixed  bayonets  our 
battalions  rushed  like  tigers  upon  the 
factious  ranks,  which  were  disordered 
by  the  shock.  The  Bavarian  sergeant 
fell  amongst  five  Carlists,  who  settled 
him  with  their  knives.  A  pale  subal- 
tern of  the  factious  came  in  contact 
with  three  of  our  grenadiers,  and 
begged  piteously  for  mercy.  But  the 
grenadiers  had  no  time ;  they  cut  a 
bad  joke  in  Swabian  dialect,  and 
brained  him  with  their  muskets.  Of 
the  first  encounter  of  the  day,  these 
are  the  only  episodes  I  remem- 
ber. Suddenly  the  Carlist  bugles 
sounded  the  retreat.  We  formed  co- 
lumn and  hurried  in  pursuit,  followed 
by  the  royal  guard.  From  time  to 
time  the  enemy  halted,  till  the  bayonet 
again  dislodged  them.  By  turns  our 
battalions  were  sent  forward  as  skir- 
mlshei*3.     It  was  nearly  noon.     A 


dying  officer  of  oars  begged  me  for  a 
mouthful  of  vinegar.  I  had  bat  two ; 
one  for  myself,  and  one  for  my  com- 
rade, whom  I  had  not  seen,  however, 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  never  saw 
afterwards.  It  was  about  twelve 
o^clock  when  my  company  advanoed 
to  skirmish.  The  line  deployed,  siDd 
as  we  slowly  advanced,  loading  and 
firing,  I  had  to  ptass  throagh  the  cor- 
ner of  a  small  thicket.  Just  as  I  en- 
tered it,  I  observed  a  Carlist  horse- 
man,  at  its  other  extremity,  fire  his 
carbine  at  one  of  our  men.  Then  he 
disappeared  amongst  the  trees,  and 
five  seconds  later  I  saw  him  ridlns 
towards  me.  *^  Surrender  1"  he  shoatea 
in  Navarrese  patois,  and  stooped  be- 
hind his  horse*s  head.  At  my  shot 
the  animal  stood  stock-still,  and  the 
rider  feU  from  his  saddle.  Blood 
streamed  from  a  wound  between  neck 
and  shoulder.  I  released  his  foot 
from  the  stirrup,  propped  him  op 
against  a  beech-tree,  And  nnbnfr* 
toned  his  jacket  from  over  his  paat« 
ing  breast.  As  I  did  so,  a  silyer 
cross  fell  almost  into  my  hand.  It 
hung  from  his  nedk  by  a  ribbon, 
and  upon  it  were  tilie  wcurds,  "Maiy, 
pray  for  mel"  I  had  seen  soeh  a 
cross  before.  ^^  Open  yoor  month, 
Antonio !  ^'  I  cried.  He  obeyed,  and 
I  poured  upon  his  parched  tongae 
the  last  contents  of  my  flask.  He 
thanked  me  with  his  dying  breath. 
I  concealed  the  cross  within  hja 
jacket,  and  followed  the  signal  that 
called  the  skirmishers  forward. 


HIDDBX  TRIA8URB. 


A  fortnight  later,  at  about  the  same 
hour  as  in  the  previous  January,  the 
Legion  marched  into  Careta.  As  be- 
fore, old  Jos<^  was  seated  upon  the 
bench  in  the  chimney  comer,  making 
a  cigarillo  out  of  the  stumps  of  a  dozen 
others,  carefully  treasured  in  his  coat 
cuff;  and  the  patrona  jumped  up 
with  a  shrill  ^*^  Dios  de  mi  (dmaT^ 
as  the  foreign  drums  announced  her 
former  guests.  "The  old  billets" 
was  the  convenient  order,  as  regarded 
quarters ;  and  with  shout  and  song, 
and  clatter  of  musket-buts,  my  com- 
pany rushed  up  the  well-known  stair- 
case. The  rough  greetmg  over,  and 
a  demand  for  wine  complied  with,  I 
inquired   after   Manuela.     **She   is 


with  friends  in  the  mountains,"  gram« 
bled  the  old  woman. 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  With  foor  other 
non-commissioned  officers  I  betook 
myself,  an  iron  lamp  in  hand,  to  t^ 
room  allotted  as.  Jos^  and  the  pa- 
trona had  been  lon^;  asleqp.  The  sol- 
diers lay  for  the  meet  part  in  tiie 
deathlike  slumber  of  extreme  fatigoe, 
upon  the  chaurs  and  in  the  kitchm. 
Ilie  floor  of  oar  room  was  of  tOes, 
affording  a  cold,  uncomfortable  leat- 
ing-place.  As  to  beddhig,  it  was  not 
to  be  thongfat  oi. 

Whilst  examhii  i 

ingB,  one  of  my  c 
oat  an  openhog  in        ^ 
with  square  flat  a 
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each  other,  but  not  cemented.  Judg- 
ing from  the  external  aspect  of  the 
house,  we  conjectured  this  condemned 
doorway  to  lead  into  another  apart- 
ment. 

The  suspicion  that  beds  or  wine 
were  perhaps  concealed  there,  induced 
us  to  remove  the  upper  stones,  and 
when  enough  of  them  were  out  to  allow 
of  ingress,  my  comrades  hoisted  me 
up  to  the  opening,  through  which  I 
held  the  lamp,  and  saw  a  passage 
with  several  doors.  Taking  my  bay- 
onet and  havresack,!  bid  my  comrades 
remain  where  they  were,  and,  promis- 
ing an  equitable  division  of  spoils,  I 
climbed  over  the  wall.  Shading  the 
lamp  with  my  hand  lest  a  ray  should 
meet  the  eye  of  old  Josd,  1  moved 
along  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  whilst 
behind  me  my  companions  poked 
their  heads  through  the  opening,  and 
made  eager  and  curious  inquiries  as  to 
what  I  saw.  In  one  comer  I  found  a 
pile  of  sheep's  wool,  which  I  threw 
out  to  serve  as  bed.  In  the  room 
I  found  some  rude  furniture,  broken 
and  worthless,  old  shrivelled  goat- 
skins, empty  casks,  and  the  like.  I 
was  about  to  cease  my  investigation, 
when  I  noticed  a  wooden  partition 
cutting  olf  the  end  of  a  room.  There 
was  a  door  in  it,  which  I  opened. 
W  hilst  my  comrades  were  busy  spread- 
ing out  the  wool,  it  revealed  an  alcove, 
containing  a  clean,  white  bed,  in  which 
some  one  lay. 

Hastily  shading  the  lamp  I  gently 
closed  the  door.  But  perceiving  that 
the  person  in  the  bed,  whoever  it  was, 
did  not  stir,  I  ventured  nearer,  and 
beheld  a  mass  of  long  black  hair 
spread  out  in  rich  waves  over  the 
snow-white  sheet.  The  sleeper's  face 
was  tm*ned  to  the  wall ;  another 
glance,  and  I  recognised  Mauuela. 
Siv  heart  throbbed  violently.  It  was 
a  hard  fight,  harder  than  that  on  the 
4th  July.  She  lay  so  still  and  uncon- 
scious, breathing  so  softly,  and  her 
dark  hair  twined  so  temptingly  over 
the  bed-clothes,  like  snakes  out  of 
paradise.  But  upon  her  partially  un- 
veiled bosom  lay  the  silver  cross,  and 
the  lamp-light  shone  upon  the  words, 
"  Mary,  pray  for* me  I"  Silently  I 
shut  the  door  and  returned  to  my 
comrades.  Upon  my  assurance  that 
I  had  found  nothing  worth  looking 
after,  the  stones  were  replaced  in  the 


opening,  and  we  lay  down  to  sleep. 
But  I  have  oflen  slept  more  soandly 
upon  bare  tiles  than  I  did  that  night 
upon  Josd's  wool. 

At  daybreak  the  c^tona  called  us,  as 
usud,  under  arms,  to  wait  the  return 
of  the  morning  reconnoissance.  After 
that,  various  duties  occupied  me  for 
some  hours.  Upon  my  return  to  the 
house,  I  had  all  the  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  appease  Manuela*s  mother^ 
who  showered  upon  us,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  whole  company^ 
every  malediction  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage affords.  The  old  lady  had 
found  the  wool  scattered  aboat  oar 
room,  and  naturally  concluded  that 
was  not  the  full  extent  of  our  depre- 
dations. Manuela  now  made  her  ap- 
pearance, bathed  in  tears— her  presence 
in  the  house  being  already  known, 
so  her  mother  supposed,  to  all  of  as. 

It  was  again  evening.  The  than- 
der  rolled,  and  a  heavy  summer  shower 
poured  down  in  torrents,  when,  as  I 
ascended  the  stairs,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  me  Jos^  equipped  and 
girt  for  the  road.  Manuela  hone  sob- 
bing round  his  neck,  and  bid  hun 
God-speed.  On  my  appearance,  the 
old  peasant  darted  through  the  back- 
door ;  and  a  second  flash  gave  me  a 
glimpse  of  his  brown  cloak  as  he  strode 
over  the  gaVden  fence  and  disappeared 
across  the  country. 

An  hour  later  our  drams  beat  for 
unexpected  departure,  and  the  soldiers 
hurried  out  of  the  house.  I  Ungered 
an  instant,  and,  with  my  arm  round 
Manuela's  waist,  told  her,  in  few 
words,  my  discovery  of  the  provious 
night.  Her  cheeks  burned  like  flame, 
and  she  raised  her  great  dark  eyes 
timidly  and  gratefully  to  my  face. 
"  May  God  repay  it  to  your  sisters  and 
mother ! "  wero  her  words.  "  I  said 
you  wero  not  like  the  rest.  Bat  your 
home  is  far  hence,  and  if  the  war 
spares  you,  poor  Manuela  will  soon  be 
forgotten." 

^^  Give  me  something  whcroby  to 
romemberyoa,  Manuela.  A  kiss,  if 
you  will." 

**  Take  this  cross.  I  give  it  you. 
Wear  it  in  battle,  as  my  brother  An- 
tonio does  his,  and  show  it  him  if  yoa 
meet  in  strife.  May  it  shield  and 
accompany  you  to  yonr  distant  home, 
and  remind  you  sometimes  of  the  poor 
Navarrese  maiden." 
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I  pressed  the  sweet  girl  closer  to  my 
breast,  took  a  farewell  kiss,  and  whis- 
pered, **  Adieu,  poorMannela  !**  Just 
then,  through  the  half-open  door, 
appeared  the  nndean  countenance  of 
the  Piedmontese.  He  grinned  with 
rage  and  disappointment,  and  disap- 
peared at  Manuela^s  cry  of  alarm. 

Ten  or  twelve  leagues  south-west 
from  Pampeluna  lies  the  fortress  of 
Lerin,  perched  high  upon  the  summit 
of  a  hill.  Thence,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding  scene,  the  second  divi- 
sion of  the  foreign  legion  started  sud- 
denly at  midnight,  the  object  of  the 
mysterious  mai'ch  unknown  even  to 
the  officers.  When  the  column  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  road  that 
zig-zags  down  the  hill,  a  peasant, 
ti^,  by  precaution,  to  one  of  the 
horses  of  the  advanced  guard,  con- 
ducted them  rapidly  across  the  Ega, 
through  meadows  and  vineyards,  and 
wild  broken  country.  It  was  veiy 
dark,  and  now  and  then  a  man  or 
horse  fell  down  a  bank  or  into  a 
ditch.  When  day  broke,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wrong  direc- 
tion had  been  taken.  The  column 
went  to  the  right  about,  and  reached, 
just  as  the  sun  rose,  a  beaten  track 
leading  direct  to  Sesma,  a  village  occu- 
pied by  Carlist  troops.  Bright  blazed 
the  bayonets  in  the  sunbeams,  betray- 
ing our  presence  to  the  foe  we  were  to 
have  surprised.  Whilst  we  gave  the 
Carlists  employment  in  the  adjacent 
woods  and  nclds,  our  general  made  a 
dash  into  the  village,  caught  the  al- 
calde, and,  bv  threats  of  a  short 
shrift  and  a  sharp  volley,  made  him 
pay  down  a  small  portion  of  the  long 
,  arrears  due  to  the  le^on. 

Upon  our  orderly  retreat  to  Lerin, 
effected  in  squares  of  battalions,  on 
whose  skirts  hosts  of  Carlist  cavalry 
impotently  hovered,  we  were  suiprised 
to  see  our  peasant  guide  led  along 
with  bound  hands.  When  the  sight  of 
the  fort's  artillery  made  the  enemy 
cease  the  pursuit  and  return  to  Sesma, 
the  column  was  formed  into  one  large 
square,  a  drum-head  court-martial  was 
held  upon  the  peasant,  and  prepara- 
tion made  for  his  instant  execution. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  he  had  led  the  troops  astray, 
tixposing;  them  to  great  danger,  and 
partly  Sustrating  the  object  of  the 
expedition.   Further  proof  of  his  goOt 


was  found  upon  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  letter  from  the  Carlist  village  of 
Hostiz.  Withbpwed  head,  and  in 
sullen  silence,  he  listened  to  his  sen- 
tence, announced  with  a  threefold 
rattle  of  drums.  For  the  first  time 
the  unpleasant  duty  devolved  upon 
me  of  forming  one  of  the  firing  party. 
Heavens!  how  I  started  as  I  drew 
near  to  the  victim,  and  recognised  old 
Jos^  from  Careta.  Poor  Mannela! 
I  trembled  as  I  looked  round,  expect- 
ing her  to  appear.  Just  then  came 
pouring  out  of  the  town,  with  a  wo- 
man at  then*  head,  a  crowd  of  pea- 
sants in  Sunday  garb,  hat  in  hand, 
and  approached  the  general,  slacken- 
ing their  pace  resp^tfhlly  as  they 
drew  near.  But  Mannela^s  mother 
(she  it  was  who  accompanied  them) 
sprang  forward  like  a  fury,  menadnff 
the  general  with  her  clenched  fist  and 
mad  Cassandra-like  countenance,  and 
heaping  upon  him  curses  such  as  only 
an  angry  Spaniard  can  lay  tongue  to. 
Her  shrill  imprecations  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  humble  and  depre* 
eating  entreaties  of  the  men,  and  with 
the  muttered  prayers  of  Jos^,  who 
awaited  his  last  minute  upon  his  knees 
before  the  firing  party. 

Permission  ^ven,  one  of  the  men 
stepped  forwara  as  spokesman. 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency," 
said  he  to  the  general,  *'  to  spare  tUs 
man's  life.  He  is  unacquainted  with 
the  country.  He  first  came  hither 
onlv  a  month  ago,  after  his  heartii 
had  been  ravaged,  his  family  scat- 
tered, his  house  burned.  Bemeiti- 
fhl,  Sefior.  We  will  all  be  sureties 
for  his  good  behaviour.  Let  him 
return  to  his  wife :  and  so  shall  the 
blessed  Mary  and  the  angels  comfort 
your  ExceUency  in  the  hour  of 
agony ! " 

^^  "No,  no  ! "  yelled  the  woman, 
sputtering  with  fury,  her  long  erizztod 
hair  streaming  around  her  distorted 
face.  *^  No !  they  shall  not  comfort 
him,  the  vile  heretic !  Jos^  Lopez  I 
husband  I  die  bravely,  cnise  the 
heretic  dogs  with  thy  last  breath, 
and  the  angels  will  hear  jthee  f 
Curse  upon  ye,  strangers,  come  to 
destroy  our  dwellings,  to  day  our 
men,  to  slight  our  fiuth !  Death  and 
agony  to  your  souls,  pest  in  yoor 
veins,  ravens  on  yoor  carcass,  ashes 
on  your  threshold!     Die,  Jot^  for 
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the  King  and  the  holy  faith  I  Viva  la 
Santa  Maria '  Viva  Carlos  Quinto!  " 
Four  men  led  away  the  peasants 
and  the  furious  woman.  The  word 
of  command  was  given,  and  I  had  to 
aim  at  the  breast  to  which,  only  a 
month  preyiously,  poor  Manuela  had 
been  pressed  in  the  cottage  at  Cai*eta. 


Once  more  Jos^  exclaimed,  in  a  load 
voice,  "  Mary,  pray  for  me  1 "  Thea 
there  was  the  rattle  of  a  Yollej,  the 
peasant  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fi^ 
down  upon  his  face,  his  jacket  smok- 
ing with  bamt  wadding. 

The  band  strudL  up,  and  we  mardied 
back  to  Lcrin. 


THE  W1NB-8KIN. 


Three  dajrs  afterwards,  on  the  14th 
August,  the  legion  made  an  nnex- 
pected  incursion  into  the  valley  of 
the  Bastan,  a  district  full  of  strong 
positions,  and  formerly,  for  some 
time,  the  abiding  place  of  the  Pre- 
tender, of  whose  cause  its  inhabitants 
were  enthusiastic  partisans. 

Moving  with  extreme  rapidity,  we 
swept,  with  small  resistance,  one 
village  after  another.  On  our  ap- 
proach, soldiers,  peasants,  women, 
and  children,  packed  their  beds  upon 
jackasses,  and  fled  with  bag  and 
baggage  to  concealment  in  the  moun- 
tains. Towards  noon,  every  sign  of 
a  foe  having  disappeared,  we  retired 
rapidly  through  the  valley  towards 
the  Arga,  and  on  this  retreat  some 
plundering  occurred  in  the  villages. 

Arrived  at  Hostiz,  I  entered  what 
appeared  tlie  best  house  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  streets  were  strovn  with 
clothes,  linen,  and  other  objects, 
dropped  or  thrown  away  by  the  fugi- 
tives. I  met  two  soldiers  carrying 
lai^  red  curtains  of  heavy  rich  silk  ; 
others  had  laden  themselves  with 
cheeses,  others  with  honey  or  wine ; 
one  man  had  got  a  largo  crucifix. 
Half- naked  women  ran  screaming 
through  the  streets.  Eager  for  a 
draught  of  wine,  for  I  was  exhausted  to 
faintness  by  the  extreme  heat  and  by 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  rapid  march,  I 
hurried  up  the  stairs.  The  house 
bore  witness  to  utter  wantonness  of 
destruction.  Every  thing  was  broken 
and  smashed ;  and  hence  I  was  not  a 
little  suroriscd  to  observe  the  good- 
humoured  air  with  which  a  han(£ome 
young  woman,  standing  in  the  roomy 
vefltibule,  distributed  wine  to  a  large 


party  of  our  soldiers,  who  drank  in 
greedy  haste,  laughing,  singing,  and 
extolHng  the  charms  of  thehr  Hebe. 

*^  Hallo !  my  girl,  a  drink  of  wine» 
for  heaven^s  sake ! " 

I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  an  adjacent  door  opened ;  and, 
with  arms  extended  and  dishevdled 
hair,  Manuela  rushed  towards  me. 

^^  Give  him  none,  Maria  1 "  she 
cried ;  ^^  and  you,*'  she  added,  seiaing 
both  my  hands,  *^for  Grod  and  the 
saints*  sake,  drink  not  a  drop  1  ^ 

At  the  words,  her  sister  Maria 
dropped  the  mouth  of  the  wine-skin, 
allowing  the  red  liquor  to  gosh  over 
the  floor,  and  disappeared.  The 
drums  beat  to  fall  in  and  march. 
But  now  the  soldiers,  an  instant  be- 
fore so  joyous,  sank  down,  one  after 
the  other,  like  poisoned  flies,  writhing 
and  bemoaning  themselves  upon  the 
stairs  and  in  the  passage.  Manuela 
hung  senseless  upon  my  ann.  I 
stooped  to  lay  her  gently  on  the 
ground,  when  a  musket  was  fired 
not  three  paces  behind  me.  I  looked 
round.  It  was  the  Fiedmontese, 
grinning  horribly  in  minted  agony 
and  exultation,  as  he  doubled  himself 
like  a  worm  in  the  pangs  of  poison. 
But  the  wretch's  aim  had  beien  too 
true.  Her  breast  pierced  bv  the 
bullet,  Manuela  fell  dead  bei^e  the 
other  victims. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  even  in 
death,  whilst  her  left  breast  poured 
forth  in  a  crimson  stream  the  many 
sorrows  she  had  sighed  under  1  Poor 
Manuela !  How  pale  was  now  vour 
cheek  I  How  difSarent  the  last  fare- 
wellkisson  yourchillbluelipsfrom  tiliat 
warm  and  thrilling  one  in  Careta  I 


THE  HOSPITAL. 


The  militaiy  hospital  at  Pampe-  the  commencement  of  the  wai*.  Its 
Inna  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  spacious  halls  and  corridors  were 
bishop,  who  fled  to  Don  Carlos  at    converted  into  twelve  laige  wards. 
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four  of  them  for  wotmded  men,  and 
four  others  for  fever  patients.  Each 
irard  contained  about  fifty  beds,  in 
which,  upon  dirty  mattresses,  Cfa^- 
tino  soldiers  pined  and  suffered. 
Most  of  the  sick  of  the  fbreign  legion 
there  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  nurses 
■were  sisters  of  the  Order  of  Mercy ; 
bat  these,  like  nearly  all  Spanifuxls 
pertaining  to  the  church,  were  adhe- 
rents of  the  Pretender,  and  any  thing 
but  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  towards  us.  People  spoke  even 
of  the  poisoning  of  soups'  and  drinks 
^ven  to  the  patients — a  thing  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  all  such  matters 
being  *  prepared  by  the  sisterhood, 
whose  proceedings  wore  but  care- 
lessly  superintended. 

In  each  of  tJiese  wards,  during  the 
dead  hours  of  night,  a  single  Tamp 
burned,  leaving  the  two  extremities 
of  the  room  in  darkness.  The  hos- 
pital being  close  to  the  town  wall, 
there  was  never  a  lack  of  night-birds, 
attracted  to  the  windows  by  the  smell 
of  corpses.  Day  and  night  the  sisters 
moved  about  the  wards,  in  white 
veils  and  black  dresses — a  mass  of 
keys,  beads,  and  crucifixes,  suspended 
at  their  side.  And  frequent  were  the 
visits  of  the  episcopal  chaplain,  Don 
Hafael  Salvador,  preceded  by  bell- 
ringing  urchins,  and  bearing  the  last 
sacrament  to  some  expiring  sinner. 

Repeated  bivouacs  in  inclement 
weather,  and  especially  that  of  the 
11th  March,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dos 
Ilermanas,  laid  me,  on  the  15th 
March  1837,  seven  months  after  the* 
incident  last  related,  upon  a  sick  bed 
in  this  house  of  suffering. 

Four  bloodlettings  within  two  days 
had  done  something  towards  calming 
the  fever  that  burned  in  my  veins, 
but  still  enough  remained  to  beset 
my  couch  with  delirious  images. 
Grim  and  horrible  visages,  iMiIe, 
mournful  figures  that  seemed  of 
moonshine,  and  vaguely  reminded  me 
of  my  home,  scenes  from  my  child- 
hood, and  others  from  the  war  in 
which  I  had  been  nearly  two  years 
a  sharer,  passed  rapidly  befbre  me. 
Now  it  was  the  tailor  from  Regens- 
burg,  with  froth  on  his  lips,  expiring 
on  the  mountain  side ;  then  old  Jose, 
with  sightless  eyes  and  pierced  by  a 
dozen  bullets,  danced  a  ghastly  fin- 
dango  at  my  bed-foot;   and  then  I 


beh^  a  colossal  breast,  white  and 
beautiful,  offering  blood  to  drink  to  a 
host  of  thirsty  soldiers. 

From  such  visions  as  these  I  one 
night  awoke  and  lay  with  my  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  hunp,  which  hune  just 
opposite  to  me,  revolving  wild  and 
melancholy  fancies  in  my  fevered 
brain.  Do  what  I  would,  Manuela's 
image  continually  recurred  to  me, 
and  with  the  strange  pertinacity  of 
deUrium  I  repeated  to  myself  that 
she  would  come  and  rescue  me  from 
my  unhappy  condition.  In  a  bed 
behind  me,  an  Andaluaian  prayed  'with 
the  chaplain,  who  threw  a  red  rilk 
coveilid  over  Ids  emaciated  body, 
received  his  confession,  and  admin- 
istered the  holy  wafer.  At  the  win- 
dow a  screech-owl  uttered  its  annoy- 
ing cries.  Upon  a  bed  opposite  to 
me  a  sick  German  sang — 

*<  Jetzt  bei  der  Lampe  Dammenclieiii 
G«hst  du  wobl  in  dein  Kamxnerleiii.** 

Further  off  another  patient  whistled 
a  fandango ;  an3  next  to  me,  upon 
my  left  hand,  an  unhappy  creature, 
frantic  with  fever,  and  bound  down 
upon  his  bed  with  leathern  straps, 
wrought  and  strove  till  he  got  rid  of 
his  coverings,  and  wrenched  the  ban- 
dage firom  his  arm,  which  forthwith 
sent  up  into  the  air  a  spout  of  blood 
from  a  recently  opened  vein.  For  a 
moment  the  German's  kindly  song 
soothed  and  calmed  my  perturbed 
ideas ;  but  suddenly  Jose  gave  a 
bound  before  me,  and  held  up  Ms  fist 
with  a  frightfiil  laugh,  and  yelled  out 
like  a  lunatic,  "  Vwa  Carlos  Quintor^ 
And  Manuela  wrung  her  hands  till 
my  two  sisters  came  and  consoled  and 
prayed  with  her.  Then  suddenly  her 
pale  face,  surrounded  by  a  white  veil, 
was  bent  down  tin  it  nearly  touched 
mine ;  and  she  said,  in  soft  and  ten- 
der tones : — 
"  Poor  stranger,  will  you  drink  ?  " 
^^  Yes,"  I  replied,  and  looked  her 
full  in  the  face.  Manuela  it  was.  I 
well  remembered  the  sweet  counte- 
nance, first  seen  in  Careta.  I  raised 
myself,  and  would  fain  have  seized 
hold  of  her,  but  she  moved  slowly 
away,  her  rosary  and  golden  crucifix 
and  black  gown  rustling  through  the 
room.  It  was  no  deception.  A^n 
Manuela  came,  and  brought  me  » 
cooling  drink.  Once  more  I  lo 
her  hard  in  the  Qyes.    God  I  i 
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remembered  !  It  was  the  same 
beautiful  woman  who  distributed  the 
wine  at  Hostiz  and  would  fain  have 
given  me  some.  "Faugh!"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  raised  myself  in  bed  to 
call  the  Piedmontese  to  shoot  her. 
But  she  bent  soothingly  over  me,  and 
laid  hold  of  the  ribbon  upon  which  I 
wore  Manuela's  silver  cross.  I 
thought  she  was  about  to  strangle 
me ;  but  she  smiled  kindly,  and  showed 
me  that  she  wore  a  similar  cross  upon 
her  breast.  And  she  gave  me  to 
drink,  and  then  took  away  the  little 
earthen  jug,  and  disappeared  at  the 
dark  end  of  the  room.  And  I  lay 
thinking  how  like  she  was  to  Manu- 
ela,  the  poor  girl  in  Careta,  who  loved 
me  and  saved  my  life. 

The  same  night  —  how  long  after- 
wards I  cannot  tell,  perhaps  five 
minutes,  perhaps  two  hours  —  the 
pale  sad  mce  again  bowed  over  me. 


Just  then  two  hospital  attendants 
bore  away  a  corpse,  rolled  in  its  bed- 
clothes. My  neighbour,  No;  50, 
cried  out,  "  Pierre  I  they  are  bniring 
yon!"  and  langhed  horridly,  whilst 
the  German  opposite  sang  gently  and 
mournfully : 

"  Sei  still !  ich  steh'  in  Gottes  Hut, 
Der  Bcbtitzt  ein  trea  Soldatenblnt.** 

But  close  beside  me  a  soft  voice  whis- 
pered :  "  Sleep,  and  be  at  rest ;  God 
give  thee  peace  and  health.  I  am 
not  Mannela— -I  am  Maria.  I  fbnnd 
thy  cross,  and  I  pray  for  thee.  Hon 
Shalt  recover  and  return  to  thy  coun- 
try!" 

And  her  prayers  and  care  pre- 
vailed. I  did  recover,  and  returned 
to  friends  and  home.  But  often  still 
do  I  think  of  poor  Manada,  and  of 
my  loves  and  perils  and  sufferings 
in  yon  strange  land  beyond  the 
Pyrenees. 


HEIGH-HO  I 

A  pretty  young  maiden  sat  on  the  grass. 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  by  a  bljihc  young  shepherd  did  pass, 

In  the  summer  morning  so  early. 
Said  he,  "  My  lass  will  you  go  with  me, 
My  cot  to  keep,  and  my  bride  to  be, 
Sorrow  and  want  shall  never  touch  thee, 

And  I  will  love  you  rarely  ?" 

"  Oh  I  no,  no,  no !"  the  maiden  said, 

Sing  heigh-ho  I  sing  heigh-ho ! 
And  bashfully  turned  aside  her  head, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  early  : 
"  My  mother  is  old,  my  mother  is  frail. 
Our  cottage  it  lies  in  yon  green  dale  ; 
I  dare  not  list  to  any  such  tale, 

For  I  love  my  kind  mother  rarely." 

The  shepherd  took  her  lily-white  hand, 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho  1 
And  on  her  beauty  did  gazing  stand, 

On  that  summer  morning  so  early. 
"Thy  mother  I  ask  thee  not  to  leave. 
Alone  in  her  frail  old  age  to  grieve. 
But  my  home  can  hold  us  all,  believe — 

Will  that  not  please  thee  fah-ly?" 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no !  I  am  all  too  young, 

Sing  heigh-ho !  sing  heigh-ho  1 
I  dare  not  list  to  a  young  man^s  tongue, 

On  a  summer  morning  so  early." 
But  the  shepherd  to  gain  her  heart  was  bent ; 
Oft  she  strove  to  go,  but  she  never  went; 
And  at  length  she  fondly  blushed  consent — 

Heaven  blesses  true  lovers  so  fairly. 


BE  PUBLICAN  PABia. 
[march,  apml  1043.] 

Is  there  aD_y  former  lover  of  Paris  sense;  the  psychological  tint  has  boon 

who  imagines  thai,  when  tho  barrl-  washed  oat,  blurred  away,  and  re- 

cides  of  the  last  inauireotion    have  placed  by  a  troubled,  confosed,  iude- 

been  removed,  the  devastations  re-  ecribably  nnharmonions  and  uncoil- 

paired,  and  the  street  lanterns  mend-  genial  colour. 

ed,  Paris  will  wear,  witfa  its  repnb-  Bnt  without  attempting  to  convey 

lican  face,  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  to  others  a  feeling  impossible  to  de- 

of  old?     If  there  be  such  a   man,  fine,  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  the 

let  him  still  cherish  the  fond  deloaion,  altered  state  of  being  of  the  French 

and  not  corae  and  see.     Or,  would  he  capital  in  tho  outward  physical  as- 

leam  the  truth,  let  him  try  the  expo-  pect  of  republican  Paris.    True,  the 

riment  of  taking fi-om  the  fairest  face  marksof  devastationhavebeenalmost 

he  knows  and  loves,  the  gay,  coquet-  entirely  removed  from  tho  Boulevards 

tish  cap  of  gauze    and  ribbon,  the  and  principal  streets  with  wonderful 

light,  butteifly-likc  chef-iTieuvre  of  the  alacrity  on  tho  part  of  the  municipal 

most  tasty  fancy  of  a  French  mar-  authorities.     Young  trees  have  been 

chande  des  moiles,  and  let  liim  put  on  planted  on  the  spots  where  the  old 

that  head  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  ones  were  cut  down  to  form  barri- 

ihc  bonael  rouge,   mall  its  startling  cades  :  theylook  stunted,  meagre,  and 

coarseness  of  red  cloth.     He  thinks,  nnhappyenongh,  to  be  sure— very  like 

perhaps,  that  the  face  will  be  the  same,  tho   young  republic  that  their  frail 

or  at  least  wear  the  same  expression  stemstypity — buttheymanagetAkoep 

as  before  I   Fatal  mistake !  Animated,  up  tho  look  of  the  line  of  avenue, 

gay  with  colour,  flushed  with  the  red  There  they  stand,  nil  ready  to  be  cut 

reflected  tints,  pictm-e-like  even,  may  down  again  for  tho  constmetion  of 

be  the  pretty  face — but  it  will  have  fresh  barricades,  if  ever  they  grow  big 

utterly  lost  its  foiiner  charm  ;  it  will  enough  before  they  are  wonted,  which 

look  staring,  vulgar,  swaggering,  dia-  is  certainly  a  very  doubtful  matter, 

ordered,  at  best  Bacchante-like,     Or,  The  asphalte  is  already  laid    down 

to  take  a  more  psychglogical  compari-  once  more  in  the  holes  of  the  brokou- 

Gon : — Let  him  think  back  upon  the  up  iroHoirs,  or  at  loast  smoke  aud 

time  when  he  was  in  love,  and  wan-  stench  enough  prevail  in  the  labours 

dercd  in  the  company  of  the  beloved,  of  plastering  it  down ;  and  in  a  short 

nud  try  to  remember  how  he  looked  time  the  iron  railings  of  the  Bonlevard 

upon  the  objects  that  surrounded  him.  duRempartwill  again  prevent  drnnkcn 

Of  a  surety,  whatever  their  natural  citizens  in  smocks  from  falling  down 

want  of  beauty,  they  wore  a  pecu-  into  the  street  below  ;  at  all  events, 

liar  look  of  brightness;  there  waa  a  there  is  mortar  and  solder  enough 

magical  veil  of  rose-coloured  charm  readyon  thepavementtodotbework. 

II  pou  all.    Let  him  then  reflect  upon  On  the  opposite  side  of  tho  way,  that 

the  aspect  of  tho  same  spot  when  she  fatal  building,  tho  Hotel  of  foreign 

11  as  gone     The  objects  remained  the  AlTairs,  before  which  so  frightful  a 

«ime  but  certainly  they  wore  not  the  scene  of  camagowaa  acted,  looksmuch 

sime  air  to  his  eyes;  they  were  tho  as  it  did  of  yore — perhaps  only  a 

identical  objects  he  had  looked  upon  little  dirtier,  a  littlemorepublic-offlco- 

bcfoic  aud  yet  he  could  have  sworn  like — although  young  citizens  en  Mnute 

that  tlioy  were  changed — that  the  mount  guard  before  its  gatns  instead 

n  hole  landscape  was  discoloured.  And  of  soldiers  of  the  lino,  and  on  its  walls, 

au  it  IS  nith  Paris.    Streets,  sqnares,  smeared  with    blood-dipped  fingers, 

and  houses  are  the  same,  but  Its  moral  glare  before    one's    eyes,  unwashed 

appearance  Is  totally  altered :  there  away  by  rain,  the  startling  capitals— 

i.s  a  changed  look  in  tho  very  air ;  the  "  Mort  a  Guizot."    But  it  is  to  be 

impression  on  the  mind  is  as  different  presumed  that  tho  oyes  of  passers-by 

as  I'ose-colour  Is  from  gray  upon  the  will  get  ilsed  to  the  bloody  woi ' 
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forgotten,  perliaps.h^foremanvinonth-? 
in  other  visions  of  bloo^l — perhaps 
smeared  over  in  their  torn  by  "  Alort 
h /■  Who  can  tell?  The  pave- 
ment ha3  been  long  f?inc€  restored  to 
the  streets :  although,  to  tell  the  truth. 
]iere  and  there  the  digointed.  ill- 
replaced  stones  still  slightlv  lift  their 
heads  to  tell  a  tale  of  past  devasta- 
tion, and  proclaim  their  readiness  to 
rise  again  at  a  moment's  warning :  and 
fiacres  jolt  uneasilj  over  them — very 
much  like  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment over  the  rough  work  left  them 
to  stumble  against  by  the  Revolution. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  Paris  has  nigh 
recovenr^l  its  former  material  look, 
and  might  almost  cheat  the  wanderer, 
who  looks  only  upon  stone  walls,  and 
pavements,  and  lamp-poets,  into  the 
nelief  that  it  has  undergone  no  change, 
and  retained  no  scars  from  its  late 
burning  eruptive  disorder,  unless  he 
stroll  past  two  spots  which  startle  him 
into  a  recollection  of  the  truth.  Here 
the  long  facade  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuillcries,  its  window-panes  all  smash- 
ed, its  shutters  shattered — the  broken 
casket  of  royalty !  There  the  quondam 
Palais-Royal,  its  walls  still  blackened 
hy  the  bonfires  of  royal  furniture 
lighted  in  its  courts;  its  windows 
paneless,  its  once  flowered  terraces 
bare  or  boarded  with  planks.  And, 
opposite,  the  smoked  walls  of  that 
ruined  building,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  square,  where  the  last  defenders 
of  royalty  were  shot  down,  or  were 
flung  back  to  perish  in  the  blazing 
pile  of  the  vast  guard-house. 

Rut  if  Paris  has  thus  washed  away 
its  blood  and  dirt,  thus  mended  its 
rent  garments,  thus  patched  over  its 
Bears,  where  then  is  the  great  change  ? 
Come  and  seel  The  scenes  with  which 
the  streets  of  republican  Paris  teem 
arc  such  as  those  who  have  only 
known  the  city  in  its  kingly  garb  have 
never  witnessed. 

What  was  the  aspect  of  Paris  for- 
merly on  one  of  those  bright  cham- 
pagne-like spring  days,  when  the 
Parisian  butterflies  of  all  classes,  the 
humble  gray  moth  as  the  sparkling 
tiger-fly,  came  forth  to  sun  them- 
selves in  the  golden  air  ?  There 
were  crowds — but  listless,  easy,  care- 
less crowds,  that  sauntered  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  turned  back  they 
know  not  why — crowds  of   beings 


who  ran  over  each  other,  and  almost 
over  themselves,  as  they  flatteral 
hither  and  thither,  enjoying  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  without  ren- 
dering themselves  any  reckoning  of 
their  enjoyment.  There  are  stfll 
crowds  in  the  streets :  bat  no  longer 
listless,  easy,  careless  crowds.  Thef 
form  in  large  groups,  and  knots,  and 
circles  on  the  pavement,  and  at  street 
comers,  and  at  the  entrance  of  gal- 
leries and  passages  ;  and,  from  iba 
midst  of  the  mass,  if  yon  can  get 
near  enough  to  hear,  comes  the  soand 
of  haranguing  or  of  dispoting.  'EaA 
group  id  an  al  fresco  club  in  wUeh 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large 
are  being  discussed ;  and  round  abcit 
is  ever  a  dark  murmuring,  and  a 
rumour,  and  a  ferment — and  some- 
times minor  disputants  break  off  firom 
the  parent  knot ;  and  presently  they 
form  a  nucleus  for  a  fresh  endrdlng 
crowd  ;  and  another  group  takes  vp 
its  standing;  and  a  great  banian-tree 
of  politicising  knots  drops  its  bmidMs, 
which  thus  take  root  up  and  down 
the  Roulevards,  far  and  wide,  until 
the  whole  long  avenue  is  planted 
with  separate  little  circles  of  dispv- 
tants  or  spouters.  Here  a  well- 
dressed  man  assures  his  unknown 
auditors  that  the  art)itrai7  and  des- 
potic measures  of  an  obnozions  Min- 
ister of  the  Interi<H>  destroy  all  confi- 
dence, and  prepare  the  ruin  ctf  the 
country,  with  the  fear  of  another 
Reign  of  Terrer :  there  a  wovkman  on 
a  bench,  with  violent  gesture  and  in- 
flamed countenance,  declares  that  the 
sidvation  of  the  republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  hangs  upon  the  despotism 
— he  gives  it  another  name — of  the 
same  Minister  of  the  Interk»>--ft>r 
the  thne  being,  the  hero  of  the  pecqfde. 
But  think  not  that  the  hhuss  is  sun- 
dered fh>m  the  frock-coat,  or  tlie 
varnished  boot  from  the  clouted  slioe. 
Here  you  see  a  young  iligatU  of  Ibe 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  his  l^tl- 
mist  principles  and  his  old  drastic  ' 
hopes  prudently  concealed  b^md  tiie 
axiom,  *^A11  for  France  1  Prcmiiak 
nvant  tout!  "  discussing  amicably  a 
knotty  point  about  Sections,  or  the 
measures  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  an  unshaved  artisan  in 
a  smock :  and  look  I  they  are  of  one 
mind — or  apparently  so  — and  the 
kid-gloved  hand   grasps  the  rough, 
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callous,  toil-hardened  palm.      Here 
again  a  good  bourgeois^  a  shopkeeper, 
in  his  uniform  as  a  National  Guard, 
the  grocer  of  your  street  comer  may- 
be, holds  Monsieur   the   ex-Ck>nnt, 
his  customer,  by  the  batton,  to  de- 
velop his  last  republican  scheme  for 
the  certain  rem^y  of  the  financial 
crisis.    A  little  further  on,  a  dark- 
bfowed  man,  in  a  ragged  coat,  with 
a  tricolor  cockade,  scarcely  conceal- 
ing the  blood-red    ribbon  beneath, 
declares  to  a  knot  of  young  school- 
boys, that  the  only  method  to  avert 
the  general  misery  is  by  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  vile  rich ;  but  meets  witiii 
little  sjnnpathy,  and  goes  away  scowl- 
ing, as  if  he  thought  that  his  time 
would  yet  come.    And  here  again  a 
gamin^  a  very  child,  with  his  snub 
nose  insolently  cocked  in  the  air,  his 
sabre  bound  about  his  body,  and  his 
musket  on  his  arm — for  he  just  comes 
from  keeping  guard — ^is  holding  forth 
upon  the  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
a  red-faced,  mustached  old  gentle- 
man, who  looks  like  an  old  general ; 
and  who  smiles  good-temperedly  on 
the   urchin,  and   listens,  mitil   the 
young  patriot  thinks  probably  that 
he  has  sufficiently  enlightened  ^^  gran- 
ny "   upon  the  art  of  sucking  repub- 
lican eggs,  and  swaggers  off,  screech- 
ing  Mourir  pour  la  Patrie^   at   the 
top  of  his  shrill  voice.    And  around 
each  of  these  minor  centres  of  two 
suns  is  all  the  hemisphere  of  listening 
planets   and    satellites.      And  thus 
every  where  is  a  fusion,  according 
to  the   best  -  established   republican 
principles  of  egah'te:    and  no  great 
harm  done,  were  the  doctrine  to  .rest 
there — every  where  ferment,  commo- 
tion, murmur,  movement.  But  the  old 
Parisian  y^emetir,  with  jhis  easily  satis- 
fied curiosity,  his  desultory  wander- 
ings, his  careless  movements  —  and 
what  Parisian  of  the  street-crowds, 
man,  woman,  or  child,  had  not  former- 
ly more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  a  true 
flaneur  f  —  is  gone  Irom  the  streets  of 
Paris.    A  citizen  has  something  else 
to  do  than  flaner:    he  feels  idl  the 
weight  of  the  interests  of  the  country 
on  his  own  individual  shoulders ;  and 
he  has  no  time  now  but  for  making 
harangues,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
France  depends,  and  discussing  poli- 
tical or  social  questions,  equ^yfor 
the  welfure  of  all  humanity.     It  is 


wonderful  how  quickly  the  change  has 
eome  over  the  spirit  of  his  mream. 
But  £ashion  and  contagion  work 
miracles. 

Come  I  look  at  this  pictore  now. 
It  is  a  bright  moonli^  night.    The 
beams  of  the  full  moon  are  whitening 
the  king  line  of  elevated  colmnns  <» 
the  Bcmrse.      In   the  large,  open, 
moonlit /jioee  before  it  are  crowds — 
every  wiiere   crowds — in   isolated 
circles  again,  looking  like  dumps  of 
little  wooded  islands  in  a  g^tening 
lake.      Let  us  approach  one  of  the 
dark  masses.     Li  the  midst  of  the 
cirde  stands  a  yoong  fellow,  bare^ 
headed,  shaking  his  ha  bdui  abont 
him  most  theatrically,  and  ^^  baying 
at  the  moon."    He  is  movnted  on  a 
tab,  or  some  such  temporary  pulpit. 
HiB   arms   are  tossed  aloft   in  the 
moonlight  with  snch  energy  that  we 
feel  convinced  he  fandes  himself  a 
second  Camille  DesmonDns  animat- 
ing tiie  Parisian  pqndation  against 
the  tyrants  of  the  country.    We  get 
as  near  as  we  can,  and  we  now  ci^eh 
his  words.     He  is,  in  truth,  har- 
angning  against  tyiaimy,   but   the 
tyranny  of  the  sho^Keepers ;  and  he 
calls    upon  all   cUo^ma'  and    troe 
paUiots  to  join  him  m  a  petition  to 
the  Government  for  tlie  dosmg  of 
shops  on  Sundays  and  holidays^  at 
twelve  o'dock,  instead  of  three  in 
the  afternoon !    But  the  mass  around 
dbes  not  seem  to  catdi  his  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  I  see  none  of  those  shift- 
ing lights  in  the  Maro^hKuro  of  the 
crowd,  that  would  indicate  one  dT 
those  electric  movements   that  fall 
upon  popular  masses,  under  the  infla- 
enee  of  insinration.     Now,  he  cries, 
^^  Vine  la  EqnMique!  dtiaens,  friends, 
let  us  to  the  Faubonrg  Bt  Aiit<mie  1 " 
—  the    workman's    qnarter,   where 
imeutta  are  generally  oooked  np.   But 
no  one  seems  indined  to  follow  him 
into  that  distant  region,  in  order  to 
get  np  a  diop-shnttmg  insnirectioB ; . 
and  more  than  one  voice  calls  out, 
^^pfuseouveiU!^^  m^AMgUce^  ^^  I  wish, 
yon  may  get  it ! " 

€k>mer  here  is  i  P         : 

The  night  liiis  time  is  iii      oud 
Upon  the  pavemoitof  %         «i 
flower-market,   beneatn    i 
ghostly  white  walls      ihe      i 
stuid  thick  1 
somehnnd  o     -*; 
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«ome  in  thick  coats,  some  with  their 
hats  sloached  down  upon  their  brows, 
all  wearing,  in  their  several  patches 
of  mnrmuriDg  forms,  an  air  of  conspi- 
racy, which  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  sombre  and  inclement  state  of  the 
night.  And  conspirators  they  are — 
bat  bold-faced  conspirators  in  the  face 
of  a  dripping  heaven.  In  republican 
Paris,  however,  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
police  to  prevent  conspiracy :  and  in 
this  instance  the  plotters  are  not  con- 
spiring against  repnblican  France,  but. 
against  monarchies  and  empires.  The 
dusky  forms  are  those  of  the  German 
democrats,  who  are  holding  a  desultory 
council  for  the  raising  of  a  German 


See !  how  many  shops  are  shut !  See ! 
how  sadly  the  placard  of  ^^  boutique  h 
iouer,^^  upon  the  closed  doors,  meete 
the  eye  at  every  ten  steps,  and  tells  a 
tale  of  bankruptcy ;  how  many  rows 
of  dismal  shuttera,  like  coffin-lids  erect 
upon  their  ends,  give  by  day  to  the 
streets  that  funereal  look  they  for- 
merly only  gave  by  night ;  and 
chalked  upon  these  shutters  are  still 
the  woi'da—'^'' armes  donnds  anpeupU^ 
a  still  remaining  souvenir  of  the  days 
of  tumult,  disorder,  and  bloodshed, 
when  every  house  in  Paris  was  scrawl- 
ed over  by  the  same  announcemeDt, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  forcible  entiy 
of  the  mob  into  private  dwellings  to 


army  to  go  and  conquer  the  liberties  of    carry  oflF  defensive  weapons.      If  we 


the  great  German  republic  they  in- 
tend to  found.  To-morrow  their  ad- 
dress to  th  e  "  citoyens  Frangais,^^  calling 
on  them  to  lend  arms  and  give  money 
towards  the  recruitment  of  their  force, 
will  be  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris.  In  a 
day  or  two  a  few  hundreds  will  be  off, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  they  are 


step  aside  into  one  of  tiiose  monster^ 
shops,  with  their  vast  corridors,  and 
avenues,  and  galleries,  and  stair- 
cases, which  lately  were  so  crowded 
that  it  was  difficult  for  customers  to 
be  served  even  by  the  hundred  commis 
within,  what  a  scene  of  desert  listless- 
ness  meets  our  eyes !  There  is  scarce  a 


to  mix  their  own  republican  leaven  of    solitary  customerwho  wanders  amongst 


sourness  into  all  the  freshly  baked 
German  constitutional  governments, 
and  proclaim  then*  republic  wherever 
they  go.  They  are  talking,  in  this 
bigger  group,  not  only  of  "  breaking 
tyrant-chains, "  but  of  "  wreathing 
laurels  for  their  own  brows." 

Think  not  also  that  the  Boulevards 
retain  their  glittering  aspect  of  rich 
decorated  shops,  teeming  with  the 
luxury  of  colour  and  gilding  as  before. 
Wo  are  in  the  midst  of  a  financial 
crisis,  and  misery  and  want  are  in- 
creasing daily.  Trade  has  ceased  with 
the  want  of  confidence ;  ruin  has  fallen 
on  many;  workmen  have  been  dis- 
missed, and  shop-boys  turned  adrift 
in  hundreds  upon  the  streets ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  "  roasted  larks"  all  ready 


their  long  galleries,  vainly  dn^peried 
and  beshawled  with  all  the  rich  won- 
ders of  modem  manufacture.  The 
weary-looking  shop-boys,  the  few  that 
remain,  run  out  of  breath  from  one  end 
of  a  long  gallery  to  another  to  get 
what  you  want,  for  they  have  now 
several  departments  of  the  establish- 
ment under  their  care.  There  is  not  a 
trace  here  of  Paris  as  it  was. 

Come  out  in  the  streets  again! 
AVhat  has  become  of  the  bright  look 
they  wore  ?  There  are  no  longer  the 
belles  toilettes  of  the  last  Paridan 
fashion — no  gay  dresses,  or  bat  a  scan- 
ty, worn-out,  tawdry  show — ^none  of 
the  ancient  splendour  of  rich  Paris. 
A  few  elegants^  it  is  tme,  familiar 
faces,  may  be  still  met  upon  their  for- 


for  hungry'  mouths,  and  ^^  showers  of    mer  lounging  haunts  on  the  Boole- 


gold"  wliich  the  Government  promises 
as  about  to  fall  from  the  heaven  of  the 
republic  upon  the  working  classes,  it 
is  not  ouly  on  the  faces  of  the  trades- 
people at  their  shop-doors,  or  behind 
the  mockery  of  their  plate-glass  win- 
dows, that  there  is  impressed  a  gloom, 
but  upon  the  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  seek  work  and  cannot 
find  it,  and  who  wander  up  and  down 
with  hanging  heads,  or  while  away 
their  weary  hours  in  lounging  about 
4he  outskirts  of  the  disputing  groups. 


vards ;  but  they  are  few,  and  their 
varnished  boots  even  have  a  doll 
lustreless  look,  that  is  perfectly  sym- 
pathetical  with  the  general  g^oom. 
Several,  certainly,  may  be  met  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Gnard,  but 
with  such  an  altered,  any  thing  bnt 
"  lion"-like  mien,  that  yon  do  not  re- 
cognise them  at  first,  and  cat  half  yoor 
best  acquaintances.  The  eqoipages 
which  formerly  dashed  hither  iumI 
thither  over  the  pavement,  are  now 
rai'<B  aves  in  the  streets ;  and  the  few 
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who  exhibit  thas  opflnlj  their  supo-  The  nniforma  of  the  National  Goarda 
rior  wealth  have,  for  the  most  pnrt,  are  now  almost  more  nomerous  than 
considered  it  advisable  to  have  the  the  frock-cont  and  rowid  hat ;  and 
armorial  bearings  upon  the  panuels  of  thoHgli  so  fallen  from  their  high  estate 
their  vehicles  piunted  uver.  Most  beforo  the  frowning  demonstration  of 
of  the  upper  classes  have  put  down  the  people,  these  foimer  soC-dUant  de- 
their  carriagea,  and  sold  or  sent  fendersof thelibertiesoftheirconntry 
away  their  horses.  The  nnfortn-  assert  a  certain  predoutinance  in  the 
nate  "rich,"  however,  are  in  sad  aspect  of  the  moving  scene.  Where  so 
straits ;  if  they  show  themselves  ni  lately  anna  were  never  seen,  havlBg 
voilure,  while  their  humbler  neigh-  beenstrictlyprohibitedbyordersoftbo 
hours  walk  on  foot,  they  may  stand  police,  aow  pass  by  you,  at  all  times, 
a  chance,  in  the  new  rentm  of  "  cga-  bands  of  anoed  men,  in  tolerably  rag- 
lile,"  of  having  their  ears  saluted  with  god  attire,  or  en  blouse,  with  muskets 
the  menacing  cry  of  "  i  iiiu  les  ariilo-  on  their  arms,  their  white  sword  and 
crates— ii  has  lea  riches!"  if  they  re-  cartouche  belts  crossing  their  breasts, 
strict  their  expenses  and  redace  their  and  little  bits  of  card-paper  stuck  in 
establish  men  ts,  they  run  the  risk  of  their  caps.  These  are  small  battalions 
being  seriously  denounced  as  favour-  of  the  newlv  recruited  garde  mobile — 
ersoftlie"ci»«pi'raftbnder^coiionne,"  recruited  chiefly  from  the  idle  refuse 
which  they  are  supposed  to  form  in  of  the  people  ;  and  as  they  marcli 
order  to  injure  the  republic  by  refus-  hither  aud  thither  continually,  they 
ing  to  spend  their  money.  Where  the  seem  still  to  have  a  faint  idea  that 
people  arc  lords  and  masters,  the  upper  they  are  obeying  orders  from  their 
classes  have  evidently  a  far  hai-der  oflicers ;  but  how  long  this  fancy  of 
game  to  play,  and  much  less  tolerance  obedience  and  discipline  will  be  still 
to  expect,  than  iu  the  contrary  rule,  entertained  among  them,  is  a  very 
In  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  then,  there  ticklish  question.  Some  of  them  ara 
is  not  a  trace  of  Paris  as  it  was.  standing  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  the 
How  looks  the  scene?  There  are  government  buildings  and  public 
plenty  of  ill-dressed  men  moving  offices,  in  lieu  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
about  with  anxious  faces:  they  are  Hue  that  formerly  mot  your  eye  there^ 
tlic  hungry  crew  from  the  provinces.  Here  again,  before  the  Hotel  de  la 
come  to  solicit  places  in  tlie  new  order  Marine,  are  a  few  sturdy- looking 
of  things,  and  snatch  what  morsel  of  sailors,  the  most  honest  in  phyaiog- 
the  cake  they  can  in  the  general  nomy  of  moat  of  the  individuals  yon 
scramble.  They  may  be  known  by  the  meet;  and  with  their  blue  drc^es, 
size  of  their  tricolor  cockades,  and  aud  ribbon-bound  glazed  hats,  give 
streaming  ribbons  at  their  button-  a  new  feature,  and  not  an  unpictur- 
hole;  for  they  think  it  necessary  to  esque  one,  to  the  street  scene.  A  few 
proclaim,  as  ilauntingly  as  they  can,  soldiers  still  roam  about  in  desultory 
by  symbol,  the  republican  principles  manner;  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
which,  they  suddenly  find  out,  always  will  not  allow  of  any  armed  force  but 
and  from  all  times,  although  unknown  thejr  own  within  the  walls  of  Paris ; 
to  themselves,  animated  their  souls,  and  they  have  a  debauched  demora- 
And  blouses  there  are  in  plenty,  as  of  Used  look  that  tliey  wore  not  of  old ; 
course.  They  are  the  kings  of  the  day,  for  they  no  longer  obey  ordera,  wan- 
aud  they  are  not  yet  cliaiy  of  their  der  about  at  will,  and  return  to  their 
royal  persons,  or  tired  of  exhibiting  barracks  only  when  they  want  to  bo 
the  consciousness  of  their  royalty  In  fed.  Without  seeking  for  any  marked 
the  streets.  Some  of  these  ftrauescitoy-  republican  fashion,  there  may  be  thus 
ens  have  got  far  beyond  the  compa-  found  sufiicientchange  in  tlie  outward 
rison,  "  drunk  as  a  lord" — they  ai-e  attire  of  the  general  throng  to  show 
"  drunk  as  an  em{»eror:"  and  with  at  once  that  you  are  in  the  streets  of 
their  ideas  of  aristocratic  power,  and  republican  Paris,  and  not  Paris  aa  it 
their  maxim  of  "  all  for  us,  and  no-  was.  And  ^ct,  specimens  of  the  fan- 
thing  for  nobody  else,  "  why  should  taslic  republican  attire  of  a  gone-by 
they  not  be?  Besides,  as  they  choose  time,  the  recoQections  of  which  few, 
to  have  much  pay  and  no  work,  how  one  would  think,  would  wish  to  recall, 
could  they  better  employ  their  time?  are  not  altogether  wanting.    A  few 
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bonnets  rouges, — the  Phrygian  caps  of 
liberty, — with  tricolor  cockades  on 
one  side,  startle  the  eye  sometimes  : 
some  adventurous  female  of  the  lower 
classes  crosses  your  path  now  and 
then  with  a  similar  coiffure,  and  in  a 
tricolor  dress  of  red,  blue  apron,  and 
white  collar;  and  here  and  there  a 
tricolor -bedecked  fellow,  with  a  fan- 
ner in  his  hands,  invites  you  to  witness 
his  feats  of  republican  jugglery.  This, 
however,  is  the  mere  child's  play  that 
mocks  an  old  comedy, — an  old  tra- 
gedy, I  should  have  said.  Little  is  as 
yet  done  to  parody  that  fearful  epoch 
of  French  history :  people  do  not  even 
address  each  other  as  ^'-citoyen  **  and 
*'  citoyenney  The  name  appears  only 
in  public  documents.  What  King 
People  may  require,  when  it  feels 
more  fully  its  own  strength — ^what 
comedy,  or  what  tragedy,  of  old  times 
it  may  choose  to  act  again,  remains  to 
be  scon  upon  the  dark  and  gloomy 
page  of  the  future.  Tlie  new-bom 
giant  only  stretches  his  arms  as  yet, 
and  crushes  a  fly  or  two  in  sport;  as 
yet  he  scarcely  knows  his  awful  power. 
Now  listen  to  the  street-cries  in  the 
formerly  orderly  thorouglifares  of  the 
capital.  What  an  incessant  screech- 
ing of  voices, — rough,  shrill,  clear,  and 
husky — fills  the  air,  and,  if  not  deafens, 
tears  the  ears.  From  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning  until  after  midnight, 
the  hoarse  screaming  ceases  not  in  the 
streets.  Wo  betide  the  nervous  and 
impressionable!  they  are  sure  to  go 
to  bed  nightly  with  a  headach.  All 
this  eardrum-rending  clamour  has  re- 
ference only  to  one  object  of  all, — that 
of  the  necessary  daily  food  of  republi- 
can Paris — of  the  newspapers.  Their 
name  now  is  legion.  With  one  am- 
bitious exception,  all  the  old  estab- 
lished newspapers  are  submerged  in 
this  deluge  of  republican  prints.  We 
have  now  two  or  tlu*ce  "  Jiepnbliques,^^ 
'' La  Reformed'  '' La  LiberU;'  "Zc 
SaJut  Public,'''^  "  La  voix  du  Peuple,^^ 
and  who  can  tell  how  many  other 
"  voices  "  besides,  including  "Za  voix 
ilea  Femmes ; "  for  the  milder  sex  al- 
ready lifts  its  voice  still  more  fiercely 
if  possible  than  the  ruder.  But  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  the  demons  in  a  fantastic 
poet's  "  infernoy''  as  all  the  titles  of 
the  new  republican  newspapers  that 
howl  around  one  in  the  distracted 
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streets  of  Paris.  There  is  one,  as  wag 
before  said,  that  is  screeched  more 
noisily,  more  assidnonsly,  more  sturdi- 
ly, than  all  the  others ;  and  the  sounds 
of  its  hawking  ring  long  in  the  ears 
after  the  streets  have  been  left,  and 
even  pursue  the  bewildered  street- 
wanderer  to  his  bed,  and  in  his  dreams. 
It  weighs  in  weight  of  noise  against 
all  the  other  papers  of  Paris  taken  In 
the  mass.  Listen  I  What  do  yon 
hear?  Nothing  but  .^^ Dinumdex  la 
Presse!''  ''La  Patriel''  '' Dimandez 
la  Presse!''  ''La  voix  des  Clubs /^ 
"y)emandez  la  Presse!^^  '^La  vrai 
Dihnocrate! "  "Demandez  la  Presse!^ 
and  so  on  to  the  ^^  crack  of  doom.** 
It  is  the  jomnal  of  an  intriguing  man, 
of  strong  sense,  and  stronger  ambi- 
tion, who  has  not  yet  obtained  that 
power  at  which  he  grasps ;  but  as  the 
whole  paper  is  for  one  sou,  it  wfll  be 
strange  if,  with  this  active  system  of 
living  puffing,  he  arrive  not  at  some 
great  pinnacle,  or  fftll  not  into  some 
deep  abyss.  Ears,  however,  will  get 
accustomed  to  the  cannon  of  the  bat- 
tle-field ;  bnt  the  harassed  spirit  gets 
not  easily  accustomed  to  the  bodily 
assaults  of  every  moment.  At  every 
step  newspaper- venders  obstruct  your 
path,  rushing  down  upon  yon  like 
cab-drivers  in  the  streets  of  Naples : 
the  thousand  rival  sheets  of  printed 
paper  are  flared  in  your  face,  thrust 
into  your  hand,  forced  into  yonr 
bosom,  ten  at  a  time,  with  the  aeoom- 
panying  howl  of  "  only  a  sou  I—ovHj 
five  centimes  !  " 

Suppose  that,  for  a  moment — a  bold 
supposition ! — ^you  have  escaped  firom 
the  attacks  of  these  invading  hordes 
of  republican  journalism,  you  must 
not  fancy  that  your  fhtnre  path  is  un- 
obstructed. Of  course,  in  republican 
Paris,  a  street-police  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  frightful  of  tjrran- 
nies ;  universal  license  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Besides  the  politicising  and 
haranguing  crowds  already  mentioned, 
your  course  is  hemmed  by  countless 
others.  Here  is  a  juggler — there  a 
quack-doctor — there  a  monkey — ^here 
a  pamphlet-vender ;  and  each  has  its 
thick  encircling  throng  of  idlers  around 
it.  And,  alas !  how  many  there  are 
who  have  now  no  business  but  to  idle. 
The  thickest  crowd,  perhaps,  is  round 
a  long-haired  meagre  fellow,  who  is 
crying  "  Les  crimes  de  Louis  Ph^^tpe^ 
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etUaatsansiaaisqu'Uaeonums—aUjbr  ilecri«s  there  are  which  huiry  on  tUi) 
two  sous!"  to  aa  admirtuf;  ^nj  ap-  subversioa  of  all  the  previoualj  ex- 
plauding  throug  of  the  lowuit  claasea.  istiug  social  edifice,  without  nor- 
Some  better  feelings  mmoiui-  at  this  gaaisiug  in  the  place,  destroyiug  aud 
useless  ass's  kick  at  the  dead  liou ;  bat  yet  not  building  Bnew;— and  proclam- 
they  are  few.  Move  on!  There  is  ations  more  autocralio  and  despotic,  ill 
another  obstructing  o^jwd  before  a  the  aDnouncemeat  of  the  reign  of  re- 
host  of  caricatures  on  the  walla ;  pablican  liberty,  ihaa  ever  was  mo- 
of  course,  they  arc  all  directed  ngaiuat  narchic  ordinance  ; — and  addresses  to ' 
"  Louis  File-rite,"  as  he  id  tci'med,  the  jwople,  couched  in  vague  declJaroa- 
and  his  accolyle  "  Cuit-s.>t."  There  tioii,  telling  these  rulers  of  the  day, 
is  a  rare  lack  of  wit  in  th<,'iu,  be  lliey  "  Oai,  peupU!  tu  e*  gnatd—om,  tu  « 
allegorical,  typical,  or  fanciful ;  but  brtae—oui,  tu  cs  magnanime — oat,  tu 
they  are  srire  to  attract  a  ya]i[ng  and  es  geuereux—oui,  t«  es  beau!"  with  an 
a  laughing  throng.  Movi.^  i.m  again,  odious  flatwring  snch  as  the  most  ala- 
if  you  canl  You  find  two  or  tbre«  vering  courtier  never  ventured  to  bo- 
hommes  da peupk,  in  itotr....-,  planted  Stow  upon  thfl  most  incensed  despot; 
before  yon,  who  cry,  autlimitatively,  — aud  bnlietina  dedating  France  at 
and  without  bud^ngthemeii^Ive^  to  the  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  happLness, 
right  or  to  the  left — "  l-'aiiis  plttce,  and  pride — the  object  of  euvy  and  imi- 
nomde  Diea!"  And  yon,  of  course,  tation  to  all  people.  Private  ad- 
uiake  room ;  aud  If  you  arc  (iisiiosed  to  dresses  from  individuals  or  repuhlican 
reverence,  you  will  take  off  yonr  hat  bwlies  there  are  also  Inunmerable,  iu 
to  them  too  ;  for  these  are  your  lords  the  same  aaise ;  until  oue  expects  to 
and  masters, — what  say  I?  your  see  angels' wings  growing  behind  the 
kings !  and  no  autocrat  was  ever  more  backs  of  every  bloute,  forming  harmo- 
despotically  disposed.  Move  on  agaiji,  niongconlrast  with  the  black  imshavea 
if  you  can  !  You  will  stumble  over  fac«a.  But  we  are  far  from  being  at 
the  countless  beggars  stretched  across  the  end  of  tlie  loug  liuee  of  handbills, 
the  pavement,  or  squatting  iu  gipsy-  that  give  Paris  the  look  of  a  city  bnllt 
like  groups,  or  thrusting  wounds  and  np  of  printed  paper.  Here  we  havo 
sores  into  your  face.  Many  there  nuiy  be  annonDcemeuta  of  clubs — the  iniUee 
real  sufferers  from  the  present  misery,  Ire  noby  mistresses  that  court  the 
but  themostareof  thegol-upspedes.  fascinating,  sodnctivo,  splendid  Don 
It  is  uow  the  beggars'  saturunlla ;  they  Juan  of  a  Kepablic ;  there  are  four  or 
keep  high  holiday  in  the  streets.  The  five  in  every  quarter  of  the  town, 
people  have  crieii  "  A  bos  les  muiiiei-  almost  in  every  street.  And  tlien  tomo 
patu — a  bas  tea  sergcats  de  vUkI"  ihmi prof eatums  defoiivaA  X^na  their 
Those  execrable  monsters,  the  agents  addresses  to  the  people,  and  their  ap- 
of  a  tyrannical  power,  have  been  peaJs,audtheircounselstotheGovera- 
driven  away,  if  not  massacred,  in  the  meut,  and  their  last  resolutions,  and 
last  "thi'co  glorious  days:"  aud  the  their  fiitare intentions— say,  their  fa- 
people  want  no  police, — "  the  great,  tore  exactions.  Most  greet  the  fall  of 
the  magnanimoas,  the  generous,  the  the  social  edifice  with  triumph ;  but 
virtuous,"  as  the  Government  calla  it  few,  if  any,  let  you  know  how  they 
ill  its  proclamations.  would  reconstruct  anew :  eome  bohily 
Trj-  to  move  on  once  more  I  Before  staietheirobjecttobe '"Ibeeulighten- 
the  walls,  all  plastered  with  handbills  luent  of  a  well-inteatioued  but  igno- 
of  every  kind,  are  again  throngs  to  road  rant  Government,  wliich  it  is  their  duty 
andcomment.  Oneveryvacaiitspaceof  to  instruct ;  "  others  call  down  "  tha 
wall,  at  every  comer,  are  posted  celestial  vengeance,  and  the  thunders 
countless  addresses  and  advertise'  of  heaven,  uo  their  head.  If  ever 
ments.  The  numerous  white  bills  are  they  should  deceive  or  lead  aslrar 
decrees,  proclamations,  adtbosses,  aud  the  pei^le."  Here  again  we  have  petf- 
repubhcanbiUletins  of  the  Provisional  tious  to  Government,  and  demands. 
Government,  all  headed  v^iili  those  and  remonstrances  from  iadividnala 
awful  words,  "i&/«iW7Me /Vmjruwt,"  or  small  bodies  —  delegates,  they 
which  make  many  a  soul  -ink,  aud  tell  yoa,  of  the  people's  rights; — somo 
'             ''    '  wild  and  inflammatory,  some  visioa- 

ary    to  the  very  seventh  heaven  Q^ 
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political  rhapsody,  bnt  all  flatteriDg 
to  the  PeupU  Souverain,  whose  voice 
is  the  voiz  de  Dieu!  Here  again  we 
have  whole  newspapers  pasted  on  the 
walls,  with  articles  calling  upon  the 
people  to  take  arms  again,  since  their 
first  duty  to  their  country  is  *'  mis- 
trust." Now  a  proposition  to  tax  the 
revenues  of  the  rich  in  a  progressive 
proportion  of  one  per  cent  for  every 
fortune  of  a  thousand  fi*ancs,  two  for 
every  two  thousand,  fifty  for  every 
fifty  thousand,  "  and  so  on  progres- 
sively,"— without  stating,  however, 
whether  those  who  possess  a  revenue 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs  are  to 
pay  a  hundred  per  cent,  or  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  possess  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  Now,  a  meuaciug 
call  upon  the  Government  to  perform 
their  duty  in  exacting  the  dis- 
gorgement of  that  vile  spoliation  of 
the  nation,  the  indemnity  gi*anted  to 
the  emigrants  at  the  Restoration,  as 
belonging  to  the  people  alone.  Here 
again  are  numerous  addresses  and 
appeals  from  and  to  all  foreign  demo- 
crats in  Paris — Gei-mans,  Belgians, 
Italians,  Poles — calling  for  meetings, 
and  begging  the  "  braves  Franqats  " 
to  give  them  arms  and  money  to  go 
and  conquer  the  republics  of  their 
respective  countries  by  force.  Here 
again,  other  notices  from  dl  trades, 
and  companies,  and  employments, 
appointing  meetings  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  interests  of  their  partie; 
tailors,  caf6-waiters,  bootmakers,  c//o- 
ristes  of  theatres,  gens  de  maisons^ 
(servants,)  even  to  the  wandering 
hawkers  on  the  public  ways,  and 
lower  still,  all  wanting  to  complain  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
restraint  laid  on  their  free  rights. 
Here  again,  proposals  for  congratu- 
latory addresses,  and  felicitations  to 
the  Government,  from  all  manner  of 
various  representatives  of  nations 
resident  in  Paris.  Here  again,  ten  or 
twelve  solitary  voices  of  braves  citoy- 
ens,  proposing  infallible  remedies  for 
the  doctoring  of  the  financial  crisis. 
Here  again,  advertisements,  in  re- 
publican phi*ase,  recommending  to  the 
•*  citoyennes^^^  *'  now  that  the  hour  is 
come,  to  take  up  their  carpets,"  some 
especial  wax  for  their  floors  ;  or  re- 
minding the  "  Citoyens  Gardes  Na- 
tionaux^^"*  that,  **in  this  moment  of 
Ibe  awakening  of  a  country's  glory, 


when  they  watch  over  the  interests  of 
France,  and  are  indefatigable  in  pa- 
trolling the  streets  of  the  capital,*^  tho 
citoyen  ^*  so  and  so  "  will  cut  their  corns 
with  cheapness  and  easel  And  all 
these  are  pasted  about  in  oonfitsed 
pell-mell ;  all  are  headed  with  the  ne- 
cessary "  Vive  la  Rqmbliquel^'*  Won- 
der then  not,  at  the  thick  crowds  about 
these  documents,  all  treatmg  of  a 
country's  weal,  all  announcing  some 
new  and  startling  design,  all  devoiured 
by  eager  eyes.  Wo  betide,  however, 
the  citoyen  who  may  leave  his  house 
door  closed  for  a  whole  day  I — ^he  will 
find  it  barricaded  with  plastered  paper 
from  top  to  bottom  on  the  morrow;  or 
the  shopkeeper  who  may  lie  too  long 
a-bed— it  will  be  a  difficult  task  fbr  him 
to  take  down  his  placarded  shutters : 
and  both  will  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
hooted  for  venturing  to  displace  a 
printed  paper  headed  with  the  talis-' 
manic  words,  proclaiming  indiyidual 
liberty  of  person  and  opinion.  No 
tyranny  like  a  mob  tyrant,  I  trow. 

Apropos  of  advertisements,  theplaj- 
bills  will  no  less  startle  the  ancient 
habitue  of  Paris,  were  he  now  sgjun 
to  return  to  his  old  haunts.  The 
names,  formerly  so  familiar  to  lus 
eyes,  are  gone  in  many  instances.  The 
old  Academic  de  Musique  is  now  the 
Theatre  de  la  Nation ;  the  Th^re 
Fran^ais,  the  Th^tre  de  la  Repub- 
lique;  theTh^&treduPalaisBoyal,  the 
Thd^tre  Montansier.  In  this  confu- 
sion he  will  be  still  more  confounded 
by  the  composition  of  the  bills :  every 
where  the  announcement  of  patriotic 
songs  and  chorusses,  sung  between 
the  acts — of  hpropos  pieces,  allegorical 
or  historical—of  titles  such  as  **  Les^ 
Barricades,^^  Les  Trois  Revohitiom^* 
''Les  Fillesdela  Libert^,''  ''LaBevo- 
lutionFranqaise,''  andsoforth,througfa- 
out  all  the  theatres  in  Paris.  Even 
in  the  ex-Th^Htre  Fran^ais  he  wil) 
scarcely  trust  his  astonished  eyes  to 
see  that  *^  Mademoiselle  EachelwUl 
sing  the  MarseiUctise  between  the 
acts."  Ohl  theatre-loving  old  ^oMte^ 
of  Paris,  you  will  think  that  your  wits 
have  gone  astray,  and  that  your  sensea 
are  deceiving  you  I  The  new  names 
of  streets  will  no  less  bewilder  your 
mind.  All  that  smacked  of  royalty,  or 
dynasty,  or  monarchic  history  have 
already  republicanised  themsdves,  as 
is  the  old  wont  of  Paris  streets  under 
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every  change  of  government:  there 
are  many  that  have  long  since  for- 
gotten all  the  hundred  and  one  names 
that  they  have  already  borne.  Then 
you  will  know  how  to  pity  the  em- 
barrassment of  an  unlucky  man  who 
lived  in  the  Rue  Royale  St  Uonor^. 
On  going  out  in  the  morning  of  the 
25th  of  February,  he  found  unexpect- 
edly that  he  lived  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Republique.  Well,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  that ;  but  the  Rue  Rambu- 
teau  had  already  claimed  this  glorious 
title ;  so  the  Rue  Royale  had  to  make 
shift  with  that  of  the  Rue  de  la  Re- 
volution. But  now  came  a^n  another 
prior  claim ;  and  the  ex -Rue  Royale 
was  again  despoiled.  Now  it  has  no 
name  at  all :  and  the  poor  individual 
in  question,  as  far  as  his  direction 
goes,  might  as  well  live  in  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra. 

But  to  return  to  the  outward  aspect 
of  republican  Paris. 

Hark  I  what  a  noise  of  awkward 
drumming !  and  see  I  a  host  of  men 
of  the  lower  classes  comes  pouring 
down  the  street,  in  hundreds — ^nay, 
in  thousands.  Several  banners  are 
borne  among  them :  they  shout  *^  Vive 
la  Republi^r^  and  sing  with  that 
utter  bold  disregard  of  time,  which, 
the  French  themselves  would  tell  you, 
is  peculiar  only  to  supposed  unmu- 
sical England.  The  Marseillaise  or 
the  now  so  popular  Maurir  pour  la 
Patrie^  or  the  Ca  ira  of  fearful  me- 
mory ;  and  interlard  their  discor- 
dant efforts  at  chorus  with  screams  of 
"a  bos  les  aristocrates !^^  Scarcely 
has  the  horde  rushed  past  you,  than 
there  comes  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  your  brain  whirls 
with  the  unceasing  throngs.  Now  it 
is  a  troop  of  women,  banners  also  at 
their  head  ;  now  again  a  long  line  of 
more  orderly,  and  better  dressed  men ; 
but  they  cry  "  Vive  le  Gouvemement 
ProvisoireP^  Now  again  a  band  of 
rufSan  fellows,  with  the  howl  of  *^  h 
bos  Us  riches  r^  They  cross  your 
path  at  every  step,  these  marching 
bands.  Sometimes  they  are  deputa- 
tions of  all  the  different  trades,  or 
subdivisions  of  peculiar  branches  of 
handiwork — tailors,  joiners,  scaven- 
gers, paviours,  sign-painters,  wet- 
nurses,  cooks,  and  so  forth,  as  far  as 
the  imagination  or  the  memory  can 
reach  in  enumeration,  andstUlfnrther ; 


and  they  are  all  streaming  to  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  to  harangue  the  Pro- 
visional Government  on  their  several 
rights  and  wrongs,  desires  and  de- 
mands. Sometimes  they  are  mere 
bands  promenading  for  the  sake  of 
promenading,  screeching  for  the  sake 
of  screeching,  and  makinff  demonstra- 
tions, because  whatever  is  theatrical^ 
whatever  smacks  of  show  and  parade, 
whatever  gives  them  the  opportunity 
of  exhibition,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
admiration,  is  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  people ;  or  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  will  not  work, 
although  the  Government  pays  them 
daily  with  the  country's  money.  Now 
comes  a  troop  of  would-be  Hungarian 
patriots,  in  their  national  dress,  their 
attiku,  pelisses,  braided  pantaloons, 
singing  a  national  hymn — somewhat 
better  than  the  French,  by  the  way — 
flaring  about  banners,  and  gettmg 
up  aU  sorts  of  Quixotic  theatrical 
manifestations,  lowering  their  banners 
in  mere  sport,  flourishing  them 
upon  others,  and  calling  upon  the 
manes  of  several  of  tiie  ^^  victims  of 
liberty  murdered  in  their  country's 
cause."  These  are  specimens  of  uie 
Hungarian  nation  of  the  frantic  de- 
scription, who,  after  carrying  felici- 
tations to  the  Provisional  Government 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  are  now 
parading  the  streets  to  show  them- 
selves off*.  Now  comes  again  a  long 
troop  of  young  fellows  in  light-coloured 
blouses,  bound  with  lacquered  leather 
belts  around  their  waists :  they  have 
broad  white  beavers  on  their  heads, 
mounted  by  black,  red,  and  yellow 
cocks'  feathers ;  and  they  bear  ban- 
ners of  black,  red,  and  gold — a  more 
picturesque  throng  than  those  you 
usually  meet.  The  colours  are  the 
colours  of  the  Crerman  nationallQr: 
the  young  men  are  German  patriots. 
Poor  deluded  young  fellows!  their 
minds  have  been  excited  by  design- 
ing men ;  and  they  are  about  to  march 
oft'  to  Germany  ^*to  conquer  the 
liberties  of  the  German  republic,'^ 
expecting  that  all  Germany  is  to  rise 
again  at  their  puny  call,  and  at  the 
sound  of  that  magical  name  *^  repub- 
lic." They  have  been  begging  for 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  money,  of 
all  Paris;  and  now,  with  the  slender 
succonr  they  have  obtained,  thegr  go 
to  meet  theur  fittes. 
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But  now  comes  a  fi*esh  marching 
mass  of  many  thousands,  with  tho 
usual  accompanying  drams  and  ban- 
ners :  thei*e  are  women  and  children 
among  the  throng — if  children  still 
there  be  in  France,  when  every  urchin 
fancies  himself  a  man.  They  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  tho  others 
by  the  tall  bare  poplar  sU^ns  they 
bear.  These  are  great  poetically  and 
symbolically-minded  patriots  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  ai^e  bent  on  plant- 
ing trees  of  liberty  all  over  Paris. 
They  prot^jst  that  they  are  fully  earn- 
ing the  pay  the  country  gives  them, 
by  enacting  these  wonderM  feats  for 
the  country's  good.  Their  delegates 
knock  at  house-doors,  and  thrust 
themselves  into  private  dwellings,  to 
beg — no  I  to  dennrnd  contributions 
for  the  celebration  of  their  ye/e ;  and 
these  republican  fetes  are  of  every 
day  and  eveiy  hour.  The  ancient 
habitue  of  Paris  will  not  find  his 
capital  much  embellished  by  the  as- 
pect of  these  tall  unsightly  bare  stems 
erected  at  every  comer,  on  every 
square,  on  every  vacant  space  of 
ground,  although  they  be  all  behung 
with  banners,  and  garlands,  and  tri- 
color streamers.  Let  us  follow  some 
of  these  immense  gangs.  In  some 
instances  they  have  got  a  priest 
among  them  to  bless  their  patriotic 
Jete:  and  the  poor  ecclesiastic  is 
dragged  along  with  them,  oft-times 
pale  and  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
the  unusual  ceremony  he  is  thus  vio- 
lently called  upon  to  perform.  Now 
again  they  summon  the  whole  clergy 
of  some  rich  parish  church  to  come 
forth  in  cope  and  stole,  and  with 
incense  and  banner,  and  all  the  hund- 
red other  rich  accessories  of  the  iwmp 
of  Catholic  ceremony,  to  bestow  the 
blessing  on  these  naked  emblems  of 
a  countr}''8  naked  liberties,  and  pro- 
nounce a  political  sermon,  felicitating 
France  on  the  awakening  glories  of 
tho  republic,  established  by  divine 
Providence  and  a  i>ooi)le's  might, 
before  the  poor  ragged  i)ole.  Some- 
times again  they  come,  fresh  with 
triumphs,  from  the  Hotel  de  ViUe, 
where  they  have  constrained  one  or 
more  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional (Government  to  accompany 
them — some  of  them  nothing  loth, 
when  popular  demonstrations  are  to 
theatrically  made — and  to  give 


vent  to  wonderful  speeches,  flattering 
to  this  people,  ^^  si  ffrcmdy  si  magna" 
nime,  sigenereux^  si  beau  r  &c.  &C.,  as 
before,  as  every  day,  as  in  every  word 
they  arc  to  hear ;  all  which  flattering 
words  teach  them  how  their  excel- 
lence is  ill  recompensed,  and  how  it 
ought  to  exact  still  more.  They  are 
now  at  work  with  more  or  less  of  this 
pomp,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  greater 
or  leiaser  concourse  of  spe^tors. 
llie  pavement  is  torn  up :  a  hole  is 
dug  in  the  street ;  the  tree  is  planted, 
pulled  up  to  its  elevation,  firmly  fixed 
in  the  ground — although,  by  the  way, 
in  many  instances,  the  poor  tree  oi 
liberty  looks  in  a  very  tottering  state — 
and  the  havock  committed  in  the 
pavement  more  or  less  repured.  The 
acdamation  is  ^at :  shouts,  shrikes, 
cries  rend  the  aur :  the  religious  bene- 
diction is  over:  the  priests  hurry 
away  as  quietly  as  they  can:  the 
members  of  the  Grovemment  retreat, 
escorted  by  a  deputation  of  dele- 
gates, after  an  oration :  and  now  tho 
ManeiUaise^  or  the  Mbmrir  pour  la 
Patrie,  are  again  screeched  in  dis- 
cordant chorus,  amidst  the  incessant 
firing  off  of  guns.  All  day  the  tumult 
lasts  throug£>at  the  dty :  to  a  late 
hour  of  night  the  firing  in  the  air 
is  incessant.  A  barricaded  stones  and 
poles  is  erected  round  the  precious 
emblem  of  Ubeity :  the  surrounding 
houses  are  constrained  by  threats  d 
window-breaking  to  illnminate  in 
honour  of  King-People:  pitch  fiires are 
bright  at  each  corner  of  the  barricade : 
and  patriotic  boys,  who  devote  them- 
selves for  their  country's  wc«l,  are 
posted,  with  muskets  on  arm,  to  do 
sentry-duty  all  night  round  the  tree— 
lest  any  audacious  enemy  of  the 
country  should  compromise  the  safetr 
of  the  republic  by  attempting  to  pnu 
down  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
its  emblems  that  now  disfigure  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Again,  w£>  would 
recognise  his  old  Paris  in  these  strange 
scenes,  or  in  the  night  pictures,  thus 
faintly  sketched,  which  meet  his  eye 
at  every  turn  ?  When  these  migh^ 
deeds  for  a  countrr's  welfare  and  ^oir 
shall  come  to  end — whsa.  Paris  shall 
have  been  all  so  beplanted  that  it 
will  resemble  a  naked  forest,  what 
great  feats  to  prove  their  seal  in  be- 
half of  Kepublican  France  will  th^ 
next  invent  ?    ''  Qui  viora  vemC^  is  ft 
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favonrite  French  proverb.  Heavea 
grant  that  it  be  not  reversed,  and  that 
* '  qui  verra  ne  vivra  pas  /  " 

Bat  see !  they  have  ahready  invented 
another  great  patriotic  amnsement, 
Whence  come  those  discordant  bowl- 
ings ?  A  band  of  fellows  is  msbing 
up  and  down  the  Boulevards,  dragging 
along  a  bust  of  the  ex- King,  by  means 
of  a  rope  round  its  neck;  they  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  label,  *^  Louis  Philippe 
a  la  lantemer^  See  I  what  a  frantic 
delight  they  express  in  their  school- 
boy amusement.  How  wonderfully 
their  ferocious  faces  picture  forth 
^^the  gi*and,  the  generous,  the  mag- 
nanimous, the  beautiful  I  ^*  They 
flourish  sticks  about  at  carriage 
windows,  with  the  cry  of  "  a  bas  Us 
liches !  a  bas  les  aristoarUes  P^  and 
they  forcibly  turn  such  equipages  out 
of  their  royal  way,  if  their  path  be 
crossed  by  adventurous  coachmen. 
But  as  yet  they  do  no  real  harm ;  and 
the  pacific  majority  is  hopeful  in  its 
force  to  restrain,  if  the  time  for  re- 
straint should  come. 

Now  again  comes  pouring  down 
from  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St  Denis, 
another  host  of  men,  women,  and 
<;hildrcn,  howling  the  "  Ca  Ira.^^  They 
have  got  a  great  placard  among  them, 
declaring,  that  if  their  landlords  do 
not  remit  to  them  their  rents,  for  two 
quarters  at  least,  they  will  bum  down 
their  masters'  houses  over  their  heads: 
and,  unobstnicted,  this  screeching 
mob  invades  the  streets.  But  this  is 
rather  too  much,  even  amidst  the 
license  due  to  King  People  in  Re- 
publican Paris.  To-morrow  wUl  be 
posted  on  the  wall^  of  the  capital,  a 
notice  from  the  Prefet  de  Police, 
appealing  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
mob  not  to  bum  houses,  and  contain- 
ing a  half- concealed  nnder-carrent, 
but  an  under-current  only,  of  threat. 

Now  again  you  may  be  witness  to 
a  grotesque  scene  of  a  high  revolu- 
tionary tone.  We  are  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  Paris — the  colleges^  as  they  are 
termed.  Suddenly  the  street  is  in- 
vaded by  several  hundred  boys  :  they 
msh  along  uttering  hideous  vocifera- 
tions ;  before  them  flies  a  weU-dressed 
middle-aged  man :  he  flies  as  if  for 
bis  life,  and  is  pursued  by  showers  of 
stones  from  the  young  revolutionary 
insurgents.    This  flying  man,  these 


screaming  and  pursuing  children — 
what  a  lesson  there  is  in  it !  Let  as 
catch  hold  of  one  of  the  littie  uichins, 
and  ask  what  all  the  uproar  means. 
He  tells  ufl  that  the  object  of  all  his 
schoolboy  hate,  is  a  tyrant — a  tyrant 
like  Louis  Philippe;  and  that,  like 
Louis  Philippe,  they  are  driving  him 
forth  with  sccmi.  *^What  has  he 
done  then?"  we  ask.  ^^He  was  too 
strict,"  is  the  only  reply;  and  Oft 
rushes  again  the  young  revolutionist 
to  join  in  the  general  pursuit,  with  a 
big  oath,  and  the  cry  of  ^'  Vioe  la 
RepubUque!  alas  les  tyransP* 

Now  again,  late  in  tlie  evenfaig, 
hurries  past  a  detachment  of  National 
Guards.  We  ask,  what  now  is  afloat 
in  a  city  where  every  day  something 
new  and  startling  crosses  our  lilEe's 
path.  We  are  told  that  the  citizen 
troops  are  hastening  to  tJie  rescue  of 
a  newspaper  editor,  who  has  ventored 
to  write  articles  in  oppodtion  to  the 
Government.  His  bouse  is  being 
stormed  by  an  angry  and  exdted 
mob;  they  threaten  to  break  his 
presses,  if  not  bum  the  whole  estab- 
liahment.  In  vain  he  meets  the  nM)b 
with  courage,  and  asserts  the  right  of 
that  ^^  liberty  of  opinion^ "  whica  the 
republic  has  proclaimed  as  one  of  its 
first  benefits.  He  is  not  listened  to. 
Wliat  is  liberty  of  opuuon,  or  any 
liberty,  in  the  sense  of  a  mob,  com- 
pared with  its  own  liberty  of  doing 
what  it  Usteth  ?  They  advance  upon 
the  house  with  threatening  gesture — 
they  pour  in:  the  National  Guarda 
arrive,  and  a  scuffle  ensues.  With 
difficulty  the  mob  is  driven  back,  and 
sentinels  are  posted.  But  now  the 
crowds,  in  the  dim  night,  grow  thicker 
on  the  Boulevards  than  ever;  and 
violent  declamation  is  still  heard 
from  the  midst  against  the  man  who, 
whatever  be  his  real  ends  and  aims, 
has  the  courage  to  assert  an  opinion 
contrary  to  tiie  mass.  Partisans 
there  are,  for  and  against :  and  hi^ 
words  arise,  and  threats  are  a^ain 
proffered :  and  along  the  damp  mght 
air  comes  ever  the  murmur  of  many 
angry  voices  flEur  and  near:  and  the 
rumour  ceases  not,  the  crowd  dispeise 
not.  And  in  the  distracted  dtr. 
where  was  firing,  and  shout  i  I 
singing,  and  dmnmiing,  all  day,  m 
is  stUl  the  agitatioA  and 
long  and  late  into  the  nigkir. 
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Bnt  let  ns  take  a  turn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
seat  of  the  Government ;  other  fresh 
scenes  will  there  me<Jt  our  eyes. 

Daily  and  hourly  pour  up  into  the 
open  space  before  the  fine  old  building, 
such  troops  of  drumming,  banner-bear- 
ing men  and  women  as  have  been 
before  described.  Sometimes  they  are 
deputations  from  the  various  trades,  full 
of  all  sorts  of  grievances,  for  which 
the  members  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
onimcnt  are  expected  to  find  imme- 
diate remedy; — sometimes  they  are 
bands  of  workmen,  all  couching,  under 
different  expressions,  the  demand  for 
much  pay  and  little  work ; — sometimes 
they  bear  addresses  from  various 
nations  all  speaking  in  the  name  of 
their  country,  which  probably  would 
disavow  them ; — sometimes  they  are 
delegates  from  the  thousand  and  one 
clubs  of  Paris,  who  all  choose  to  lay 
their  resolutions,  however  frantic  and 
impracticable  they  may  be,  before  the 
GoveiTiment,  and  expect  to  impose 
upon  it  their  distracted  will ; — some- 
times they  are  a  body  of  individuals, 
who  have  got  some  fancy  for  a  remedy 
of  the  financial  crisis,  which,  of  course, 
unless  it  would  offend  them  bitterly,  the 
Government  is  expected  forthwith  to 
adopt.  Deputations,  addresses,  coun- 
sels, demands,  exactions, — they  must 
allbe  admitted,  they  must  nil  be^heard, 
they  must  all  receive  flattering  pro- 
mises, that  probably  never  will,  and 
never  can  be  fulfilled.  Seel  they  come 
streaming  up  from  all  sides,  from 
streets  and  quays,  in  noisy  inundat- 
ing floods;  and  now  the  streams 
mingle  and  roar  together,  and  struggle 
for  precedence.  Generally,  delegates 
are  despatched  to  obtain  audiences  of 
the  pereecuted  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; but  sometimes,  again,  some 
tired  minister  or  other  is  forced  to 
appear  in  front,  and  harangue  their 
importunate  petitioners,  amidst  cries 
of  "  Vive  la  liepublique  V^  For  those 
who  dwell  upon  this  place^  Paris 
must  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant revolution.  The  noise,  the 
tumult,  the  drumming,  the  shouting, 
the  marching  and  the  countermarch- 
ing, never  cease  for  a  moment. 

See  I  to-day  there  is  a  tumult  be- 
fore the  facade  of  the  old  building. 
Battalions  of  National  Guards  have 
marched  up,  without  arms,  to  protest 


against  a  despotic  and  aiiiitniy 
ordinance  of  an  ambitious  and  red:- 
less  minister.  They  bring  np  their 
petition  as  thousands  of  other  depa- 
tations  have  brought  np  theirs ;  the 
square  is  filled  for  the  moat  part  witk 
long  militarv'looking  lines  of  tlidr 
uniforms.  But  in  a  sudden,  they 
have  come  to  a  check.  Before  tlM 
long  facade  of  the  line  of  building, 
are  posted  bodies  of  armed  men,  of 
the  lower  classes,  with  muskets 
charged  and  bayonets  fixed.  The 
demonstration  of  the  National  Guards, 
who  dare  to  murmur  at  the  will  of 
their  governors,  spite  of  the  procla- 
mation of  the  reign  of  liberty,  is  not 
to  be  received.  Anger  and  indigna- 
tion is  on  the  faces  of  all  the  dtixen- 
soldiers;  their  feelings  are  excited; 
they  cry,  "  down  with"  the  obnoxious 
minister ;  they  are  met  by  cries  from 
the  armed  people,  of  **  down  with  the 
National  Guards!  down  with  the 
aiistocrats!"  The  middling  classes 
are  now  considered,  then,  as  the 
aristocrats  of  the  day ;  and  the 
people  treat  them,  as  they  liave 
treated,  in  days  ^ne  by,  the  titled 
noblesse — as  enemies  1  But  now  they 
advance  in  rank  and  file,  determined 
to  force  an  entrance  to  Uie  GoTem- 
ment  palace :  and  the  people  <^p080 
them  with  pointed  bayonets;  and 
drive  them  back ;  disperse  them  like 
sheep ;  pursue  them  down  the  quays ; 
and  the  unarmed  mob,  collected  in 
countless  crowds  around,  joins  in  the 
cry  of  *^down  with  the  National 
Guards !''  The  National  Guards  are 
vanquished.  They  were  considered 
in  the  revolntionaiy  days  of  combat 
as  the  heroes,  and  allies,  and  de- 
fenders of  the  people.  Only  a  few 
weeks  are  gone  by  since  then ;  and  they, 
in  turn,  are  overthrown  in  a  bloodless 
revolution.  Theur  prestige  is  lost  for 
ever.  The  last  barrier  is  thrown  down 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
classes — the  breakwater  is  swept  away: 
and  when  the  day  of  storm  and  tempest 
shall  come,  when  the  angiy  waters 
shall  rise,  when  the  inundation  shall 
sweep  on  and  on  in  tumultuous  tide, 
what  shall  there  be  now  to  oppose  it? 
On  the  morrow,  what  a  scene! 
From  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing, bands  of  hundreds  and  of  thou* 
sands,  in  marching  order,  have  poured 
down  upon  Paris  from  all  the  suburbs. 
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From  north,  Koutb,  east,  and  west,  comes.    Tho  long  line,  fire  abroftst— 

they  have  come  ia  countless  hordes  there  are  nearly  two  hunilredthoasaiid 

into  the  central  streets  and  squares  of  in  this  great  army — stretcliea  on  and 

the  capital.     Along  the  Boolerards,  on,  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other 

from  the  Bastile,  from  the  heights  of  of  the  immense  central  artery  of  the 

Monlmartre,  down  the  avennes  of  tho  capital.    It  cornea,  and  the  chorua  of 

Champs  Elyaees  and  the  qnays— from  tho    ManeiUaiie    rolls    like  thnnder 

beyond  the  water  and  the  Faubonrg  along,  dying  away  bnt  to  bnrst  forth 

St  Martel,  they  have  come,  awooping  again.    Hark !  how  it  peels  along  the 

on  like  so  many  mountain   torrents.  Bonlevards!  It  comes,  and  the  senses 

Every  where  as  tliey  advanced  they  swim  as  the  host  goes  by,  marching 

have  proferred  cries  of  "  Down  with  on,  and  on,  and  on— confusing  the 

the  National  Guai-dsl  down  with  the  sight  with  the  incessant  passing  of 

aristocratsl     down  with    tho  legiti-  such  a  stream  of  living  beings,  and  its 

mists!  down  with  the  enemies  of  the  waving  banners';  deafening  the  ears 

Republic!"     Better  dressed  mea  ia  with  the  menacing  cries  of  "Down 

many  iustancca  have  marshalled  them  with  the  aristocrats  I"    and  the  dis- 

on  their  way ;  and  among  the  inhabi-  cordant  chorossing  of  confused  patri- 

tants  of  Paris   goes  forth  a  murmur,  otic  aonga — for  the  Marseillaise  now 

that  they  have  been  ronsed  to  this  gives  way  to  the  fearful  Ca  Ira.    It 

state  of  tumult  by  the  accolytes  of  tho  comes,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  never 

obnoxious  minister,  with  tho  intention  would  end.     Awful,  indeed,  is  the 

of  overawing  his  coUeagnes  and  dis-  di9p!Byofapenple'sforce,thusexcited 

playing  his  own  power.    And  if,  in  and  inflamed  by  designing  leaders  I 

truth,  they  shout  "  long  live  "  any  At  last  the  mighty  processicin  passed 

one,  it  U  his  name  they  cry :  his  noble-  away,  leaving  consternation  and  idarra 

hearted  and  more  moderate  colleague,  behind  it.    But  think  not  that  Paris 

latelyso  popular,  has  lost  a  people's  resnmesitsusualaspect.    ITiovariona 

favour.    And  now  the  hnndred  tor-  bands  break  up  at  last,  but  they  still 

I'cnts  havo  met  npon  the  qnays,  and  parade  the  streets  in  several  batta- 

befbre  the  Hotel  de  ViUe ;  and  bun-  lions :   and  the  shouting  and  howlhig 

drcds  of  banners  witli  manifold  in-  and  singing  cease  not  during  the  day. 

scriptions  are  waving  in  the  an* ;  and  But  the  night  of  the  same  day  is 

troop 'upon  troop  is  marshalled  into  come,  and  all  ia  not  yet  done.    Not 

some  degree  of  order :   bnt  fearful  is  content  with  its  triumph,  the  people 

the  mass ;  awful  is  tbc  demonstration  demands  that  all  Fans  should  honour 

of  a  people !  And  now  the  members  of  it  with  a  festival,  whether  it  will  or 

the  Government  arc  compelled,  ono  not.     Down  the  Boulevards  come  the 

and  all,  to  come  dotvn  upon  the  ele-  hordes  again,  slowly,  and  pansin^  as 

vated  terrace  before  the  facade  of  the  they  came  on :    fhey  are  chantmg, 

Hotel  de  Ville:  they  are  bohung  with  in  measured  notes,  the  words  "Dei 

tricolor    scarfe,   the  ends    of  which  lampions!  des  lampioTis!"  &midst  the 

stream  with  long  gold  fringes;  their  criesof  "lllaminate,  orwebreak  yonr 

beads  are  bared  before  their  masters  windows  I     Down  with   tho   aristo- 

andlhe  rulers  of  the  laud.    And  now  crats!"      Why  all  Paris  should  be 

thehostof  people  defiles  before  them;  illuminated,  because  it  has  pleased 

and    they  make   speeches,   and  cry  King  People  to  make  a  demonstra- 

"  Vive  la  Republique!  Yivelepeuplel'"  tion,  it  would  be  too  insolent  to  iu- 

And  the  people,  proud  of  its  force,  and  quire.    It  is  a  fancy,  a  caprice — and 

rejoicing  in  its  demonstration,  that  autocrats    will     have    fancies     and 

shows  its  power  over  the  bourgeois,  caprices.   It  is  the  people's  will;  and, 

answers  with  shouts  that  read  the  air.  however  fantastic  or    unreasonable, 

Heavens  I  whataaceaol    This  is  Re-  the  will  must  be  obeyed,    ^^  Des  lam- 

pnblican  Paris,  indeed,  I  trow !  piont!  des  lampiont!"  The  monotonoDB 

Butcomequicklylo thoBonlevards:  chant  is  impressed   upon  the    ears 

the  mighty  mass  has  passed  away  to  with  stunning  force,  until  you  believe 

the  column  of  liberty  in  the  Place  de  that  you  rauat  rotoin  it  in  your  be- 

la  Bastile ;   and  it  will  come  down  wildered  brain  until  your  dying  day. 

the  Boulevards  in  overwhelming  tide.  And  as  they  come  along,  see  how 

exulting  in  its  triumph.    And  now  it  readily  the  will  of  tho  people  ia  obeyed! 
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There  is  no  readiness  so  qnick  as  the 
readiness  of  fear.  Up  and  down,  from 
above  and  from  below,  rigiit  and  left, 
in  long  irregular  lines,  until  the  lines 
of  light  become  more  general  and 
more  regnlar — see  the  iUamination 
bnrsts  forth  from  the  facades  of  all 
the  houses.  Windows  are  rapidly 
opened  t)n  every  side,  in  sixth  stories 
as  on  first  floors,  on  every  terrace,  on 
every  balcony ;  and  lamps,  lanterns, 
candles,  pots  of  grease,  all  flaming,  are 
thrust  out  at  every  one.  Sec !  how 
the  light  darts  up  and  down  like  wild- 
fire, dancing  along  the  houses  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  with  an  increas- 
ing phosphoric  flicker.  You  may 
mark  the  progress  of  the  mob,  as  it 
goes  farther  on  in  dusky  mass,  and  is 
E)8t  to  sight  in  the  gloom,  not  only 
by  the  eternal  monotonous  cry  that 
bids  the  inhabitants  illuminate,  com- 
ing from  the  distance,  but  by  the 
gleaming  track  it  leaves  behind  it  like 
a  gigantic  broad  tail  of  fire.  Presently 
all  the  Boulevards  will  be  brightly 
lighted ;  and  the  gleams  of  the  many 
thousand  i)oints  of  light  will  illuminate 
a  thickly  moving  crowd  of  beings,  that 
look  like  the  uneasy  spirits  of  some 
gloomy  pandemonium.  Fairy -like, 
however,  has  the  magical  illumina- 
tion sprung  forth  at  the  people's  bid- 
ding, and  fairy-like  does  it  flicker  on 
all  sides  in  the  night.  All  the  other 
principal  streets  are  burning  also  on 
either  side,  like  long  bands  of  spangled 
stuff  glittering  in  the  sun.  The  Fau- 
bourg St  Germain,  suspected  of  legiti- 
macy, has  long  since  been  the  flrst  to 
yield  to  threats,  and  demonstrate  at 
its  windows  its  supposed  sympathy 
in  a  people's  triumph;  and  to-morrow 
we  shall  be  told  by  the  republican 
papers,  how  Paris  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  joy — how  all  the  population  strove 
in  zeal,  with  one  accord,  to  Jeter  fe 
peuple  g^nereux  —  how  spontaneous 
was  this  illumination  of  republican 
enthusiasm.  Spontaneous  was  the 
feeling  that  dictated  it,  certainly;  but 
it  was  the  spontaneity  of  fear — the 
fear  of  the  quietly-disposed  in  the  face 
of  a  reckless  and  all-powerful  mob ! 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  glittering 
illuminated  streets. 

What  is  that  unusual  light,  stream- 
ing dimly,  and  in  blurred  rays,  across 
the  damp  night  air,  from  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  of  St  Ilyacinthe,  at- 


tached to  the  churdi  of  the  Assiimp- 
tion  in  the  Rue  St  Honor^  ?  In  such 
a  place,  at  such  an  hour,  it  has  some- 
thing ghastly  and  unearthly  in  its 
nature.  And  hark!  from  witiiiii 
there  comes  a  noise  of  hoarse  mur- 
muring, which  swells  sometimes  sud- 
denly into  discordant  shouts,  thai  are 
almost  groans.  The  impression  con- 
veyed by  both  sigiU  and  sound  is 
little  like  any  that  Paris,  even  on  its 
murkiest  ni^ts,  and  under  its  most 
dismal  veil,  ever  bestofred  on  yon 
before.  The  unwaiy  wanderer  in 
Paris  streets  by  night,  in  seardi  of 
romance,  may  have  had  visions  of 
theft,  assassination,  misery,  crime, 
before  his  eyes,  in  the  dark  silent 
thoroughfares,  but  always  visions  of  a 
most  positive  earthly  nature ;  now  he 
cannot  help  fancying  himself  trans- 
ported into  some  old  town  of  mystic 
Germany,  with  some  fantastic,  mys- 
terious, imearthly,  Hoffmanniflli  deed 
gomg  on  near  him.  Are  the  headless 
dead,  among  the  victims  of  a  prior 
revolution,  risen  from  their  bloody 
vaults,  to  beckon  unto  theur  ghastly 
crew  new  victims  of  another  ?  or  are 
demons  r^oidng  in  that  onoe  sancti- 
fied building,  that  the  reign  of  men's 
most  evil  passions  should  have  begun 
again  in  that  disturbed  and  ferment- 
ing city?  Such  is  the  first  impression 
the  dhn  scene  conveys.  Do  you  ever 
remember  such  in  other  days  ?  Let  us 
follow  those  daric  forms  that  are  ^d- 
ing  across  the  court  of  tiie  chmtsh,  and 
mounting  the  steps  of  Uie  illumined 
chapel.  We  enter;  and  the  scene, 
although  neither  ghastly  nor  demo- 
niac, is  scarcely  less  strange  than  if 
spectres  and  demons  had  animated  the 
interior.  Faintly  fighted  by  a  fisw 
dripping  candles  is  the  long  dis- 
mantled chapel;  and  damp,  £neary, 
ftmer^-looklng,  is  tiie  whole  scene. 
A  dim  crowd,  hi  this  **  darkness 
visible,"  is  fermenting,  thronging, 
strugg^ng,  and  pushing  in  the  aisle. 
At  the  rarther  end,  in  that  vaulted 
semicircle  where  once  stood  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  rises  a  compli- 
cated scaffolding  behung  with  black 
cloth.  With  your  imagination  already 
excited,  3^u  may  flancy  the  dark  con- 
struction a  death-scaffold  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  criminal — it  is  only  the 
death-scaffold  of  the  social  state  id 
France.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
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republican  club.  On  the  highest  plat- 
form, occupying  the  Space  where  was 
the  altar,  sit  president  and  secretaries 
of  the  society — the  new  divinities  of 
the  consecrated  building.  Yes  I  the 
new  divinities ;  for  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  same  right  against 
which  they  dedainied  as  blasphemy 
in  kings — the  "right  divine."  You 
will  not  listen  long  before  they  UHl  you 
so ;  besides,  their  first  maxim  is,  "Xa 
voix  du  peupk  est  ia  vcix  de  DieuJ** 
On  the  lower  platform  bef<»Q  them 
stand  the  orators.  Hark  to  the  doc- 
trines that  they  promulgate  for  the 
subversion  of  ad  existing  cxdet  in  the 
countiy,  amidst  shouts  and  screams, 
and  cries  of  viotent  opporation  some- 
times, but  generally  of  applause.  See  t 
the  haggard,  lanky-haired  repnbitean 
youths,  who  have]shonted  out  all  their 
fury,  give  way  to  a  quiet,  respectable- 
looking  old  man,  whose  grav  hairs 
glimmer  faintly  in  the  candle-light. 
A  feeling  of  greater  cahn  comes  over 
you:  yon  imagine,  after  all  this 
**  sound  and  fury,  signifying  no- 
thing," his  old  h^d  will  poc^  the 
hot,  maddened  blood  of  frantic  boys. 
What  does  he  say? — "Yes,  the  re- 
public is  one  and  indivisible — ^it  is 
more  than  indivisible — it  is  GrOD  1 " 
You  shrink  back  disgusted.  Can 
the  rhapsody  of  republican  fana- 
ticism go  further  ?  Are  these  Chris- 
tian men?  or  are  they  really  evil 
unearthly  beings  in  a  human  form? 
The  confused  scene  around  you  is 
almost  enough  to  make  you  think  so. 
But  real  enough  is  the  eternal  clatter 
of  the  president's  hanmier  on  his  table. 
He  roUs  his  eyes  furiously ;  he  brow- 
beats every  orator  who  may  not  be  of 
his  own  individual  opinion,  and  dares 
to  be  "moderate"  when  he  is  "er- 
a/^e;"  and  when  your  head  aches — 
your  heart  has  ached  long  ago — with 
the  furious  noise  of  the  president's 
hammer,  which  you  expect  every  mo- 
ment to  smash  the  table  to  pieces,  you 
edge  your  way  out  of  the  dark  fer- 
menting crowd,  and  hurry  forth,  glad 
to  breathe  the  purer  air  of  heaven. 

Ferment  there  is  ever  enough  now 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  night :  it 
ceases  not.  There  are  throngs  pour- 
ing in  and  out  of  all  the  various  thou- 
sand -  and  -  one  republican  clubs  of 
Paris,  like  wasps  about  their  nest; 
but  it  is  in  the  dim  night  air,  and  not 


in  the  bright  smilight  of  day— -in  dirty 
coats  and  smocks,  and  not  with  bright 
whigs  and  voriegaied  bodies.  The 
wasp,  too,  stings  only  when  he  Is 
attacked--tlie  repuMican  wasps  seek 
to  attack  that  they  may  sting.  Hie 
alfresco  dubs  also  crowd  the  Boule- 
vairds,  in  the  chance  medley  confusion 
of  all  men  and  all  principles.  But 
see !  there  is  here  again,  in  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  dn  Boole,  a  confasion  of 
a  still  more  eomplicated  nature — H^ 
swsrming  in  and  out  of  the  small  dis- 
trict school-house  Is  erem  more  vim- 
lent  than  is  usuaL  It  is  another 
nightHSK»iie,  such  as  the  <M  AoMtee 
of  Paris  never  witnessed,  certaml^. 
What  is  occuning?  Let  us  crowd  m 
with  the  others.  What  a  scene  of 
frantic  confhsion !  A  crowd  springhoig 
upon  benches,  howUng,  screechmg, 
velluig.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
low  room  is  a  rcdned  gallery,  in  which 
stands,  surrounded  by  his  fijends,  a 
man  dressed  in  a  red  scarf,  with  the 
redcapof  liberty  on  his  head:  he  has 
a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  he  vainly  en- 
d^vovB  to  make  himself  heard  by 
the  excited  crowd.  For  some  time 
you  will  be  unable  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  scene :  at  last  you  disco- 
ver that  an  tdtra  republican,  of  the 
most  inflamed  ideas,  wants  to  estab- 
lish a  Jacobin  club.  A  "Jacobin 
club!"  There  is  terror  in  the  very 
word,  and  in  all  the  fearful  recollec- 
tions it  conveys.  But  here  the  good 
sense  of  the  artisans  and  small  trades- 
people of  the  district  is  against  so 
appalling  a  reminiscence  of  a  fatal 
tune.  "  Down  with  the  bonnet  roiigeP^ 
they  cry.  "  Down  with  the  red  scarf  I 
No  Jacobins!  no  Jacobins!  their 
day  is  gone.  No  terror!"  Thank 
God!  there  is  some  good  sense  stUl 
among  the  people.  "  Down  with  the 
president — away  with  him!"  they 
cry.  He  dof&  at  last  his  blood-red 
Phiygian  cap — ^they  are  not  content : 
he  dofGs  his  blood-red  scarf— they  are 
not  content:  he  lays  aside  his  red 
cravat  —  they  are  not  content : 
the  pike— all— his  very  principles, 
probably,  if  they  would  have  them. 
But  no.  They  make  a  rush  at  last  up 
into  the  "tribune;"  they  drive  the 
would-be  Jacobin  and  his  friends 
down.  In  vaui  a  small  minority  de- 
clares them  all  **  aristocrats  — } 
agents  of  legitunacy  "— I  know 
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what  republican  names  of  reproach. 
The  honest  workmen  thrust  the  party 
forth  from  their  district  school-honse. 
They  escort  these  objects  of  their 
contempt  with  ironical  politeness  to  a 
side-door,  bearing  the  candles  they 
have  seized  from  the  tribune  in  their 
hands.  The  door  is  closed  over  the 
Jacobin  party — a  shout  of  triumph 
resounds.  But  in  the  sti*eet,  before 
the  school,  is  long  a  noisy  throng. 

Sie  good  moon,  although  now  and 
en  obscured  by  passing  clouds, 
shines  kindly  on  it.  She  seems  to 
smile  more  kindly  upon  those  who 
have  done  a  good  deed,  although  a 
deed  of  suppressed  violence,  than  on 
most  of  the  distracted  throngs  she 
illumines  in  her  course  over  the  dis- 
turbed city.  Good  moon !  would  we 
could  accept  thy  augury,  and  hope  for 
holy  calm !  The  scenes  thou  shinest 
upon  cannot  continue  thus,  'tis  true. 
A  change  must  come — a  change  for  the 
better  or  the  worse.  Heaven  grant 
that  our  forebodings  prove  not  true — 
that,  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
fulness  again,  another  month,  thou 
mayest  smile  on  better  order,  on  calmer 
groups  1 


Before  we  part  company,  old  Aa6c- 
tud  of  Paris,  we  must  cast  a  glance 
at  all  the  public  buildings  we  pass. 
On  all—public  offices,  colnnms,  fonn- 
tains,  monuments,  churches,  dis- 
mantled palaces — on  all  alike  flcMis  the 
republican  banner — on  aU  are  painted 
in  broad  characters  the  words,  **  Li- 
berty,     EOALITli,      FRATBBNrri  I  " 

^^  FrcUemitel"  Vain  word,  when  eadi 
man  grows  day  by  day  more  and 
more  bitterly  his  neighbour's  enemy. 
^^  Egalite! "  Vain  word  again,  and 
vain  word  ever,  spite  of  the  efibrts  of 
the  rulers  of  France  to  bring  down  to 
one  level  all  the  intelligence,  the  talent, 
the  feelings,  and  passions  of  human 
nature,  that  Providence,  in  its  holy 
wisdom,  has  made  so  different  and  so 
unequal.  "  Libertil"  Vamest  word 
of  all  I  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
there  is  constraint  in  every  scheme, 
t3Tanny  in  every  tendency,  despotism 
in  every  doctrine. 

But  enough.  We  will  not  begin  to 
discuss  and  speculate  upon  the  desti- 
nies of  France.  All  this  e^etch  woi^d 
strive  to  do,  is  to  convey  an  idea, 
however  vague,  of  the  present  out* 
ward  state  of  Republican  Paris. 
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Tjie  insatiable  spider,  wlio,  after  Palestine  from  the  infidel,  bat  his 
securing  ia  ber  gossamer  meshes  plan  of  campaign  led  first  to  Con- 
arople  store  of  flies  for  the  day's  con-  atantinoplQ.  His  notion  was  to  eeefc 
sumption,  again  repairs,  with  unwar-  at  St  Sopliia'a  mosqae  the  kej  of 
rantable  greed,  to  the  outer  circles  of  Ctirist'a  sepalclire. 
the  delicate  network,  in  q'nest  of  fresh  Whilst  thns  looking  abroad  and 
andsuperfiaousTictims,  mnstnotwon-  meditating  distant  cod qnest,  Charles 
(ler  if,  on  return  to  the  heart  of  the  treated  too  lightly  the  projects  of  a 
citadel,  shefinds  a  rival  Arachnebnsy  prince,  less  celebrated,  but  yonnger 
intbo  larder,  and  either  is  expelled  and  more  cr^y  than  himself,  who  si- 
fi-om  her  own  cobweb,  or  antfers  seri-  lently  wattied  the  progress  of  events, 
onsly  in  ejectuig  the  intruder.  At  and  skilfolly  devised  how  best  he 
t'kk  of  oSend'm^;  his  aJrait-liif;  Lio-  hiiglit  Am\t  advanta;,';!  ft'Oiu  tbom. 
grapher  by  so  base  a  parallel,  nc  Pu'dru  of  Arragon,  who  bad  maiTied 
compare  Cliades  of  Anjon  to  the  Mainfroy'sdaughtor,  Constance,  cher- 
grcedy  spider,  and  think  him  jostiy  iahed  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  the 
jiimiahed  for  hia  rash  cupidity  by  the  Sicilies  ;  and,  ever  since  the  year 
evils  it  entailed.  Thia  French  count,  1279,  ho  had  been  intriguing  with 
who,  although  a  king's  brother,  had  the  chiefs  of  the  Ghibeliinea,  with  a 
no  chauce  of  a  crown  save  through  view  to  an  invasion  of  Charles's 
aggi'essive  conquest,  found  himself,  dominions.  He  spoke  pablicly  of 
whilst  still  in  the  vigonr  of  life,  and  Sicily  as  the  inheritance  of  his  chil- 
Bs  the  result  of  papal  favoui',  great  dren,  and  did  not  dis^molate  his 
good  fortnne,  and  of  his  own  martial  animoaity  to  its  actual  roler.  Whilst 
energy,  sovereign  of  an  extensive  and  Charles  prepared  a  fleet  for  bis  East- 
flourishing  realm.  King  of  Sonthorn  em  expedition,  Don  Pedro  assembled 
Italy,  Protector  of  the  North,  Count  another  in  the  harbonr  of  Portofangos, 
of  Provence,  Vicar  of  Tuscany,  and  kept  it  in  constant  readiness  t* 
Senator  of  Rome,  all-powerful  with  sail,  but  none  knew  whither.  Its 
the  Pope— whose  word  had  then  such  destination  was  suspected,  however, 
weight  that  his  friendship  was  worth  by  some ;  and  the  Pope,  who  enter- 
an  army,  whilst  from  his  malison  tained  no  donbt  concerning  it,  de- 
men  shrunk  as  from  the  dreaded  and  manded  to  know  Pedro's  intentions, 
inextinguishable  fire  of  Greece  —  whilst  Philip  III.  of  France,  at  the 
Charles  of  Anjonwaa  still  unsatbfied.  reqoest  of  his  uncle,  Charles  or 
The  royal  spider  had  cast  his  web  Anjou,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ar- 
iifar ;  it  embraced  wide  possessions,  ragoneao  monarch  to  make  a  similar 
ivith  wliose  enjoyment  ho  might  well  inquiry.  The  answer  given  is  varl- 
Itave  been  content,  whose  administra-  ously  stated  by  the  archives  and 
llim  claimed  hia  undivided  attention,  chrenides  of  the  time,  aa  evasive, 
3iiit  on  theivverge  an  object  glittered  prevaricatory,  and  even  aa  a  dircct- 
JViim  \vhicli  be  could  not  avert  his  falsehood.  It  left  no  donbt  npon 
i-ycs,  whose  acquisition  eugi-ossed  his  Charles's  mind  that  mischief  was 
i>Tcry  thought.  "  'Twas  the  clime  meant  him  by  the  Spaniard.  "  I 
of  the  East,  'twos  the  land  of  the  told  yon,"  be  wrote  to  Philip,  "  that 
Euu,  "  the  gorgeous  and  romantic  the  Arragonese  was  a  contemptible 
region  so  attractive  to  European  con-  wretch."  Unfortunately,  he  carried 
qiiorors.  DoubttesSjCruaadingzealhad  his  contempt  of  his  wily  foe  rather 
some  share  in  his  oriental  cravings ;  too  far ;  he  would  not  believe  that  so 
lint  ambition  was  his  chief  motor,  small  apotentate,  "wnsipe'''J*rin'''i" 
He    was    willing    enough    to  wrest  would  dare  attack  him  in  Italy,  bnt 
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took  for  a  stratcgem  the  avowal  of 
Ills  intentioiirf  tliat  appears  to  have 
escaped  Pedro,  and  thonght  his  views 
were  directed  in  reality  to  Pi*ovence, 
whither  he  aocordingly  despatched 
his  eldest  son.  Meanwhile,  Don 
Pedro  lingered  in  port,  in  hopes  of  an 
insurrection  in  Sicily,  which  John  of 
Procida  and  otiiers  of  his  Sicilian 
adhei-ents  were  fomenting  by  oveiy 
means  in  their  power,  until  his  posi- 
tion became  positively  nntenaUe,  so 
pressed  was  he  with  questions  by 
different  European  powers,  and  even 
by  his  own  great  vassals.  One  of 
these,  a  rico  fiombre,  by  name  the 
Count  of  Pallars,  having  publicly 
asked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Arra- 
gonese  nobility,  the  object  of  his 
voyage,  and  whitlier  it  would  lead, 
Don  Pedro  replied;  "Count,  Icam 
that  if  my  left  hand  knew  what  my 
right  was  about  to  do,  I  would  in- 
stantly cut  it  off."  And  still  ho 
clung  to  the  Catalan  coast,  always 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  but  never 
lifting  an  anchor,  until  the  tidings, 
so  long  and  ardently  desired,  at  last 
reached  his  ear.  They  were  unac- 
companied, however,  by  the  popular 
summons  and  proffered  sceptre  he 
had  sanguinely  and  confidently  anti- 
cipated. But  we  are  outstripping 
events,  and  must  revert  to  the  elo- 
quent opening  of  M.  de  St  Priest's 
fourth  volume. 

*'The  name  of  Sicily  is  illustrious 
in  history.  If  the  reputation  of  a 
people  had  for  sole  foundation  and 
ineasure  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  the  dura- 
tion of  its  influence,  the  Sicilians, 
impoverished  by  continual  revolu- 
tions, decimated  by  sucessive  tyran- 
nies, more  isolated  from  the  general 
progress  by  their  internal  organisa- 
tion, than  from  the  mainland  by  their 
geographical  position,  would'  hold, 
perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
no  more  room  than  their  island  occu- 
pies on  the  map  of  Europe.  But 
they  need  not  fear  oblivion:  they 
liave  known  glory, — and  what  glory 
touches,  though  but  transitorily,  for 
ever  retains  the  mark.  For  indi- 
viduals as  for  nations,  it  suffices  that 
their  lot  be  cast  in  those  rare  and 
splendid  epochs  whose  contract  en- 
nobles every  thing,  wluch  illuminate 
all  things   by  their  brilliancy,  and 


stamp  themselves  indelibly  npon  the 
memory  of  the  remotest  generatidiu. 
Happy  who  then  lives,  for  he  shall 
never  die  !  Vast  kingdoms,  bound- 
less regions,  peopled  by  niuneroas 
races,  powerful  by  materitl  fotoe,  taut 
intellectually  ydigar,  then  yield  is 
dignity  and  grandemr  to  the  least 
nook  of  land,  to  some  petty  penia- 
sula  or  remote  island.  Badk  was 
Greece,  such  also  was  Sicily,  her 
rival,  her  competitor,  and  the  a^lim 
of  her  illustrious  exiles. 

"  In  the  middle  ages  there  wis  no 
vestige  of  the  ancient  Trinacri*— <^ 
that  land  of  art  and  learning,  the 
home  of  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge— of  that  politic  and  war- 
like  power  which  yielded  to  Booe 
and  Carthage  only  when  she  had 
made  them  dearly  pay  a  long^dia- 
puted  vlctory^-of  that  »cily,  in  short, 
which  Plato  taught  and  TimoleoB 
governed — ^which  Archimedee  defend- 
ed and  Theocritus  sang.  Fonneriy 
the  whole  island  was  ooveved  witb 
cities.  In  the  thirteenth  oentuy, 
most  of  these  had  disappeared.  Agn- 
gentum  could  boast  bat  Hie  nnns  of 
its  colossus  and  temples.  Syncne 
still  retained  some  shadow  of  past 
greatness :  she  was  not  yet  redaced, 
as  now,  to  the  quarries  whenoe  she 
sprung ;  she  had  not  yet  become  lees 
than  a  ruin ;  but  her  ^lendonr  was 
extinct.  Catania,  overthrown  hy 
earthquakes,  found  it  difficnlt  again  to 
rise.  Nevertheless  other  Sicilian  towns 
preserved  their  importance,  and  Chris- 
tendom could  not  boast  cities  hand- 
somer and  more  popoloos  —  more 
abounding  in  wealth  and  embeHiihed 
by  monuments  —  than  commercial 
Messina  and  kingly  Palermo." 

These  two  cities  were  at  the  time 
referred  to  the  abode  of  Inxniy  and 
pleasnre.  Messina,  at  once  the  mar- 
ket and  the  arsenal  of  the  island, 
^^portus  et porta  5u:a/t«,"  as  Chariea 
of  Anjon  called  it,-  was  the  principal 
posting  -  house  npon  the  road  tnm 
Europe  to  Asia,  and  was  enriched  l^ 
the  constant  passage  of  pilgrims  and 
crusaders.  Sum]>tuary  laws  were 
deemed  necessary  to  repress  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  population  whose 
women  wore  raiment  of  silk,  then 
more  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
with  tiaras  upon  their  heads,  en- 
cnisted  with  pearls   and  diamonda 
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and  other  precious  stouea.    Asia  nnd  who  etrivea  earaeetlj,  but  oot  vciy 

Europe  were  tliere  united  ;  Catholics  saccesefuUy,  to  vindicate  the  momor; 

und  Mui^sulmana  lived  side  by  side  in  of  hia  conntryioea  of  tbe  tliirteentfa 

peace  and  amity.     In  the  streets,  the  centnry,  is  stili  too  veracious  a  hiato- 

Arab'a  burnous  and  the  tnrban  of  the  lian  not  to  admit  that  they  treated 

Moor  moved  side  by  side  if  ith  priestly  with  shameful  insolence  and  rudenees 

robe  and  cowl  of  monk.    The  plea-  a  people  whom  the  kindest  treatment 

surcs  there  in  vogue  were  no  luiger  wonld  with  difficulty  have  induced  to 

the  simple  and  innocent  ones  vaunted  locA;  kindly  upon   their  eoiiqneroTS. 

by  Virgil  and  Tbeocritas.    It  was  a  He  is  paiufally  anxiomi  to  make  ont 

hotbed  of  debauchery,  fi-equented  by  a  £,""■!                                            ln' 

pirates,  gamblers,  and  conrtes&UE — a  "Ipihi  .                                            Iiis 

mart  of  commerce,  whither  traders  of    tijiic-.l     im    - i-   ■  ■  W'''.-      i   his 

all  nations  repaired.  Palermo,  on  the  eatiafacliuu,  ihiit  he  it  luin  to  tiirow- 
otherhand,  was  the  residence  of  kings,  himself  on  the  mercy  of  hia  readera. 
The  N'ormans  established  there  the  by  asldng  the  rather  iUogicat  irnea- 
aeat  of  their  power,  inhabiting  it  con-  tion,  whether  the  crime  of  a  few  indi- 
stantly  ;  and  although  the  wandering  viduals  is  to  be  imputed  to  a  ualiain, 
life  of  Frederick  of  Swabia  denied  him  or  eiien  to  a  part  of  a  imtion  f  Then 
a  fixed  abode,  he  loved  Palermo  the  he  ennmeratw  some  of  the  grievances 
Happy,  and  dwelt  there  whenever  wluch  brought  on  the  massacre  known 
able.  Veiy  ditferent  were  the  predi-  as  the  Vespers.  "  It  is  ccriam,"  he 
lections  of  Charles  of  Anjon.  He  dip-  says,  "that  Charles  of  Anjon,  not  by 
liked  Sidly  as  much  as  he  loved  himacU',  but  by  military  chi^,  to 
Naples.  By  an  effect,  perhaps,  of  whom  he  abandoned  himself  without 
that  love  of  contrast  often  found  reserve,  abased  of  the  means  neces- 
iniplanted  in  the  human  breast,  his  sat?  to  retiun  in  subjection  a  people 
stem  and  sombre  gaze  took  pleasure  hostile  to  his  cause,  and  wliom  that 
in  the  bright  and  joyous  scenery  of  very  excess  of  oppresalwi  migiit  drive 
his  continental  dominions,  which  it  to  shake  off  an  iron  yoke.  He  abused 
could  not  derive  from  the  mora  sad  of  the  feudal  prerogative  which  gave 
and  serious  beauties  of  the  opposite  himright  of  conti-oiling  the  marriages 
Island.  Moreover,  he  held  the  ^d-  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  by  oom- 
liaus  disaffected  to  his  rule,  and  his  pelling  rich  heiresses  to  marry  his 
hand  was  heavy  upon  them.  Heavier  Provencal  adherents,  or  by  retaining 
still,  doubtless,  were  those  of  his  hi  forced  celibacy  noble  damsels 
del^atea  and  officers,  who  presomed  whose  iaheritancGthD  royal  nccheqiioT 
upon  his  known  dislikb,  and  upon  his  coveted."  This  is  pretty  well  fbr  a 
]>rooccupation  with  schemes  of  foreign  Itegioning,  and  enough  to  stir  the  bile 
aggrawUsement,  to  exceed  the  mea-  of  a  more  patient  race  Ihon  the  Sici- 
aiire  of  oppression  he  prescribed  and  liaus,  even  in  an  age  when  such  acts 
iiuthorised.  A  very  different  course  of  feudal  tyranny  were  less  startling 
should  liavc  been  adopted  with  a  luid  odious  than  tlicy  now  wonla 
nation  already  abundantly  prepared  seem.  But  this  ia  merelv  the  first 
to  detest  their  French  masters.  The  item.  Charles  also  abused  of  on  old 
iintagoiiism  of  character  was  al<»ie  law  that  existed  Irath  in  Stdly  and 
sufiicient  cansc  for  mutual  aversion.  Spain,  and  which  has  been  but  re- 
Tlierc  was  no  point  of  sympathy  ceotly  abolished  in  the  latter  country, 
iiotween  concinerors  and  conquered —  The  law  of  the  Tnesta  gave  the  sheep 
iiothiug  that  coidd  lead  to  friendly  of  the  royal  domain  right  of  range  of 
amalgamation.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  pastures  in  the  country,  ne 
resciTC,  dissimulation,  silence ;  on  matter  who  the  proprietors.  ^Vith 
the  other,  an  indiscreet  franlmesB,  this  vexatious  privilege  Charles  corn- 
vivacity,  and  noise.  On  both  sides,  blned  exorbitant  monopolies.  He 
!i  strong  attachment  to  their  native  compelled  the  rich  landholders  to 
euunCry,  and  conviction  of  its  snpe-  take  on  lease  his  horees,  flocks,  cattle, 
riority  over  all  others — a  strong  pai'-  bees,  nnd  frnit-trees,  and  to  account 
liality  for  its  language,  nsages,  and  to  Mm  for  them  every  year  at  a  fixed 
wistoma — a  sincere  contempt  for  all  rale,  even  when  disease  decimated 
liifferiug  &om  them.    li.  de  St  PiioK,  tbo   animals,  and   the   sii'occo  hnd 
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withered  and  uprooted  the  trees  and 
plants.  And  nothing  was  less  rare, 
M.  de  St  Priest  acknowledges,  than 
the  pei*sonal  ill-treatment  of  those 
who  delayed  to  pay  the  impost,  often 
twice  levied  upon  the  same  persons, 
under  pretence  of  chastising  their 
unwillingness.  Imprisonment,  con- 
fiscation, and  the  bastinado,  punished 
their  indigence.  Tlie  nefarious  tricks 
played  with  the  currency  completed 
the  measure  of  misery  poured  out 
upon  the  unhappy  Sicilians.  Like 
Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  and  most  of 
the  potentates  of  the  period,  Charles 
coined  pieces  of  money  with  much 
alloy,  which  he  named,  after  himself, 
Carlini  cToro^  and  exchanged  them 
by  force  against  the  augustales,  an 
imperial  coinage  of  the  purest  gold. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  against 
such  t}Tanny  and  abuse,  but  it 
reached  not  the  arrogant  cars  of  the 
Beaumonts,  the  Morhiers,  and  other 
haughty  Frenchmen  who  successively 
governed  Sicily.  The  Bishop  of  Patti 
and  brother  John  of  Messina,  com- 
plained to  the  Pope  in  presence  of 
Charles  himself.  Tlie  king  heard 
them  in  silence,  but,  after  the  ponti- 
fical audience,  he  had  his  accusers 
seized.  Brother  John  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  the  bishop  only 
45scaped  prison  by  flight. 

Besides  the  heavy  griefs  above 
•stated,  other  grounds  of  complaint, 
more  or  less  valid,  were  alleged 
against  Charles  I.  Amongst  these, 
he  was  accused  of  persecuting  high- 
waymen and  banditti  with  overmuch 
rigour.  The  nations  of  southern 
Europe  have  ever  had  a  sneaking  ten- 
derness for  the  knights  of  the  road. 
He  was  also  reproached  with  the  abo- 
lition of  certain  dues,  unjustly  exacted 
in  the  ports  of  Patti,  Cefalu,  and  Ca- 
tania, by  the  bishops  of  those  towns. 
M.  de  St  Priest  brands  the  Sicilians  as 
barbarians  for  thus  quarrelling  with 
their  own  advantage.  But  it  is  a  fair 
query  how  far  Charles  made  the  di- 
minution of  episcopal  exactions  a  pre- 
text for  the  increase  of  royal  ofies,  and 
whether  the  draconic  system  adopted 
for  the  repression  of  evil-doers,  may 
not  have  been  occasionally  availed  of 
for  the  oppression  of  the  innocent. 
Then  the  Sicilian  nobles,  lovers  of 
pomp,  show,  and  external  distinctions, 
grumbled  at  the  absence  of  a  court ; 


and  this  was  in  fact  so  weighty  a 
grievance,  that  its  removal  mi^t  per- 
haps have  saved  Sicily  for  Charlea,  or 
at  any  rate  have  retiurded  the  reri)!!, 
and  given  him  time  to  prosecute  his 
designs  on  the  East.  Palermo  might 
have  been  conciliated  by  sending  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  to  live  there.  A 
gay  court,  and  the  snbstitntion  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne  for  obscnre  and  de- 
tested governors,  would  have  made  all 
the  diffei*ence.  Charles  did  not  think 
of  this,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great 
affection  for  his  eldest  son,  **  a  prince 
of  monkish  piety,  timid  and  reeble, 
although  brave ;  a  dull  and  pale  copy 
of  his  imcle  Louis  IX.,  and  whose 
faults  and  virtues  were  not  altogether 
of  a  nature  to  obtain  his  father's  sym- 
pathy. When  speaking  of  the  Prince 
of  Salerno,  the  King  of  Naples  some- 
times called  him  *  That  Priest  I '  " 
The  strongest  motive  of  discontent, 
however,  the  most  real,  and  which 
placed  the  nobility  and  higher  classes 
amount  the  foremost  of  the  disaffected, 
was  the  bestowal  of  all  public  offices 
upon  foreigners.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  Charies  had  left  to  Neapoli- 
tans and  Sicilians  all  fiscal  and  judicial 
posts,  lucrative  to  the  holders  and  pro- 
ductive to  him  ;  the  strangers  who 
accompanied  him,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  would  not  have  known  how 
to  squeeze  it  properly,  as  did  Glezzo- 
lino  deUa  Marra,  Alaimo  de  Lentini, 
Francesco  Loffredo,  and  other  natives. 
In  these  he  repos^  confidence,  and, 
even  after  the  defeat  of  Conradln,  he 
still  left  Sicilians  in  the  places  of 
Maestri  razionaU^  Seffreii,  Uuidizieri^ 
&c.  But  about  1278,  we  find  Italian 
names  disappearing  fh)m  the  list,  and 
replaced  almost  entirely  by  those  of 
Provencals  and  Frenchmen.  At  that 
date  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dean 
sweep  made  of  the  aborigines.  Such 
a  measure  was  sure  to  cause  prodi- 
gious dissatisfaction  and  hatred  to  the 
government.  Those  who  depended  on 
their  places  were  reduced  to  beggary, 
and  those  who  had  private  fortunes 
regretted  a  state  of  things  which 
swelled  these,  besides  givmg  them 
influence  and  power. 

To  the  latter  dass  bdonged  Alaimo 
de  Lentini,  one  of  the  ridiest  and  best 
bom  of  the  Sicilian  barons,  possessed 
of  great  political  and  militaiy  talents. 
He  had  served  Mahifiroy,  hisid  qnar- 
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relied  with  aud  been  proscribed  by  generally  accredited  of  the  immediate 
him,  and  then,  capoasing  the  interesta  caoee  of  the  massacre,  Damely,  an  ia- 
of  Charles,  had  shoivn  himself  aa  im-  snlt  offered  to  a  bride  of  high  birth, 
placable  persecutor  of  bis  coantrymen.  The  spirit  of  exaggerated  nationality. 
His  good  qualities  were  frequently  apparent  in  thia  part  of  his  book,  sti- 
clouded  and  neutralised  by  his  vcHa-  mulates  his  iugennitj  to  some  curious 
tility  andcviipasswna;  his  life  wasa  hypotbeaes.  It  is  a  French  fail- 
mingled  yam  of  noble  actions  and  fre-  ing,  iroin  wbicli  the  beat  aud  wisest 
qtient  treachery.  Left  to  himself,  be  of  that  nation  are  rarely  quite 
might  have  bequeathed  a  higher  repa-  exempt,  never  to  admit  a  defeat  with 
tation  to  bis  descendants,  but  he  was  t«mper  aud  dignity.  There  must 
led  asti-ay  by  the  evil  influence  of  his  always  have  been  treachery,  or  vastly 
wife.  He  was  already  in  the  decline  superior  numbers,  or  some  other  dr- 
of  life  when  he  married  this  woman,  cumstance  ilestrnctivo  to  fair  play. 
who  was  of  plebeian  bji-th  aud  Jewish  Not  a  Frenchman  from  Strasburg  to 
origin,  but  the  widow  of  Count  Amico,  Port  Vendres,  but  holds,  aa  au  article 
one  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Sicily,  of  faith,  that,  on  equai  terras,  the 
Her  name  was  MaccaldaScaletta,  and  "yraiufc  noftbn"  is  unconquered  and 
soon  she  obtained  complete  eupira  invincible-  M.  de  St  Priest  seems  to 
over  Alairao.  Of  dissolute  morals,  partalce  something  of  this  spirit,  so 
ironical  wit,  and  of  an  insolent  and  prevalent  amongst  bis  conutrymon, 
audacious  character,  that  feared  no-  and  actually  gets  bitter  and  sai-caslic 
thing  aud  braved  everything,  IMac-  about  such  a  very  antiquated  business 
calda's  youth  had  been  more  advontu-  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  "  Who  does 
rous  than  reputable,  and  amongst  not  recoguise  in  this  story  (that  of  the 
other  pranks  she  bad  rambled  over  all  insulted  lady)  au  evident  desire  to 
Sicily  in  the  disguise  of  a  Franciscan  exalt  the  deed  of  the  Sicilians  of  the 
monk.     Her  love  of  pleasure  was  not  thirteenth  century  by  assimilating  it ' 


So  long  as  goish  a  Lucrctia,  or,  better  still,  a 

Alaimoretained  the  high  oflico  of  chief  Virginia;  a  Tarquiu,  or  an  Appiua? 

niagistrateof  Sicily,  her  gratified  pride  The  intention  is  conspicuous  in  the 

allowed  him  to  remain  a  faithfnl  sub-  popular  manifestos  that  succeeded  the 

jcct :    but  towards  the    year  1275,  event.    In  these,  reminiscences  of  an- 

Cliaries  of  Anion  suspected  and  dis-  tiquity  abound.    The  heroes  of  the 

miS3edhim,andthenceforwardAlaimo,  Vespers  sought  to  make  themselves 

instigated  by  ills  wife,  was  the  mortal  Romans  as  quickly  as  pos^ble,  lest 

enemy  of  the  French.     He  joined  the  they  should  be  taken  for  Africans." 

intrigue  set  on  foot  by  John  of  tro-  And  so  on  in  the  same  strain.    "  It 

cida  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  is  deariy  seen,"  says  the  French  hia- 

and  laboured  efficiently  in  the  cause  torian  in  another  place,    "  that  the 

of  his  new  patron.  first  outrage  upon  that  day  was  pcr- 

M.  dc  St  Priest  docs  not  himself  petrated  by  the  Sicilians,  and  not  by 

narrate  the  oft-told  tal<;  of  the  Sicilian  the  French  ;    we  behold  bravo  and 

Vespers,  but  gives  the  accounts  of  unsuBpicion38oldierB,inspiredbygood- 

Saba  Malaspina  and  Bartoloraco  dc  humoured  gaiety  and  deceitful  secn- 

Xeocastro,  asserting  that  of  the  for-  rity,  barbarously  stricken,  in  conse- 

mcr  writer  to  be  the  most  correct,  as  quenc«  of  demonstrations,  very  indis- 

it  is  ccrt^ly  the  most  favourable  to  creet  certainly,  but  whose  inolTensivo 

the  French.    He  then  eutera  into  a  character  is  deposed  to  by  a  contem- 

long  argument  on  points  of  no  great  porary,  hostile  to  the  French  and  to 

importance ;    his  lo(nc  being  princi-  their  chief."    The  facts  of  the  case 

pally  directed  to  show  that  if  the  are  told  in  ten  words.     By  a  long 

French  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  infnri-  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  tlie 

atcd  Sicilians,  it  was  through  no  lack  French  had  dug  and  charged,  beneath 

of  courage  on  their  part,  but  because  their  own  feet,  a  mine  which  a  spark 

they  were  unarmed,  surprised,  and  was  sufficient  to  ignite.    It  is  imma- 

overmatclicd.      He  also  takes  some  tcrial  what  hand  applied  that  spark, 

useless  trouble    to    uiJ^et    the  story  Euongh  that  the  subsequent  csplosiou 
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hiTolvefl  the  ajrgressors  in  muvcrsal 
dciitnictioD,  and  'freed  Sicily  fix>m  its 
tvrant-{.  The  .statement  of  Saba 
Mala-sfiina  i.s  not,  however,  altogether 
so  excnlpatory  of  the  French,  on  the 
nnimjK>rtant  i^nnt  of  ultimate  provo- 
cation, a.4  miff  lit  be  inferred  from  gome 
of  M.  dc  St  Prie-t*.-i  expressions. 
'*  When  the  Sijrnor  Aubert  (Herbert) 
d'Orlean-s  governed  Sicily,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  several  citizeas  of  Pa- 
lernu>,  of  lK>th  sexes,  went  out  of  the 
town  to  a;lebrate  the  fratival  of  Easter. 
Some  youii;^  ntrangera  joined  them, 
and  perhaps  amongst  those  were  many 
who  carried  weaponH,-cf>ncealing  them 
on  account  of  the  edict  forbidding 
them  to  Ixj  borne  under  very  severe 
penalties.  Smldcnly  some  French 
varlcts,  probably  servants  of  the  jus- 
ticiary of  the  province,  associated 
themmdves  with  the  public  rejoicings, 
less,  however,  to  share  than  to  trouble 
them.  Would  to  heaven  they  had 
never  licen  lK>m,  or  had  never  entered 
the  kingflom !  At  sight  of  all  this 
crowd  which  danced  and  sang,  they 
joined  the  dancers,  took  the  women 
by  the  hands  and  arms,  (more,  per- 
haps, than  was  decent  and  proper,) 
ogling  the  handsomest,  and  provoking, 
by  significant  words,  those  whose 
hands  or  feet  they  could  not  press. 
At  these  excessive  familiarities,  which 
may  bo  said,  however,  to  have  been 
inspired  only  by  gaiety,  several  young 
men  of  Palermo,  and  certain  exiles 
from  Gaeta,  lost  their  senses  so  far  as 
to  assail  the  foreigners  with  injurious 
wonls,  such  as  the  French  do  not 
easily  sufler.  Then  said  the  latter 
amongst  themselves,  ^It  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  these  pitiful  PatartM* 
have  anns  about  them,  otherwise  they 
would  nev(;r  venture  such  insolent 
language ;  let  us  see  If  some  of  them 
have  not  conccnle<l  swords,  or,  at  any 
rate,  poignards  or  knives.'  And  they 
lK*gan  to  search  the  Palermitans. 
Then  these,  very  furious,  threw  tliem- 
selves  upon  the  French  with  stones 


and  weapons,  for  a  great  number 
Dp  who  were  anned.  The  Tarietoieli 
for  the  moat  parr  stoned  and  stabbed 
to  death,  llias  does  plsy  engender 
war.  The  entire  isbmd  revolted,  and 
every  where  was  heard  the  cry, 
^  Death  to  the  French!'"  The  de- 
tails of  the  ensuing  massacre  aie  aa 
horrible  as  they  are  well  known  ;  and 
M.  de  St  Priest  passes  li^iflyover 
them.  Men,  women^  and  childien, 
soldiers  and  priests,  all  fell  befiove  tbe 
vengeful  steel  of  the  insurgents.  The 
little  fortress  of  Sperllnga  alone  aflBMed 
shelter  to  the  fogitive  Frendnnen, 
giving  rise  to  the  proverb  stUi  cor- 
rent  in  Sicily,  ^^  Sperimga  n§g6,^\ 
Messina,  however,  at  first  took  no 
part  in  the  movement,  and  continaed 
tranquil  hi  the  possession  of  a  Frendi 
garrison.  This  was  cause  for  great 
alarm  to  the  Palermitans,  already 
somewhat  embarrassed  with  thdr  n^ud 
victory  and  sadden  emancipation. 
Messina  hostile,  or  e^en  neater,  no- 
thing was  done,  and  Sicily  most  again 
fall  into  the  vindictiTe  hands  of  Ghiirta 
of  Anjou.  As  nsual,  in  Sicilian  revo- 
lutions, Palermo  had  given  tbe  im- 
pulse, but  a  satisfactory  reanit  de- 
pended on  the  adhesion  of  Messina. 
Flattering  ovcrtnres  were  made  by  the 
msurgentsto  theMesslnese;  bat  tiie 
latter  still  hesitated,  and,  fiv  ihim 
joining  the  masl^cre,  sent  six  galleys 
to  blockade  Palermo,  and  armed  two 
hundred  cross-bowmen  to  ledoce  the 
fortress  of  Taormine.  Tlie  effort  was 
in  vain.  Instead  of  attacking  Taor- 
mine, the  bowmen  re-entered  Messina, 
and  pulled  down  the  Jieun^de-Usj 
whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Palermo, 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  galleys, 
hoisted  the  Messineso  cross  beside 
their  own  flag,  and  fraternised  with 
the  fleet  that  came  to  block  their 
port.  This  completed  the  revolution, 
and  Messina  also  had  its  massacre. 
The  viceroy,  Herbert  of  Orleans,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  hold  out  longer  in 
his  fortress  of  Mattagriffone,  capito- 


*  *'  Is  it  true  that  YirgiHR,  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms,  were  the  habiinalviekbH 
of  the  conqueror's  brutality  ?  .  .  .  Is  it  true  that,  when  a  Frenehmaa  met  a 
Sicilian  on  horseback,  he  made  him  dismount,  and  forced  him  to  follow  upon  Um^ 
however  long  the  road  i  Is  it  true^  that  the  foreigners  could  not  find  tbenselvM 
with  the  people  of  the  country  without  insulting  them  with  the  odious  name  of 
Patttrinn,  an  insult  which  the  Sicilians  repaid  with usury^  by  styling  them Ferracanit^ 
-~l<t  Prieft,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23,  24. 

f  Since  augmented  into  the  Latin  line — 

**  Quod  plaeuit  Siculis,  sola  Sperling^  negavit.'* 
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latcd,  and  embarked  for  Calabria  with  Messma,  where,  bj  the  kbg's  orders, 
about  five  hundred  Frenchmen,  amidst  forty  galleys  already  awaited  him, 
the  menaciug  deiuonstrations  of  a  UadaQntedby  thefonnidableatray, 
furious  mob.  Sicily  was  declared  a  the  Slessinese  prep^ed  a  vigoious 
lepnblic,  and  a  dopntation  was  sent  defenee,  repairing  their  walla,  bani- 
to  tlio  Pope,  to  place  it  tinder  hia  pro-  coding  their  port  with  beams,  and 
tection.  Au  attempt  made  by  the  even  asetuning  the  offenuve  with  their 
Arragoncse  party  to  obtain  the  pre-  galleys,  which  chased  some  of  ths 
forence  for  Don  Pedro  was  premature,  King's  iflto  the  port  of  Soylla.  Tet 
and  consequently  failed.  a  bold  and  sadden  assault  would  pn>- 
Charlcsof  Anjou was  with  theFope  bably  have  taken  the  town,  and  tho 
at  MoQteGascone,  iThen  news  reached  redaction  of  all  Sicily  most  aeceaBK- 
him  of  the  revolt  and  massacre  at  rily  have  followed.  This  c^ni^e  was 
Paienno.  His  first  emotion  waa  a  si^ed  by  Charles's  principal  officers ; 
sort  of  relif^oiis  terror,  which  ex-  but  he  preferred  the  adrioe  of  tha 
pressed  itself  in  the  following  siogular  Count  of  Acerra,  wiio,  from  oowardlj 
prayer,  recoi-ded  by  Villani  and  nil  or  pirft^inn!:  Tnntivc?,  Tirjcd  him  to 
the  liistoriaos: — "Lord  I"  he  said,  wait  the  result  of  the  legate's  uego- 
^'you  who  have  raised  me  so  high,  if  tiations  with  the  rebels.  "  I'hia  wasa 
it  be  your  will  to  cast  me  down,  grant  fatal  error.  Delay  was  destruction, 
at  least  that  my  fall  be  gradual,  and  At  the  very  moment  it  would  well 
that  I  may  descend  step  by  step."  hane  avwled  bim,  Charles  abdicated 
Although  he  as  j-et  knew  nothing  but  his  nsnal  fiery  imiietuosity  in  foTOnr 
the. insurrection  of  a  single  town,  he  of  temporising  measures.  Encamp- 
seems  to  have  beheld  the  shadow  cost  ing  fbur  leagues  to  the  sontb  of  Mea- 
before  by  the  evil  day  at  hand.  He  sina,  he  tost  precions  time  in  idle 
left  Alontefiasconc,  having  obtained  skirmishes-  Whilst  he  burued  thdr 
from  Martin  IV.,  whose  indignation  woods  aud  vines,  the  Hoe^inese raised 
equalled  his  own,  a  bull  of  Donditional  fortifications,  and  uameil  Alaimo  do 
interdiction  against  the  Sicilians,  Lontini  captain  of  the  people,  tho 
shoald  they  not  return  to  their  allc-  chief  oBlce  in  the  new  reptibUa 
Siance.  The  Pope  also  sent  Cardinal  Whilst  Alaimo  took  charge  of  tho 
Ocrard  of  Parma  to  Sicily,  to  bring  defence  of  Messina,  his  wife  Mac- 
about  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  culda,  with  helm  on  head  and  cuirass 
But  at  Naples  Charles  learned  the  upon  breast,  armed  and  valiant  like 
insurrection  of  Messina,  and  his  fury  another  Pallas,  maishaUod  the  gar- 
knew  no  bounds.  Neocastro  and  otber  risen  of  Catania. 
chroniclers  represent  him  as  roaring  Hostilities  were  abont  to  commence 
like  a  lion;  his  eyes  fnll  of  blood,  and  when  Cardinal  Geiard  of  Parmft 
his  mouth  offoam,  whilst  hefurionsly  reaohed  Messina.  Alaimo  received 
bit  the  baton  he  bore  in  his  hand—  him  with  the  greatest  respect,  and 
a  favourite  iiractico  of  his  when  uigry  oflered  him  the  keys  of  the  town  in 
and  excited.  After  writing  to  his  token  of  licgc  homage  to  the  holy 
nephew,  Philip  of  France,  for  a  sob-  soe.  Tlie  Cardinal  replied  by  a, 
si{ly  and  five  hundred  men,  he  set  vague  offer  of  pardon  if  they,  sub- 
sail  himself  with  his  queen,  Margaret  mitted  to  the  King.  "At  the  word 
of  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  the  for-  submission,  Alaimo  snatched  the  keys 
midablc  armament  fitted  out  for  the  Irom  the  legate's  hand,  and  exclaimed 
conquest  of  the  East.  There  were  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Sooner  death 
two  hundred  vessels  bearing  an  army  than  a  return  to  tho  odious  French 
composed  of  French  and  Proven^nts,  yokel'  After  this  theatrical  burst, 
of  Lombards  and  Tuscans,  indnding  probably  a  piece  of  mere  acting  on 
fifty  young  knights  of  the  noblest  tho  part  of  a  man  who  had  swred 
families  in  Florence,  and  (a  strangQ  under  so  many  banners,  sarioua  ua- 
spectaclc  in  the  host  of  Mainfroy's  got iationa  began."  It  was  imposslblo 
conqueror)  a  thousand  Lucera  Sa-  to  agi-oe.  Tho  exasperation  of  the 
racens.  The  total  was  fifteen  thou-  Mes^iueso  reached  a  height  that  tor- 
sand  cavalry  and  sixty  thousand  rifled  the  legate,  whomade  bis  eacapet 
infantry,  and  the  rendezvous  was  at  after  placing  the  city  under  interdiot. 
I'atoun,  a  Calabrion  town  opposite  The  proi^sals  ho    took  to  ChaiiMM 
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vrtre  "  the  immediate  raising  of  the 
siege,  and  return  of  the  army  to  the 
Continent;  taxes  as  in  the  time  of 
•AVilUnm  the  Good ;  and,  finally,  a  for- 
mal engagement  that  the  island  should 
no  longer  be  garrisoned  by  French 
or  Provencals,  but  by  Italians  or 
Latins.  ^^  If  these  conditions  are  re- 
fused,'* said  the  bold  Messinese,  ^^  we 
will  resist  till  death,  though  we  sho9ld 
eat  our  children ! "  The  Cardinal 
admonished  Charles  of  the  prudence 
of  accepting  these  terms,  hinting  that 
it  might  be  less  necessary  to  observe 
them,  when  the  island  was  again  in  his 
hands.  Charles  was  too  angry  and  too 
honourable  to  listen  to  the  Jesuitical 
Insinuation,  and  war  was  the  word. 
The  legate  returned  to  Rome,  in  des- 
pair at  the  hot-headed  monarch's  in- 
tractability. Charles's  knights  and 
oflScers  were  clamorous  for  an  instant 
assault ;  but  he  preferred  a  blockade, 
not  wishing,  he  said,  to  punish  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  M.  de  St 
Priest  discredits  the  motive,  and 
attributes  such  unusual  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Lion  of  ^njon  to 
tlie  fear  of  losing,  by  the  indiscri- 
minate pillage  that  would  follow 
a  successful  assault,  the  great  riches 
Messina  was  known  to  contain. 

The  foe's  decision  published,  Mes- 
sina threw  away  the  scabbard.  A 
life  of  freedom,  or  a  glorious  death, 
was  the  unanimous  resolve  of  its 
heroic  inhabitants.  Every  man  be- 
came a  warrior;  the  very  women 
gave  example  of  the  purest  patri- 
otism and  sublimest  devotedness. 
*'  Matrons  who,  the  preceding  day, 
clothed  themselves  in  gold  and  pur- 
ple, young  girls,  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  ease — all,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  riches,  with 
bare  feet  and  dresses  tucked  up  to  the 
knee,  bore  upon  their  shoulders  stones 
and  fascines,  and  heavy  baskets  of 
bread  and  wine.  They  helped  the 
labourers,  supplied  them  with  food, 
attended  to  all  that  could  increase 
their  physical  and  moral  strength. 
From  the  summit  of  the  ramparts 
they  hurled  missiles  on  the  besiegers. 
They  held  out  their  children  to 
their  husbands,  bidding  them  fight 
bravely,  and  save  theur  sons  from 
slavery  and  death.  Oh  I  it  was  a 
pity,  says  a  song  still  popular  in 
"Sicily,    ffrcat  pity  teas  it  to  see  the 
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ladies  of  Mmhta  eanymff  dboft 

stones, 

M  Deh  com*  cgli  djim  pieUte 
Delle  donna  di  ~ 
Veggicndo 
PorUado  pietn  • 

Not  long  ago  a  will  was  still  sliowi, 
built  by  these  heroines.  The  iuuki 
of  two  of  them,  Dina  and  Claientia, 
have  been  handed  dpwn  to  posteri^. 
Whilst  Dina  npset  whole  squdrou 
b^  hurling  stones  from  wariike  en- 
gines, Clarentia,  erect  npoa  the  ram- 
parts, sounded  the  charge  with  a 
brazen  trumpet.  Such  in<^ent8  gaie 
a  fine  field  to  the  raperstltioos  and 
imaginative;  and  persons  were  not 
wanting  who  afltoied  they  had  seen 
the  Viii^n  Maiy  hover  in  white  robes 
above  the  city,  whilst  others  mahi- 
tained  she  had  appeared  to  Charles 
of  Anjou's  Saracens. 

The  great  aasaolt  was  on  the  14tk 
September  1282.  *'Yoa  hare  no 
need  to  fight  with  these  boon  and 
burgesses,'' said  Charles  tohlsknighta; 
^'  you  have  merdv  to  shin^ter  tiwfli.'' 
He  undervalued  his  foe.  In  Tain  did 
his  chivalry  advance  against  tlie  town 
like  a  moving  wall  of  steel ;  in  Tsin 
did  his  fleet  assail  the  port.  Beams 
and*  chains,  hidden  nnder  water, 
checked  and  destroyed  his  stiippiog; 
men  and  horses  fell  beneath  the  mis- 
siles of  the  besi^nd.  One  of  tliese 
would  have  killed  Cliarles,  had  not 
two  devoted  loughts  saved  him. 
Thev  covered  the  Kinff  with  tiieir 
bodies,  and  fell  emshedf  and  lifUess 
at  his  feet.  On  the  side  of  the  Sici- 
lians, Alaimo  displayed  great  militarf 
talents  and  personal  courage.  He 
was  every  where  to  be  seen,  animatp 
ing  his  men  by  his  example.  Wliea 
the  French  were  finally  repnhKd  with 
terrible  loss,  and  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege,  Charles  tmd  to  corrupt 
Alaimo  by  immense  offen,  and  went 
so  far  as  to  send  him  his  sifliatne 
upon  a  blank  paper.  The  Sidliaa 
resisted  the  temptation — rdeding 
treasures  and  dignities,  to  yield,  at  a 
later  period,  to  the  influence  of  a 
treacherous  woman. 

Meanwhile  the  deputation  charged 
to  offer  Sicily  to  the  Pope,  returned 
with  a  refusal.  Martin  IV.  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  tliem.  He 
would  have  better  served  Charles  by 
acceptance.     Subsequently  lie  might 
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have  restored  the  island  to  the  King,  acijuire  what  would  assuredly  he  va- 
As  it  ivas,  he  drove  the  Sicilians  inio  lianMy  defeoUed,  Don  Pedro  heard 
the  snares  of  the  aristocratic  league  their  objections  in  eilence,  and  broke 
that  supported  Pedro  of  Arragon.  up  the  conncil,  merely  aououndng 
The  republican  gOvprnmeDt  was  un-  that  the  fleet  would  sail  uest  day, 
equal  to  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  without  saying  whether  for  Catalonia 
and  the  Pope's  rejection  of  the  prolec-  or  Sicily,  According  to  one  account, 
torato  throw  them  into  great  pei'plex  scarcely  credible,  and  bearing  strong 
itv,  A  meeting  was  held  to  debate  resemblance  to  a  popular  report,  ho 
the  course  to  be  adopted  ;  and  the  declared  the  wind  should  decide  his 
Spanish  party,  schooled  by  former  destination.  The  wind  blew  for 
failarc,  achieved  a  decisive  triumph,  Sicily,  much  to  the  discontent  of  some 
Its  leaders  remained  mute ;  bat  an  old  of  the  barons,  and  to  the  secret  and 
man,  of  such  obscure  condition  that  profound  joy  of  the  King.  After  a 
his  name  was  not  exactly  known,  prosperous  voyage  of  only  three  days' 
Imrangucd  the  a&gemblage,  recalled  doratiou,  Don  Pedro  landed  at  the 
Ihe  memory  of  the  house  ofSwabia,  port  of  Trapaui.  The  inhabitants  re- 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  Con-  ceivcd  him  as  a  liberator,  and  he  pro- 
stance  was  the  legitimate  heiress  to  ceedcd  to  Palermo,  where  his  stay  was 
the  crown,  and  proposed  to  offer  it  to  one  unbroken  triumph,"  He  did  not 
her  husband,  the  King  of  Arragon,  remain  there  long.  He  was  as  active 
then  at  the  port  of  Collo,  on  the  coast  and  indefatigable  as  Charles  of  Aujou  ; 
ofAfrica,nearCon8tantiua,  Thewords  like  him  sleeping  little,  and  rising  be- 
wcrcscarcelyapoken,whenathousand  fore  the  sun.  He  resolved  to  march 
voices  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the  to  the  succour  of  Messina,  and  to  in- 
speaker,  and  ambassadors  were  immc-  tercept  the  French  army's  communica- 
diatelynamedfromthepeopleofPaler-  lionswith  Calabria,  Ue  sent  forward 
motothcKingof  Airagon.  DonPedro  two  noble  Catalan  knights  towamthe 
had  lingered  at  Portofangos,  in  expec-  King  of  Naples  off  the  island,  with  the 
tation  of  such  a  anmmons,  for  more  alternative  of  war  should  ho  refuse, 
than  a  month  after  the  insurrection  at  A  judge  from  Bareclona  accompanied 
Palermo;  but  finding  the  secret  ncgo-  them,— it  being  the  custom  of  the  time 
tiations  of  John  of  Procida  with  the  to  compose  such  embassies  partly  of 
chiefs  of  the  Sicilian  aristocracy  less  military  men,  and  panly  of  persons 
immediately  successful  than  he  had  lenmod  in  the  law.  The  envoys  weru 
liopcd,  he  had  s^cd  for  the  coast  of  courteously  received  in  the  French 
Africa,  on  pretext  of  interfering  in  a  camp,  but  their  lodgingdid  not  corre- 
(juarrei  between  the  King  of  Constan-  spond  with  their  reception.  Either 
tina  and  two  of  his  brothers,  but  in  through  contempt  or  through  negli- 
reality  to  be  nearer  the  stage  onwhich  goaco,theywerequarterediuachuroh, 
he  hoped  soon  to  play  an  important  withont  bed  or  chair,  and  had  to  sleep 
part.  He  affected  surprise  at  tlic  ar-  upon  straw.  At  night  they  received 
rivalof  the  Sicilian  envoys,  who  threw  two  jugs  of  black  wine,  six  loaves 
lliemselvcs  at  his  feet,  bathed  in  tears  equally  dai-k  coloured,  two  roasted 
and  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  pigs,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
in  a  studied  haran^e  implored  him  to  bacon-soup.  Coarse  fare  and  bard 
reign  over  Sicily,  and  relieve  them  couch  did  not,  however,  prevent  their 
from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  Count  sleeping  soundly,  and  repmring  nest 
of  Provence,  They  said  nothing  of  morning  to  the  royal  presence,  richly 
Conradin's  glove,— the  anecdote,  M.  attired  in  fine  cloih  lined  with  vair. 
deStPriest  says,  not  having  been  yet  Charles,  who  was  unwell,  received 
invented.  them  reclining  nnder  curtains  of  mag- 
lion  Pedro  delayed  reply  till  ho  nificent  brouule,  and  with  a  Utile 
should  have  consoitod  his  principal  stick  between  liis  teeth,  according  to 
vassals.  Most  of  Ihem  urged  him  his  habit.  He  listened  patiently 
not  to  engage  in  a  haz.artlous  en-  whilst  the  chief  of  the  embassy  snm- 
terprise.thatwonld  drawnponhimihe  moned  him  to  evacuate  the  island, 
displeasure  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  replied,  after  a  few  minutes'  re- 
"  but  to  be  content  uith  what  he  flection,  that  Sicily  belonged  neither 
already  possessed,  without  seeking  to  to  him  nor  to  thoKingof  Arragon,  but 
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to  tbe  holy  see.    "  Go  ilien,"  be  sauL 
-^to  ^I£f^!5iIla,  and  bid  the  people  of 
that  city  d^larc  an  eiiiht  days*  truc^, 
for  the  dlscu-s-jion  of  iieceisary  thin;.'^.'- 
Tbia  the  ambaissa^lor*  agreed  to  do, 
bat  ^A  a  rude  nrception  from  Alaimo, 
who 'would  not  credit  their  quality  of 
Arragone.se  envoys,  when  he  heard 
them  advo^:ate  a  truce.      Don  Pedro 
waii  no  longer  at  liberty  to  treat  with 
Charles,  even  hail  he  wi.^hed  it :  the 
Siciliaiii;,  at  leaat  that  party  of  them 
that  had  invoked  his  aid,  had  done 
so  for  their  own  ends,  and  would  pa*- 
mit  no  transaction.    The  ambassadors 
returned  to  Charles  and  announced 
their  ill  success,  and  the  King  bade 
them  rei>os4^;  till  next  morning,  when 
he  would  speak  further  with  them. 
But  the  next  morning  they  learned 
that  he  and  the  Queen  had  left  the 
camp  during  the  night,  and  had  em- 
barked for  Calabria.    Many  historians 
have  severely  blamed  this  retreat ; 
M.  dc  St  Priest  vindicates  its  wisdom 
and  propriety.      Defection   was  in- 
creasing in  Charles's  army,  weary  of  a 
fruitless  siege  that  had  lasted  seventy- 
four  days,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  Calabria ;  for  al- 
though 1)0  still  had  his  Heet,  it  con- 
sisted of  heavy,  unwieldy  transports, 
and  was  very  unmanageable.      Soon 
after  his  departure  from  Sicily  it  was 
destroyed  and  captured  by  the  Aitvl- 
goncse  fleet.     He  began  also  to  form 
a  juster  estimate  of  his  formidable 
a<lver»ary,  whose  p^^litic  and  generous 
conduct  contrasted  with  his  own  seve- 
rity, often  pushed  to  barbarity.    He 
I'esolved  to  try  a  system  of  concilia- 
tion with  the  Sicilians ;  and,  being  too 
])roud  and  stifl'-necked  to  adopt  it  in 
])erson,  he  sent  his  son  Charles,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  to  carr}'  it  out.    "  It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  pretext  in  order 
honoural^ly  to  absf;nt  himself.      The 
customs  of  the  time  furnished  him 
with  one.      He  did  not  show  himself 
their  slave,  as  has  often   been  said, 
but  made  them  serve  his  purpose,  and 
skilfully  used  them  to  mask  the  difli- 
cnlties  of  his  position.      It  was  not, 
then,  from  a  Quixotic  and  foolish  im- 
l)uise,    uulxiconiing  at  his  age,  but 
with  a  political  object, — ^in  order  to 
escape  from  the  scene  of  his  disap- 
pointments and  defeats,  and  to  draw 
his  enemy  from  that  of  his  victories 
and  triuniphs,~that  he  took  the  resolu- 


tion to  cfaallcDge  Pedro  of  Amgon  to 
single  combat."  A  friar  boie  the 
cartel :  Pedro  accepted  it ;  and  tids 
strange  duel  between  two  powerfal 
kin^^'was  fixed  to  take  place  in  a  plain 
near  Bordeaux,  an  English  town,  u 
the  chroniclers  call  it,  Bordeanx  then 
belonging  to  Edward  L  of  England, 
Pending  the  preliminary  negoiiAtiona 
and  arrangements  for  this  oombat, 
hostilities  continued,  and  the  leaolta 
were  all  in  favoor  of  Don  Pedro. 
His  natural  son,  Don  Jaime  Piilf,  or 
Peres,  admiral  of  the  Catalan  fleet, 
made  a  night  excursion  fit)ni  Merofna 
to  Catona,  upon  the  opposite  ooast, 
surprising  and  massacring  five  hon* 
dred  French  soldiers.  Carried  away 
by  vouthful  ardour,  he  then  poshed  on 
to  Keggio ;  but  fell  into  an  amhosh, 
and  lost  a  dozen  men.  Althongfa  the 
final  result  of  the  enterprise  was  hi||lily 
satisfactory,  PHris  returning  Tictor 
with  a  rich  booty,  his  father,  indignant 
that  his  orders  had  been  overstei^ied, 
spared  his  life  only  at  the  entiealics 
of  his  courtiers,  degraded  and  banished 
him,  and  gave  the  command  of  tlie 
fleet  to  Ruggiero  de  Lanria.  This 
was  a  lucky  hit.  Lauria,  although 
violent  and  perfidious  by  character, 
was  of  courage  as  great  as  his  good 
fortune  was  invariable.  Once  at  the 
head  of  the  Arragonese  fleet,  the  suc- 
cess of  DonPedro  ceased  to  be  doubt- 
ful. 

The  conditions  of  the  prelected 
duel  being  airanged  and  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  Charies  left  Reggie,  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  remaining  there 
at  the  head  of  an  army  brongfat  in 
great  part  from  France.  The  war 
was  now  transported  in  great  mea- 
sure into  Calabria.  There  eveiy 
thing  was  favourable  to  the  Arragon- 
ese. His  soldiers  found  themselyes 
in  a  climate,  and  amongst  mountains, 
reminding  them  of  their  native  coun- 
try. The  AJmogavares,  hardy  and 
reckless  guerillas,  lightly  equipped, 
and  with  sandalled  feet,  were  more 
than  a  match  for  the  French  knights 
and  men-at-arms,  with  their  heavy 
horses  and  armour.  ^^  One  day,  whilst 
-the  Prince  of  Salerno  was  at  Reggio, 
an  Almogavare  came  akme  to  his 
camp  to  defy  the  French.  At  flnt 
they  despis^  the  challenge  of  the 
ill-clad  savage,  but  finally  a  hand- 
some young  knight  left  the  ranks,  and 
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accepted  the  defiance.    He  was  coo-  Variens  cmims  have  been  .. 

lucred  bj  his  opponent,  who,  after  for  Pedro's  non-appearance.      _ 

bringing  liim  to  the  grornid,  bnried  certain  that  he  left  Sicilj,  after  haying 

Ilia  knife  in  his  throat.    The  Prince  sommoned  thither  his  qneen  and  aU 

of  Salerno,  true  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  liis  iliildrcii.   fM:r|Ptiiift   thu    eldest, 

(iisniisaed  the    conqneror  with    rii^i  Alplionso.  who  reniained  in  ArragOD. 

guerdon.      The    King    of    Airagou  The  only  diitioct  cause  assigned  by 


would  not  be  surpassed  in  coortesy, 
hat  sent  in  exchange  ten  Frenchmen. 
free  and  wiihont  ransom,  declaring' 
that  he  wonld  always  be  happy  tO 
give  the  same  number  for  one  Arra- 
gonese. "  This  piece  of  Spanisli 
rodomontade  was  backed,  however, 
by  deeds  which  proved  Pedro  no  im- 
potent boaster;  and  the  Prince  of 
Salerno  was  compelled  to  relire  from 
Ileggio  —  whose  inhabitants,  favour- 
able to  his  rival,  hypocritically  affected 
grief  at  his  dcpartnrc — to  an  adja- 
cent level,  known  as  the  pimtura  di 
San  Martino. 

Charles   of    Anjon  was    now  at 


M.  de  St  Priest,  for  his  defalcation  in 
the  lists,  is  the  Arragoncsc  versioii. 
'■  Don  Pedro  had  gone  from  Valeutta 
tt>  CoUioiire,  and  already  the  hundred 
chevaliers  hs  had  chosen  to  accom- 
pimy  liim  were  assembled  at  Jaca, 
on  the  frontier,  ready  to  enter ' 
Goiem»e,  when  he  was  suddenly  in- 
formed that,  at  the  re(|uest  of  Charica 
oi'  Aiijoo,  Philip  of  France  had  ac- 
companied his  onda  to  Bordeatut, 
and  lay  near  that  town  with  twenty 
tliunsaaU  men.  Warned  by  the  King 
of  England  that  the  EJne  of  Fram» 
waa  in  ambush  for  him,  Pedro  decided 
to  show  himself  pnblicly  at  Bor- 


Rome,  whose  Pope  he  fonnd  friendly     deans ;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
'  fupple  as  ever.     A  cnuade  was     fally  resolved  to  acquit  tus  promise 


promulgated,  the  usurper  of  ^dly 
was  escommunicated,  and  his  Arra- 
goocse  crown  was  declared  forfeit  and 
given  to  Charles  de  Valois, 


going  thither,  he  disguised  himself 
M  a  poor  traveller,  and  took  with  him 
two  gentlemen  dressed  with  li'ss  sim- 
plicity, all  three  monntcd  on  good 


I  of  Pliilip  the  Bold,  whom  the     lioritt^  and  without  other  baggage 


Italians  called  Carh  Senza  Terra, 
because  he  tried  many  crowns  bnr 
conld  never  keep  one.  To  cloak  his 
manifest  partiality,  Martin  IV.  strove 
'  I  make  Charles  give  up  the  dnel. 


large  bag  full  of  provisions, 

that  thej'  might  not  be  obliged  to 
stop  any  where.  The  King  acted  as 
:>i?rv'nnt  to  his  companions,  waiting 
them  at   table,   and  giving  the 


and,  failing  to  do  so,  declared  himself  horses  their  com.     In  this  manner 

openly  against  a  project  which  hf  (hey  arrived  very  quickly  at  Bor- 

treated  as  mad  and  impious.      He  i leans,  where  Don  Pedro  was  ree«ved 

declared  null  and  void  the  agreement  ami  concealed  by  an  old  knight,  s 

and    conditions    fixed   between  the  friend  of  one  of  the  two  gentlemen, 

champions,  and  exhorted  the  King  of  Upon  the  morrow,  which  was  the 

England  to  forbid  the  encounter  of  day  appointed    for  the  dncl,  Pedro 


the  two  sovereigns  upon  his  tenitwy. 
Edward  L  was  not  the  man  to  sped 
sport  of  this  kind;  he  neither  made 
nor  meddled  in  the  matter.  On  the 
appointed  day,  (25th  May  128S,) 
Charles,  comioj;  from  Paris,  where 
his  intended  duel  had  exdted  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  French  youth, 
entered  Bordeaux,  armed  csp-ii-pie, 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  knight?, 
established  himself  with  them  in  the 
lists,  and  waited  from  sunrise  till 
sundown.    Then,  the  King  of  Arragou 


rcpui'od  to  the  lists,  with  tho  si 
dial,  who  was  devoted  to  him, 
brtoro  the  sun  rose,  coneeqnenlly 
earlier  than  Charlesof  Anjou.  There 
lie  caused  his  prewnce  to  be  certified 
by  a  notarial  act,  ihen  fled  precipi- 
tately, and  put  an  interval  of  several 
hours  betneen  his  departure  and  tho 
pursuit  of  the  Kings  of  Franco  and 
Sicily."  This  is  rather  an  iniprobahle 
story,  OA  M.  do  St  Priest  jngtly  re- 
marks ;  and,  even  if  tnin.  it  is  a  s«xt 
that  does  little  credit  to 


not  appearing,  he  sent  for  Jean  de  the  King  of  Arragou'a  chiva^. 

Orailly,  seueschal  of  Guieime,  had  .t  appears  likely  that  Pedro,  sUudii^ 

certificate   of  his  presence  at  Ber-  upon  hb  well-established  repntatiM 

<lcaux  drawn  up  in  due  form,  and  m'  (lersotini  brflveiy,  Ihonfiht  himself 

set  out  for  his  county  of  Provaaoc.  juadlied  for  oacc  iu  coosultiug  prn- 
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dence,  and  felt  little  disposed  to  stake 
his  life  and  crown  npon  the  goodness 
of  his  lance  and  charger.  Abandon- 
ing to  his  rival  the  honours  of  the 
tourney,  he  gained,  with  his  fleet 
and  ai*my,  more  solid  advantages. 
Soon  after  Charles's  return  to  Pro- 
vence, twenty-nine  galleys  despatched 
by  him  from  Marseilles  to  the  succour 
of  Malta  were  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  in  spite  of  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  Proven9al  ad- 
miral, William  Comut. 

"  In  the  heat  of  a  temble  and  pro- 
longed combat,  and  seeing  himself 
about  to  be  vanquished,  Coraut 
jumped  upon  Lam*ia's  galley  and 
attacked  the  admiral,  axe  in  one  hand 
and  lance  in  the  other.  The  lance 
point  pierced  Ruggiero's  foot,  and, 
naUing  him  to  the  deck,  broke  off 
from  the  pole;  the  Proven9al  raised 
his  axe,  when  the  Sicilian,  active  and 
furious  as  a  tiger,  snatched  the  iron 
ft-om  his  bleeding  wound,  and,  using 
it  as  a  dagger,  stabbed  his  enemy  to 
the  heart."  Tlie  sea  was  the  real 
field  of  battle,  and,  unfortunately  for 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  French  lacked 
the  naval  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Catalans.  Pedro  was  detained  in 
Arragon  by  some  turbulent  proceed- 
ings of  his  nobility,  but  he  was  ably 
replaced  by  his  wife.  Queen  Con- 
stance was  no  ordinaiy  woman. 
Adored  by  the  Sicilians,  who  per- 
sisted in  regai'ding  her  as  the  rightful 
descendant  of  their  kings,  her  influ- 
ence exceeded  that  of  Pedro  himself. 
Surrounded  by  her  children,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  Almogavares,  she  tra- 
versed the  island  in  all  directions, 
going  from  Palermo  to  Messina,  from 
Messina  to  Catania,  encouraging  the 
people  by  kind  and  valiant  words, 
givmg  bread  to  the  necessitous,  and 
followed  by  the  blessings  and  admira- 
tion of  her  new  subjects.  By  the 
advice  of  John  of  Procida,  she  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  I?rince  of 
Salerno,  who  only  awaited  his  father's 
arrival  to  make  a  descent  upon  Sicily. 
'*  She  sent  for  Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  who 
was  the  son  of  Madonna  Bella,  her 
nurse,  and  spoke  to  him  thus :  ^Fi'Iend 
Ruggiero,  you  know  that  you  have 
been  brought  up,  from  your  earliest 
infancy,  in  my  father's  house  and  in 
mine ;  my  lord  the  King  of  Arragon 
loaded  you  with  favours,  makmg 


you  first  a  good  knight  and  then  an  ad- 
miral, such  confidence  had  he  in  your 
valour  and  fidelity.  Now,  do  better  8till 
than  heretofore;  I  recommend  to  yon 
myself,  my  children,  and  all  my  fiunily.* 
When  the  Queen  had  spoken,  the 
admiral  put  knee  on  groond,  took 
the  hands  of  his  good  mistress  in  his 
in  sign  of  homage,  kissed  them  de- 
voutly, and  replied :  ^  Madonna^  hare 
no  fear ;  the-  banner  of  Arragon  has 
never  receded,  and  still  shall  conquer. 
God  gives  me  confidence  that  I  shall 
again  work  to  your  satisfoction,  and 
that  of  my  lord  the  King.'  Then 
the  Queen  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  admiral,  who  quitted  her  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  gal- 
leys, and  of  a  host  of  light  ye»els 
armed  at  Messina.  With  these  he 
entered  the  gulf  of  Salerno."  The 
son  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  sortie  of  the  Arragonese 
fleet,  and  an  oflScer  whom  he  sent  to 
reconnoitre  brought  back  a  false  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  strength,  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  their  vessels. 
Thereupon  the  Prince  of  Salerno  re- 
solved to  give  battle,  being  urged  to 
do  so  by  the  Count  of  Acerra,  the 
same  who  had  formerly  advised 
Charles  to  postpone  the  assaidt  of 
Messina.  The  count's  advice,  whether 
treacherous  or  sincere,  proved  fatal 
in  both  instances.  The  Sicilian  fleet, 
which  had  advanced  to  the  vei^Molo 
of  Naples,  passed  under  the  windows 
of  the  Castello  Nuovo,  hisnltlng  the 
Prince  of  Salerno  by  words  iojiuions 
to  his  nation,  his  father,  and  himself. 
Too  angry  to  be  prudent,  and  forget- 
ting Charles's  orders  on  no  acoonnt 
to  stir  before  his  arrival,  the  prince, 
covered  with  new  and  brilliaut  ar« 
mour,  bravely  embarked,  lame  thon^ 
he  was,  on  board  the  royal  galley, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  the  ^French 
chivalry.  Lauria,  cunning  as  skUfol, 
feigned  to  fly  at  his  approach.  Riso, 
the  Messinese,  and  other  Sicilian 
exiles,  showed  chains  to  Lauria,  call- 
ing out,  ^^  Brave  admiral,  here  is  what 
awaits  you ;  turn  and  look  I"  Lanria 
obeyed  theur  order,  turned  abont, 
and  fell  furiously  upon  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  which  was  defeated  by  the  very 
first  shock.  The  Prince  of  Salerno 
and  the  French  knights  defended 
themselves  with  the  courage  of  de- 
spair.   The  royal  galley  idone  held 
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out,  nntil  at  last  tlic  trinw,  seeing  it  chamber  of  tlie  Cartel  Capuano,  senl 

aboat  to  Binkwitb  the  weight  of  com-  away  the  attendants  and  torches,  re- 

batants,  and  having  bravely  fonglit  pnlaing  even  the  tender  caresses  of  iiia 

and  dearly  sold  bU  liberty,  gave  np  quee  n,  and  groaned  and  lamented  iu  soli- 

Ilia  sword  to  Ruggiero,  whooffered  him  tudc  and  darkness.  When  day  appear- 

his  hand  to  ondact  him  on  board  the  cd  he  forgot  his  sorrow  to  think  of  ven- 

admiral's  galley.     "  Sir  Prince,"  said  geance.    la  his  absence,  Naples  bad 

the  Arragonese,  "  if  you  do  not  covet  nearly  escaped    hira.     From  Pauai- 

the  fate  of  Conradin,  order  your  cap-  lippo  to  the  Molo,  shoats  for  Pedro 

tive,  the  Infanta  Beatrix,  sister  of  onr  of  Arragon  had  been  hoard.    Naples 

Queen,  and  daughter  of.King  Main-  most  expiate  the  crime.     Chariespra- 

froy,tobeinstantlydejivei-ednptons."  pared  to  shed  an  oce-an  of  blood,  but 

With  the  fierce  I^urta  it  was  unsafe  the  Pope's  legate  interceded;  and  the 

to  tiifle  or  delay.    The  Prince  wrote  enraged  sovereign  contented  himself 

to  his  wife,  Mary  of  Kangary,  that,  with  banging  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 

vanquished  and  a  pi-isoner,  bis  life  the  most  guilty  from  the  battlements 

depended  on  the  release  of  Beatrix,  of  the  Caslel  Nnovo.    Then,  with  hia 

On  receiving  his  letter,  the  Princess  nsnal  impctaons  activity,  he  armed  a 

of  Salerno  hurried  to  the  prison  of  fieet,  aad  sailed  for  Messina,  but  was 

Blainfroy's  danghter,  embraced  her,  met  by  a  message  from  Constance, 

clothed  her  in  her  richest  apparel,  that  if  he  touched  the  shore  of  SldUy 

and  instantly  gave  her  np  to  Laoria's  his  son's  bead  shonld  roll  upon  the 

envoy.  scafibld.     What  conld  the  murderer 

At  the  news  of  the  Prince's  capture,  of  Conradin  reply  to    this    threat? 

the  Neapolitans  were  on  the  point  of  Trembling  with  fury,  he  retnmed  to 

revolt.     An  incident  occurred  that  Calabria.     The  position  of  his  son 

did  not  leave  him  tlio  least  doubt  of  justified  great  anxiety.    A  large  ma- 

thcir  sentiments.     When  seated  on  jority  of  the  Sicilians  vrerc  clamorous 

the  deck  of  Kuggiero's  galley,  in  the  for  his  death,  as  an  espiatory  sacri- 

niidst  of  a  circle  of  knights  who  kept  flee  to  the  manes  of  Conradin.    Qaecn 

respectful  silence,  he  saw  approach  a  Constance,  who  had  nobly  resolved 

number  of  boats  filled  with  peasants,  to  aavs  him,  was  compelled  so  far  t« 

who    asked   permSsaion  to   come  on  yield  to  public  clamour  that  a  parli- 

board.    They  brought  boskets  of  those  ment  was  assembled  to  deliberate  on 

large  figs  called  paJombnJe,  and  also  a  his  fate.  With  the  exception  of  Alaimo 

present  of  gold  augustales.     Taldog  de  Lcntini,  all  the  members  voted  for 

the  Prince,  on  account  of  his  magnifi-  the  Prince's  death.     Bnt  Constance 

cent  armour,  and  of  the  respect  of  wonld  not  ratify  the  sentence  till  she 

those  around  him,  they  knelt  before  heard  from  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  she 

hiin  and  said,  "  Admiral,  accept  this  had  already  despatched  intelligence 

fruit  and    this  gold;    the  district   of  of  the  important  capture.    As  she  had 

Sorrento  sends  them  yon  as  an  offer-  foreseen,PedroordercdtbePrinoe,and 

tug,  and  may  yon  take  the  father  as  the  chief  amongst  his  compauions,  to 

you  have  taken  thesoni"    Notwith-  bo  sent  immediately  to  Arragon.  This 

standing  his  misfortunes,  the  young  was  done,  and  Sicily  seemed  gnar- 

nian  conld  not  help  smiling,  as  he  said,  anteed  for  a  long  time  from  the  aggres- 

"Trulytheseareveiy  faithful  subjects  sionsof  the  house  of  Anjon. 

of  mylortl  theKing."    lie  was  taken  To  foreign  warfare  internal  strife 

toSicilyandlanded  atMcssina, where  succeeded.    The  Sicilian  nobles,  the 

Qiteen  Constance  and    the    Infante  same  men  who  had  entreated  Pedro 

Don  Jaime  then  resided.  of  Arragon  to  reign  over  them,  now 

When  Charles  of  Anjon  learned  the  repented  of  their  choice.  They  had 
double  disaster  that  had  befallen  him  found  amastcrwhcre  they  had  intend- 
in  the  capture  of  his  fleet  and  son,  bis  ed  a  crowned  companion.  Already 
first  expression  was  one  of  bitter  irony,  the  failure  of  a  rebellion  had  cost 
"  Tlie  better,"  ha  exclaimed,  "  that  several  of  them  their  heads,  when  a 
we  are  quit  of  that  priest,  who  spoiled  second  plot  was  got  np,  in  which 
ouraffairsandtookawayoarcotu'ager  Alaimo  de  Lontini  took  a  prominent 
liitter  grief  sncceeded  this  factitious  part.  Tho  rank,  influence,  and  ser- 
gaicty.  He  shnt  himself  up  in  a  private  vices  of  this  man,  the  first  in  Sicily. 
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rendered  Pedro  uneasy,  and  excited 
the  jealousy  of  his  two  ministers, 
John  of  Procida  and  Rnggiero  de 
Lauria.  Alaimo's  indulgent  vote 
npon  the  trial  of  the  Prince  of  Sal- 
erno, idthough  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  King,  yet  had  increased 
suspicions  he  for  some  time  had  en- 
tertained. These,  however,  would 
not  have  broken  out  but  for  the  im- 
prudent audacity  of  Maccalda,  Alai- 
mo's  wife,  who  had  flattered  herself 
she  should  be  able  to  govern  Pedro  of 
Airagon.  During  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina, she  presented  herself  before  him 
in  her  Amazonian  garb,  a  silver  mace 
in  her  hand ;  but  this  warlike  equip- 
ment could  not  restore  her  youth,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  King's  passionate 
admiration  of  the  fair  sex,  he  passed 
the  night  in  talking  to  her  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  finally  fell  asleep.  Irri- 
tated by  this  contempt  of  her  charms, 
Maccalda  vowed  hatred  to  Queen 
Constance.  Although  of  very  low 
origin,  the  insolent  matron  pretended 
herself  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
daughter  of  Mainfroy  the  bastard. 
She  refused  her  the  title  of  queen,  and 
never  spoke  of  her  but  as  the  mother  of 
the  Infante  Don  Jaime.  Every  ad- 
vance made  by  Don  Pedro's  wife  was 
insolently  rejected  by  her.  The  Queen 
-wished  to  become  godmother  to  one 
of  her  children ;  Maccalda  disdainfully 
declined  the  honour.  The  Queen  had 
a  litter  made  to  take  aii*  in  Pidermo, 
a  piece  of  luxury  unprecedented  in 
Sicily.  Maccalda  immediately  rambled 
about  the  island  in  a  litter  twice  the  size, 
eclipsing  her  sovereign  by  her  presump- 
tuous  splendour.  In  short,  the  court  of 
Arragon  could  not  endure  this  incessant 
struggle,  and  soon  seiious  grounds  for 
vengeance  were  found.  All  powerful 
with  her  husband,  Maccalda  excited 
liim  to  revolt.  He  corresponded  -with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  then  in  Calabria  ; 
one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  promised 
to  deliver  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  John  of  Procida. 
Don  Pedro,  informed  of  Alaimo's  trea- 
son, dissimulated  and  wrote  him  an 
affectionate  invitation  to  Sj)ain,  imder 
pretence  of  conferring  with  him  on  the 
affairs  of  Sicily,  llesistaucc  and  obe- 
dience were  equally  dangerous  ;  but 
the  latter  left  most  time  to  tuni  in,  so 
Alaimo  obeyed.  He  no  sooner  reached 
rragon  than  he  was  thrown  into  a 


dungeon.  At  the  same  tune  Mac- 
cal(k,  stripped  of  her  husband's  poe- 
sessions,  was  put  in  prison  in  Sicily. 
There  she  preserved  her  connge  and 
gaiety,  and  passed  her  time  in  laagh- 
ing  at  Queen  Constance,  and  in  play- 
ing at  chess  with  a  Moorish  king, 
prisoner  like  herself. 

Sixty  French  knights  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  prison  of  Matagrifone, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious 
Euggiero  de  Lauria,  bo  soon  as  he 
learned  the  tr&son  of  Alaimo  and 
Maccalda.  For  these  a  tragical  end 
was  reserved.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  following  reign,  the  defender 
of  Messina  was  thrown  into  the  sea, 
a  halter  round  his  neck;  and  it  was 
conjectured  that  Maccalda  Scaktta 
also  met  a  violent  death  in  the  ob 
scurity  of  her  dungeon. 

Charles  was  not  more  fortonate  in 
military  operations  than  in  secret 
plottings.  In  vain  did  he  besiege 
Keggio;  for  want  of  provisions  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Naples. 
But  although  fortune  proved  so  fickle, 
his  bold  spirit  remained  unbroken, 
and  he  conceived  a  gigantic  plan, 
which  was  to  avenge  all  his  disasters. 
He  resolved  to  fall  upon  Sicily  at  the 
head  of  considerable  forces,  whilst  a 
powerful  French  army  entered  Arra- 
gon. But  death  nullified  his  schemes. 
Whilst  upon  the  road  firom  Naples  to 
Brindes,  to  prepare  the  new  arma- 
ment, he  was  compelled  by  the  vio- 
lent attacks  of  ague,  fixim  which 
he  suffered  contmually  i^ce  his  mis- 
fortunes, to  stop  at  Fog^  His 
hour  had  come.  By  his  will,  made 
upon  the  day  of  his  death,  he  left 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sidlies  and 
the  county  of  Provence  to  his  son 
Charles  prince  of  Salerno ;  and,  fJaQ- 
ing  him,  to  his  grandson  Charles 
Martel,  then  twelve  years  old.  His 
testamentary  dispositions  completed, 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  -things 
spiritual.  !Margaret  of  Bnrgnndy, 
summoned  in  aU  haste  to  her  hus- 
band's side,  arrived  but  just  in  time 
to  receive  his  last  adieu.  He  expired 
in  her  arms,  the  victim  of  grief  as 
much  as  of  disease,  overtaken  by 
premature  old  age,  but  fhll  of  faith 
in  his  good  right  and  in  divme  justice. 
Upon  his  deathbed  he  was  nntor- 
mented  by  remorse;  he  beAield  neither 
the  threatening  shade  of  Conradin  nor 
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the  rivers  of  blood  with  which  he  had 
inundated  Sicily;  his  eyes  aad  lips  were 
fixed  witli  love  upoa  the  cress,  whose 
moat  faithful  defender  he  esteemed 
himself.  At  the  supreme  hoar,  uid 
Kith  bis  last  breath,  he  madeafinal  and 
impious  manifestation  of  the  over- 
wceniug  pride  and  self-confidence  Chat 
were  amongst  his  most  prcnninent 
qualities  tluriug  his  life.  "He  con- 
1.  .   (LiiLaniied  tlielast 

f-.i-  in  his  bod  to  re- 

fii  ■111  -■■[.'■  lixL'fl  his  eyes  upon 
the  redouljtabli;mystery,and,  speaking 
directly  to  the  body  and  Hood  irf 
Christ,  addressed  V>  them  theao  words 
of  audacious  conviction :  '  Sire  Oku, 
as  I  ti-uly  believe  you  to  be  my  Sa- 
Tiour,  I  pray  yoB  show  mercy  to  my 
soul.  Since  it  is  certain  that  I  undev- 
took  the  affair  of  Sicily  more  to  servo 
the  holy  church  than  for  my  own  ad- 
vantage,  you  ougtit  to  absolve  me  of 

The  bod;^  of  Charles  was  trans- 
^>orted  to  Naples,  and  baried  in  the 
cathedral,  onder  a  pompous  mauso- 
leum. Ilis  heart  was  taken  to  fans, 
nnd  deposited  in  the  chnrdi  of  the 
Gnuiih  Jacobins,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :— 


Upon  hei-  imsbaod's  death  Mai^a- 
ret  retired  to  her  county  of  Tonnene, 
tvlif^ri:  she  had  fouuded  au  hospital, 
uud  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  pious 
iuid  chaiitahle  eserciscs.  "  The  first 
chevalier  in  the  world  has  ceased  to 
livQ,"  exclaimed  Fedro  of  Arragoo, 
ou  learning  the  death  of  Charles  of 
Aiijou.  He  himself  survived  bis  groat 
rival  but  a  few  months.  After  con- 
yueriug  Philip  HI.  of  Franco  in  the 
ili'files  of  Arragon,  a  victory  which 
procured  the  fortunate  Arragonese  the 
aoubriquiit  of  Pedro  de  los  Franeesei, 
Lo  died  very  penitent,  restoring  his 
possessions  to  the  ciurch,  whose  liege- 
man ho  acknowledged  himself,  and 
pulling  nndor  the  protection  of  the 
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holy  see  his  two  lu^doms  of  Ana- 
gou  and  SidJr,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  sons,  A^hoasoUL  and  Jaime 
II.  About  the  same  time  Martin  IT. 
ended  his  days,  fidi  of  grief  fbr  -Uie 
loss  of  Charles  of  Anjon,  to  irtiom  be 
was  devotedly  and  blindly  attaciied, 
— "  An  attachment,"  says  M.  de  8t 
Priest,  "  which  excites  interest,  so 
rare  is  friendship  npon  throoee,  and 
especially  in  old  age.  Thns  was 
Charles  of  Fi'anoc,  brother  of  St 
Lonis,  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
most  rcmaiiiable  of  his  contemporSr- 
ries.  A  new  epoch  began  ;  the  age 
of  Philip  le  Bel,  of  Boniface  Vm., 
and  of  Baute.  The  great  poet,  so 
severe  to  the  living  Csp^ticna,  has 
treated  them  better  in  the  invisible 
world.  Whilst  he  has  precipitated 
Frederick  II.  and  the  most  illostrious 
Ghibellines  into  the  depths  of  tho 
etei'nal  chasms,  he  shows  us — not  in 
torture,  but  awaiting  a  better  destiny 
— not  in  the  fianes  of  purgatory,  bnt 
in  the  bosom  of  monotonoiB  repose, 
b  tho  shade  of  a  peaceful  forest,  in 
a  valley  strewed  with  unknown 
l)ower»---Charles  of  Anjon  and  Pedro 
of  Arragon,  seated  side  by  side,  re- 
conciled by  death,  and  uniting  titeir 
grave  and  manly  voices  in  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  the  Most  High." 

The  political  separation  of  the  island 
and  continent  of  Sicily  was  now  com- 
plete, but  none  foresaw  its  long  dnra- 
tion.  Tbeperiodimmediatelysuoceed- 
iog  the  death  of  Charles  of  Aujou  was 
ono  continuous  struggle  between  Na- 
ples and  Palermo,  the  former  striving 
loregain  lost  supremacy,  the  latter  to 
retain  conquered  iodependencc.  For 
a  moment  'tho  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  torn  in  twain  by  a  great  popn- 
lai'  movomcnt.  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
uniting ;  the  groat  result  obtained  by 
the  Sicilian  Ver^pers  seemed  about  to 
be  lost,  and  the  Vespers  themselvM  to 
lose  their  rank  of  rovolntiou,  and  sid>- 
side  into  the  vulgar  category  of  revolts 
and  insurrections.  Strange  to  say, 
the  foreign  dynasty  that  had  profiled 
by  the  successful  rebellion,  was  itself 


■  The  doath  of  Cardiaal  Rjckelieu  oSbk  v.  singular  rewmblanoo  with  tb%t  of 
Charles  of  A.njou.  Hiring  demmdod  the  Viaticnra  :  "  Here  is  my  Lore!  and  my 
God,''  he  exclaimed  ;  "before  Mm  t  protest  that  in  all  I  have  aadertiken,  I  have 
bid  nothing  iu  Tlew  hut  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  slate."— St  Phibst,  vot 
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on  the  eve  of  destroying  the  work  of  compelled  to  make  such  concessioiiB  to 
its  partisans.  After  the  ephemeral  the  clemr  and  aristocracy,  that  Sicily 
reign  of  Alphonso  III.  King  of  retained  but  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
Arragon,  eldest  son  and  saccessor  of  monarchy.  The  authority  awaiting 
Don  Pedro,  Don  Jaime,  second  son  of  him  in  Arragon  was  certamly  not  more 
this  Prince,  united  upon  his  head  the  absolute;  but  there,  at  least,  he  found 
crowns  of  Sicily  and  Arragon.  The  himself  in  his  native  country  and  he- 
will  of  the  two  deceased  kiugs  had  reditary  dominions ;  habit,  tradition^ 
been  to  keep  these  crowns  separate,  old  affinities,  compensated  what  the 
Don  Pedro  verbally,  Don  Alphonso  supreme  power  lacked  in  strength  and 
by  a  written  will,  had  called  the  In-  extent.  In  Sicily  things  were  veiy 
fante  Frederick,  son  of  one  and  brother  different.  The  i^and  was  altogether 
of  the  other,  to  reign  in  Sicily  so  soon  in  an  unsatisfacEoiy  state.  The  chieJb 
as  Don  Jaime  should  take  possession  of  of  the  aristocracy,  the  authors  of  the 
the  hereditary  sceptre  of  Arragon  and  revolution,  had  all  rebelled  in  torn.  It 
Catalonia.  Jaime  disregarded  their  had  been  found  necessary  to  put  to 
wishes.  lie  kept  Sicily,  not  for  him-  death  Caltagirone,  Alaimo  de  Lentini, 
self,  but  to  restore  it  to  the  enemies  of  and  other  leaders  of  the  Ajrragonese 
his  family,  to  his  prisoner,  now  chief  of  intrigue.  The  air  of  Sicily  seemed 
the  house  of  Anion,  agreeably  to  a  se-  loaded  with  rebellious  infection.  Even 
cret  treaty  they  had  entered  into  durmg  Ruggiero  de  Lauria,  and  John  of  Pro- 
the  captivity  of  Charles  11.  If  M.  de  cida,*  were  suspected  of  disaffection. 
St  Priest  is  correct  in  placing  the  first  Nor  did  the  profits  of  the  island  com* 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  so  far  back  pensate  the  anxiety  it  caused.  Ex- 
as  the  summer  of  1284,  soon  after  the  hausted  by  war,  Sicily  yielded  no 
action  in  which  Charles  lost  his  liberty,  revenue,  but  required  support  in  men 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  and  money.  More  than  this,  the  papal 
then  have  been  Don  Jaime's  motives,  anathema  still  remained  upon  the 
His  father  and  elder  brother  dead,  it  family  of  Pedro  of  Arragon.  It 
is  more  easy  to  explain  them.  We  weighed  upon  Don  Jaime  and  upon 
must  remember  that  before  falling  into  his  mother  Queen  Constance.  Conra- 
the  hands  of  the  terrible  Ruggiero  de  geous  though  she  was,  the  daughter  of 
Lauria,  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Sa-  the  excommunicated Mainfroy,  the  wi- 
Icmo,  commissioned  by  the  King  of  dow  of  the  excommunicated  Pedro, 
Naples  to  make  concessions  to  his  had  difficulty  to  support  the  interdict. 
subjects,  had  proclaimed  a  political  Successive  popes  sustained  the  inte- 
reform,  under  the  auspices  of  Martin  rests  of  the  French  dynasty,  and 
IV.  After  the  death  of  this  Pope,  his  bestowed  the  crown  of  Arragon,  a  fief 
successor  Houorius,  also  a  declared  of  the  holy  see,  upon  Charies  of  Va* 
partisan  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  ex-  lois,  brother  of  Philip  le  Bel.  Tme, 
tended  still  further  these  political  pri-  possession  did  not  accompany  the  gift, 
vileges,  and  the  convention  known  in  to  which  the  Arragonese  did  not  snb- 
the  history  of  Naples  as  the  Statutes  scribe,  but  drove  back  Philip  the  Bold 
of  Ilonorlus  (Capitoli  d'Onorio)  tliere  when  he  tried  to  introduce  Ids  son  into 
long  had  the  force  of  law.  In  view  of  his  new  kingdom,  an  attempt  which 
these  privileges,  imposed  by  papacy,  cost  him  his  reputation  and  his  life. 
and  conceded  by  the  dynasty  whose  Still  Don  Jaime  was  anxious,  for  vari- 
despotism  had  driven  Sicily  to  revolt,  ous  reasons,  to  have  the  donation  an- 
the  dynasty  established  by  that  revolt  nulled.  To  this  end  he  addressed 
was  compelled  to  bid  higher  for  popu-  himself  to  the  King  of  Naples,  still 
lar  approbation.  The  rival  royalties  prisoner  at  Barcelona,  offering  to  give 
began  a  dangerous  race  in  the  path  of  him  up  Sicily,  and  even  to  aid  him  to 
reform.  The  Arragonese  could  not  reconquer  it,  on  condition  that  the 
allow  the  Angevine  to  surpass  him  in  Pope  removed  the  interdict  from  his 
generosity.    Don  Jaime  saw  himself  house,  and  that  Charles  of  Vidois  was 

*  Procida  died  at  an  advanced  old  age,  in  his  native  province  of  Salerno,  reconciled 
with  the  Pope  and  with  the  King  of  Naples,  at  enmity  with  Sioilj,  and  re-established 
Su  his  possessions  by  Charies  II.— St  Priest,  vol.  iv.  p.  172. 
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■compelled  to  renounce  the  title  of  lung 
of  Arragon.  Moreover,  a  matrimonltS 
alliance,  always  an  important  tie,  bat 
'especially  so  in  the  middle  ages,  was 
to  seal  the  friendship  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  Don  Jaime  was  to  marry 
the  princess  Blanche,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  great  Charles  of  Anjoo. 
Boniface  YIIL,  greatly  attached,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  popedom,  to 
the  interests  of  France,  joyfully  ac- 
quiesced in  these  an*angements. 

Every  thing  seemed  arranged,  when 
unexpected  obstacles  arose.  On  the 
one  hand,  Charles  of  Valois,  having 
neither  dominions  nor  crown,  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  transfer  of  his  ima- 
finary  kingdom ;  on  the  other,  the 
icilians  declared  they  would-  die  to  a 
man  rather  than  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  house  of  Anjou.  They 
summoned  Don  Jaime  to  renounce  his 
project,  and  when  he  persisted  in  it, 
they  raised  to  the  throne  the  Infante 
Frederick,  at  first  with  the  title  of 
Lord  of  Sicily,  afterwards  ^vith  that  of 
King.  This  prince  proved  worthy  of 
the  national  choice.  In  vain  did  Boni- 
face Vin.  assail  him  in  turn  with  flat- 
tery and  menace ;  the  new  king  of 
Sicily  remained  faithful  to  his  people. 
By  a  strange  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, he  found  himself  opposed  in 
arms  to  his  brother  Jaime  of  Arragon, 
now  the  ally  of  his  father-in-law, 
Charles  II.,  who  liad  recovered  his 
liberty  and  returned  to  his  dominions. 
In  spite  of  his  own  and  his  subjects' 
valour,  Frederick  III.  was  at  first 
nearly  overcome.  The  house  of  Anjou 
would  have  reconquered  Sicily,  but  for 
the  defection  of  the  tickle  King  of  Arra- 
gon, who  abandoned  his  allies  and 
returned  home,  caiTying  with  him  the 
contempt  of  all  parties.  After  various 
changes  of  fortune,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
belligerents,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rome.  By  its  conditions,  Frederick 
in.  was  to  retain  the  crown  of  Sicily 


for  his  life,  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Trinacria,  invented  to  avoid  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Charles  11.,  who 
kept  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily,  with 
the  reversion  of  the  dominions  for  him- 
self and  his  durect  heirs,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  who  married  Eleanor, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles.  The 
basis  of  this  treaty  was  manifestly  un- 
stable, its  very  letter  was  soon  effaced ; 
and  Frederick,  disdaining  the  singular 
title  of  King  ofTrinacria,  soon  resumed 
his  rightful  one.  There  were  thus  two 
kings  of  Sicily,  on  this  and  that  side  the 
straits,  and  from  that  period  dates  the 
term,  the  Two  SicUies. 

During  a  reign  of  thurty-four  years, 
Frederick  m.  did  much  for  the  nation 
that  had  placed  him  at  its  head.  A 
scholar  and  a  legislator,  he  encouraged 
letters,  navi^tion,  and  trade,  esta- 
blished a  national  representation,  and 
bequeathed  his  subjects  the  famous 
Sicilian  constitution,  which  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  only  in  the  present 
century.  But  the  tendency  of  power 
in  Sicily  was  to  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Fred^ck  struggled  hard  to  keep  down 
the  aristocracy,  but  his  efforts  nad  no 
permanent  success :  at  his  death  the 
barons  became  omnipotent,  the  feudid 
system  prevailed,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  the  annals  of  the  island  are 
but  a  confused  history  of  the  rivalries 
of  the  Chiaromonte  and  the  Vintimi- 
glia,  the  Falizzi  and  the  Alagona, 
the  Luna  and  the  Ferolla,  and  many 
others  besides.  The  Chiaromonte, 
notwithstanding  their  French  origin,* 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Italian  or  Latin 
party ;  they  became  absolute  masters 
of  Palermo,  and  reigned  over  it  from 
the  summit  of  their  castle  of  Steri, 
whose  massive  masonry  still  exists  in 
the  heart  of  that  city.  The  kings  of 
Sicily,  to  obtain  their  support,  sought 
the  bands  of  their  daughters ;  but  at 
last  the  haughty  patricians  fell  from 
their  pinnacle  of  greatness,  and  by 
treason  or  stratagem  were  led  to  the 
scaffold.   Distracted  and  weakened  by 


*  ^  It  is  at  this  time  (the  moment  when  Charles  of  Anjoa  raised  the  siege  of  Mes- 
sina) that  estimable,  but  second-rate  historians  place  the  pretended  adventure  of  % 
French  chevalier  of  the  name  of  Clermont,  to  whose  wife,  they  saj,  Charles  of  A^joii 
had  offered  violence.  They  add,  that,  after  revenging  himself  by  a  similar  ontrace  to 
one  of  the  king's  daughters,  this  French  knight  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  founded  ^h' 
powerful  house  of  Chiaromonte,  Counts  of  l£>dica."  TSt  Priest,  vol.  iv.  p.  104.) 
de  St  Priest  disbelieyes  this  anecdote,  which  is  certainly  inoonsistent  with  the  eh 
ter  for  rigid  morality  and  chastity  he  assigns  to  his  hero. 
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discord,  Sicilj  offerc/I,  at  this  time,  an  of  France  either  abandoning  ber  Afii- 

easjprey  to'Xaples,  bad  the  deeocn-  can  colony  or  resting  oontentad  vnbtli 

dants  of  the  first  Cbarles  been  the  men  its  present  extent.     DonbtleHt,   die 

to  profit  by  the  opportunity.     But  will  some  day  lay  iKdd  of  Tmua,  or  at 

they  were  far  from  bihcriting'  tiie  mar-  least  make  the  attempt.     It  is  tat  a 

tial  cnoniry^ofthcir  great  ancestor,  and,  short  sail  from  Tnnis  to  Sicily,    The 

in  spite  ofcircnmstances  frequently  fa-  peace-at-all-price   mea,   wlu>  waM 

Tonrabie,fHcily  was  never  reconquered  fain  dispense  with  fleets  and  aiadfl% 

by  the  race  of  Charles  of  Anjon.  and  trust  to  the  espreMd  ofphMiillmiM 

The  concluding  line  of  M.  de  St.  for  the  protection  of  Britain  aid  & 

Priest's  work  contains  a  sentiment  colonies,  would  have  m  fipesh  OMW 

which  will  doubtless  find  ready  echo  for  their  insipid  and  qnendoin  pm* 

in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  ever  bllugs  in  the  annexation  of  Si^  to 

jealous  of  Great  Britain's  aggrandise-  the  British  empire.    It  wmdd  be  m- 

mcnt  and  territorial  growth.     ^^  May  necessary  to   recmit   an  •'"'l^'""^ 

Sicily"   he  says,  ^^ never  become  a  drummer,  or  man  a  oock-boat  die 

second  Malta/'      The  wish,  whose  more.    The  island  SidUaas,  of  man 

heartfelt  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted,  hardy  frame  and  conrageeoB  tamper 

points  to  the  possibility,  not  to  say  the  than  their  Continentalnaghboum, ara, 

probability,  of  the  event  deprecated ;  as  they  have  lately  shcm,  able  io 

an  event  which,  however  unwelcome  defend  their  liberties.     Tbey  voaU 

to  France,  would,  in  many  respects,  furnish  troop  and  mariBeri,inia,'irith 

bo  highly  advantageous  to  the  two  British  discipline  and  directMiB,  need 

SartioH  more  immediately  concerned,  be  second  to  none  in  Europe. 

0  maiilfcHt  arc  the  benefits  that  it  is  creased  advantages  shoidd  ef 

almr^st  impertinent  to  point  them  out.  be  afforded  to  Sicilian  produce: 

Sicily  would  find  efficient  protection,  ed  into  Great  J^itain.     lids  wQ«ld 

commercial    advantages,  a  paternal  cut  two  ways.    Whilst  benefltinif  the 

and    liberal    government;     England  Sicilian,  and  encouraging  liim  to  jodns- 

woiild  oljtain  a  storehouse  and  grana-  try,  it  would  spur  the  stolid  and atab- 

ry,  and  an  excellent  position  whence  bom  lawgivers  of  Spain  to  ledente 

to  observe  and  check  French  progress  the  absurd  tariff whidk  ezdndeeibnigB 

in  Nr;rth<n*ii  Africa,  should  the  ambi-  manufactures  from  that  coontry,  aspe 

tion  of  tlie  young  republic,  or  of  any  through  illicit  channels.  UnderBiitidi 

other  government  that  may  succeed  it,  protection  and  British  laws,  Sidlj,  if 

render  interference  nocessary.    At  the  she  cannot  hope  ever  to  resume  ber 

present  momout,  when  half  Europe  is  ancient  grandeur  and  prosperity,  woidd 

imhingcd,  political  Hpcculation  becomes  flourish  and  improve  to  an  eccteiit  *~ 

doubly  difficult ;  but  whatever  turn  possible  during  her  ill-assorted 

Invents  take,  there  is  little  likelihood  with  Naples. 
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KIDNAFfiINQ — FBTBR  WlLLXAllfiOM*8  CAflB. 


Before  entering  on  the  peroanal 
histoiy  of  a  man  whose  adYentnres 
carried  him  through  all  the  strata  of 
social  life,  from  &e  feathered  savage 
of  the  Prairies  to  the  industrious  bur- 
gess in  smiUl-dothes,  let  us  give  a 
few  inddaital  notices  of  that  crime—* 
kidnapping,  or  man-stealing, — his  sub- 
jection  to  which  was   the   cmening 
scene  of  his  eventful  career.    We  canf 
perhi^s,  scarcely  point  to   a  moro 
distinct  type  of  feebleness   in   the 
law  of  any  country  than  the  freqnew^ 
of  this  crime,     in  that  community 
where  the  people,  marked  off  by  any 
distinction  in  race  or  appearance — 
where  persons  bom  in  serfdom,  car 
of  a  particular  line,  or  speaking  a 
peculiar  language — are    doomed  to 
slavery,  the  laws  may  be  unjust  and 
barbarous  in  the  extreme,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  tiiey  are  feeUe.    The 
slavery  exists  by  them,  not  m  ^pite  cf 
them.    It  is  in  the  country  where  the 
person,  free  by  the  law,  is  seized,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  held  in  forced 
bondage,  in  obedience  to  the  interest 
or  the  malevolence    of  in^viduals, 
that  this  charactcodstic  of  feebleness 
is  80  prominently  developed.     The 
purloiner  of  coin  or  plate  can  only 
be   tracked   by  external   incidents ; 
there  is  nothing  in  his  connexion  with 
the  property  that  in  itself  proclums 
his  crime.    The    horse    and   cattle- 
stealer  have  to  deal  with  less  silent 
commodities ;  but  even  the  objects  of 
their  depredations  are  not  placed  In 
an  imnatural  position  by  ownership, 
and  liave  no  voice  wherewith  to  pro- 
claim their  custodier's  dishonesty.  Bui 
the  man  who  holds  another  in  posses- 
sion in  a  free  country,  is  a  criminal 
in  the  eye  of  every  one  who  sees  him 
exercise  his  ownership ;  and  he  carries 
about  with  him  a  perpetual  witness 
and  accuser,  who  is  under  the  strong- 
est inducements  to  be  ever  vigilant 
and   ever    active.    The   law   under 
which  common  thefts  are  practised,  is 
only  that  which  does  not  see  far  into 
a  nullstone  ;  but  the  law  under  which 
kidnapping  may  be  pursued  with  im- 
punity, is  deaf,  and  blind,  and  para- 


lytic   Owing  to  tiie  strong  central 
adminmtration  of  justice  in  Engiand, 
it  does  noi  appear  that  this  crime  was 
ever  Tery  prevalent   in   the   south. 
We  find,  indeed,  in  V(fkHdtfcV$  M^ 
mariak,  under  the  date  of  9th  Msy 
1645 — *'An  offdinsnee  against  fsam 
who  are  called  tpirks^  fund   use  to 
steal  away  and  ttke  up  children,  and 
bei^ave  tiieir  parents  of  tiiem,  aad 
convey  them  away."    The  meaanre 
then  adopted,  whkh  iritt  be  foond 
among  the  ordinan^s  of  the  Lang 
Pariiunent,  shows  m  that  it  had  be- 
come customary  to  seise  cfaildroi  and 
carry  them  out  of  the  countiy,  to  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  the  plantations, 
or  probably  to  be  sold  to  the  Medi- 
tenranean  {Urates.     The   orduumce 
says,  "Whereas,  the  houses  of  Partia- 
ment  are  infonned  that  divers  lewd 
persons  do  go  up  and  down  the  city 
of  London  and  eUewhere,  and  in  a 
most  baibaroos  andwieked  maimer 
steal  away  many  little  dilldret,  it  Is- 
ordered  by  the  Lords  and  Commoiis, 
in  Parliament  assembled,  that  all  offi- 
cers and  ministers  of  justice  be  hereby 
straitly  charged  and  required  to  be 
very  diligent  in  apprdiiending  all  such 
persons  as  are  faulty  in  this   kind, 
either  in  stealing,  s^lng,  buying,  en- 
veiling,  purioining,  conveying,  or  re- 
ceiving children  so  st<^en,  and  to  keep 
them  in  safe  imprisonment  till  they 
may  be  brought  to  severe  and  exem- 
plary punishment.   It  is  further  order- 
ed, that  the  marslials  of  the  Admi- 
ralty  and  thcOinque  Ports  do  imme- 
cUately  make  strict  and  diligent  search 
in  all  ships  and  Tessels  npon  tiie  river, 
and  at  the  Downs,  for  all  such  diild- 
ren,  according  to  such  directions  as 
they  have,  or  shall  receive  firom  the 
committee  of  the  Admiralty  and  Cinque 
Ports."    The  few  reports  we  have  of 
English  cases  of  kianappuig  are  too 
prcrfbsely  dressed  «q>  with  technicalL- 
ties  to  permit  us  to  see  the  i 
facts.     Shower  reports  the 
Lees  v.  Dassigny,  the  84ihoi  v 
n.   AnEnglish.ccmmMB-law: 
never  condescends  to  know  tuc 
of  the  Christian  era ;  he  knows 
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that  of  the  king^s  reign,  and  if  he  had 
to  mention  the  foundation  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  he  would  mark  it  as  the 
28th  Edward  I. ;  while  the  discovery 
of  America  would  as  undoubtedly  be 
an  event  of  the  8th  Henr}-  Vn.  When 
wo  turn  to  our  chronological  tables, 
wo  find  that  the  34th  of  Charles  IT. 
means  the  year  1682.  How  far  the 
pleadings  throw  any  light  on  the 
adventures  of  the  youth  who  had  been 
kidnapped  and  sent  abroad,  the  reader 
may  judge  fi'om  a  fair  specimen : — 
"  They  sue  an  homine  replegiando  in 
the  name  of  the  young  Turbett ;  and 
after  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  they  get 
an  dongatus  est  per  quendani  PhiUp- 
pum  Dassigny  infra  nominatum.  This 
was  to  the  Sheriff  of  London,  whereas 
the  defender  never  lived  in  London, 
but  at  Wapping,  in  Middlesex,"  &c. 
The  effect  of  the  pleading,  of  which 
this  is  the  commencement,  was, 
that  the  accused  might  be  bailed, 
"  and  on  security  to  bring  home  the 
boy  in  six  months,  death  and  the  perils 
of  the  seas  excepted,  he  was  dis- 
charged on  bail.  In  Trinity  term  the 
boy  came  home,  and  being  brought 
into  court  was  delivered  to  the  father ; 
•but  they  never  proceeded."  Sir  Tho- 
mas Raymond  gives  us  the  further 
information,  that  the  kidnapper  was 
a  merchant  trading  to  Jamaica,  and 
that  the  victim  ^^was  a  scholar  at 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  and  a  hope- 
ful young  youth."  ♦  An  act  of  King 
William's  reign  shows  that  the  offence 
was  still  prevalent,  by  imposing  pen- 
alties on  the  masters  of  vessels  leaving 
people  behind  in  "  his  Majesty's  plan- 
tations or  elsewhere."  It  appears  to 
have  been  almost  solely  for  the  foreign 
market  that  kidnapping  was  practised 
in  England.  The  cultivated  and  po- 
pulous character  of  the  countrj',  the 
power  of  the  laws,  and  the  perpetual 
licinity  of  a  kind  of  parochial  munici- 
palities, probably  rendered  the  forcible 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  indivi- 
duals within  the  country  too  diflicult 
and  dangerous  an  operation  to  have 
been  frequently  accomplished  by  force ; 
though  the  fatal  facilities  for  confine- 
ment in  lunatic  asylums  may  have 
frequently  made  them  the  living  tombs 
of  those  whom  the  rapacity,  or  the 
malignant  passions  of  others,  have 


[May, 

doomed  to  imprisonment.  Yet,  were 
we  to  take  foreign  novelists  as  trne 
painters  of  English  manners,  we  woidd 
find  in  Madame  Cotin*s  Malvina,  that 
a  French  beauty  having  secured  tihe 
affections  of  an  English  d^e,  his 
X)0werful  relations  seize  her  after  she 
has  become  his  wife,  and  lock  hor  up 
in  a  turret  of  their  private  castl^ 
where,  though  the  nelghbonring  phy- 
sician and  the  clergyman  visit  her, 
and  all  the  world  knows  that  she  is 
imprisoned,  no  one  dares  to  interfere 
in  her  behalf;  and  her  fate  Is  oalj 
balanced  by  that  of  her  hasbana, 
whom  the  Attorney- General  trans- 
ports,  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to 
the  West  Indies.  Somewhat  similar^ 
if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  are  the 
notions  of  British  liberty  embodied 
in  Walladmorj  the  story  got  ap  to 
pass  as  a  Waverley  novel  at  one  of 
the  Leipsic  fairs,  where,  in  the  year 
1818,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Is  found 
committing  every  person  with  whom 
he  quarrels  to  his  private  dongeons 
in  his  own  castle. 

We  need  no  writers  of  romance  to 
find  instances  of  kidnappingin  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.  The  vast 
solitudes  which  frequently  separated 
inhabited  districts  from  each  other, 
the  feudal  fortidices  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  the  weakness  of  the 
crown,  the  judicial  powers  possessed 
by  many  of  the  barons ;  and  we  may 
add  to  this,  the  spirit  of  dan^p, 
which  surrounded  every  Highland 
chief  with  an  army  of  retainers,  as 
faithful  to  the  preservation  of  his 
secrets  as  they  were  relentless  in 
avenging  his  feuds — all  conspired  to 
render  it  too  easy  for  a  powerftil  Indi- 
vidual to  adopt  such  a  form  of  outrage 
against  his  enemy.  Not  that  the  prac- 
tice was  pursued  in  the  manner  of  a 
sordid  trade,  as  we  have  fonnd  it  fol- 
lowed in  England,  and  as  we  shall 
find  that  at  a  later  period  it  was 
adopted  among  ourselves.  The  Scots 
had  no  colonies  to  be  supplied  with  this 
species  of  living  merchandise ;  and  in 
truth  the  human  animal  has  seldom 
been  with  us  so  valuable  a  commodity 
in  the  home  market,  as  ereatly  to  raise 
the  cupidity  of  his  neighbour. 

Those  who  ventured  on  kidni^ping 
flew  at  high  game.    A  young  or  a 
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snperannaated  king  reqniring  the  aid 
of  able  counsellors,  nay,  sometimes  a 
monarch  in  the  vigour  of  bis  power, 
would  be  the  object  of  such  an  attempt. 
Among    lesser    personages,    states- 
men  offensively  poweiful,   dignified 
churchmen  about  to  issue  ecclesiasti- 
cal censures,  and  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  prepared  to  give  adverse 
decisions,  were  in  great  request,  and 
eagerly  sought  after.    Alexander  Gib- 
son of  Dnrie,  for  some  time  a  principal 
clerk  of  session,  and  afterwards  a  judge 
in  that  court — lawyers   know  him 
as  the  author  of  a  foUo  volume  of  re- 
ports of  more  than  average  unreada- 
biiity — was  a  special  victim,  having 
been  twice  successfully  spirited  away. 
In  1604,  Greorge  Meldrum,  younser  of 
Dumbreck,  was  tried  for  several  acts 
of  this  description,  of  one  of  which 
Durie,  then  ^^  ane  of  the  clerks  of  our 
sovereign  Lord*s   Council  and  Ses- 
sion," was  a  victim.     Among  those 
whom  the  kidnapper  took  to  his  as- 
sistance were — ^^  John  Johnston,  call- 
ed Swyne-foot,"  and  some  other  wor- 
thies, comprehensively  described  as 
*^  ane  company  of  common  and  noto- 
rious thieves,  brigands,  and  murder- 
ers," who  assembled  ^^with  swords, 
hagbuts,  and  pistolets."     Durie  was 
residing  in  St  Andi*ews,  and  it  appears 
that  his  enemy  employed  "  ane  fellow 
called  Craik,  the  said  Grcor^  Mel- 
drum's  own  man,"  to  watch  his  mo- 
tions.    He  was  riding,  as  it  would 
appear,  on  the  bank  of  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  opposite  to  Dundee,  accompani^ 
by  a  brother  barrister  and  his  servant, 
when  the  ambuscade  ^^  treasonably 
put  violent  hands  on  their  persons," 
and  "  took  them  captives  and  prison- 
ers."    Their  captor  "reft  fra  them 
then:  purses,  with  certain  gold  and 
silver  being  therein,  extending  to  the 
quantity  of  three  hundred  merks  or 
thereby" — an  act  which  the  indict- 
ment reproachfully  mentions  as  speci- 
ally unworthy  of  "  ane  landed  man." 
Meldrum  proceeded  with  his  captive 
through  Fueshire  to  Kinghom,  on  the 
Forth ;  thence,  crossing  over  to  Leith, 
he  marched  through  Edinburgh,  "pass- 
ing the  palace  gate  of  Holyroodhouse" 
— a  circumstance  to  which  the  indict- 
ment alludes  as  a  powerful  illustration 
of  the  audacity  of  the  transaction. 


The  party  then  proceeded  through 
Lothian  and  Tweeddale  across  the 
Border  "  unto  England,  to  George 
Ratdiff 's  house,  where  they  detained 
him  captive  and  prisoner  for  the  space 
of  eight  days  or  thereby."*  Thus 
was  this  high  official  conveyed  a  dis- 
tance of  alK)ut  a  hundred  mUes,  not 
only  through  the  most  populous  and 
fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  but 
through  the  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  throne ; 
and  that  not  by  any  of  the  great 
barons  who  could  command  an  army 
of  followers,  but  by  a  petty  conntiy 
eentleman,  aided  by  a  few  Border 
freebooters. 

The  second  private  captivity  of 
Dnrie  was  accomplished  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  an  elector  is  some- 
times abstracted.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  his  adverse  vote  on 
the  bench  in  a  cause  then  before  the 
court.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions 
the  inddent  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Bor- 
der Minstrelsy ;"  and  the  reader  who 
remembers  lus  picturesque  and  spirited 
narrative  may  periii^;^  be  amused  by 
seeing  how  the  same  event  appears  m 
the  sober  gari>  of  a  iq;>orter  of  dad- 
sions.  Forbes,  in  Us  ^^  Journal  (tftiii^  ;^^ 
Session,"  says-- 

"  Some  party  in  a  eonsidenble  tftte 
before  the  session,  finding  the  Lord  Dnla 
oonld  not  be  persuaded  to  tkidk.  his  ptoa 
good,  fell  upon  a  stratagem  to  prevent 
the  influence  and  weight  that  his  lordship 
might  have  to  his  prejudioe,  bj  eansiog 
some  strong  masked  men  kidn^  him  in 
the  Links  of  Leith  at  his  diverrion  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon^  and  transport  him  to 
some  blind  and  obscnre  room  in  the  oonn* 
try,  where  he  was  detained  oaptive  witii- 
out  the  benefit  of  daylight  a  matter  of 
three  months — thongh  otherwise  civilly 
and  well  entertained — daring  whidi  time 
his  lady  and  ehildren  went  in  monming 
for  him  as  dead.  Bat  after  the  eanse 
aforesaid  was  dedded,  the  Lord  Darie  was 
oarried  back  by  inoognitoes,  and  dropped 
in  the  same  place  where  he  had  been 
taken  ap."t 

During  the  dvil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  victorious  party 
frequenUy  found  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of  their  captives.  In  Enriand  many 
of  them  were  sent  to  the  plantations ; 
and  perhaps  the  idea  which  this  prac- 


»  Pitcaim,  ii.  428. 
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tico  communicated  to  tho  public,  of    reasoning  which  he  seened  to  eoa- 


the  value  of  captives  trftnsported  to 
tlie  colonies,  may  have  first  instigated 
those  acts  of  kidnapping  against  which 
we  have  found  the  Long  Parliament 
protesting.  Scotland  had  no  such 
means  of  disposing  of  her  prisoners, 
whose  numbers  were  frequently  very 
inconvenient.  Many  of  them  were 
sent  abroad  to  be  soldiers  under  those 
continental  leaders  who  were  consi- 
dered on  the  same  side  with  the  victo- 
rious party  at  home  ;  others  were 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  slavery  in  this 
country ;  but  wherever  their  lot  might 
be  cast,  their  captivity  would  be  very 
apt  to  be  abbreviated  by  some  revolu- 
tion in  the  fortunes  of  war.  A  person 
who  preserved  accurate  notes  of  poli- 
tical events  as  they  passed  under  his 
eye,  kept  the  following  very  bushiess- 
like  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
common  soldiers  taken  in  the  battle  in 
which  Montrose  was  made  prisoner : — 

"Tuesday,  21st May  [1650].— Tliia 
day  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-one 
common  soldiers  taken  at  Kirbcster, 
that  were  in  the  Canongate  prison — 
the  house  ordain.s  forty  of  them,  being 
forced  from  OrikUcy,  and  have  wife 
and  children,  to  be  dismissed.  The 
honsc  gives  six  of  them,  being  fishers, 
to  the  lieutenant-general ;  also  other 
six  fishers  of  them,  given  by  the  par- 
liament to  the  Marquis  of  Argj-le; 
and  six  of  them  being  lusty  fellows, 
given  to  Sir  James  Uope,  to  his  lead- 
mines.  The  remnant  of  them  the 
house  gives  to  the  Lord  Angus  and 
Sir  Hobert  MuiTay,  to  recruit  the 
French  regiments  with,  to  be  trans- 
ported out  of  the  country  to  France."* 

It  may  be  questioned  if  these  gifts 
were  very  valuable  to  their  receivers, 
or  if  the  coerced  labour  they  inferred 
was  worth  possessing.  Certainly  so 
little  valuable  was  the  mere  human 
being  to  the  community,  some  thirty 
years  afterwards,  that  tlie  liberal 
and  patriotic  iletclier  of  Saltoun 
pleaded  hard  for  the  establishment 
of  shivery  in  Scotland,  not  as  a  privi- 
lege to  the  aristocracy,  but  as  a  boon 
to  '*  so  many  thousands  of  our  people 
who  are,  at  this  day,  dying  for  want 
of  bread."  Ho  saw  that  sheep  and 
oxen,  being  property,  were  cared  for 


aider  a  very  natural  one,  he  thoagiiC 
that  he  had  but  to  oonrert  his  MJow 
beings  into  proper^,  to  M  tlieni  be 
also  cared  for.  Tetf  18m  all  an 
who  conceive  social  paradezes,  ha 
was  haunted  by  the  shadoWf  cut 
before,  of  the  levulakm  isi  codwmw 
sense  against  his  propoMl,  aad  tlm 
anticipated  the  obhMiiij  H  would  in- 
cur. '^  I  doabt  not  that  what  Iliave 
said  will  meet,  not  only  with  all  the 
misconstmction  and  oUoqaj,  Imt  all 
the  disdain,  fhiy,  and  OHtcrtai  of 
which  either  ignorant  magiatratal  or 
proud  lazy  peo]de  are  capable. 
Wonld  I  bring  back  slavery  into  the 
worid?  ShaU  men  of  immortal  soois, 
and  by  nature  equal  to  aay,  be  aoU 
as  beasts?  Shall  tiiey  aad  their  poe- 
terity  be  for  ever  sabfected  to  the 
most  miserable  of  all  con^Btloiie,  tiie 
inhuman  barbarity  of  maaterny  who 
may  beat,  mutilate,  tortove,  atarfe, 
or  kill,  so  great  a  nvmber  of  man- 
kind at  pleasure  ?  »nK  tke  te 
greater  x>art  of  the  commonwealfh  be 
slaves,  not  that  the  rest  iiU7  be  fteSi 
but  tyrants  over  them?  With  iribat 
face  can  we  oppose  the  tmuiy  of 
princes,  and  recoaofinend  saw  tfoamj 
as  the  highest  virtae,  if  we  maioa 
ourselves  tyrants  orer  the  gieatost 
part  of  mankind?  Can  any  many 
from  whom  such  a  thinghaa escnedf 
ever  offer  to  speak  for  Bberty?  Bat 
they  must  pardoi^  me  if  I  tell  tkea, 
that  I  regard  not  names  bat  tidags; 
and  that  the  misapplieatkm  of  names 
has  confounded  ev^  thing.**  f 

Ilis  plan  of  social  reorganiaation 
was,  that  ^^  every  man  of  a  certain 
estate  in  this  nation  shoald  be  obliged 
to  take  a  proportional  number  of  the 
poor,  and  employ  them  in  healing  and 
ditching  his  grounds,  or  any  other 
sort  of  work,"  while  the  young  were 
to  be  ^^  educated  in  the  ntowtodse  of 
some  mechanical  art."  Here  we  hare 
one  of  the  earliest  undoubted  eezporf- 
tions  of  communism.  Bat  FletdMr 
called  things  by  their  noeepted  nameai 
and  for  Saint  Sunon's  imdrntirifti  and 
chef^  we  have  9/ave  and  mmer;  Ibr 
Fourier^s  Phalange$  we  haTe  ^wrwya. 
Nor  does  the  illustrious  patriot  fliiidi 
from  describing  in  their  proper  harsh 


and  kept  alive,  an<l,  by  a  process  of    colours  the  coercive  means  neceesaiy 
*  Balfour's  Brieffe  Memoriah  of  Church  and  ^fe,  IH.      f  Fletcher's  W^r^  9U 
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for  thus  keeping  societj  in  fetters.     feienUur  social  rnle^  ckooeing  to  haye 
We  recommend  to  M.  Louis  Blanc  the    in  his  seirice  a  ireUr  trauMd  London 


passage  wher»  he  says  :  —  *^  These  footman,  without   paying  him,  gotT 

things,    when   once  resoiyed,    must  possession  of  his  person,  and  kept  it 

be  execnted  with  great  address,  dili-  as  safe  ia  his  own  custody  at  Castle 

gence,  and  seventy ;  for  that  sort  Doonie  aa  if  he  had  taken  him  to 

of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked,  Algiers. 

such  enemies  of  all  work  and  labour,  It  was,  however,  when  the  Scottish 

and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so  trade  with  the  plantatieiis  began  to 

proud,  in  esteeming  their  own  condi-  open  up,  soon  aifcer  the  Union,  that 

tioa  above  that  which  they  will  be  the  disgracefiil  practice  of  kidnapping 

sure  to  call  slavery ;  that,  unless  pre*-  and    transporting  children    bei^une 

rented  by  the  utmost  industry  and  prevalent.    The  power  possessed  by 

dtiigence,  upon  the  first  publication  many  of  the  chie&,  aa  independent 

of  any  orders  necessary  for  puttins  local  jndjg^  with   but  a  nominal 

in  execution  such  a  design,  they  wiU  responsibUity  to  thua  coBtnd  of  the 

rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  crown  or  the   intenrMMon   of  the 

densy  and  murder  their  young  ehil-  supieme  conrtB,  gare   fittilities  fbv 

^dren,  than  an>ear  abroad,  to  have  thu  traffic,  which  poor  huntui  nature 

■them  and  themselves  taken  into  such,  seems  to  have  been  Ineapable  of  re- 

*  kind  of  service.''  sisting.    The  victims  were  sometimes 

There  is  spirit — almost  sympa-  persons  tried  and  convfcted  belbre 

thy  in  this  picture  of  the  despera-  the  hereditary  tribunal ;   and  since 

tion  of  savage  liberty ;  and  the  entJiu-  th^  wmst  be  panished.  It  were  pity 

siesm  with  wUch  the   lover  of  his  t»  allow  aa  epportmuty  t&  be  lost, 

own  freedom  describes  tlie  love  of  bgr  whidk  the  HiflietieB  nuf^  te 

the  poor  outcasts  for  theirs,  sounds  tvned  to  the  Jgra&t  q£  the  kidge  ov 

.as  if  it  gave  the  lie  to  the  siacerity  his  finenda.     Thus  we  fiad  Lots!, 

of  the  project.    It  seems  to  have  had  desinras  t»  propitiate  the  &¥oar  of 

BO  supporters.     The  state  of  "  the  Donean  I^bea,  oflfering  his  brotiber 

labour  nuu^t"    did  not  make  the  a  gift  ol '^  ft  fmr  Stnthpass  regnee^** 

possession  of  human  beings  a  daeir-  dansmen  of  Iiis  next  neig^ikev  ara 

able  investment,  and  landed  gentle-  hffeditaiy   enemy,    wk&at  he   had 

men  were  not  anxious  to  become  the  caught  in  his  efwn  domain,  and  eon- 

o^wnecs  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  for  victod  in  his  own  eowt.     He  had  a6 

the  general  good  of  the  community.  •  first  preposed  tosend  thenato  America; 


ft 


Kidnappings  and  deportations  for  but,  as  they  are  *''•  handsome  fellows, 
political  purposes,  stiU  continued  to  he  oiers  them  to  Forbes,  fbr  his 
be  oceaeionaUy  practised.  One  me-  nephew^s  IXatch  regioient.  ^^  I  shstt 
morable  instance  was  the  far-fieuned  send  them  to  him,"  says  the  acoomr- 
story  (^  Lady  Grange,  to  which  we  modating  chief,  ^^withont  any  ex- 
propose  to  dedicate  a  separate  notice,  pense  in  keeping  of  them ;  for  I  wiQ 
in  virtue  of  our  liaving  perused  some  send  immediately  orders  to  canr 
documents  with  which  the  world  at  them  south  with  a  guard.  There  is 
large  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  ac-  a  detain  thero  of  ikrthur'ft  regiment, 
qnainted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  w1k>  wiU  zeceive  them  and  deliTer 
occasLMMlly  a  person  who  showed  a  them  to  iurthar ;  and  FU  send  him 
disposition  to  impart  dangerous  Jac(K  other  two  Caaerone  that  aie  in  yoor 
bite  secrets  was  spirited  away  to  prison  —  tall  feUows;  and  fi:^  audi 
Prance,  to  give  an  account  of  his  good  men  will  do  him  more  ser* 
views  and  intentions,  under  circum-  vice,  now  that  the  Dotch  expect 
stances  in  which  he  might  not  be  so  a  war,  than  tlurty  men  next 
likely  to  forget  the  obligations  he  had  season.''  * 

incurred  to  the  exiled  house.    Gene-        It  was  in  refeienee  to  such  pme- 

rally  speaking,  however,  kidnapping  tiees  that  the  engineer  officer,  who, 

was  worthless  in  a  commercial  sense ;  while  empkyyed  in  laying  out  the  miU- 

though  Lovat,  whose  actions  were  tary  roads  through  the  Highlands,  pre* 

scarcely  in  conformity  with  any  par-  served  so  many  shrewd  remariu 

*  CuUod&n  Papm,  119. 
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the  manners  of  the  people,  added  the 
following  to  his  budget : — 

^  When  any  ship  in  these  parts  is  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  be  sure,  a  neigh- 
bo  ariiig  chief,  of  whom  none  dares  openly 
to  complain,  has  several  thieves  to  send 
prisoners  to  town. 

''It  has  been  whispered  their  crimes 
were  only  asking  their  dues,  and  such- 
like offences  ;  and  I  have  been  well 
assured  they  have  been  threatened  with 
hanging,  or  at  least  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, to  intimidate  and  force  them  to 
sign  a  contract  for  their  banishment, 
which  they  seldom  refused  to  do,  as 
knowing  there  could  be  no  want  of  wit- 
nesses against  them,  however  innocent 
they  were  ;  and  then  they  were  put  on 
board  the  ship,  the  master  paying  so 
much  a  head  for  them.  Thus  two  pur- 
poses were  served  at  once  —  viz. :  the 
getting  rid  of  troublesome  fellows,  and 
making  money  of  them  at  the  same 
time."  • 

But  our  more  immediate  concern, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  with  no 
frightful  feudal  baron,  presiding  over 
chains  and  dungeons,  in  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  his  own  solitary 
moated  tower.  The  offenders  ex- 
posed in  Peter  Williamson's  history, 
were  grave,  sober  burghers  —  bailies 
and  town-councillors  of  one  of  the 
most  worshipful  and  respectable  cor- 
porations in  the  United  Kingdom — 
men  of  p^eacc,  staid  in  their  demean- 
our, cautious  in  their  walk  of  life — 
careful  not  to  rub  their  smooth,  well- 
brushed  broad-cloth  against  any  im- 
pure thing.  Their  proceedings  had 
the  fairest  and  most  innocent  appear- 
ance :  men  of  industry  and  business 
themselves,  keepers  of  their  bonds 
and  engagements,  they  were  but 
somewhat  rigid  in  exacting  industry 
and  punctual  performance  of  obliga- 
tions from  others.  "Kidnapping," 
"  crimping,"  "  deforcement,"  "slav- 
ery," were  words  unknown  in  their 
vocabulary, — they  did  but  hire  ser- 
vants :  it  was  nominally  for  a  period  of 
years,  it  might  happen  to  be  virtually 
for  life ;  it  might  be  to  bear  the  bur- 
den, under  a  tropical  sun,  in  the 
steaming  swamps  of  the  Antillas — 
still  it  was  a  mere  contract.  They 
would    have    been    frightened    by 


the  name  of  a  alaye-Bhip,  baft  ihef 
meekly  acknowledged  that  they 
freighted  vcssoIb  **iii  tlie  aenraai 
trade,"  with  ^^  cargoes  of  boya.** 

**  For  them  alone  did  aeeth* 
A  thousand  men  in  tnmblM  wid«  and  dyfe 
Half-ignoranft,  thty  turned  an  mtf  vhtel, 
That  set  sharp  racks  aft  work  to  piach  nA 

p^" 

Many  years  had  passed  over  iks 
guilty  trafSc,  ere  an  acddenft  lamg 
disturbed  the  placid  snrfiioe  ift  m- 
samed  to  the  world,  some  men  of 
honour,  courage,  and  high  ataftkmn- 
solved  to  probe  its  mysteries;  sad 
discovered  that  fthe  sleek  bmgMseL 
by  their  corporate  authority,  hid 
been  able  noiselessly  to  acoompU 
as  wide  and  devastatiiig  a  tmaaj 
as  ever  had  been  rerealed  hf  tiw 
dungeons  of  some  monlderine  baionlal 
tower  to  firighten  this  worid  againit 
feudality. 

Peter  Williamson  was  bom  at 
Ilimley,  in  the  parish  of  Aboiviie, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  cleigymaa  of  wuck 
mentions  him  in  the  statistical  aC" 
count,  along  with  the  oelebratedFttte 
Innes,  and  Ross,  the  author  of  ^'  the 
Fortunate  Shepherdess,'*  as  one  of 
the  eminent  men  connected  with  Us 
parish,  t 

The  district,  though  situated  an  tbe 
slopes  of  the  higher  Grampians,  has 
not,  within  the  reach  of  hlstoiT,  besn 
inhabited  by  Celts,  and  Wflliam- 
son's  name  speaks  to  his  Saxon 
origin.  He  says  he  was,  **  if  not  of 
rich,  yet  of  reputable  parents;** 
and  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  poior 
and  frugal,  but  indepoident  class, 
who  may  still  bo  fonnd  rearing  tlieir 
humble  fortunes  on  those  somewhat 
sterile  uplands,  neither  as  maateit 
nor  as  servants,  but  each  indepen- 
dently farming  his  own  crolt  One 
of  the  witnesses,  examined  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards,  said  "he 
knew  James  Williamson  having  a 
plough  going  in  Upper  Balnacndgr 
to  the  best  of  the  deponenft*s  re- 
membrance, and  heard  he  liad 
likewise  a  plough  going  in  Himley, 
when  he  lived  there  ;  and  tliat 
he  was  in  such  circumstances  .as  to 
keep   his  children  and  his  funlfy, 


*  Burt's  LeUerafrom  the  North  of  Scotland,  5th  Edit.,  i.  10, 
t  New  Statistical  Account,  Aberdeen,  1054. 
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wlthoat  their  being  obliged  to  beg 
their  bread/'  We  take  the  brief  his- 
tory of  his  seizure  from  Peter's  own 
narrative. 

"  I  was  sent  to  lire  with  an  aunt  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
playing  on  the  quay,  with  others  of  my 
companions,  being  of  a  stout,  robust  con- 
stitution, I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two 
ftUows  belonging  to  a  Ycssel  in  the  har- 
bour, employed  (as  the  trade  theit  was) 
by  some  of  the  icorthy  merchants  of  the 
town,  in  that  Tillanous  and  execrable 
practice  called  kidnapping;  that  is,  steal- 
ing young  children  from  their  parents, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  planta- 
tions abroad.  Being  marked  out  by  those 
monsters  of  iniquity  as  their  prey,  I  was 
easily  cajoled  aboard  the  ship  by  them, 
where  I  was  no  sooner  got,  than  they 
conducted  me  between  the  decks,  to  some 
others  they  had  kidnapped  in  the  same 
manner.  At  that  time  I  had  no  sense 
of  the  fate  that  was  destined  for  me,  and 
spent  the  time  in  childish  amusements 
with  my  fellow-sufferers  in  the  steerage, 
being  never  suffered  to  go  upon  deck 
while  the  yessel  lay  in  the  harbour, 
which  was  till  such  a  time  as  they  had 
got  in  their  loading,  with  a  complement 
of  unhappy  youths  for  carrying  on  their 
wicked  commerce."  * 

We  shall  take  our  farther  notices 
of  this  occurrence  from  a  very  differ- 
ent source — a  huge  bundle  of  papers, 
chiefly  printed,  consisting  of  the  doca- 
mcnts  connected  with  the  lon^  train 
of  litigation  in  which  WiUiamson 
was  subsequently  involved,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  passage  we  have 
just  cited.  The  papers  consist  of 
pleadings,  accounts,  letters,  and  the 
testimonies  of  witnesses  —  a  sort  of 
mass  in  which  it  is  dear  from  the 
beginning  that  one  cannot  fail  to  find 
curious  things  by  boring  holes  through 
it  here  and  there.  We  are  not  awaro 
that  this  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  the  manners  of  the  place 
and  period  has  ever  been  heretofore 
applied  to  literary  uses,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  references  made  to  it, 
in  a  curious  and  very  able  compendium 
of  provincial  lore,  called  "The  Book  of 
Bon  Accord,  or  a  guide  to  the  city  of 
Aberdeen;"  a  work  which,  like 
'*  Tooke's  divereions  of  Purley,"  not 
unknown  to  collectors  of  juvenile  cir- 


culating libraries,  appears  to havebecn 
christened  with  somepecoliar  object  of 
Idding  the  learning  and  ingeQuity  of  its 
contents  under  a  Mvolous  exterior. 

At  the  time  when  Ic^  investiga- 
tions were  commenced,  Williamson 
was  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had 
gone  through  adventores  and  vicissi- 
tudes enough  for  a  centniy  of  ordinary 
human  existence.  The  first  step  was 
to  identify  the  trained  travelled  man 
with  the  poor  boy  who  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  firom  the  streets  of 
Ab^een  ]  and  the  next  to  prove  the 
act  of  kidnwDing.  Several  witnesses 
remembered  Wimamson ;  he  was  de- 
scribed by  them  as  "  arongh,  raggedy 
bumbte-headed,  long,  stourie  clever 
boy,  by  which  is  meant  a  growthy 
boy;"  aj\d  "a  stout,  clever,  rough 
loon,  and  very  ill  to  guide,  and  very 
ragged  tiU  he  got  clothes."  A  neigh* 
hour  of  the  oldcrofter  said  he  believed^ 
^*  upwards  of  four  years  before  tiie 
battle  of  C^lloden,  it  was  the  general 
report  of  th^  oonnUy,  that  when  the 
said  Peter  WiUiamoon  was  a  little 
boy  going  with  a  clipped  head,  he  waa 
taken  at  Aberdeen,  and  carried  to 
Philadelphia  ^vnth  several  other  boys.** 
He  remembered  conversations  with 
the  youth^s  father,  who  complained 
that  "  he  came  into  Aberdeen  seeking 
his  son  Peter,  but  they  would  not  let 
him  near  hand  him;  that  his  son 
Peter  was  in  a  bam  in  Aberdeen,  and 
they  would  not  let  him  speak  with 
him;"  and,  "that  the  merchants  in 
Aberdeen  had  carried  away  his  son  to 
Philadelphia,  and  sold  Um  for  a 
slave"— observing  that  it  was  com- 
monly rumoured  that  several  mer- 
chants there,  whom  he  named,  "  did 
deal  in  that  way  of  carrying  away 
boys;"  and  he  concluded  bysayhig 
"he  saw  the  father  shed  many  salt 
tears  on  that  accoont."  The  sesuoa 
derk,  who  had  been  at  Peter's  bap- 
tism, recognised  him  when  he  saw 
him,  as  "the  same  identical  Peter 
Williamson  at  whose  baptism  he  had 
been  present,'*  and  confirmed  the 
story  of  his  fother's  having  attempted 
in  vain  to  get  access  to  him  in  the 
bam,  chan^terising  the  old  maa*8 
lamentation  as  "  very  sore  and 
grievous."  Mr  Eraser  ci  "E      «e,  a 


*  Life  and  varioui  Vidakudts  ofPtUr  WUliawmi^ 
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neighbouring  proprietor,  "  knew  se- 
veral of  James  Williamson's  chil- 
dren, and  had  heard  it  was  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  merchants  of 
Aberdeen  to  kidnap  young  children, 
and  send  them  to  the  plantations  to 
be  sold  as  slaves.  lie  heard  in  the 
country  that  the  said  James  William- 
son or  his  wife  had  gone  into  Aber- 
deen, and  one  of  their  sons  called 
Peter  Williamson  had  followed ;  and 
that  James  Smith,  saddler  in  Aber- 
deen, had  picked  up  the  said  Peter ; 
and  the  deponent  heard  he  was  either 
put  in  prison,  or  put  on  board  a  ship, 
till  the  sliip  sailed ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  county  that  »Tames  Williamson 
and  his  wife  regretted,  or  made  a 
clamour  for  the  loss  of  their  son,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  him." 

The  investigation  brought  to  light 
some  other  cases,  and  gradusdly 
opened  up  the  whole  mystery  of  ini- 
quity. One  old  woman,  the  miller's 
widow,  who  remembered  that  Peter 
"  was  sent  into  Aberdeen,  to  be  under 
his  aunts,  his  mother  being  dead,  and 
that  soon  thereafter  he  was  missing," 
said  that  in  the  parish  of  Aboync 
**  they  were  generally  afraid  to  send 
their  boys  on  errands  to  Aberdeen, 
for  fear  they  should  be  carried  off." 
Some  witnesses  remembered  having 
in  their  youth  made  marveUons  es- 
capes ;  and  Alexander  Grigson,  do- 
mestic at  Aboyne  Castle,  haS  a  story 
to  tell,  "  that  about  twenty  years  ago, 
he  and  another  boy  were  coming  from 
the  mill  of  Crathie,  where  they  had 
been  seeking  their  meat  ;  and  near  to 
a  birch  wood,  near  to  the  Kirk  of 
Crathy,  three  countrj'mcn  on  horse- 
back came  up  with  them,  but  the 
deponent  knew  none  of  them ;  and 
they  asked  him  and  the  other  boy 
that  was  along  with  him,  if  they 
would  go  with  them,  and  they  would 
clothe  tiiem  like  gentlemen ;  but  the 
deponent  being  elder  than  the  other 
boy,  made  answer  that  they  would 
not  go  along  with  them,  for  it  struck 
the  deponent  in  the  head  that  per- 
haps he  and  the  other  boy  were  to  be 
carried  abroad,  in  respect  a  rumour 
prevailed  in  the  countr}'  that  young 
boys  were  carried  abroad  at  that  time." 
The  men  threatened  force;  and  the 
boys,  who  could  not  fail  then  to  have 
the  blackest  notions  of  their  intentions, 
took  to  their  Ircels  while  the  kidnap- 


pers were  tying  their  horses,  and 
defied  discovery  in  the  recesses  of 
the  old  forest  of  Mar,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  them,  skirted  the  road. 
This  incident  may  have  been  a  tridk 
to  frighten  two  country  lads.  Another, 
recorded  by  a  chairman  in  Edmbmig^ 
has  a  more  busineas-llke  appear- 
ance. ^^Intheyear  1728orl729,  he 
went  to  Aberdeen  to  see  an  nnde  and 
an  aunt,  who  lived  there ;  and  wfaUst 
he  ^vas  there  he  was  carried^  to  to  a 
house  by  a  person  whom  he  dm  not 
know,  where  he  got  a  dram  aikd  a 
piece  of  biscuit,  and  was  promised  a 
new  coat  and  great  encouragement.  If 
he  would  agree  to  go  over  to  America 
with  Mie  other  lads  that  were  engaged 
to  go  there;  that  he  signffied  nia 
willLignesB  to  agree  to  the  proposal; 
that  upon  this  he  was  desired  to  go 
and  come  back  to  his  breakfiist  Sfjain ; 
bat  when  he  told  this  to  some  m  the 
countrymen  of  his  acqnaintanee^  tiiey 
told  him  that  he  was  a  fool,  for  m 
would  be  sold  to  the  Uacks,  and  thej 
would  eat  him ;  that  upon  tSiis  he 
resolved  immediately  to  leave  the 
town,  which  he  did.** 

It  appeared  that  those  who  endea- 
voured to  recover  their  children  were 
threatened  with  coercive  measnres; 
and  the  poor  peopto  seem  to  hnv^  been 
impressed  with  the  ooarictioii,  that 
they  were  in  the  hands  of  an  ever- 
whelming  power,  with  which  it  wonld 
be  vain  to  contend.  Thus  one  indi- 
vidual, having  recovered  possession  of 
his  son,  met  the  captain  of  the  trans- 
port vessel  in  the  street,  who  bade 
him  send  back  the  youth,  otherwise 
he  might  expect  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Therefore  he  "-promiaed 
and  engaged  to  retnm  his  said  son, 
which  ho  according  did.  Depones^ 
that  if  he  could  have  hindered  &  son 
from  going  to  America  hewonid  have 
done  it;  and  if  he  had  known  as  mndK 
then  as  he  does  new,  he  wonld  IiaTe 
done  it.  Deponest  thai  befbire  he 
promised  to  retnm  his  son  to  the  said 
ship  as  above,  he  was  himsdf  threat- 
ened to  be  put  into  the  Tcdbooth." 

The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
kidnappers  was,  that  noone.  was  forced; 
in  the  first  instance;  that  each  boy 
was  the  object  of  a  distinct  agreement, 
cither  with  his  parents  or  with  him- 
self; and  the  subsequent  coercion 
employed  towards  them,  which  conld 
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uot  be  denied,  was  thus  interpreted    instance  of  the  instability  of  good 


to  be  a  judicious  protection  by  the  em- 
ployers of  the  property  they  had  fairly 
acquired.  But  the  very  eyidence 
given  by  their  own  emissaries — almost 
every  sentence  bearing  in  its  bosom  a 
gemurai  assurance  that  nothing  illegal 
was  done — ^is  quite  sufficient  in  the 
description  of  minute  facts  to  support, 
if  not  confirm,  the  darkest  suspicions. 
Thus  one  of  the  crimps,  dei^ring  to 
excite  some  feeling  against  the  e^es, 
as  a  graceless  inconsiderate  dass,  un- 
worthy of  sympathy,  said  ^Hhat  such 
persons,  whether  boys  or  older  people, 
whom  the  deponent  engaged  to  go  to 
America  on  board  the  said  diip,  the 
Planter^  after  they  had  been — some 
four,  some  five,  some  six  weeks 
clothed  and  mamtained  by  him  at 
the  expense  of  his  employers,  were 
endeavouring  to  desert  and  run  away, 
and  were  tampered  with,  or  decoyed 
to  engage  or  take  on  with  other  people 
in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  who  were, 
at  the  very  same  time,  engaging  and 
Indenting  servants  to  America ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  so  de- 
coyed, the  older  people  so  engaged  hj 
the  deponent  were  put  in  prison,  and 
the  younger  people  were  put  into  the 
workhouse  or  poor's  hospitaL"  There 
was,  it  seems,  much  competition  in 
the  trade ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
live  commodity  had  a  propensity  to 
remove  itself  from  the  custody  of  its 
owners.  Thus  might  the  empk^ment 
be  termed  a  doubly  hazardous  one ; 
and  a  certain  scrupulous  citizen,  who 
had  grave  doubts  about  the  propriety 
of  joining  the  speculation,  though  he 
wished  to  be  a  part-owner  of  the  ship 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  gave  this 
account  oi  his  hesitation :  **  Having 
been  informed  that  servants  had  beai 
indented  by  Ragg  and  his  owners  to 
go  on  board  of  his  said  ship  to  America, 
and  the  deponent  not  inclining  to  be 
concerned  in  that  servant  trade^  pro- 
posed to  Ragg  to  hold  a  share  of  the 


resolutions :  he  was  strcmgly  pressed 
by  friends  for  whom  he  had  a  high 
esteem;  the  profits  and  advantages 
of  theundertalong— 'bat  that,  of  course, 
was  a  secondary  maittep — were  largely 
spoken  of  in  support  of  these  impor- 
tunities, ^^to  hold  a  share  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  owners  had  done,  as 
well  in  the  adventure  of  tiie  servants 
as  in  the  ship,-— to  iHiich  impertonities 
the  deponent  at  last  yielded.'^  Not 
less  tell-tale  is  a  letter  by  t^  captain 
of  the  vessel,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
honest  indignation  to<Mie  of  the  parties 
involved  In  the  legal  proceedfaigs. 


^  Dtav  Siry^I  an  faTOoxed  wilh  jwan 
of  the  28th  September,  and  am  mmj 
you  are  put  to  trouble  about  oia  Wil- 
liamson. I  do  not  remember  any  of  that 
name  that  went  out  m  the  Phuter,  and 
am  Gertaiuy  if  he  is  not  mentioned  in  ike 
account  of  wAof  wu  gat  fir  ike  aervani^ 
imdeKhtra^  [that  is  to  say,  of  eonxae,  ftnr 
the  sale  of  the  *  serrants  **  themselTeSy] 
"  it  eyen  he  was  erer  indented,  he  Btust 
have  nra  away  at  Aberdeen,  or  at  Cape 
May,  wheze  the  ship  wae  lost  £  and  I  aai 
son  there  was  no  serrant  in  that  ship  but 
what  was  legally  attested  befrae  they 
went  from  Aberdeen.  I  cannot  tell  ^  a«v 
register  it  ktpt  at  PkHadelpkia  tf  tJU  sa& 
o/tervanttj  but  I  imagine  not." 

These  admissitms,  tint  the  ^^ser* 
vants  '*  required  cocrckm  f  that  they 
were  confined  in  tiie  public  prison  and 
ot^ier  convenient  places ;  and  that  they 
were  joiof,  are  of  course  amply  eon- 
firmed  by  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  A  witness,  WHliam  Jamiesoii, 
had  a  pathetic  little  histooy^  his  swn 
totelL  He  lived  in  the  village  of  Old 
Meldmm,  in  the  year  1740,  and  he 
had  then  a  son  John,  between  ten  and 
deven  years  old.  One  evening'  his 
boy  did  not  coins  home ;  and  in  ths 
course  of  his  anxioas  inqniriasy  next 
day,  about  ths  missing  yooth,  hs  was 
told  fay  some  nei^bourSy  ^'  that  tbegr 
saw  a  man,  whom  they  said  was  a  HOh- 


ship  if  he  was  to  have  no  concern  of  vaort  to  J<^in  Bomet,  late  mefcbsat 
that  adventure  of  the  servants;,  as  he 
was  an  utter  stranger  to  any  merehan-' 
dise  or  trade  in  that  way ;  to  which 
Robert  Ragg  said,  that  he  could  not 
have  any  concern  with  the  ship  with- 
out having  a  concern  in  the  savants, 
which  made  him  break  up  aorf  fattiier 
communing  with  Ragg  about  the 
matter."     But  this  witness  w» 


in  Aberdeen,  who  was  csmmonl^ 
caUed  Bonny  John^  with  tbe  depo- 
nent's saM  son,  and  two  other  tOTB, 
much  about  the  same  age^  travclmg 
towards  Aberdeen,  and  that  Ua  son 
would  be  sent  to  the  plantatieas.** 
The  kDi  sf  akna  that  would  be 
cGmeytA  to  the  fiitiisr's  liaast  h|f 
sodi  SB  iBliBiati(M«.MaarlM  iiaasiMds 
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and  the  poor  villager,  suiTounded  by 
people  among  whom  a  dread  of  this 
species  of  kidnapping  had  become  a 
panic,  would  be  little  relieved  from 
his  anxieties,  by  hearing  the  neigh- 
bours describe  the  horrors  of  the  slavery 
to  which  such  of  their  offspring  as  un- 
derwent the  calamity  of  capture  were 
subjected,  and  lament  their  utter  feeble- 
ness to  resist  the  strong  hand,  fortified 
by  law  and  authority,  by  which  the  in- 
jury was  perpetrated.  Jamicson,  how- 
ever, resolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
his  son.  He  went  presently  to  Aber- 
deen, and  saw  Burnet,  who  apparently 
transacted  too  large  a  business  in  the 
"  servant  trade,"  to  be  conscious  of  so 
smaU  an  item  in  the  account  as  the 
villager's  son,  ^^  and  told  him  that 
he  had  several  boys,  but  did  not  know 
whether  the  deponent's  son  was 
amongst  them;  but  said,  though  he 
was,  the  deponent  would  not  get  him 
back,  because  he  was  engaged  with 
him."  The  "deponent"  —  a  word 
which  in  .Scotland  is  the  technical 
term  for  witness ;  we  are  sony  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  it  90  often,  but 
we  canned  help  it — after  his  inter- 
view with  the  great  kidnapper,  wan- 
dered along  the  broad  links  or  downs 
on  the  sea- shore,  "  where  he  had  been 
informed  the  boys  were  out  getting 
the  air."  There  "  he  observed  a  great 
number  of  boys— he  tliinks  about 
sixty :  that  they  were  attended  by  a 
man  who,  the  deponent  was  informed 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  by  the  said 
John  Burnet;  that  this  man  had  a 
horsewhip,  and  the  deponent  observed 
him  striking  the  boys  therewith,  when 
they  went  out  of  the  crowd."  The  poor 
man  saw  his  own  boy  John  in  the 
little  herd,  and  joyfully  hailed  him. 
The  boy,  by  a  natural  impulse,  ran  to 
his  father,  and  said  he  would  gladly 
follow  him  home  if  he  dared.  "  Im- 
mediately upon  this,  the  person  who 
was  Mr  Burnet's  overseer,  came  up 
and  gave  the  boy  a  lash  with  his  whip, 
and  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
carried  him  amongst  the  rest,  and 
immediately  drove  them  off."  The 
father  kept  company  with  the  pro- 
cession, and  thus  describes  its  pro- 
gress. 

"  When  the  boys  were  marching  up 
to  the  bam,  the  deponent  kept  pace 
with  the  overseer,  who  followed  im- 


mediately after  the  boys,  entreating 
of  him  to  get  liberty  to  speak  to  hiason; 
who  answered  him  that  he  should  get 
leave  to  speak  to  him  bv-and-by,  when 
they  were  come  to  the  bam;  but  when 
they  came  there  the  overseer  lodced  the 
door,  and  refused  the  deponent  access ; 
tfiat  he  never  saw  his  son  after  this. 
That  the  deponent  in  passing  throngfa 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  after  his  son 
was  so  locked  up  from  him,  was  tdd 
by  several  tradespeople,  and  others 
to  whom  he  had  told  the  story  of  liis 
son,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Mm 
to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  get  his 
son  liberated,  because  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates had  a  hand  in  those  things, 
as  well  as  the  said  John  Bomet;  npon 
which  the  deponent  went  home.** 

A  very  characteristic  record  of  these 
transactions  still  remained  in  the  books 
and  accounts  of  the  parties  impliovted. 
Among  these  documents,  one  of  Uie 
witnesse8,denominated  "Walter  Scott, 
writer  to  the  signet,"  produces  ^*  the 
ship  book,"  apparently  the  same  which 
some  of  the  witnesses  more  descrip- 
tively call  "  the  kidnapping  book."  It 
is  needless  to  say  whose  £mer  it  was 
who  possessed  this  curious  document 
The  investigation  occurred  in  1762— 
nine  years  before  the  birth  of  Sur  Wal- 
ter ;  and  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
ideas  that  would  have  ever  occorred  to 
his  respectable  parent,  that  it  was  worth 
while  communicating  to  his  ofEspring 
any  information  from  a  mere  mer- 
chant's account  book,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  his  busmess,  and  probably 
afterwards  forgotten.  Yet  what  a 
lively  history  might  have  been  woven 
out  of  its  dry  materials,  had  it  re- 
mained among  the  other  iomber  in 
George  Square,  to  be  rummaged  oat 
by  the  lame  boy !  Mr  Scott  was  the 
agent  for  the  kidnappers.  Ithssatisfac- 
tory  to  observe  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  too  honest  an  agent  for  their  pur- 
poses; for  we  find  that  he  transmitted 
to  them  this  book  by  post,  in  order 
that  it  might  bo  exhibited  in  the  comse 
of  the  arbitration,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allude;  but  his  employem 
knew  theur  own  interest  too  wdl  to 
produce  it,  untU  th^  were  subse- 
quently compelled  to  do  so. 

The  extracts  from  the  books  trans- 
ferred to  the  papers  before  ns,  are  of 
course  those  only  which  have  some 


"to   the  piper  for  playing 
workhouse  two  days."    But 
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refereuce  to  the  case  of  Peter  William- 
son ;  thus — 

'*  Jan.  8,  1743.  To  a  pair  of  stock-  s.  d. 

ings  to  Peter  Williamson  0    6 

To  a  woollen  eap  to  ditto  0    5 

13,  To  five  days  of  ditto  1     S 

And  a  more  emphatical  entry — 

**To  the  man  that  brought  Wil- 
liamson .  .  '16 

Listing  appears  to  have  been  the 
elang,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
bnsiuess  term  for  kidnapping,  and  the 
price  of  the  operation  passes  through 
a  scale  of  suras,  graduated  probably 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Thus, 
while  Williamson  was  procured  for 
Is.  6d.,  there  is  an  entry  **  To  a  Ser- 
jeant for  listing  Mackie,  6s. ;"  while  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  only  "  Is.  4Jd. 
to  Lighten  and  a  soldier  for  listmg 
Robert  Paterson."  There  is  one  sweep- 
ing charge  of  a  guinea,  "  to  Maclean, 
scut  to  tlie  country  to  list  servants," 
— amount  of  business  done  not  stated, 
but  it  must  have  been  considerable,  as 
there  are  occasional  entries  of  "  cash 
sent  to  the  countiy  to  Maclean." 
Sometimes  sums  are  entered  as  paid 
to  the  parties  themselves — as  5s.  "to 
Margaret  Robertson,  when  listed ;"  yet 
this  can  scarcely  have  been  a  volun- 
tary operation  on  Margaret^s  part,  as 
the  immediate  succeeding  item  is  1  s.  6d. 
"  to  the  Wright  on  board  and  one  of  Tolbooth  ;"  and 
the  boys  for  listing  her."  Five  shil- 
lings are  entered  as  *'  to  two  soldiers 
for  listing  AUardyce."  He  must  have 
been  a  difficult  boy  to  catch,  as  there 
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is  a  further  entry  of  2s.,   as  "  cash 
they  spent  with  liim." 

This  item  introiluces  us  to  a  dark  fea- 
ture in  the  expenditure  of  the  kidnap- 
pers,— the  Slims  that  appear  to  have 
been  spent  by  them  in  vicious  in- 
dulgences to  their  young  captives, 
to  prevent  the  tedium  of  their  impri- 
sonment, from  driving  them  to  des- 
perate efforts  for  their  escape.  We 
have  thus, — "  to  the  boys  to  play  at 
cards,  Is. ; "  and  in  another  place,  "to 
the  boys  to  drink,  when  put  in  the 
workhouse,  Is. ;  to  six  packs  of  cards 
to  them,  9(1."  It  is  almost  a  relief  in 
the  perusal  of  these  heartless  business- 
like columns — every  red  line  of  which 
has  the  hard  outline  of  premeditated 
cruelty— to  read  of  Is.  6d.  being  paid 


m 

in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this,  there  are  some 
entries  which  we  dare  not  copy. 
There  is  a  candid  explicitness  about 
these  accounts,  which  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  not  sufficient  virtuous 
courage  to  imitate,  by  transferring  to 
our  columns  some  charges,  of  which 
we  would  yet  fain  give  our  readers  an 
idea.  The  person  who  kept  the  books 
no  doubt  "  called  a  spade  a  spade ; " 
and,  indeed,  he  bestowed  on  many 
other  things  their  ordinary  vulgar  no- 
menclature. We  tremble  in  approach- 
ing his  most  explicit  declarations ;  wo 
almost  fear  reproach  in  offering  to  the 
reader  an  extract  of  an  item,  in  which 
he  has  been  very  decorous,  considering 
the  subject ;  but  such  an  item  I  who 
shall  explain  its  meaning  ?  Here  it 
is— "To  Colonel  Horsie  for  his  con- 
cubine, £1!" 

Some  entries  referring  to  "  the  boys 
in  the  Tolbooth,"  or,  more  briefly,  "  the 
prisoners,"  remind  us,  were  this  ne- 
cessary, that  these  acconnts  related  to 
persons  kept  in  bondage.  Other  parts 
indicate  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  business  done  in  "the  servant 
trade."  Thus,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
there  is  a  charge  of  7s.  6d.  "  to  three 
days'  board  of  ten  servants  from  the 

on  the  same  day, 
"  to  five  days'  board  of  thirty-four 
servants,  £2,  2s.  6d."  The  latter 
nmnber  is  frequently  repeated  in  the 
account,  and  probably  represents  the 
stock  of  one  considerable  holder.  It 
was  estimated  by  the  witnesses  that 
sixty-nine  were  transported  in  one 
cargo  in  1743  ;  "  and  when,"  says  a 
writer  already  alluded  to,  "  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  trade  was  carried  on 
to  an  equal  extent  for  nearly  six  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  unhappy  beings  carried  off  at 
less  than  six  hundred.* 

We  have  endeavoured  in  our  ac- 
count of  these  transactions  to  be 
sternly  and  ri^dly  prosaic, — perhaps 
our  readers  may  think  wo  have  no 
great  merit  in  accomplishing  such  a 
resolution,  but  we  also  take  merit  for 
having  adhered  to  the  facts  attested 
with  impartial  accuracy.  To  afford 
some  relief  to  the  plainness  of  our 
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detail,  we  shall  wind  it  up  by  treating 
the  reader  to  a  part  of  the  eloquent 
and  denunciatoiy  exordium  of  Wil- 
liamson^B  couusel,  Maclaurin,  brother 
of  the  great  mathematician. 

''  Persons  of  every  character,  sex,  and 
agO)  were  kidnapped, — men,  women,  half- 
grown  lads,  and  inftints,  some  of  them  not 
aboYe  six  years  old.  The  whole  country 
was  in  terror  and  consternation,  afraid  to 
let  their  children  go  near  Aberdeen,  and 
trembling  for  fear  of  a  kidnapping  ex- 
cursion from  that  place.  The  unfortunate 
creatures  that  had  been  wheedled  or 
pressed  into  the  service,  were  at  first 
confined  iu  a  bam  or  workhouse,  where 
they  had  a  piper  to  play  to  them,  and 
cards  allowed  them,  in  order  to  hinder 
them  to  think,  or  meditate  their  escape  ; 
but  that  they  soon  attempted,  and  one  or 
two  of  them  with  snceess ;  upon  which 
the  rest  were  shut  np  in  the  Tolbooth. 

**  During  their  confinement,  the  parents 
and  other  relations  of  those  who  had 
been  enticed  or  forced  away,  flocked  to 
Aberdeen  in  hopes  of  effectuating  their 
release, — hopes  which  they  woi)ld  never 
have  entertained  had  they  reflected  that 
the  town-clerk  and  one  of  tlie  bailies  were 
deeply  interested  to  thwart  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  entreaties  or  solicitations 
availed  ;  and  those  who  seemed  too  im- 
portunate were  threatened  themselves 
with  banidhmeut,  incarceration,  and  other 
distress.  It  will  readily  occur  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  imagine  than  describe  the 
scenes  which  it  is  in  proof  ensued;  for 
nothing  more  piteous  and  moving  can 
well  be  figured  than  to  see  fathers  and 
mothers  running  frantic  through  the 
streets,  crowding  to  the  doors  aud  win- 
dows where  their  children  were  imprisoned, 
there  giving  them  their  blessing,  taking 
farewell  of  them  for  ever,  and  departing 
in  anguish  and  despair,  imprecating 
curses  upon  those  who  were  the  authors 
of  their  misery.*' 

So  much  for  the  first  stop, — the 
catching  of  the  proy . 

AVo  have  some  farther  testimony  to 
the  judicious  strictness  with  which  the 
worshipful  merchunts  protected  their 
property  after  it  was  stowed  away ; 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  their  "  cargo 
of  young  lads/'  as  one  of  them  calls 
it  in  a  confidential  letter,  wa.i  insured. 
William  Wilson,  one  of  the  sailors, 
testified,  however, — **  that  there  were 
several  men  in  tlic  ship  besides  the 
sailors,  and  also  several  boys  and 
girls  ;  that  he  saw  those  boys  and  girls 
put  on  boai'd ;  that  they  were  brought 


to  the  ship  in  a  boat,  and  'w^nr 
guarded  by  a  number  of  porteni  feom 
Aberdeen,  who  eontiBiiod  to  ffuard 
them  all  night  till  the  ship  sailea,  go- 
ing home  always  in  the  morning  and 
returning  at  mght;  that  dfuring  the 
day  they  were  gnaided  by  tiie  aldp*B 
crew,  the  one  half  of  whom  did  tiie 
duty  of  the  ship,  aud  the  otlmr  half 
took  care  of  the  boys  and  girls,  not- 
withstanding whereof  two  of  th«m 
made  theur  escape.  Some  of  these 
boys  appeared  to  the  deponent  to  be 
about  fourteen  years  of  a|;e,  some  to 
be  about  sixteen  or  el^psteen,  nad 
others  not  to  exceed  ten  or  tirdve 
years  of  age ;  Uiat  after  tilie  boys  were 
put  on  board,  the  hatdies  of  the  ship 
wore  put  down  and  locked  wvywif^ 
both  while  the  ship  continued  In  the 
harbour  of  Aberdeen,  and  aftermBrds 
when  she  was  at  sea." 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  leader, 
that  though  the  magistrates  and  other 
public  officers  of  a  corporation  mi|^t 
combine  together  to  perpetrate  sach 
acts,  they  could  not  cany  thttr 
authority  across  the  Atlantic,  or  com* 
pel  the  governors  of  the  ftmdgn  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown  to  aelomrladgie 
the  brand  of  alayeiy  they  Imd  set  vfmi 
their  captives.  This  natnrs^y  aog- 
gested  itself  to nsfrom  the beginning,as 
throwing  a  doubt  over  the  eseential 
movements  of  the  transaction;  bnt  it 
was  speedily  cleared  away  by  disoo- 
veries  very  creditable  to  the  in^^mly, 
if  to  no  other  quality,  of  tliese  astnte 
burgesses.  Every  captive  was  inden- 
ted in  the  presence  of  a  magiatmte, 
— the  captor  himself,  of  oonne,  or 
some  other  person  engaged  in  *^  the 
servant  trade'^ — and  that  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  The  indenture  was 
certified  and  transmitted  to  tfaue  place 
of  destination.  This  expedient  bronriit 
each  captive  within  the  colonial  0000, 
which  applied  very  rigorous  rules  to 
indented  emigrants,  —  rules  which 
virtually  placed  them  in  the  category 
of  slaves.  These  harsh  rcgnlanoiis 
were  justified  by  thecircnmstuioe  that 
the  class  generally  consisted  of  con- 
victs— ^indenture  being  the  fbnn  hi 
which  criminals  obtained  the  attena- 
tive  of  transportation  as  a  mitigattoa 
of  some  more  dreaded  punishment. 
AVhcn  the  emigrant  arrived  at  Vir- 
ginia, the  ceremony  by  which  he  was 
sold  was  an  tissignment  of  his  inden- 
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tare.  This  could,  of  course,  only  con- 
vey a  right  to  the  labour  of  his  body 
for  a  limited  period  ;  but  as  the  con- 
vict emigrants  rcqnli-ed  to  be  under  a 
very  potent  discipline,  powers  wore 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  planters  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  protract 
the  indented  period ;  and  Williamson 
liimself  describes  with  apparent  ac- 
curacy,— "  the  children  sent  off  and 
sold,  no  doubt  to  cruel  masters,  whose 
ill  treatment  obliges  them  often-time^ 
to  elope  to  avoid  slavery;  and  as  there 
is  no  probability  of  making  their 
escape,  as  they  are  always  taken  and 
brought  back,  and  for  every  day  they 
are  away  from  their  master  they  serve 
a  week,  and  for  every  week  a  month, 
and  for  every  month  a  year ;  besides 
obliged  to  pay  all  costs  au(l  charges 
that  is  advertised  for  apprehending 
them,  wlucli  will  probably  bring  him 
in  a  slave  for  four  or  five  years  longer 
at  least." 

We  shall  now,  in  the  briefest  shape, 
give  an  outline  of  Williamson's  ad- 
ventures, as  detailed  by  liimself,  be- 
tween his  removal  from  the  countr}', 
and  his  return  to  vex  his  oppressors 
T\'ith  multitbrm  litigation. 

Tlie  vessel  stranded  on  a  sand  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  was 
for  some  time  deserted  by  its  crew, 
the  cargo  of  boys  being  left  to  an  an- 
ticipated fate,  which  Williamson  says 
he  often  in  his  subsequent  miseries 
wished  had  rcallv  overtaken  them. 
Being  afterwards  taken  on  shore,  they 
were  relieved  by  a  vessel  sailing  to 
l*hila(leli>hla,  where  they  were  sold 
'Sit  about  JillG  per  head."  ''What 
became  of  my  unhappy  companions," 
says  Williamson,  ''I  never  knew:  but 
it  was  my  lot  to  be  sold  to  one  of  my 
<:onntrymen,  whose  name  was  Hugh 
'Wilson,  a  North  Briton,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  who  had  in  youth 
undergone  the  same  fate  as  myself. 
.  .  .  .  Happy  was  my  lot  in  fall- 
ing into  my  countryman's  power,  as 
lie  was,  contrary'  to  many  others  of 
Lis  calling,  a  humane,  worthy,  honest 
man.  Having  no  children  of  his  own, 
and  commiserating  my  uuliappy  con- 
dition, he  took  care  of  me  until  I  was 
fit  for  business."  He  was  allowed  by 
his  indulgent  master  occasionally  to 
attend  a  school,  where  he  picked  up 
some  crumbs  of  education ;  and  finally, 


at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  the 
old  gentleman's  heir.  After  a  few 
vagrant  years  he  married,  and  settled 
as  a  substantial  planter  near  the  forka 
of  the  Delaware.  He  was  in  a  place 
much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
French  Lidians,  who,  he  tells  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  military  profession  to 
which  be  was  subsequently  attached, 
"  generally  appeared  in  small  skulk- 
ing parties,  with  yellings,  shoutings, 
and  antic  postures,  instead  of  tnuu- 
pet^  and  drums."  In  one  of  these 
inroads  they  bnmod  his  comfortable 
dwelling  and  substantial  steadungB, 
and  carried  hun  off  captive.  All  the 
world  knows  what  is  conveyed  in  the 
simple  statement  of  such  a  fact ;  and 
Williamson's  description  of  the  tor- 
tures he  underwent  impart  little  addi- 
tional horror  to  the  simple  announce- 
ment of  his  seixuro.  It  is  possible  to 
discern  people's  nature  in  their  own 
account  of  their  actions ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  do  we  see  the  brave  man  in 
the  description  of  dangers  avoided,  as 
we  do  the  poltroon  in  the  exaggerated 
account  of  those  courted  and  over- 
come. Williamson's  narrative  con- 
veys the  irresistible  impression  that 
he  was  a  man  of  eminentiy  firm  nerve, 
nnd3ing  hope,  and  unconquerable  en- 
ergy— such  a  character  as  the  Indian 
tribe  would  respect,  and,  after  a 
sufficient  trial,  desire  to  incorporate 
with  itiself.  Hence,  while  others  are 
slowly  slaughtered,  Williamson  is  still 
permitted  to  live,  struggle,  and  en- 
dure. In  the  difference  between  his 
own  trials,  terrible  as  they  were,  and 
the  ignominious  brutalities  heaped  on 
a  poor  fellow  captive,  who  met  his  fate 
with  gentleness,  ])rayer3,  and  weeping, 
we  see  the  indiicatiou  of  the  savage 
respect  paid  to  the  unbroken  spirit  of 
the  Aberdonian,  whose  body  they 
might  rend  inch  by  inch,  but  whose 
spirit  remained  firm  and  impenetrable 
as  his  native  granite.  At  length,  after 
several  months  of  wandering,  he  made 
his  escape ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  so  was  in  keeping  with  his  reso- 
lute spurit.  He  planned  no  stratagems, 
and  consulted  no  confederates,  but  fled 
outright ;  and,  though  naked,  emaci- 
ated, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  de- 
feated his  pursuers  by  sheer  fleetness 
of  foot  and  endui-ance  of  fatigue.  Pro- 
fusely bleeding — without  even  such  p 
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verdant  show  of  dothing  as  Ulyssca 
endowed  himself  with  when  he  met 
Kausica — emaciated  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, lie  somewhat  astonished  and 
also  alarmed  a  female  neighbour  by 
an  unceremonious  morning  call,  drop- 
ping exhausted  on  the  floor  ore  be 
could  communicate  or  receive  intelli- 
gence. Little  need  had  he  too  speedily 
to  recover  his  faculties ;  the  first  news 
he  heard  was  that  his  broken-hearted 
wife  had  not  long  survived  the  cala- 
mity of  his  capture.    He  seems  to 
have  now  acquired  a  decided  taste  for 
vagrant  habits,  mingled  with  a  spirit 
of  vindictive  animosity  towards  the 
Indians,    against  whom  he   records 
several  exterminating  onsets  with  a 
sort  of  horrible  relish .  He  enlisted  him- 
self as  a  soldier.    But  American  war- 
fare then  allowed  a  far  wider  latitude 
for  varied  military  operations  than  the 
ordinary  experience  of  the  ranks:  and 
sometimes  he  was  an  Indian  warrior, 
patiently  unravelling  and  following  up 
a  trail ;  at  another  time  we  find  him 
commanding  a  detachment  of  colonists 
as  one  versed  in  the  native  mode  of 
fighting,  with  the  rank  and  emolu- 
ments of  a  lieutenant.    In  his  little 
book   ho    details    his  various    mili- 
tary adventures  with  much  spirit  and 
apparent  truthfulness.   We  have  from 
his  pen  a  description  of  one  enter- 
prise, which  is  a  little  romance  in 
itself.      A  lover,   hearing   that  the 
home  of  the  object  of  his  anections  has 
been  desolated,  and  his  beloved  car- 
ried off*  by  a  band  of  one  of  the  most 
formidable  of  the  tril)e8  of  predatory 
Indians,  in  his  frantic  zeal  raises  a 
party  of  adventurers,  with  whom  he 
tracks  their  path.    He  arrives  just  in 
time  to  save  the  damsel  from  the  worst 
horrors  of  such  a  fate,  and  the  mar- 
auders are  put  to  the  sword.    Tlie 
whole  narrative  has  an  animation  and 
interest  not  unworthy  of  Cooper,  who 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
AVilliamson's  book,  and  may  not  im- 
probably have  derived  from  it  a  part 
of  his  information  about  the  militar}'' 
operations  of  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm 
with  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest. 
Williamson  was  indeed  a  captive  at 
that  capitulation  of  Oswego  wliich  has 
cast  60  deep  a  stain  on  the  honour  of 
this  commander,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  sent  to  England  as  an  ex- 
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changed  prisoner.  He  eomplahin  tbit, 
on  biB  voyage^  ^^  thoni^  the  Tnmk 
behaved  with  a  good  deu  of  poUfteDHi, 
we  were  almost  starred  for  want  of 
provisions.**  He  arriTod  at  F^TBioia 
in  November  1765,  and,  owins  to  a 
severe  wonnd  in  one  of  Us  hands,  wh 
discharged  as  incapable  of  ftitlur 
service. 

No  longer  able  to  qypljr  his  eoeifgiei 
to  Indian  war&re,  he  looked  anwad 
him  for  that  employment  wUch  ia 
his  native  country  wonld  beat  sappfy 
its  place,  and  found  it  to  be — ^Utcia* 
tnre.  He  published  **  A  Brief  Ae- 
connt  of  the  War  in  North  Amsrics, 
showing  the  principal  cansesof  oar 
former  miscarriages  ;  as  rise  tfis 
necessity  and  advantage  of  keepiag 
Canada,  and  maintaining  afimdb 
correspondence  with  the  IhdUuis." 
This  pamphlet  is  dated  in  17(K);  and 
we  here  mention  it,  that  we  maV  not 
allow  it  to  interrupt  the  namtm  of 
the  somewhat  momentona  conse- 
quences of  a  little  book  which  he  pub- 
lished two  years  later,  with  the  title 
^^  French  and  Indian  cmel^  exem- 
plified, in  the  Life  and  Tsjrlooa  "^u- 
situdes  of  fortune  of  Peter  Wiffiam* 
son :  containing  a  particular  acooont 
of  the  manners,  cnstoma,  and  dresB, 
of  the  savages ;  of  their  scalpingi 
burning,  and  other  barbaritiea  com- 
mitted on  the  English  in  Koftii 
America,  &c.,  &c.*'  Mr  HVUliamsoa 
was  somewhat  proliz  In  his  title 
pages,  and  we  cannot  inflict  the 
whole  of  this  one  on  the  reader.  It 
was  dedicated,  with  conaideraUe  sa- 
gacity, to  WiUiam  Pitt.  In  the  fttm- 
tispiece  there  is  a  ftill-length  por- 
trait of  "Mr  Peter  WlDlankson,  in 
the  dress  of  a  Ddawaie  LkUaa." 
Much  as  Catlin's  book  and  other 
works  have  tended  to  make  ns  ac- 
quainted of  late  with  Indian  cnstoms, 
the  drapery  of  this  portrait  cairies 
with  it  a  decided  appearance  of  acen- 
racy,  and  attention  to  detalL  The 
face  is  probably  a  likeness.  Direst  it 
of  the  feathered  head-gear,  It  Is  that 
of  a  hard-featured  indbltant  of  the 
north-east  coast,  somewhat  impi^g- 
nated  with  an  air  of  fierceness  ud 
excitement.  Contemplate  theentlrB 
figure:  it  is  certainly  a  Teiy  fidr 
representation  of  the  Indian,  anch  as 
we  have  seen  him  in  the  few  impor- 
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tations  exhibited  in  this  country.  For 
several  years  this  representation  was 
one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
booksellers*  windows  in  Scotland; 
and  many  an  infant  has  the  careless 
parent  or  ignorant  nurse  frightened 
into  constitutional  nervousness,  by 
the  intimation  that  the  wild  man, 
whose  picture  had  been  seen  during 
the  morning  walks,  would  appear  to 
the  infant  in  the  dark,  and  visit  his 
misdeeds  with  some  mysterious  pun- 
ishment. Besides  the  occupation  of 
the  literary  man,  Williamson  pursued 
that  of  the  actor.  During  the  day 
he  sat  behind  a  stall,  vending  his  ac- 
count of  his  adventures — in  the  even- 
ing he  rehearsed  them  in  the  largest 
room  of  some  popular  tavern  ;  where, 
like  Catlin,  he  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  costume  and 
habits  of  the  people,  of  whom  he  had 
acquired  that  acute  experience  which 
boys  are  said  to  have  obtained  of  the 
boundary  marks  where  they  have 
been  whipped. 

In  a  moment  of  infatifation,  the 
magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  finding  that 
the  interest  attached  to  Williamson^s 
narrative  and  exhibitions  subjected 
them  to  unpleasant  reflections,  re- 
solved to  punish  him.  He  had  mi- 
grated northwards,  creating  a  little 
public  curiosity  and  wonder  wherever 
he  went,  until,  on  reaching  his  native 
city,  he  was  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, charged  with  a  libel  on  the 
community,  contained  in  that  passage 
descriptive  of  his  seizure  on  the  pier 
of  Aberdeen,  which  has  been  already 
quoted.  The  magistrates,  being  at 
once  the  prosecutors  and  the  judges, 
bad  little  difficulty  in  committing 
bim ;  and  he  was  thus  very  roughly 
awakened  from  a  dream  in  which  he 
**  began  to  think  himself  happy  in 
having  endured  these  misfortunes,  a 
recital  of  which  promised  to  put  him 
in  a  more  prosperous  situation  than 
he  had  ever  hoped  for."  The  stock 
in  hand  of  his  books,  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  was 
seized  and  burned  in  the  market-place 
by  the  'common  hangman,  and  he 
was  committed  to  prison  until  he 
should  sign  a  recantation  of  the  pas- 
sage containing  the  account  of  the 
kidnapping.  The  mind  that  bore  up 
against  the  fiercest  cruelties  of  the 
savages,  seems  to  have  bowed  before 
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these  judicial  terrors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  torturing hordes,without  a  civilised 
eye  to  look  on  him ,  he  acquired  the  stern 
virtues  of  those  on  whom  he  looked — 

**  Iixi|)assive,  foarinff  bat  the  shame  of  fear, 
A  stoic  of  the  woooti,  a  man  wi^out  a  tear.** 

Among  his  own  people,  beneath 
the  shield  of  British  justice,  with  a 
public  to  whom  oppression  never 
appeals  in  vain  he  sank  unmanned ; 
and  in  utter  prostration  of  spirit  he 
signed  the  recantation  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  desired,  and  marched 
out  of  prison  a  heartbroken  and  ruined 
man. 

But  the  cup  of  the  iniquities  of  his 
oppressors  was  now  full,  and  their 
hoar  of  retribution  was  at  hand,  llie 
blow  dealt  against  them  was  not  so* 
severe  as  injured  justice  might  have 
required,  but  it  was  dealt  with  an 
ignominious  scorn  that  made  compen- 
sation for  its  want  of  severity.  l4er© 
were  at  that  time  many  men  of  high 
spirit  and  great  attainments  in  the 
Scottish  bar.    They  knew  that  the 
age  they  belonged  to  was  one,  in  which 
the  safety  of  the  public  liberties  was 
intimately  allied  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  bar.    It  was  not  iui 
uncommon  practice  for  a  few  of  the 
ablest  and  most  popular  advocates  to 
unite  together  in  vindication  of  the 
victim  of  some  formidable  system  of 
oppression ;  and,  fortunately  for  Wil- 
liamson, his  case  attracted  their  gene- 
rous interest.    Andrew  Crosbie,  the 
prototype  of  Scott's  Pleydell,  threw 
his  whole  energies,  and  they  were  not 
small,  into  this  cause.   The  pleadings 
at  our  bar  at  that  time  were  full  of 
philosophy,  general  declamation,  and 
poetry ;  and  we  have  before  us  some 
papers  from  Crosbie's  pen  which  are 
brilliant  and  pleasing  specimens  of 
this  class  of  forensic  rhetoric.     At 
the  present  day  the  rhetoric  of  the  law 
appeals  only  to  the  jury,  and  in  the 
shape  of  vocal  oratory.    In  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers  it  was  addressed 
to  the  learned  bench,  and  was  em- 
bodied in  carefully  prepared  written 
pleading.     The  intellectual  rank  of 
the  audience  to  be  influenced,  and  the 
medium  of  communication,  would  tl 
naturally  mvest  the  pleadings  of 
old  lawyers  with  a  literary  turn 
equalled  in  the  corresponding  pn 
tions  of  this  age.    So  we  find 
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CVosbie  bursts  open  the  case  with 
those  well-turned  periods : — 

"  That  liberty  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  considers  as  its 
favourite  object,  is  the  result  of  the 
due  equipoise  which  our  law  has 
established  between  the  authority  of 
magistrates  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  relative  duties  of  society 
must  be  enforced  by  the  magistrate, 
and  compliance  with  the  laws  exacted 
from  the  citizens  by  means  of  his 
authority,  all  the  power  that  is  neces- 
sary for  these  salutar}'  purposes  is 
bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  in  the  due 
ox(5Cution  of  it,  he  is  not  only  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  is  an 
object  of  its  veneration.  Yet  the 
same  principles  that  have  thus  armed 
him  with  authority,  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  have  wisely  imposed  on  him 
a  restraint  from  abusing  it." 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  was, 
that,  iu  1762,  the  Court  unanimously 
awarded  to  Williamson  damages  to 
the  extent  of  £100 ;  and  it  was  de- 
clared that,  for  this  simi  as  well  as 
£80  of  costs,  the  guilty  individuals 
should  be  personally  liable,  "  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  no  burden  upon  the 
town  of  Aberdeen."  A  corj^oration 
is  a  sort  of  ideal  object;  it  has  no 
pereonality ;  it  has  been  pronounced, 
by  a  high  authority,  to  have  no  con- 
science^ ;  it  has  just  one  reality  about 
it — it  has  a  purse.  Into  this  purse  its 
members  may  have  been  accustomed, 
from  time  to  tune,  to  dip  for  the  deeds 
done  by  them  in  the  flesh — that  is, 
in  their  corporeal,  not  their  corpo- 
rate capacity.  Perhaps  the  law,  in 
countenancing  this  arrangement,  con- 
sidered that  the  members  of  a  corpor- 
ation must  be  so  essentially  wound  up 
in  its  interests,  that  parting  with  the 
money  of  the  corporation — that  is, 
with  the  money  of  the  public — ^waa 
as  great  a  punishment  for  their  ot\ti 
individual  delicts  as  parting  with  their 
owii.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Court 
decreed  that,  on  this  occasion,  tlie 
public  of  Aberdeen  should  not  pay  for 
the  outrage  inflicted  on  IVilliamson. 
Now  let  us  behold  the  ingenuity  with 
which  these  worshipftil  gentlemen 
baftied  the  Court,  and  made  the  pub- 
lic pay  after  all.  There  were  certain 
dues  collected  by  the  magistrates,  as 


deputies  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  Coast.  It  appeara  that  this  U^ 
official  might  have  applied  the  sami 
80  levied  to  his  own  use,  but  lie  had 
ceased  for  some  ooDBiderable  time  to 
exact  them,  and,  hy  oonsoetnde,  tiMj 
had  been  added  to  the  revennes  of  tlie 
corporation.  Now,  if  the  Lord  Hi|^ 
Admiral  had  set  covetona  eyes  on  thii 
fund,  to  apply  it  to  hia  own  domestic 
purposes,  the  act  mii^t  ha^e  baa 
considered  one  of  nnnttorable  meaa- 
ness — perhaps  the  ooipoiraticm  would 
have  resisted  it.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  demand  a  pordon  of  tUi 
money,  and  nse  it  mr  getting  the 
members  of  the  ooiporation  ont  of  a 
scrape,  was  a  highly  pnUic-qplrited 
act.  The  High  Admiral  assiped 
£180  from  this  fond,  to  pay  the  diua- 
ages  and  costs  to  WiUiamaon:*  it 
need  not  be  said,  that  of  oonrse  tiifa 
application  was  suggested  to  him  hj 
persons  who  had  de  beat  reason  to 
believe  that  the  corporation  wonld  not 
resist  it,  and  that  all  the  ImrineaB 
arrangements  for  his  operation  on  the 
fund  were  simplified  to  his  hand. 

Having  been  so  farsncoeasftd,  Wil- 
liamson, who  seems  to  hare  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  half-measnres, 
raised  an  action  of  damages  against 
his  kidnappers.  It  has  been  asserted, 
though  we  do  not  know  on  what  an- 
thority,  that  the  Crown  was  desirons 
to  institute  criminal  proceedings 
against  them,  bat  that  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  clanse  of  indemnity  in 
some  act  of  pariiament.  WHUamson 
boldly  laid  his  damsfles  at  £1000. 
His  perseverance  drorehis  advenaries 
to  a  series  of  extraordlnaiy,  and  in 
this  country,  fortmiately,nnpreoedent- 
ed  measures.  They  persnaded  Wil- 
liamson that  it  wonld  be  far  the  mntaal 
advantage  of  the  parties  to  hare  the 
matter  settled  by  arbitrat^m,  without 
the  costly  intervention  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  He  adopted  the  advioei 
and  the  decision  fell  to  be  s^ven  hy 
James  Forbes  of  Shieds,  Sheifff-Sab- 
stitutc  of  Aberdeenshire,  acting  as 
oversman.  We  are  introdnoed  to  this 
gentleman's  convivial  character  in  a 
most  startling  manner,  by  tlie  state- 
ment of  counsel  that  ue  fihoUPB 
mother,  I^dy  Shiels, "  dM  about  As 
4th  of  November,  and  tiioe  csb  bene 
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doubt  that  he  would  get  a  hearty  dose 
at  her  burial/'  It  was  accordmgly  on 
that  occasion  that  the  worthy  judge 
appears  to  have  commenced  a  series 
of  potations,  under  the  pressure  of 
which  ho  speedily  followed  his  parent 
to  the  grave.  Williamson's  afifaur  came 
through  his  hands  in  the  very  climax 
of  his  convivial  fit ;  and  both  parties 
seem  to  have  considered  it  their  duty 
to  minister  assiduously  to  these  furious 
cravings,  which  ever  cried  with  the 

Cyclop  "  Aoy  fjuH  en  9rpo(^pfl»v." 

Williamson  was  not  backward  in 
contributing  to  the  Sheriff's  convi- 
viality. His  own  account  of  his  mo- 
tives was,  that  knowing  Forbes  to  be 
prepared  to  decide  unfaMy,  he  wished 
to  keep  him  so  hard  at  his  beloved 
pursuit  of  drinking,  that  he  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
other  avocation  of  judging.  Accord- 
ingly, he  employed  a  friend  "  to  ten- 
chel  and  drink"  the  Sheriff—or,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  ^*to  drink  him 
hard ; "  in  fact,  the  operation  is  talked 
of  quite  ui  an  abbreviated  and  techni- 
cal form,  as  a  common  proceeding  in 
the  way  of  business  in  the  Sheriff 
Court.  The  drouthy  crony  who  per- 
formed this  duty  seems  to  have  tal^Bn 
to  it  with  tlie  same  disinterested  zeal, 
with  which  Kean  sat  up  three  nights 
<lrinking  with  a  friend  under  depres- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his 
spirits.  The  favoured  individual  must 
have  felt  Iiis  task  coming  light  to  his 
hands,  when  he  found  the  Sheriff  in  a 
tavern  "  busy  at  hot  punch  about 
eleven  o'clock  forenoon."  An  attempt 
was  made  on  him  by  the  enemy,  but 
Williamson  and  his  drinking  assistant 
carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  the 
*'  New  Inn"  to  dinner,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  presence  of  the  other  party,  who 
held  a  hospitable  competition  with 
them  in  plying  the  Sheriff  with  the 
liquor  which  he  loved.  Here  they  all 
*^  sat  close  drinking,  as  is  the  phrase 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  helter  skel- 
ter— that  is,  copiously  and  alternately 
of  different  liquors — ^till  11  o'clock  at 
night,  when  Forbes,  by  this  time  dead- 
drunk,  was  conveyed  home  by  his  two 
servant  maids,  with  the  assistance  of 
George  Williamson,  Gerard,  and  the 
Pursuer."  This  is  the  counsel's  his- 
tory of  the  day,  and  that  It  is  not  an 
exaggerated  one,  we  may  infer  from 


an  average  quotation  fitmi  the  evi* 
deuce :  one  of  the  wiUiesses  thus  eon* 
eludes  his  narrative : — 

"  Depones,  that  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
aAemoon  to  elcTcn  o'clock  that  nighty 
they  all  drunk  what  they  call  in  Aber- 
deenahure  Helter  Skelter,  alternately  of 
diflBarent  liquors,  and  plentifally,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Sheriff  in  particular  was 
very  drunk,  and  the  deponent  himself  was 
also  drunk.  That  the  Sheriff's  two  ser- 
vant maids  came  Ibr  him  with  a  lantern 
to  carry  him  home,  and  came  into  ^e 
room  where  the  company  was,  and  staid 
there  some  time— fhlly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour— and  got  some  drink,  but  what  it 
was  he  cannot  teU.  That  the  Sheriff 
called  for  a  good  part  of  the  liquor  which 
was  drunk.  That  at  last  the  deponent 
assisted  to  carry  home  the  ^eri^  who 
was  not  able  to  walk ;  and  either  the  pur- 
suer or  Mr  Grerard  assisted  the  deponent 
in  so  doing;  and  the  two  mtAda  went 
before  him  with  a  lantern,  and  placed 
him  in  his  easy-chair  in  his  bedroom,  and 
then  the  Sher^  called  upon  his  maids  to 
give  the  company  drink,  which  the  maids 
xeftised  to  give^and  then  they  came  away 
and  left  him." 

Next  day  tiie  enemy  took  possession 
of  Forbes  by  a  etn^  de  main.  Tbt^ 
sdaed  him  in  bed,  half  throng  hk 
drunken  sleep,  and  eonTejed  him  to  ft 
favourite  ho^,  kept  by  a  man  with  the 
historical  name  of  Archibald  CampbelL 
There  ^^  tea  and  coflfee  were  called  for 
to  breakfast,  but  as  these  Insipid  li- 
quors were  not  to  Forfoes's  mind,  a 
large  dose  of  spirits,  white  wine,  and 
punch  was  administered  to  him,  with 
cooling  draughts  of  porter  from  time 
to  time."  The  kidnappers  hhned  ft 
whole  floor  of  the  inn  for  that  eventM 
day— 4t  was  the  last  on  which  the  re- 
ference remained  valid,  so  that  if  it 
passed  without  a  decision,  the  ques- 
tion went  back  to  the  Court  of  Session; 
and  the  worthy  confederates  irave  ex- 
press instructions  that  Willlai  om  t 
not  to  obtain  aooess  to  ihehr  u, 

and  tiiat  Forbe?  was  to  be  <      »  to 
him.    That  sport  of  forti       uo 
naturally  alarmed  i  1 1 

Forbes  was  not  at  j  ^  . «  w- 
ing  instinctiyelT  i  m  •  he  naa 
Ukefy  to  be,  s  u  'in  -i* 

the  tave      W  wvr"  *  as  t« 

nsthati  >f 

forinl  B0 1 

One  of        WW      .  in  J 
stated  Wfl 
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if  Shiels  was  there,  to  which  he  an- 
swei^ed,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he 
had  received  from  collector  Finlayson, 
that  Shiels  was  not  there;  that  on 
this  the  pursuer  left  Mr  Campbell^s 
house,  and  (haying  returned  in  about 
an  hour)  he  insisted  with  the  deponent 
that  Shiels  was  in  the  house,  and  that 
it  was  to  no  purpose  to  deny  him,  for 
that  he  knew  by  the  deponent's  face 
that  he  was  there.  But  deponent  still 
denied  that  Shiels  was  in  the  house.'* 
Deponent  was,  unfortunately  for  his 
professional  prospects,  not  sufficiently 
brazen-faced  for  a  waiter.  Tlie  Sheriff 
was  soon  brought  "  up  to  the  mark." 
Cards  were  introduced,  and  they  had 
a  roaring  day  of  it.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances,  at  the  time  when  be  was 
making  up  his  judicial  mind,  the 
Sheriff  retii*ed  to  a  room  alone.  Here 
a  message  was  conveyed  to  him  from 
his  sister,  intimating  that  he  had  made 
an  appointment  for  that  day,  and  the 
time  to  keep  it  had  arrived.  "  Where- 
upon," says  a  witness,  "  Shiels  touched 
his  nose  with  his  finger,  and  said 
*  Jode' — a  by- word  of  his — '  Davie,  you 
see  from  whence  this  comes* — that 
Shiels  returned  for  answer  to  his  ser- 
vant that  he  could  not  go,  being  en- 
gaged about  peremptory  business." 
He  first  spoke  about  awarding  '*a 
trifle"  to  Williamson.  In  the  end  he 
gave  a  decision  entirely  against  his 
claim ;  and  the  confederates  considered 
this  80  great  a  triumph,  that  next 
morning,  being  Sunday,  they  were 
reported  to  have  read  the  "Decree 
Arbitral"  to  a  circle  of  impatient  well- 
wishers  on  the  "  Plainstones"  or  mar- 
ket-place, while  the  citizens  were  on 
their  way  to  church.  After  having 
pronounced  the  decree,  the  Sheriff, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness, "was  very  merry  and  jocose, 
and  engrossed  a  good  deal  of  the  con- 
versation ;"  and  the  waiter  who  refused 
Williamson  admission  to  him  bad  to 
testify  that  "  he  conveyed  him  homo 
to  his  own  house,  as  he  had  done  many 
a  night  besides  that." 

There  were  many  picturesque  little 
incidents  in  the  whole  affair.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  one  witness,  in  a 
verj'  pathetic  strain,  of  abortive  efforts 
made  by  the  Sheriff  to  go  through  the 
public  market-place  from  one  tavern 
to  another.  "  In  a  little  the  Sheriff 
and  the  deponent  came  down  to  go  to 


the  New  Inn ;  and  upon  the  Sheriff's 
observing  that  there  were  too  many 
people  upon  the  exchange,  aiid  that 
he  was  too  far  gone  in  liquor  to  csrosa 
the  street,  he  turned  in  again  to  John 
Bain's,  and  afterwards  made  anotlier 
attempt  of  the  same  kind,  and  return- 
ed for  the  same  reason ;  and  a  little 
after  two  o'clock  they  made  a  third 
attempt,  and,  observing  that  tiio  ex- 
change was  thin  of  people,  they  went 
over  to  the  New  Inn."  Discreet  She- 
riff—he had  achieved  the  Greek  aase's 
problem  of  knowing  himself  t  Bat 
other  people  knew  him,  too;  and  thus 
the  hostess  of  the  inn,  being  asked  if 
"  when  Shiels  was  once  drunk,  he  did 
not  keep  in  a  hand — that  is,  he  conti- 
nued drunk  for  some  days,"  answered, 
that  "  she  has  observed  Shiels  as  in 
drink  at  one  time  and  to  continue  so 
for  several  days  after,  and  that  was 
too  commonly  his  case;  that  it  is 
her  opinion,  when  Shiels  was  in 
liquor,  by  flattering  of  his  vanity,  he 
might  be  very  easUy  induced  to  do 
things  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
do ;  and  the  deponent  has  had  occa- 
sion to  see  several  instances  of  this 
sort,  by  which  she  means  that  die  has 
heard  Shiels,  when  in  liquor,  promise 
to  do  things  which  she  believes  he 
would  not  have  done  if  sober;  nor 
does  the  deponent  remember  or  know 
that  ever  Shiels  did  do  any  of  these 
things  when  sober  that  he  said  he 
would  do  when  in  liquor." 

But  there  are  two  sides  to  all  ques- 
tions ;  and  as  human  nature  has  a  ten- 
dency towards  extremes,  there  were 
some  people  prepared  to  testify  to  the 
supernatural  and  alarming  intenseness 
of  the  Sheriff's  sobriety.  It  was,  we 
believe,  a  townsman  of  this  same  She- 
riff who,  when  thrown  from  his  horse, 
being  asked  by  a  sympathising  lady 
who  was  passing,  if  be  were  hurt? 
answered  In  the  intenseness  of  bis 
politeness — "  Oh  1  no,  mem  1  quite  the 
reverse — quite  the  reverse,''^  So  it 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his 
friends  that  Forbes  was  not  mereljr  as 
sober  as  a  judge,  but  upon  the  whole 
a  good  deal  more  sober  than  a  wdl- 
constituted  judge  ought  to  be— if  he 
had  any  blemish,  it  was  on  the  reverse 
side  of  intoxication.  One  of  the  seve- 
ral landladies  whose  establishments 
he  frequented — not  the  lady  already 
quoted — was  especially  eloquentontms 
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point.     "  At  dinner-tiino  they  only  had  spirited  him  awny  from  the  pier 

dranic  a  bottle  of  wine  and  half  a  of  Aberdeen. 

mutchltiiiofpnnch  [the  witness  makes  The  subsequent  career  of  Peter 
no  allnsion  to  tlie  consumption  before  Williamson,  though  not  all  directly  to 
and  after.]  Mr  Forbes  also  drank  tea  onr  present  purpose,  is  so  iuviting 
ID  the  deponeut's  house,  and  she  had  that  vra  cannot  pass  it  over.  Bewaa 
occasion  to  see  Mr  Forbes  at  brealtfaat  one  of  those  men  who,  with  no  set- 
and  dinner,  and  when  he  went  out  of  tied  purpose  of  life,  have  their  brains 
lier  house  when  the  company  parted  perpetually  spinning  forth  projects, 
after  supper  at  night ;  and  upon  all  and  their  hands  porpetaally  putting 
these  occasions  he,  Mr  Forbes,  woa  them  in  oporatioa.  Wherever  ester- 
perfectly  sober,  and  snfliciently capable  ual  circumstances  placed  him,  there 
of  business  ;  and  when  he  went  out  of  his  internal  uatore  predestined  him  to 
ber  house,  she  remembers  perfectly,  turn  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to 
she  turned  in  to  ber  servants  and  said,  the  best  aecount.  We  have  seen  him 
that  she  never  knew  Mr  Forbes  ait  so  exereising  the  isolated  energies  of  the 
long  in  her  house  on  so  little  drink;  self-sostaining  savage  in  the  wilder- 
and  she  ailded,  God  grant  that  neither  ness ;  we  shall  now  see  him  regulating 
Mr  Forbes  nor  she  might  be  fey."  So  the  complex  wheels  of  mntually  do- 
awful  and  portentoos  was  hia  sobriety  I  pendent  civilisation.  One  of  his 
Another  witness  who  testified  to  the  earliest  projects  was  annonnced,  in 
prodaction  of  so  many  items  of  liquor  1762,  Ibrougli  a  letter  in  theff/in^fA 
Ehat  it  makes  one  giddy  to  read  the  Courant.  The  drain  of  able-bodied 
list,  winds  up  by  saying — "  After  men  by  the  war  had,  he  stated, 
drinking  a  few  glasses,  th^  were  told  prompted  him  to  endeavour  ta  dis- 
that  supperwas  on  the  table  iu  another  cover  some  labour-saving  machine, 
room,  to  which  they  moved:  That  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  luu-- 
after  supper  ,they  drank  a  modei-ate  vest ;  and  he  had  at  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  and  punch,  and  part-  expense  invented  an  engine  which 
ed  sober  about  eleven  o'clock:  That  would,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  single  niao, 
the  deponent  had  a  particular  proof  of  dtf  more  esecntion  in  a  field  of  oats 
Mr  Forbea's  sobriety  after  supper,  by  in  one  day,  and  to  better  porposc, 
bis  maintaining,  with  great  spirit  and  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  sLn  shearera  . 
elocution,  one  side  of  a  problematical  to  do.  This  machine,"  he  continues, 
question  that  occurred  in  the  com-  "is  now  completed,  and  is  constructed 
pany."  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  corn 
The  law  is  extremely  averse  to  re-  is  tolerably  thick,  it  will  cut  down 
view  the  decision  of  an  arbiter.  He  near  a  sheaf  at  a  stroke,  and  that 
may  be  stupid  and  careless ;  he  may  without  shaking  the  grain,  or  disor- 
have  utterly  mbnnderstood  both  the  dering  the  straw,  besides  laying  down 
lawand  thefactsibutthepartieshave  the  corn  as  regularly  as  the  most 
adopted  the  reference  aa  a  swceda-  expert  shearer  can  do."  Themachino 
neum  to  litigation,  and  they  ^'  must  possessed  other  qualifications  far  too 
stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  In  a  numerous  to  be  recapitulated  here ; 
few  instances,  however,  where  there  andtboughtheinventorprotestedthat 
has  been  gross  corruption,  or  a  palp-  "  neither  vanity  nor  conceit,"  bnt  the 
able  combination  against  one  of  the  sole  desire  to  serve  the  public,  prompt- 
parties,  the  law  has  interfered  to  ed  him  to  expatiate  on  its  merits,  it  is 
reverse  the  proceediugs.  The  case  of  not  abaolutely  necessary,  at  the  pre- 
Peter  Williamson  is  one  of  these  sent  day,  to  join  in  all  his  anticipa- 
instances  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Decem-  tionsof  its  wonderful  infinence  on  the 
ber  1768,  some  years  after  the  poor  amelioration  of  mankind.  We  are 
Sheriff-Substitute  had  hidden  hitasclf  no  authority  on  the  abstruse  practical 
from  his  disgrace  by  drinking  himself  subject  of  reaping-machines  ;  bnt  jus- 
into  the  grave,  the  Court  awarded  tico  to  onr  hero  renders  it  right  to  say 
Peter  Williamson  damages  to  the  that  his  invention  found  a  place  in 
extent  of  £200  against  the  persons  agricultural  nomenclature,  as  "the 
who,  nearly  thirty  years  previously,  basket-scythe."*     We  have  already 

*  A  representation  of  it  will  be  fouEd  in  the  &o(t  Magaane  for  17(13,  p.  *"*•   ^H 
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meutioned  some  of  his  achievements 
in  literature.  He  published  a  pamph- 
let on  the  Militia;  and,  contemporane- 
ously with  the  invention  of  the  scythe, 
we  find  him  advertising,  along  with 
Lis  account  of  his  adventures,  that 
*^  Commissions  from  the  country  will 
bo  punctually  answered  for  this  and 
all  other  sorts  of  books ;  as  also  sta- 
tionery-ware of  all  sorts;"  and  in 
connexion  with  this  general  announce- 
ment of  a  stationery-establishment, 
he  enlarges  on  another  book,  appa- 
rently of  his  own  composition,  called 
"A  General  View  of  the  Whole 
World  ;  containing  the  Names  of  the 
principal  Countries,  Kingdoms,  States, 
and  Islands, — their  length,  breadth, 
and  capital  cities,  with  the  longitude 
and  latitude ;  aJso  the  produce,  reve- 
nue, strength,  and  religion  of  each 
coimtry."  This  encyclopedia,  politi- 
cal, statistical,  and  theological,  was 
to  bo  had  for  six  shillings  sterling. 
From  such  comprehensive  themes  we 
find  him  descending  to  the  object  of 
the  following  curious  advertisement, 
dated  9th  April  1772  :— 

"  This  day  was  published,  price  one 
shilling  the  pack,  and  sold  by  Peter 
Williamson,  printer,  in  the  head  of  For- 
ester's Wynd,  Edinburgh,  the  Impenetra- 
ble Secrets  which  is  called  Proverb- 
Cards,  containing  excellent  sentiment, 
and  are  so  composed,  that  they  discoTer 
the  thoughts  of  one's  mind  in  a  very 
curious  and  extraordinary  manner.  The 
explanation  of  the  secret  is  given  gratis 
with  the  pack  ;  each  set  consists  of 
twenty  cards,  and  ten  lines  upon  each 
card."* 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  have  traced 
to  its  invention  the  well-known  toy 
called  *'  Conversation- Cards,"  which 
has  enlivened  many  a  little  Christmas 
party.  If  this  be  so,  the  debt  of 
youth  in  general,  to  the  poor  kid- 
napped boy,  is  not  small. 

In  1770  he  started  a  weekly  peri- 
odical called  ''llie  Scot's  Spy,  or 
Critical  Obser>'er,"  which  appears  to 
have  been  continued  through  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  the  title  of  "  The 
New  Scot's  Spy."  In  the  mean  time, 
he  kept  a  tavem,  over  the  door  of 
which  he  advertised  himself  as  *'from 
the  other  world."    It  appears  to  have 


been  jfor  some  time  in  the  Parluaart 
Sqoare,  and sabfleqaentlyintiie inte- 
rior of  the  Pariiament  Home  itasM^ 
part  of  the  wide  araa  of  wUeh  im 
partitioned  intobootlu.  'EmgjTmi 
and  then  he  was  dropirfiig  belbre  Urn 

Sublic  some  invention  grant  or  nnlL 
Tow  it  was  a  **new  invented  port- 
able printhig-piess;"  next,nmniB9- 
ink  for  linen,  ''wliichBteiideimdiing^ 
boiling,  and  bieachinff,  nad  is  man 
regular  and  beantiftai  than  anyneedfe.'* 
But  the  chief  monument  of  bia  cnssf 
was  the  establiahment  id  %  ^aaj 
post-office  for  the  dfar  of  Edinnnrgh» 
which  he  supported  ns  n  private 
specolation.  It  appesra  to  have  bean 
soon  after  the  3rear  1780  timt  he  eoa- 
menced  this  nndertnUng,  and  eon- 
temporaneonsly  with  it  he  pnhliaked 
a  Street  Directory.  One  miffiA  sqn 
pose  that  the  poat-ofilcev  the  dfaeo- 
tory,  and  the  tavem,  with  an  ocea- 
sional  invention  or  pampU^  woald 
form  sufficient  occnpation,  notonlvltar 
one  head,  but  one  fiunilj.  Willuun- 
son,  however,  must  have  aB  has  fine 
full  of  Irons ;  and  so  we  ftad  that  hie 
wife  and  daughter  had  to  mear 
before  the  pnblic  as  bnay  as  hunseif 
in  their  own  department  On  the 
cover  of  his  dhr^^ry  it  is  intimated^ 
that  ^^  Mantua-making  ia  carried  on 
in  all  its  branches  as  ibnneriy,**  by 
^^Mrs  Williamson  and  daughter;" 
who,  lest  any  means  of  exercisiag 
their  craft  should  pass  them,  by  rea- 
son either  of  its  insignificance  or  its 
gravity,  are  made  to  state,  tiiat  they 
^^  engirt  silk,  cotton,  thread,  and 
worsted  stockings ;  make  sitt  i^vea, 
and  every  article  in  the  engrafting 
branch,  in  the  neatest  manner,  uid  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms;  Ukewise 
silk  stockings  washed  in  the  mort 
approved  style;  also  grave-dothea 
made  on  the  shortest  notJk»." 

One  would  naturally  imagine  that  aQ 
these  professions  of  activity  nraat  have 
indicated  a  thrifty,  induatrions,  moral, 
happy  home.  Alas,  no  I  In  1789 
Williamson  was  obliged  to  divorce  lib 
second  wife,  the  mother  of  eevcnl 
children ;  and  the  revolting  details  of 
the  inquiry  show  too  plainly  tiiat  the 
degraded  woman  pursued  anotherpro- 
fcssion  besides  those  cfTorta  of  decent 


*  This  advertisement,  with  other  curious  newspaper-scraps  regarding  Wi 
^»  preaerved  iu  the  biographical  notices  of  Kay's  Portraits,  i.  137. 
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industry  which  her  husband  advertised 
to  the  world.  She,  on  her  part, 
charged  her  husband  with  having 
acquired  tipling  habits,  and  keeping 
low  dissipated  company;  while  she 
stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
Biderable  sums  that  passed  through  hia 
bands  in  the  course  of  his  various  spe- 
culations, his  family  were  frequently 
subjected  to  great  privations.  The 
inquiries  connected  with  the  divorce 
exhibit  throughout  tokens  of  sordid 
squalor,  which  show  that  Williamson 
was  little  fitted  to  seize  the  tides  of 
fortune  that  so  frequently  ran  in  his 
favour,  or  to  direct  his  energies  into 
any  satisfactory  path  of  self-advance- 
ment. Active  and  turbulent  as  he  had 
been — dreaded,  admired,  nay,  respect- 
ed for  his  services  as  a  citizen — he  had 
never  bettered  his  condition,  or  risen 
above  the  rank  of  the  vagabond.  Hia 
total  want  of  early  education  may  have 
unfitted  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
opportunities.  "  The  reader,"  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  ^^  yiiXL  be  here 
asking  what  school  I  was  brought  up 
at?  I  shall  only  tell  them,  that  the 
extent  of  it  was  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand miles,  and  the  height  thereof  as 
high  as  the  heavens,  governed  by 


Indians  of  many  nations ;  and  re^^nlar 
education  is  no  way  tainght  among 
them,  bat  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  and  theur  records 
are  kept,  marked  with  tomahawks  on 
the  outside  of  trees,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  themselves  for  centnries 
bade"  It  might  be  a  sublime  school 
— but  not  a  hopeful  seminary  for  sober 
citizens.  Yet,  among  Kay^s  exqui* 
sitely  hard  etchings  th^relB  a  portrait 
of  Feter,  from  whMsh  it  is  evident  that 
he  mnst  have  been  a  very  handsome 
worshipful-looking  man,  with  that 
well-fed  self-assnrod  air— that  corpo* 
ration  dignity  of  manner,  and  dtizea 
urbanity,  if  one  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, which  beseem  the  corporate 
officer.  Nature  aBd  the  tailor  seem 
at  the  moment  to  have  united  to  re*- 
present  in  lus  person  a  I>eac<m  at 
least,  if  not  a  Bailie.  He  \a  dooicted 
inoonversatioa  with  Aby88inianBrace» 
and  as  saying  to  the  hangfaty  Lord  <^ 
Kinniurd — "  There  is  m<nre  truth  in 
one  page  of  my  Edinburgh  directory, 
than  in  all  your  five  volumes  4to ;  so, 
when  you  talk  to  me,  don^t  imagine 
youiself  at  the  soaroe  of  the  Nile." 
roor  Williamson's  eventfol  life  came 
to  an  end  on  the  l^h  Jannary  1769. 


THE  R£F£AL£n's  WISH  GRANTED.* — ^AN  IRISH  TALE. 

IN  ONB  SHORT  CHAPTER. 


Nobody  doubts  that  there  was  hot 
blood  —  misunderstanding — difficulty 
— at  the  beginning.  It  is  clear  enough, 
also,  that  many  arrangements  which 
followed  were  not  of  a  soothing  kind. 
Nor  can  it  well  be  denied ; — but  stop 
a  little  !  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  perpetually  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Numbers  of  people  are 
in  ecstasies  with  the  year  1782.  The 
wildest  democrats  of  the  present  day 
revert  ^-ith  pride  to  the  glimpse  of 
nationality  exhibited  by  L-eland  im- 
mediately before  the  Union.  The 
grand  choral  cry  of  Repealers  is  for  a 
Parliament  once  more  in  Dublin.    Oh, 


melancholy,  deplorable,  almost  ladi^- 
crous  inconsistency !  The  year  17d2 
and  Repeal!  The  independence  of 
Ireland  after  1782  and  Repeal  I  The 
old  Irish  Parliament  and  Repeal  I 
Plunket — a  son  of  Ireland->-~talked  of 
history  being  an  old  almanac.  Me- 
morable indeed  was  the  year  1782. 
But  rrs  tbophibs  wsrethe  hakdi- 
woBK  OF  the  Saxon.  Bright  may 
have  been  the  gleam  of  ind^ndeace 
which  succeeded  that  year.  The 
whole  movement  owed  character  and 
solidity  to  great  Saxox  ixxdkbb. 
Conspicuous  is  the  fiEime  of  those  men 
who  protested  with  flery  eloquence 


*  As  this  paper  was  being  printed,  we  were  stmek  ¥rith  the  eotaddtMe  ^ 
the  general  idea  contained  in  it  and  two  stiikiDg  artioles  in  the  Tkmet 
We  know  that  the  writer  of  the  present  article  hiMl  not,  when  he  wrete  ••• 
articles  in  the  Timet,    But  these  views,  in  our  c^inion,  cannot  be  too  oAm 
on  the  attention  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the  Irish  people^ 
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against  the  treaty  of  the  Union ;  and 

TUESE  WERE  ALL  SaXONS.      It  iS  VCiy 

strange,  but  very  true,  that  the  sinews 
and  loins  of  the  agitation  now-a-days 
are  all  begotten  of  Saxon  spirit  and 
Saxon  freedom.  There  is  not  a  letter 
in  the  alphabet  of  self-government — 
there  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  code  of 
municipal  law — there  is  not  a  sentence 
in  the  charter  of  political  liberty — of 
Ireland,  which  is  not  the  lesson,  the 
example,  or  the  boon  of  the  Saxon. 
Every  thing  that  Ireland  now  de- 
mands is  an  imitation  of  a  Saxon 
institution.  And  Ireland  only  de- 
mands these  things,  because  for  ages 
Saxon  institution  have  pervaded  her 
soil,  and  imbued  her  people.  G  rat- 
tan and  CuARLftiONT  are  Saxon 
names.  In  all  the  principles  for  which 
%  these  remarkable  men  contended,  no 
vestige  of  a  Celtic  idea  can  be  traced. 
Until  the  Saxon — conqueror  as  he  was 
— touched  the  Irish  soil,  there  did  not 
grow,  blossom,  or  bear  fruit  any  in- 
telligible notion  of  social  order,  or 
public  liberty.  But  the  gratitude  of 
nations  is  not  different  from  the  gra- 
titude of  individuals.  Away  with  the 
Saxon  ! 

Can  nothing  cure  the  madness? 
Large  practical  wisdom  in  legislation, 
exuberant  boundless  prodigality  of 
munificence,  are  equally  unavailing. 
Away  with  the  Saxon  !  But  disgust 
may  at  length  do  what  force  never 
could  have  done.  Honest,  sober, 
orderly  folks  in  Britain  begin  to  clie- 
rish  strange  thoughts.  And  the  wings 
of  thoughts  are  words  outspoken. 

Are  ye  ready,  O  Milesians !  for 
such  a  dawn  when  it  breaks  ? 


There  was  nothing  either  very 
bright  or  very  dull  about  the  morning. 
Yet  not  a  single  human  being  you  met 
was  inclined  even  to  whistle  merrily  or 
recklessly.  And  was  there,  then,  silence 
over  tlic  whole  land  V  Very  far  from 
it,  I  assure  you.  At  the  harbour  of 
every  sea-port,  where  a  vessel  of  any 
size  could  come,  there  was  a  most  un- 
mistakeable  noise.  Heavily,  steadily, 
dreadfully,  came  doT^n  along  the  rugged 
stones  of  each  quay  the  continual 
tread  and  tramp  of  armed  men,  who, 
coldly  and  speechlessly  as  statues, 
marched  towards  the  ships.  But  there 
was  no  other  noise.  The  oflScers  gave 
no  word  of  command ;  nor  was  any 


command  needed.  Unbroken  as  the 
stream  of  the  river,  hondi-eda  after  ' 
hundreds,  without  any  dash,  or  din,  or 
tumult,  passed  from  the  solid  land  on 
board  of  the  floating  bulwarks  of  Old 
England,  and  without  a  shont  or  a 
sigh — without  a  murmur  of  adien — 
without  the  momentary  radiance  of  a 
smile  on  a  solitary  face — departed 
FROM  Irelai^d.  The  Saxons  were 
going.  The  quick  strokes  of  the  pad- 
dle-wheels whitened  th^  waters; — 
the  sail  bellied  bigly  to  the  wind. 
From  Erin  the  Green,  the  Saxons 
were  gone.  Then  rose  from  earth  to 
sky — what? 

For  many  a  day  thousands  of  eyes 
had  been  gazing  at  the  bustling  scene. 
At  first,  the  spectacle  of  such  crowds 
of  all  sorts  of  people  going  leisurely 
away  with  all  their  kith  and  kin,  witn 
all  their  bag  and  baggage,  brought 
with  it  no  distinct  idea.  The  first 
loaded  ship  which  left  the  harbour  with 
such  a  freight  took  its  departure  be- 
neath a  shower  of  triumphantly  deri- 
sive shouts.  And  so  did  many  a 
vessel  afterwards.  But  people  become 
tired  of  shouting  at  the  same  thing. 
Likewise,  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  thing,  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances will  destroy  wonder,  does  in 
other  circnmstances  beget  and  spread 
wonder.  The  sameness  of  the  busi- 
ness began  to  be  painifid.  Countless 
throngs  of  lookers-on  still  choked  the 
quay :  but  the  gibe  was  rarely  heard ; 
the  cheer  had  quite  died  away.  It 
was  incredible  how  time  lagged  in  its 
flight.  Suddenly,  once  more,  a  stir  ran 
through  these  gazmg  tens  of  thou- 
sands. A  feeble  cry— more  like  a  cry 
of  pain  than  of  joy — rang  from  the 
discord  ofthe  innumerable  lips.  Every 
body  was  gone,  except  the  soldiers. 
Of  the  hated  Saxons,  all  who  lived  by 
the  ai'ts  or  occupations  of  peace,  all 
were  at  length  away — ^men,  women, 
and  children.  The  soldiers  remained 
till  all  their  peaceful  brethren  were 
safely  on  the  bosom  of  the  treacherous 
sea — safer  than  the  bosom  of  ungrate- 
ful Ireland.  The  soldiers  now  went 
themselves.  It  was  not  an  hour  or  a 
day,  in  which  that  embarkation  could 
be  completed.  On  it  went  without 
interruption.  And  the  people  stood 
by,  and  saw  it  gouig  on.  Why  was 
there  not  the  continuous  roar  of  exul- 
tation from  moment  to  moment,  as  file 
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after  file,  regiment  after  regiment, 
mass  after  mass  of  the  bloody  servants 
of  the  Saxon  sullenly  and  silently  re- 
treated? Strange,  surely,  that  it  was 
not  so  I  Strange,  surely,  that  there 
was  no  whisper  all  this  time  from  the 
bystanders!  Strange,  surely,  that 
the  bystanders,  as  the  ships,  ship  after 
ship,  sailed  away  with  those  very 
Saxon  soldiers,  began  to  turn  their 
regards  off  altogether  from  the  ships, 
and  to  fling  unquiet  doubtful  glances 
one  on  the  other!  The  detested 
foreigner  was  gone ; — and  was  there, 
therefore,  more  neighbourly  love 
among  those  that  remained  ? 

What!  Erin  Mavoumeen,  is  not 
jour  emancipation  come?  Why  is 
there  no  shout  ?  The  Saxons  are 
going.  The  quick  strokes  of  the 
paddle-wheels  whiten  the  waters. 
Where  is  the  psean  of  the  ransomed 
and  redeemed  ?  The  sail  bellies  bigly 
to  the  wind.  From  Erin  the  Green, 
the  Saxons  are  gone.  Then  rose 
from  earth  to  sky — what? 

Ireland  is  left  to  itsblf  — 
wholly,  entirely,  absolutely  to 
ITSELF.  The  Repealer  has  his  wish. 
The  sea  runs  between  Ireland  and 
England  —  and  all  that  is  Irish  and 
all  that  is  English.  The  cable  is  cut. 
The  Emerald  Isle  is  adrift.  No  Saxon 
soldier  pollutes  her  soil ;  but  not  a 
Saxon  shilling  glistens  in  her  purae. 
The  British  Viceroy  is  no  more; 
neither  is  the  British  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  any  more  —  there. 
Ireland  has  got  its  own  parliament. 
Also  Ireland  has  got  its  own 
Poor.  Not  a  stiver  of  English  mil- 
lions now  crosses  St  Greorge*s  Chan- 
nel. Not  for  one  death  by  starva- 
tion now  is  England  or  the  Saxon 
answerable.  Ireland  has  her  own 
exuberant  Exchequer.    Ireland 

POURS  abundance  into  the  BiYRIAD 

mouths  of  her  famine-stricken 


People.  Shout,  then,  O  Ireland! 
shout ! 

The  sail  bellies  biglv  to  the  wind. 
From  Erin  the  Green  the  Saxons  are 
gone.  The  sun  of  Bepeal  is  at  its 
noon.  Then  rose  from  earth  to  sky 
—what? 

And  they  looked  into  the  faces  of 
each  other  with  a  dull,  blank  look — 
and  from  earth  to  sky  arose  the  yell 
of  wild  despair,  of  irretrievable  con- 
fusion, and  of  maddening  perdition. 

The  Repealer  had  his  wish.  The 
cable  was  cut.  Ireland  was  adrift  — 
and  left  to  itself.  Order,  law, 
justice,  peace,  trade,  industry,  money, 
prosperity,  and-— oh  terrible  truth  I — 
Independence  were  gone  away — 
quite  away  with  the  Saxon. 

....  a  • 

And  the  Milesian  Republic  endur- 
ed  ^we  blush  to  number  the  hours 

of  its  ej^emeral  and  horrible  exis- 
tence. Everjr  where  the  fahr  face  of 
the  beantiM  Isle  was  hideonalj 
seamed  with  scars  of  civil  war.  Every 
where  mounted  upwards  the  smoke  <^ 
roof-trees  destro^,  and  hearthstones 
desolated.  Every  where  over  the 
surface  of  the  great  surrounding  ocean 
boomed  the  di^rdant  wul  of  the  land 
torn  by  the  vultures  of  anarchy. 

Again!  at  the  harbours  of  sea-ports 
there  was  an  uumlstakeable  noise. 
Over  the  rugged  stones  went  the  con- 
tinual tramp  and  tread  of  armed  men, 
who,  with  bursts  of  brutal  insolence, 
marched  from  the  ships.  The  dang 
of  foreign  arms  again  sounded  in  the 
cities^  along  the  plains,  and  across  the 
hills  of  Erin.  Ireland  had  become  the 
province  of  a  foreign  power  which  did 
not  speak  the  English  tongue.  Ire- 
land was  that  day  trampled  on  by  the 
iron  heel  of  a  new  master. 

Albion,  from  its  white  clifis,  saw 
the  scene.  But  the  ties  had  been 
long  broken. 


THE  last  walk. 
BT  B.  SIMlfOIIt. 

Oh  lost  Madonna,  young  and  fiEdr  I 

O'er-leant  by  broad  embracing  trees, 
A  streamlet  to  the  lonely  air 

Murmurs  its  meek  low  melodies; 
And  there,  as  if  to  drink  the  tune, 

And  mid  the  sparkling  sands  to  play, 
One  constant  Sunbeam  still  at  noon 

Shoots  through  the  shades  its  golden  way. 
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My  lost  Madonna,  whose  glad  life 

Was  like  that  ray  of  radiant  air, 
The  March-wind's  violet  scents  blew  rife 

When  last  we  sought  that  fountain  fair. 
Blythe  as  the  beam  fh>m  heaven  arriving, 

— ^Thy  hair  held  back  by  hands  whose  gleam 
Was  wliite  as  stars  with  night-clouds  striving — 

Thy  bright  lips  bent  and  sipp'd  the  stream. 

Fair  fawn-like  creature !  innocent 

In  soul  as  faultless  in  thy  form, — 
As  o'er  the  )vave  thy  beauty  bent 

It  blushed  thee  back  each  rosy  charm. 
How  soon  the  senseless  wave  resigned 

The  tints,  with  thy  retiring  face, 
While  giass'd  within  my  mournful  mind 

Still  glows  that  scene's  enchanting  grace. 

Ah  !  every  scene,  or  bright  or  bleak, 

Where  once  thy  presence  round  me  shone, 
To  echoing  Memory  long  shall  speak 

The  Past's  sweet  legends,  Worshipp'd  One ! 
The  wild  blue  hills,  the  boundless  moor. 

That,  like  my  lot,  stretch'd  dark  afar. 
And  o'er  its  edge,  thine  emblem  pure. 

The  never-failing  evening  stai*. 

The  lawn  on  which  the  Sunset's  track 

Crimson'd  thy  home  beside  the  Glen — 
The  village  pathway,  leading  back 

From  thee  to  haunts  of  hated  men — 
The  walk  to  watch  thy  chamber's  ray, 

'Mid  storm  and  midnight's  rushing  wings — 
These,  these  were  joys,  long  pass'd  away, 

To  dwell  with  Griefs  eternal  things. 

My  lost  Madonna,  fair  and  young ! 

Before  thy  slender-sandall'd  feet 
The  dallying  wave  its  silver  flung. 

Then  dash'd  fai*  ocean's  breast  to  meet ; 
And  farther,  wider,  from  thy  side 

Than  unretuniing  streams  could  rove, 
Dai'k  Fate  decreed  me  to  divide — 

To  7WC,  my  henceforth  buried  Love ! 

Yes !  far  for  ever  from  thy  side. 

Madonna,  now  for  ever  fair. 
To  death  of  Distance  I  have  died. 

And  all  has  perished,  but — Despair. 
Whether  thy  fate  with  woe  be  fraught. 

Or  Joy's  gay  rainbow  gleams  o'er  thee, 
I've  died  to  all,  but  the  mad  thought 

That  WHAT  WAS  ONCE  NO  MORE  SHALL  BE. 

'Tis  well : — at  least  I  shall  not  know 

How  time  or  tears  may  change  that  brow ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  smile,  thy  cheek  shall  glow 

To  me  in  distant  years  as  now. 
And  when  in  holier  worlds,  where  Blame, 

And  Blight,  and  Sorrow,  have  no  birth, 
Thou'rt  mine  at  last — I'll  clasp  the  same 

Unaltcr'd  Angel,  loved  on  earth. 


jUon  is  a  Feal/ierlms  Bgted. 


I  HAVE  heard— I  sawTeaterday  that 
fact  enlarged  npon  in  Mrs  Thunder's 
Taiea  of  Pattion—tii^t.  [leople'a  hair 
may  be  tnnied  graybjinicii^e  anxiety, 
intense  fear,  intensity  of  any  kind,  in 
a  single  day.  My  hair  is  not  exactly 
gray  (far  from  it,  indeed,  considering 
my  time  of  life)— bni,  if  the  above 
physical  phenomenon  did  ever  really 
occur,  it  ought  to  be  ailrei^-white. 
For  1  have  passed  thiviiigii  a  day,  the 
conseqnences  of  which  colour,  and  will 
colour,  my  whole  exisiunce.  Life's 
fever  came  to  a  criai.-;,  and  the  crisis 
tamed  out  uufavonrablj-.  The  threads 
of  my  destiny  got  into  n  tangle,  and 
Fate  in  a  paasion  ciit  the  knot  with 
her  scissors.  My  earthly  career  has 
been  divided  into  two  dislLnctiy- 
markcd  portions,  and  the  point  where 
the  two  are  united — the  bending-stwie 
(as  the  Greeks  say)  of  ihe  race-course, 
13  the  day  on  which  I  was  plucked. 

Reader  of  Maga,  ii.^  your  ex|>cri- 
encea  are  possibly  conliuudtuthe  land 
of  Maga's  nativity,  I  will  explain  to 
yon  what  it  is  to  be  plucked.  It  is  to 
have  yoor  degree  refused  at  one  of  the 
English  nniversities.  Now  don't  sup- 
pose that,  when  I  have  aaid  this,  I 
have  said  all.  The  mischief  does  not 
end  with  the reftaal.  Jt  is  bnd  enough, 
truly,  to  have  gone  through  three 
years  of  reading  and  walking,  or  of 
port-wine  drinking  anii  tandem-driv- 
ing, and  then  to  get  nothing  for  your 
trouble.  Bat  that's  Dot  it,  A  pluck- 
ing brings  with  it  con=ci|aences  quite 
peculiar  to  itself — consequences  hanlly 
intelligibleontofEngiaud— hardly  in- 
telligible, indeed,  oat  of  the  sphere  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Ktigland.  The 
English  nniversities  are  the  nurseries 
of  adolescent  English  gen  lie  in  en— of 
the  whole  aristocracy,  church,  aud  bar. 
And  the  many  thousand  persons  com- 
prised in  these  very  extensive  deno- 
minations, althongb  tlicy  may  have 
nothing  else  in  common,  ugree  in  fond 
and  not  very  discriminating  reverence 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  really 
believe  that  many  a  man,  whoso  ac- 
tual reminiscences  cf  these  seats  of 
learning  are  confined  to  the  pace  of 
the  boats  and  the  badness  and  dear- 
ness  of  Ifae  wine,  yet  mamiges  to  pcr- 
enade  himself  that  his  being  was 
somehow  exalted  by  hia  three  years' 
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coarse.  And  then  the  sacrodness 
which  attaches  to  their  verdict  1  A 
fellow  will  pass  current  any  where 
with  the  university  stamp  upon  him- 
1  inoai  that  Mnggleton,  who  got  a 
medal,  and  is  the  slowest  dummy  in 
creation,  nsed  to  be  incited  occasion- 
ally to  dinner-parlies  as  a  snbatitate 
for  the  late  S.  8.  Besides,  aniversity 
life  is  common  gronnd  to  half  the 
world.  You  place  Tories  and  Whigs, 
hi^h  chnrchmen  and  low  churchmen, 
round  the  same  tabic,  and  there  fol- 
lows a  wrangle  or  a  quarrel ;  but,  let 
the  converaation  once  veer  ronnd  to 
the  incidents  of  "  Slogger's  year,"  or 

the  chamcter  of  Ih' ,  and  yon 

will  find  the  talk  Hewing  frcdy,  and 
opinions  nnanimoua. 

So  you  see  the  nnpleasantneas  of 
there  being  nothing  to  be  said  about 
one,  under  such  drcnmstances,  except 
that  one  was  plucked.  Of  Mr  Penne- 
featbcr,  of  Elmsiead  Lodge,  Surrey, 
(my  present  designation,)  little  in 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
aforesaid  Elmst end  Lodge,  heyond  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  charming  family 
live  there.  Bnt  the  name  of  Penne- 
feather  of  St  Saviour's,  Camhridge,  is 
common  property,  and  hundreds 
know  it  in  connexion  with  certain 
unfortunate  circumstances,  ah-eady 
allnded  to, 

I  was  always  in  my  college  con- 
sidered rather  a  reading  man.  I 
attended  chapel  and  lecture  regularly, 
I  went  to  few  parlies  or  none.  Grind- 
ham  of  St  John's  (the  present  dean  of 

),  and  Swetter  of  Trinity 

(the  now  Queen's  counsel),  backed  by 
their  respective  colleges  for  tiie  senior 
wranglership,  were  old  school -fellows 
of  mine,  and  we  continued  onr  ac- 
qnatntance.  By  dint  of  flattering 
Swetter,  aud  listening  to  (Jrindham's 
endless  holdings  forth  oumathemalioal 
snbjects,  I  grew  into  favour  with  both. 
J  believe  the  worthy  fellows  began  to 
think  me  one  of  themselves, — notbiug 
very  brilliant,  perhaps,  but  still  sure 
of  a  decent  place  iu  the  honour-list. 
And,  indeed,  had  fate  pleased,  their 
influence  might  have  brought  things 
to  a  better  issue.  I  was  induced  tft 
keep  my  outer  door  scmpnlouflly  shot 
liU  two  o'clock  P.M. ;  nod,  though  1 
often  fell  asleep  in   my  chair,  and 
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conic  Bcctions  always  made  my  head 
ache,  I  nevertheless  made  some  way. 
But  I  was  ruined  by  a  flute  1  I  had 
learned  to  play  in  early  life — ^my 
mother  liked  me  to  accompany  my 
sisters  ;  and  now  the  accomplishment, 
of  which  I  had  grown' most  school- 
boyishly  ashamed,  was  discovered  by 
a  lazy,  handsome,  perfumed,  kid- 
gloved  ./fowewr  of  a  fellow,  Jenkyns  of 
our  college,  whoso  rooms  were  above 
mine.  He  was  just  then  getting  up  a 
musical  association,  and  of  all  things 
wanted  a  second  iiute.  I  have  no 
patience  to  narrate  the  steps  of  the 
seduction  and  triumph, — how  I  re- 
sisted his  overtures  at  first,  then  gave 
way  conditionally,  then  uncondition- 
ally,— how  we  had  meetings,  and  held 
committees,  and  gave  concerts, — how 
the  dons  first  looked  suspicious,  then 
indificrcnt,  then  applausible, —  and 
how,  finally,  far  conspicuous  with  my 
white  waistcoat  and  baton,  I  led  the 
band  on  the  'first  anniversary  of  our 
foundation,  in  the  presence  of  the 
vice-chancellor  and  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  professors  and  heads  of 
houses.  But  the  degree  examination 
was  approaching — unappeasable,  in- 
evitable. 

Grindham,  I  confess,  had  begun  to 
look  cold  on  me ;  but  Swetter,  who 
was  a  little  ambitious  of  being  con- 
sidered an  accomplished  gentleman  as 
well  as  a  great  mathematician,  rather 
countenanced  my  proceedings.  He 
never  joined  us  himself— he  was  a 
great  deal  too  deep  for  that — but  he 
largely  afl^ected  contempt  for  fellows 
who  maintained  that  fiddling  and 
reading  were  incompatible.  And 
indeed,  without  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  it,  I  had  been  made,  as  it 
were,  the  pattern-man  of  our  associa- 
tion and  the  new  system.  Did  any 
one  object  to  our  concerts,  rehearsals, 
and  practishigs,  as  occupying  too 
much  time,  he  was  referred  to  Penne- 
feather  of  St  Saviour's,  "a  regular 
leading  man,  by  Jo  ve— palof  G  rindham 
and  Swetter — goes  home  after  a  con- 
cert, and  sits  up  half  the  night  with  a 
wet  cloth  round  his  head."  So  said 
report — lying  as  usual ;  and  my  fall 
was  the  greater  in  consequence. 

The  examination  was  over,  and  the 

Tesult  was   to  be   announced   next 

morning.    I  had  felt  my  ideas  rather 

vacrue  on  the  subject  of  the  questions 

d,  and  half  suspected  that  my 
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answers  partook  ci  their  looBeM& 
Still  I  had  my  hopes — ^I  had  eofcni 
a  good  deal  of  dot  with  mj  wA 
ing— awrang  j  v^as  not  80T«| 
unlikely.  Wiin  uiis.  ooiiTlctloiiIfral 
to  bed,  and  slept,  on  the  whole,  im 
soundly.  In  toe  morning  I  dnM, 
shaved,  and  hreakfiurted,  with  cqmU 
derable  deliberation ;  and,  Joat  hdhn 
nine  o'clock,  walked  down  to  tki 
senate-house.  The  acene  thoe^  m 
this  and  like  occasiona,  ia  anfflUiaijy 
excitiD|  to  an  nnintereBted  penoa- 
somethmgmore  than  exdting  to  oai 
in  a  situation  like  mine.  A  onnvi  tf 
young  men,  half  mad  with  expecta- 
tion, beset  the  doors  of  the  ediloa 
The  fiite  of  themselves  and  tWr 
friends,  their  bets  and  tiie  htnaand 
their  respective  colleges,  ai«  at  itakft 
They  shout  and  scream.  The  dooa 
are  thrown  open.  All  mah  In.  1 
pandemoniac  confhsion  eosnes.  Thea 
some  patriotic  individnal  Tolnnieen 
to  read  aloud  the  expanded  list,  sad, 
hoisted  on  the  shonlaera  of  hia  nei^ 
hours,  begins, — wbahouobb^  ^Giiad- 
ham,  St  John's;  Swetter,  TMaity; 
Pump,  Trinitv,  C  Hooray  1"  shoati 
somebody,  and  runs  off  to  oonrwf  te 
intelligence  to  Mr  Pnmp,  who  is  rank- 
ing in  his  room)— MalUnStSt  Joha^;  ^ 
Shobley,  St  Savionrs :  dsc.,  Ac.**  I  * 
listened  cahnly  to  the  flrst  half  of  tti 
wrangler-list,  anxiously  to  tiie  Isit, 
tremblingly  to  the  names  in  the  next 
class,  agonisedly  to  those  in  the  tUii 
and  last.  My  name  tatu  noi  tken  sf 
all/  In  the  nope  that  it  mkht  have 
been  omitted  by  mistake,  I  watted 
until  the  crowd  thinned,  and  tlwai 
with  dim  eyes,  read  thd  papernqyNit 
There  was  no  mistake  at  luL  I  na, 
unobserved,  to  my  rooms,  lodced  it- 
self in,  and  dnring  the  next  thns 
hours  I  won't  say  what  I  did  or 
thought.  There  are  moments  bat 
never  mind  1  I'm  a  father  of  a  UaBf 
now. 

The  day  was  verghig  towards  As 
afternoon  when  I  put  on  mv  hat,  de- 
termined to  go  out  and  hraTe  tiM 
mocking  looks  of  the  nndefgradaate 
world.  I  thought  I  bad  some  nolioa 
of  what  was  to  be  expected,  but  the 
bitt(»mess  of  the  drangfat  iininaieil 
all  my  anticipations.  I  had  hardly 
got  outside  the  gate  of  my  eoUigeb 
when  there  turned  the  nearest  oomer 
a  walking  party  of  fifteen  gentleniea 
abreast — the  centre-piece  was  Griad- 
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ham.  The  two  wings  were  composed 
of  his  admiring,  flattering  friends. 
My  appearance  caused  a  singular 
alteration  in  the  countenances  of  the 
party.  Some  looked  awkwardly; 
most  of  them  manifested  a  strong 
inclination  to  laugh ;  but  Grindham 
himself  would  have  passed  without 
recognising  me,  had  not  his  neighbour 
whispered  something  in  his  ear.  He 
turned  and  shook  hands — I  would 
have  given  the  world  so  that  he  had 
cut  me,  for  I  expected  some  of  that 
pity  which  **d— d  goodnatured" 
friendship  proffers  on  such  occasions. 
Alas  I  my  friend  had  forgotten  my 
position  in  his  own :  he  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  aware  that  any  person 
except  himself  and  Swetter,  the  de- 
feated Swetter,  had  been  interested 
in  the  late  examination.  He  talked 
incoherently  for  some  minutes,  for 
repressed  exultation  was  making  his 
eyes  dim,  and  causing  his  tongue  to 
stutter ;  and  there  we  stood,  he  the 
victor  and  I  not  even  worthy  to  be 
considered  the  vanquished,  chattering 
on  the  most  indifferent  matters — even 
about  that  confounded  musical  asso- 
ciation— and  neither  of  us  venturing 
to  touch  upon  the  subject  which  was 
filling  each  of  our  hearts  to  overflow- 
ing. Had  any  one  of  the  fourteen 
young  men  who  were  tittering  together 
at  a  little  distance,  been  a  cynic  or  a 
psychologist,  he  might  have  freely 
fed  his  humour,  or  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  stock  of  observa- 
tion. Grindham,  Pennefeather — ^pride 
struggling  hard  to  be  modest ;  shame 
striving  to  gloss  itself  over  with  gay 
indifference — human  nature  in  either 
case  denying  and  belying  itself — what 
a  lesson,  or  what  a  cancature  1  But, 
just  before  we  separated,  something 
seemed  to  strike  my  companion.  He 
suddenly  became  more  confused  than 
ever,  and  then  was  clearly  striving 
hard  to  look  sentimental.  "  By  the 
bye,  my  dear  fellow — oh  I  ah  1  I  was 
very  sorry  .  .  .  better  luck  next 
time,  eh  !^'  And  so  we  parted.  But 
I  had  lost  my  friend. 

I  proceeded.  An  indistinct  object 
became  visible  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
way,  which,  as  I  approached,  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  and  proportions 
of  a  man.  It  was  a  figure,  not  unfre- 
quently  seen  in  my  day  in  the  streets 
of  Cambridge :  a  broad-brimmed,  low* 
crowned  hat,  which  completely  con- 


cealed the  countenance  of  the  wearer, 
just  permitted  to  loom  out  of  its  sha- 
dow a  many-coloured  neckhandker- 
chief,  printed  with  the  flags  of  all 
nations.  This  last  cosmopolitan 
habiliment  shone  in  advantageous 
contrast  to  a  dogskin  wabtcoat,  of 
indescribable  hue,  and  immensely 
broad  trousers  of  white  flannel.  No 
coat  at  all  was  visible  in  front,  but 
behind  yon  might  perceive  that  one  of 
bright  olive  -  coloured  cloth  came 
sharply  out  immediately  below  the 
arms, — a  sporting  Newmarket  coat, 
exaggerated  to  intensity.  Such  was 
the  outer  man  of  Mr  Charles  Maxey, 
of  St  Savionr^s ;  the  inner  man  was 
full  of  all  corruption  and  wickedness. 
This  gentleman,  being  rather  at  a  loss 
for  occupation  amid  the  uncongenial 
excitements  of  the  day,  was  engaged 
in  somewhat  roughly  schooling  a  small 
and  horribly  ugly  terrier  puppy  to 
follow  him  up  and  down  the  street. 
I  had  no  acquaintance  "with  him.  I 
knew  nothing  of  him  whatever,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  he  generally  entered 
the  College  Hall  very  much  after  the 
proper  time,  dressed  in  a  rough  pilot 
coat,  and  invariably  swearing  vio- 
lently, as  he  came  in,  at  some  unknown 
person  or  object  outside  the  door.  But 
It  appeared  that,  if  I  had  lost  one 
friend,  I  had  gained  another.  He,  who 
would  never  have  ventured  to  speak 
to  me  before — for  the  credit  of  our 
college,  let  me  say  that  he  was  com- 
pletely and  universally  cut — now 
rushed  across  the  street,  and  shaking 
me  by  the  hand,  bade  me  /^  cheer  up, 
(I  had  flattered  myself  I  was  looking 
tolerably  cheerful,)  and  d — ^n  the  con- 
cern I "  The  beast  then  fayoured  me 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  nature,  cause, 
and  consequences  of  mishaps  like  mine ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  explained 
that  his  own  two  plnckings  had  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  remissness  of  his 
private  tutor,  in  not  providing  cigars 
at  his  (the  private  tutor's)  rooms,  and 
thereby  failing  to  render  Mr  Maxey's 
studies  sufficiently  agreeable.  "  Bi-— 
and  T — ,*'  censoriously  remarked  that 
gentleman, "  always  do  it :  so  I  shall  go 
to  one  of  them,  and  cut  old  Z — ,  next 
term.**  Finally,  he  insisted  on  taking 
me  off  to  breakfiist,  (breakfast  at  two 
o'clock  I)  at  the  rooms  of  a  fnend  of 
his,  who  had  been  plucked  fifteen 
times,  and  meant  gomg  on  to  tK» 
twentieth  plndung,  to  enUtle  hii 
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(according  to  an  old  Cambridge  tradi- 
tion,) to  a  gratuitous  degree.  I  ac- 
companied him  in  passive  helplessness, 
and  found  a  room  some  thing  more 
than  filled  with  about  thirty  Maxeys, 
smoking  and  singing.  I  remember  it 
all  to  this  day; — the  indescribable 
songs — the  spiced  ale — Maxey's  story 
about  trotting  the  gray  mare  to  New- 
market— the  jocular  allusions  to  my- 
self—all this  comes  over  me  now  like 


Mend  Grindham's  eldest  son,  hinaelf 
a  second  senior  wranrier,  went  np  • 
few  weeks  ago  to  the  jbishop  of  — -^ 
his  lordship  merely  demanded  infiir* 
mation  respecting  the  feeling  of  the 
university  on  the  Hampden  qneatkn^ 
and  on  being  Batis&ctbrily  anawend, 
remarked  that  he  dined  at  six,  nd 
dismissed  his  examinee.  But,  to  le- 
sume— the  questions  are  said,  or  rather 
were  said,  to  increase  in  difllcnlty  wifli 


a  dream  of  purgatory.    The  events  of    the  decreasing  honours  of  the  ^vpli- 


that  day  are  indissolubly  linked  toge- 
ther in  my  mind';  and  I  can  never  re- 
call my  misfortune  without  recalling 
too  the  meeting  with  Grindham  and 
the  party  at  the  rooms  of  Mr  Maxey's 
friend.  But  hard  as  these  things  were 
to  endure  in  our  little  world  at  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  shice  experienced  worse 
consequences  of  that  accursed  plucking 
among  grown  men,  and  in  a  manner 
made  more  painful  to  a  sensitive  or- 
ganisation like  mine. 

I  won't  say  what  my  father  said  when 
he  heard  of  this  termination  of  my  uni- 
versity career.  lie  had  been  a  chan- 
cellor's medallist  himself,  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  medal,  was  listened  to  in  parlia- 
ment before  the  war.  I  believe  he 
thought  that  all  a  man's  doings  in  life 
w^ere  contained  in  his  university  ex- 
ploits, like  the  chicken  in  the  ogg.  Me 
he  sent  off  to  read  .theology  with  a 
clergyman  in  the  country,  pre-viously 
to  taking  orders — for  a  family  living 
awaited  me.  In  this  position  I  re- 
mained two  years.  I  may  mention, 
in  passing,  that  my  worthy  instructor, 
a  perfect  ninny,  though  a  former  fellow 
of  his  college,  despised  mo  utterly  for 
my  past  failure,  and  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  contempt ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  set  out  for  the 

cathedral  city  of  F ,  to  go  through 

the  bishop's  preparator}"-  examination. 
Now,  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  in 
England,  or  at  least  in  the  English 
universities,  that  a  bishop's  examina- 
tion is  regulated  after  a  peculiar  fashion. 
It  is  reported  that  the  prelate,  or  his 
chaplain,  examines  beforehand  the 
calendars  of  the  two  universities,  and 
adapts  his  subsequent  questions  to  the 
information  thence  derived,  in  what 
may  be  called  reverse  order.  Thus, 
a  T^Tangler  or  first-classman,  bemg 
supposed  fit  for  any  thing,  is  ac^ed 
nothing  in  particular.  It  was  even 
whispered — ay!  e^en  in  those  days 
of  priestly  dignity— that  when   my 


cant.  A  second-dassman  had  ques- 
tions of  average  difficulty  put  to  him, 
a  man  who  took  no  hononrs,  was  stiffly 
catechised ;  a  plucked  man — ^bnt  how 
it  fared,  and  perhaps  still  fiures,  with 
plucked  men,  you  shall  jndge  frmn  my 
case.  After  a  night  of  exraasive  ner- 
vousness at  the  inn,  I  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  ten  o^dock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  number  of  seriom-lookiiigt 
white -cravatted,  young  men  were 
waiting  in  the  outer  room^  into  whidi 
I  was  ushered.  It  was  bitterly  oold : 
there  was,  it  is  true,  a  fira ;  bat  it  was 
actually  going  out,  becanae  no  one 
dared  to  stir  the  EfHSCopal  embers 
An  inner  door  every  now  and  then 
opened  and  shut,  admitting  eadi  time 
some  one  individual  of  the  eMvering 
crowd  into  the  dreaded  pvesenee. 
Many  old  familiar  fEices  were  there.  I 
should  perhaps  have  shrunk  from  their 
aspect,  had  not  nervousness,  and  per- 
haps a  f&eling  that  every  one  <Kf  them 
might  in  a  few  minutes  find  himsdf 
in  my  identical  position,  placed  na  afl 
on  a  level.  So  I  looked  afanoat  bokl^ 
about  me.  After  a  few  minntes,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  addressing  an  old 
acquaintance,  when,  above  the  shonl- 
der  of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  aboa 
to  speak,  there  appeared  a  face,  oftea 
seen  but  always  loathed  in  my  wnlking 
and  sleeping  visions.  ItwasMaacey^ 
The  cosmopolitan  handkerchief  had 
disappeared,  and  the  debandied  eres 
looked  brighter  and  less  bloodshot 
than  of  old  ;  but  it  was  the  same 
Maxey  who  fraternised  with  me  on 
the  day  of  my  falL  He  was— I  am 
sorry  to  say — attempting  to  get  into 
orders.  He  had  been  n|fem^  he 
toUi  me,  once  before,  but  he  had  now 
been  '^  coached  by  so-and-ao  half  a 
year,  and  meant  to  manage  it  this 
time."  Whether  Mr  So-and-So  pro- 
Tided  cigars  for  thedogieaipuqA  Idid 
not  inquure ;  I  was  too  mm  aicheoad 
by  Maxey  *spresenoe,-—8omniGih  aaftat 
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t     it  was  really  a  relief  when  I  was  sum- 
3     moned  in  my  turn  to  the  Bishop's 
a  .  apartment.     I  passed  throufjh  a  long 
t     passage,  then  throngh  an  ante-room  ; 
I    lastly,  a  door  opened,  and  displayed 
St     his  lordship  sitting  solemnly  at  a  large 
:     green  table.    The  chaplain  was  leav- 
ing the  room  just  as  my  name  was 
annonnccd.     I  saw  him  put  his  hand 
;     to  his  mouth,  and  distinctly  heard  him 
whisper  in  a  loud  aside — "  Plucked  in 
18—,  my  Lord." 

The  Bishop's  face  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  yet  more  awful  solemnity. 
ile  gravely  motioned  me  to  sit  down ; 
and  then,  looking  me  full  in  the  eyes, 
said — "Ah !  hem !  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr 
Pennefather,you  have  sufficiently  pre- 
pared yourself  for  the — hem — impor- 
tant office  you  propose  to  take  on 
yourself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tliis 
— ah  ! — ^hem — most  important  office  is 
often  entered  upon  without  sufficient 
— ^hem — preparation." 

A  pause.  Fluency  was  not  his 
lordship^s  forte.  But  if  the  moral 
annihilation  of  the  object  addressed  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  oratory,  he  proved 
himself  in  this  case  a  Demosthenes. 

He  then  continued — "  Nothing  is 
more — hem — essential  to  a  clergyman 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  Christianity.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
yon  know  of  the  Patripassian  heresy?" 
I  don't  know  what  I  might  have 
answered  under  other  circumstances, 
bnt  the  cliaplain's  whisj^er  and  the 
Bishop's  exordium  were  too  much  for 
me.  I  could  not  ntter  a  word.  Other 
questions  followed,  to  which  I  answer- 
ed nothing  or  nonsense.  In  the  end 
I  recollect  that  his  lordship  made  me  a 
long  speech,  from  which  I  gathered — 
it  was  not  difficult  to  do  this,  as  it 
consisted  of  the  same  sentence  repeat- 
ed in  everj'  variety  of  collocation — 
that  he  was  very  sorry  that  he  could 
not  admit  me  into  orders  with  such — 
hem — ah — insufficient  preparation. 

I  bowed  and  left  the  room,  passed 
throngh  the  ante- chamber  and  pas- 
sage into  the  apartment  where  the 
rest  of  the  candidates  were  waiting, 
and  thence  made  my  exit  with  some 
words  of  Mr  Maxey's  dancing  and 
humming  in  my  ears, — *'  so  tee' re 
plucked  again^  old  boy .'" 

Between  this  scxme  and  the  next 
passage  of  my  life,  which  I  shall 
sketch  for  the  reader's  benefit,  there 
was  an  interval  of  several  years.    I 


had  been  abroad  most  of  the  time,  and 
had  very  nearly  managed  to  forget  my 
university  misfortune.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  revert  to  the  bishop,  for 
my  elder  brother  died,  and  I  stepped 
into  his  place — the  family  living  being 
duly  put  out  to  nurse  for  my  brother 
Tom.  From  the  proximate  parson,  I 
had  become  the  bachelor  heir,  with 
i-ooms  in  Piccadilly,  a  groom,  and  a 
brougham. 

One  day — it  was  in  the  course  of 
my  first  season  in  town — I  was  dining 
with  Jobson  in  Hamilton  Place. 
Why  I  went  so  frequently  to  Jobson's, 
any  body  who  remembers  Emily  Job- 
son,  and  what  an  angel  she  looked  in 
that  lilac  silk,  >vill  easily  guess..  I 
had  flattered  myself  I  was  not  pros- 
pering badly  with  her.  But  I  knew 
there  was  a  rival  in  the  field — no 
other  person  than  my  old  friend 
Swetter,  then  a  rising  Junior  of  five- 
and-thirty  at  the  chancery  bar.  We 
were  running  on  a  tie^  as  I  fancied — 
Swetter  and  I.  The  dear  girl  was,  I 
am  sure,  very  much  puzzled  to  decide 
between  us ;  and  I  often  thought  I 
could  see,  by  the  expression  of  her 
face,  that  she  was  balancing  Swetter, 
his  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
his  possible  peerage,  and  the  necessity 
entailed  on  his  wife  of  staying  in 
London  through  the  winter,  against 
me  and  my  Uttle  place  in  Surrey. 
And  all  the  time,  I  had  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  my  rival  could  get 
the  start,  if  he  pleased,  by  confidmg 
to  Emily  certain  awkward  antecedents 
of  mine,  known  to  the  reader.  But, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  too  much  of 
a  gentleman  to  head  me  by  such 
means.  Tliis  I  knew,  and  though  at 
this  very  dinner-party  he  was  sitting 
opposite  Emily  and  myself,  and  look- 
ing exquisitely  uncomfortable  every 
time  I  whispered  in  her  ear  between 
the  spoonfuls  of  bistpie  d'ecrivisses^  I 
felt  certain  that  even  greater  provo- 
cation woidd  not  tempt  him  to  peach. 
So  all  went  smoothly — as  smoothly  as 
things  ought  to  go  at  one  of  Jobson's 
admirable  dinners.  But  towards  the 
middle  of  the  second  course,  Jobson's 
voice,  which  had  been  growing  gradu- 
ally louder  since  we  sat  down,  became 
so  overpowering  as  to  beat  down  and 
absorb  all  other  conversation.  He  was 
talking  about  Cambridge  and  his  son 
Flantagonet.  JobsonisanoiiMaiirii:^ 
(some  of  his  friends  call  him  X 
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Jobson,  because  he  made  his  money 
in  hemp),  and  rather  unnecessarily 
fond  of  introdncing  the  now  well- 
kno^vn  facts  that  Plantagonet  is  at 
the  university,  and  Tudor  in  the 
Guards.  So,  Jobson  giving  the  cue, 
Cambridge  became  the  text  of  the 
general  conversation.  Glauber,  who 
stammers  horridly,  and,  like  most 
stammering  men,  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  long  and  inextricable 
stories,  began  to  hold  forth,  in  the 
midst  of  general  silence,  concerning 
Lady  Ligham's  son  William,  whom 
her  ladyship  would  persist  in  believ- 
ing a  genius,  and  whom  she  had  sent 
to  Cambridge  expressly  to  be  senior 
wrangler.  "But,"  added  Glauber, 
"  only  the  other  d  .  .  d  .  .  d .  .  day  I 
heard  he  was  p  .  .  p  .  .  p  . .  pluck — ." 

The  word  was  not  out  of  his  month, 
when  that  brute  Jones,  who  was  next 
him,  gave  him  a  tremendous  admoni- 
tory poke  in  the  side.  Glauber  first 
turned  wrathfully  on  him,  and  then, 
beginning  to  comprehend,  looked 
straight  at  me — ^his  red  face  becoming 
redder  with  confusion,  and  his  groat 
goggle  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his 
head. 

"  I  b  .  .  b  . .  b  .  .  beg  your  p  . . 
p  .  ."  begun  the  wretch ;  but  Swetter 
and  Jones,  who  had  been  writhing 
with  suppressed  laughter,  here  gave 
vent  to  such  sounds  as  effectuallv 
drowned  his  miserable  voice.  I 
gulped  down  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  made  things  worse  by  choking 
myself.  Meanwhile  Emily  looked  on 
with  a  face  of  the  utmost  astonishment. 

Well,  we  concluded  dinner,  drank 
Jobson^s  wine,  and  ascended  to  the 
drawing-room.  No  sooner  did  wc 
enter,  than  I  saw  Emily  go  straight 
up  to  Swetter,  and  ask  a  question, 
lie  laughed  a  good  deal  at  first,  and 
then  visibly  commenced  a  long  story. 
I  followed  it  in  Emily's  face  as  clearly 
as  if  I  had  been  listening  to  it.  Yes  I 
the  temptation  was  too  much  for 
Swetter ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  only 
did  what  any  one  else  would  have 
done  in  like  circumstances.  He  told 
aU.  Determined  to  know  my  fate,  I 
walked  to  Emily's  chair,  and  began 
conversing  in  my  usual  strain.  She 
was  civil— just  civil — but  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  she  managed  to  inform 
me  that  she  hoped  her  dear  brother 
Plantagenet  would  work  hard  at  Cam- 
bridge—;/or  the  honour  of  his  famify. 
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It   was  enough.     Swetter  and  ilie 
were  married  in  two  months. 

I  left  London  without  waiting  ftr 
the  season  to  conclude^  and  buried 
myself  and  a  fishing-rod  in  a  lonely 
Wdsh  cottage.  For  months  I  saw  no- 
body  but  the  old  woman  whom  I 
brought  from  Monmouth  to  eook  my 
dinners.  She,  I  believe,  thought  me 
decidedly  mad — ^principally  because 
I  once  swore  dreadfhlly  at  her,  when, 
apropos  of  a  chicken  on  which  I  was 
to  dine,  she  used  a  word  vemaculsriy 
employed  to  signify  the  stripping  Urds 
of  their  fathers.  I  fished,  cannit  no- 
thing, and  mused  on  Emily.  At  Istft, 
however,  on  casually  extending  a 
ramble  to  a  greater  length  tiian  usosl, 
I  found  that  a  house,  five  miles  finom 
my  present  residence,  and  quite  as 
solitary,  had  been  taken  by  an  Eng- 
lish family.  As  a  matter  of  oourse-- 
though  I  really  cannot  precisely  re- 
member in  what  way — ^we  became 
acquainted.  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
determined  the  acquaintance  should 
commence  as  soon  as  possible,  imme- 
diately after  meeting  a  young  lady  in 
a  pink  bonnet,  who  was  sannteiring 
along  the  side  of  the  stream  in  which 
I  was  pretending  to  fish.  This  was 
Caroline  Lumley.  They  were  the 
Lumleys — Captain  and  Mrs  Lumley, 
and  two  daughters.  The  fiunilj  had 
lived  the  anomalous  life  common  to 
English  semi-genteel  fiunilies  with 
small  incomes.  They  had  resided, 
now  in  Jersey,  now  in  Dublin,  now 
on  the  Continent — every  where  but  in 
civilised  and  inhabitable  parts  of  Eng- 
land. At  present  they  had  settled 
themselves  down,  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  in  a  spot  where  eyeiy 
thing  except  mutton  and  house-rent 
was  twice  as  expensive  as  in  London, 
and  where  they  had  to  walk  five  miles 
to  meet  with  a  neighbour. 

That  nei^bour  was  myself.  I  was 
sick  with  disappointed  love,  and  Ca- 
roline Lumley  was  dying  with  ennuL 
Need  I  say  that  in  six  weeks  we  were 
engaged  I 

I  really  believe  that  she  worshipped 
me  as  a  superior  being.  There  had 
been  few  or  no  men  in  we  out-^-the- 
way  places  where  they  had  livedi 
There  never  are.  Iheyarealldraogfat- 
ed  o£f  to  business  and  employments 
of  various  kinds.  So  I  not  only  had  na 
equal  in  her  estimation,  but  could  not» 
by  any  possibility,  have  had  one.  She 
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thought  me  the  handsomest  man  in  tutor  of  his  college,  and  had  expanded 
the  world.  Slie  use<1  to  praise  tny  into  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the 
talents  and  accomplislimenta  to  my  university  don  I  ever  beheld.  He 
face.  Indeed,  by  the  side  of  old  Cap-  was  positively  swelling  with  import- 
tain  Lumley,  who,  prosy  by  nature,  ance.  So  inordinately  conspicaotts, 
had  long  ago  exhausted  all  his  topics,  indeed,  was  his  air  of  Belf-appreda- 
I  might  have  appeared  a  Crichton.  tion,  that  even  my  littlo  Caroline 
Every  now  and  then,  however,  noticed  it ;  and  I  heard  her  ask  Mrs 
when  Caroline  had  called  me  clever,  Swetter  who  and  what  he  was. 
there  nsed  to  come  over  me  a  shud-  "  He  took  the  very  highest  honours 
der.  Conld  she  be  ever  brought  to  at  Cambridge,"  said  she  in  reply- 
think  of  me  as  Emily  Jobson  pro-  Caroline  smiled,  and  seemed  to 
bably  did  ?  The  idea  was  positively  think  him  qmt«  justified  in  looking  as 
maddening.  Many  a  night  did  I  lie  important  as  he  did. 
awake,  speculating  whether,  after  all.  The  cloth  was  removed.  Carolina 
it  might  not  be  better  to  secnre  my-  -was  sitting  by  Grindham's  side.  She 
self  against  another  such  cross  of  des-  bad  spoken  little  during  dinner-time ; 
tiny  by  freely  revealing  to  her  my  but  I  bad  noticed  that  several  tiroes 
great  secret.  she  had  seemed  fidgetty,  as  though 

At  last,  reflection,  boilding  on  the  she  ought  to  say  something  to  her 

reminiscences  of  an  old  Cambridge  neighlKinr.     Now  my  wife  had  at 

tradition,   suggested  to    me  a  plui  that  time  a  bad  habit  of  speaking  in 

which  I  lost  no  time  in  executing.  a  very  loud  voice — in  consequence  of 

"  My  love,"  said  I  to  Caroline  one  a  deaf  father,  and  of  the  littlo  society 

morning,  "  did  you  ever  hear  of  Cam-  she  had  seen.    The  conversation,  ac- 

bridge  ?  "  cordingly,  had  no  sooner  stopped  (as 

"  Oh  yes ! "  she  replied,  apparently  Is  its  wont)  with  a  dead  pause,  than 

quotingfromPinQock;"it'sthecapital  she  turnedloGrindham,  and  saidin  a 

of  Cambridgeshhre."  tone  of  appalling  distinctness — 

"Did  you  never  hear  any  thing  "MrGrindham,K'erej)oueiTe/p?ucA- 

else  about  it  ?  "  rejoined  I,  ed  f 

"  It's  famous  for  its  university,  H.id  a  Irumpct  been  suddenly  bloivn 

isn't  it?"  said  she,  seemingly  from  close  to  Grindham's  ear,  be  could  not 

the  same  source.  have  looked  more  thoroughly  taken 

"  On  this  hint  I  spake,"and  told  her  aback. 

how  that  I  had  been  educated  at  Caroline  repeated  her  words  with 

Cambridge,  and  how  that,  after  three  yet  more  frightful  cleameaa— 

years  of  intense  study,  I  had  received  '^  I  undersland  thai  youteerephicked 

the  greatest  honour  the  university  had  at  CanAndgey 

to  bestow — aphicking.  Grindham's  countenance  grew  pur- 

"  Ye3,"saidl,niy  face  radiant  with  pie  ;  we  had  a  room  full  of  university 

a  triumphant  expression— "I  was  ac-  men,  and  the  iusulttog  speech  was 

tualiy  plucked."  overheard  by  ail.    There  was  a  nni~ 

"  I  am  sure  you  were,  you  dear,  versal  stare  and  stir;  and  Mrs  Swetter 

clever  thing  I"  cried  she,  throwing  her  seemed  to  be  saying  to  herself,  "what 

arms  round  my  neck.  wild  beast  have  I  got  here !" 

IVe  were  married  at  Monmouth,  Caroluie,  perceiving  she  had  done 

and  I  took  my  bride  straight  to  Lon-  Bometbingverymuch amiss,  gotfHght- 

don.    I  own  I  was  a  little  desirous  of  encd,  and  bent  over  her  plate  during 

showing    Emily    Jobson,   or   rather  the  rest  of  dinner. 

Emily   Swetter,  that    there    was    a  'WTien  the  gentlemen  came  to  the 

young  lady  in    the  world  quite  as  drawing-room,  Mrs  Swetter  and  she 

pretty  as    herself,   and  with   better  were  sitting  together.    They  had  boon 

taste.    Swetter  and  his  wife  called  on  talking,  and  Caroline's  face  was  veiy 

us  as  soon  as  he  heard  wo  were  in  red.     Our  eyes  met :  her  look  was 

town ;    and  shortly    afterwards  we  full  of  contempt, 

dined  with  them  at  their  new  house  She  has  been  more  than  my  better 

in  Torriogton  Square.     Among  the  half  ever  since.     There  never  passes  a 

guests  was  Grindham — muGrindham,  day  on  which  I  am  not  taunted  with 

but  how  changed  I    He  bad  become  my  plucking. 
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THE  BEYOLUTIONS  IN  EUROPE. 


When  an  Eastern  sage  was  desired 
by  his  saltan  to  inscribe  on  a  ring  the 
sentiment  which,  amidst  the  perpetnal 
change  of  human  affairs,  was  most 
descriptive  of  their  real  tendency, 
he  engraved  on  it  the  words : — "  And 
tills,  too,  shall  pass  away."  It  is 
Impossible  to  imagine  a  thoaght  more 
tnily  and  universally  applicable  to 
human  affairs  than  that  expressed 
in  these  memorable  words,  or  more 
descriptive  of  that  perpetual  oscillation 
from  good  to  evil,  and  from  evil  to 
good,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been  the  invariable  charac- 
teristic of  the  annals  of  man,  and  so 
evidently  flows  from  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  noble  and  generous  with  base 
and  selfish  inclinations,  which  is  con- 
stantly found  in  the  children  of  Adam. 

"  And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away." 
The  moral  whirlwind  which  has  lately 
swept  over  the  states  of  Europe,  and 
shaken  all  the  kingdoms  to  their  foun- 
dations, will  subside.  Old  habits  will 
in  the  end  return — old  affections  re- 
vive— old  desires  resume  their  sway 
^-old  necessities  become  imperious. 
Institutions  may  be  modified  —  dy- 
nasties overturned  —  forms  of  gov- 
ernment altered— monarchs  sent  into 
exile ;  but  the  human  heart  remains, 
and  will  for  ever  remain,  the  same. 
That  foundation  being  unaltered,  the 
social  necessities  of  men  will  in  the 
end  compel  them  to  the  old  establish- 
ment of  authority,  under  names  per- 
haps new.  Old  power  will  revive,  old 
rule  be  established,  old  authority  be 
confirmed.  The  great  body  of  men 
will  still  remain  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;  because  Nature 
never  intended  them  for  any  other 
destination,  and  she  has  rendered 
them  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  any  other  station.  Respec- 
table, useful,  and  virtuous,  when  con- 
fined to  it,  they  become  pernicious  and 
ridiculous  when  for  a  time  withdrawn 
from  it  to  bo  placed  in  another.  Mind 
will  ere  long  resume  its  sway  over 
matter,  mond  over  physical  strength. 
Nations  may  rise  in  insurrection ;  they 
may  destroy  the  existing  government; 
they  may  establish  a  democratic  or 


republican  institution; — bat  tiial wfll 
not  alter  the  nature  of  things ;  it  WfiL 
not   compensate   the  incapacity  fbr 
self-government  of  the  great  bodr  of 
mankind ;  it  will  not  relieve  them  iront 
the  first  of  human  necessities^  that  of 
being  directed  by  a  fhw.     Under  one 
name  or  another — that  of  Decemvirs^ 
aTriumvurate,  a  Committee  of  PnUie 
Salvation,  a  Directory,  or  aProristoiial 
Government,    the   old   anthraity  ii 
speedily  evolved,  only  the  morepow&r- 
fhl  that  it  has  been  cradled  m  vio- 
lence.   It  is  not  the  weaJmesB,  it  is 
the  irresistible  strensth  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  which  la  its  greatOBft 
evil.    It  is  the  iron  gnsp  it  never  lUb 
to  lay  on  the  property  of  others  wldeh 
is  its  principal  dancer,  the  nerer-M- 
ing  instrument  of  its  spee^  over- 
throw. Property  is  soon  swept  awsyby 
it,  but  liberty  is  swept  away  stUl  moie 
quickly.    A  C»sar,  a  CromweQ,  a 
Napoleon,  arises  like  an  avatar  to 
stay  the  wrath  of  Heaven  let  loose  in 
the  unbridled  passions  of  men ;  and  ages 
of  servitude  succeed  one  terrible  and 
nnforgotten  period  of  popular  license. 
Qt  is  the  more  important  to  retoto 
these  lasting  principles  in  human  i^T- 
fairs  at  this  time  that  the  events  wfaidi 
have  recently  occurred  on  tilie  Conti- 
nent seem  at  first  sisfat  to  set  all  Ibr- 
mer  experience  and  liistoryat  defi- 
ance.   Not  oidyhas  nMrnarchybeen 
again  overthrown,   and   a   repnUiG 
restored  in  France  by  a  single  nihai 
tumult,  but  the  contagion  ol  the  ez« 
ample  has  spread  to  other  oouttiieii 
hitherto  deemed  the  stronghold  of  As 
conservative  principle,  and  flfftteit 
removed  from  the  influence  of  tiie 
revolutionary  mania.     That  JtsSfi 
following   in    the    wake  c^    a  re- 
forming Pope,  should  be  speedHy 
convulsed  by  popular  fervour,  ml 
anticipated,   and   might    earibr  he 
understood.  That  Lombardy  ana  Yo- 
nice,  long  impatient  of  the  XraaMt* 
tane  yoke,    shonld  seise  tile  fiist 
opportunity  to  cast  it  off,  was  irhal 
every  person  acquainted  iritlt  tte 
feelings  of  the  people  in.tliOBe 


tifdl  provinces ~lias  long   enMal|L 
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seated  stato  in  Europe,  and  which  has 
long  murmured  at  the  delay  in  con- 
cediDg  the  popular  institutions  pro- 
viised  during  the  strug^o  with  Napo- 
leon in  1813,  should  make  an  effort 
BOW  to  obtain  them,  might  be  under- 
;gkK)d.  That  the  Poles,  smarting 
vnder  their  i*ecent  dismemberment, 
and  mourning  their  lost  nationality, 
should  eagerly  grasp  at  the  shadow 
even  of  the  means  of  restoring  it,  was 
^  course  to  be  expected.  But  that 
Austria,  the  most  aristocratic  monar- 
chy in  Europe — that  Austria,  without 
idther  seaports,  commercial  cities,  or 
manufacturing  emporiums,  should  be 
a#Bed  by  the  same  passions,  and  that 
the  monarchy  which  had  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Aspem,  and  all  but 
destroyed  him  at  Wagram,  should  be 
OTertumed  by  an  urban  tumult,  head- 
^  by  a  burgher  guard  and  the  beardless 


What  is  in  a  pecuUar  manner 
worthy  of  consideration  in  the  over- 
throw, in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  many 
of  the  established  governments  of 
Europe,  is  the  facility  with  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  overturned 
by  a  sudden  urban  tumult,  and  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  whole  pro- 
vinces and  remainderof  the  empire,  the 
moment  the  ruling  power  in  the  capital 
was  changed.  It  was  not  thus,  in 
former  days,  either  m  France  or  any 
of  the  other  European  monarchies. 
Paris  was  olten  lost  and  won  during 
the  English  wars,  the  contests  of  the 
League  and  the  Fronde,  bat  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  dismayed  b^  the  loss 
of  the  capital;  and,  in  their  fidelity, 
Chaxles  VlL  and  Henry  Y.  found 
the  means  of  changing  the  scales  ef 
fortune,  and  again  wresting  it  from 
the   arms   of  rebels   or    strangers. 


Mudents  of  the  university — this  indeed  \  Charles  L  set  up  his  standard  at 
anrpassed  human  comprehension.      ^  Northampton;  and  London,  from  the 
it  not  unnaturally  induced  in  su-    very  outset  of  the  conflict,  was  in  the 

hands  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  but 
he  found,  m  the  fidelity  of  the  north- 
em  and  western  counties,  the  means 
of  maintahihi^  for  yean  a  gallant 
conflict,  in  which  vii^ry  more  than 
once  was  on  the  ^m^e  of  rendering 
triumphant  the  royaluit  cause.  Ber- 
lin, during  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Russians;  but 
Frederick  the  Great  emerged  victorious 
out  of  that  terrible  strife.  Vienna,  in 
the  time  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  wrested 
from  her  arms  by  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians ;  but  she  threw  herself  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  Hnngadans,  and,  ere 


perstitious  or  highly  excited  minds 
the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  approaching,  or  that  an  entire 
new  era  had  opened  upon  human  af- 
fairs, to  which  nothing  which  had  pre- 
ceded it  could  fumii^  any  thing  like 
«  parallel.  According  to  the  temper 
of  their  minds,  men  and  women 
cither  believed  that  the  dark  prophe- 
cies of  the  Revelation  were  about  to 
be  accomplished,  and  that  the  great 
battle  of  Armageddon  was  to  pre- 
cede the  advent  of  the  Millennium, 
or  that  the  era  of  commercial  organi- 
sation and  socialist  felicity  was  ap- 


proaching, and  that  all  the  miseries  of  long,  the  standards  of  France  were 
mankind  were  to  expire  amidst  the  ^ven  with  disgracebehind  the  Rhine 
universal  dominion  of  the  people.  In  -    -^         .^-   .^  ^^  :^ 

the  midst  of  these  general  hopes  and 
fears,,  more  experienced  or  practical 
observers  fixed  their  eyes  on  the 
spoliation  of  Austria  by  liberalised 
Piedmont ;  of  Denmark,  by  revolu- 
tionised Prussia ;  and  of  Lithuania, 
by  regenerated  Poland;  and  drew 
the  conclusion  that  human  selfishness 
was  the  same  in  all  times  and  ages ; 
that  pirates  could  sail  under  the  red 
as  well  as  the  black  flag,  and  that  the 
fervour  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamar- 
tine  would  terminate  in  a  conflict  as 
fierce,  and  disasters  as  wide-spread, 
as  those  which  followed  the  visions  of 
Si^yes,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
Bobespierre. 


The  double  capture  of  the  same  city 
by  Napoleon  did  not  determine  the 
conflict  between  France  and  Austria ; 
bot  a  desperate  stmgg^  was  snbse- 
(jnently  maintained,  with  almost  bal- 
anced snoeess,  at  AuBteriit«,  Asj^enit 
and  Wagram.  Bnt  now  a  single 
tnninlt,  in  whidi  the  loss  of  life  does 
not  eqnal  that  of  aa  ordinary  skir- 
1       orerthrown  the  f 
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monarchy  of  Austria,  within  sight  of 
the  steeples  of  Aspern,  and  around 
the  cathedral  which  had  witnessed 
the  victory  of  John  Sobieski  and  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Maria  Theresa  I 
It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude 
that  moral  and  political  causes  have 
here  enervated  the  minds  of  men,  and 
weakened,  to  a  most,  ruinous  extent, 
the  strength  of  nations.  The  deposi- 
taries of  power  have  not,  in  general, 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust 
which  they  held.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  of  personal  coward- 
ice; but  the  moral  courage  which 
carries  through  a  crisis,  and  so  often 
averts  danger  by  venturing  to  face  it^ 
appears  to  have  been  generally 
awanting.  Men  forgot  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  on  occasion  of  Malct's 
conspiracy — "The  death  of  a  soldier 
would  be  the  most  glorious  of  all,  if 
that  of  a  magistrate,  slain  in  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  civil  duties, 
wore  not  still  more  honourable."  Of 
few  in  these  days  can  it  bo  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet, — 

"  Justum  ct  tenacom  propositi  virnm 
Non  civium  ardor  pravajubentinm, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tjrranni, 

Mente  qnatit  solida ; 
Si  fractus  iluibatar  orbb, 

Impavidum  ferient  ruinv.^* 

A  long  peace  seems  to  have  ener- 
vated the  minds  of  the  higher  orders 
on  the  Continent ;  habitual  luxury  to 
have  disinclined  them  to  sacrifices  by 
which  it  might  be  endangered.  To 
slip  through  a  crisis  quietly,  and  with 
as  little  risk  or  disturbance  as  possible, 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  object ; 
to  avert  danger  at  the  moment,  by 
pushing  it  forward  to  future  times, 
the  universal  system.  With  how  much 
success  it  was  practised,  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  France,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Lombardy,  sufficiently 
attests.  The  army  was  apparently 
everywhere  faithful,  and  fought  brave- 
ly ;  it  was  the  want  of  moral  courage 
and  determination  in  the  government 
which  ruined  every  thing.  They  for- 
got the  words  of  Mirabeau — "  Such  is 
the  fate  of  those  who  hope,  by  conces- 
sions dictated  by  fear,  to  disarm  a 
revolution." 

But  farther,  the  surprising  facility 
with  which  the  governments  of  these 
great  miUtary  monarchies  have  been 
overthrown,  in  the  late  extraordinary 


revolutions,  and  the  immediate  sob- 
mission  of  all  the  provinces  to  tte 
new  central  power  in   the   capitsl, 
suggests  another,  and  a  still  more 
important  consideration : — ^tliat  is,  the 
danger  attendant  on  that  system  of 
centralisation,  which,  adopted  by  all 
the  governments  of  f^nce,  monarchi- 
cal and  republican,  for  two  centorfesi 
from  Imperial  Rome,  and  firom  theooe 
imitated  over  all  Eorope,  has  now 
apparently   concentrated   the  whole' 
strength  of  a  state,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  in  the  capital.    Hiat  sneb' 
a  system  is  very  convenient ;  that  it 
improves  and  facilitates  administia^ 
tion  in  many  respects,  and  greatly 
augment^s    the     national    Btrength^ 
when   held  together  by  unanimous 
feeling,  and  ably  durected,  may  readily 
be  conceded.    The  great  power  and 
extraordinary   triumphs   of  Prussia 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of 
France  under  Louis  XIY.  and  Napo- 
poleon,  sufficiently  demonstrate  thiU. 
But  what  is  the  situation  of  such  a 
centralised  power  when  assaUed,  not 
in  its  circumfi^rence,  but  in  its  centre; 
not  in  the  extremities,  but  the  heart? 
Can  any  thuig  be  expected  of  it  Init 
immediate  submission  to  the  power, 
whatever  it  be^  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  wonted  seat  <tf  goveniment, 
which  has  the  command  of  the  palaee, 
the  bank,  the  treasnir,  the  post-offloe, 
and  the  telegraph?  These  revolotioDS, 
of  which  so  much  is  said,  cease  to  be 
national,  to   become  merely  nrba^ 
movements;  they  are  no  longer  an 
effort  of  plebeians  against  patndans, 
but  of  one  set  of  protoriuis  in  the 
capital  against  another.     Their  are 
no  longer  "revolutions  d'etat/*  bat 
"rd volutions  du  palais.**    It   la  of 
no   consequence  who   inhalnta..  the 
palace — a  kin^,  a  tribune,  an  emperor, 
or  a  decemvu*.     It  is  there,  under 
whatever  name  that  deq>otic  power 
resides,  it  is  discovered  where  the 
vital  spring  is  to  be  found.    Derived 
of  its  capital,  a  centralised  state,  be  it 
republican  or  monarchical,  is  Samson 
when  shorn  of  his  hair:  it  beoomes 
the  victim  of  any  Dalilah  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  lure  it  to  perdition. 

That  this  is  the  true  cluunaeterof 
the  revolutions  which  haye  late^ 
taken  place  on  the  GontiDent,  and 
struck  the  woild  with  such  astonish- 
ment, from   the  ipagnitnde  of  tks 
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«hange3  which  they  inroWed,  and  the  Bat.  most  of  aU,  these  ContiueiitBl 
faciUty  with  which  they  were  Bccom-  revolutions  teach  a  lesson  of  inesti- 
plished,  is  apparent  on  the  veryBurfftcc  mable  importance  to  Ilie  people  of 
of  things.  They  were  all  urbnu  this  couotr}-,  and  which  recent  eTenia 
tamults,  not  national  movements;  the  have  so  well  Ulnstraled,  as  to  the 
nation  was  never  consulted  on  thcni  at  iucaiculahlo  value  of  a  hereditaiy 
all.  They  were  all  concluded  before  order  of  succession  in  the  government, 
tliepi-ovjncesheardofthelrcominence-  supported  by  hereditary  respect,  and 
ment;  tliey8UCceededsoeaBily,beca.nso  resting  on  the  dUinta-ested  loyally  of 
the  nations  in  which  they  occuired  the  people.  It  is  in  vaia  to  conceal 
had  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  that  it  was  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
commands  of  the  capital  as  imjiiicitly  usurping  govemmait  which  pro«d 
aa  troops  do  the  orders  issuing  from  Jital,  in  the  crisia  of  its  fate,  to  tlia 
headquarters.  The  national  consent  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe.  lie  was 
of  France,  so  far  as  it  conld  lie  col-  the  King'  of  the  Barricadea,  and  how 
locted,  was  decidedly  in  favour  nfilie  could  he  withstand  the  force  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleana  and  the  (_'ouut  BarriciiSesV  It  was  the  same  with 
de  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  i4tii  the  government  of  Robespien-e,  tho 
Pebruary;  for  two- thirds  of  the  Directory,  and  Napoleon  :  they  woi"e 
Chamber  of  Deputies  were  for  lliat  all  usurpations,  and  fell  before  the 
government.  But  what  then!  The  power  which  had  creatod  them.  They 
Armed  mob,  the  prfetorians  of  the  had  not  talien  root  in  tlio  loyal  and 
capital,  mshed  in — the  reftnctoiy  generous  affections  of  men.  The 
deputies  were  dragged  from  tLeir  dynasty  of  Cromwell  perished  with 
benches  as  summarily  as  the  Council  himself;  Charles  II.  was  {"cstored 
of  Five  Hundred  were  expelled  from  amidst  the  unanimous  transports  of 
their  seats  by  the  grenadiers  of  ^'apo-  the  whole  nation.  It  was  tlic  same 
leon  on  the  18th  Brumaire  ;  a  voice  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
called  "  C'erf  trap  tard.  A  VUoUt  de  for  long  after  the  Revolution  of  1688 : 
Ville!  Vive  la  Republiquel"  and  tlie  it  is  well  known  that,  during  the  last 
Oileans  dynasty  was  overthrown,  aud  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it 
universal  suffrage  established.  In  was  almost  an  open  question  in  both 
Prussia  the  whole  affair  was  a  com-  houses  of  parliament,  whether  the 
lat  in  the  capital,  between  filieen  Stuart  lino  should  be  restored,  or  liio 
thousand  regular  troops  and  thirty  Hanoverian  family,  in  terms  of  the 
thousand  trained  and  disciplin&l  citi-  Act  of  Settlement,  be  called  to  the 
zens,  (every  man  in  Prussia  is  i,m\  a  throne.  The  devastating  civil  wars 
soldier;)  and  after  one  hundred  and  nnd  bloody  contests  of  the  Pnetorian 
*ighty-seven  men  on  the  popnlnr  side  Guards  with  the  legions,  which  stained 
had  been  killed,  the  King  yielded,  and  with  blood  the  anuala.  and  shortened 
the  nation  rushed  headlong  from  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire, 
absolute  despotism  to  honsehold  may  show  what  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  nation  which,  having  cast  away  tho 
a  single  National  Assembly.  This  is  bonds  of  hereditary  loyalty,  has  no- 
just  the  Cadiz  constitntion  of  I8ia,  thingto  bcguidedby,inthechoiceofa 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  rallying  ruler,  but  the  blind  partiality  of  armed 
point  of  tlie  democrats  throughout  the  men,  or  the  corrupted  support  of  in- 
south  of  Europe,  over  again.  It  was  terested  hirelings.  It  will  be  long 
the  same  at  Vienna  :  the  whole  affair  before  either  will  prodnce  the  fidelity 
there  was  determined  in  asbgle  day,  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  1715, 
liefore  intelligence  of  the  commence-  or  the  glories  of  Ln  Vendee  in  1793, 
ment  of  the  revolt  had  reached  either  Usurpation  of  the  throne  is  a  sure 
Lintz  or  Presburg.  It  ia  ridiculous  to  prelnde  to  endless  dissension,  national 
talk  of  these  as  nntiono/ moveLuents,  corrnption,  and  endangered  freedom, 
or  revolutions  of  the  state:  they  are  TheespnlsionoftheTarquins  brought 
mere  urban  tumults,  originating  iu  a  Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  its  effects 
struggle  for  the  dictatorship  iu  the  were  not  removed  for  two  centuries, 
capital,  and  decided  witbont  the  England  took  nearly  a  century  to 
scnscof  the  nation  being  taken  cither  i-ecover  the  effects  of  the  most  just 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  &nd  necessary  revolution  in       "' 
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men  were  ever  engaged — ^that  which 
chased  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
Our  present  stability,  amidst  the  fidl 
of  so  many  other  governments,  is 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  by  the  long 
possession  of  the  throne  by  her 
ancestors,  Qaeen  Victoria  unites  in 
her  person  the  two  firmest  foundations 
of  regal  power — anation^s  consent,  and 
a  nation's  loyalty. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  barrier  which  the 
goremment  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
administration  of  M.  Guizot  opposed  to 
the  torrent  of  revolutionary  anarchy, 
and  the  ascendant  of  selfish  ambition, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  dreadful 
nature  of  the  events  which  have  since 
taken  place,  or  are  in  progress,  in 
eveiy  part  of  Europe.  Never  was 
80  clearly  demonstrated  the  incalcn- 
lable  moment  of  the  restraint  which 
religion,  law,  and  order  impose  on  the 
rapacious  and  selfish  passions  of  men, 
or  the  truth  of  Hobbes'  doctrine  that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of 
war.  Instantly,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
world  has  been  thrown  into  confusion ; 
and  out  of  the  chaos  have  arisen  not 
the  virtuous  and  benevolent,  but  the 
vicious  and  aggrandising  propensities. 
While  "Liberty,  Equality,  Frater- 
nity" are  in  every  mouth,  '*  tyranny, 
rapacity,  enmity"  are  in  every 
heart.  A  legion  of  demons  seem 
to  have  been  suddenly  let  loose  upon 
the  world ;  the  original  devil  was 
expelled,  but  straightway  he  returned 
with  seven  other  devils,  worse  than 
bimself,  and  the  last  state  was  worse 
than  the  first.  Kings  and  Kaisars, 
ministers  and  generals,  demagogues 
and  aristocrats,  seem  to  have  become 
alike  seized  with  the  universal  con- 
tagion. In  the  general  scramble, 
when  society  seemed  to  be  breaking 
np,  as  in  the  horrors  of  a  shipwreck 
or  the  disasters  of  a  retreat,  all 
subordination  has  been  lost,  all  sense 
of  rectitude  passed  away,  and  the  pre- 
vailing principle  appears  to  have  been 
to  make  the  most  of  the  crisis  to  the 
purpose  of  separate  advantage. 

The  great  parent  republic  took  the 
lead  in  this  demoniac  race.  From 
the  very  tiret,  its  steps  were  disgi'aced 
by  rapine  and  robbery ;  by  the  most 
audacious  violation  of  vested  rights, 
and  the  most  shameful  disregaKl  of 
private  interests.      The  first    thing 


they  did  was  to  bom  tlie  viihraf 


stations,  and  expel  with  saTags  Wm^ 
barity  several  thonsand  inofcoaifa 
and  indostrions  English  and  Bdgifli 
labourers  and  artisans,  withofotni^ 
wages  or  theur  eflfects,  Drofm  tht 
French  territory.  Tbenextwaa,toooB-^ 
fiscate  the  savings'  banks  tiiroii^ioBft 
France — ^vurtnally  destroty-ing  mere- 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  aoconvUiled 
savings  of  French  industry  slnoe  Ae 
peace.  The  suspension  of  Gash  pay- 
ments soon  after  k>wmd  the  Talveof 
all  realised  property  a  third.  A. 
heavy  addition  (45  per  cent)  was 
imposed  on  direct  taxes :  the  period 
of  payment  anticipated  by  six  mootiii* 
Fifty  millions  of  francs  (£2,000,000) 
was  next  exacted  from  the  Banl:  of 
France  without  interest ;  the  *'  Bona 
duTr^sor  Royal"  (Exchequer  Mis) 
were  thrown  overbowd ;  Kprouremim 
income-tax  is  hinted  at ;  and  Go?eni- 
ment  have  now  openly  GonuMDoed 
the  work  of  spoliation  by  seising  uptm 
the  Paris  and  Orleans  and  Ofmas 
and  Yierzon  railways,  and  directing 
their  whole  proceeds,  averagln|p 
200,000  francs  (£8000)  a-week,  t» 
be  paid  into  the  public  treaamy! 
Hiis  is  done  without  a  hint  at  disap- 
probation, or  even  an  expression  of 
dissent,  from  the  whole  press  ofFVanoe. 
Nay,  they  have  now  taken  to  stopping, 
like  Jfootpads,  common  traveHers,  and 
forcing  them  to  give  np  their  epedt 
in  exchange  for  worthless  paper. 
We  doubt  if  the  whole  histmr  of 
mankind  contains  an  account  of  tiie 
perpetration,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  so 
many  acts  of  rapacity,  or  such  an  in- 
stance of  the  slavish  degrada^tion  inta 
which  the  press  has  fallen. 

Lord  Brougham,  a  great  liberal 
authority  in  his  day,  has  given,  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  following  grqihic 
and  characteristic  account  of  the  state 
of  France  at  this  time,  (April  17,) 
from  which  he  has  just  retnrned : — 

**  The  present  condition  of  Paris,  if  it 
continue  for  any  time,  would  inevitably 
effect  the  min  of  that  glorione  conntiy. 
Paris  goTerns  France,  and  a  handfbl  of 
the  mob  govern  Paris.  He  hoped  and 
trusted  that  they  would  live  to  see  lietter 
times.  He  hoped  that  what  tiiey  now 
saw  passing  before  their  eyes — ^tlM  gen- 
eral want  of  credit,  the  utter  impooibility 
of  commerce  going  on,  the  complete  ruin 
of  trade  in  the  capital  and  great  towns» 
the  expedients  to  which  the  iScoTinonai 
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GoTemment  finds  itself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  day  by  day  to  perpetuate  its 
existence,  and  to  make  its  ephemeral  be- 
ing last — one  day  taking  possession  of  the 
bulks  of  deposit  to  the  robbery  of  the 
poor — another,  stopping  the  supplies  of  the 
rich — a  third  day  stopping  trayellers  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  their  money  firom 
them  (hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  at  the 
barriers,  upon  the  ground  that  the  town 
was  in  want  of  cash.    He  hoped,  he  said, 
that  they  would  soon  see  such  an  unset- 
tled state  of  things  giTe  way  to  a  more 
firm  form  of  government.    He  knew  some 
of  those  indiyiduals  who  had  severely 
sujSered  by  these  circumstances — (hear, 
and  laughter) — but  he  should^inform  their 
Lordships  that  he  was  not  here  present. 
(Continued  laughter.)    Although  it  was 
a  pity  to  Bpoil  their  merriment,  he  yet 
rejoiced  in  being  able  to  show  them  that 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  report  which  had  been  circulated  re- 
specting himself ;  when  he  came  to  the 
barrier,  the  circumstance  occurred  which 
bad  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the   story. 
He  was  told  that  he  should  stop  in  order 
that  his  baggage  might   be    examined. 
On  requiring  further  explanation  for  this 
conduct,  he  was  informed  that  the  inquiry 
was  sought  for  for  the  purpae  of  ieeing 
Aether  he  had  any  money.    (Laughter.) 
He  had  heard  a  great  deal  reapecting  the 
misgovernment  of  former  rulers,  but  he 
bad  never  heard  of  such  a  step  as  this 
being  tolerated.    He  knew  one  person 
from  whom  they  took  200,000  franet,  giving 
him  kmk  paper  instead.    The  state  of 
trade  in  that  country  was  dreadfiil — the 
funds  falling  suddenly  from  70  to  82  ;  the 
bank  stopping,  notwithstanding  the  order 
for  the  suspension  of  cash-payments  ;  the 
taking  possession  of  one  of  the  railways, 
with  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  about 
£8000  a- week,  which  were  put  into  Louis 
Blanc's  pocket  to  be  dispensed  again  ac- 
cording to  his  peculiar  theory.     In  the 
same  way,  it  was  said,  the  Provisional 
Government  intended  to  act  with  all  the 
other  railways.    They  had,  no  doubt,  a 
right  to  do  all  this,  if  they  pleased,  and 
also,  as  it  was  rumoured  they  intended 
to  do,  to  seize  the  bank,  and  to  issue  a 
paper  currency  to  a  very  large  amount. 
He  only  hoped  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Assembly,  they  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such  steps 
as  to  prevent  that  mischief  to  which  such 
experiments  as  these  were  likely  to  lead. 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  believed  that  the  cer- 
tain result  of  such  a  government  would 
be  this — that  they  would    be    stricken 
down  with  imbecility,  and  would  become 
too  weak  to  perform  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  a  government.  They  might  strug- 
gle on  for  a  time,  until  some  military  com- 


mander would  rise  and  destroy  tbe  Re- 
public, and  perhaps  plaat  im  itf  plaoe  a 
military  despotism.  At  this  moment  he 
was  of  opinion  that  any  one  genezml,  with 
10,000  men,  marching  into  Ihtfis,  weald 
have  the  effect  of  at  ones  puttiiig  am  end 
to  the  Republic.  No  man  ooold  doabt  it. 
The  Belgian  ambassador  the  oter  day 
bad  ap|>lied  to  M.  Lamartine  for  ptoteo- 
tion  ;  the  latter  said  in  reply^he  admitted 
the  full  right  of  the  ambaeiador  to  eveh 
proteetion,  but  he  bad  not  really  three 
men  at  his  disposal.  The  people  in  Paiia 
were  as  uneasy  as  any  penons  oonld  be 
at  this  state  of  things,  bat  tbey  bare  made 
ap  tlmir  minds  to  wb  foot  that  this  expe- 
riment of  a  Repoblie  moit  be  tried  ;  eo 
that  France  most  remain  a  Repablie  for 
some  time,  whether  it  be  for  her  advan- 
tage or  not." — Momirng  ChronMe^  April 
la,  1848. 

Wretdied  as  this  accoirat  of  the 
present  state  of  France  is,  its  pros- 
pects are  if  possible  still  more  deplor- 
able. The  misery  brought  on  tbe 
working-classes  by  the  ruin  of  com- 
merce, destruction  of  credit,  and  fligtit 
of  the  opulent  foreignersi  is  snch  that 
it  is  absolnteiy  sickening  to  contem- 
plate it.  Sevmiif'-Jh)e1hcit8andpenaf» 
are  ont  of  employment  ui  Paris  alone, 
which,  with  the  nsnal  number  of  de- 
pendents, must  imply  two  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  ui  a  state 
of  destitution.  The  only  way  of 
Bupportmg  this  enormous  mass  of  in- 
digence is  by  maintaining  it  as  an 
armed  force;  and  it  is  said  that 
200,000  idlers  are  in  this  way  paid 
thirty  sous  a-day  to  keep  them  firom 
plundering  the  capital !  But  tbe  re- 
sources of  no  country,  fax  less  one  ship- 
wrecked in  capital,  trade,  and  in- 
dustry, can  withstand  such  a  strain. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  latest 
accounts  of  ihe  financial  and  social 
condition  of  France,  by  an  able  ob- 
server on  the  spot: — 

^The  time  is  now  fost  approaching 
when  the  pecuniary  resooroes  left  in  the 
treasury  at  the  revolntion  will  be  ex- 
hausted. The  old  loan  has  eeased  to  be 
paid  up.  The  new  loan  remafais  a  barren 
foilure.  The  regular  taxes  are  paid  witb 
reluctance,  and  are  not  paid  beforehand 
except  in  Paris.  The  additional  impost 
of  45  centimes  (near  60  per  cent  <m  the 
direct  taxes)  is  positively  refosed  as  ille- 
gal by  the  rnral  distriets  and  vw  al 
cities.    The  stook  of  bnllionin  A 

of  fVanoe  decreases,  and^  in 
progress  of  finaneial  rain  go«s  mm 
on.    We  pointed  oat  some  weeks  i 
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exact  and  ineyiiable  course  of  this  de- 
cline, and  we  now  read  in  a  French  jonr- 
nal  of  repute  the  precise  confirmation  of 
our  predictions  : — *  Wc  are  now,'  says  the 
Journal  des  Debatt,  ^  but  two  steps  re- 
moved  from  a  complete  system  of  paper- 
money  ;  and  if  wc  enter  on  that  system, 
we  shall  not  get  out  of  it  again  Jtort  of 
the  total  ruin  of  private  persons  and  of  the 
state,  after  having  passed  through  the  most 
rigorous  distress  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
fluspcnsion  of  production  and  of  exchange.' 
The  plan  proposed,  tliough  not  yet  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Provisional  Government, 
seems  to  be  ti general  seizure  and  incorpora- 
tion with  the  state  of  all  the  great  finan- 
cial and  trading  companieSy  svch  as  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  railways,  the  canals, 
mines,  \'c.,  and  the  issue  of  a  vast  amount 
of  paper  by  the  state  on  the  alleged  credit 
of  this  property — in  short,  a  pure  incon- 
rertiUe  system  of  assijnats.  Monstrous 
as  such  a  proposal  appears,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  precious  metals  will  render 
«omc  such  scheme  inevitable,  and  it  will 
be  the  form  given  to  the  baukniptcy  and 
ruin  of  the  nation." — Times^  14th  April. 

In  the  micfst  of  these  woful  circum- 
stauces,  the  Provisional  Government 
does  not  for  a  moment  intermit  in  the 
inflaming  the  public  mind  by  the  most 
fallacious  and  false  promises  of  bound- 
less future  prosperity  from  the  adhe- 
rence to  republican  principles,  and 
the  return  of  stanch  republicans 
to  the  approaching  assembly.  In  the 
same  able  journal  it  is  observed, — 

"  We  have  now  before  us  a  handbill 
entitled  the  Bulletin  de  la  llipuUique, 
and  printed  on  white  paper,  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  q^ct<i/proclamations,headcd, 
moreover,  with  the  words  '*  Ministere  de 
I'lntt^rieur."  This  document  is  one  of  those 
semi-ofRicially  circulated,  as  w^e  under- 
stand, by  M.  Ledru  Uollin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  Republican  party. 
A  more  disastrous  appeal  to  popular 
passions,  and  a  more  delusive  pledge  to 
remedy  all  human  suficrings,  we  never 
read  ;  for  after  having  laid  to  the  charge 
of  existing  laws  all  the  miseries  of  a  poor 
man's  lot, heightened  by  inflammatory  des- 
cription, the  working  classes  are  told  that 
*  lienceforth  society  will  give  them  emyloy- 
meht,food,iutiruction^onour/tir,anaday' 
light.  It  will  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  their  lives,  their  health,  their  intelli- 
gence, their  dignity.  It  will  give  asylum 
to  the  aged,  work  for  their  hands,  confi- 
dence to  their  hearts,  and  rest  to  their 
nights.  It  will  watch  over  the  virtue  of 
ihcir  daughters,  tlie  requisite  provision  for 


their  children,  and  the  obseqalM  of  tlM 
dead.'  In  a  word,  this  exceptional  and 
transitory  power,  whose  very  form  and 
existence  are  still  undefined,  annomwef 
some  necromantic  method  of  interposing 
betwaen  man  and  all  the  laws  of  Ids  ex- 
istence on  this  globe— of  sospending  tba 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  it  has  al- 
ready done  those  of  society — and  of 
changing  the  whole  aspect  of  hnman  lifik 
No  delusions  can  be  so  enormons :  the 
word  is  too  good  for  them — tkey  arefraudi; 
and  these  frauds  are  put  forward  by  men 
who  know  well  enough  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  crisis  already  is,  and  will  be 
much  more  hereafter,  to  plonge  the  very 
classes  to  whom  these  promises  are  made 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  mfering,^' 
—Times,  14th  April. 

One  of  the  most  iDstrnctive  fiicts 
as  to  the  ruinous  effect  of  the  late  Re- 
volution on  the  best  interests  of 
French  industry,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
progressive  and  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  of  all  French  securities,  poblic 
and  private,  since  it  took  place.  It 
distinctly  appears  that  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  of  France  has  been  destrojfed 
since  the  Revolution,  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks!  Attend  to  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  public  fands  during 
that  brief  but  disastrous  period : — 

French  3  per  cents.  5  per  cents. 

1825  76' 35  July  23  1817    69    0  July  29 

1829  86  16  Dec     5  1821    90  60  Nov.  2 

1830  85  35  Jan.    18  1822   95    0  Sept.  5 

1831  70  50  Dec  2  1824  104  80  Feb.  5 
1834  85  50  Nov.  30  1828  109  0  Sept  4 
1840  86  65  July  22  1829  110  65  Mar.  4 

1844  85  65  Dec  22  1831    98  30  Dee.  15 

1845  86  40  May  20  1835  110  86  Feb.   4 

1846  85    0  Feb;  28  1837  HI    0  Sept.  5 

1847  80  30  Jan.     2  1841  117    5  Sept  4 

1848  47  0  Mar.  15  1844  126  30  Mar.  4 
1848  41  27  Mar.  28  1847  119  40  Feb.  22 
1848  35  67  April  1  1848  116  75  Feb.  22 
1848  M  64  April  5  |«.«  „  riJUentoSO 
1848  33  10  April  14  ^""    ^'  ^M».  7. 

1848   65  80  April  2 
1848   51    0  April  12 

La  Presse,  March  12,  and  Timu  sinoethatdate. 

The  value  of  railway  stock  uid  bank 
shares  has  declined  in  a  still  more 
alarming  proportion.  Bank  shares, 
which  in  1824  sold  for  8400  francs,  are 
now  selling  at  900  francs— or  little 
more  than  a  fourth  of  their  former 
value.  Railway  stock  is  unsaleable, 
being  marked  out  for  immediate  con- 
fiscation. Taking  one  kind  of  stock 
with  another,  it  may  safely  bo  affirmed 
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that    TWO-THIRDS  of  the  capital  of  for  three  thousand  years.    The  prin-  \ 

FTancthaaperiahediincetheRecolation,  dple  that  the  state  is   the  uuiveraal 

in  the  short  space  of  seven  weett.  The  proprietor,  the  middle  claas  the  em- 

frflit  of  thirty-  three  j-ears*  peace,  hard  ploj/A  of  govemmeiit,  and  the  labonr- 

]abour,  And  pcnarions  saving,  has  dis-  ing  class  the  servants  of  the  state,  is 

appeared  in  seven  weeks  of  anarchical  exactly  the  oriental  system  of  gOTcm- 

traosporls  I  !    Of  oourac,  the  means  ment.      It  is  just  the  eatraps  and 

of  employing  the  people  have  declined  fellahs  of  Persia — the  mandarins  and 

in  the  same  proportion;    for  where  pessantsof  China— the  zemindars  and 

credit  is  anniliilated,  how  is  iudostry  ryotsofHindoslan  over  again.    J^xact 

to  be  maintained,  before  its  prodnce  parallels  to  the  armed  and  insolent 

comes  in,  but  by  realised    capital?  rabble  who  now  lord  it  over  Paris, 

How  ia  its  produce  to  be  dispoaed  of  and  through  it  over  France,  may  be 

if  two-thirds  of  the-  classes  possessed  found  in  the  Pneiorians  of  Rome— the 

of  property  have  been  rendered  bank-  Mamelukes  of  Egj-pt-tho  Janissaries 

rupt?      Already  this    difficulty  bus  of  Constantinople.     The  visions  of 

been  experienced    iu  France.     The  perfectibility  and  Utopian  projects  of 

Paris  papers  of  13tb  April  announce  Louis  Blanc,  Lamartiuc,  aud  Ledrn 

that    seventy-five  thousand  pereons  UoUin,  have  already  landed  the  social 

will    be  employed  at  tlio    "ateliers  inlereatsof  France  in  the  straits  of  the 

Nationaux,"  or  public  workshops,  at  ReignofTem»r— its  practical  govem- 

30  sous  a-day,  in  the  end  of  April — at  niont  in  the  armed  despotism  of  the 

a  cost  of  112,500  francs  a-day,  or  Algerine    pirates,   or    the   turbulent 

;i,375,000  francs, {JE150,000)a-month,  away  of  the  Sikh  soldieiy. 

This  is  in  addition  to  an  armed  force  But  the  contagion  of  violence,  tho 

of  above  100,000  men,  paid  for  tho  ascendant    of  ambition,   the  Inst  of 

most  part  two  francs  a-day  for  doing  rapine  have  not  been  conHned  to  the 

nothing.    No  exchequer  in  the  world  ai-mod  janissaries  of  P.iris,  or  their 

can  stand  such  a  strain;  far  less  that  delegates  the  Provisional  Govenuuent. 

of  a    bankrupt    and    revolutionised  Theyhavee^tcndod  tootliercountries; 

country  like  France.     It  is  no  wonder  they  have  spread  to  other  states.  They 

that  the  French  funds  are  doivn  at  have  infected  governments  as  well  as 

32,  andan  issue  of  assignata — in  other  their  subjects;  they  have  disgraced 

words,  the  open  and  avowed  destrnc-  the  throne  as  well  aa  the  workshop, 

tion  of  all  realised  property- ia  seri-  Wherever  a  revolution  has  been  suc- 

onsiy  contemplated.  cessful,  and  liberal  governments  have 

This  is  exactly  tho  condition  to  been  installed,    there  a    system    of 

which  France  was  brought  duriug  the  foreign  aggression  has  instantly  com- 

Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  tchoU  in-  menced.    The  first  thing  which  the 

habitants  of  Paris  fell  aa  a  burden  on  revolutionary  government  of  Piedmoul 

the    government,    and    tho    cost    of  did,  was  to  mvade  Lombardy,  and 

the  680,000  rations  daily  issued  to  drive  the  Austrian  armies  beyond  the 

them,  exceeded  that  of  the  fourteen  Po ;  the  first  exploit  of  constitutional 

armies  which  combs.ted  on  tho  iron-  Pmssia,    to   ponr    into    Sleswig   to 

tiers  for  tho  Republic.    In  those  days  spoliate  Denmark.      Open  propara- 

the  misery  in  Paris,  the  result  of  the  tions  for  rovoiutiooising  Lithuania  are 

Revolution,  was  so  extreme,  that  the  made  in  the  grand-duehy  of  Poseu. 

bakers'  shops  were  besieged  day  and  A  war  has  already  commenced  on  the 

night  without  intermissioii  by  ii  fam-  l*o  and  tho  Elbe  ;    it  is  imminent 

ishing crowd;  and  the  unhappy  appli-  on  the  Vistula.      Lamartine's  reply 

cants  were  kept  all  night  waiting  diu*-  lo    the     Italian    depntatiun    proves 

ing  a  severe  frost,  witli  a  rope  in  their  that     France    is    prejtared,    on    the 

hands,  and    the  thermometer    often  least     reverse     to     tho     Sardinian 

down  at  6°  Fahrenheit,  to  secure  their  arms,  to  throw  her  sword  into  tho 

place  for  the  distribution  when  the  scale ;    his  conduct  in  permitting  an 

doors  were  opened.    Tliere  is  nothing  armed  rabble  to  set  out  from  Paris 

new  in  the  condition  of  France  and  to  invade  Bcl^um,  and  another  &oni 

Paris  at  this  time :  it  haa  been  seen  Lyons  to  revolutionise    Savoy,  that 

and  experienced  in  every  age  of  the  the  extension  of  the  frontier  of  France 

world ;  it  has  been  fainiliar  to  the  East  to  the  Rhino  and  tlie  Alps  is  still  the 
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favonrite  project  of  the  French  re- 
pnldic  If  he  declines  to  do  so,  the 
anned  prsstorians  of  Paris  will  soon 
find  another  foreign  minister  who  will. 
France  has  600,000  men  in  arms : 
Aostria  500,000 :  150,000  Russians 
will  soon  be  on  the  Vistula.  Hardly 
was  uttered  Mr  Cobden^s  memorable 
prophecy  of  the  approach  of  a  pacific 
xnillenninm,  and  a  universal  turning 
of  swiffds  into  spinning-jennies,  when 
the  dogs  of  war  were  let  slip  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe.  Hardly  was  M. 
Lamartine^s  hymn  of  ^^  liberty,  equa- 
lity, firatemity,"  chanted,  when  the 
reign  of  internal  spoliation  and  ex- 
ternal violence  commenced  in  France, 
and  rapidly  extended  as  far  as  its  in- 
fiuence  was  felt  throughout  the  world. 
*^  And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away.^' 
The  reign  of  injustice  is  not  eternal : 
it  defeats  itself  by  its  own  excesses : 
the  avenging  angel  is  found  in  the 


gentleness,  joBtioe,  philantluopy  Is  to 
be  seen  in  their  expresskms :  nolUiig 
but  liberty,  equality,  fniieadty  in  iMr 
maxims,  ^tnea  appears  to  htf^e 
returned  to  the  world :  the  lion  sad 
the  kid  have  lain  down  togetiur-r 
Justice  and  Mercy  have  klmd  «ach 
other.  Judging  by  their  actionSi  a 
more  dangerous  set  of  mfllans  never 
obtained  the  direction  of  Iiqbuhi  af- 
fairs :  justice  was  never  more  shame- 
lessly set  at  nought  in  measures ;  rob> 
bery  never  more  openly  perpetrated 
by  power.  Their  whole  career  has 
been  one  uninterrupted  inraaon  of 
private  rights ;  their  whde  power  is 
founded  on  continual  tribote  to  the 
selfish  desire  of  individual  aggrandise- 
ment among  their  followen.  We  do 
not  ascribe  this  deplorable  contrast 
between  words  and  actions  to  any  pe- 
culiar profligacy  or  want  of  cooacienoe 
in  the  Provisional  Government.  Some 


human  heart.    In  the  darkest  days  of  of  them  are  men  of  powerM  tnteUeet 

humanity,  this  great  law  of  nature  is  or  fine  genius ;  all,  we  believe,  are 

nnceasingly  acting,  and  preparing  in  sincere  and  weU-meaninff  men.    But 

silence  the  renovation  of  the  world.  *^Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.*' 

It  wUl  bring  about  the  downfall  of  They  arc  pushed  on  bv  a  faasiahlng 

the  prffitorian  bands  who  now  rule  crowd  in  their  rear,  whom  they  are 

France,  as  it  brought  about  the  over-  alike  unable  to  restrain  er  to  feed. 

throw  of  Kobespierre,    the   fall    of  Tliey  are  fanatics,  and  ianatiQB  of  the 

Kapoleon.     The  revolutionary  tern-  most  dangerous   kind — devout   be- 


pest  which  is  now  sweeping  over 
Europe  cannot  long  continue.  The 
good  sense  of  men  will  reassume  its 
sway  after  having  violently  reeled  : 
the  feelings  of  religion  aod  morality 
will  come  up  to  the  rescue  of  the  best 
interests  of  humanity :  the  generous 
will  yet  combat  the  selfish  feelings : 
the  spirit  of  heaven  will  rise  up 
against  that  of  hell.  It  is  in  the  eter- 
nal warfare  between  these  opposite 
principles,  that  the  true  secret  of 
the  whole  history  of  mankind  is  to  be 
foimd :  in  the  alternate  triumph  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  that  the  clear- 
est demonstration  is  to  be  discerned 
of  the  peq)etual  struggle  between  the 
noble  and  generous  and  selfish  and 
corrupt  desires  which  for  ever  actuate 
the  heart  of  man. 

"  To  rouse  effort  by  the  language  of 
virtue,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  and  direct 
it  to  the  purposes  of  vice,  is  the  great 
art  of  revolution."  What  a  comment- 
ary on  these  words  have  recent  events 


lievers  in  human  perfectibility,  ereda- 
lous  assertors  of  the  natoral  inno- 
cence of  man.  Thenoe  their  enormons 
en-or — thence  the  enormons  evils  they 
have  brought  upon  the  woild — thence 
the  incalculable  importance  of  the 
great  experimentum  crudi  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  these  principles  which  is  now 
taking  place  upon  the  earth. 

To  give  one  instuice,  among  many, 
of  the  way  in  which  these  regena»- 
tors  of  society  proceed  to  spoliate 
their  neighbours,  it  is  instmctive  to 
refer  to  the  proposals  officially  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Provisional  Gkyvem- 
ment,  in  their  interview  with  tho 
railway  proprietors  of  France,  whom, 
by  one  sweeping  act,  it  was  prq[KMed 
to  ''  absorb''  Into  the  state.  Iho 
Minister  of  the  Interior  stated  that  it 
was  proposed  to  *^  purchase"  the 
shares  of  the  proprietors:  and  the 
word  ^^  purchase  "  sounded  well,  and 
was  doubtless  a  balm  to  many  a  qgUf 
king  heart,  expecting  nnqoaUned  oon- 


afibrded !  Judging  by  the  language  of  fiscation.  But  he  soon  ex^afaied 
the  revolutionists,  they  are  angels  de-  what  sort  of"  purchase"  it  was 
scended  upon  earth.     Nothing  but    which  was  in  contemplation.  He  said 
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that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern-  fifteen  thousand  nnarmed  workmen 
ment  to  "  abaorb "  all  the  railway  sponttng  socialist  speeches  in  the 
Bbarea  thronghont  France ;  to  take  Champs  <ic  Mars  to  500,000  armed 
the  shares  at  the  ciorent  price  r'n  the  National  Guards,  dictating  their  com- 
marAet,  and  give  the  proprietors  not  mands  alike  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 
money  but  reiites,  or  pubbc  secuiities,  eminent  and  the  National  Aasenibly! 
to  the  same  amoant  I  That  is,  Iiaviug  Was  ever  a  capital  banded  over  to 
first,  by  means  of  the  revolution,  such  a  lusty  band  of  metropolitan  janis- 
lowered  the  current  value  of  railway  saries  ?  What  chance  is  there  of  free- 
stock  to  a  twentieth,  or,  in  some  cases,  dom  of  deliberation  in  the  fnture  As- 
a  fiftieth  part  of  what  it  was  prtvions  sembfy  in  presence  of  snch  formidable 
to  that  convulsion,  they  next  proceed  spectators  in  the  galleries?  Already 
\o  estimate  it  al  that  depreciated  va-  M.  Ledra  Rolliuis  calculating  on 
!ne,andthenpaythemihappyholdei-3,  thdr  ascendancy.  Like  all  persons 
not  in  cash,  bat  in  Government  seen-  engaged  in  a  Boccessfiil  insurrection — 
lities,  themselves  lowered  t«  a  third  of  in  other  words,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
their  value,  and  perhaps  ere  long  worth  treason — he  is  haunted  by  a  conlinaal, 
nothing.  A  more  shameful  instance  and  in  the  urcamstanccs  ridiculous, 
of  spoliation,  veiled  under  the  tine  dread  of  a  counter-revolution  ;  and  in 
names  of  "  absorption,"  centralisa-  Us  circuJai-  of  lath  April,  he  openly 
tion,  and  the[ike,Dever  washeai'd  of;  avows  the  principle  that  Paris  is  the 
but  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  soul  of  France;  that  it  is  the  advanced 
two  conclusive  arguments  to  adduce  guardof  Freedom,  not  for  itself  alone, 
on  the  subject.  Some  of  the  railway  bat  the  whole  earth  ;  and  that  the 
lines  at  least  were  "paying  concerns,"  departments  must  not  think  of  gainsay- 
and  the  republic  must  have  cash  ;  and  ing  the  will  of  their  sovereign  leaders, 
all  of  them  afibrdcd  work  for  the  la-  or  making  the  cause  retrograde,  in 
bouring  classes,  andGovemmentmust  which  all  nations  arc  liuully  to  be 
find  employment  for  the  unemployed,  blessed. 

To  such  a  length  have  these  com-  The  accotint  of  this  extraordinag' 

munist    and    socialist   projects    pro-  demonstration,   given  in    the   Pans 

ceeded  in  Paris,  that  a  great  eflbrl  of  correspondence  M  the  Tima  [of  19th 

all  the  holders  of  property  was  deemed  April,  is  so  characteristic  and  graphic, 

indispensable  to  arrest  them.     The  that  we  cannot  forbear  the  satisfactitm 

effort  was  made  on  Monday,  I7th  of  laying  it  before  onr  readers.     It 

April ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  recalls  the  preludes  to  the  worst  days 

the  dreaded  evils  or  the  boasted  de-  of  the  first  Revolution, 
monslration  were  most  perilous,  or 

most  descriptive  of  the  present  social  "Evarsinco  the  appearance  of  this  bold 

condition  of  the  French  capital.    Was  "if  fiance  to  the  moderate  miyority  in  the 

it  by  argument  in  the  pubUc  journals,  Prov  isioaal  Gove  mmeii^  and  its  announoe- 

or  by  influencing  the  electors  for  the  "«"'  ''f  '^^X  S'"""!^  "^.'^;"';? 

«n.,;...»„i.-  „    Ar-n™v.i,.    n.   ^w.™      v.^  down— tlie  dtalh-»trajrelo  was  at  hand,' 

approaching  Assembly,  or   even   by  ^^^  nalanlly  t^n  in  a  =tate> 

discussion  at  the  Clubs,  as  m  the  days  ^^^j„/j  f^^^„t_    vi,i„„,         tB,  some 

of  the  Jacobms  and  the  Cordeliers,  ^^f^^,^  most  e it raTsganl  kind,  wera  eirco- 

that  the  thing  was  done?     Qoite  the  jai^d  from  moath  to  mouth.    It  was  lud 

reverse  :  it  was  effected  by  a  demon-  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

Stration  of  physical  strength.     Thcy  Gorenunent  intended  retreating  to  the 

took  a  leaf  out   of  the  book  of  the  Tuileries,  and  fortifjing  their  position — 

Chartists— they  copied  the  processions  that  a  lolliaion  between  the  violent  and 

of  the  Janissaries  in  the  AtmeidiLU  of  moderate  parties  woa  imminent— that  the 


tiro    hundred    and    twenty    thousand 


tr  manirestation 


.««    «h™™    «««    ™™jr    ™«.™  delay  in  the  general  election,,  and  againrt 

strong,  mustered  on  the    streets    of  J^  ? ^^^^^K,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^l     i^«  tb„ 

Pans :  they  shouted  out,      A  Las  les  ^,(              j^^  occasion  of  the  great  fta- 

CommunistesI" — "  AbasBlanqni  I  teniisation  fett,  in  order   to   upset  the 

— "ViveleGonvemementProvisoire!"  moderate  parly' in  the  Goiemment  ;  in 

and  the  Paiisians  flattered  themselves  Boo,  that  Ledm  Hollin,withtwoortli»eo 

the  thing  was  done.   Is  not  the  remedy  of  his  colleagaes,  wo  instigatine,  aiding, 

worse  than  the  disease?  What  were  and  abetting  Blanqui  in  this  movement 
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to  get  rid  of  that  majority  of  his  other 
colleagues  that  thwarted  his  designs. 
Whatever  the  truth  of  all  these  rumours, 
the  alarm  was  general.  It  soon  became 
generally  known  that  a  monster  meeting 
of  the  working  classes  was  to  be  held  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the  Sunday,  and 
that  Messrs  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert,  in- 
stigated, it  was  said,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  had  couToked  this  assembly. 
The  Ultra  party,  it  was  added,  designed 
to  make  use  of  this  manifestation  in  order 
to  forward  the  schemes  already  mentioned. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  on  Sunday 
morning.  In  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  little 
after  noon,  the  scene  was  certainly  an 
exciting  one.  Delegates  of  all  the  trades 
and  guilds  of  Paris  were  assembled,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  100,000  men. 
Banners  were  waving  in  all  directions, 
and  the  fermenting  crowd  filled  about  a 
third  of  the  vast  space  of  the  plain.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  an  explanation 
conld  be  obtained  of  the  real  object  of  the 
meeting.  Its  ostensible  object,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  election  from  among 
the  working  classes  of  fourteen  officers 
for  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard  ;  al- 
though other  motives,  such  as  the  choice 
of  candidates  among  them  for  the  general 
elections,  and  various  deputations  to  the 
Government  upon  various  matters  con- 
nected with  the  endless  organisation  of 
work,  were  also  put  forward.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  meeting  had  in  reality  no 
other  object  in  view,  and  that  the  other 
secret  intrigues  fomented  by  the  Blanqui 
party  were  confined,  at  all  events,  to  but 
a  chosen  few.  About  two  o'clock  the 
monster  procession  began  to  move  to- 
wards the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Along  the 
outer  boulevards,  along  the  esplanade  of 
the  Invalides,  over  the  Pont  de  la  Con- 
corde, and  along  the  quays,  it  moved  on, 
like  a  huge  serpent,  bristling  with  tri- 
coloured  banners.  The  head  of  the  mon- 
ster appeared  to  have  nearly  reached  its 
destination  before  the  tail  had  fully  left 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  In  passing  through 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  I  found  the 
rapptl  beating  in  every  street ;  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  hurrying  to  their 
places  of  meeting,  columns  were  marching 
forward  ;  in  every  mouth  was  the  cry 
that  the  Provisional  Government  was  in 
danger  from  the  anarchitti  of  the  Ultra 
party. 

On  reaching  the  quays,  I  found  every 
thing  in  a  state  of  revolution.  They  were 
already  lined,  literally  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  files  of  the  National  Guards  ; 
other  battalions  were  advancing  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  the  legions  of  the 
Garde  Mobile  were  hurrying  in  the  same 


direction,  and  seemed,  as  flur  m  I  could 
judge,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  re- 
sistance as  the  National  Guards  to  tho 
supposed  couple-wain  expected  to  be 
directed  against  the  majority  of  the  Got- 
emment.  It  was  with  difficolty  that  the 
advancing  legions  could  proceed  along 
with  the  monster  procession,  which  seem- 
ed surprised  and  stupified  by  the  force 
displayed.  Thousands  upon  thoosands  of 
spectators  crowded  the  long  thoron^ifitfe 
also,  all  endeavouring  to  push  on  to  the 
scene  of  action.  I  reached  at  last  the 
Place  de  THotel  de  Yille ;  it  appeared 
a  very  sea  of  bayonets ;  a  small  space 
only  was  left  for  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
cession. The  force  of  the  armed  cltiaens 
of  the  National  Guards  and  the  Chtrdt 
Mobile  made  certainly  a  tremendoos 
show.  In  this  state  matters. remained 
upon  the  Place  for  about  four  hoars,  dar- 
ing which  the  members  of  the  Gh>Teni]iient 
were  employed  probably  in  recelTing  the 
delegates  of  the  monster  meeting  of  the 
working  classes.  From  time  to  time, 
however,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
windows  of  the  old  building,  shoats  were 
raised  by  the  Guards,  and  the  capa,  hats, 
shakos,  k^pys,  and  all  the  other  rariations 
of  coiffure,  that  suddenly  bnrst  up,  like  a 
forest,  into  the  air  upon  cTcry  bayonet 
point,  had  a  most  singular  effect.  This 
was  repeated  continually.  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  long  scene,  in  which  snch 
of  the  armed  force  as  filled  the  Piaoe  kept 
its  position,  the  ferment  among  the  snr- 
rounding  crowd  was  intense.  SsTeral 
hommes  du  peuple  were  in  a  very  angry 
and  excited  state  ;  they  declared  that 
the  working  classes  were  insnlted  by  this 
demonstration  of  the  National  Gnards; 
that  the  National  Guards  were  the 
enemies  of  the  people  ;  that  the  people 
must  rise  once  more  against  them,  &e. 
The  cry  against  the  Moderates  was  raised 
under  the  name  of  "  mradioaaffiM'' and 
^'J'aux  republicaitti  ,*"  the  connter  ory  was 
'*  anarehie^*  and  *' communitmsJ*  ScTeial 
times  the  angry  parties  amonp;  the  specta- 
tors were  on  the  point  of  comugto  blows, 
and  much  hustling  took  place.  This  state 
of  things  remained  the  same  when  I  left 
the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  at  six 
o^clock.  In  addition  to  the  lines  of  Na- 
tional Guards  that  still  occnpied  the 
quays,  battalions  after  battalions  of  the 
different  legions  were  still  pooring  along 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  oTon  at  that 
hour.  The  advancing  columns  reaehed 
through  the  Place  da  Carrousel  f^  upon 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  They  were  honTiqg 
on  as  quickly  as  the  intense  preai  per- 
mitted them,  shouting  almost  nnlTeisaUy, 
"  A  bag  let  AnarehitUt  /"  or  more  com- 
monly, for  that  was  the  real  rallying  erj. 
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'•  AbaileiComavitUUi  r  CeneralCour-  Itieilai,  who,  according  to  the  fine 
UiB,  with  hifl  ataff,  H-as  nding  np  ind  expression  of  Madame  de  Statl,  "mis- 
down  among  the  «i>ran<:jns  mnks,  decUr-  took  recollectioua  for  hopes,"  perished 
G^^;o™m^t™n:"inri.«^;  ht:  ■"  ^  f«"  y^^  ^ithont'leaving. 
S^rMnrt^errthi^d^Zn^t^l^inSf  --ek,behiod.  Where  are  now  the 
their  desire  to  support  il.-riwj,  191h  g  *V*°'  <^'**'P"ie.  Ligonan,  and 
April.  Farthenopeian  Kepublics,  which  arosa 
during  the  fervour  of  the  flret  ReTO- 

Oo  the  following  night,  {^Monday  hition  around  the  gi'eat  parent  He- 

17,)  attacks  were  maiie  by  the  Corn-  public  ?     What  has  been  the  result  of 

munlsts  on  the  Treasurj-,  the  Hotel  the    revolutionary  raaiiia  which    in 

do  Ville,  and  several  otlier  posts  ;  but  1820  threw  down  the  eetobliflhed  gov- 

they  were  defeated  by  tlio  National  ernmeut  in  Piedmont,  Naples,  Spain, 

Guard.  or  Portugal?    What  has  become  of 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Provbional  the    Repnblica    of    South    America, 

Government,  before  it  has  been  seven  which    borrowed    their    institntiona 

weeks  in  office,  is  already  passed  in  from  the  French  or  Spanish  model? 

the  career  of  revolaiiou  by  a  force  Has  any  one  of  these  countries  ob- 

from  below  I  It  is  fain  to  summon  the  tained  real  freedom  in  consequence  of 

National  Guard  for  its  protection,  and  their  exertions  V     Have  they  not  oU, 

toreceivethepetition3oftheproie(ai>M  on  the  contrary,  suftercd  di'eadfully, 

and    ouvriers   from    the  Champ    de  and  in  nothing  so  ranch  as  their  ca- 

Mars,  surrounded  not  by  the  lovo  of  paoity  for  liberty,  from  their  effects? 

the  people,  but  the  bayonets  of  sixty  Has  not  capital  been  so  abrid^,  In- 

thousand  'National  Guards  grouped  dustry  so  blighted,  secm-Ity  so  endan- 

round  the  Hotel  de  Ville  I  Insane  pro-  gered,  violence  so  general,  that  the 

jccts  of  communism,  and  the  division  cause  of  freedom  has  been  postponed 

of  all  profits  among  the  workmen,  for  centuries,  if  not  rendered  entirely 

without   leaving  any  thing  for  the  hopeless,  from  tho  triumph  of  foreign 

profits  of  stock,  have  made  such  pro-  imported  liberalism?      Whatever  it 

gress  among  them,  that  in  a  few  weeks  may   effect  elsewhere,  /ree-triK't  in 

theFrovisionalGoTCramentisaccused  revoiutums  does  nothing  but  evil  in 

of  imitating  the  conduct  of   Louis  society.    Nothing   bnt    what    b    of 

Philippe,  because  they  do  not  forth-  home    growth,   in    constitutions    at 

with  adopt  these  without  limitation,  least,  can  succeed  there.    It  is  diffi- 

and  are  significantly  warned  to  avoid  cult    enough  to    make   the  tree   of 

his  fate.   It  is  evident  that  tho  destiny  liberty  prosper  even  where  it  is  indi- 

of  the  whole  civilised  world  is  wound  genoua  in  the  earth  ;  but  who  ever 

up  with    allowing   these   communist  heard  of  a  transplanted  tree  of  liberty 

ideas  in  France  to  run  their  course  thriving  in  the  soil  to  which  it  was 

nnmolested,  and  work  out  their  ap-  transferred? 

proprinte  and  inevitable  fruits.  Alreadyalltheusualandwell-known 

We  anticipate  no  good  from  tho  effectsofsuccessfulrevolutionaretobe 

revolution  in  Frusta.     AVe  arc  well  seen  in  Berlin.     Extravagant  ideas 

aware,  indeed,  of  the  intelligence  and  among  theworkingclasses, — visionsof 

energy  of  that  gallant  people.    Wo  unbounded  felicity  ia  all,    Hopes  that 

know  that  her  mhatiitants  are  the  can  never  be  realised, — expectations 

most  highly  educated  of  any  people  in  inconsistent  with  the  first   laws  of 

Europe,  and  second  to  none  in  patri-  society.    In  the  midst  of  this  chaos 

otism  and  spirit.    Prussia  is  capable,  of  excitement,    transports,  and  chi- 

in  good  time,  and  froLii  her  own  exer-  merical  project?,  hare  come  the  in- 

tions,  of  working  out  the  elements  of  evitable  attendants  on  such  an  assault 

constitutional  freedom.    But  wo  dis-  on  the  established  interests  and  order 

trust  all  revolutions  brought  about  by  of  society, — shaken  credit,  frequent 

example.    Contagionnevcryetspread  bankruptcy,  diminished  employment, 

the  spirit  of  real  freedom  :    foreign  a  falling  revennc,  augmented  discon- 

imitation  may  for  a  while  overthrow  tent,  foreign  warfare,  general  suffer- 

existing  governments,  but  it  cannot  ing.    These  effects  follow  so  nniver- 

establish  new  ones  in  their  stead  on  a  salty  and  invariably  from  the  trinmph 

durable  foundation.    The  Republic  of  of  Kevolution,  that  they  may  be  fairly 


coo 

got  down  fts  lU  inevitable  results. 
It  \a  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  dan- 
f^j  excitement,  and  tribulation,  that 
TrusBia,  without  tlie  least  previous 
preparation  for  it,  is  to  plunge  at 
once  into  universal  suffrage^  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  a  deputy  for 
every  50,<><)<>  souls  I  England,  with 
its  centuries  of  freedom,  cautious  ha- 
bits, realised  wealth,  and  opulent 
middle  classes,  could  not  withstand 
6uch  a  constitution.  The  abolition 
of  the  national  debt,  of  the  house 
of  peers,  and  a  division  of  property, 
would  follow  from  it  in  three  months. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from 
Prussia,  which,  so  far  from  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  freedom, 
is  not  yet  entered  with  the  craft  ? 

So  strange  and  sudden   has  been 
the  revolt  at  Vienna,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  of 
lasting  effects.     The  framework   of 
society  there,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
the  ideas  prevalent  among  them,  are 
essentially  aristocratic.     The  change 
in  the  government  was  entirely  the 
work  of  a  few  thousand  ardent  stu- 
dents and  dLscoutcnted  burghers  in  the 
capital.    There  is  no  material  suffer- 
ing in  the  Austrian  provinces:  Char- 
tism is  not  there,  as  here,  fanned  by 
tlie  misery  produced    by  free-trade 
and  a  contracted  currency.    In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
after  the  first  blush  of  the  insurrection 
Is  over,  and  men  begin  to  consider 
in  what  respect  they  have  benefited 
by  it,  there  will  be  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  return  to  the  fonner  govern- 
ment.   rrol)ably  a  few  concessions — 
as  of  a  national  Diet,  where  the  wants 
of  the  country  may  be  made  known 
by  a  majority,  still  composed  of  nobles 
and  landed  proprietors — ^will  satisfy 
the  general  wish.     Old  feelings  will 
revive,  old  ideas  return,   old  habits 
retain  their  ascendancy ;  foreign  war- 
fare will  make  the  national  supersede 
tlie  social  passions.    It  will  be  with 
them  as  was  said  of  the  first  French 
Revolution  in    La  Vendde, — giving 
privileges  to  the  people  is  like  casting 
water  on  a  higher  level — it  speedily 
finds  its  way  to  the  lower.    The  Re- 
volution of  1848  in  Vienna  will  be — like 
that  of  Jack  Cade  in  England,  or 
Rienzi  in  Italy,  and  all  simUar  moye- 
ments  in  countries  not*prcpared  for 
thorn— a  brief  and  painful  effort  which 
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leaves  not  a  trace  behind.  But  thir 
mnch  may  without  the  least  heaiUtioB 
be  predicted.  If  this  return  to  old. 
feelings  and  habits  does  not  take 
place — and  Anstris,  with  its  yaiioaf 
races,  provinces,  and  interests,  and 
accustomed  submission  to  anthoii^ 
is  really  revolutionised,  its  power  wul 
be  annihilated,  its  proyinces  pnti- 
tioned,  its  peofde  en^ved,  its  bsppl- 
ness  destroyed,  and  a  fatal  hraidh 
made  in  the  great  Germanic  bamer 
which  separates  French  Insuxectkm 
from  Russian  Absolutism. 

T\liat  a  contrast  to  4h6  atanns 
which  now  agitate  and  haTB  so  pnn 
fonndly  shaken  the  ContinentaL  states 
does  the  aspect  of  Great  Britain  at 
the  same  period  afford?     We,  too, 
have  our  dangers:  we  lia.Te  onr  Char- 
tists and  onr  Repealers:  the  wlidft 
force  of  revolution  in  this  island,  and 
of  insurrection  in  the  neiglibooiinc 
one,  have  been  directed  to  assail  and 
overturn  the  constitution.     This  tre^ 
sonable  attempt,  too,  luus  been  made 
at  a  time  of  all  others  most  likslT  to 
give  it  success :  when  the  ndnons  dog- 
mas of  free-trade  had  paralysed  in- 
dustry, and  of  a  gold  correncr  had 
shattered  it ;  when  banknmCdea  to 
an  unheard  of  extent  liad  shakSD 
commerce  to  its  centre,  and  a&  nn- 
exampled  number  of  persons  la  all 
the    manufacturing    oistrlctB    were 
thrown  out  of  employment    Yet  ew 
in  these,  the  most  fayonrable  of  aU 
circumstances  for  the  soocess  of  se- 
dition, when  real  and  wide*Bpread 
internal  suffering  is  aggrayated  bgr 
vehement  extenud  excitement,  how 
has  it  fared  with  the  revolotionists? 
Their  treasonable  designs  have  been 
every  where  met  with  calm  reeolm- 
tion  by  the  Goyemment  and  the  oomi* 
try ;  and  with  scarce  any  effusion  of 
blood,  without  a  contest  which  can  bs 
dignified  with  the  name  of  rdbelUoBi 
without  a  [single  execution,'as  yet  at 
least,^on  the  scaffold,  thdr  derisois 
haye  been  rendered  abortiye*     The 
Press  has  stood  nobly  forward  on  this 
momentous  crisis;  and  to  its  ability 
and  truly  patriotic  spirit,  tlie  defeat  of 
the  disaffected,  without  bloodshed,  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.    En^aiid  htil 
shown  one  instance  at  least  of  an  em- 
pire saved  by  the  nnboo^t  lojal^of 
her  people  and  the  free  mdepeDdenfla 
of  har  Press.   ThemetropouiBhaaaife 
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«  splendid  example  of  mingled  patriot- 
ism and  firmness :  and  Europe,  which 
expected  to  see  the  treason  of  the 
Chartists  triumphant  on  the  10th  of 
April,  and  another  republic  pro^ 
claimed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
was  astonished  to  behold  their  boasted 
nmititudes  shrink  from  a  contest  with 
six  thousand  soldiers  supported  by  an 
equal  number  of  police.  Beyona  all 
question,  it  was  the  glorious  display 
of  public  spirit  then  made  by  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  who  came 
forward  to  a  man  to  defend  the 
cause  of  order,  which  paralysed  the 
andadty   of  the  revolutionists,  and 


momtiif  we  arise  in  peaee  to  pursue  our 
p€acefyn  oecnpations.  Maj  we  not  add* 
with  humility,  that  to  the  GiTer  of  all 
good  we  owe  tiie  honour  thai  (be  metro- 
polis of  England  has  won,  in  setting  to 
the  world  an  example  of  a  peaceful  rio- 
tory  oyer  the  worst  spirit  of  rebellion, 
encouraged  by  the  triumph  of  rebellion  in 
almost  OTery  other  capital  of  Europe. 
Yes,  it  is  to  Him,  and  to  the  teaching  of 
His  word,  the  glory  is  due. 

We  haye  told  the  number  of  Ckartkte  ; 
now  what  was  the  number  of  mcial 
conttabUi  ? — Two  hundred  thowiand;  the 
Momiug  C^ronide  says,  webelioTe  ^uly, 
two  hundred  and  iAy  thouaasd — no 
sickly  spectres,  like  those  whose  perrerse 


-««^-j  /iw*  ^««,v.v«  A-v^  *\^^  i,r.^^  ^f    activity  summoned  them  firom  theur  usual 
saved  the  empire  from  the  horrora  of    avocations,  but  the  mmikood  of  the  me- 

tropolis,  from  the  high-spirited  nobility 


hopeless  indeed,  but  in  any  event 
disastrous,  civil  warfare. 

The  following  observations  by  a 
distinguished  journal,  long  known  for 
its  able  and  intrepid  defence  of  the 
cause  of  religion  and  order,  put  this 
memorable  event  in  its  true  light : — 

**The  eletenik  of  April,  in  the  year 
1848,  has  arriyed,  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  still  a  monarchy.  The  day,  the 
great  day,  which  was  to  revolutionise  the 
nation,  and  to  establish  a  republic  on  the 
French  model,  has  passed  over,  and  we 
find  no  change.  The  Parliament  sits  at 
its  ease  as  heretofore  ;  the  courts  of  law 
administer  justice  as  heretofore;  and  the 
officers  of  the  execatiye  are  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Government  without 
molestation.  All  other  business,  too,  is 
proceeding  in  its  ordinary  course. 

^  A  better  means  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  Chartists  than  has  yet 
been  afforded,  was  afforded  by  the  exhibi- 
tion yesterday  on  Kennington  Common. 
The  five  millions  and  a  half  mustered 
10,000,  or,  to  take  the  highest  estimate, 
15,000.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were 
the  Chartists  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  though  we  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  the  fact,  let  it  be  so, — 
Loudon  and  its  neighbourhood  comprise  a 
population  of  two  millions,  giving  five 
hundred  thousand  men  of  military  age. 
Of  these,  then,  but  15,000  at  most— we 
say  but  10,000— are  Chartists  :  I  tii  500 
according  to  our  estimate,  I  in  about  380 
according  to  the  higher  estimate  of  the 
number  on  the  common. 

^*  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  more  pleasing 
side  of  yesterday's  proceedings  ;  and  let 
UB,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledge  the 
true  fountain  of  domestic  peace,  and  of 
every    other   blessing  — '  U5LBS8   thb 


and  gentry  downward,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  society,  to  ^strong-armed 
artisan,  and  the  robust  drayman  or  ooal- 
whipper.  Yes,  the  special  constables  en- 
rolled yesterday  presented  a  body  Ibr 
spirit,  strength,  and  number,  not  to  be 
matched,  out  of  Great  Britein,  oa  the 
£Me  of  the  earth.  How  truly  did  we  say 
a  few  weeks  ago,  thai  every  Sunday 
saw  meekly  knecSing  ia  the  ehnrehes  of 
the  metropolis  a  body  of  mm  that  could 
laugh  to  scorn  the  assault  of  anv  enemyy 
foreign  or  domestic,  that  could  ny  possi- 
bility be  brought  to  confront  them.  These 
men  look  for  spirit,  and  strength,  and 
safety  in  the  right  quarter,  and  VMy  tft^m* 
teltea  yesterday  exhibited  the  proof. 

<'  The  military  preparations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  prudent,  as  providing 
against  the  danger  of  local  success  on  the 
part  of  the  enemies  of  order,  but  it  Is 
plain  that  they  did  not  operate  by  terror^ 
for  a  soldier  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  it  was 
^e  liUle  staff  of  the  special  constahU  that 
quelled  sedition,  and  it  is  right  that  this 
^ould  be  Imown  to  all  our  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  to  domestic  traitors,  as  mroof 
bey<md  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land are  firmly  united  in  dbfbnce  of  tiuor 
oonstitutioa."— (SIraiNlarti,  April  IL 

That  the  Chartists  fhlly  expected  a 
Revolution  to  be  effected  in  London 
that  day  is  decisively  proved  by  their 
condact  in  the  provinces.    At  Glas- 
gow, a  placard  appeared,  headed 
**  Threatened 
"  REVoLunosr  m  London  ;•• 
and  invited  the  people  to  be  ready  to 
come  out  by  thcur  tnonsandd  and  tens 
of  thousands,  the  moment  farther  in- 
telligence was  received.    The  ^'ab- 


LORD  KEKPETH  THE  CITY,  THE  WATCHMAN       SOrpUOn"  Of  thO  ElOCtrfC  TdCgTaDh  Iff 

WAKETH  BUT  IN  VAI5.'    Te  ths  bouaty  of    GovOTimeiit  w«a  a  wd  blow  to 
Divine  Providence  we  owe  it,  that  tiiis     for  it  left  them  at  a  l0S8  hOW  tO 
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'  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  press  their  astonishment  that  the 
moral  guilt  of  the  movement  thus  Chartists,  for  some  reason  they  can- 
happily  defeated  by  the  firmness  of  not  understand,  shrank  from  a  contest 
the  Government  and  the  loyalty  of  with  the  Government,  nnder  dream- 
the  immense  majority  of  the  people,  stances  which  gave   them,   as  they 


Situated  as  the  Continent  now  is — 
with  capital  destroyed  and  credit 
ruined  in  France ;  war  imminent,  and 
commerce  paralysed  in  Germany; 
and  hostilities  actually  raging  in 
Italy,  it  is  evident  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  secure  of  internal  tranquillity, 
may  again,  as  during  the  war,  be- 
come the  workshop  and  emporium  of 
the  world.  Secure  within  her  sea- 
girt shores,  protected  alike  by  her 
fleets,  her  armies,  her  past  renown 
and  present  spirit,  she  has  advantages 
during  such  a  strife  which  no  other 
country  possesses,  provided  she  does 
not  throw  them  away  by  her  own  in- 


think,  every  prospect  of  success.  We 
will  tell  them  the  reason — which  is  not 
the  less  tmc,  that  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  their  vanity :  The 
English  are  major  and  they  are  minor; 
the  English  are  men  and  they  are 
schoolboys.  We,  too,  have  had  cor 
dreams  of  commnnism,  bat  they  were 
brought  forward  by  Jack  Cade  in  the 
days  of  Richard  11. ;  we,  too,  have 
mdulged  in  social  aspurations,  bat  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Fifth-Mon- 
archy Men,  and  they  ended  in  the 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  It  is  very 
well  for  schoolboys  and  jnvenile  aca- 
demicians to  indulge  in  extravagant 


sanity.    But  this  the  proceedings  of    freaks  suited  to  their  years ;  bnt  they 


the  Chartists  and  Repealers  are  pre- 
cisely calculated  to  do.  Had  the 
London  demonstration  turned  out 
successful,  these  prospects  would  have 
been  utterly  ruined,  credit  destroyed 
here  as  it  has  been  in  France,  and  the 
misery  of  the  people  augmented  to 
a  degree  never,  perhaps,  before  wit- 
nessed in  modem  Euroi)e.  Every 
Chartist  meeting,  by  prolonging  the 
period  of  distrust,  by  checking  the 
return  of  confidence,  by  pi*eventiug 
the  outlay  of  capital,  postpones  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  by  a  certain 
period.  As  long  as  they  continue, 
trade  never  can  revive,  industry  must 
continue  to  languish,  poverty  to  in- 
crease, suffering  to  be  prolonged, 
woe  to  be  augmented.  What, 
then,  is  the  guilt  of  those  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  or  to 
gratify  a  senseless  vanity,  prolong  an 
agitation  fraught  with  such  disastrous 
consequences — retain  the  people,  in 
whom  they  profess  to  be  interested, 
steeped  in  such  misery — and  avert, 
when  about  to  set  in,  the  returning 
flood  of  prosperity  to  their  country  ? 
**  The  French  journalists,  in  the  in- 
terest of  revolution,  are  loud  in  their 
condenmation  of  the  apathy,  as  they 
call  it,  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  on  this  occasion,  and  ex- 


do  not  become  bearded  veterans. 
When  England  became  a  man,  she 
put  away  childish  things.  France,  by 
the  spoliations  and  destrnction  of  the 
first  llevolution,  has  lost  the  elements 
of  freedom.  But  Germany  yet  pos- 
sesses them ;  and  if  she  does  not  abase 
her  advantages,  in  two  hundred  years 
she  may  possess  the  mingled  freedom 
and  stability  which  now  constitate  at 
once  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Eng- 
land. It  reqnures  that  time  to  be  m^ 
of  the  craft  of  liberty;  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  freedom  any  more  than 
geometry.  England  has  preceded  other 
nations  by  two  centuries  in  this  glori- 
ous path ;  it  would  ill  snit  tiie  masters 
to  recede,  and  imitate  the  follies  of 
such  as  are  only  becoming  tjrros  in 
the  attempt  to  follow  it.  Those  who 
have  long  ago  reached  the  sammit, 
and  know  with  what  difBicalty  it  was 
attained,  can  afford  to  smile  at  the 
young  aspirants  who  invite  them  to 
descend  and  renew  the  toil  of  the 
ascent.  Those  who  have  spread 
political  power  with  safety  over  a 
million  of  pacific  electors  difmsedover 
a  whole  empire,  hare  no  occasion  to 
imitate  the  example  of  those  who 
would  establish  despotic  power  in  the 
hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  armed 
Janissaries  of  a  single  capitaL 
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How  to  Disarm  the  Chartists, 


[Jnnet 


?redicted  result  of  universal  hostility, 
'he  robbery  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
as  in  a  nation  where  the  authority  of 
law  is  at  an  end,  has  become  general. 
Spoliation  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Nation  is  rising  up  against  nation  — 
people  against  people ;  civil  war  has 
already  broken  out  in  many  parts  of 
France — in  others  it  is  threatened: 
Paris  is  openly  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict :  and  the  reign  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, 2ivn\  fraternity  in  France  is,  to  all 
appearance,  about  to  deluge  the  world 
with  a  stream  of  blood ;  second,  per- 
haps, only  to  that  which  followed  and 
punished  the  first  revolution. 

God  forbid  that  we  sliould  speak 
lightly  of  the  calamities  which  such 
general  warfare  must  bring  in  its 
train.  None  know  them  better,  or 
deplore  them  more  deeply  than  our- 
selves. But  tliey  are  light  in  compa- 
rison of  the  evDs  of  successful  revolu- 
tion. War,  even  in  its  bloodiest 
form,  is  under  some  control  ^  it  is 
conducted  according  to  fixed  usages, 
and  by  men  subject  to  discipline. 
But  revolutions  have  no  customs : 
hapj)ily  they  have  not  been  so  fre- 
quent in  history  as  to  have  induced 
any  consuetudinary  usage.  They  are 
subject  to  no  discipline ;  the  principle 
on  which  they  proceed  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  autliority.  They  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  destruction  of  all  those 
barriers  which  experience  had  erected, 
and  found  necessary  to  restrain  vice's 
banefid  influence.  If  they  bear  any 
resemblance  to  war,  it  is  to  the 
universal  burstof  passion  which  follows 
the  storming  of  a  fortress  or  sack  of 
a  city.  The  murder,  rape,  and  con- 
flagration which  tlien  invariably  en- 
sue, are  but  faint  images  of  the  wide- 
spread ruin  which  never  fails  to  follow 
even  the  least  bloody  successfid  revo- 
lution. The  evils  of  pillage,  massacre, 
or  storm  aflfect  only  the  immediate 
sufferers  under  the  soldiers'  violence : 
even  the  dread  of  plunder  by  a  victo- 
rious host  extends  only  as  far  as  the 
arm  of  the  marauder  can  reach.  But 
the  shock  to  credit,  the  destruction  of 
capital,  the  wasting  of  industry  by  a 
successful  revolution,  are  confined  to  no 
such  limits ;  it  devastates  like  a  con- 
flagration every  thing  within  its  reach, 
and  spreads  its  baneful  influence  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  civilised 
world.    There  are  few  operatives  in 


Britain  who  are  not  suffering  at  thur 
moment  under  the  effects  of  the 
French  revolution.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  war  which,  in  two  months,  de- 
stroyed two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  a 
nation,  and  subjected  thirty -four 
millions  of  men  to  the  despotism  </ 
two  hundred  thousand  armed  janizaries 
in  the  capital,  as  the  recent  revola- 
tion  has  done  in  France  ? 

Delivered  by  the  firmness  of  our 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people — by  the  wisdom  which  cen- 
turies of  freedom  has  diffused,  and  ths 
habits  which  wide- spread  and  long- 
continued  prosperity  have  rendered 
general — from  the  immediate  dangeis 
of  a  similar  convulsion,  it  well  becomes 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  breathing 
time  thus  afforded,  to  conidder  how 
we  may  lessen  the  danger  in  fatnm 
times,  and  remove  those  canses  which 
rendered  it  serious  in  the  crisis  thnmdi 
which  we  have  passed.  It  is  m 
vain  to  conceal  that  the  danger  was 
very  great.  For  the  first  Ume  for  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  Bevdotini 
walked  our  streets;  a  laige  portioa 
of  our  manufacturing  popolaiioB 
looked  only  for  the  telegraph  ftom 
London  on  the  lOUi  April  to  oom- 
mence  the  work  of  insnrrection.  That 
such  insane  attempts  would  have 
been  defeated  is  indeed  certain ;  bol 
what  unutterable  misery  to  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  them,  and  the 
whole  industrious  popnlation  in  the 
realm,  awaited  the  successfol  issue  of 
treason,  even  for  a  brief  period,  and 
in  a  single  city  ?  If  Glasgow  had  beet 
three  days  in  the  hands  of  the  meh 
after  the  6th  March ;  if  a  portion  e^ea 
of  London  had  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chartists  on  the  nwt 
of  the  10th  April ;  if  Dulriin  had  be- 
come the  theatre  of  a  second  rebellioB 
on  the  17th  March,  and  SaekviHB 
Street  had  witnessed  the  throvii^  d 
rockets  and  storming  of  banicadea,  M 
Elboeuf  and  Rouen  hfiye  lately  dQB6| 
who  can  estimate  the  lahook  whkk 
would  have  been  given  to  Indoitiy* 
the  ruin  to  capital,  the  deatrnctiett  ■ 
employment,  that  must  inevitsb^ 
have  ensued  thronghont  the  empoiT 
It  would  not  have  been — as  waaaaldrf 
the  failure  of  the  potaU  ii  in  Irolsaj^ 
a  famine  of  the  thirti  mth,  with  tki 
po])ulation  of  the  ninety  lenth  eeatoiTi 
it  would  have  been  the  boneiB  of  tf> 
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Jacqnerie,  decimating  the  myriads  of 
mocient  Babylon. 

Tiie  democratic  party  thronghont 
{he  empire  have  a  very  simple  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  we  have  saffered 
and  those  we  have  escaped.  They 
My,  ^^  Extend  the  suffrage.^'  It  has 
already  become  evident  that  it  is  to 
this  point  that  all  their  efforts  will  be 
directed,  and  in  a  way  more  likely 
in  the  end  to  be  snccessful  than  by  the 
coarse  weapons,  false  declamation,  and 
monster  meetings  of  the  Chartists. 
Already  an  ^^  Extension  of  the  Suffrage 
Leagae"  has  been  formed  in  Man- 
diester  with  Mr  Cobden  at  its  head ; 
and  its  ramifications  and  efforts  maybe 
seen  in  simultaneons  meetings  called 
on  the  snbject  in  Glasgow,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  other 
manufacturing  towns.  There  is  the 
more  reason  to  apprehend  seriona 
conseqaences  from  snch  a  league  from 
the  habit  which  government,  following 
Sir  R.  Feel's  example,  has  got  into 
of  late  years  of  yielding  to  any  clamonr 
soever,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  loud 
and  lasting.  There  is  reason  to  fear, 
from  some  ominous  hints  that  have 
l)een  dropped  in  several  influential 
Journals,  particularly  the  7\me«,  that 
it  may  be  in  the  contemplation  of 
government,  by  some  concession  in 
regard  to  the  national  representation, 
to  allay,  as  they  conceive,  the  discon- 
tent which  has  fostered  Chartism  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  es- 
tablish the  legislature  in  a  way  more 
adapted  *''•  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people." 
It  becomes  of  the  last  importance, 
therefore,  to  consider  what  it  is  of 
which  the  Chartists  and  discontented 
operatives  really  complain ;  what  are 
the  evils  which  have  rendered  their 
discontent  general  and  alarming  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  and  what  effect 
an  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
have  on  the  actual,  and,  we  fear, 
deep-rooted  seats  of  evil,  which  at 
present  disturb  the  tranquillity  and 
interrupt  the  industry,  and  may,  in 
the  end,  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
British  empire. 

The  grand  practical  object  of  com- 
plaint, on  the  part  of  the  working 


classes  at  present,  is  want  ofempfoy- 
ment.  This  is  so  general,  at  least  in  the 
manufoctnring  districts,  tiiat  it  may 
be  regarded  as  all  but  univenal  in  those 
who  depend  on  the  chief  branches  of 
paid  industry.  Statistical  facts  of 
unquestionable  accuracy  demonstrate 
that  this  complaint  is  too  well-founded, 
and  in  no  situations  more  so  than  in 
the  chief  marts  of  our  manufacturing 
industry.  The  weekly  returns,  made 
with  so  much  accuracy  by  the  police  in 
Manchester,  have  exhibited  an  aye- 
rage,  for  the  last  six  months,  of  al)but 
9000  operatives  out  of  6mplo3rmen  t,  and 
1 1,000  working  at  short  thne ;  *  which, 
supposing  there  are  only  two  persons 
on  an  average  dependent  on  each, 
will  imply  above  27,000  persons  out 
of  employment,  and  80,000  working 
short  time.  At  Glasgow,  matters  are 
still  worse.  From  inq^esmadeby  the 
magistrates  of  that  city,  at  the  prin- 
cipal manufacturing  establishments, 
with  a  view  to  furnish  with  informa- 
tion the  deputation  whidi  was  sent  up 
to  endeavour  to  procure  some  aid 
from  government  to  restore  cnredit  and 
relieve  the  unemployed,  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  in  that  city  above 
11,000  persons  out  of  raiployment, 
and  7000  working  on  short  time,  and 
14,000  railway  labourers  on  the  rail- 
ways connected  with  that  city,  who 
have  been  dismissed.  TaJdng  the 
ascertained  and  known  unemployed 
at  25,000,  and  their  dependents  at 
2  each,  which  is  below  the  average 
of  2^,  it  is  certain  there  are  75,000 
unemployed  persons  in  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity.  And  if  the  unascertained  poor, 
casual  labourers,  and  Irish  are  taken 
into  account,  it  is  much  within  the 
mark  to  say,  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred THOUSAND  PERSONS  IN  GLAS- 
GOW AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OUT 

OF  EMPLOYMENT,  besidcs  st  Isast 
twenty  thousand  working  short  time ! 
So  great  and  lamentable  a  prostration 
of  industry  is  probably  unparalleled  in 
Great  Britain. 

What  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
worthy  of  observation  in  this  deplor- 
able prospect,  is  the  tmwersoMty  of 
the  depression.  It  is  not  confined 
to  one  branch  of  industry,   or  one 


*  lu  the  week  endiaj^  April  29,  1848,  the  workers  in  Maneheater  stood  thus,— 
Full  time,  24,756.        Short  time.  10.630.        Unemployed,  9,808. 

T^m€9j  M09  4, 1848. 
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emploTment ;  it  spreads  alike  over  all 
the  urban  population  in  the  empire. 
Doubtless  it  is  more  severely  felt  in 
the  mannfactaring  districts  than  else- 
where, from  the  entire  deaendence  of 
indnstry  in  commercial  localities  on 
credit,  and  the  fearful  sensitiveness 
with  which  any  shock  to  the  monetary 
system  is  felt  throughout  the  remotest 
ramifications  of  the  mercantile  world. 
But  distress,  more  or  less,  in  towns  at 
least,  is  now  universal.  In  Edinburgh 
the  unemployed  are  increasing  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
in  the  better  class  of  citizens.  In 
Dublin,  between  general  distress  and 
repeal  agitation,  business  is  entirely 
at  a  stand ;  rents  cannot  be  recovered, 
sales  have  ended ;  and  the  universal 
prostration  resembles  nothing  known 
in  recent  times  but  the  still  more 
general  and  poignant  distress  which 
in  Paris  has  followed  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionists.  London  has  suf- 
fered, as  yet,  much  less  than  any  other 
part  of  the  empire  from  the  general 
depression,  because  it  is  the  seat  of 
all  the  realised  wealth  and  durable 
fortune  of  the  empire :  it  is  the  place 
where  money  is  spent,  fully  more  than 
where  it  is  made.  But  even  in  London, 
distress,  wide-spread  and  serious,  is 
beginning  to  be  felt:  the  diminished 
expenditure  of  the  West  End  is  loudly . 
com]))aincd  of,  and  the  incessant  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manufactures  is 
a  standing  subject  of  irritation  to  the 
operative  classes.  The  revenue  is 
collected  slowly  and  with  difficulty ; 
and  its  diminished  amount,  showing 
a  falling  off  of  above  two  millions  a- 
year,  demonstrates  that  the  perma- 
nent sources  of  our  strength  have  at 
length  come  to  be  affected. 

It  is  extremely  remarkable,  too — 
and  to  this  point  we  in  an  especial 
manner  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers — that  the  distress  id  felt  much 
more  strongly  in  the  commercial  than 
the  affricultural  classes.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  increased  weight  of 
poor-rates,  owing  to  the  manufactur- 
ing distress,  the  multitude  of  railway 
labourers  thrown  idle  by  the  stoppage 
of  their  linos,  and  the  number  of  land- 
holders who  have  had  their  finances 
crippled  by  the  universal  fall  of  rail- 
way and  other  shares,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  would  now  bo 
any  agricultural  distress  in  the  empire 


at  all.  Where  it  exists,  it  is  entire^ 
the  reflexion  or  re-echo,  as  it  were,  of 
commercial  ruin.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  that  the  only  serions  and 
real  disaster  which  has  affected  the 
country  since  the  depression  began, 
has  been  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  1846,  which  of  coarse  blasted, 
in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
the  labours  of  the  cultivatore  only ; 
and  that  the  distress  now  ftdt  as  so 
poignant  has  been  continued  only, 
not  created,  by  the  French  and  German 
revolutions.  Down  to  Febmaiy  last* 
no  class  had  suffered  by  real  external 
calamity  but  the  farmers:  and  yet 
the  distress  which  has  become  so 
extreme,  has  arisen  not  among  them, 
but  among  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. This,  too,  has  occurred  at 
a  time  when  a  great  change  has  been 
made  for  the  interest,  and  at  the  de- 
sire, of  the  commercial  classes,  in  our 
foreign  mercantile  policy, — ^when  free 
trade  has  been  intreduced,  to  cheapen 
bread,  lessen  the  cost  of  productfon, 
and  facilitate  exchanges;  and  when 
the  ruin  which  was  anticipated  from 
the  measure  was  not  to  the  com- 
mercial but  the  landed  interest.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dreum- 
stances  in  our  present  condition,  and 
one  on  which  it  most  behoves  both  our 
legislators,  and  all  interested  in  their 
country's  welfare,  to  ponder. 

While  this  deplorable  prostration  of 
the  interests  of  industry  in  all  its  ma- 
nufacturing branches  has  taken  place, 
no  corresponding  general  dedine  m 
prices  has  occurred.  The  producer 
has  in  too  many  cases  been  mined, 
but  the  consumers  have  not  as  yet 
at  least  been  benefited.  In  some 
branches  of  manufacture,  indeed,  a 
most  frightful  depreciation  of  valne 
has  taken  place.  Silks,  mnslins,  and 
ladies'  dresses  are  now  selling  f^half 
of  what  they  wore  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  But  that  is  the  effect  of  the 
French  revolution,  which  has  thrown 
such  an  immense  quantity  of  articles 
of  this  description  into  the  British 
market,  and  of  the  unparalleled  num- 
ber of  failures  amongst  ourselves, 
which  have  forced  such  prodigious 
masses  of  stock,  belonging  to  se- 
questered estates,  to  sfie.  These 
bankruptcies,  and  the  ruinous  con- 
traction of  the  currency  which  hss 
occasioned  them,   afibrd  too   satis- 
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fiictory  an   esplanatiou   of  the   de-  langaUhing  ia  Manchester,  a  third 

pressed  prices  in  most  of  the  staple  totteringia  Giosgotv;  andthedinunu- 

articics  of  British  manufacture,     but  tioa  of  home  prodaction  keeping  pace 

in  those  artictea   wliich  are  not  so  with  the  increase  of  foreign  anpplj, 

dependent    on    the    maintenance    of  prices  renfttn  what  they  were— do- 

comuiercial  credit,  and  in  which  the  niestic  is  aoperseded  by  foreign  indns- 

good  effects  of  frae-trade  migtit  have  trj ;  and  we  aball  have  the  satisfaction 

been  expected  to  appear,  unmitigated  of  finding  that  we  have  ruined  many 

bj  its  attendant  disasters,  no  diminu-  staple  branches  of  our  osra  manufac- 

tion  of  price  is  perceptible.  tiire  withont  benefiting  any  class  of 

The  last  harvest  was  so  fine,  that  a  onr  people, 
public  thanksgiving  was  offered  for  the  It  must  be  evident  to  every  rational 
blessing ;  and  it  came  on  the  back  of  observer  that  this  extraordinary  and 
the  importation  of  £31,000,000  worth  nniversal  depression  must  have  been 
of  foreign  grain,  or  above  12,000,000  o\ving  to  some  cause  wilhiu  fAe  coritrol 
quarters  in  the  preceding  Qfteen  of  the  government  of  lliit  countty,  and 
months  ;  but  the  price  of  wheat  is  still  that  neither  external  calamitiea,  nor 
61s.  a  quarter,  and  that  of  oats  and  the  Inclemencies  of  natnrc  have  bad 
barley  yet  higher  in  proportion.  Oxen  any  material  share  in  producing  it. 
and  sheep,  aa  well  as  all  binds  of  pro-  Withiu  tlie  sbort  period  of  thi'ce 
visions,  liavebeenimporledtoanenor-  years  not  only  was  there  no  deficiency 
mous  extent  dnriag  last  year ;'  so  of  employment  in  any  part  of  the 
great,  indeed,  as  to  make  (he  able  empire,  but  labonr  bore  a  high,  in 
writers  in  the  Times  apprehend  that  general  an  extravagantly  high  price 
they  had  drained  away  the  whole  car-  in  every  part  of  t!ie  empire.  Sir  K. 
rencyof  thecDuotry  inexchange;  but  Peel  in  an  especial  mauuer  dwelt  on 
butcher  meat  is  sliU  7d.  a  pound,  this  general  flood  of  prosperity  which 
The  West  Indies  are  irrecoverably  bad  set  in  upon  the  country  in  spring 
and  finally  ruined,  but  we  are  paying  1815,  and  ascribed  it,  and  the  dimi- 
6d.  and  6J.  a  pound  for  our  slave-  nuUon  of  crime  with  which  it  was 
grown  Cubaand  Brazil  sngar.  The  accompanied, to  themeasuresforlibe- 
£a/iAer's  Cireulitr  of  May  2,  1818,  rating  commerce  from  fiscal  restrunt, 
asks  whether  there  was  over  heard  of  which  he  had  introduced  on  bia  first 
before  a  monetary  crisis  which  '■•  had  coming  into  power.  Since  that  time 
ianteil  u,  t/earf"  but  no  man,  during  no  external  disaster  or  warfare  has 
that  year  of  fine  harvest,  gencr^  arisen,  till  the  French  Ecvolution 
peace,  and  nniversal  salfuring,  has  broke  out  in  February  laat,  to  account 
found  that  his  household  expenses  for  the  stoppage  of  employment,  or 
Lave  experienced  the  least  diminution  the  general  misciy  into  which  the 
from  what  they  were  during  the  previ-  lower  claaaes  have  fallen.  Wo  were 
ous  years  of  protected  industry,  wide-  at  peace  with  all  the  world :  our  ex- 
spread  contentment,  and  nnbroken  portsin  theyear  1315  hadreached  the 
|>ro3perity.  Free-trade  is  evidently  unprecedented  araonut,  including  the 
driving  some  of  the  staple  branchesof  colonial  productions,  of  £160,000, 000  it 
British  industry  out  of  (he  field ;  one  and  railways,  penetrating  the  country 
isexpiringintbeWest  Indies,anather  in  all  directions, gave  aa  extraordi- 
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naiy  de^p'ee  of  employment  to  the 
working  classes.  In  autumn  1846, 
it  is  trne,  Ireland  and  the  AVest 
Highlands  of  Scotland  were  visited 
by  a  failure,  amounting  in  iftauy  places 
to  a  total  ruin,  of  the  ]:>otato  crop, 
which  i.s  said  to  have  destroyed  agri- 
cultural produce  to  the  amount  of 
£\i^>,()0(),<XM)  sterling.  But  though 
thin  great  defalcation  was  the  source 
of  cxtnjine  di-stressto  the  cultivators 
who  suH'ercd  by  it,  and  to  a  certain 
d(;gr(;e  diminished  the  general  sup- 
plies of  the  empire,  yet  it  could 
not  be  considered  as  the  cause, 
by  itself,  of  the  wide-spread  ruin 
which  has  since  overtaken  every  in- 
terest in  the  empire.  The  agricultural 
productions  of  Great  Britain  are 
estimated  by  statistical  writers  at 
above  £:J<XJ,600,WXJ  sterling  annually, 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mining 
certainly  exceed  .£2(X),0(K),<XK).*  What 
is  a  failure  of  £15,000,U(J()  of  pota- 
toes in  such  a  mass  ?  Such  as  it  was, 
the  gap  was  more  than  supplied  by 
the  ini|>ortation,  in  a  year  after  it 
occurred,  of  £31,(XX),(X)<>,  or  double 
the  amount  in  value,  of  foreign  grain. 
The  harvest  of  IH47  was  so  fine  that 
a  H'ilemn  thanksgiving  was,  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  nation, 
offered  to  Almighty  God  for  its  bless- 
ings. Prices  have  since  been  not 
excessive,  wheat  being  at  an  average 
about  51s.  a  quarter  —  yet  still,  in 
May  1848,  wo  are  in  universal  dis- 
tress ;  and  the  want  of  employment 
is  Mi  much  more  strongly  by  the 
manufacturing  classes),  who  have  been 
aifectcd  by  no  disaster  whatever,  than 
the  agricultural,  who  have  suffered  one 
whicli  has  now  passed  away. 

Wliile  these  are  the  social  evils 
which  the  working  classes  every  where 
experience,  and  which  have  alone 
rendered  the  Chartist  movement  gene- 
ral or  serious  in  the  country,  the  great 
complaint,  in  a  political  point,  which 
they  every  where  make  is,  that  the 


legislature  and  the  goremmenfe  are 
alike  indifferent  to  their  refwesente- 
tions ;  that  they  turn  a  d^  ear  to 
their  complainta,  show  themaelyes 
insensible  to  their  tales  of  woe,  and 
refuse  even  to  j^ve  that  moderaie 
relief  to  them  which  is  eaailj  witiik 
their  power,  which  a  paternal  gOYen- 
ment  is  bound  to  extend  to  ita  dis- 
tressed subjects,  and  which,  in  fonner 
days,  under  Tory  adminlatrationfl, 
was  never  withheld  from  the  peofde, 
when  suffering  nnder  dlapenaationa 
not  approaching  to  the  preamt  in  dn* 
ration  or  intensity.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  feeling  now  universal  in  the 
commercial  and  mannfactnring  dis- 
tricts, we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a 
journal  conducted  with  moch  aUIii^, 
the  Daily  Mail  of  Glasgow. 

'*  The  honsehold  safGrage  moTement  ori- 
ginates in  a  deep-seated  eonvictioa  that 
the  present  legislature  works  ill.  There 
are  praetical  measures  offered  fbr  its  ac- 
ceptance, which  it  rejects ;  and  yet  the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  in  their  fkTeor. 
Means  of  employing  the  idle  are  snggeated; 
but  by  the  govemment  and  by  the  pariia- 
ment  they  are  heedlessl  j  negleotod.  Seae 
crotchet  in  political  economy  it  intio* 
duced  into  a  plain  matter  of  acoouoting ; 
and  meanwhile  the  people  starrer  becaoae 
their  sustenance,  in  the  way  propoeed,  is 
InconsiHtent  with  something  that  some- 
body has  written  in  a  book.  Then  is  aa 
obvious  insufficiency  of  food,  of  empky- 
mcnt,  and  of  investment  in  the  eoimtry) 
while  land  languishes  fbr  lack  of  tillage ; 
and  when  the  plain  remedy  for  these 
great  deficiencies  is  pressed^  tbete  arins 
the  ghost  of  long-past  folly,  waTing  its 
parchment  before  the  legialatnre,  aad  se 
the  living  are  starved,  in  strict  aecordsaee 
not  with  the  meaning  but  with  the  mis- 
take of  the  dead.  Free-trade  is  pro* 
claimed  to  be  the  rule  of  oor  politicsl 
practice  by  the  same  men  who  enaet  and 
maintain  laws  to  fetter  and  redooe  the 
circulation  of  the  country,  which  is  the 
life  of  its  trade.  We  hear  of  free-trade 
with  foreign  countries,  in  which  duties 
equal  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per 


*   Vizi- 


Agricultural  Produce. 


BfjuufiwtarM  and  MiMiL 
1846b 


1 0,1 35,000  arable  acres  at  £7  each,  .        .  £133.945,000 

L7,000,000  grass  and  meadow,  at  £6  each,     162,000,000    Experts,       .    51,000,000 

l.OjOOO^OOO  waste,        ....  5,000,000    Home  market,  1 83,000,000 


Total,     . 
— roRTER's  Progresi  of  the  Nation,  i.  177. 
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cent  are  charged  upon  our  products, 
mlthough  the  existence  of  freedom  of 
trade  under  these  circumstances  is  abso- 
intely  impossible. 

^  The  nation  holds  colonies  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  purchased  and  main- 
tained at  a  costly  rate,  embracing  every 
characteristic  of  soil  and  climate  on  the 
earth,  competent  to  provide  homes  and 
sustenance  for  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  the  legislature 
voluntarily  casts  away  all  interest  to  be 
derived  from  their  progress,  except  its 
cost.  The  national  affairs  are  managed 
en  some  kind  of  rule  altogether  different 
from  any  thing  that  a  prudent  man  would 
adopt  in  the  guidance  of  his  private 
business  ;  and  so  employment  becomes 
scarce,  and  food  dear  together  ;  while 
the  natural  and  necessary  results  are, 
popular  irritation,  and  a  desire  for  change, 
which  have  led  to  the  associations  for 
extending  the  suffrage,  now  general 
throughout  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire." —Glasgow  Daily  Mail,  May  2, 
1848. 

There  is  too  much  foundation,  all 
must  admit,  for  these  complaints. 
On  occasion  of  the  dreadful  mone- 
tary crisis  of  October  1847,  when 
ministers  were  compelled  to  break 
through  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
nearly  all  railway  labour  and  mer- 
cantile industry  in  the  country  was 
suspended  from  the  impossibility 
of  tiiiding  funds  to  carry  them 
on,  the  government  were  besieged 
with  the  most  earnest  memorials 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce  in 
nearly  all  the  commercial  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  London,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Edinburgh,  pointinfj  out  the  ruinous 
effbctsof  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of 
1844 ;  but  still  they  did  nothing. 
They  contented  themselves  with  ap- 
pointing a  committee,  in  which  the 


buUionistB  were  understood  to  hare 
the  majority,  in  parliament,  which, 
after  sitting  long,  and  examining  a 
host  of  witnesses,  and  burying  the 
question  under  heaps  of  blue  fblios, 
will  probably  end  by  reporting  a  year 
hence  in  favour  of  the  present  system. 
The  most  vigorous  remonstrances 
have  been  made  by  the  samcf  com- 
mercial bodies  against  the  threatened 
abrogation  of  the  Navigation  Laws;  but 
that  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
shaken  the  avowed  determination  of 
government,  to  carry  the  principle  of 
ft*ee-trade  without  limitation  into  that 
vital  branch  of  our  national  indnstiy. 
The  West  India  interest  demon- 
strated in  a  manner  '*  htce  meneUdna 
clarius,*^  that  the  equalisation  of  the 
duties  of  foreign  slave-grown  to  home 
free-labonr-ralsed  sugar,  would  prove 
utter  ruin  to  our  West  India  colonies, 
and  reinstate  in  fHghtful  activity  the 
infernal  traffic  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
this  did  not  produce  Uie  slightest 
impression  on  government,  and  theji' 
without  hesitation  consigned  these 
noble  colonies  to  destruction,  and 
restored  the  slave-trade  throughout 
the  globe,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  the  dogmas  of  free-trade,  or  raise 
sugar  a  penny  a-ponnd.*  All  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  have  sent 
deputations  or  memorials  to  govern* 
ment,  beseeching  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  a  grant  of  excheqder  bUls,  or 
the  aid  of  treasury  credit  in  some  way, 
to  set  agoing  the  unfinished  lines  of 
railways,  and  enable  them  to  find  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  for  the  un- 
employed; but  they  have  every  where 
met  with  a  decided  refhsal.  We  must 
have  iVee-trade  in  every  thing,  in 
pauperism,  typhus  fever,  and  insur- 
rection, as  well  as  in  com,  cotton,  or 
sngar.    Laissezfaire  is  the  universal 


*  One  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  houses  in  Glasgow  in  the  West  India  trade 
has  just  fulled  for  £400,000,  and  in  their  circular  announcing  the  Buspeniion  of 
their  payments  they  observe  :  — 

**  Fur  upwards  of  half  a  century  we  hare  steadily  fbllowed  our  hasiness  of  West 
India  merchants,  never  engaging  in  speculations  of  any  kind.  Our  asset*  ohieflj 
consist  of  sngar  estates  in  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  These  estates  are  in  excellent 
condition,  capable  of  making  large  crops  ;  but  they  haTe  besn  rendered  worse  thsm 
unprofitable  and  of  no  value  by  act$  of  Parliament — the  worst  ofwhiehbeing  tksBtufSM^ 
duty  Act  of  1846 — whereby  slave-made  sugar  was  admitted  to  oonsampCien  in  this 
country,  on  terms  which  the  British  colonies  are  altogether  uaprepared  to  oompeta 
with.     We  are,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servants.  Eooleb,  BuaNLET,  &  O*^ 

This  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  honestly  and  manf^y  spoken.    ' 
gentlemen  have  been  as  completely  spoliatedby  Act  of  Parliament  aa  were  the  •!»« 
of  the  French  emigrants  by  the  Convention. 
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system :  all  government  has  to  do  is  to  blockade,  and  the  American  Noa- 
hindcr  the  competitors  coming  to  intercourse  Act ;  bat  govenmMnt 
blows.  Every  thing  must  find  its  again  interposed  with  an  iasna  (tf 
level,  though  that  level  to  one-half  of  exchequer  bills,  and  confidenoe  was 
the  community  is  the  bottom  of  the  restored,  and  with  it  indastiy  and 
cellar.  One  thing  only  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  is  gold;  one  class 
only  is  to  be  saved  from  competi- 
tion, and  that  class  is  the  great  capi- 
talists. 

This  obstinate  resistance  of  govern- 
ment to  the  wishes,  and  declared  in  • 
sensibility  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  the  country,  is  the  more  remark- 
able that  it  exhibits  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  paternal  spirit  by 
which  government  was  formerly 
actuated.  Suffering,  never  indeed 
approaching  in  extent  and  intensity 
to  that  which  now  afflicts  the  nation, 
but  still  sufficiently  distressing,  has 
been  often  experienced  in  former 
times ;  but  on  none  of  these  did  the 
government  hesitate  to  come  foi'ward 
with  a  large  grant,  founded  on  the 
public  credit,  to  alleviate  the  general 
calamity,  and  always  with  the  very 
best  effects.  In  1793,  in  consequence 
of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and 
the  general  hoarding  which  took  place 
in  France  during  the  terrors  of  the 
Revolution,  a  great  export  of  gold 
from  the  British  islands  to  the  Con- 
tinent took  place ;  but  Mr  Pitt  at 


commerce  revived. 
In  1826  very  great  depreaaion  existed 
in  all  branches  of  indostiy,  in  ocmse- 
quence  of  the  dreadfal  monetary  crii^ 
of  December  1825 ;  bat  govemmeot 
stopped  the  crash,  as  Lord  Adiborton 
has  told  us,  by  issuing  £2,000,000  oC 
old  and  forgotten  notes  troxa  tiie  Bank 
of  England,  and  then  aUeriated  the 
distress  by  a  copious  issue  of  exche- 
quer bills  to  aid  the  commercial  inte- 
rest, which  soon  brought  the  natkn 
out  of  its  difficulties.  Bntunce  the 
government  has  been  popalariaed  by 
the  revolution  of  1832,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done.  The  long-pro- 
tracted distress  from  1838  to  1841, 
and  the  dreadful  suffering  of  1847-8^ 
have  been  alike  unable  to  extort  fsa 
British  suffering  one  farthins  In  aid  of 
the  national  industry  firom  toe  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchcqner.  The  nrinciple 
laissez  faire  has  prevailed  auke  oyer 
the  strongest  clauns  of  justice  and  the 
most  piteous  tales  of  sofibring.  Gov- 
ernment seems  resolved  that  the  na- 
tion shall  drain  the  lees  of  finee-trade 
to  the  dregs,  and  taste  it  in  all  its 
bitterness.    It  is  no  consolation  to  snf- 


once  came  forward  with  a  grant  of    fering  British  industry  to    seo  that 


£6,000,000  to  aid  the  commercial  in- 
terest ;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  well- 
timed  advance  restore  credit,  that  a 
small  part  only  of  this  large  sum  was 
taken  up,  and  very  little  of  it  was  lost 
to  the  nation.  In  February  1797,  a 
similar  cause  produced  that  great  run 
on  the  bank  which  brought  that  estab- 
lishment to  the  verge  of  ruin ;  but 
the  same  minister  instantly  introduced 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
which  at  once  restored  credit,  revived 
industry,  and  carried  the  nation  in  a 
triumphant  manner  through  all  the 
dangers  and  crises  of  the  war.  In 
1799  and  1800,  two  successive  bad 
harvests  brought  the  nation  to  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  but  government 
interposed  by  various  sumptuary 
laws  regarding  food,  stopped  distilla- 
tion from  grain,  and  themselves  im- 
ported immense  quantities  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  use  of  the  people.  In 
1811,  a  similar  calamity  ensued  from 
the  effects  of  Napoleon's  continental 


£10,000,000  was  in  one  year  voted  to 
suffering  Irish  idleness,  andje20,00^000 
in  another  to  the  grand  step  In  west 
Indian  ruin.  The  people  see  that  liie 
first  was  yielded  to  terror,  the  last  to 
fanaticism  ;  and  the  melancholy  con- 
viction has  forced  itself  on  every  mind 
that  government  now  yield  to  no- 
thing but  the  strongest  pressure  from 
without  ;  and  that  the  doors  of  the 
Treasury  will  be  opened  only  to  the 
fierce  demand  of  threatened  high  trea- 
son, or  the  reverberated  echoes  of 
wide-spread  delusion. 

Ministers  were  aware  of  all  tiiis  f 
and  they  knew  also  that,  on  tlie  first 
declaration  of  war  with  France  or  any 
foreign  power,  they  would  at  once 
raise  a  loan  or  issue  exchequer  bills 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  £20,000,000 
sterling.  Here  is  an  enemy  worse 
than  the  French,  or  the  French  and 
the  Repealers  united — want,  ftvar, 
famine,  disaffection,  despair,  actnallly 
within  our  bosom,  and  oonsnming  the 
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very  vitals  of  the  state  I  A  word  from     dging,  to  discredit  our  system 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Esc  hcq'ier  would  If  you  wonid  follow  uiy  advice^  ra- 
nt once  arrest  the  miaerj-,  4is|)el  the  plied  I,  '  we  would  change  oar  fiystem 
sedition,  restore  bread  to  niUlions,  of  practice.'  '  I  voold  willingly,'  rc- 
revive  loyalty  in  a  wasted  and  perish-  plied  he,  '  raake  the  trial,  if  it  led  to 
ing  stale*  Vfitj,  then,  is  it  not  in-  no  other  consequences  than  those  you 
staotlydone?  why  does  not  govern-  hare  mentioned;  butt  have  published 
luent  eagerly  seize  so  glorioas  an  a  book  in  which  I  extol  the  frequent 
opportunity  of  healing  the  wounds  of  use  of  the  lancet  and  hot  water;  do 
the  snlTeriug  people,  and  estiugnish-  you  wish  me  to  deay  my  own  worhf 
ing,  hy  deeds  ofbeneRccuce,  the  demons  '  Oh  I  you  are  right,'  replied  I,  'yon 
of  discord  and  disaffection  in  tiie  must  never  tlanh  of  giving  such  a  Iri- 
realm?  Because  it  would  interfere  umph  to  your  enemkt :  tliey  idouM  saij 
with  Ti  principle;  it  woiUd  inlorcept  you  have  at  length  confessed  your  error; 
the  free  employment  of  wealth;  it  that  would  ruia  your  r mutation:  perish 
might  alarm  capitalists,  lower  the  rather  tiit  tiobleise,  the  dergy,  and  the 
value  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  for  a  people.  Let  ns  go  on  ae  we  have 
week  or  two  depress  the  funds  a-lialf,  begun.'  We  continued  accordingly 
or  perhaps  one  per  cent.  It  would  be  our  system,  and  went  on  with  such 
a  snbstantial  extension  of  Hie  currency^  expedition,  that  iu  six  weeks  wo  had 
and  that  would  imply  an  avowal  that  occasioned  as  many  funerals  as  the 
it  had  formerly  been  unduly  con-  siege  of  Troy."f 
tracted  ;  it  might  be  quoted  against  We  speak  advisedly,  and  after  a 
mtnistera  as  a  tardy  and  reluctant  ad-  full  Dbser^'ation  of  its  effects,  when 
mission  of  the  error  of  their  former  we  say,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
monetary  policy  in  the  parliamentary  unhappy  persona  who,  within  the  last 
committee,  or  in  the  House  of  Com-  year,  have  l)een  sent  into  the  GsEette, 
nions !  It  is  for  such  wretched  consi-  owe  their  ruin  as  completely  and  ex- 
dci-ations  as  these  that  relief  is  re-  clusively  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
fused,  and  want,  wretchedness,  and  meat,  as  Dr  Sangrado's  patients  did 
treason  prolonged  throughout  the  their  death  to  the  copious  bleedings 
kingdom.  Were  the  subject  not  so  and  warm  water  draughts  which  be 
serious,  and  even  terrible  iu  all  its  prescribed  to  them.  Only  think 
bearings,  their  conduct  would  remind  what  onr  rulers  iiave  done,  and  then 
ns  of  tho  well-known  reasons  assigned  say  whether  nny  save  colossal  private 
by  Dr  Sangrado  to  Gil  Bias,  for  con-  fortones,  engaged  in  mercantile  ad- 
tiuoing,  lo  the  evident  destruction  of  ventures,  could  witbstaud  the  effects 
his  patients,  the  system  of  hot  water  of  their  measures, 
and  bleeding.  I.  The  government,  in  the  first 
"'Sir,'  said  lone  evening  to  Dr  place,  by  the  bill  of  1819,  compelled 
Sangrado,  '  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  lis  notes 
that  I  exactly  follow  out  your  method,  in  gold;  by  the  act  of  182C  prohibited 
neverlhelessall  my  patiehtsslipout  of  the  issuing  of  any  notes  below  five 
my  iinnds  to  the  other  world:  one  pounds;  and  by  the  act  of  18i4  in 
would  think  they  take  a  pleasure  in  England,  and  1845  in  Scotland  and 

•  The  inquost  eet  on  foot  bj  tho  magiEtratea  of  Glisgow  in  support  of  th*ir  depu- 
tation, ahoweil  tliat  lii  railway  coinpaaics  alana  couDtcted  with  that  city  contil,  if 
Billed  bj  gOTSniment,  eioploy/or  a  gmr  workmen  as  followa  ; — 

Caledoniaa  Railnaj  Company  conld  employ  .            .            14,(100  men 

Norlh  British                do.                do.  .             .             .                S,5U0     „ 
Scottish  Central,  and  Scottish  Midland  Junction    do.        do.        3,!iW    „ 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow               do.  do,                .            3,500    . 

Barrhead  and  Neilaton  Direct      do.  do.                .               StiO    „ 

Glasgow  and  Ayr,  and  Dumfriea  and  Carlisle,        da.        do.      10,000    „ 

19,000 
Embracing,  with  their  dependants,  i 
uthere  indirectly  benefited, 
t  Gil  Bias,  lib.  2,  e.  5. 
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Ireland,  restricted  the  notes  issuable 
on  securities,  in  the  whole  empire,  to 
£32,000,000,  declaring  that,  for  every 
note  beyond  that  limit  issued  by  any 
bank,  sovereigns  to  an  equal  amount 
must  be  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
issuer.  In  a  word,  they  made  the 
whole  circulation  beyond  £32,000,000 
a  metallic  currency.  At  the  same 
time,  they  provided  that,  for  every 
five  sovereigns  beyond  a  certain  limit 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
a  five-pound  note  should  be  withdrawn 
by  that  establishment  from  the  circu- 
lation. 

II.  Having  thus  laid  the  nation  fast 
in  golden  fetters,  and  prevented  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  of  the 
currency,  for  carn'ing  on  all  under- 
takings beyond  'this  £32,000,000, 
save  by  an  ftugmeutation  of  the  gold 
coin  in  the  country,  government  next 
proceeded  to  give  ever}'  possible  en- 
couragement to  railway  undertakings, 
and  to  pass  bills  through  the  legisla- 
ture for  new  undertakings  of  that 
description,  requiring  the  outlay  from 
1845  to  1848  of  at  least  £150,000,000 
sterling,  in  additioH  to  the  ordinary 
expenditure  and  operations  of  the 
country,  already  raised  at  that  period 
to  an  unusual  and  unprecedented 
height. 

III.  Having  thus,  in  1844  and 
1845,  lauded  the  empire  in  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unheard-of  amount  of 
undertakings,  requiring  the  utmost 
possible  extension  of  the  cun*ency  to 
carr}'  these  on,  government,  in  1846, 
next  proceeded  to  introduce  the  free- 
trade  system — allow  the  free  impor- 
tation of  foreign  grain,  and  throw 
down  the  i)rotection  banners  which 
had  hitherto  alone  sheltered  the 
native  industry  of  the  emjMre,  and 
prevented,  save  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  any  considerable  drain 
upon  its  metallic  resources.  They 
thus  raised  the  imports  to  £85,000,000, 
sent  the  metallic  circulation  head- 
long out  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
contracted,  by  tlie  force  of  the  law 
of  1844,  in  a  similar  proportion, 
its  paper  circulation.  By  the  two 
combined,  they  occasioned  such  a 
strain  upon  tlie  bank  that,  in  the  end 
of  October  1847,  it  was  within  a  few 
days  of  stopping  payment.  Ministers 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  sus- 
pend the  Bank  Charter  Act ;  but  not 


till  an  amount  of  bankinpicy  had 
been  brought  upon  the  middle  daes, 
and  misery  upon  the  people,  nnpanl- 
led  in  the  history  of  Great  Briudn. 

IV.  Free  -  trade    having  expend 
our  colonists  hi  the-  West  Indies,  wbo 
were  charged  with  an  indolent  eon- 
cipated  blsclc  population,  to  a  direct 
competition  with  the  slave  odk»es 
of  other  countries,  where  aagar,  heiag 
raised  by   forced  labonr,   oodd  be 
brought  to  the  market  at  little  mors 
than  half  the  price  which  it  cost  in 
the  British — govemniient  next  oihsti- 
nately  adhcr^  to  their  detenninatiaa 
to  ruin  these  colonies,  and  destn^' 
capital  to  the  amount  pt  £100,000,000 
sterling,  rather  than  abate  one  iota 
of  theur  free- trade  principles ;  lealiiiiig 
thus,    indeed,    the    ezdamation  of 
Robespierre — ^**  Perish  the  ookmiai^ 
rather  than  one  printiple  be  aban- 
doned!'^   The  consequence  is,  tint 
one  half  of  the  estates  in  the  BiitiA 
West  India   islands  will  go  oat  of 
cultivation,    and    be    chi^sd    wilk 
jungle    in  the  course  of  this  jesr. 
Agricultural  produce,  once  averaging 
£22,000,000   annnaUy,  wiU    be  de- 
stroyed in  the  next :  a  maiirot  ones 
taking  off  £3,600,000  of  our  maaa- 
factures,  and  giving  employment  to 
250,000  tons  of  our  shipphig,  wiU  be 
extinguished ;  and  the  lbn£gn  slave- 
colouies,  havine  beat  down  Britisk 
competition,  will  get  the  monopoly  of 
the  sugar- market  of  the  world  into 
their  own  hands,  and  raise  its  jMioe 
to  7d  or  8d.  a  pound  in  the  Sn^Usk 
market — thus  terminating  ^the  miser- 
able advantage  for  which  all  tfaeee 
dististers  are  incurred. 

Whoever  considers  seriondj,  and 
in  a  dispassionate  mode,  the  neoee- 
sary  effect  of  the  measures  on  the 
part  of  government  which  have  now 
been  detailed,  so  far  from  being  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  devastation 
and  ruin  which  has  occurred  simnlta- 
neonsly  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  will  only  be 
surprised  that  it  has  not  been  gmter 
and  more  wide-spread  than  it  actuality 
has  been.  He  will  regard  it  as  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  British  empire,  and 
the  indomitable  energy  of  the  British 
people,  that  they  have  been  ahle  to 
bear  up  at  all  against  tuch  repested 
aud  gratuitous  blows,  leveUedi  not 
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intentionally,  bnt  from  iniBtaken  prin- 
ciples, by  their  own  rulers  at  the  main 
sources  of  national  prosperity.  And  he 
will  not  consider  it  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance,  in  this  age  of  wonders, 
that  when  the  ruinous  effects  of  these 
their  own  measures  had  been  cleariy 
and  beyond  all  dispute  demonstrated 
by  experience,  government  not  only 
positively  refused  to  make  the  smallest 
abatement  from,  or  change  in  their 
suicidal  policy,  but  in  every  instance 
-declined  to  give  the  slightest  assistance 
to  the  persons  ruined  by,  or  suffering 
imdcr  it. 

To  us,  reflecting  on  the  eanses 
to  which  this  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  conduct  on  the  part 
of  government  is  to  be  imputed,  it 
appears  that  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  two  causes,  to  the  combined 
operation  of  which  the  present  dis- 
tressed condition  and  recent  danger  of 
the  British  empire  are  entirely  to  be 
ascribed. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fatal  and 
still  undiminished  influence  ofthepoK- 
tical  economists  in  the  legislatnre.  So 
great  and  disastrous  has  it  been,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we 
regard  that  sect  as  the  worst  enemies 
the  empire  ever  had.  What  has 
made  them  so  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  is,  that  they 
have  introduced  the  custom  of  looking 
npon  the  science  of  government,  not 
as  a  matter  to  be  based  upon  experi- 
ence, and  modified  by  its  lessons,  but 
as  consisting  of  theories  to  be  deter- 
mined entirely  by  general  reasonings, 
and  considered  to  depend  solely  on 
the  conclusions  of  philosophers,  in 
works  of  abstract  thought.  They 
have  thus  come  to  disregard  alto- 
gether the  sufferings  of  nations  or 
classes  of  society  under  theur  systems, 
and  to  adhere  to  them  obstinately  in 
the  midst  of  general  ruin  and  lamen- 
tation, as  Dr  Sangrado  did  to  bis 
bleedings  and  hot-water  cure,  though 
they  had  occasioned  more  funerals 
than  the  siege  of  Troy?  They  look 
npon  a  nation  as  the  surgeon  does 
npon  a  patient  who  is  held  down  on 
the  marble  table  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tions. This  was  just  the  case  with 
Turgot — one  of  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  economists,  and  who 
began  the  French  Revolution  by  in- 
troducing their  doctrines  into  f^nch 


legislation.  *^He  regarded,'*  says 
Senac  de  Meilhan,  **  the  body  corpo- 
rate not  as  a  living  and  sentient,  but  as 
a  lifeless  and  insensible  substance,  and 
operated  npon  it  with  as  little  hesita^ 
tion  as  an  anatomist  does  on  a  dead 
body."  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the 
suffering  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  cnrrency  from  1826  to  1830 
that  brought  about  the  storm  of 
discontent  which  issued  in  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  if  the  empire  is  to  be 
furtherrevolndonised,  and  the  Chartist 
agitation  is  to  end  in  household  or 
five-pound  suffrage,  it  will  unqaes* 
tionably  be  owing  to  the  wide -spread 
misery  which  the  combined  operation 
of  free-trade  and  a  fettered  cnrrencj 
have  extended  through  the  empire. 

The  second  canse  to  which  this 
strange  insensibility  of  government  to 
the  evidence  of  facts,  and  the  snfler- 
ings  of  the  empire,  is  to  be  ascribed, 
is  the  influence  in  the  legislatnre  ef 
that  very  class  which  was  installed  in 
power  by  the  revolntion  of  1882. 
The  movement  in  that  year  was 
essentially  democratic — it  was  by  tiie 
effort  of  the  masses,  joined  to  that  of 
the  middle  classes  and  the  Whig 
aristocrai^r,  that  the  crown  was  over- 
awed, and  the  change  forced  npon  the 
country.  Bnt  the  change  i^ctnally 
made  was  in  the  interest  and  tor  the 
benefit  of  one  of  these  parties  only. 
The  shopkeepers,  by  the  framing  of 
the  Reform  Act,  got  the  government 
into  their  own  hands.  By  schednlee 
A  and  B,  the  colonies  and  ship[nng 
interest  were  at  once  disfranchised ; 
by  the  ten  -pound  clanse,  the  majori^ 
of  votes  in  the  urban  constitnendes 
was  vested  in  the  shopkeepers :  by  the 
places  enfranchised,  two-thir&  of  the 
seats  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  were 
for  towns  and  boroughs.  Thnsthe 
majority,  both  of  the  seats  and  the 
constituents,  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  trading  classes.  Thence  all 
the  changes  which  have  since  taken 
place  in  our  national  policy.  The 
practised  leaders  of  parliament  so(Hi 
discovered  where  power  was  nowprac* 
tically  vested,— they  are  as  quick  at 
finding  ont  that  as  conrt  s  are  at 
finding  ont  who  are  the&v^ 
influence  the  severe  .  '.  » 
firee-trade  measures,  i  the  i 
retention  of  a  c  t  d  cun 
It  is  for  the  oi< 
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lower  the  price  of  every  thing  except 
money,  and  render  it  as  dear  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer and  merchant  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Thence  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem and  contracted  currency,  which 
have  now  spread  such  unheard-of  de- 
vastation througliout  the  empire. 
When  a  class  obtains  the  ascendency 
in  government,  it  becomes  wholly 
inexorable,  and  deaf  to  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  or  expedience 
urged  by  any  other  class.  Of  such 
class  government  may  be  said,  what 
Thurlow,  with  his  usual  wit  and  saga- 
city, said  to  a  suitor  who  was  com- 
plaining of  the  denial  of  justice  he  had 
experienced  from  an  incorporation, — 
"Justice,  Sir!  did  you  ever  expect 
justice  from  an  incorporation  ?  which 
has  no  soul  to  be  damned,  and  no  body 
to  be  kicked." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered under  the  system  introduced  into 
our  colonies,  have  been  the  very  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  class  who 
have  imposed  it  upon  government. 
The  manufacturing  operatives  joined 
the  shopkeepers  in  the  cry  for  free- 
trade, — and  where  has  it  left  numbers 
of  them  ? — in  the  workhouse  and  the 
Gazette.  But  that  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  human  affairs ;  perhaps  the 
greatest  evils  which  befall  both  nations 
and  individuals  are  those  which  they 
bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
folly  or  grasping  disposition.  Provi- 
dence has  a  sure  mode  of  punishing 
the  selfishness  of  man,  which  Is  to  let 
it  work  out  its  natural  fruits.  If  the 
deserved  retribution  to  selfish  and  in- 
terested conduct  were  to  be  taken  out 
of  human  affairs,  how  much  misery 
would  be  avoided  here  below,  but 
what  impunity  would  exist  to  crime ! 

The  working  classes  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  who  now  see  how 
entirely  they  have  been  deluded  on 
this  subject,  and  how  completely  free- 
trade  has  turned  to  their  own  ruin, 
have  a  very  simple  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  they  labour.  They 
say,  "  Extend  the  suffrage  ;  give  us  a 
due  sway  in  the  legislature,  and  we  will 
soon  protect  our  own  interests.  The 
revolution  of  1832  in  Great  Britain, 
and  that  of  1 830  in  France,  has  turned 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  bour- 
geoisie; and  we  must  have  another 


Reform  Bill  to  give  as  the  blessings 
which  Louis  Blanc,  Ledm  RoUln,  and 
the  Socialists  promise  to  France.** 
This  idea  has  taken  a  great  hold  of 
the  public  mind  in  a  certain  class  of 
society.  It  is  the  natural  reactioii  of 
experience  against  the  innnmeraUie 
evils  which  free-trade  and  a  contractel 
currency  have  brought  upon  the  conn^ 
try.  The  m  anufacturing  and  working 
classes,  who  joined  the  trading  interest 
in  raising  the  cry  for  these  measares, 
finding  themselves  now  crashed^  or 
deriving  no  benefit  from  Uieir  ef^ets, 
see  no  remedy  but  hi  taking  the 
matter  entu^ly  into  their  own  hands, 
and  putting  an  end  at  once,  by  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  all  those  measures  whidi 
gratuitously,  and  for  no  concdTable 
purpose  but  the  interest  of  the  trades, 
spread  nun  and  desolation  through 
the  nation. 

We  object  strenaonsly  to  any  snch 
change ;  and  that  from  no  attachment 
to  the  free- trade  and  fettered  currency 
system,  to  which  we  have  always 
given  the  most  determined  resistance, 
but  from  a  firm  desire  for,  and  dear 
perception  of,  the  interests  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  to  which, 
though  often  in  opposition  to  their 
blind  and  mistaken  wishes,  we  have 
uniformly  given  the  most  undeviating 
support. 

A  uniform  system  of  voting,  such 
as  a  £5  or  household  snffivge,  which 
is  now  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  of  society,  is  of  necessity  a 
class  representation^  and  the  class  to 
which  it  gives  the  ascendency  is  the 
lowest  in  whom  the  suffrage  is  vested. 
It  must  be  so,  because  the  poor  being 
always  and  in  every  country  much 
more  numerous  than  the  rich,  the 
humblest  class  of  voters  under  every 
uniform  system  must  always  be  in- 
comparably the  most  numerous.  Ifc 
is  this  circumstance  whidi  has  given 
the  ten-pounders  the  command  of  the 
House  of  Commons  under  the  new 
constitution ;  they  are  the  humblest 
and  therefore  the  most  numerous  class 
enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  and 
consequently,  under  the  uniform  house- 
hold suffrage,  they  have  the  miyority. 
They  have  so  for  the  same  reason  that, 
under  a  similar  uniform  system, 
the  privates  in  an  army  would  out- 
number the  whole  ofllcers,  comm^ 
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sioned  and  non-commissioned.  But 
if  the  suffrage  is  reduced  so  low  as  to 
admit  the  representatives  of  the  opera- 
tives and  ^^proletaires,"  or  those  whom 
they  influence,  (which  household  or  a 
£5  suffrage  would  undoubtedly  do,) 
what  measures  in  the  present  state  of 
society  in  this  country,  and  feeling, 
throughout  the  world,  would  they  im- 
mediately adopt?  We  have  only  to 
look  at  the  newly  formed  republic  of 
France,  where  such  a  system  is 
established,  to  receive  the  answer. 
Repudiation  of  state  engagements, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  railways;) 
conflscation  of  property  under  the 
name  of  a  graduated  income  tax; 
the  abolition  of  primogeniture,  in 
order  to  ruin  the  landed  interest; 
the  issue  of  assignats,  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  state  under  the  shock  to 
credit  which  such  measures  would 
necessarily  occasion,  might  with  con- 
fidence be  looked  for.  And  the  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is,  would  these 
measures  in  the  end  benefit  any  class 
of  society,  or,  least  of  all,  the  operative, 
in  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain, 
containing,  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, a  greater  number  of  persons  de- 
pendent on  daily  wages  for  their  exist- 
ence than  any  other  that  ever  ex- 
isted? 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  such 
ruin  to  credit  and  capital  but  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  employment,  and 
throwing  of  millions  out  of  bread? 
Even  if  the  whole  land  in  the  country 
were  seized  and  divided,  it  would 
afford  no  general  relief— it  would  only 
shift  the  suffering  from  one  class  to 
another.  What,  under  such  a  system, 
would  become  of  the  millions  who  now 
exist  on  the  surplus  expenditure  of 
the  wealthy?  They  would  all  be 
mined^England  would  be  overrun 
by  a  host  of  starving  cultivators  like 
France  or  Ireland.  A  plunge  down  to 
household  suffi*age  would  soon  effect  the 
work  of  destruction,  by  reducing  us  all 
in  a  few  years  to  the  condition  of  Irish 
bog-trotters.  It  is  no  security  against 
these  dangers  to  say  that  the  working 
class,  if  they  get  the  majority,  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  eschew  what- 
ever is  hurtful  to  their  interests.  Men 
do  not  know  what  is  to  prove  nltimate- 
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ly  injurious  in  public,  any  more  than 
they  perceive,  in  most  cases,  what  is  tQ 
be  for  their  final  interest  in  private  Ufe. 
The  bourgeoisie  got  the  command  of 
the  country  in  France  by  the  Reyoln- 
tion  of  1830,  bat  have  they  benefited 
by  the  change  ?  Let  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  Louis  Philippe's  govern- 
ment, and  the  present  disastrous  state 
of  commerce  in  France,  give  t^e  an-* 
swer.    The  workmen  of  Paris  got  the 
entire  command  of  the  government  by 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  already 
85,000  of  them  are  kept  {dive>only  work- 
ing ktthe  "  Ateliers  Nationaux,*'  while 
200,000  are  lounging  about,  eating  np 
the  country  with  bayonets  in  Simr 
hands.     The  middle  classes  got  the 
command  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  theur  representatives 
set  about  free-trade   and  restricted 
currency  measures,  which  have  spread 
distress  and  bankruptcy  to  an  un- 
paralleled extent  among  themsdyea. 
The  Reform  Bill,  by  estiu>lishing  Uiese 
measures,  has  destroyed  a  fourth  of 
the  realised  capital  of  Great  Britidn.* 
Household  or  universal  suffrage  would 
at  once  sweep  away  a  half  of  whM^ 
remains,  as  it  has  recently  done  In 
France.      And   in   what    condUioii 
would  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  British  empire  be  if  three-fourthB 
of  the  capital—in  other  words,  three- 
fourths  of  the  means  of  employing 
labour,  or  purchasing  its  fruits — ^were 
destroyed  ?  We  should  have  Skibbe- 
reens  in  every  village  of  Great  Britain, 
and  grass  growing  in  half  of  London. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  allay 
the  present  ferment,  and  tranqniUise 
the  country,  when  so  rudely  shaken 
by  internal  distress  and  external  ex- 
citement?   Are  we  to  sit  with  oor 
hands  folded  waiting  tiU  the  tempest 
subsides  ?  and  if  the  present  system  is 
continued,  is  there  any  ground  Hor 
believing  it  ever  will  subside?    We 
answer,  deddedfy  not.    We  must  do 
something-rand  not  a  little,  but  * 
great  deed.    But  what  is  ireqiilred  is 
not  to  augment  the  political  power  of 
the  working  classes,  but  to  remoTS 
their  grievances; — not  to  give  them 
the  government  of  the  state,  whioli 
they  can  exercise  only  to  their  own 
and  the  nation's  ruin,  but  to  place 


^  This  is  within  the  mark.    It  has  lowered  the  fiands  from  100  to  80,  or  a  fifth  } 
railway  stock  on  an  average  a  third  ;  West  India  property  nine-teathi  ;  and 
cantile  stock,  in  most  cases,  nearly  a  half. 
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them  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
may  no  longer  desire  to  govern  it. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  abandon- 
ing the  system  of  class  government 
for  the  interest  chiefly  of  the  moneyed 
interests,  and  retaruing  to  the  old 
system  of  general  protective  and 
national  administration. 

The  first  thing  which  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  aud  enterprise  in 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  consequent 
employment  and  happiness  in  the 
poor,  is  to  repeal  the  Bank  Charter 
Acts  of  1844  and  1845 ;  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  establish  such  a  system  as 
may  provide  a  safe^  sufficient^  and 
equable  circulation  for  the  empire. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  circulation  which  shall  be  capable 
of  expanding^  instead  of  contracting^ 
as  specie  is  drawn  out  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful. Till  this  is  done,  every  attempt 
to  alleviate  the  existing  miser}*^,  in  a 
durable  way,  will  prove  abortive. 
Nobody  wants  to  have  French  asaig- 
nats  issued  amongst  us,  or  to  have 
every  insolvent  who  chooses  to  call 
himself  a  banker  authorised  to  issue 
currency  ad  libitum,  and  substantially 
usurp  the  Queen's  prerogative  by 
coining  worthless  paper  into  doubtful 
money.  Bat  as  little  can  the  nation 
go  on  longer  with  our  circulation  based 
exclusively  on  gold  coin,  and  liable 
to  be  contracted  as  that  coin  is  drawn 
out  of  the  country ;  thereby  doubling 
tfie  evil^  by  first  inducing  speculation 
when  specie  is  plentiful,  and  then 
withdrawing  the  currency  when  it  be- 
comes scarce.  Still  less  can  this  be 
borne,  when  a  system  of  free-trade 
has  been  established  amongst  us  which 
has  enormously  increased  our  impor- 
tations, especially  in  articles  of  food 
and  nide  produce,  for  which  experi- 
ence proves  nothing  but  cash  will  be 
taken  by  the  holders ;  and  which,  in 
consequence,  has  induced  a  conse- 
quent tendency/ outward  in  the  precious 
metals,  from  which,  if  no  corresponding 
increase  in  domestic  circulation  is 
permitted,  nothing  but  contraction  to 
credit,  stoppage  to  8peculation,  and 
ruin  to  industry  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Least  of  all  can  such  a  system  of  draw- 


ing in  paper  as  the  gold  goes  oat,  be 
endured  when  political  circainstaiioes 
have  so  much  increased  the  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  in  the  Jielgfa- 
bouring  states ;  when  the  revolatioiu 
in  France  and  Germany  have  at  once 
rendered  hoarding  general  in  those 
countries,  and  deluged  us  with  their 
bankrupt  stocks,  for  which  nothing 
but  specie  will  be  taken  in  exchange ; 
and  when  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, both  in  Italy  and  Grermany, 
has  occasioned  the  asnal  demand  for 
gold,  as  the  most  portable  of-  the 
precious  metals,  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  war. 

The  way  in  which  the  dreadfol  evils 
consequent  upon  commercial  credit, 
and  consequently  universal  employ- 
ment, being  kept  dependent  on  snch 
an  unstable  equilibrium  as  that  which 
gold  must  ever,  and  most  of  all  in 
snch  circumstances,  afford,  is  perfectly 
evident.  What  is  wanted  is  some- 
thing to  equalise  the  supply  of  currency; 
to  contract  paper  when  the  precious 
metals  are  abundant,  and,  conse- 
quently, credit  is  becoming  danger- 
ously expansive,  and  to  expand  it 
when  they  are  withdrawn,  and,  con- 
sequently, credit  is  in  danger  of  being 
ruinously  contracted.  Sir  R.  Peel's 
system  does  just  the  reverse  of  this: 
it  pours  paper  in  profusion  through 
the  country,  and  consequently  fosl^ 
absurd  and  improvident  speciU|itioD, 
when  specie  is  abundant,  and  draws 
it  in  suddenly,  and  with  frightfal 
rapidity,  the  moment  that  the  precious 
metals  begin  to  be  withdrawn,  either 
from  the  effect  of  extended  importa- 
tions or  foreign  warfare.  To  go 
right,  and  obviate  the  dreadful  evils 
which  their  system  has  introdno»3, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  estab- 
lish a  monetary  policy  predsefy  Me 
revise.  What  is  wanted  is  a  sUtUng 
scale  for  paper-money^  —  a  system 
which  shall  tend  to  contract  paper 
issues  when  specie  is  abundant,  and 
pour  them  forth  with  restorative 
and  beneficial  vigour  the  moment 
that  it  begins  to  disappear.  Thus, 
and  thus  alone,  it  was  that  Mr  Pitt 
enabled  the  country  to  combat  the 
dangers  and  surmount  the  difficnlties 
of  the  revolutionary  war.*      Under 


*  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation, — 

1796  .  .        £10,7-29,520  1800 

1797  .  .  11,114,1*20  1810 
— Aliion^B  England  in  1815  and  1845,  Appendix, 


£16,854^09 
21^019^609 
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Sir  R.  Peel's  system,  the  naiion,  and 
every  one  in  it,  would  hnvu  been 
bankrupt  when  thebankstop{ii;i|  pay- 
meut  in  1797,  snd  we  should  lun^'  ere 
this  have  been  irrecoverably  rendered 
a  proriDce  of  France. 

It  belongs  to  practical  men,  versed 
in  tlie  myeteriea  of  Lombard  Street 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  say  luim 
this  ioiportSQt  object  ia  to  be  ntiaioed 
with  due  attention  to  the  security  of 
the  notes  issned,  and  sufficuut  safe- 
guards against  an  over-issue,  end 
consequent  injury  to  capital,  by  au 
nndue  rise  of  prices  owing  id  that 
canse.  That  the  thing  is  poaaUik  is 
self-evident.  It  appears  to  tiu  essen- 
tial to  such  a  system  that  one  of  two 
things  should  be  done.  Either  that 
the  issuing  of  notes  sfaonld  be  left  to 
ail  banks,  under  the  limitation  that 
private  banka  should  be  obliged  to 
take  up  their  notes  at  all  times, — in 
Bank  of  England  paper  or  gold  or 
«uWr— and  deposit  govenmieut  se- 
curities to  the  extent  of  the  notes  so 
issued,  to  be  appropriated  to  their 
payment  in  case  of  banlimptcy  ;  and 
that  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
bound  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  or  silver, 
at  the  price  those  metsJs  bear  al  Iht 
time  of  praenlmenl.  Or,  thut  Iho 
issuing  of  notes,  like  the  coining  of 
money,  shoidd  be  confined  eurirely  to 
government  or  its  officers  ;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  their  amount  should 
be  entrusted  to  certain  elevati^d  func- 
tionaries—like the  comniissLuners  of 
the  national  debt — with  instruciiona 
to  tbem  to  regulate  their  issues  by 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver,  iucrtasing 
them  when  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
those  metals  showed  that  they  were 
leaving  the  country,  and  conlracting 
them  when  the  price  fell,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  necessity  for  an  ex- 
tended paper  circniation  wat  passing 

Of  course  it  would  be  necessary, 
under  such  a  system,  to  impose  some 
limit  to  the  obligation  of  the  Kiink  of 
England  to  pay  in  specie;  but  this 
might  be  done  either  by  obliging  that 
establishment  to  pay  in  either  of  those 
metals  at  the  current  price  tbey  bore 
in  the  market  at  the  date  of  present- 
ment, or  by  providing,  that  beyond  a 
certain  amount  of  notes  payable  on 
demand,  as  £40,000,000  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  notes  of  a  differ- 
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eni  cohur,  as  red,  shonld  be  issned, 
which  were  exchangeable  for  specie 
only  when  the  preeious  metals  had 
again  fallen  to  a  certain  price  in  the 
market.  Tliese  notes  should  be  issned 
wheu  gold  rises  to  a  certain  price,  and 
is  evidently  leaving  the  ■country— just 
OS  griun  from  government  stores 
should  be  issned  to  the  people  in 
perwdaofjcarcity — and  drawn  iu  when 
itretumB.andthepricofallfl.  Wethrow 
these  out  only  as  crude  suggesttona, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  adequate  to 
answer  the  purpose  in  view.  What  we 
rest  upon,  and  press  in  the  most  ear- 
nest manner  upon  the  conaideration  of 
the  country,  is  the  abnokae  netxmlt/oi 
altering  the  present  system  of  con- 
tracting the  paper  when  the  gold  is 
taken  away — in  other  words,  limiling 
Uit  isaua  of  brejid  whta  tlie  becfjiiila — 
and  substituting  for  it  one  of  extend- 
ing the  issue  of  paper  when  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  withdrawn ;  in  other 
words,  inereamay  l/ie  iesues  of  bread 
ir/ieii  iJioie  of  beif  hare  becoBie  d^ 


The  next  measure  which  appears 
indispensable  to  secure  internal  trau- 
(luillity  in  the  empire  is,  to  malce  a 
very  considerable  government  grant, 
to  enable  the  railway  companies  to 
complete  the  prindpal  lines  uow  oa 
foot,  but  still  in  an  imfinislied  state. 
Every  consideration  of  justice,  expe- 
dience, and  necessity,  calls  for  such  a 
grant.  Many  of  these  railways  can 
be  completed  in  no  other  way.  Their 
directors  have  already  borrowed  all 
the  money  on  the  security  of  the 
undertaking  which  the  law  allows  (a 
third  ;)  and  the  diminished  means  and 
straitened  credit  of  tlie  sharaholder^, 
for  the  presout  at  least,  has  disabled 
them  from  answering  any  fnrthei' calls. 
The  works  most  stand  still,  a  defor- 
mity and  a  disgrace  to  the  country, 
if  government  relief  is  not  afforded. 
Tarliament  has  declared  the  expedi- 
ence of  these  lines  by  having  passed 
the  bills  for  their  formation.  Most, 
perhaps  all,  of  these  would  have  been 
completed  ere  this,  had  not  the  fetters 
imposed  ou  the  curreuoy  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  so  straitened  credit  that 
it  has  become  impossible.  The  very 
name  of  government  being  williug  to 
advance  a  certain  sum,  as  two  or  three 
millious,  to  enable  these  companies  to 
resume  their  work,  would  so  rcstoiQ 
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and  vivify  credit,  that  it  is  probable  a 
very  small  part  of  the  sum  voted 
wonld  be  taken  up  by  these  under- 
takings. The  restoration  of  private 
credit,  by  such  a  measure  on  the  part 
of  government,  would  unlock  the  im- 
mense coifers^)f  wealth  which  now, 
from  the  prostration  of  private  credit, 
lie  unemployed  in  the  country.  For, 
such  is  the  sti*ange  and  anomalous 
condition  in  which  we  stand,  that 
while  our  streets  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  labourers  and  artisans 
seeking  employment,  our  banks  and 
insurance  offices  are  crowded  with 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  capital  seeking  in- 
vestment. Yet  these  two  supei'flui- 
ties  cannot  reach  or  relieve  each  other. 
Why?  Because  credit  and  cuiTcncy 
are  wanting  to  enable  the  one  to  pass 
over  to  the  other.  Let  government 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  communication,  to  mutual  advan- 
tage, will  soon  be  restored. 

Incalculable  is  the  benefit  which 
such  a  resumption  of  these  works 
would  occasion,  both  to  the  individuals 
connected  with,  or  employed  by  them, 
and  the  country  at  large.  It  would 
give  bread  at  once  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  labourers, 
who  have  been  seduced  from  their 
regular  avocations  by  the  high  wages 
offered  two  years  ago  on  the  lines, 
and  now  find  return  to  their  former 
employments  impossible,  from  these 
having  been  filled  up :  it  would  thin 
the  Chartist  and  household  suffrage 
meetings,  by  stopping  the  distress 
which  fills  them,  and  giving  the  work- 
ing classes  something  better  to  do 
than  listening  to  intemperate  and 
seditious  speeches :  it  would  render 
productive  the  capital  and  labour 
already  expended  on  these  undertak- 
ings, and  give  their  directors  the 
means  both  of  paying  a  dividend  to 
the  proprietors,  and  liquidating,  at  no 
distant  period,  the  whole  debt  borrow- 
ed from  the  state :  it  would  assuage 
and  relieve  unbounded  distress,  both 
in  the  once  wealthy  and  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  state  :  it  would  vivify 
and  facilitate  commerce,  by  opening 
up  means  of  communication  through 
districts  requiring  it,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  which  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  on  that  ground  has  been 


given; — but  most  of  all,  it  would 
e\ince,  by  deeds  more  eloqaent  tiian 
words,  the  sympathy  of  gOYernment 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  wreet 
from  the  agitators  their  strongest 
arguments  against  the  constltatlon  as 
it  stands,  and  relieve  goveminent  ^ 
the  fearful  imputation  to  wluch  it  is 
now  exposed,  of  first  having  encour- 
aged the  nation  to  engage  in  vast  and 
important  internal  measures,  and  then 
deprived  them,  by  legislatiye  enact- 
ments, of  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  complete  execution. 

A  third  step  which  is  indispens- 
able to  disarm  the  Chartist  agitation 
and  restore  internal  confidence  and 
peace  to  the  conntiy,  is  to  provide  on 
a  ^reat  scale,  and  by  govemment  ma- 
chmery,  for  the  reli^  of  the  hbaw 
market.  Various  causes  have  now  oon- 
spu'ed  to  render  this  a  mattor  of  para- 
mount necessity.  In  Ireland,  the 
long-continued  agitation  for  Repeal, 
coinciding  with  the  indolent  and  im- 
provident habits  of  the  people,  the 
desolating  effects  of  the  potato  famine 
of  1846,  and  the  enervating  conse- 
quences of  the  noble  govemment 
grant  of  £10,000,000  to  meet  its 
necessities,  joined  to  the  seditious  and 
treasonableeffortsof  the  insane  Young 
Ireland  party,  have  so  completely 
paralysed  industry,  that  the  Emerald 
Isle  may  now  be  regarded  as  littie 
more  than  a  huge  workshop  of  pauper- 
ism, a  sort  of  officina  pat^^eneij  nom 
whence  starving  multitudes  are  inces- 
santly issuing  to  delage  the  a^ohifaDg 
states.  The  number  of  emigrants 
who  left  it  for  distant  colonies  in 
1847  was  above  one  hundred  thousand, 
but  that  is  but  a  small  part  oi  the 
dreadful  stream  of  pauperism  which 
incessantly  pours  forth  firom  its  still 
crowded  shores.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1847,  the  number  of  Irish 
who  came  to  Glasgow  was  49,981 : 
and  that  number  has  since  been  on 
the  increase,  for,  from  the  last  rep<Nrt 
of  the  parochial  board  of  Glasgow,  it 
appears,  that  in  Jive  months  and  ten 
days  precedmg  25th  April  1848,  the 
number  of  Irish  who  landed  in  Glas- 
gow was  42,288 !  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  100,000  a-year;  and  these 
squalid  immigrants,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, come  to  a  countiy  where  labour 
has  already,  firom  the  effects  of  firee- 
trade  and  a  fettered  currency,  and  the 
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disastrous  BtD])pagc  to  orders prodnccd  and  then  leave  tbem  In  sheds  at  the 
b^  the  French  and  German  revolu-  first  harbour  to  starve  or  die  of  fever, 
tions,  become  a  perfect  drug  in  the  The  r.dvocates  for  free-trade  in 
marltet ;  and  when  in  and  arouud  the  emigration  forget  that  labour  U  ns 
single  city  of  Glasgow,  above  100,000  great  a  drug  on  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
human  beings,  iiicludlng  depcndanta,  rica  as  on  the  crowdei^  shores  of  the 
are  already  out  of  work !  Indii-idnal  Emerald  Isle  :  it  is  no  nunsaal  thing 
charily,  local  efforts,  are  nagatory  to  see  five  thousand  emigrants,  chiefly 
against  snchprodigions  masses  of  pan-  from  Ireland,  land  at  New  York  in  a 
perism  ;  yon  might  as  welt  have  ex-  single  day.  But  as  much  as  labour  is 
pected  the  staff  of  the  Russian  redundant  in  the  American  sea-port 
parishes  to  have  resisted  the  invasion  towns,  it  is  scarce  and  in  demand  in 
of  1812.  the  far  west.  Millions  and  tens  of 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  millions  of  unappropriated  acres  are 
has  occurred,  in  our  time,  so  much  there  to  bo  had  for  the  asking;  and 
to  be  regretted,  as  that  the  noble  an  able-bodied  man  is  sure  to  be  in- 
grant  of  tea  miUious  from  Great  stantly  taken  up  at  half-a-crown  or 
Britain  to  relievo  the  dbtress  of  Ire-  three  ahillings  a-day.  The  American 
land  during  the  famine,  was  not,  iu  papers  say  that  "  a  stout  European, 
part  at  feast,  devoted  to  the  purposes  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  his 
of  emigration.  We  all  know  how  it  arras  and  his  legs,  if  moved  on  to  the 
was  spent.  No  inconsiderable  por-  far  west,  is  worth  a  Ihovsand  doUart 
tton  was  absorbed  by  the  never-failing  to  the  United  States."  Ho  is  worth 
frauds  of  the  local  Irish  agents  em-  more  to  England ;  for,  if  settled  in 
ployed  in  its  distribution,  and  the  Canada,  the  Irish  pauper  immedi- 
remmnder  in  making  good  roads  bad  ately  becomeH  a  consumer  of  British 
ones.  No  part  was  employed  in  a  manufactures  to  the  extent  of -£2  a 
form  which  could  reproduce  itself,  head :  if  to  Australia,  to  the  extent 
There  was  one  thing,  and  but  one,  of  £10  a  head.  The  tiree-trader  in 
alreadii  good  in  Ireland,  and  that  was  emigration  stops  short  of  all  these 
the  roads.  On  that  one  good  thing  the  things:  instead  of  transporting  the 
whole  magnificent  grant  was  wasted,  emigrant  to  the  edge  of  the  Forest, 
Now  half  the  grant,  £5,000,000  ster-  •  where  his  labour  could  produce  these 
ling,  would  not  only  hare  provided  results  to  himself  and  his  country,  it 
700,000  or  800,000  Irish  with  the  loaves  him  to  pine,  with  his  starving 
means  of  cros^ng  the  Atlantic,  bnt  it  children,  iu  a  shed  on  the  quay — a 
Tonld  have  transported  them  from  burden  tothecommunltyhcis  fitted  to 
the  coast  up  the  country  to  the  fron-  bless,  and  carrj-ing  with  him  the  seeds 
tierof  the  Forest.  That  is  the  great  of  a  mortal  typhus  pestilence  into  any 
point  which  is  never  attended  to  by  region  which,  if  he  snrvives,  ho  may 
those  who  contend  for  free-trade  in  visit.  As  a  proof  that  these  state- 
emigration  ;  in  other  words,  for  liberty  mcnts  are  not  overcharged,  wo  snb- 
to  transport  the  emigrants  in  crowded  join  an  official  return  of  the  fate  of 
and  crazy  ships,  half  manned  and  ill  the  emigrants  who  landed  under  the 
provisioned,  to  the  shores  of  America,  free-trade  system  in  Canada  in  1847.' 

'  Free-Trade  in  EuioriiTion.— Th«  numbers  who  embarked  in  Europe,  tn  lB47i 
for  Canada,  wiire  90,00G  ;  viz.,  from  EpglauJ,  32,S'J8  ;  from  Ireland,  54,3-29  ;  from 
Scotland,  3,752;  sod  from  Gonnany,  7,697.  Of  tha  whole  number,  91,882  were 
ateeroge  paascngErs,  664  cabin,  and  5,541  wero  infants.  Deduating  from  thia  agpe- 
gate  the  Germans  ind  the  cabia  paasengeTB,  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  who 
embarked  at  British  porta  was  89,738,  of  whom  5,293  died  before  their  arrival,  leav- 
ing 84,4  J5  who  reached  the  colony.  Of  these,  it  is  estimated  that  siK-scTenlhs  were 
from  Irelmd.  Amoii);  the  thousands  who  reached  the  cDlonf,  a  large  portion  were 
labouring  under  diseaao  in  ila  worst  types,  superiadneed  bj  the  oitremily  of  faraina 
and  misery  wbieh  they  had  Buffered  previoua  to  embarkation.  Of  the  ft4,145  who 
r-eached  the  colony  alive,  no  less  than  10,037  died  at  arrival — vix.,  at  quarantine, 
3,452  1  at  the  Qaebec  Emigrant  Hospital,  1,041  ;  at  the  Montreal  Hospital,  9,579  ; 
and  at  other  places  in  the  two  Canadas,  1,965— leaving  74,408.  But  of  these  no  leu 
tliaa  30,265  were  admitted  into  hospital  fur  medical  Raiment.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  more  than  oiie<8eventh  of  the  total  embarkations  died,  that  more  than  one-eighlh 
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It  displays  the  most  stnpendons  in- 
stance that  ever  was  exhibited  of  the 
manner  in  which  tlie  absurd  principles 
of  free-trade,  when  applied  to  pau- 
perism, misery,  and  typhus  fever,  may 
convert  what  might,  tmder  proper 
management,  be  the  greatest  possible 
blessing  to  our  own  people  and  the 
colonies,  into  the  greatest  possible 
curse  to  both. 

What  should  be  done  is  perfectly 
plain  and  generally  acknowledged. 
X  on  will  not  find  ten  men  of  sense  or 
information  in  Great  Britain,  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  colonial  and  other 
government  oflSces,  who  have  two 
opinions  on  the  subject.  To  relieve 
the  labour  market  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  a  great  effort  should 
immediately  be  made  to  transport 
some  hundred  thousand  of  the  very 
poorest  ciass^  who  cannot  emigrate  on 
their  oivn  resources,  to  Canada,  the 
Cape,  and  Australia.  Wages  in  the 
latter  country  are  from  4s.  to  5s. 
a-day  for  common,  6s.  and  7s.  a-day 
for  skilled  labour.  Ireland  is  the 
great  quarter  to  which  this  relief 
should  be  extended :  if  its  surplus 
multitudes  are  taken  off,  the  pressure 
on  Great  Britain  will  speedily  be 
abated.  Ships  of  war,  to  lighten  the 
cost  of  transport,  should  be  employed 
to  transport  the  emigrants  as  they  do 
our  regiments.  Government  barracks 
should  be  established  with  proper  offi- 
cers, to  receive  the  emigrants  at  their 
landing,  separate  the  healthy  from  the 
sick,  establish  the  latter  in  proper 
hospitals,  so  as  to  stop  the  spread  of 
typhus  fever,  and  forward,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  the  healthy  and  active  to 
the  frontier.  Other  officers  should 
be  appointed  there  to  allot  to  them 
ground,  find  them  tools,  furnish  them 
with  seed,  or  provide  them  with  em- 
ployment. This  should  be  done  to  at 
least  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand  emigrants  annually 
for  some  years  to  come.  Wo  should 
like  to  see*  the  Chartism  or  Repeal 
Mania  which  would  long  stand  against 
such  a  course  of  humane,  and  withal 
wise  and  truly  liberal,  legislation. 


But  such  great  measnreB  would 
quire  money.  TheayeraffeooBtofeMh 
emigrant  so  transported  and  looked 
to  in  the  colony  would  be  £6  or  £7 : 
three  or  four  hmidred  thomaad 
persons  so  provided  with  the  means  of 
emigration  wonldcost  from  £2,000,000 
to  £2,500,000  a-year.  Granted.— 
Could  the  money  be  better  beatowed? 
It  would  not  yield  no  return^  lUra  that 
devoted  to  making  good  Irish  roads 
bad  ones :  it  would  oonTert  three 
hundred  thousand  paupers  amraal^ 
into  consumers  of  British  manufiMStnreB 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  fbnr  pounds 
a  head:; it  would  add  £1,000,000  or 
£1,200,000  a-year  to  the  export  oi 
British  manufrictures :  it  would  secnre 
a  durable  vent  for  our  goods  by 
planting  British  descendants  in  the 
New  World :  it  would  spreadtoyand 
comfort  through  Manchesteir,  Bumin^- 
ham,  and  Glasgow,  not  lese  thu 
Tipperary  and  Gidway :  it  would 
extinguish — and  extinguish  hy  means 
of  Christian  beneficence — the  flame 
of  disafiection  in  the  realm :  it  woidd 
give  to  our  people  idl  that  Freadi 
socialism  has  that  is  really  beneficia], 
and  save  them  from  the  unutterable 
and  incalculable  evils  with  which  it  is 
fraught :  it  would  restore  the  balance 
between  capital  and  industiy^so  giier- 
ously  and  ruinously  deranged  ]^  the 
effects  of  free- trade  of  late  years: 
it  would  go  far  to  alleviate  the  misay 
which  the  pernicious  dogmas  regarding 
the  currency  have  spr^  through  the 
country.  For  blessings  such  as  theses 
is  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills  to-fhe 
extent  of  two  or  three  millions  a-year 
for  some  years  an  extravagant  priee  to 
pay  ?  Would  not/ive  times  the  sum  be  at 
once  borrowed  by  the  state  in  a  single 
year  if  war  were  to  break  out  with 
France  or  America  ?  Are  the  danaers 
of  any  such  war  to  be  compared  to 
those  which  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred if  the  present  friig^tfiu  mats  <^ 
pauperism,  idleness,  and  destitution, is 
allowed  to  continue  unreUeved,  and  to 
go  on  increasing  in  the  country  ?  Whi^ 
must,  in  the  end,  be  the  result  (^sndi 
a  state  of  things,  but  internal  anarchy^ 


of  the  total  arrivalH  died,  and  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  arrived 
recelTed  into  hospital.  Up  to  the  1 2th  of  November  last,  the  namber  of  destitute 
emigrautfl  forwarded  from  the  agency  at  Montreal  to  Upper  Canada  was  88^81  ; 
viz.,  male  adults,  12,932  ;  female  adults,  12,153  ;  children  under  twelve^  10,616  ; 
infants^  3,080. — lirport  of  Execntirt  Council ,  Canada,    Part,  Paper,  May  5, 1848; 
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foreign  degradation,  altimate  ra£u  ? 
And  ii  there  no  obligation  upon  thusc 
whose  policy  since  1846  !iaa  brooHlit 
these  calamities  on  the  nation,  toap)>h' 
the  national  credit  in  the  attempt  »t 
least  to  relieve  them?  Hear  the  jiut 
andeloquenC  observations  of  the  2&x« 
on  the  subject; — 

"  There  is  » tnullitudinonB  popnlation 
groiring  jeulymore  multitudinous,  more 
exacting,  mare  wretched.  The  end  nt 
each  succeeding  jenr  seea  the  addiliob  ot 
neurl;  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  haDiiLn 
beings  to  the  iababiUDtl  of  tbU  conntry. 
Tbe  crowded  leiiitB  of  out  nanufftctaraa 
and  commerce — Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, Nottingbam  and  Stockport  —  ttem 
with  the  aanual  incrcmeat  of  creatines, 
who  exclaim,  '  GiTe  us  work  and  bread.' 
How  shall  we  meet  tbi3  crjrt  Shall  we 
tell  tbem  that  work  is  an  aSiiir  of  demand ; 
that  demand  depends  apon  competition  ; 
that  competition  is  aa  effect  of  popnl^ 
tioD ;  that  papuUtion  oatmoa  subaistence; 
that  thej  are  too  manjr;  in  a  wwd,  that 
they  have  no  nght  to  exist  t  They  would 
be  bold  toen — that  would  be  a  bold  go- 
Teromeat,  which  should  hold  such  lan- 
guage as  this.  With  Cbartism  in  &onl, 
and  discontent  in  the  rear,  it  would  be 
perilona  to  begin  such  lecturing.  But  is 
not  the  principle  acted  on,  though  Dot 
aTowed,  when— with  a  Tast  territorial 
doninioB,  in  which  labour  might  glow 
into  power,  and  poverly  into  wealth — 
with  mines  of  ore  and  fields  of  fertility — 
with  capital  calling  for  labour,  and  ad- 
venture crying  for  help— tbe  State  refBEes 
to  acknowledge  the  dut;  of  settling  its 
redundant  multitudes  in  its  own  distant 
lands,  or  discharges  it  in  a  niggardly  and 
grudging  mood  I 

"  The  danger  of  such  neglect  or  sorh 
paraimonj  is  great.  Time  glides  on,  aJJ- 
ing  alike  to  tbe  numbers  and  tbe  diseoa- 
Icnt  of  the  raass^.  Misery  baa  slraugo 
aiioma.  Tiio  misery  of  multitudes  in- 
vents  a  wild  policy.  They  whose  noimsl 
condition  is  endurance,  will  avenge  them- 
selves on  the  empire  by  a  normal  agita- 
tion. They  whom  the  national  mealth 
does  not  assist  in  bettering  tbeil  foitunv, 
will  wage  an  obstinate  war  against  weal  1  li. 
properly,  and  order.  We  have  put  doivn 
Chartism  ;  but  wo  have  not  conoiliatid 
discontent.  Let  ua  beware  lest  the  dis- 
contented become  the  rasjority.  Muih 
depends  npon  ourselves,  much  on  the  n.-^e 
to  wiiich  we  turn  our  exiating  establi-^li. 
nients  ;  and  uo  eetablishments  have  we 
more  valuable  than  our  colonies.  A  co- 
lonial em|)irs  founded  on  the  sparinga  of 
our  superfluous  wealth  and  theoravlDgs 
of  OUT  unemployed  industry,  wootd  b«  a 
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yrnnder  oommomoTatioa  of  viotorleua 
i.rdcr  and  triumpbaat  law  than  a  oeatnry 
uf  lioApjtals  or  a  myriad  of  wash-bousea. 
Hiuse  who  were  elated  and  those  whii 
M  ere  dejected  by  tbe  lOth  of  .April,  might 
alike  view  with  pleasure  the  gtorioua 
fabrie  of  a  new  empire  spriugiDg  from 
the  ruins  of  a  broken  faction  aud  tbe 
energies  of  a  noble  pnrpose,  emblematic 
of  tl^  '  bow  of  hope  that  spans  the  eadh' 
— emblematic  of  the  only  tbith  that  ever 
yet  inoalcated  liberty,  fraternity,  and 
Bciualily  aright."— TiiiM,  May  12, 1848, 
But  towards  finding  this  vent  for 
our  indigent  and  nnemployed  popu- 
lation at  home,  Iq  the  coloiucs,  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  colonies  should 
be  preserved  to  tho  British  crown ;  anil 
from  the  effects  of  free-trade,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  will  long  be  the 
caae.  Every  body  knows  that  tha 
West  Indies  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  tLe  act  of  1846  :  estates  are  value- 
less, and  the  planting  of  canes  is 
rapidly  ceasing.  Wo  know  of  an 
estate  whicii,  within  fifteen  years, 
WM  sold  for  £38.000,  which  was 
knocked  down  witliin  these  few  weeks 
for  £2U  1  To  give  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings which  the  unexampled  injustice 
(o  whicli  they  have  been  subjected 
have  excited  in  these  once  noble  and 
loyal  inlands,  we  solgoin  an  extract 
frooi  the  Jamaica  Despalch  of  April  7 : — 
"  The  affairs  of  Jamaica  have  now  ar- 
rived at  (hat  deeperate  crisis  that  there 
in,  wo  believe,  not  one  man  in  the  colony 
whose  dependcaee  rests  solely  on  property 
invested  within  it,  that  would  not,  ooald 
his  single  voice  efibct  the  change,  pro- 
nounce at  once  for  adhedioa  to  any  other 
goyerument  than  that  whicli  has  beggared 
him.  Loyalty  ls,atbest,  bnt  a  sentiment 
dependent  for  stability  upon  circum- 
ntaaees.  We  love  our  oounlry  bo  long  as, 
and  because  we  think,  our  conntry  pro- 
(sets  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our  pro- 
perties. We  are  patriots  whilst  tha  gOT- 
emment  of  our  country  secures  to  oi  those 
poseeasions  which  our  industry  has  earned 
for  ud,  and  which  the  wnlten  oowtitntioD 
]i:is  guaranlecd  ns.  All  hnmaa  eiperi- 
I'ncc  shows  this  limit  to  the  moat  exalted 
siiirit  of  loyalty  and  patriotism.  True  it 
i.-f  we  have  not  the  power  of  Canada.  Wa 
are  as  unable  aawe  are  nn  willing  to  change 
our  lot  by  force ;  bnt  let  England  beware 
lest  passive  alieoitiou  of  every  sentiment 
that  can  attach  us  to  her  as  a  nation  do 
not  prove  even  more  dangerous  to  her 
colonial  power  than  any  aellTe  spirit  of 
disalitction  could  be.  This  magnificent 
colony  has,  indeed,  been  einfiilly  and  trea- 
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sonably  sacrificed.  The  property  of  the 
Queen's  subjects  has  been  confiscated  vith- 
out  offence  on  their  part ;  whilst,  in  a 
political  point  of  view,  each  day  renders 
the  colony  less  and  less  Talnable  to  the 
Crown  as  a  national  dependency.  All 
commerce  between  Jamaica  and  the 
mother  country  must  speedily  cease.  Of 
exports  there  can  be  none.  Ministers — 
the  fatal  Whig  Goyernment,  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  West 
Indies  whenerer  destiny  has  placed  it  in 
the  ascendant — have  pronounced  the  final 
doom  of  West  Indian  cultiration.  After 
August  next,  when  the  present  crops 
shall  hare  been  taken  off,  five  esters  in 
»ix  must  of  necessity  cease  to  become  sugar 
producers.^* — Jamaica  Despatch^  April  7« 

Canada  will,  ere  long,  if  the  present 
system  be  adhered  to,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  West  Indies;  and  hav- 
ing ceased,  from  the  destrnctlon  of 
all  its  privileges,  to  have  any  in- 
terest \ii  the  maintenance  of  its 
connexion  with  Great  Britain,  it 
will  take  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  break  it  off.  If  we  have 
lost  our  colonics,  what  security  have 
we  that  they  will  not  refuse  to  admit 
the  stream  of  pauperism  which  now 
flows  into  them  from  the  parent  state : 
that  they  will  not  treat  them  as  the 
fraternising  French  republicans  did 
the  British  artisans,  and  send  them 
all  home  ?  And  even  if  they  should 
still  consent  to  receive  them,  what 
security  should  we  have  for  the  main- 
tenance of  export  of  the  £16,000,000 
of  British  manufactures  which  now  go 
out  to  our  colonies,  if,  like  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  levy  their  whole  revenue 
to  maintain  their  independent  govern- 
ment upon  imports  from  this  country  ? 
Recollect  the  exports  to  America, 
with  20,000,000  inhabitants,  arc  not 
£10,000,000  annually,  or  10s.  a  head; 
to  Canada,  with  1,900,000,  about 
£3,800,000,  or  £2  a  head ;  and  to 
the  West  Indies,  hitherto  about 
£3,000,000  to  800,000  souls,  or  nearly 
£4  a  head. 

If  the  English  like  free-trade— if 
they  are  content  to  have  their  sov- 
ereigns by  the  million  go  out,  as  in 
1847,  to  buy  foreign  grain,  and  foreign 
manufactures  supplant  British  in  all 
our  staple  branches  of  manufacture, 
by  all  means  let  them  have  it.  Let 
them  perpetuate  the  year  1847,  with 
all  its  blessings,  to  all  eternity.  Free- 
trade  is  their  own  work;  let  them 
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taste  its  fruits,  and  drain  the  cop  tbej 
have  selected  to  the  dregs.  But  the 
colonies,  be  it  recollected,  had  no 
hand  in  introdncing  that  eyatem. 
They  were  utterly  and  entirelj  dis- 
franchised by  the  Rdbnn  Bill; 
schedules  A  and  B  cut  np  their  repre- 
sentation by  the  roots.  F^iee-tnide 
was  forced  upon  them  \fy  the  rq>re- 
sentatives  of  Great  Britain,  not  only 
without  their  concurrence,  bnt  in  op- 
position to  their  most  earnest  remon- 
strances. Whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  our  present  distress  being  the  woit 
of  our  own  hands,  and  of  onr  now 
reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed  we  have 
sown,  that  is  wholly  inapplicable  to 
the  colonies.  Protection  to  their  in- 
dustry is  what  they  have  always 
prayed  for ;  it  is  to  them  the  condi^on 
of  existence ;  it  is  the  sole  bond  which 
unites  them  to  the  empire.  Soon 
the  bond  and  the  connexion  will  be 
dissolved.  And  when  dissolved,  we 
shall  have  the  wofnl  reflection, — we 
shall  incur  the  damning  imputation 
with  future  times,  that  it  was  lost 
for  no  national  or  worthy  object; 
from  no  foreign  danger,  or  external 
catastrophe;  but  from  the  mere  as- 
cendency of  interested  legislation  ia 
the  parent  state :  and  that  the  greatest 
colonial  empire  that  erer  existed, 
that  which  had  grown  np  during  two 
centuries,  and  resisted  the  assauta  of 
Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power — ^was  dissolved  from  tiie  desire 
to  mamtain  a  prindple  which  pro- 
mised no  greater  benefit  bnt,  mt  a 
few  years,  to  lower  the  price  of  sngar 
a  penny  a  pound  to  the  British  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  from  measures  snch  as  we 
have  now  advocated,  and  from  them 
alone,  that  we  expect  the  extinction 
of  the  Chartist  or  household  snffinge 
agitation,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
wonted  feelings  of  steady  loyalty  fai  tiie 
British  nation.  The  suboralnate  mat- 
ters, so  much  the  objects  of  anxiety 
and  care  to  the  legislature,  are  not  to 
bo  despised ;  but  they  will  prove  en- 
tirely nugatory,  if  measures  snch  as 
these  are  not  simnltaneonsly  and 
vigorously  adopted.  There  ia  no 
way  of  really  improving  the  conditioa 
of  the  working  classes,  bnt  l^  aag- 
menting  the  demand  for  labour.  Tms 
is  what  they  want ;  we  never  hear  of 
them  petitioning  for  wash-honaes  and 
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cold  bathii,  or  a  iiealth-of- towns  bill : 
it  ia  a  "  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
daj's  work  "  which  they  always  de- 
sire. Rely  upon  it,  they  are  right. 
By  all  means  give  them  wash-houses 
and  cold  baths ;  broad  streets  and 
common  sewers ;  airy  rooms  and 
moderately  sized  hoQses ;  but  recollect, 
if  you  do  not  give  them  work  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  all  prove  nugatory. 
Lodge  them  all  by  a  miracle,  or  a 
anccessful  revolHtion,  in  BnckiugUam 
Palace  and  Stafford  Uoose  to-morrow, 
and  in  a  week,  if  you  do  not  give 
them  the  means  of  earning  good 
wages,  they  will  be  as  filthy,  squalid, 
and  diseased  as  ever.  Thirty  families 
will  bs  located  iu  the  gi'aad  saloon; 
twenty-flve  in  the  green  library ; 
forty  or  fifty  starving  Iiiahmeu  will 
be  comfortably  lodged  on  the  great 
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stwr.  Typhus  will  spread,  sedition 
will  be  hatched,  treason  prepared  in 
the  royal  palaces,  us  well  as  in  St 
Giles,  or  Manchester.  There  was  not 
a  more  depraved  or  miserable  set  in 
Paris  than  the  seven  or  eight  hon- 
dred  persons  who  squatted  down  in 
the  Tuileries  after  tbe  late  revolution, 
and  were  only  dislodged  by  bringing 
up  artillery.  Restore  protection  to 
colonial  industry  ;  relieve  the  great 
works  in  progress  thronghont  the 
empire ;  engage  in  a  gre^t  system 
of  government  emigration  ;  give  the 
country  a  currency  adeqnate  to  its 
necesaities,  and  commensurate  to 
its  transactions ;  and  yon  may  bid 
deliance  to  Chartist  agitation,  and 
Atiia  off,  if  you  cannot  extirpate, 
the  stream  of  Irish  pauperism  and 
treason. 


STODtiART  AKD  ASOLtKO. 


We  do  not  lose  a  moment — we  take 
the  earliest  opportunity— to  thank  Mr 
^toddart  for  his  book.  WeU,  this  ia 
a  cool  piece  of  effrontery  1  So  say 
some  flippant  folks,  who  fancy  them- 
selves abreast  of  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  in  whose  arid  waste  of  mind, 
as  in  tbe  desert,  one  may  pick  up  now 
and  then  a  few  dates.  They  are  so 
kind  as  to  reuind  us  that  Mr  Stod- 
darfs  book  was  published  early  in  the 
spring  of  18^17.  Apart  altogether  from 
onr  perfect  knowledge  uf  the  time  of 
the  publication,  we  fling  hack  the 
charge  of  ell'rontery  yitli  imperturb- 
able contempt.  The  spring  of  1847  1 
There  never  was  any  anch  season. 
Who  saw  the  glimpses  of  its  smiles  1 
who  heard  the  chirping  of  its  songs? 
who  smelt  its  perfume  ?  who  felt  its 
refreshing  airs  ?  who  nibbled  ita  green 
aboots  ?  None  of  the  human  senses 
recognised  its  presence,  or  acknow- 
ledged its  influence.  Notorious  it  is 
that  a  tiny  nrcbin  in  an  infant  school, 
whose  little  teeth  had  been  previously 
knocking  together  in  its  bead  in 
sliivcring  concussion  for  a  month, 
refused,  when  brought  up  to  the  mel- 


liflaons  passage,  to  perpetrate  tbe 
vernal  invocauon  of  Mr  James  Thom- 
son ;  and  equally  defying  the  allnre- 
raents  or  the  terrora— the  sngar-cano 
or  the  bircb-rod — the  moral  or  the 
physical  force  of  tuition,  pronounced 
with  Denmanic  emphasis  any  alloaion 
to  "■etherlal  mildness,"  or  "  showers 
of  roses,"  even  in  the  month  of  May 
1817,  to  be  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and 
a  snare.  He  never  angled  who  speaks 
of  the  spring  of  18i7.  The  genthj 
craft  perished  for  a  while  beneath  the 
obdurate  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  the  ceaaclesa  floods  of  snow-water, 
which  polluted  every  lucid  stream  into 
"  gmel  thick  and  slab."  We  do  not 
pretend  to  remember  when  tbe  dond 
and  the  tempest  passed  away  ;  at  all 
events,  it  was  too  late  for  angling 
purposes.  In  breesy,  ay  in  stormy 
days,  there  are  many  bold  and  happy 
hits  to  be  made  by  the  canning  hand ; 
but  the  /.anv,  who  throws  bis  lino  in 
the  teeth  of  a  perpetual  tornado,  will 
catch,  of  course,  nothing  except  what 
the  indignant  lexicograplier  has  placed 
at  the  eslremiiy  fartbeat  from  tho 
worm.    Besides,  there  are  those,  iu- 
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clading  our  anthor,  who  think  that 
angling  is  a  bilateral  pastime.  It  is 
a  part  of  their  creed,  (which  we  may 
look  into  hereafter,)  that  the  silly 
fishes  enjoy  the  fun  of  being  captured, 
and  often  chuckle  audibly  on  being 
**  encrecled  "  by  a  triumphant  artist 
like  Mr  Stoddart.  And  lordly  salmon, 
or  gentlemanlike  trout,  may  probably 
dislike,  as  much  as  their  advei*sary, 
an  excess  of  piercing  winds  and  dirty 
waters.  In  short,  it  was  thoroughly 
understood,  in  the  beginning  of  1847, 
by  the  fisher  and  the  fished,  that  the 
atmosphere  was  too  preposterously 
rude  to  deserve  encouragement  at  the 
hands  or  fins  of  either  party.  The 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
accordingly  complete.  What  could 
we  do? 

Little  difficulty,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  in  finding  pretexts  daily  for  put- 
ting up  the  rod  in  the  dining-room 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
forenoon,  and  executing,  without  line, 
a  phantom  cast  of  unerring  accuracy 
across  the  table  diagonally  into  an 
imaginary  eddy  rippling  and  softly 
gurgling  on  the  floor  round  several 
bottles  of  Alsop's  pale  ale,  linking 
sometimes,  in  our  mood  of  finest 
frenzy,  such  preprandial  dexterity, 
with  the  apparition  in  the  same  locality, 
at  a  later  hour,  of  a  cod's  head  and 
shoulders,  not  without  oyster  sauce. 
The  music  of  the  reel  was  also  occa- 
sionally stirred  by  the  supposititious 
tugs  of  a  voracious  gillaroo,  (which  is 
by  far  the  dreadful  lest  fish  of  which 
we  any  where  read,)  enacted  for  the 
nonce  by  the  same  curly  scion  of  truth 
who  disdained  to  lend  himself,  in  the 
miscalled  spring  of  1847,  to  the  un- 
truthful sycophancy  of  the  bard  of 
Ednam.  The  very  fact,  however,  of 
its  being  "  our  young  barbarian  at 
play,"  and  not  a  gillaroo  in  earnest, 
who  was  thus — 

"  Untwisting  all  the  chaiuH  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony," 

carried  the  sound  of  the  whirring 
thread  to  our  ears  "  with  a  difference." 
The  glancing  armoury  of  the  fishing- 
book,  meriting  better  than  Hector's 
helmet  did  the  untranslatable  epithet 
of  Homeric  monotony,  was  over  and 
over  again  paraded  and  arranged, 
disordered  and  re-classified,  extricat- 
ed and  intermingled,  from  pocket  to 


pocket,  until  etch  poitiealflr  hook  la 
the  pools  and  cuirents  of  our  teqr 
became  prospectively  oomiiMnontive 
of  multitudinous  massacres,  "  oialdag 
the  green  one  red."  But  tl|e  basket 
or  the  bag,  (and  we  prefer  th*e  Utter,) 
would  have  felt,  im  the  mean  time,  hea- 
vier under  the  burden  of  a  single  min- 
now than  it  ever  did  f^l  beneath  the 
possible  pressure  of  shoals  of oontiiigeiit 
bull-trouts.  The  experiment  of  wad- 
ing through  the  house  in  enormous 
India-rubber  boots,  taking  fimr  steps 
at  once  in  coming  down  stairs,  and 
jumping  suddenly  from  chairs  iqion 
the  carpet,  for  the  purpose  of  persnad- 
ing  ourselves  that  we  were  getting 
into  deep  water,  afforded  hat  a  very 
transitory  hallucination.  The  act  of 
jerking  at  dinner  a  young  tnrioey, 
with  a  gaff,  from  a  remote  dish,  to 
our  plate,  did  not  elicit  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  its  graceful  pre- 
cision which  we  had  anticipated; 
while  an  excellent  and  polished  steel- 
yard, with  which,  in  the  absence  of  a 
salmon,  we  had  been  practising  in  the 
kitchen  on  a  casual  leg  of  mutton, 
having  dazzled,  perhaps,  the  e|ye  of 
the  butcher's  boy,  and  b^g  fot||^»tten 
by  us  for  a  brief  hour  or  so,  has  been^ 
*^  like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more 
below."  During  snch  moments,  the 
memory  even  of  delectable  old  Isaac 
was  losing  a  little  of  its  perennial 
fragrance — the  remiidscenoes  of  all 
kinds  of  fishes  were  beginning  to  stink 
in  the  nostrils.  *^  Who  comes  here? 
— A  grenadier ; "  and  in  walked  "  The 
Angler's  Companion  to  the  Lochs  and 
Rivers  of  Scotland,  by  Thomas  Tod 
Stoddart." 

Ordinary  n|prtals,  to  w«hom,  as 
to  Peter  Bell,  yellow  primroses  are 
simply  yellow  primroses,  might  In- 
stantly,  upon  getting  the  book,  open  it, 
read  it,  and  be  delighted  with  it. 
But  we  sat  for  i^x  wed»  gasing-at 
the  volume  without  daring  or  wisliing 
to  lay  a  finger  upon  it.  There  was  a 
gi-eat  deal  for  us  to  think  about  beibie 
spreading  our  sails  for  another  Toyage 
with  an  old  companion.  The  ikot  By 
that  we  were  humming,  aflter  onr  own 
fashion,  one  of  Mr  Steddart^s  angllnff 
songs  at  the  moment  when  Iris  new  work 
was  placed  before  ns,  IQ^ow,  these 
songs  were  not  published  ye8te»3ay; 
and  many  a  time  and  oft  out  -of  them 
had  we  amused  onrsehres  byteming 
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the  liveliest  picture  of  the  aogter'B 
life,  pnrsnitB,  meditations,  sad  emo- 
tions. From  liis  t>eiiig  up  with  the 
sweet  thrnahes  to  meet  "the  mora 
upon  the  lea,"  till  "  homeward  from 
the  slream  lie  tnrns,"  we  fullowed  him 
in  Stoddart'B  nmslcai  track.  His  call 
to  "  bring  him  osier,  line,  and  reel " 
— his  scrutiny  of  the  airs  and  clonds  of 
heaven — his  communings  with  hiid 
and  bee,  flower  and  fay^hia  welcome 
to  the  codcoo — his  blessing  of  the 
"spriDg-tide  bland" — his  entreaty  to 
the  winds  to  waken — 
"  For  the  low  welcome  aouod  of  their  wan- 
dering winga  " — 
his  repose  and  sammer  trance,  "  be- 
neath a  willow  wide" — his  pensive  mUB- 
inga,  and  comments,  shaped  by  the  en- 
chanting realities  aroundhim,  or  by  the 
pleasant  shadows  of  his  own  memoiy 
and  fancy —his  fcata  of  guile  and  skill — 
his  patience  and  his  toil^the  excite- 
ment of  his  suspense — t^e  exultation 
of  his  victory,  and  the  joyousness  and 
harmony  which  round  bis  well-spent 
day,— all  were  represented  and  embo- 
died in  nomhers  than  which  none 
more  melodious,  heartier,  or  happier 
ever  strengthened  and  gladdened,  by 
stream  or  hoard,  the  disciples  of 
Cotton  and  'Walton.  We  pansed  be- 
fore unfolding  a  new  book;  and  then 
we  read  it  thoroughly  from  hennaing 
to  end,  without  missing  any  word. 

But  time  brings  with  it  many  vicis- 
situdes. Winter,  wlien  nobody  but  a 
StoddarC  fishes;  swarms  of  Eui'opeBii 
revolutions,  which  keep  every  thing,  in- 
cluding fishing-rods, outof  joint;  and 
again,  in  this  present  1848,  a  terrible 
epring-tide,  which,  standing  sentinel  at 
our  doors  with  the  keenness  ofasword 
and  the  strength  of  a  portcullis,  has 
forbidden  any  body  to  think  of  fish- 
ing this  year  till  June ; — these  things 
have  inevitably,  forcibly,  and  wisely 
obliged  us  to  be  silent.  We  take  the 
earliest  opportnnity  to  thank  Mr 
Stoddart  for  his  book. 

"  Who  is  the  happy  warrior?  "  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  interrogatory  as 
nearly  as  possible  destitute  of  all 
meaning.  But  upon  the  double  hypo- 
thesis that  it  may  have  some  mean- 
ing, and  that  we  can  paint  in  fresco, 
such  a  question  might  suggest  an  idea 
that  the  felicitous  gentleman  for  whom 
the  poet  asks  would  be  Iwst  piotnivd 
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3i  Julius  Cwssr  in  the  act  of  correct- 
bi;;  the  proof-iheets  of  bis  CommeU'- 
lirii.>«.  To  do  good  and  great  actions 
i^  agreeable,  but  dangerous ;  to 
niite  well  and  uobly  of  the  great  and 
ijuod  things  we  have  done  is  aJso 
agreeable,  but  troublesome ;  but  when 
thv  danger  and  tlie  trouble  arc  both 
pLU't  and  gone,  to  read  what  we  have 
Hull  written  of  what  wehavewelldone, 
tiitli  the  conviction  that  an  eodlesa 
l^osterity  will  read  it  after  us  with 
pleasure  and  approbation,  must  be, 
ive  shall  ventaiv  to  imagine,  moat 
prodigiously  agreeable  to  auy  respec- 
table individual,  whether  he  is  ac- 
tually a  soldier,  having  poTchased  his 
commission  at  a  heavy  regulation 
fiiiie,  or  whether  he  is  only  provi- 
'ii^oally  obuosious  to  be  balloted  for 
militia  service,  or  accidentally  liable 
tu  be  oalled  out,  with  a  curse  and  a 
I'liilet  in  his  mouth,  for  the  gneriUa 
ivjirfarc  of  a  special  constable.  We 
:ivow  for  onrselves,  without  a  blush, 
tliat  we  are  only  one  of  those  who 
laiay  becoBte  warriors  hereafter  by 
statutory'  or  mnnicipal  cODtingency. 
Ah  yet  we  have  not  served  in  any 
uinipaigii.  On  oneoccaaion, indeed, the 
liousemaid  discovered,  at  cai-ly  dawn, 
sjti'outiug  from  the  key-bole  of  thedoor, 
II  notice,  by  which  we  were  hastily  sum- 
moned toquell  a  dreadful  tumult  at  nine 
o'clock  the  night  before.  Late  as  the 
.'ummons  came,  on  reading  it  a  thrill 
of  posthumoos  glory  permeated  oor 
frame ;  nor,  when  perusing  in  the 
tiewspa|>erd  at  breakfast  the  eloquent 
recognition  by  the  public  authorities  of 
the  services  of  other  special  constables, 
could  we  repress  the  riotona  Uirob- 
binga  of  martial  spirit  and  martial 
simpathy  within  us,  as  being  one 
who,  though  de  faelo  inert  in  dreas- 
ing-gown  and  sUppeis,  was  entitled 
de  jurc,a6  the  notice  testified,  to  be 
acfive  with  badge  and  baton.  We 
severely  reprimanded,  of  conrsc,  the 
houseiu.iid  for  bringing  into  (ho  boose 
stray  bits  of  paper,  which  might  have 
trapped  up  most  deleterious  combus- 
tilik's.  She  promised  to  be  more 
cautious  in  fntnre;  and  it  has  so 
lj;i])peued  that  the  magistrates  have 
ijtier  taken  practical  advantage  of 
utir  vigilant  ausioty  to  protect  the 
(iiirniiiillity  of  the  city.  But  we  are 
v.di  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  ex- 
actly with  a  coixeeponding  apirit  6a$ 
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we  have  studied  the  Gallic  battles 
and  campaigns  of  the  great  Roman, 
where  we  have  been  free  alike  from 
the  risk  of  fighting,  and  the  bothera- 
tion of  writing.  Oar  impression  is, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly 
strong  that  the  happy  warrior  may 
be  more  faithfully  portrayed  by  our- 
selves than  by  Casar. 

According  to  these  principles  of  in- 
terpretation, let  us  inquire,  who  is  the 
happy  angler?    To  such  a  question 
any  body  who,  in  the  former  case, 
prefers  Cesar's  claim  to  ours,  will  not 
fail  to  reply  by  bawling  out  the  name 
of  Stoddart.    The  parallel  is  a  very 
good  one.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
science    of  angling  theoretically  of 
which  Mr  Stoddart  is  ignorant ;  there 
IS  nothing  in  the  art  of  angling  prac- 
tically which  Mr  Stoddart  has  not 
tried  with  his  own  hand.     He  has 
been  writing  the  annals  of  a  laborious, 
persevering,  incessant,  and  successful 
experience.     He   tcUs  others  what 
they  may  do,  by  showing  them  vividly 
and  precisely  what  he  has  himself 
done.    It  is  the  record  of  a  conqueror 
whose  career  exhibits  occurrences  so 
numerous,  various,  and  striking,  that 
the  simple  narrative  of  events  teaches 
general  principles ;  the  mere  accumu- 
lation of  facts  causes  theoiy  to  vege- 
tate— the  movements  which  lead  to 
victory  on  a  particular  occasion  are 
adopted  as  laws  to  regulate  subsequent 
operations  in  similar  circumstances ; 
the  strategy  of  the  emergency  is  ac- 
cepted as  universally  normal.    In  a 
history  so  instructive,    there   must 
necessarily  be  a  remarkable  amount 
of  patience  and  zeal,  assiduity  and 
skill,  quick  apprehension,  and  saga- 
cious reflection.     And  where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  happens  that 
all  this  information  is  communicated 
with  healthy  racy  vigour,  and  pictu- 
resque effect  of  language,  while  a 
dewy  freshness  of  enthusiasm  exhila- 
rates the  whole  composition,  it  is  not 
surely  very  surprising  that,  comfort- 
ably pendulous  in  our  rocking-chair, 
conscious  of  never  having  encountered 
a  billionth  part  of  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  Mr  Stoddart,  and  possess- 
ing, in  tbc  manageable  volume  in  our 
hand,  a  complete  repertory  of   the 
fruits  of  the  toil,    experience,  and 
judgment  of  that  **  admirable  Triton," 
we  should  thus  complacently  believe 


that  we  are  the  hanpy  angler-^eaT- 
ing  it  of  course  to  lor  Stoddiurt,  if  ha 
likes,  to  be  a  Jnlins  Gssar. 

F»>m  the  frontispiece  we  start,  and 
after  perambulating  the  book,  to  tl» 
frontispiece  we  return.      **A  dn^ 
fishing"  will  then  be  wondionaly  m- 
telllgible,  and  ought  to  be  r^rded 
with  an  angler^s  love,  and  an  anj^ec^ 
pride.    The  picture  from  which  the 
engraving   is  taken  has  been  long 
familial' to  us.    Who  painted  it?    Al 
the  left-hand  comer  of  the  plate  the 
artist's  name  is  legible  enonj^ ;  but 
there  is  mndi  more,  besides  tM  name» 
printed  in  sympathetic  ink  iHiich  is 
visible  only  to  the  eye  of  the  initiated. 
A  word  in  thhie  ear,  gentlest  of  pisca- 
torial readers  I  The  skiU  of  the  pencil 
is  the  animated  reflection  of  the  .sUIl 
of  the  fishing  rod.     Nothing  finny 
has  the  painter   drawn  which   the 
'  angler  has  not  killed.    On  the  can- 
vass his  faithful  brash  has  placed 
nothing  which  his  snccess  as  an  angler 
has  not  enabled  him  to  observe  for 
himself,  to  mark,  and  to  dagnemo* 
type  in  his  inmost  soul.    No  graceftil 
outline  has  he  traced ;  no  gorgeons 
bulk  has  he  stretched  out  in  massive 
breadth  or  wavy  loDgth;  no  ttnali 
head  has  he  delicately  curved;  no 
flcod  of  light  has  he  poored  on  Ream- 
ing panoply  of  interwoven  scales  of 
gold  and  silver;  no  shifting  ray  of 
exquisite  colour  has  he  canght  in  the 
very  instant  of  brilliant  eyanescence ; 
no  purple  spot  or  crimson  star  has  he 
made  to  shine  with  distinctive  bri^t- 
ness  on  the    flank;  no  anreate  or 
orange  tint  has  he  permitted  to  flide 
away  along   the  body  into   peat^ 
whiteness;  no  fin  qidvera;  no  taU 
curls ;  no  gill  is  muddy  red ;  no  m 
is  lustreless,— without  or  beyond  the 
bidding,  the  teachuig,  the  gnaranteef 
and  express  image  of  nature.    Pity 
it  is  that  we  should  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  a  word  or  two  of  other  matters-* 
of  a  happy  temper,  which  has  cheered 
us  with  its  mellow  sunshine  on  many 
a  raw  and  cloudy  day;  or  of  a  ridily- 
stored  mind,  which,  when  fish  were 
sulky,  has  often  made  the  lagglitt 
hours  spin  on   with   iocnnd  qpleeo. 
Almost,  under  this  hot  bright  sky,  we 
are  tempted,  unbidden,  to  ent^  the 
studio,   and  ask  to  share  with  yon 
sequestei-ed  stags  the  shelter  of  the 
favourite  pines.  But  we  dare  cot ;  for 
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we  know  the  man  as  well  aa  the  artUt 
and  angier.  We  know  both  tlie 
anglers.  It  ia,  in  aooth,  fitting  that 
Giles  should  illustrate  Stoddakt. 

Is  not  angling  cruel  1  Now,  before 
attempting  any  responsive  obaejrva- 
tion,  be  eo  good  as  to  read  the  follow- 
ing impetQotis  passage : — 

"  U  it  not,  for  instance,  in  the  attito  Je 
or  hope  tba.t  the  iingler  stiuds,  white  in 
tha  act  of  hearing  ont  his  flies  oTer  Bome 
faTourile  cast  t  Of  hope  iHcreased)  when 
be  beholds,  feeding  within  reach  of  hia 
line,  the  monarch  of  the  Etream  1  But 
now,  mark  him!  He  has  dropt  the  houk 
caulionsly  aud  skilfully  jnat  abote  the 
indicated  spot ;  the  Gsh,  scarcely  break- 
ing the  surface,  has  seized  it.  A  fa:'t, 
firm  hold  it  has,  but  the  tackle  is  Snc, 
and  the  trout  strong  and  active.  Loek  t 
how  the  expression  of  his  features  is 
undergoing  a  change.  There  is  etill 
hope,  but  mingled  with  it  are  traces  of 
anxiety — of  fear  itself.  Hia  attitndes, 
too,  are  those  oF  a  troubled  aud  dis- 
tempered man.  Ha  I  all  ia  well.  The 
wont  is  OTer.  The  atrong  pnah  fur 
liberty  has  been  made,  and  fiiiled. 
Desperate  as  that  summerset  was,  it 
has  proYed  unanccessflil.  The  tackle- 
knot  and  harb— is  aufficient.  Look  now 
at  the  angler.  Hope  withhiroiaBtrongcr 
than  aniiety,  and  joy  too  beams  forth 
under  his  eyelids ;  for  lo  !  the  fish  is 
showing  symptoms  of  distress.  No 
longer  it  threatens  to  exhaust  the  wbdi- 
liue  ;  no  longer  it  combats  with  llie 
rapids  ;  no  more  it  striTes,  with  frantic 
flihg  01  wily  plunge,  to  disengage  Ibo 
hook.  It  haa  lost  all  heart— almost  all 
energy.  The  fins,  paralysed  and  power- 
less, are  unable  for  their  task.  So  liir 
from  regulating  its  movements,  they  can- 
not even  sustain  the  balance  of  the  fcb. 
Helpless  and  hopeless  it  is  drawn  ashore, 
uplumiog,  in  the  act  of  Hubmistion,  its 
starred  audgteamy  flanks.  The  counten- 
ance of  the  captor  —  his  movements, 
(they  are  those  which  the  soul  dictates.) 
arc  all  joyous  and  self-congratalatoi-v. 
Diit  (he  emotion,  strongly  depicted 
though  it  be,  is  short-lived.  It  give! 
way  BuccesaiTcly  to  the  feelings  of  admi. 
ration  and  pity — of  admiration,  aa  ex- 
cited on  contemplating  the  almost  in- 
comparable beauty  of  tho  captive,  its 
breadth  and  depth,  the  harmony  of  its 
proportions,  aa  well  as  the  richness  aiid 
variety  of  ita  colours';  of  pity,  aa  called 
forth  in  accordance  with  our  nature,^ 
an  unconscious,  uncontrollable  emotion, 
which  operates  with  aubduing  effect  oa 
the  triumph  of  the  moment. 
"  And  now,  !n  their  tarn,  content  and 
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tlisukfniness  reign  in  the  heart  and 
develop  Ihemselvea  on  Ihe  oonntenanco 
of  tha  angler ;  now  haply  ho  is  im- 
pressed with  feelmgs  of  adoring  solem- 
nity, elirred  up  by  some  scene  of 
unlooked-for  grandeur,  or  llie  transit 
of  some  sublime  phenomenon.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, anger,  envy,  aud  jealonsy,  whioh 
sometimes  Snd  their  way  into  the  bosom, 
and  sre  portrajed  on  (be  features  even 
of  the  worthiest  and  beet-tempered  of 
onr  craft.  Too  naturally  they  spring  np 
aud  bleud  themselves  with  our  better  na- 
ture; yet  well  it  is  that  they  take  no  hold 
on  the  heart— scorching,  it  may  be  true, 
but  not  consuming  its  day  of  liappinesa. 

"  Hence  it  is,  from  the  very  variety  of 
emotions  which  successively  occupy  the 
mind,  from  their  blendings  and  transi- 
tions, that  angling  derives  its  pleasures  ; 
hence  it  holds  preeedenca  as  a  sport  with 
men  of  thoughtful  aud  ideal  tempera- 
ment ;  hence  poets,  aculptora,  and  philo- 
aophera— the  sons  and  worshippers  of 
genina— have  entered,  heart  and  hand, 
into  its  pursuit.  Therefore  it  was  that 
TLomEon,  Burns,  Soott,  and  Hogg,  and, 
in  our  present  day,  Wilson  and  Words- 
worth, exchanged  eagerly  the  gray-goo;e 
quill  and  the  companionship  of  hooks, 
for  the  taper  wand  and  the  disceuree, 
older  than  Homer's  measures,  of  streams 
aad  eataracta.  Therefore  it  was  that 
Paleyleft  his  meditative  home,  and  Davy 
bis  tests  and  crucibles,  and  Chantrey  hia 
moulds,  modelii,  oad  chi" el- work,— each 
and  all  to  rejoice  and  renovate  tliem- 
selvea  ;  to  gather  new  thoughts  and 
energies,  a.  fresh  heart  and  vigorous 
hand,  in  the  exercise  of  that  pastime 
which  is  teeming  with  philosophy." 

Mr  Stoddart  blinks  oar,  problem 
altogether.  Fish,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  treated,  first];,  as  bits  of  cork,  and, 
secondly,  as  lumps  of  lead.  But  tho 
bad  example  of  all  tho  great  men 
before  or  since  Agamemnon  will  not 
lessen  tho  cruelty,  if  it  be  cruelty,  of 
dragging  a  large  fish  or  a  little  fish 
out  of  its  "  native  element"  forcibly, 
aud  against  its  will.  Obliging  a  fish 
to  come  out  of  the  water  when  it  has 
not  tho  slightest  wish  to  be  a  fish  ont  of 
water,  has  an  apparent  resemblance 
to  the  ejecting  of  a  human  being  un- 
seasonably from  his  bed  who  has  made 
lip  his  mind  to  prosecate  a  steady 
snooze  for  the  nest  three  boars.  The 
absence  or  presence  of  a  little  bodUy 
Butrering  in  the  process  of  ejection, 
has  really  nothing  to  do  witli 
the  merits  of  the  abstract  qncalji 
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A  man  who  is  jerked  out  of  bed  by  a 
string  tied  to  his  toe  most  endure  an 
uncomfortable  twinge.  But  the  votary 
of  Morpheus  may  be  induced  to  change 
his  quarters  quite  as  effectually  by 
painlessly  removing  beyond  his  readi 
the  blankets  and  the  sheets.  It  is 
not  the  application  of  positive  com- 
pulsion to  the  person,  but  the  distur- 
bance of  existing  comfort  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  which  may  be  pain, 
and  hardship,  and  cruelty.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  because 
the  analogy,  as  stated,  is  entirely  fal- 
lacious. The  true  analogy  is  to  be 
stated  thus  :  Any  body  who,  being 
already  in  bed,  and  therefore  legiti- 
mately somniferous,  happens  to  over- 
hear us  in  the  next  room  loudly  de- 
dariog  our  intention  of  beginning 
forthwith  a  supper  of  savoury  and 
palatable  dishes,  and  who,  there- 
upon, greedily  shakes  off  his  incipient 
torpidity,  and  rushes  into  the  apart- 
ment in  order  to  share  the  banquet, 
but  finds  no  supper,  and  ourselves 
langhiug  at  his  credulity,  has  no  right 
at  all  to  assert  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hardships  or  treated  with 
cruelty.  He  left  his  proper  sphere, 
and  was  punished  for  his  eccentricity, 
How  is  a  fish  that  lives  in  the  water 
entitled  to  snap  at  a  fiy  that  lives  out 
of  the  water?  But  then  the  fly  goes  into 
the  water.  Very  well :  but  if  the  fish 
comes  up  into  the  air,  as  it  does,  to 
bite  at  a  fly,  which  is  a  denizen  of  the 
air,  it  is  just  that  a  fly,  when  it  goes 
down  into  the  water,  should  indulge  in 
a  reciprocal  bite  at  a  fish,  which  is  a 
denizen  of  the  waters.  And  if  flies 
cannot  bite  for  themselves,  it  is  a 
noble  thing  in  man  to  bite  for  them. 
All  the  fish  encreeled  by  all  the  human 
fishers  of  everj'  year  make  but  a  mole- 
hill to  the  mountain  of  flies  butchered 
and  gorged  by  a  single  trout  in  a 
month.  Heliogabulus  was  temperate, 
Nero  was  merciful,  when  compared 
with  a  gillaroo.  And  as  for  a  Pike  ! 
Let  us  listen  to  Stoddart  on  pikes. 
It  is  proper,  perhaps,  to  mention  that 
we  are  legally  informed  that  the 
*'open  and  advised  speaking"  of  our 
author  about  pikes  is  very  constitu- 
tional, although  very  marvellous.  It 
pleases  him  now  to  buflet  these  fresh- 
water sharks  with  extremely  hard 
words. .  Yet  have  we  seen  his  nerves 
more  fluttered  by  a  dead  pike,  sur- 


reptitiously introduced  into  hlB  aoc- 
turdal  couch  at  Tibbie^s — whom  mor- 
tals, we  believe,  call  Mrs  RichardsoB, 
and  whose  green  rural  faoatdrr,  on  the 
margin  of  St  Mary^s  Lodi,  Is  the  sweet 
and  loved  haunt  of -every  true  brother 
of  the  craft — ^than  ever  was  the  heart 
of  fisherman  when  a  twenty-pomidflr 
has  darted  off  like  an  express  looomo- 
tive  towards  the  foaming  and  rocky 
cataract.  What  horrid  shriek  is  that, 
making  night  hideous?  With  bonrts 
of  laughter  at  this  moment  returns 
the  scene  when  that  grim  Tisitor  mnr- 
dered  the  first  efforts  of  the  weaiy 
angler  to  woo  repose,  as  his  naked 
feet  came  into  unexpected  contact 
with  the  slimy  mail  of  the  water- 
pirate.  Such  recollections  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  many  hundred  things 
which  make  the  fisher^s  life  a  hapOT 
one.  We  shall  hear,  therefore,  jmr 
Stoddart  avenging  himself  on  all 
pikes,  dead  or  living, 'not  exdading 
an  incidental  foray  a^^dnst  eels ;  whidi 
latter  are  not  surely,  while  tl^y  life, 
loveable. 

*'  No  one  that  ever  felt  the  first  sHadc  of 
a  pike  at  the  gorge-bait  can  easily  forget 
it.  .It  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  fima 
the  character  of  the  fish,  a  bold^  eager, 
Yoraoious  grasp  ;  quite  the  contraiy,  it  is 
a  slow  calculating  grip.  There  is  nothhtg 
about  it  dashing  or  at  all  violent ;  no  stir- 
ring of  the  fins — no  lashing  of  the  tail—- 
no  expressed  f^ry  or  revenge.  The  whole 
in  month-work ;  cahn,  deliberate,  booM- 
crashing,  deadly  month-work.  Yon  think 
at  the  moment  you  hear  the  action— tiw 
clanging  action— of  the  fish's  jaw-bones  ; 
and  such  jaw-bones,  so  powerful,  so  terri- 
fic 1  You  think  you  hear  the  eompressiiig^ 
the  racking  of  the  victim  betwixt  them. 
The  sensation  is  pleasurable  to  the 
angler  as  an  avenger.  Who  aaoog 
our  gentle  craft  erer  pitied  a  pike  f  I  oan 
fancy  one  lamenting  over  a  salmon  or 
Btar-stoled  trout  or  playfhl -minnow ;  nay, 
1  have  heard  of  those  who,  on  beii^  bereft 
of  a  pet  gold-fish,  actually  wept ;  -bnt  a 
pike  !  itself  nnpitying,  nnsiparing,  wlie 
would  pity  ! — ^who  spare  ! 

'*  Returning,however,  to  the  point  inny 
narrative  at  which  I  broke  ofL  I  no 
sooner  felt  the  well-known  iatimatieBy 
than,  drawing  out  line  from  my  reel^aod 
slightly  slackening  what  liad  alrea4y 
passed  the  top-ring  of  my  rod,  I  stood 
prepared  for  ftirther  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  fish.  After  a  ifaort  time  he 
sailed  slowlyabont,  confining  Ids  exon^ 
sions  to  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the-i^pot 
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vhere  he  h»d  originally  seireil  tlie  but.  llonbiirgh,  SBve™!  Bmsli  tront,  and  when 
ltw»B«vident,aBll:inKfroinciiperieijce,  airiTing  at  thespot  where  I  had  inWnded 
Uiat  he  Btill  held  Ihv  trout  cross-wise  be-  to  Uy  the  Haee,  w»a  nnable  to  reaiat  tea, 
twiithiajawe,  and  lunl  uut  yot  pauched  autii<i|uilory  trial  for  pike  nith  the  rod 
or  boiled  it.  To  iiiiluci;,  liiin,  however,  itself,  which,  on  this  ocoasiou,  Was  a 
to  do  HO  wjthont  dibj,  1  Terj  slightly,  double-handed  one,  and  provided  with  a 
as  is  my  wont,  tighti.'iit'd  or  ralher  jerked  good-siKd  reel  uid  liae  to  correspond, 
the  liaetawatd»myr',It',  ijiordertocreale  "  Haviag  affixed  and  baited  a  gorge- 
the  notion  that  his  (iri'y  tc^s  making  re-  hook,  1  accordingly  eommeuoed  opera' 
Biatance,  and  might  r-cipe  from  bis  gruEp.  tiona,  and  in  the  ooBTBe  of  a  few  throws 
A  moment's  halt  iii<li<  :iied  (bat  he  had  hooked  what  I  conrciTed  la  be  a  piko  of 
taken  the  hint,  anil  immediately  aflM^  entraordinary  Bile.  It  ponohed  quickly, 
wards,  all  being  dif|.iM^d  of  at  one  gulp,  ran  &r,  CJid  forcibly  crossed  and  re- 
Ont  he  rnehed,  Tigori^iiir  as  any  saJroon,  oroased  tho  TiveT,  whiob,  nt  the  epot  in 
exhanxtiug  in  oneapleiuliJ  run  nearly  the  quOEtion,  is  hy  do  meaas  narrow, — rushed 
whole  OontODta  of  my  reel,  aoJ  ending  hie  upwards  ti)  a  distance  of  at  least  a  fanii- 
Lnwhl!e,witha  despe-  dnd  yuda  and  down  agsin,  seemingly 
let,  whi-;:!!  rcvi'aled him  tony  without  the  least  fatigue.  Ha viug  re- 
view in  all  his  sixe,  vl^uur,  and  ferocity  ;  gained,  howerer,  the  spot  from  whiofa  it 
the  jaws  grimly  expanded,  the  fiaa  erecti  bad  oommenoed  its  mn,  all  on  a  inddan 
and  the  whole  body  in  n  alnlc  of  nnoon-  the  flsh  halted,  and  immediately,  without 
trollahle  excitement.  Being  provided  any  Jerk  or  strain  on  my  part,  the  line 
with  a  siogle-baDded  rod,  and  wiuch-Uiie  came  to  hand,  neatly  aerered  or  out 
suited  in  respect  of  strength  and  thick-  through  by  the  teeth,  abote  the  wire- 
ness  to  light  fishing,  it  was  a  marvel  that  fastenings  to  which  the  gorge-hook  had 
either  of  these  stood  Ihe  teit  on  an  occa-  been  appended.  No  slight  disappoint- 
eion  BO  sery  trying.  The  worst,  however,  meut  it  was.  I  fancied  of  course  that 
was  over  ;  and  altheugli  tbe  pike,  as  fisli  I  had  lost  a  pike  of  such  nneommon  siu, 
of  its  kind  under  aimtlor  uiicnmstanees  as  to  hare  been  able  to  engross,  in  pouch- 
always  do,  showed  nigns  of  remaiiiiug  iiig,  die  whole  extent  of  arming  in  qnes- 
Btrengih,  coupled  nidi  great  sullenness,  tiou,  meaFaring  nearly  a  foot.  My  sole 
it  nerertheless,  in  the  iioureti  of  a  few  resource  therefore,  or  hope  of  retrieve, — 
ninates, submitted  to  tt»  fale.ond  allowed  and  I  was  by  no  means  sangnine  of  the 
itself  to  be  drawn  aiihore  at  a  conienieat  result, — lay  in  tbe  setling  of  the  two 
landing-place,  which  fartuuately  was  not  Unos  1  lud  hroaght  along  with  me,  Bt  or 
far  off.  near  the  aput  where  the  fiih  had  made 
"  This  fish,  the  flr*t  I  ever  captured  in  its  escape.  Aecordingly,  baiting  each 
Teviol,  weighed  nearh  a  atone,  and  pre-  with  a  trout  of  at  least  fonr  onnoes  in 
ceded  in  its  fate  no  fcwut  tliiiu  four  others,  weight,  I  tlirew  them  in  not  far  from  one 
of  the  respective  wei:.'ht>.  or  nearly  BO,  of  another,  with  small  Hosts  attached,  in 
ten,  eight,  seven,  anJ  [Lree  pounds,  nil  of  order  to  show  off  the  lurs  and  keep  it 
which  1  took  from  rJtoiit  the  some  spot  from  the  bottom.  This  done,  I  pursued 
in  less  tlian  an  hour's  time.  Shortly  my  way  further  up  the  river,  and  com- 
afier,  three  or  four  days  ioterveoing,  I  nenoed  trouting.  On  my  Tetnm,  after 
killed  two  pike  of  twelve  pounds  weight  the  expiry  of  two  or  three  hours,  to  the 
each,  close  to  the  plaee  mentioned,  and  place  where  1  bad  set  the  lines,  I  fbnnd 
in  the  same  season  met  with  an  inoident  tbat  both  the  corks  were  out  of  sight  and 
which,  as  it  has  some  couoexion  with  the  cords  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  but 
pike-trolling,  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  quite  motionless.  Drawing  the  nearer 
in  this  chapter.  Itfaappeaediu  tliemouth  one,  I  was  tutprieed  to  observe  it, 
of  July,  on  which  day,  Ttviot,  owing  to  although  made  of  stroDg  and  fresh  mate- 
recent  rains,  was  somewhat  discoloured,  rial,  snapped  through  at  the  middle.  It 
and  1  had  ventured  a-' far  up  its  hanks  as  was  not  so,  however,  with  tbe  other, 
the  Roxburgh  pool,  intending  to  trout  There  was  evidently  something  attached 
with  fly  and  minnow,  aTiJ  abo  to  give  the  to  it  of  ooBsiderabiD  weight  and  bulk, 
pike  a  trial.  Tbat  1  mi^ht  not,  however,  witboat,  however,  any  live  resistance, 
consume  much  time  upon  the  latter  fish,  Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  haaliuK 
I  had  provided  myself  with  s  couple  of  it  nearer  the  bank,  I  beheld  a  huge  eri 
set  lines  formed  of  strong  cord.  These  it  enveloped  among  the  cords,  quite  oboked 
was  my  intention  to  lay  out  in  a  portieu  and  lifeless.  OF  river  eels  it  was  the 
of  the  poo]  hitherto  nntrieil,  and  to  allow  Itirgest  1  had  ever  witnessed,  although  1 
them  to  remain  there,  while  1  angled  for  certainly  have  seen  congers  of  greater 
trout  higher  up  tbe  river.  With  the  sise.  About  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
view  of  doing  this,  I  had  secured,  by  de-  lengtb,  and  in  gir^i  fully  eleven  inohes,  1 
aultory  throwing  in  my  progress,  lowMds  tbiuk  it  oould  not  haye  weighed  lese  Hnn._ 
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twenty  pounds.  This  point,  howe?er,  I 
wanted  the  ready  means  of  determining, 
although  I  regret  not  haying  made  an 
effort  to  acquaint  myself  with  it.  On 
examining  the  stomach  of  the  monster,  I 
found  that  it  contained  all  the  three 
gorge-hooks  employed  by  me,  and  the 
trouts  with  which,  individually,  they,  had 
been  baited.  My  experience  in  eel  fish- 
ing has  not  been  very  great,  but  I  hare 
taken  some  hundreds  of  them  in  my  time, 
and  I  do  not  remember  above  one  or  two 
that  showed  fight  in  the  same  manner 
this  one  did,  while    on    the    rod.      In 

general,  they  waddle  or  twist  about, 
etake  themselves  under  rocks,  stones,  or 
roots  of  trees,  but  very  seldom  push  out 
directly  across  or  up  the  pool.  With  the 
gorge-hook  indeed,  and  a  small  trout  as 
the  bait,  I  have  often,  both  before  and 
since  the  occasion  above-mentioned,  cap- 
tured them ;  also  while  trolling  for  pike 
with  gimp  and  swivel  tackle,  and  that  in 
mid  water  betwixt  the  bottom  and  sur- 
face ;  nor,  indeed,  will  eels,  when  im- 
pelled by  hunger,  shrink  from  assailing 
the  largest  fish,  should  these  happen  to 
be  sickly  or  in  adverse  circumstances. 
It  is  well  known  that  what  are  termed 
river  cairns,  or  heaps  of  stones  raised  by 
the  tacksman  of  salmon  fishings  for  the 
purpose  of  inveigling  running  &h  into  a 
certain  description  of  net  attached  to 
them,  afford  shelter  to  large  numbers  of 
eels  and  lampreys,  which,  if  the  grilse  or 
salmon  happening  to  become  entangled  is 
allowed,  through  neglect  or  otherwise,  to 
continue  two  or  three  hours  in  this  state 
of  thraldom,  will,  forcing  an  entrance 
through  the  gill  or  mouth,  speedily  dis- 
encumber it  of  its  entrails ;  nay,  if 
allowed  to  pursue  their  work  of  moles- 
tation unchecked,  absolutely  hollow  it 
out,  until  little  remains  but  a  sack  or 
skinful  of  bones. 

This  is  a  horrible  picture,—"  a  sack 
or  skinful  of  bones,"  while  the  salmon, 
we  presume,  still  exists  in  its  ribbed 
transparency.  The  dreams  of  eels, 
who  snp  so  full  of  horrors,  must  be 
very  awful.  But  infinitely  more  awful 
must  be  the  visions  which  people  the 
slumbers  of  those  mortals  who,  in 
their  turn,  eat  those  eels  who  have 
eaten  those  salmon.  Our  repugnance 
to  eel-  pies  was  never  strong.  It  were 
better  for  us  to  think  of  something 
else. 

A  crust  of  statistics  may  ward  off 
sickening  and  remorseful  qualms. 
The  indiscriminate  destructiveness 
which  characterises  pikes,  is  unfortu- 
nately and  disgracefully  displayed  by 


other  queer  fish.  It  Is  not  nattmm 
to  enumerate  the  peiplexing  multi^ 
city  of  devices  which  namaa  inmnii^ 
has  invented  and  oonstracted  for  an- 
nihilating salmon.  Aa  of  the  kiogi 
about  whose  deaths  their  royal  brotiiff 
Richard  tells  sad  stories,  so  of  salmon, 
however  various  may  be  the  maimer 
of  their  dissolntions,  it  is  aafb  to  afflna 
that  they  are  "  all  murdered."  Sta- 
tutes kill  myriads  of  them ;  jpoaehen, 
in  spite  of  statntes,  kill  mynada  mon 
of  them;  honest  anglers,  who  spoit 
in  the  seasons,  and  with  the  weapons 
proper  to  sportsmen,  kill  a  few  mdi* 
vidnal  fishes ;  and  it  will  be  dcnMM- 
strated  that  pikes  are  the  powerfU 
and  natoral  allies  of  statutes  and 
poachers : — 

^With  regard  to  tho  ravages  ema- 
mitted  among  the  fty  of  the  salBUMul 
may  mention  that  almoit  every  pin 
captured  by  me  during  the  moBtht  of 
April  and  May  contain^  in  its  atmaaA, 
or  disgorged,  on  being  landed,  the  mnlM 
of  one  or  more  smolte.'  These  fteqaaally 
were  quite  entire — to  all  appeanuMe^ 
indeed,  newly  killed  ;  they  were  mm- 
times  also  in  a  partly-digeeted  state,  aad 
on  other  occasions  presented  to  the  cjo 
little  more  than  was  saffleient  to  db- 
tinguish  them  as  having  been  small  U. 
I  ha?e  taken  fire  or  six  saUaon-fry,  hi 
the  stages  abore  detoribed,  oat  of  the 
stomach  of  a  single  pike.  Two^  three,  ec 
four,  is  a  matter  of  eommoa  oeeor- 
rence.  Such  being  the  ease,  aad  if  It  be 
true,  what  many  ichthyologists  aAm, 
that  fish  dissolre  their  fbod  with  sash 
astonishing  rapidity  as  to  rival  In  siae 
instances  the  action  of  fire ;  nay,  allow- 
ing that  the  stomach  of  the  p&e  oeea- 
pied  a  couple  of  hours  in  completiBg  the 
digestire  process,  the  amoont  of  haves 
committed  by  this  ravager  on  TevloC  dar- 
ing the  smolt  season  is  quite  tntflafshiig 
Confining  my  calcolation  within  veiy 
moderate  bounds,  I  shall  presame  that 
each  pike,  on  the  average,  as  Us  daily 
meal,  during  the  months  already  lefcrred 
to,  engrosses  four  salmon  or  oell-tnat 
fry.  This,  in  the  course  of  sixty  days^ 
gives  an  allowance  to  eveir  indlvldaal  in 
Teviot  of  two  hundred  and  forty  saii^ ; 
and  supposing  there  are  Anom  Aaerasi- 
bridge  downward,  a  stretch  of  water  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  length,  not  more  ihaa  one 
thousand  pike,  the  entire  number  eon- 
sumed  by  these,  in  less  than  one^rizth  ef 
the  year,  amounts  to  two  hondred  aad 
forty  thousand,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  salmon-firy,— a  greater  aam* 
ber,  there  is  no  qneition,  ma  Is  Ulled 
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dating  tlie  Eame  extent  of  time   b;  &)1 

the  angling  poachers  in  the  dUtrict  pot 

together." 

We  acknowledge  that  we  mnst  be 
iudiscreet  to  involve  ourselves  again 
in  an  offensive  topic.  A  hint,  how- 
ever, of  onr  opinion,  and  we  pas^ 
swa7  from  the  sabject.  The  abomin- 
able slaughter  of  "  foul"  fish,  perpe- 
trated b;  people  whom  we  are  obliged 
to  repudiate  as  sportsmen,  and  whoDi 
WQ  are  not  obliged  to  recognise  as 
gentlemen,  b  a  shocking,  dirtj,  dis- 
reputable mal-practice,  to  be  con- 
demned witli  nnmodified  severity  of 
language.  Apologies,  CKplanations, 
palliations,  are  in  vain.  The  filthy 
mass  which  is  nnrigbteonsly  dragged 
out  of  the  water  ia  not  then  a  flah. 
It  is  against  the  nse  of  natare  for  the 
hand  of  man  to  touch  it.  And  yet 
the  same  man  who  wonid  with  easy 
indifference  "leister"  a  salmon  in 
that  state,  teeming  with  ten  thoosanrl 
thousand  lives,  shall,  on  the  morrow, 
in  a  jury-box,  violate  his  oath  by 
acqnitting  the  gnilty  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  becaose  he  thinks 


aathoritative  witness. 

"  Ifiadanumberof  anglers  at  one  witli 
me  in  opinion  upon  thia  Bubjeet  ;  and  all 
who  hi>e  witueased  night-leiEteriag  on 
Tweed  during  the  autumnal  or  winter 
moulha,  will  acknowledge  that  even  the 
romantic  cliaraoter  which  tjirch-light  and 
scenery  invest  it  with,  fails  as  an  apology 
for  the  ignoble,  wasteful,  and  injnrioDs 
nature  of  the  occupation.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  it  is  pursued,  either  daring 
the  spawning  season  itselr,  or  when  the 
fish  are  heafy  with  roe — when  they  aro 
red  or  foul,  having  lain  a  considerable 
time  in  the  river,  and,  moreover,  when 
they  have  lost  all  power  of  escape,  or  uc 
cut  off  from  exercising  it,  both  by  the 
lowness  of  water,  and  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hemmed  in,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  pool  or  place  of  action, 
by  nets  and  other  contrivancea  alretehed 
from  banli  to  bink. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  credited,  but  I 
relate  a  fact  known  to  many  on  Tweed- 
side,  that,  about  four  or  five  years  ago, 
upwards  of  three  hundred  breeding  fish, 
salmon  and  grilses,  were  slaughtered  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night,  from  one 
boat,  ont  of  a  stretch  of  water  not  &r 
from  Melrose,  two  leisters  only  being 
employed  ;  and  of  this  number — I  allude 
to   the  fidir—ecarcely  one  was  actually 
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fit  to  be  used  as  food,  while  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  femala  ealmon, 
on  the  eve  of  depositing  tlieir  ora.  lu 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Kelso,  upwards  of 
iii:iBty  have  frequently  been  bntchered 
with  this  iraplemeut  during  a  aingia 
iiiyht,  from  one  boat, — oil  of  them  fish  in 
the  same  rank  and  unhealthy  coadition 
aboTe  desoribed.  In  September  1S46, 
uceorJing  to  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, no  fewer  than  four  thousand  spawn- 
ing &alt,  consisting  clilefly  of  full-grown 
salmon,  and  comprehending  the  priuoipal 
breeding  stock  of  the  season— those  fish 
which,  from  their  forward  state,  promised 
the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  supply  of 
fry,  were  slaughtered  in  Tweed,  with  the 
coasent,  and  under  the  auspices,  of  the 
upper  holders  of  fishings,  in  the  manner 
1  fpeak  of.  Need  it  be  said,  that  the 
injury  done  to  the  salmon-fishings  ia 
general  by  this  malpractice  on  the  part 
of  two  or  tliroe  leaser  proprietors,  is 
incalculable,  and,  when  linked  with  the 
doings  of  poacliera  during  closetintc,  to 
which  it  unqnestionably  giies  encourage- 
ment, and  the  system  pursued  on  Tweed 
of  captaring  and  destroying  the  kelta  and 
liag^ts,  it  must  operate  most  prejudicially 
against  every  plsn  devised  to  further  the 
breeding  of  this  highly-prized  article  of 
food." 

Simply  we  shall  say,  that  anybody 
who  so  leisters  fish  irom  this  day 
forward  is  a  buctai.  barb-uiiak,  fit 
for  the  society  of  a  Burke  or  a  Hare, 
who  did  not  venture  to  immolate  their 
victims  till  gross -physical  corruption 
— tiie  heavy  prostration  of  drunken- 
ness—rendered them  in  general  the 
cosy  and  stupid  prey  of  a  disgusting 
BBsssain.  Let  the  leistcrer  of  Ibnl 
fish  be  accursed  in  the  sporting  calen- 
dar. 

Under  all  circumstances,  to  bo 
quite  candid,  we  remonstrate  against 
the  leister.  It  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
going  to  work — the  fish  has  no  option. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  tinge  of  the 
Venetian  bravo  In  tho  blow.  Less 
apology  must  there  always  be  for 
striking  a  salmon  than  for  striking  a 
man  behind  his  back.  The  man  who 
detects  the  stealthy  thrust  may  turn 
and  smite  his  enemy.  The  fish,  vi- 
giiauthappilyofthe  descending  tri  dent, 
can  but  shift  its  quarters  and  swim 
away.  Basking,  too,  at  the  moment 
under  the  broad  beam  of  the  all-re- 
joicing ann — OS  motionless,  as  Iranqnil, 
as  bright,  and  as  beantiful,  as  tho 
silver  pebbles  iu  the  river's  bed — why 
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should  idle  hnman  violence  invade 
and  extingnisli  that  unsuspecting  re- 
I)ose  ?  At  this  very  instant,  while  he 
is  in  snch  attitndc  and  mood,  fling,  if 
you  can,  with  delicate  precision,  over 
his  snout  the  most  attractive  mottled 
wing  in  your  book,  and  then — if  the 
pensive  Zoroaster  of  the  stream 
quits  his  meditations  to  swallow  your 
temptation — then  hook  him,  play  him, 
land  him,  and  encrcel  him;  but  do  not, 
without  any  warning,  plunge  a  barbed 
steel  fork  into  his  heart.  Or,  at  this 
very  instant,  let  the  seduction  of  the 
triple  worm  travel  athwart  his  rumina- 
tions, and  if  the  glutton  shall  over- 
come the  sage,  then,  even  in  his  vora- 
cious throat,  strike  home,  and  over- 
come the  glutton ;  but  do  not  hack  the 
noble  form  with  ruffianly  prongs  of 
rusty  iron — 

''  Let^s  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds.'* 

Pr'ythee  permit  the  leister,  for  the 
future,  to  decorate  a  museum  along 
with  other  implements  of  the  Canni- 
bal, not  the  British  islands! 

Mr  Stoddart  must  feel  neither  anger 
nor  surprise  if  wc  deliberately  avoid 
not  merely  any  discussion,  but  even 
any  notice  whatever,  of  theories  or 
speculations,  directly  or  collaterally 
referring  to  the  breeding  or  propaga- 
tion of  iishes.  We  have  not  been,  as 
the  pages  of  Maga  prove,  unwatchful 
of  what  conjectural  philosophy  might 
propose,  or  ingenious  cxperimentalism 
might  exhibit.  We  hold  some  piscine 
opinions,  so  curious  but  so  true,  that 
if  we  could  enunciate  them  in  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  fish  (which  ought 
to  be  the  Finnish  dialect,)  the  liveliest 
salmon  in  Norway  could  not  execute 
summersets  sufficiently  numerous  to 
express  his  astonishment  at  our  know- 
ledge. We  could  likewise  put  such 
puzzling  objections  to  the  most  ela- 
borate and  seemingly  satisfactory 
systems,  as  to  demonstrate  irrefraga- 
l)ly  that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
every  body  has  said  about  every 
variety  of  the  salmo  race,  nobody 
knows  any  thing  certain  as  to  the 
age  of  Old  Park.  But,  for  one  good 
reason,  we  shall  be  discreet  and  "silent. 
Nobody  cares  a  straw,  or  a  horse- 
hair, or  a  thread  of  gut,  whether  Stod- 
dart is  overthrown,  or  Shaw  is  pre- 
dominant,— nobody,  whose  sole  and 


laudable  object  is  to  enjoj  a  diijVi 
good  fishing.  The  great  fact  renaim 
— the  waters  are  full  of  fish.  What 
matter  is  it  whence  the  fins  came  or 
come  ?  The  question  is  not  how  they 
got  into,  but  how  they  axe  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  bum,  the  river,  or  the  lake? 
It  is  not  we  who  mean  to  go 

"  Under  the  glassy,  cool,  transltwcnt  wira  '^ 

but  up  out  of  it  we  hope  to  draw 
many  dozens  of  its  peopl&g  swarma. 
And  we  desire  to  learn  from.  Mr 
Stoddart  how  best  we  may,  by  baits 
and  guileful  spells,  reach  and  inveigle 
them — 

*'  In  their  ohscored  haontB  of  inmost  Wvm.^ 

The  companion  we  wan^  is  the 
Angler's  Companion.  Now  the  anf^ 
is  an  individual  who  saUies  oat  at 
early  dawn,  rejoicing,  not  only  in  bis 
own  strength,  and,  haply,  the  strength 
of  a  glass  of  whisky,  bat  in  a  fishing- 
basket,  or  panniw,  or  bag ;  in  a  fish- 
ing-rod, or  three  or  four  fishing-rods; 
in  a  fishing- book,  more  volaminons 
in  its  single  volume  than  theEncrdo- 
paadia  Britannica;  in  wading  boots 
and  water-proof  doaklets ;  in  a  red* 
and  a  gafi^,  and  a  landing  net,  taa 
sometimes  a  boat;  in  gut,  and  in  lione 
hair ;  in  hooks  and  hackles ;  in  feathers 
and  silk  thread;  in  wax  and  wire; 
in  leads  and  floats;  in  tin  boxes  of 
worms,  and  earthen  pots  of  salmott 
roe ;  in  minnows,  and  pair-tails ;  in 
swivels  and  gorge-hooks;  in  lobs,  and 
in  bobs ;  in  ferrules,  and  in  rings ;  m 
a  brown  paper  parcel  of  fbur  large 
sandwiches,  and  a  pocket  fiask  of  six 
large  glasses  of  sherry ;  in  a  dingy 
coat,  and  inexpressible  unmention- 
ables ;  and  finally,  in  the  best  hnmonr, 
and  a  shocking  bad  hat.    Is  it  ima- 
ginable that  all  this  can  be  done,  as 
it  is  done  every  day,  by  any  bodjy 
who  has  not  made  up  his  mind,  or 
who  thmks  it  necessary  to  know,  what 
fish  are,  and  where  they  came  from? 
There  is  no  snch  humbug  within  him. 
He  goes  to  the  Tweed  or  the  Tfcy; 
the  Don,  or  the  Conan;   to  Loch 
Craggic,orLochMaree;  toLodiAwe, 
or  Loch  Etive ;  to  the  Clyde,  or  the 
Solway ;  to  Loch  Doon,  or  Loch  Ken; 
because  all  over  broad  Scotland  there 
is  plenty  of  fish ;  and  because,  where- 
ever  he  goes,  Stoddart  can  tell  him 
how  there  most  readily,  most  snre]y« 
and  most  pleasantly  to  encreel  them. 
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Of  all  tbe  Cidedonians  wbe^  is  coant- 

leaa  croirds,  A»\y  leave  thJeir  natiTQ 
homes  in  the  fiesh,  and  retnrn  to  the 
domestic  henrthstone  in  the  evening, 
with  their  flesh  more  or  less  fisbiOed, 
there  are  not  tiventj  to  whom  it  is 
not  a  point  of  the  utmost  indifference, 
whether  the  fish  in  the  Tweed,  or  any 
other  river  where  they  tuve  been 
angling,  nre  rained  down  once  a 
month  Irom  the  clonds,  or  are  brought 
over  aa  ballast  in  ships  once  a-week 
from  Denmark.  The  fish  are  there. 
Wo  are  going  to  catch  them.  Hand 
US  Stoddart'a  Angler's  Companion. 

As  a  teacher  of  practical  angling  m 
Scotland,  we  look  on  Mr  Stoddart 
to  be  without  a  rival  or  e>}oal.  To 
call  him  a  good  instmctAr  in  the 
art,  does  not  properly  describe  him. 
He  is  atrictly  and  literally  a  mann- 
dnctor.  Nature  has  given  to  him 
what  Beddoes  terms  "  a  well  organised 
and  very  pliant  hand,"  which  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  aa  we  can 
honestly  testify,  has  waved  the  osier 
over  all  the  streams  of  his  native 
conntry.  ^V^o  exaggerate  nothing 
in  declaring  angling  to  have  been, 
dnring  tbat  long  period,  Stoddart'a 
dinmal  and  noctnmal  atndy.  And 
the  resnlt  has  been  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Noboily  else,  for  example,  (we 
affirm  it  withotit  fear  of  any  contra- 
diction or  cavil,)  could  have  written, 
US  it  is  written,  the  sixth  chapter, — 
"  On    fishing    with    the    worm    for 

"  To  a  perfect  novice  in  the  art  of 
angling,  nothing  appears  simpler  than  to 
capture  tront  with  the  worm,  provided 
tbe  water  be  sufficiently  muddled  to  con- 
ceil  the  person  und  disguise  tbe  tackle 
of  the  craftsman.  A  mere  urchiu,  with 
a  pea-9tick  for  a  waud,  a  string  for  his 
line,  and  a  pin  for  his  book,  has  often, 
under  sucb  favourable  circDmatancee, 
effected  tbe  landing  of  a  good-sized  flsh. 
Uut  to  class  performances  of  this  de- 
Bcriplioa  among  feats  of  skill  were  quite 
ridiculous,  and  they  are  Just,  to  as  small 
aa  extent,  samples  of  successdil  worm- 
fishing.  It  may  perbaps  startle  some, 
and  these  no  novices  in  the  art,  when  I 
declare,  and  offer  moreover  to  prove,  that 
worm-fishing  for  trout  requires  essen- 
tialtj  more  address  and  experience,  as 
well  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  inatincls  of  the  Esb,  than  flj-fishing. 
I  do  not,  be  it  observed,'  refer  to  the 
practice  of  this  branch  of  the  art  as  it  is 
followed  on  hill  bums  and  pett;  rivulets, 
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noilher  do  1  allude  io  it  as  pursued  after 
lii'3vy  raintt  in  flooded  and  diaoolonred 
ivaiers  ;  my  affirmation  bears  solely 
ii|«a  its  pracliCE  as  carried  on  during 
ilu'  summer  mouths  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricta  of  Scotland,  whan  the  rivets  are 
clear  ind  low,  the  skies  bright  and  warm. 
Then  it  is,  and  then  only,  tliat  it  onght 
to  be  digniSed  with  the  name  of  sport  ; 
and  sport  it  assuredly  is,  fuily  ad  excit- 
ing, perhaps  more  so,  than  angling  with 
the  iiy  or  minnow.  In  the  handa  of  a 
nkiiful  practitioner,  indeed,  there  is  no 
mode  o(  ciptoring  well -conditioned  fish 
wilb  the  rod  more  remunerative  ;— I  say 
weU-Booditioned,  for  in  the  Epawrnng 
months,  lean.  lank,  and  unhealthy  trout 
may  be  massacred  in  any  nnmber  by 
means  of  salmon-roe  or  pastes  formed 
from  that  substance. 

'  In  tbe  present  ehapter,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  piniu  the  principal  points 
10  be  attended  to  by  the  worm-fisher 
desirous  of  succeM.  These  I  class  under 
tbe  following  heads : — 

1.  Tho  rod  and  tnckU  In  be  empIojBi. 

-,  Tb<!  kind  of  wotm,  and  bow  prepurnt. 


4.  Hon 


manage  the  line." 

Excellently  well  is  the  task  eite- 
culcd.  At  the  conclosion  of  the 
chapter,  when  he  says  "  I  have  em- 
braced, metbinks,  most  of  the  points 
connected  with  tbe  subjeet  it  treats 
of,  and  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  set  them  forth  in  a 
plain  and  practical  light,"  he  apeaks 
with  tbe  modest  bat  honest  eonsciong- 
neas  of  one  who  haa  been  handling  a 
suhjectso  familiar,  andyct  so  interest- 
ing to  himself,  that  if  be  has  only 
allowed  word^  to  clothe  his  thongbte 
as  they  flowed  in  their  natDml 
etream,  he  feels  he  must  have  written 
cleai'ly,  sensibly,  agreeably,  and  use- 
fiiUy.  Mind  yon,  we  do  not  intend 
ti.i  roprint  Mr  Stoddart's  volnme  in 
tlir?!?  pagea.  Buy  it  and  read  it. 
lldt,  as  we  rebuked  at  storting  those 
who  spoke  of  the  spring  of  1847,  we 
^liali  not  withhold  at  once  comfort  and 
D<!vicc  thim  precipitate  ouglei'S,  wbo 
fancy  they  cannot  commence  opera- 
tions too  early  in  the  season. 

"  On  Tweedside,  worm-flsbing  seldom 
commences  until  tbe  latter  end  of  May 
iiT  beginning  of  June,  when  the  main 
stream  and  its  tributaries  are  in  ordinary 
eeasons  considerably  reduced.  Tbe  tront 
in  a  certain  measure  require  to  be  sated 
witli  flj-food  before  having  recourse  to 
any  coarser  aliment, — at  any  rate,  some 
change  seems  to  be  effected  in  their  taslea 
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and  habits,  virtually  inexplicable,  but  yet 
dependent  upon  the  instinct  implanted 
by  nature — an  instinct  which,  as  regards 
many  animals,  has,  in  all  ages,  baffled, 
perplexed,  and  silenced  the  minutest 
inquiry.  Before  trout  take  the  worm 
freely,  it  is  necessary  also  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  should  be  at  a  state 
of  considerable  elevation — at  least  fifty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  be  acted  upon  at  the  time  by  a 
fair  proportion  of  sun-light ;  indeed,  a 
bright  hot  day  is  not  at  all  objectionable, 
the  air  being  calm,  or  but  slightly  agitat- 
ed. Such  a  condition  both  of  water  and 
weather  often  occurs  during  the  month 
of  June,  and  its  occurrence  i^,  indeed, 
frequently  protracted  throughout  July. 
These,  in  fact — June  and  July,  added  to 
the  latter  half  of  May — constitute,  as 
regards  the  southern  districts  of  Scotland, 
our  best  worm-fishing  months.  Be  it 
noted,  however,  by  way  of  repetition, 
that  I  am  not  at  present  alluding  to  the 
simple  and  coarse  practice  ttf  the  art 
pursued  among  starved  and  unwary  fish 
in  mountain  rivulets,  nor  do  I  refer  to 
worm-fishing  in  flooded  and  discoloured 
streams ;  but  I  treat  of  it  solely  as  re- 
spects plear  waters,  inhabited  by  cunning, 
cautious  trout,  and,  in  consequence,  as  a 
method  of  angling  which  requires  of  the 
craftsman  great  skill  and  no  stinted 
amount  of  prudence.  With  regard  to 
hill  bum-fishing,  undoubtedly  it  is  more 
in  season  during  August  and  September, 
when  rains  are  frequent,  than  in  June 
and  July  ;  and  in  discoloured  waters, 
trout  may  be  captured  with  worm  through- 
out the  whole  year,  no  one  month  ex- 
cepted." 

Prococit}-  does  not  flourish  in  Scot- 
land. Never  do  any  thing  in  a  hnny. 
In  good  time  for  all  good  purposes  of 


angling, — not  too  soon,  but  not  « 
minnte  too  late,  have  oome  cmr 
commendations  of  this  admiraUe 
treatise  and  manuaL  What  does  U 
lack?   any  thing?  no,  not  even  a 

"simple  recipe  for  OOOKINa  A 
WHITLINO  OR   GOOD  TROUT   BY   THE 

RIVER-SIDE.**  Mliat  a  smack  there 
is  here  of  inimitable  and  beloved 
Isaac!  Bat,  before  we  partf  Mr 
Stoddart  shall  prononnce  his  b^iiaon. 

<<  Angler  !  that  aU  day  looj;  hast 
wandered  by  sunnj  stream,  ana  heart 
and  hand  plied  the  meditative  art — ^who 
hast  filled  thy  pannier  brimfhl  of  itUMlded 
trout,  and  with  aching  arms,  aod  weary 
back,  and  faint  wavering  step,  croaied 
the  threshold  of  some  eottage  inn — a 
smiling,  mral  retreat  that  starts  np  when 
thy  wishes  are  waning  into  despondeneyi 
— how  gratefiil  to  thee  is  the  merrv  song 
of  the  frying-pan,  strewn  over  with  the 
daintiest  of  thy  spoils,  and  superintended 
by  a  laughter-loving  hostess  and  her 
blooming  image  !  and  then,  too,  slayer 
of  salmon  !  more  matured  and  flwtidions, 
what  sound  when  thy  reel  is  at  rest, 
like  the  bubbling  and  fVothing  of  the  iih- 
kettle  I  what  fare  more  aoceptable  than 
the  shoulder-cnt,  snowed  oyer  with  cud, 
of  a  gallant  sizteen-ponnder ;  and  where, 
in  the  wide  world,  is  to  be  fonnd  whole- 
somer  and  heartier  sance,  to  the  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other,  than  a  goblet  gene- 
rously mixed  of  Islay,  and  pi^ng  hot  t 
Stretch  thy  hand  over  thy  mercies,  and  be 
thankfbl." 

Indispensable  in  all  time  to  oome, 
as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an 
angler's  Tackle  and  Eqaipment  in 
Scotland,  must  and  will  be  **  Stod- 
dart's  Angler's  Companion." 
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It  was  a  beautiful  eunitner  after-  able  sweetneaa,  buU,  "More  and  more 

noon  whea  the  coacJi  spt  me  down  at  like  jour  mother — God  blesa  you  I" 

my  father's  gate.   Mrs  Primmins  hor-  A  chair  had  been  kept  vacant  for 

self  ran  ont  to  welcome  me;  and  I  had  me  between  myfatber  and  his  brother, 

scarcely  escaped  from  the  warm  clasp  I  sat  don-n  in  haate,  and  with  a  ting- 

of  her  friendly  hand,  bpfove  I  was  In  ling  colour  on  ray  cheokjs  and  a  rising 

the  arma  of  my  mother.  at  my  throat,  so  ranch  had  the  nnnsnal 

As  soon  as  that  tendereat  of  parents  kindness  of  my  father's  greeting  af- 

was  convinced  that  1  \\-aa  not  famish-  fccted  ino  ;  and  then  thero  came  over 

cd,  seeing  that  I  had  dined  two  hour^  me  a  sense  of  mynewposition.   I  was 

ago  at  Dr  Herman's,  she  led  me  gently  no  longer  a  schoolboy  at  home  for  hia 

across  the  garden  toAvards  the  arbour,  brief  holiday :  I  liad  retoroed  to  the 

"Yon  will  find  yom-  I'uther  so  cheer-  shelter  of  the  roof-tree,  to  becomo 

fnl,"  said  she,  wiping  away  a  tear,  myself  one  of  its  supports.    I  was  at 

"  His  brother  is  with  him."  last  a  man,  privileged  to  aid  or  solace 

I  stopped.    Hit  brother  I    Will  the  those  dear  ones  who  bad  ministered,  as 

reader  believe  it? — 1  had  never  heard  yet  without  return,  to  me.    That  is  a 

that  Tie  had  a  brother,  so  little  were  very  strange  crisis  in  onr  lift  when 

family  aflfairs  ever  discussed  iu  my  we  come  home  "for  good."    Home 

hearing.  seems  a  different  thing :  before,  ono 

"  Hii  brother ! "  sai<l  I.     "  Hare  I  has  been  but  a  sort  of  guest  after  all, 

then  an  Uncle  Caston  as  well  as  an  only  welcomed   and    intlnlged,    and 

Uncle  Jack?"  little  festivities  held  in  honotir  of  the 

"Yes,  ray  love,"  said  my  mother,  released  and  happy  child.  Bnttocomo 

And  then  she  added,  "Your  father  and  home  for  good— to  have  done  with 

he  were  not  snch  good  fi-ieuds  as  they  school  and  boyhood — is  to  be  a  guest, 

onght  to  have  been,  and  the  Captain  a  child  no  more.    It  is  to  share  the 

has  been  abroad.      Uowover,  thank  every-day  life  of  cares  and  duties— it 

heaven!tbeyarenowi|uitcrec(inciled."  is  to  enter  into  the   confiiUnca  of 

We  had  time  for  no  more— we  were  home.  la  it  not  so  ?  I  could  have 
in  the  arbour.  There,  a  table  was  buriedmyfaceinroy  hands,  and  wept! 
spread  with  wiue  .ind  fruit  —  the  My  father,  with  oil  his  abstraction 
gentlemen  were  at  their  dessei't ;  and  and  all  his  simplicity,  had  a  knack 
those  gentlemen  wei'e  my  father,  now  and  then  of  penetrating  at  onca 
Uncle  Jack,  Mr  Squills,  and,  tall,  to  the  heart.  I  verily  believe  ho  read 
lean,  buttoned-t«-the-chin— an  erect,  all  that  waa  passing  in  me  as  easily- 
martial,  majestic,  and  imposing  per-  ns  if  it  had  been  Greek.  He  stole  his 
sonagc,  who  seemed  worthy  of  a  place  arm  gentlyronnd  my  waist,  andwliis- 
in  my  great  ancestor's  "Boke  of  pered,  "Hushl"  Then  lifting  hut 
Chivalrie."  voice,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Brother  Ru- 

All  rose  as  I  entered ;  bnt  my  poor  land,  yon  mnat  not  let  Jack  have 

father,  who  was  always  alow 'in  bis  the  best  of  the  alignment." 

movements,  hadthelast  of  me.  Undo  "  Brother  Augustine,"  replied  tho 

Jack  had  left  the  verj-  jtoweifal  im-  Captain,  very  formally,  "MrJack,ifI 

presaion  of  his  great  seal-ring  on  my  may  take  the  liberty  so  to  call  him  " — 

fingers ;  Mr  Squills  bad  patted  me  "  You  may  indeed,"  cried  Uaclo 

on  the  shoulder,  and  inonouuced  me  Jack, 

"wonderfully  grown;"  my  new-found  "  Su","  said  the  Captain,  bowing, 
i-elative  had  with  great  dignity  said,  "  it  is  a  fiuniiiarity  that  does  ma 
"Nephew,  your  hand,  sir — lam  Cap-  honour,  I  was  about  to  say  that  Mr 
tain  de  Caston  [ "  and  even  the  tame  Jack  has  retired  from  the  field." 
duck  had  taken  her  beak  from  her  "  Far  from  it,"  said  Squills,  drop- 
wing,  and  rubbed  it  gently  between  ping  an  effervescing  powder  into  a 
my  legs,  which  was  her  usual  mode  of  chemical  mixture  which  he  had  been 
salutation,  before  my  fiUlier  placed  his  preparing  with  groat  attenUon,  com- 
pale  hand  on  my  forehead,  and,  look-  posed  of  sherry  and  lemon-juice — 
iug  at  me  for  a  moment  with  unutter-  "  far  from  it.  Mr  Tibbetta — whose 
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organ  of  combativenessis  finely  deve- 
loped, by  the  bye — was  saying, — " 

"  That  it  is  a  rank  sin  and  shame, 
in  the  nineteenth  century" — quoth 
Uncle  Jack — ''  that  a  man  like  my 
friend  Captain  Caxton" — 

*'  De  Caxton,  sir — Mr  Jack." 

"  De  Caxton — of  the  highest  mili- 
tary talents,  of  the  most  illustrious 
descent — a  hero  sprung  from  heroes 
— should  have  served  twenty -three 
years  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and 
Bhould  be  only  a  captain  on  lialf-pay. 
This,  I  say,  comes  of  the  infamous 
system  of  purchase,  which  sets  up  the 
highest  honours  for  sale  as  they  did  in 
the  Roman  Empire  " — 

My  father  pricked  up  his  ears ;  but 
Uncle  Jack  pushed  on  before  my 
father  could  get  ready  the  forces  of  his 
meditated  interruption ; — 

"  A  system  which  a  little  effort,  a 
little  union,  can  so  easily  terminate. 
Yes,  sir" — and  Uncle  Jack  thumped 
the  table,  and  two  cherries  bobbed  up 
and  smote  Captain  de  Caxton  on  the 
nose — "yes,  sir,  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  I  could  put  the  army  upon  a 
Tcry  different  footing.  If  the  poorer 
and  more  meritorious  gentlemen,  like 
Captain  de  Caxton,  would,  as  I  was 
just  observing,  but  unite  in  a  grand 
anti-aristocratic  association,  each  pay- 
ing a  small  sum  quarterly,  we  could 
realise  a  capital  sufficient  to  outpur- 
chase  all  these  undeserving  indivi- 
duals, and  every  man  of  merit  should 
have  his  fair  chance  of  promotion." 

"Egad,  sirl"  said  Squills,  "there  is 
something  grand  in  that— eh,Captain?" 

**No,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  quite 
seriously;  "there  is  in  monarchies  but 
one  fountain  of  honour.  It  would  be 
an  interference  with  a  soldier's  first 
duty — his  respect  for  his  sovereign." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr  Squills, 
*'it  would  still  be  to  the  sovereigns 
that  one  would  owe  the  promotion." 

"  Honour,"  pursued  tiie  Captain, 
colouring  up,  and  unheeding  this  witty 
interruption,  "  is  the  reward  of  a  sol- 
dier. What  do  I  care  that  a  3'oung 
jackanapes  buys  his  colonelcy  over 
my  head  ?  Sir,  he  does  not  buy  from 
me  my  wounds  and  my  services.  Sir, 
he  does  not  buy  from  me  the  medal  I 
won  at  Waterloo.  He  is  a  rich  man, 
and  I  am  a  poor  man;  he  is  called 
— colonel,  because  he  paid  money  for 
the  name.  That  pleases  him ;  well  and 
good.  It  would  not  please  mo :  I  had 


rather  remain  a  captain,  and  feel  my 
dignity,  not  in  my  title,  but  in  the 
services  of  my  three  -  and  -  twenty 
years.  A  beggarly,  rascally  associa- 
tion of  stockbrokers,  for  aught  I  know, 
buy  me  a  company  1  I  don*t  want  to 
be  uncivil,  or  I  would  say,  Damn 
'em,  Mr — sir — Jack  1" 

A  sort  of  thrill  ran  through  the  Cap- 
tain's audience — even  fjnde  Jack 
looked  touched,  as  I  thought,  for  he 
stared  very  hard  at  the  grim  yeteran, 
and  said  nothing.  The  pause  was  awk- 
ward— Mr  Squills  broke  it.  "I  should 
like,"  quoth  he, "  to  see  your  Waterloo 
medal — ^you  have  not  it  about  you?" 

"Mr  Squills,"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain, "  it  lies  next  to  my  heart  while 
I  live.  It  shall  be  buried  in  my  coffin, 
and  I  shall  rise  with  it,  at  the  word  of 
command,  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Review  1 "  So  saying,  the  Captain 
leisurely  unbuttoned  bis  coat,  and, 
detaching  from  a  piece  of  striped  rib- 
bon as  ugly  a  specimen  of  the  art  of 
the  silversmith  (begging  its  pardon) 
as  ever  rewarded  merit  at  the  expense 
of  taste,  placed  the  medal  on  the  table. 

The  medal  passed  round,  without  a 
word,  from  hand  to  hand. 

"It  is  strange,"  at  last  said  my 
father,  "  how  such  trifles  can  be  made 
of  such  value — how  in  <Hie  age  a  man 
sells  his  life  for  what  in  the  next  age 
be  would  not  give  a  button  I  A  Greek 
esteemed  beyond  price  a  few  leaves  of 
olive  twist^  into  a  circular  shape, 
and  set  upon  his  head — a  very  ridicu- 
lous headgear  we  should  now  call  it. 
An  American  Indian  prefers  a  decora- 
tion of  human  scalps,  which,  I  appre- 
liend,  we  should  all  agree  (save  and 
except  Mr  Squills,  who  is  accustomed 
to  such  things)  to  be  a  very  disgusting 
addition  to  one's  personal  attractions ; 
and  my  brother  values  this  piece  of 
silver,  which  may  be  worth  about  ^ve 
shillings,  more  than  Jack  does  a  gold 
mine,  or  I  do  the  library  of  the  Lon- 
don Museum.  A  time  will  come  when 
people  will  think  that  as  idle  a  decora- 
tion as  leaves  and  scalps.'' 

"  Brother, "  said  the  Captain, 
"  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff  to  a 
man  who  understands  the  principles 
of  honour." 

"  Possibly,"  said  my  father  mildly. 
"  I  should  like  to  hear  what  yon  have 
to  say  upon  honour.  I  am  aiire  it 
would  Ycry  mndi  edify  na  aU." 
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"  Gentlemen,"  began  the  Captain,  to  all  dangers  from  wild  beasts,  and 

at  the  distinct  appeal  thus  made  to  from  men  aa  savage  as  hiniBeU,  Cock- 

him— "  Gentlemen,   God  mule   tlie  aoe  becomes  the  tirstqiialitj-mankind 

earth,    bat    man  made  the    guden.  must  hoaoor :  therefore  the  savage  is 

God  made  man,  bnt  man  re'Createa  conrageond ;  therefore  he  covets  the 

liunsclf."  praise  for  fonrage ;  therefore  he  de- 

"  True,  by  knowledge,"  said  my  contlea  himself  with  the  skins  of  the 

£Uher.  beasts  he  has  subdued,  or  tbe  scalps  of 

"  By  industry,"  siud  Uncle  Jack.  the  foes  he  has  slain.    Sirs,  don't  tell 

"  By  the  physical  condition  of  hta  mo  lliat  tbe  uklns    and   tlie    scalps 

body,"  said  Mr  Squills.     '■'■  Me  could  are  only  hide  and  leather ;  ibey  are 

not  have  made  himself  other  than  lie  trophies  of  hoDoor.     Don't  tdl  me 

was  at  Hrst  in  the  woods  and  wilds  if  they  are  ridiculous  and  disgusting ; 

hehadhad  tins  Ukeafisb.orconldonly  they  become  glorious  as  proofs  that 

chattergibberishlikeamonkey.  Hands  the  snrage  lias  emei'ged  out  of  the 

and  a  tongne,  sir;  these  are  the  in-  first  bnite-like  egotism,  and  attuhed 

straments  of  progress."  price  to  the  praiae  which  men  never 

"  Mr   SquilU,"    said   my  father,  give  except  for  works  tiiat  secure  oi' 

nodding,    "    Anaxa^raa    said  very  advance  their  welfare.    By-and-by, 

mnch  the   same    thing    before  you,  airs,  our  savages  discover  that  they 

tonching  the  bands."  cannot  live  in  safety  amongst  them- 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  answered  Mr  selves  ualess  they  agree  to  apeak  tbe 

Squilta  ;  "  one  could  not  Open  one's  tmlh  to  each  other  ;  therefore  Trdth 

lips  if  one  were  bound  to  say  what  becomes    valned,  and  grows  into  a 

nobody  else  had  said.    But,  after  all,  principle  of  honour ;  bo,  brother  Au- 

onr  superiority  ia  leas  in  our  hnaih  ^istinc  will  tell  us  that,  in  the  primi- 

than  the  greatness  of  onr  t/iumb»."  tive  times,  truth  was  always  the  attri- 

"  Albinns,  De  Sceleto,  and  our  own  bale  of  a  hero." 
learned  William  Lawrence,  have  made        "  Right,"Baid  my  father :  "  Homer 

ft  similar  remark,"  again  put  in  my  emphatically  gives  it  to  AthiUes." 
father.  "  Out  of  tmih  comes  the  neceafflty 

"  Hang  it,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Squills,  for  some  kind  of  rude  justice  and  law, 

"  what  business  have  you  to  know  Therefore  men,  after  courage  in  the 

everything?"  warrior,   atul  truth    in  all,  begin  to 

"  Every  thing  1  No;  but  thumbs  attach  honour  to  the  elder,  whom  they 

famish  subjects  of  inveatigation  to  the  intrust  witbpreservingjnetice  amongst 

simplest    nnderstanding,"    Bsii    my  them.     So,  Bit's,  Law  is  bom — " 
father,  modestly.  "    Bnt    the    fint  lawgivers  were 

"  Gentlemen,"    recommenced  my  priests,"  qnotb  my  fathw. 
Uncle  Roland,  "thumbs  and  hand^         "Sirs.Iaraconiingtothat.  Whence 

are  given  to  an  Esqnimans,  aa  well  arises  the  desire  of  honour,  bat  from 

as  to  scholars  and  sargeona — and  man's  necessity  of  excelling — in  other 

what  the  deuce  are  they  the  wiser  for  words,  of  improving  liis  faculties  for 

them  1    Sirs,  you  caouot  reduce  us  tke  baiefit  of  others, — though,  oncon- 

thus  into  mechanism.     I»ok  within,  scions  of  that  conseqncncn,  man  only 

Man,  I  say,  re-creates  himself.  How?  strives  for  their  prnisc'  But  that  de - 

By  THE  Principle  OF  Honour.    His  sire  for  honour  is  unestingHiBhaUa, 

first  desire  is  to  excel  some  one  else  and  man  is  natnrally  aniioua  to  carry 

— his  first  impnlse  ia  distinction  above  its  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  There- 

Iiis  fellows.     Heaven  places  in  his  fore,  be  who  has  slain  most  lions  at 

Bonl,  as  if  it  were  a  compass,  a  needle  enemies,  is  naturally  prone  to  believe 

that  always   points    to   one    end,—  that  he  shall  have  the  best  hunting 

vi^.,  to  honour  ia  that  which  those  Melds  in  the  country  beyond,  and  take 

around     him     consider    hononmble.  the  best  place  at  the  banquet.    Na- 

llicrefore,  as  man  at  first  is  exposed  tnre,  in  all  its  operatioua,  impl 
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him  with  the  idea  of  an   invisible  yon    have    got  for   life    from  that 

Power;  and  the  principle  of  honour,  night's  bivouac   in    the  Portngneae 

— that  is,  the  desire  of  praise  and  re-  marshes — to  say  nothing  of  the  bullet 

ward, — makes    him  anxious  for  the  in  your  cranium,  and  that  cork  leg, 

approval  which  that  Power  can  be-  which  must  much  diminish  the  salu- 

-Btow.    Thence  comes  the  first  mde  tary   effects   of  your   constitational 

idea  of  Religion  ;  and  in  the  death-  walk." 

hymn  at  the  stake,  the  savage  chants'  "  Gentlemen,**  resumed  the  Captain, 
songs  prophetic  of  the  distinctions  ho  nothing  abashed,  '^  in  going  back  to 
is  about  to  receive.  Society  goes  on ;  these  barbarous  ages,  I  go  biu^L  to  the 
hamlets  are  built;  property  is  esta-  true  principles  of  honour.  It  is  pre- 
blished.  Ho  who  has  more  than  an-  cisely  because  this  round  piece  of  sil- 
other  has  more  power  than  another,  ver  has  no  value  in  the  market  that 
Power  is  honoured.  Man  covets  the  it  is  priceless,  for  thus  it  is  only  a 
honour  attached  to  the  power  which  proof  of  desert.  Where  would  bo  the 
is  attached  to  possession.  Thus  the  sense  of  service  if  it  could  bny  back 
soil  is  cultivated;  thus  the  rafts  are  my  leg,  or  if  I  could  bargain  it  away  for 
constnicted ;  thus  tribe  trades  with  forty  thousand  a-year  ?  No,  shrs,  its 
tribe ;  thus  Commkrge  is  founded  and  value  is  this — that  when  I  wear  it  on 
Civilisation  commenced.  Sirs,  all  that  my  breast  men  shall  say, '  that  formal 
seems  least  connected  with  honour,  as  old  fellow  is  not  so  useless  as  he  seems, 
we  approach  the  vulgar  days  of  the  He  was  one  of  those  who  saved  £ng- 
prescnt,  has  its  origin  in  honour,  and  land  and  freed  Europe.*  And  even 
Is  but  an  abuse  of  its  principles.  If  when  I  conceal  it  here,"  (anddovontly 
men  now-a-days  are  hucksters  and  kissing  the  medal,  Uncle  Roland  re- 
traders — if  even  military  honours  are  stored  it  to  its  ribbon  and  its  resting- 
purchased,  and  a  rogue  buys  his  place,)  "  and  no  eye  sees  it,  its  valne  is 
way  to  a  peerage — still  all  arise  from  yet  greater  in  the  thought  that  my 
the  desire  for  honour,  Avhich  society,  country  has  not  degraded  the  old  and 
as  it  grows  old,  gives  to  the  outward  time  principles  of  honour  by  paying 
signs  of  titles  and  gold,  instead  of,  as  the  soldier  who  fought  for  her  in  the 
once,  to  its  inward  essentials, — cou-  same  coin  as  that  in  which  yon,  jMr 
rage,  truth,  justice,  enterprise.  There-  Jack,  sir,  pay  your  bootmaker*s  biU. 
fore,  I  say,  sirs,  that  honour  is  the  No,  no,  gentlemen.  As  courage  was 
foundation  of  all  improvement  in  the  first  virtue  that  honour  called  forth 
mankind."  — the  first  virtue  from  which  all  safety 

"You  have  argued  like  a  schoolman,  and  civilisation  proceed,  so  we  do 
brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton  admu-ingly ;  right  to  keep  that  one  virtue  at  least 
"  but  still,  as  to  this  round  piece  of  clear  and  unsullied  from  all  the  mo- 
silver, — don't  we  go  back  to  the  most  ney-making,  mercenary,  pay-me-in- 
barbarous  ages  in  estimating  so  liighly  cash  abominations  which  are  the  vices, 
such  things  as  have  no  real  value  in  not  the  virtues,  of  the  civilisation  it 
themselves — as  could  not  give  us  has  produced." 
one  opportunity  for  instructing  our  My  Uncle  Roland  here  came  to  a 
minds."  full  stop ;  and,  filling  his  glass,  rose 

"  Could  not  pay  for  a  pair  of  boots,"  and  said  solemnly — "  A  last  bnmpier, 

added  Uncle  Jack.  gentlemen. — '  To  the  dead  who  died 

"  Or,"  said  Mr  Squills,  "  save  you  for  England !  * " 
one  twinge  of  the  cm*sed  rheumatism 

CHAPTER  III. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  must  take        "  Ah,  my  dear  I  what  was  that  very 

it.    You  certainly  have  caught  cold :  clever  remark  you  made  at  the  same 

you  sneezed  three  times  together."  time  which  so  pleased  your  father — 

"  Yes,  ma*am,  because  I  would  take  something  about  Jews  and  the  col- 

n  pinch  of  Uncle  Roland's  snuff,  just  lege?" 

to  say  that  I  had  taken  a  pinch  out  of        "  Jews  and— oh !  *  pukerem  Olym'^ 

his  box— the  honour  of  the  thing,  you  picum  colkffisse  juvat^^  mv  dear  mo- 

4;now."  ther— which  means,  that  it  isa  pleasure 
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to  take  a  pioch  out  of  3i  bravo  niim'a  anccstora.     He  wns  always    poring 

snuff-bos.    I  say,  mother,  put  down  over  tlie  old  pedigree,  or  wondering 

the  posset.    Yes,  Til  take  it ;  I  »vill,  amongst  the  ruins,  or  reading  books 

indeed.     Now,  tiien,  sit  here — that's  of    knight-errantry.       Well,  whero 

right— and  teU  mc  alt  yoo  know  about  this  pedigree  began  I  know  not,  but 

this  famous  old  Captdn.    Imprimis,  it  seeois  that  lUng  Henry  U.  gave 

he  isolderthan  my  father?"  .some   Unds  in  Cumberland  to  one 

"  To  be  sure  I"  exclaimed  my  mo-  Sir  Adam  de  Caston;  and  from  timt 

tlier  indignantly  ;  "  he  looks  twenty  time,  yon  see,  the  pedigree  weut  regu- 

ycars  older;  but  there  is  only  live  latly  from  fatbertosontillHenryV. ; 

years'  real  difference.     Your  fatjicr  then,  apparently  from  the  disorders, 

inuat  always  look  youug."  produced,  as  yonr  father  says,  by  the 

"  And  why  does  Uncle  Roland  put  wars  of  the  Roses,  there  was  a  aad 

that  absui'd  French  (£?  before  Ilia  name  blank  left — only  oue  or  two  names, 

— and  why  were  myfatherand  he  not  without  dates  or  marriages,  till  the 

good  friends— and  is  he  married— and  time  of  Henry  VII.,  except  Hiat  in 

has  he  any  cliildren  ?  "  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  there  was 

Scene  of  this  conference- my  own  one  insertion  of  a  William  Caxtou 
Utile  room,  new  papered  on  purpose  ( nam wl  in  a  deed.)  Now  in  the  village 
for  my  return  for  ptwrf- trellis-work  church  there  was  a  beaaliful  brass  mo- 
paper,  flowers  and  birds — all  so  fresh,  numont  to  one  Sir  William  de  Cax- 
and  so  new,  and  so  clean,  and  so  gay  ton,  who  bad  been  killed  at  the  battle 
— with  my  books  rauged  in  neat  of  Bosworth,  fighting  for  that  wicked 
shelves,  and  a  writing-table  by  tlie  King  Richard  III.  And  about  the 
window;  and,  withont  the  window,  same  time  there  lived,  us  yon  know, 
shines  the  still  summer  moon.  The  the  great  printer,  AVilliam  Caxton. 
window  is  alittle  open;  yon  scent  the  Well,  your  father,  happenmg  to  ba 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay.  Past  in  town  on  a  vialt  to  his  aunt,  took 
eleven ;  and  the  boy  and  his  dear  great  trouble  in  hunting  up  all  the 
mother  are  all  alone.  old   papers    he    coold    find    at   the 

"  My  dear,  my  dear !   yon  aak  so  Heralds'  College ;  oud  sore  enough  he 

many  questions  at  once."  waa  overjoyed  to  satisfy  himself  that 

"  Don't  answer  Ihera  then.    Begin  ho  was  descended,  not  from  that  poor 

at  the  beginning,  as  Nurse  Primniins  Sir  William,  who  had  been  killed  in 

does  with  her  fairy  tales—'  Once  on  so  bad  a  cause,  bat  from  the  groat 

a  time.'  "  printer,  who  was  from  a    younger 

"Once  on  a  time,  then,"  said  my  branch  of  the  same  family,  and  to 
mother — kissing  nic  between  the  eyea  whose  descendants  the  estate  camfi, 
— "  once  on  a  time,  my  love,  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.  It  was 
was  a  certain  clergyman  in  Cumber*  upon  thia  that  your  Uncle  Roland 
land,  who  had  two  sons ;  he  had  but  quarrelled  with  him ;  and,  indeed,  I 
a  small  living,  and  the  boys  were  to  tremble  to  think  that  they  may  touch 
make  tlieir  own  way  in  ^le  world,  on  that  matter  again." 
But  close  to  the  parsonage,  on  tho  "  Then,  my  dear  mother,  I  most 
brow  of  a  hill,  rose  an  old  ruin,  with  say  my  nncle  is  ivi'ong  there,  so  far 
one  tower  left,  and  lliis,  with  half  the  as  common-senae  is  concenied ;  but 
county  round  it,  had  once  belonged  still,  somehow  or  other,  I  can  un- 
to the  clergyman's  family;  but  all  dei-staud  it — surely  this  was  not  the 
had  been  sold — all  gone  piece  by  only  cause  of  cstrangcmentl" 
piece,  you  see,  my  dear,  escept  the  My  mother  looked  down,  and 
presentation  to  the  liviug,  (what  they  moved  one  hand  gently  over  the 
call  the  advowsou  was  sold  too,)  otlier,  which  waa  her  way  wlien  em- 
which  had  been  secured  to  the  last  of  barrassed.  "  What  was  it,  ray  own 
the  family.  The  elder  of  these  sons  mother?"  aaidi,  coaxingly. 
was  your  Uncle  Roland,  tho  younger  "  I  believe — that  is,  I— I  think  that 
was  your  father.  Now  I  believe  the  tliey  were  both  attached  lo  the  aauio 
iirat  qnarrel  arose  from  the  absurdest  young  lady." 

thing  possible,  as  your  father  says;  "Howl  you  don't  mean  lo  say  that 

but  Roland  was  exceedingly  tonchy  my  father  waa  ever  in  love  with  any 

on  all    things   connected    with    his  oue  but  yon?" 
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"Yes,  Sisty — ^yes,  and  deeply! 
and,"  added  my  mother  after  a  slight 
pause,  and  with  a  very  low  sigh,  **  he 
never  was  in  love  with  me  ;  and  what 
is  more,  he  had  the  frankness  to  tell 
me  sol" 

**  And  yet  you — " 

"  Married  him  —  yes  !"  said  my 
mother,  raising  the  softest  and  purest 
eyes  that  ever  lover  could  have 
wished  to  read  his  fate  in  ; — 

"  Yes,  for  the  old  love  was  hope- 
less. I  knew  that  I  could  make  him 
happy.  I  knew  that  he  would  love 
me  at  last,  and  he  does  so  !  My  son, 
your  father  loves  mc ! " 

As  she  si)oke,  there  came  a  blush 
as  innocent  as  virgin  ever  knew,  to 
my  mother's  smooch  cheek  ;  and  she 
looked  so  fair,  so  good,  and  still  so 
young,  all  the  while,  that  you  would 
have  said  that  either  Dusius,  the 
Teuton  fiend,  or  Nock,  the  Scandina- 
vian sea-imp,  from  whom  the  learned 
assure  us  we  derive  our  modern  Dai- 
mones,  "  The  Deuce"  and  Old  Nick, 
had  indeed  possessed  my  father,  if  he 
had  not  learned  to  love  such  a  crea- 
ture. 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  but 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  for  a 
moment  or  so ;  and  then  I  partially 
changed  the  subject. 

"  Well,  and  this  rivalry  estranged 
them  more  ?  And  who  was  the 
lady?" 

"  Your  father  never  told  me,  and  I 
never  asked,"  said  my  mother  simply. 
*'  But  she  was  very  different  from  me, 
I  know.  Very  accom]>lished,  very 
beautiful,  very  high-bom." 

"  For  all  that,  my  father  was  a 
lucky  man  to  escape  her.  Pass  on. 
What  did  the  Captain  do  V" 

"  Why,  about  that  time  your  gi-and- 
father  died,  and  shortlv  after  an 
aunt,  on  the  mother's  side.  Mho  was 
rich  and  saving,  and  unexpectedly 
left  them  each  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  Your  uncle,  with  his  share, 
bought  back,  at  an  enormous  ])rice, 
the  old  castlo  and  some  land  round  it, 
which  they  say  does  not  brinp:  him  in 
three  hundred  a-vcar.  With  the 
little  that  remained,  he  purchased  a 
commission  in  the  .army ;  and  the 
brothers  met  no  more,  till  hist  week, 
when  Roland  suddenly  anived." 

"  He  did  not  many  this  accom- 
plished young  lady V" 


[June, 

"  No  {  but  he  married  another,  sod 
is  a  widower." 

^^  Why,  he  was  as  inconstant  asm j 
father;  and  I  am  sure  withoat  ao 
good  an  excuse.    How  was  that?" 

^^Idon^t  know.  He  says  nothing 
about  it." 

*'  Has  he  any  children  ?" 

"  Two ;  a  son— by  the  bye,  you  nrast 
never  speak  about  him:  Yoar  ancle 
briefly  said,  when  I  asked  him  what 
was  his  family,  *  a  girl,  ma*am.  I 
had  a  son,  but, — ^ 

*  He  is  dead,*  a*ied  your  fiUher,  in 
his  kind  pitying  voice. 

^Dead  to  me,  brother,  —  and  you 
will  never  mention  his  name  I  *  Yon 
should  have  seen  how  stem  your 
uncle  looked.    I  was  terrified." 

'•'•  But  the  girl, — why  did  not  he 
bring  her  here?" 

''  She  is  still  in  France,  bat  he 
talks  of  going  over  for  her;  and 
we  have  half  promised  to  visit  them 
both  in  Cumberland. — Bat,  bless 
me  I  is  that  twelve  ?  and  the  poaset 
quite  cold ! " 

^^  One  word  more,  dearest  mother — 
one  word.  Mv  father*s  book — Ib  he 
still  going  on  with  it?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed  1"  cried  my  mother, 
clasping  her  hands ;  ^^  and  he  most 
read  it  to  yon,  as  he  does  to  me — you 
will  undei-stand  it  so  welL  I  have 
always  been  so  anxious  that  the  world 
should  know  him,  and  be  prood  of 
him  as  we  are, — so— so  anxioos ! — ^fbr 
perhaps,  Sisty,  if  he  had  married  that 
great  lady,  he  would  have  roused 
himself,  been  more  ambitioos — and 
I  could  only  make  him  happy,  I 
could  not  make  him  great  I " 

''  So  he  has  listened  to  yon  aft 
last  ?" 

"To  me!"  said  my  mother,  shaking 
her  head  and  smiling  gently:  "No, 
rather  to  your  Uncle  Jack, — who,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  has  at  length  got 
a  proper  hold  over  him." 

"  A  proper  hold,  my  dear  mother  I 
Tray  l>eware  of  Uncle  Jack,  or  we 
shall  be  all  swept  into  a  coal-mine, 
or  explode  with  a  grand  national 
comf)any  for  making  gunpowder  oat 
of  tea- leaves  I" 

'^Wicked  child!"  said  my  mother 
laughing :  and  then,  as  she  took  up 
her  candle  and  lingered  a  moment 
while  I  wound  my  watch,  she  said 
musingly,—**  Yet  Jack  is  very,  very 
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clever, — and  if  for  your  sake  we  cmtid 
make  a  fortune,  SJsty  I  " 

"  You  fri;;li[en  me  out  of  my  wita, 
mother!    You  are  not  in  earnest?" 

*'  And  if  my  brother  conld  be  the 
means  of  raising  him  in  the  world  " — 

"  Your  brother  would  be  enough  to 
sink  all  tlic  ships  in  the  Channel, 
ma'am,"  said  I,  quite  irreverently.  I 
was  shocked,  before  the  words  were 
were  well  out  of  my  mouth ;  and 
throwing  my  arms  round  my  mother's 
neck,  I  kissed  away  the  pain  I  had 
inflicted. 

When  I  was  left  alone  and  in  my 
own  little  crib,  in  which  my  slamber 
had  ever  been  so  soft  and  easy, — I 
might  as  well  have  been  lying  upon 
cot  straw.  I  tossed  to  and  fro — I  could 
not  sleep.  I  rose,  threw  on  my  dress- 
ing-gown, lighted  my  candle,  and  sat 
down  by  the  table  near  the  window. 
First,  1  thought  of  the  nnfinished 
outline  of  my  father's  youth,  so  sud- 
denly sketched  before  me.  I  tilled  np 
the  missing  eolotirs,  and  fancied  the 
picture  explained  all  that  had  often 
perplexed  my  coujectures.  I  com- 
prehended, I  suppose  by  some  secret 
sympathy  in  my  own  natore,  (for 
experience  in  mankind  conld  have 
taught  me  little  enongh,)  how  an 
ardent,  serious,  inquiring  mind — 
struggling  into  passion  nnder  the 
load  of  knowledge,  had,  with  that 
etimulus  sadly  and  abruptly  with- 
drawn, sunk  into  the  quiet  of  passive, 
aimless  stndy.  1  comprehended  how, 
in  the  indolence  of  a  happy  but  nn- 
impassioned  maniage,  wlrh  a  com- 
panion 60  gcude,  HO  provident  and 
watchful,  yet  so  little  formed  to 
jtiuse,  and  task,  and  tire  an  intellect 
natuially  calm  and  meditative,— ^yewa 
npon  years  had  crept  away  in  the 
learned  idleness  of  a  solitary  scholar. 


I  comprehended,  too,  how  gradually 
and  slowly,  as  my  father  entered 
that  stage  of  middle  life,  when  all 
men  are  most  prone  to  ambition — 
the  long  silenced  whispers  were  heard 
again;  and  the  mind  at  last  escaping 
from  the  listless  wdght  wliieh  & 
bal9ed  and  disappoint^  heart  had 
laid  upon  it,  saw  once  more,  fair  a.i  in 
youth,  the  only  (me  mistress  of  Ge- 
nius—Fame ! 

Oh  !  how  I  sympathised,  too,  in  my 
niollier's  gentle  triumph.  How  now, 
looking  over  the  pwt,  I  conld  see, 
year  after  year,  how  she  had  stolen 
more  and  more  into  ray  father's 
heart  of  hearts, — how  what  had  been 
kindness  had  grown  into  love, — how 
cn^itom  and  habit,  and  the  countless 
links  in  the  swe«t  charities  of  home, 
had  supplied  that  sympathy  with  the 
guoial  man,  which  had  be«a  missed  at 
first  by  the  lonely  scholar. 

Nest  I  thought  of  the  gray,  eagle- 
eyed  old  soldier,  with  his  ruined 
tower  and  barren  acres, — and  saw 
before  me  his  proud,  prejodieed,  chi- 
valrons  boyhood,  gliding  through  tbs 
ruins  or  poring  over  bis  mouldy  pedi- 
gree. And  this  son,  so  disowned, — 
for  what  dark  offence  ? — an  awe  crept 
over  me.  And  tbis  girl, — hb  ewtt- 
lamb— hisall, — was  she  fair?  h&dshe 
blue  eyes  like  my  mother,  or  a  high 
Roman  nose  and  beetle-brows  tiks 
C.iptnin  Boland?  Imnsed,andmused, 
and  mused, — and  the  candle  went  out 
—and  the  moonlight  grew  broader 
and  stiller;  till  at  last  I  was  sailing 
in  a  balloon  with  Undo  Jack,  and 
had  just  tumbled  into  the  Red  Sea — 
when  the  well-known  voice  of  nurse 
Frimmins  restored  me  to  life,  with  a 
"  God  bless  my  heart  I  the  boy  has 
not  been  in  bed  all  this  'vars^ 
night!" 


As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  has-     ecmbbing  the  stonei  ftt  the  hall  door; 

tened  down  stairs,  for  I  longed  to     she  was  naturally  plump,  and  It  is 
evisit  my  old  haunts — the  little  plot     astonishing  how  much  more  plomp  x 


of  garden  I  had  sown  with  anemones 
and  cresses ;  the  wnik  by  the  peach 
wall ;  the  )K)nd  wherein  I  had  angled 
for  roach  and  pei-cli. 

Entering;  the  hall,  I  discovered  my 
Uncle  Roland  in^  a  great  state  of  em- 


feraale  becomes  when  she  i 
funrs  : — the  maid  servant  then  w«ia 
scrubbing  the  sionee,  her  face  turned 
from  tbc  Captain,  and  the  CapMia 
eviili-nlly  meditating  a  BOrtle,  Mood 
ruefully  gazing  nt  the  obstai}Io  bofbrQ 
barrasament.    The  iuaid-eer?ant  was     him,  and  hemming  loud.    AJu,  tbt 
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maid  servant  was  deaf!  I  stopped, 
curious  to  see  liow  Uncle  Roland 
would  extricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma. 

Finding  that  his  hems  were  in  vain, 
u) y  uncle  made  himself  as  small  as  he 
could,  and  glided  close  to  the  left  of  the 
wall :  at  that  instant,  tiie  maid  turned 
abruptly  round  towards  the  right,  and 
completely  obstructed,  by  this  ma- 
noDuvrc,  the  slight  crevice  through 
which  hope  had  dawned  on  her  captive. 
My  uncle  stood  stock-still, — and  to  say 
the  truth,  he  could  not  have  stirred  an 
inch  without  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  the  rounded  charms 
which  blockaded  his  movements.  My 
uncle  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
forehead  in  great  perplexity.  Pre- 
sently, by  a  slight  tuni  of  the  flanks, 
the  opposing  party,  while  leaving 
him  the  opportunity  of  return,  en- 
tirely precluded  all  chance  of  egress 
in  that  quarter.  My  uncle  retreated 
in  haste,  and  now  presented  himself 
to  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  He 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when,  without 
looking  behind  her,  the  blockading 
party  shoved  aside  the  pail  that  crip- 
pled the  range  of  her  operations,  and 
60  placed  it  that  it  formed  a  formi- 
dable barricade,  which  my  uncle's  cork 
leg  had  no  chance  of  surmounting. 
Therewith  Captain  Roland  lifted  his 
eyes  appealingly  to  heaven,  and  I 
heard  him  distinctly  ejaculate — 

*'  Would  to  God  she  was  a  creature 
in  breeches ! " 

But  happily  at  this  moment  the 
maid-servant  turned  her  head  sharply 
round,  and  seeing  the  Captain,  rose  in 
an  instant,  moved  away  the  pail,  and 
dropped  a  frightened  curtsey. 

My  Uncle  Roland  touched  his  hat. 
'*  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my 
good  girl,"  said  he ;  and,  with  a  half 
bow,  he  slid  into  the  open  air. 

*'You  have  a  soldier's  politeness, 
uncle,"  said  I,  tucking  my  arm  into 
Captain  Roland's. 

**  Tush,  my  boy,"  said  he,  smiling 
seriously,  and  colouring  up  to  the 
temples ;  "  tush,  say  a  gentleman's  I 
To  us,  sir,  every  woman  is  a  lady,  in 
right  of  her  sex." 

Now,  I  had  often  occasion  later  to 
recall  that  aphorism  of  my  uncle's ; 
and  it  served  to  explain  to  me,  how  a 
man,  so  prejudiced  on  the  score  of 
family  pride,  never  seemed  to  con- 


sider it  an  offence  in  my  father  to 
have  married  a  woman  whose  pedi- 
gree was  as  brief  as  my  dear  moth^s. 
Had  she  been  a  Montmorend,  my 
nncle  could  not  have  been  more  re- 
spectful and  gallant  than  he  was  to 
that  meek  descendant  of  the  Tibbettses. 
He  held,  indeed,  a  doctrine  which  I 
never  knew  any  other  man,  vain  of 
family,  approve  or  support, — a  doc- 
trine deduced  from  the  following 
syllogisms :  1st,  That  birth  was  not 
valuable  in  itself,  but  as  a  transmis- 
sion of  certain  qualities  which  descent 
from  a  race  of  waniors  shonld  per- 
petuate, viz.,  truth,  courage,  hononr; 
2dly,  That,  whereas  from  the  woman's 
side  we  derive  onr  more  intellectnal 
faculties,  from  a  man  we  derive  onr 
moral ;  a  clever  and  witty  man  gener- 
ally has  a  clever  and  witty  mother ;  a 
brave  and  honourable  man,  a  brave  and 
honourable  father.  Therefore,  all  the 
qualities  which  attention  to  race  shonld 
perpetuate  are  the  manly  qnalities 
traceable  only  from  the  father's  side. 
Agam,  ho  held,  that  whue  the  aristo- 
cracy have  higher  and  more  chival- 
rous notions,  the  people  generally 
have  shrewder  and  livelier  ideas. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  gentlemen  from 
degenerating  into  complete  dunder- 
heads, an  admixture  with  the  peq[>Ie, 
provided  always  it  was  on  the  feinale 
side,  was  not  only  excusable  bnt  ex- 
pedient ;  and,  finally,  my  nnde  held,. 
that,  whereas  a  man  is  a  rude,  ooarse,. 
sensual  animal,  and  reqnures  all  man- 
ner of  associations  to  dignify  and  refine 
him,  woman  is  so  naturally  suscep- 
tible of  every  thing  beaatiful  in  senti* 
ment,  and  generous  in  purpose,  that 
she  has  only  to  be  a  true  woman 
to  be  a  fit  peer  for  a  king.  Odd  and 
preposterous  notions,  no  doubt,  and 
capable  of  much  controversy,  so  fiur 
as  the  doctrine  of  race  (if  that  be  any 
way  tenable)  is  concerned ;  but,  then, 
the  plain  fact  is,  that  my  Unde  Roland 
was  as  eccentric  and  contradictory  a 
gentleman — as — as — why,  as  you  and 
I  are,  if  we  once  venture  to  think  for 
ourselves. 

^^  Well,  sir,  and  what  profession  are 
you  meant  for?"  asked  my  nnde. 
*'  Not  the  army,  I  fear  ?  " 

^^  I  have  never  thought  of  the  sub* 
ject,  unde." 

^^  Thank  heaven,"  said  Captain 
Roland,  ^*  we  have  never  yet  bad  o 
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lawyer  in  the  family  I  nor  a  stock- 
broker ;  nor  a  tradesm—  ahem  1 " 

I  saw  that  my  great  ancestor  the 
printer  suddenly  rose  np  in  that 
hem ! 

*'  Why,  ancle,  there  are  honourable 
men  in  all  callings." 

**  Certainly,  sir.  But  in  all  callings 
honour  is  not  the  first  principle  of 
action." 

"  But  it  may  be,  sir,  if  a  man  of 
honour  pursue  it!  There  are  some 
soldiers  who  have  been  great  ras- 
cals ! " 

My  uncle  looked  posed,  and  his 
black  brows  met  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  right,  boy,  I  dare  say," 
he  answered  somewhat  mildly.  "But 
do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  give  me 
as  much  pleasure  to  look  on  my  old 
mined  tower,  if  I  knew  it  had  been 
bought  by  some  herring-dealer,  like 
the  first  ancestor  of  the  Poles,  as  I 
do  now,  when  I  know  it  was  given  to 
a  knight  and  gentleman,  (who  traced 
his  descent  fcoim  an  Anglo- Dane  in 
the  time  of  King  Alfred,)  for  services 
done  in  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  by 
Henry  the  Plantagenet  ?  And  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me,  that  I  should  have 
been  the  same  man,  if  I  had  not  from 
a  boy  associated  that  old  tower  with 
all  ideas  of  what  its  owners  were,  and 
should  be,  as  knights  and  gentlemen  ? 
Sir,  you  would  have  made  a  difierent 
being  of  me,  if  at  the  head  of  my 
pedigree  you  had  clapped  a  herring- 
dealer;  though,  I  dare  say,  the  her- 
ring-dealer might  have  been  as  good 
a  man  as  ever  the  Anglo-Dane  was ! 
God  rest  him  I " 

"  And  for  the  same  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  that  you  think  my  father 
never  would  have  been  quite  the  same 
being  he  is,  if  he  had  not  made  that 
notable  discovery  touching  our  descent 
from  the  great  William  Caxton,  the 
printer  I " 

My  uncle  bounded  as  if  he  had  been 
shot ;  bounded  so  uncautiously,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  which  one 
leg  was  composed,  that  he  would  have 
fallen  into  a  strawberry -bed  if  I  had 
not  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

''Why,  you — ^you— you  young  jack- 
anapes," cried  the  Captain,  shaking 
me  off  as  soon  as  he  had  regained  his 
equilibrium.  **  You  do  not  mean  to 
inherit  that  infamous  crotchet  my 
brother  has  got  into  his  head?    You 


do  not  mean  to  exchange  Sir  Willism 
de  Caxton,  who  fought  and  fell  at 
Bosworth,  for  the  mechanic  who  sold 
blackletter  pamphlets  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster  ?  " 

"That  depends  on  the  evidence, 
unde  I " 

"  No,  sir,  like  all  noble  truths,  it 
depends  upon  faith.  Men,  now-a- 
days,"  continued  my  uncle,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  disgust,  "  actually 
require  that  truths  should  be  proved." 

"  It  is  a  sad  conceit  on  theur  part, 
no  doubt,  my  dear  uncle.  But  till  a 
truth  is  proved,  how  can  we  know 
that  it  is  a  truth  ?  " 

I  thought  that  in  that  very  sagacious 
question  I  had  effectually  caught  my 
uncle.  Not  I.  He  slipped  through  it 
like  an  eel. 

"Sir,"saidhe,"whatever,  in  Truth, 
makes  a  man^s  heart  wanner,  and  his 
soul  purer,  is  a  belief,  not  a  knowledge. 
Proof,  sir,  is  a  handcuff— belief  is  a 
wing  1  Want  proof  as  to  an  ancestor 
in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  I  Shr, 
you  cannot  even  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  logician  that  yon  are  the 
son  of  your  own  fiither.  Shr,  a  reli- 
gious  man  does  not  want  to  reason 
about  his  religion— religion  is  not  ma* 
thematics.  Bcdigion  Is  to  be  felt,  not 
proved.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  in  the  religion  of  a  good  man 
which  are  not  in  the  catechism. 
Proof ! "  continued  my  uncle,  growing 
violent — "  Proof,  sir,  is  alow,  vnl^, 
levelling,  rascally  Jacobin — Belief  is  a 
loyal,  generous,  chivalrous  gentleman! 
No,  no— prove  what  yon  please,  you 
shall  never  rob  me  of  one  belief,  that 
has  made  me — ^"^ 

^^The  finest  hearted  creature  that 
ever  talked  nonsense,"  said  my  father, 
who  came  up  like  Horace's  deity  just 
at  the  right  moment.  **  What  is  it  yon 
must  believe  in,  brother,  no  matter 
what  the  proof  against  yon  ?  " 

My  nnde  was  silent ;  and  with  groat 
energy  dug  the  point  of  his  cane  into 
the  gravel. 

*^  He  will  not  believe  in  our  great 
ancestor  the  printer,"  said  I,  mali- 
ciously. 

My  father's  calm  brow  was  overcast 
in  a  moment. 

''  Brother,"  said  the  Captain  loftfly« 
*^  yon  have  a  right  to  your  own  ideas, 
but  yon  should  take  care  how 
contaminate  yonr  child." 
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"  Contaminate !  "  said  my  fatlier  ; 
and  for  tlio  first  time  I  saw  an  angry 
sparklo  fiash  from  his  eyes,  but  he 
checked  himself  ou  the  instant  ; 
"change  the  word,  my  dear  brother." 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  not  change  it  1  to 
bcly  the  records  of  the  fiiniily  !  " 

"  Records  I  A  brass  ])hite  in  a 
village  church  against  all  the  books  of 
the  College  of  Arms ! " 

"To  renounce,  as  your  ancestor,  a 
knight  who  died  in  the  field  !  " 

"  For  the  worst  cause  that  man 
ever  fought  for!" 

"  On  behalf  of  his  king ! " 

"  Who  had  murdered  his  nephews!" 

"  A  knight !  with  our  crest  on  his 
helmet  1 " 

"And  no  brains  nndemeath  it,  or 
he  would  never  have  had  them  knocked 
out  for  so  bloody  a  villain  ! " 

"A  rascally,  drudging,  money-mak- 
ing printer ! " 

"  The  wise  and  glorious  introducer 
of  the  art  that  has  enlightened  a 
world.  Prefer,  for  an  ancestor,  to 
one  whom  scholar  and  sage  never 
name  but  in  homage,  a  worthless, 
obscure,  jolter-heatled  booby  in  mail, 
whose  only  record  to  men  is  a  brass 
plate  in  a  church  in  a  village  1 " 

My  uncle  turned  round  perfectly 
livid.  "  Enough,  sir!  enough  !  I  am 
insulted  sufficiently.  I  ought  to  have 
expected  it.  I  wish  you  and  your 
son  a  very  good  day." 

My  father  stood  aghast.  The  Cap- 
tain was  hobbling  off  to  the  iron  gate ; 
in  another  moment  he  would  have 
been  out  of  our  precincts.  I  ran  up 
and  hung  u])on  him.  "  Uncle,  it  is  all 
my  fault.  Between  you  and  me,  I  am 
quite  of  your  siile ;  ])ray,  forgive  us 
both.  What  could  I  have  been  think- 
ing of,  to  vex  you  so !  And  my  fa- 
ther, whom  your  visit  has  made  so 
happy !" 

My  uncle  paused,  feeling  for  the 


latch  of  the  gate.  My  fiather  had  nov 
come  up,  and  canght  his  band.  -  "  What 
are  all  the  printers  that  everUved, 
and  all  the  books  they  ever  printed, 
to  one  wrong  to  thy  fine  heart,  brother 
Koland?  Shame  on  me!  Abookman^s 
weak  point,  you  know!  It  is  yery 
true,  I  should  never  havie  taught 
the  boy  one  thing  to  give  yon  pain, 
brother  Roland;  —  though  I  don^t 
remember,"  continued  my  father,  with 
a  perplexed  look,  "  that  I  ever  did' 
teach  it  him  either!  Fisistratus,  as 
you  value  my  blessing,  respect,  as 
your  ancestor,  Sir  William  de  Cax- 
ton,  the  hero  of  Bosworth.  Come, 
come,  brother  1 " 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  said  Undo 
Roland,  "  whichever  way  we  look 
at  it.  Ah,  you  young  dog !  yon  are 
laughing  at  us  both ! " 

"  I  have  ordered  breakfast  on  the 
lawn,"  said  my  mother,  coming  out 
from  the  porch,  with  her  cheerful  smile 
on  her  lips ;  "  and  I  think  the  devil 
will  be  done  to  your  liking  to-day, 
brother  Roland." 

"  We  have  bad  enough  of  the  devil 
already,  my  love,"  said  my  father, 
wiping  his  forehead. 

So,  while  the  birds  sang  overhead, 
or  hopped  familiarly  across  the  sward 
for  the  crumbs  thrown  forth  to  them, 
while  the  sun  was  still  cool  in  the 
east,  and  the  leaves  yet  rustled  with 
the  sweet  air  of  morning,  we  all  sate 
down  to  our  table,  with  hearts  as  re- 
conciled to  each  other,  and  as  peace- 
ably disposed  to  thank  God  for  the 
fair  world  around  us,  as  if  the  river 
had  never  run  red  through  the  field  of 
Bosworth,  and  that  excellent  Mr 
Caxton  had  never  set  all  mankhid  by 
the  cars  with  an  irritating  invention, 
a  thousand  times  more  provocative  of 
our  combative  tendencies  than  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet  and  the  i^eam  of 
the  banner ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


"Brother,"  said  Mr  Caxton,  "I 
-^vill  walk  with  you  to  the  Roman 
encampment." 

The  Captain  felt  that  this  proposal 
"was  meant  as  the  gi*catost  peac.e- 
oftering  my  father  could  tliink  of;  for, 
1st,  it  was  a  vciy  long  walk,  and  my 
father  detested  long  walks;  ^dly,  it 


was  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  day's 
labour  at  the  great  work.  And  yet, 
with  that  quick  sensibilitv,  which 
only  the  generous  possess.  Uncle  Bo- 
land  accepted  at  once  the  prqposaL 
If  he  had  not  done  so,  my  fatba*  wonld 
have  had  a  heavier  heart  for  a  month 
to  come.    And  how  oonld  the  great 
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work  have  got  on  whUe  the  author  my  father  waa  awect,  polWied,  and 
was  every  now  and  then  disturbed  by  rounded  into  a  natnrii)  grace.  My 
a  twinge  of  remorse?  uncle's  cliaractcr  cast  ont  a  rani  ti- 
ll all- an -hour  afJer  breakfast,  tlie  plic.ily  of  shadows  like  a  Gothic  pile 
brothers  set  off  arm  in  arm  ;  and  1  in  a  norlbem  sky.  My  father  Blood 
followed,  a  lilile  apart,  admiring  how  serene  in  the  light  lite  a  Gr«ek 
steadily  the  old  soldier  got  over  the  temple  at  mid-day  in  a  southern 
groniid,  in  spite  of  the  cork  leg.  It  clime.  Their  persons  corresponded 
was  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  their  wiili  their  natures.  My  uncle's  high 
conversation,  and  notice  the  contrasts  aquiline  features,  bronzed  hue,  rapid 
between  these  two  eccentric  stamps  fire  of  eye,  and  npper  lip  that  always 
from  Dame  Nature's  ever-variable  qnivered,  wore  a  notable  contrast  to 
mould, — Nature  who  casts  nothing  in  ray  failier'a  delicate  profile,  quiet,  ab- 
atereotype,  for  I  do  lielieve  that  uot  stracted  gaze,  and  the  steady  sweet- 
even  two  fieas  can  be  found  idtnli-  ness  iliat  rested  on  his  musing  siuilc. 
«ally  the  same.  Roland's  forehead  was  singnlariy 
My  father  was  not  a  quick  or  mi-  high,  and  rose  to  a  peat  in  the  sum- 
nnte  observer  of  rural  beauties.  He  mit  where  phrenologists  place  the 
had  so  little  of  the  organ  of  locality,  organ  of  veneration,  but  it  was  nar- 
thatlsiispecthecouldhavelosthisway  row,  and  deeply  furrowed.  Aogns- 
in  his  own  garden.  But  the  Captain  tine's  might  be  as  high,  but  then  soft, 
was  exquisitely  alive  to  external  im-  silky  hair  waved  carelessly  over  it  — 
prcssions — not  a  feature  in  the  land-  coDceailng  its  height,  bat  not  its  vast 
scape  escaped  bim.  At  every  fanias-  breadth— on  which  not  a  wrinkle  was 
tic  gnaried  pollard  ho  halted  to  gaze ;  visible.  And  yet,  withal,  there  waa 
his  eye  followed  the  lark  soaring  up  a  great  family  likeness  betneen  the 
from  his  feet ;  when  a  fresher  air  two  brothers.  When  some  softer 
came  from  the  bill-top,  his  nostrils  Rentimentsabdaedhim,Rolandcaaght 
dilated,  as  if  voliiptuonsly  to  inhale  the  very  look  of  Angustinc ;  when 
its  delight.  My  father,  with  all  his  some  high  emotion  animated  my 
learning,  and  though  his  study  had  father,  you  might  have  taken  him  for 
been  in  the  stores  of  all  language,  BoUnd.  1  have  often  thought  since, 
was  very  rarely  eloquent.  The  Cap-  in  the  greater  experience  of  mankind 
tain  had  a  glow  and  a  passion  in  his  which  life  has  afforded  me,  that  if, 
words  which,  what  with  his  deep,  in  early  years,  their  destinies  bad 
tremulous  voice,  and  animated  ge»-  been  exchanged — if  Roland  had  taken 
tures,  gave  something  poetic  to  half  to  literature,  and  my  father  had  been 
of  what  he  uttered.  In  every  sen-  forced  into  action — that,  strange  aa  it 
tence  of  Roland's,  in  every  tone  of  may  seem,  each  would  have  had 
his  voice,  and  every  play  of  his  face,  greater  woridly  success.  For  Eo- 
there  was  some  outbreak  of  pride;  land's  passion  and  energy  would  bava 
but,  unless  you  set  him  on  bis  hobby  given  immediate  and  forcible  effect 
of  that  great  ancestor  the  printer,  to  study ;  be  might  have  been  a 
my  father  had  not  as  much  prido  as  historian  or  a  poet.  It  is  not  study 
a  homiEopathist  could  have  put  into  alone  that  prodnces  a  writer  j  it  is 
a  globule.  He  was  not  proud  even  of  inUnaity.  In  the  mind,  as  in  yonder 
aotbeingproud.  Chafe  all  bisfeathers,  chimney,  to  make  the  lira  burn 
and  still  you  could  rouse  bat  the  hot  and  qoick,  yon  must  narrow 
dove.  My  father  was  Aow  and  mild,  the  dranght.  Whereas,  had  mj 
my  uncle  quick  and  fiery ;  my  father  father  been  forced  into  the  practical 
reasoned,  my  uncle  ima^ned ;  my  world,  his  calm  depth  of  comprehen- 
father  was  very  seldom  wrong,  my  sion,  his  cleamesa  of  reason,  his 
nncle  never  quite  in  the  right  |  but,  general  accuracy  in  such  notiona  as 
as  my  father  once  said  of  him,  he  once  entertained  and  pondered 
"  Roland  beats  about  the  bush  till  over,  joined  to  n  temper  that  crosses 
ho  sends  out  the  very  bird  that  wo  and  losses  could  never  ruffle,  an  utter 
went  to  search  for.  He  is  never  in  freedom  from  vanity  and  self-love, 
the  wrong  without  suggesting  to  us  from  prejudice  and  passion,  mi^ 
what  Is  the  right."  All  in  my  uncle  hnve  made  him  a  very  wise  and  en- 
waa  atei-n,  rough,  and  angular ;  all  in  lightened    counsellor   iu    the    groat 
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affairs  of  life  —  a  lawyer,  a  diploma- 
tist, a  statesman,  for  what  I  know, 
even  a  great  general  —  if  his  tender 
humanity  had  not  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  military  mathematics. 

But,  as  it  was — with  his  slow  pulse 
never  stimulated  by  action,  and  too 
little  stirred  by  even  scholarly  ambi- 
tion —  my  father's  mind  went  on 
widening  and  widening,  till  the  circle 
was  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of  con- 
templation ;  and  Roland's  passionate 
energy,  fretted  into  fever  by  every 
let  and  hindrance,  in  the  struggle 
with  his  kind  —  and  nan'owed  more 
and  more  as  it  was  curbed  in  the 
channels  of  active  discipline  and 
duty  —  missed  its  due  career  alto- 
gether; and,  what  might  have  been 
the  poet,  contracted  into  the  ha- 
monrist. 

Yet,  who  that  had  ever  known  ye, 


could  have  wished  you  other  than 
ye  were  —  ye  guileless,  affectionate, 
honest,  simple  creatures?  simple  both, 
in  spite  of  all  the  learning  of  the  one, 
all  the  prejudices,  whims,  irritabili- 
ties, and  crotchets  of  the  other  ? 
There  yon  are  both  seated  on  the 
height  of  the  old  Roman  camp,  with 
a  volume  of  the  Stratagems  of  Poly- 
ocnus,  (or  is  it  Frontinus?)  open  on  my 
father's  lap;  the  sheep  grazing  in 
the  furrows  of  the  circnmvallatiims ; 
the  curious  steer  gazing  at  you  where 
it  halts  in  the  space  whenoe  the 
Roman  cohorts  glittered  forth.  And 
your  boy  biographer  standing  behind 
you  with  folded  arms ;  and,  as  the 
scholar  read  or  the  soldier  pointed 
his  cane  to  each  fancied  post  in  the 
war,  filling  up  the  pastoral  landscape 
with  the  eagles  of  Agrippa  and  the 
scythed  cars  of  Boadicea  I 


CIIAPTBR  VU 


"It  is  never  the  same  two  hours 
together  in  this  country,"  said  my 
Uncle  Roland,  as,  after  dinner,  or 
rather  after  dessert,  we  joined  my 
mother  in  the  drawing-room. 

Indeed,  a  cold  drizzling  rain  had 
come  on  within  the  last  two  hours ; 
and,  though  it  was  July,  it  was  as 
chilly  as  if  it  had  been  October. 
My  mother  whispered  to  me,  and  I 
went  out :  in  ten  minutes  more,  the 
logs  (for  we  lived  in  a  wooded  coun- 
try) blazed  merrily  in  the  grate. 
Why  could  not  my  mother  have 
rung  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  ser- 
vant to  light  a  fire  ?  My  dear  reader, 
Captain  Roland  was  poor,  and  he 
made  a  capital  virtue  of  economy  I 

The  two  brothers  drew  their  chairs 
near  to  the  hearth :  my  father  at  the 
left,  my  uncle  at  the  right ;  and  I 
and  my  mother  sat  down  to  "Fox  and 
geese." 

Coffee  came  in  —  one  cup  for  the 
Captain  —  for  the  rest  of  the  party 
avoided  that  exciting  beverage.  And 
on  that  cup  was  a  picture  of —  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! 

During  our  visit  to  the  Roman 
camp,  my  mother  had  borrowed  Mr 
Squills's  chaise,  and  driven  over  to 
our  market  town,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  greeting  the  Captain's 
eyes  with  the  face  ot  his  old  chief. 


My  uncle  changed  colour,  roser 
lifted  my  mother's  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  sate  himself  down  again  in 
silence. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  the  Captain, 
after  a  pause,  "  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hasting^,  who  is  every  inch  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman — ^and  that  is  saying 
not  a  little,  for  he  measures  seventy- 
five  inches  from  the  crown  to  the  sole^ 
when  he  received  Louis  XVUL  (then 
an  exile)  at  Donnington,  fitted  up  his 
apartments  exactly  like  those  his  ma- 
jesty had  occupied  at  the  Tuilleries — 
it  was  a  kingly  attention,  (my  Lord 
Hastings,  you  know,  is  sprung  htm 
the  Plantagenets) — a  kingly  attention 
to  a  king.  It  cost  some  money  and 
made  some  noise.  A  woman  can 
show  the  same  royal  delicaqr  of 
heart  in  this  bit  of  porcelain,  and 
so  quietly,  that  we  men  all  think 
it  a  matter  of  course,  brother  Au- 
tin." 

"  You  are  such  a  worshipper  of 
women,  Rohind,  that  it  is  melan- 
choly to  see  yon  single.  You  moat 
marry  again !" 

My  uncle  first  smiled,  then  frownedi 
and  lastly  sighed  somewhat  heavily. 

"Your  time  will  pass  slowly  In 
your  old  tower,  poor  brother,**  ocm- 
tinned  my  father,  "with  oniyyoir 
little  girl  for  a  companion,** 
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"  And  tbe  past ! "  said  raj  uncle ; 
"  the  past,  that  mighty  world  —  " 

"  Do  yon  still  read  yonr  old  books 
of  chivalry,  FroUsart  and  the  Chron- 
icles, Pftlmerin  of  England  and 
Amadisof  GanI?" 

"  Why,"  said  my  nncle,  reddening, 
"  1  have  tried  to  improve  myself 
with  studies  a  little  more  stibstantial. 
And"  (he  added  with  a  aly  smile) 
"  there  will  be  your  great  book  for 
many  a  long  winter  to  come." 

"  Um  I "  said  my  father,  bashfully. 


intelligent  woman ;  fall  of  fancy,  and 
a  capital  story-teller?" 

"  Is  not  she,  nncle !"  cried  I,  leav- 
ing my  fox  in  a  comer.  "  Oh,  if 
yon  contd  have  heard  her  tell  me  the 
tale  of  King  Arthur  and  the  en- 
chanted lake,  or  the  grim  white 
women  1" 

"I  havo  already  heard  her  tell 
both,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  Tlie  dence  yon  have,  brother  I 
My  dear,  we  must  look  to  this.  These 
captiuns  are  dangerous  gentlemen  in 
an  orderly  household.  Pray,  where 
conid  yon  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  snch  private  communications  with 
Mrs  Priramius?" 

"  Once,"  said  my  uncle,  readily, 
"when  I  went  into  her  room,  while 
she  mended  my  stock  ;  and  once  —  " 
he  stopped  short,  and  looked  down. 

"  Once  when?  out  with  It." 

"  When  she  was  warming  my  bed," 
said  my  ancle,  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  Dear!"  said  my  mother,  inno- 
cently, "  that's  how  the  sheets  came 


by  that  bad  hole  in  the  middle.     I 
thought  it  was  the  Warming-pan." 
"  I  am  qoitc  shocked!"  faltered  my 

"Yon  well  may  be,"  said  my 
father.  "A  woman  who  has  been 
heretofore  above  all  suspicion !  Bnt 
romc,"  he  said,  seeing  that  ray  nncle 
looked  sad,  aud  was  no  doubt  casting 
np  the  probable  price  of  twice  six 
yards  of  Holland  ;  "  bnt  come,  you 
were  always  a  famons  rhapsodist  or 
tale-teller  yourself.  Come,  Poland, 
let  us  have  some  story  of  your  own ; 
something  your  experience  has  left 
strong  in  your  impressions." 

"  I^et  na  first  have  the  candles," 
said  niy  mother. 

The  candles  were  brought,  the  cnr- 
taiii  let  down— we  all  drew  our  chairs 
to  the  hearth.  Bnt,  in  the  inleiTal, 
Tny  uncle  had  sunk  into  a  gloomy  reve- 
rie ;  and,  when  wc  called  upon  him  to 
begin,  be  seemed  to  shake  off  with 
effort  some  recollections  of  pain. 

"  Yon  ask  me,"  he  said, "  to  tell  yon 
some  tale  which  my  own  experience 
lias  left  deeply  marked  in  my  impres- 
sions— I  will  tell  yon  one  apart  from 
niy  own  life,  bnt  which  has  often 
haonted  me.    It  is  sad  and  straage, 

"Ma'am,  brotiterV  said  my  mo- 
ther reprOBcli fully,  letting  her  small 
hand  drop  upon  that  which,  large  and 
sunburnt,  the  Captain  waved  towarils 
her  03  he  spoke. 

"  Anstin,  yon  have  married  an  an- 
gel 1 "  said  my  uncle  ;  and  he  was,  I 
believe,  the  only  brother-in-law  who 
ever  mode  so  hazardons  an  assertion. 


"  It  was  in  Spain,  no  matter  where 
or  how,  that  it  was  my  fortune  to  take 
prisoner  a  French  officer  of  the  same 
rank  that  I  then  held— a  lieutenant ; 
and  there  was  so  much  similarity  in 
onr  sentiments,  that  we  became  inti- 
mate friends — the  most  intimate  friend 
I  ever  had,  sister,  ont  of  this  dear 
circle.  He  was  a  rough  soldier,  whom 
the  world  had  not  well  treated ;  bat  he 
never  railed  at  the  world,  and  main- 
tained that  he  bad  had  his  deserts. 
Hononr  was  his  idol,  aud  the  sense  of 
faononrpaid  him  for  the  loss  of  all  else. 


"There  was  somctliing  similar,  toO) 
in  onr  domestic  relationships.  He  had 
a  son — a  child,  an  infant — who  was  all 
iii  life  to  Mm,  next  to  his  conntr>'  and 
his  duty.  I,  too,  had  then  such  a  son 
of  the  same  years."  (The  Captain 
paused  an  instant:  we  exchanged 
glances,  and  a  stifling  sen.'<ation  of 
pain  and  snsponso  was  felt  by  all  his 
listeners.)  "  We  were  accustomed, 
brother,  to  talk  of  these  children— to 
jiicturc  their  future,  to  compare  our 
iiojies  and  dreams.  We  hoped  u 
dreamed  alike.    A  short  time  anffli 
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to  establish  this  confidence.  Mj  pri- 
soner was  sent  to  headquarters,  and 
soon  afterwards  exchanged. 

"  We  met  no  more  till  last  year. 
Being  then  at  Paris,  I  inquired  for  my 
old  friend,  and  learned  that  he  was 

living  at  R ,  a  few  miles  from  the 

capitaL  I  went  to  visit  him.  I  found 
his  house  empty  and  deserted.  That 
ver}'  day  he  had  been  led  to  prison, 
charged  with  a  terrible  crime.  I  saw 
him  in  that  prison,  and  from  his  own 
lips  learned  his  story.  His  son  had 
been  brought  up,  as  he  fondly  believed, 
in  the  habits  and  principles  of  honour- 
able men;  and,  having  finished  his 
education,  came  to  reside  with  him  at 
R .  The  young  man  was  accus- 
tomed to  go  frequently  to  Paris.  A 
yonng  Frenchman  loves  pleasure,  sis- 
ter, and  pleasure  is  found  at  Paris. 
The  father  thought  it  natural,  and 
stripped  his  age  of  some  comforts  to 
supply  luxuries  to  the  son's  youth. 

"  Shortly  after  the  young  man's  ar- 
rival, my  friend  perceived  that  he  was 
robbed.  Moneys  kept  in  his  bureau 
were  abstracted  ho  knew  not  how,  nor 
could  guess  by  whom.  It  must  be 
done  in  the  night.  He  concealed  him- 
self, and  watched.  He  saw  a  stealthy 
figure  glide  in,  he  saw  a  false  key 
applied  to  the  lock — he  started  for- 
ward, seized  the  felon,  and  recognised 
his  son.  What  should  the  father  have 
done  ?  I  do  not  ask  you,  sister  1  I  ask 
these  men;  son  and  father,  I  ask 
you." 

"  Expelled  him  the  house,"  cried  I. 

"  Done  his  duty,  and  reformed  the 

nnhappy   wretch,"    said  my  father. 

*'  Nemo   repenie    turpissimus   semper 

fuit — No  man  is  wholly  bad   all  at 

once." 

**  The  father  did  as  yon  would  have 
advised,  brotlicr.  lie  kept  the  youth ; 
ho  remonstrated  with  him ;  he  did 
more — ho  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
bureau.  *  Take  what  I  have  to  give,' 
said  he :  'I  would  rather  be  a  beggar 
than  know  my  son  a  thief.' " 

"  Right :  and  the  youth  repented, 
and  became  a  good  man  ?  "  exclaimed 
my  father. 

Captain  Roland  shook  his  head. 
"  The  youth  promised  amendment, 
and  seemed  penitent.  He  spoke  of  the 
temptations  of  Paris,  the  gaming- 
table, and  what  not.  He  gave  up  his 
daily  visits  to  the  capital,  lie  seemed 


to  apply  to  study.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  neighbourhood  was  alarmed  hj 
reports  of  night  robberies  on  the  road. 
Men,  mask^  and  armed,  plundered 
travellers,  and  even  broke  into  honsea. 

The  police  were  on  the  alerL  One 
night  an  old  brother  officer  knocked 
at  my  friend's  door.  It  was  late :  the 
veteran  (he  was  a  cripple,  bj  the  way, 
like  myself — strange  coincidence !)  was 
in  bed.  He  came  down  in  haste,  when 
his  servant  woke,  and  told  him  that  his 
old  friend,  wonnded  and  bleeding, 
sought  an  asylum  nnder  hia  roof. 
The  wound,  however,  was  slight. 
The  guest  had  been  attacked  and 
robbed  on  the  road.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  proper  authority  of  the  town 
was  sent  for.  The  plundered  man 
described  his  loss — some  billets  of  five 
hundred  francs  in  a  pocket-book,  on 
which  was  embroidered  his  name  and 
coronet  (he  was  a  vicomte.)  The 
guest  stayed  to  duiner.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  the  son  looked  in.  The  guest 
started  to  see  him :  my  friend  noticed 
his  paleness.  Shortly  after,  on  pre- 
tence of  faintness,  the  guest  retired  to 
his  room,  and  sent  for  his  host.  *  My 
friend,'  said  he,  ^  can  you  do  me  a 
favoiu-?  go  to  the  magistrate^  and 
recall  the  evidence  I  have  given.' 

^ ^ '  Impossible,'  said  the  host.  *'  What 
crotchet  is  this  ? ' 

^^The  guest  shuddered.  ^Aslersaid 
he :  ^  I  do  not  wish  in  my  old  age  to 
be  hard  on  others.  Who  knows  how 
the  robber  may  have  be^i  tempted, 
and  who  knows  what  relatiotts  he 
may  have — honest  men,  whom  his 
crime  would  degrade  for  erer  I  Good 
heavens !  if  detected,  it  is  the  galleys, 
the  galleys  I' 

"  '  And  what  then  ? — ^the  robber 
knew  what  he  braved.' 

"  'But  did  his  father  know  it?' 
cried  the  guest. 

'^  A  light  broke  upon  my  unhappy 
comrade  in  arms:  he  caui^t  hu 
friend  by  the  hand  —  *  Yon  turned 
pale  at  my  son's  sight — where  did  you 
ever  see  him  before  ?    Speak  I ' 

'^ '  Last  night,  on  the  road  to  Paris. 
The  mask  slipped  aside.  Call  back 
my  evidence  I ' 

** '  Yon  are  mistaken,'  said  my 
friend  calmly.  ^  I  saw  my  son  in  hiis 
bed,  and  blessed  him,  benm  I  went 
to  my  own.' 

'' '  I  will  believe  you,'  said  the 
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gneat ;  '  and  never  shall  mj  hasty 
Bo^idon  pass  ray  Dps— bat  call  bai^k 
the  evidence.' 

' '  The  guest  returned  to  Paris  befoi'c- 
doak.  The  father  conversed  with  his 
son  on  Che  subject  of  his  studies ;  lie 
followed  him  to  his  room,  wait^ 
till  he  was  in  bed,  and  was  tben  about 
to  retire,  when  the  youth  said,  '  Fa- 
ther, foa  have  forgotten  yonr  bleas- 
ing.' 

"The  father  went  back,  laid  hiahand 
on  the  boy's  head,  and  prayed.  lie 
was  creduloDs — fathers  are  so  I  He 
was  persuaded  his  friend  bad  been 
deceived.  He  retired  to  rest,  and  fell 
asleep.  He  woke  anddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  felt  (I  here 
qnote  his  words) — '  I  felt,'  said  fae 
'  as  if  a  voice  had  awakened  me— a 
voice  that  said  '  Rise  and  search.'  I 
rose  at  once,  struck  a  light,  and  went 
to  my  son's  room.  The  door  w;i- 
locked.  I  knocked  once,  twice,  thrin' 
— no  answer.  I  dared  not  call  aloud, 
kst  I  should  rODse  the  servants.  1 
went  down  the  stairs — I  opened  tiiu 
back-door — I  passed  to  the  stables. 
Ily  own  horse  wss  there,  not  my 
son's.  My  horse  neighed :  it  wus 
old,  like  myself — my  old  chargir 
at  Monnt  St  Jean  1  I  stole  back,  1 
crept  into  the  shadow  of  the  wall  In 
my  son's  door,  and  extinguished  my 
light.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  a  thief  my- 
self.'" 

"  Brother,"  interrupted  my  mother 
nnder  her  breath ;  "  speak  in  yonr  own 
words,  not  in  this  wretched  father's. 
I  know  not  why,  but  it  wonld  shock 
me  less." 

The  Captain  nodded. 

"  Before  daybreak,  my  friend  heard 
the  back-door  open  gently;  a  foot  as- 
cended the  stair— a  key  grated  io  the 
door  of  the  room  close  at  hand — the 
father  glided  through  the  dark  iuto 
that  chanil)er,  behind  his  unseen  son. 

"  He  heard  the  clink  of  the  tindt:r 
box ;  a  light  was  struck  ;  it  Bpre<Ld 
over  the  room,  but  he  had  time  i<i 
place  himself  behind  the  window  ci.: 
tain  which  was  close  at  hand.  1 
£gare  before  bim  stood  a  moment 
so  motionless,  and  seemed  to  lislJ  ' 
forit  tamed  to  the  right,  to  thelell,  <<- 
visage  covered  with  the  black  hidefrUr- 
mask  which  is  worn  in  camiv*!-. 
Slowly  the  mask  was  removed;  coitM 
that  be  his  son's  face  7  tbe  son  of  a 


brave  man? — It  was  pale  and  ghostly 
with  scoundrel  fears  i  the  base  drops 
stood  on  the  brow ;  the  eye  was 
haggai'd  and  bloodshot.  He  looked 
m  It  coward  looks  when  death  stands 
bi:fore  hini, 

"The youth  walked,  or  rather  scnlk- 
cd  to  the  secretaire,  nnlockcd  it,opcned 
a  secret  drawer  i  placed  within  it  the 
contents  of  his  pockets  and  his  fright- 
ful mask;  the fnkherappi'oached softly, 
looked  over  his  shontder,  and  saw  la 
the  drawer  the  pocket-book  einbrotd- 
ered  with  his  friend's  name.  Ueaa- 
while,  the  son  took  out  his  pistols, 
uncocked  them  caationsly,  and  wu 
about  also  to  secrete  them,  when  hi» 
father  arrested  his  arm.  '  Robbiir,  the 
use  of  these  is  yet  to  come.' 

"The  son's  knees  knocked  together, 
Bi]  eifclamation  for  mercy  burst  fkirn 
hi.s  lips;  but  when,  recovering  thtt 
nii-re  shock  of  his  dastard  nerves,  he 
|ii>i'ceivcd  it  was  not  the  gripe  of  Bomo 
liirehngof  thelaw,but  a  father's  hand 
that  had  clutched  his  arm,  the  vilo 
audacity  which  knows  fear  only  from 
a  bodily  cause,  none  from  the  nwu  of 
shame,  returned  to  him. 

'"Tnsh,  sir,'  he  said,  'watt«  not 
time  in  reproaches,  for,  I  fair,  tha 
j^'eiiB-d'annes  are  on  my  track.  It  is 
ivL'll  lliatyou  are  here;  you  can  bwcat 
th:it  I  have  apent  the  night  at  home. 
L'ltiiand  me,  old  man— I  have  tbiise 
witnesses  still  to  secrete,'  and  ho 
pointed  to  the  garments  wet  and 
dabbled  with  the  mud  of  the  roads., 
He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
walls  shook,  there  was  the  heavy  clatter 
of  hoofs   on  the  ringing  pavement 

"'They  cornel' criedtheson.  'Off 
dotard  I  save  yooi  son  from  thn 
galleys.' 

■"The  galleys,  the  galleys  I'  Kaid 
the  father,  staggering  back ;  '  it  Is 
true — he  said  '  tlie  gaUoys.'"' 

"There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  th« 

gate.  The  gens- d' arm casnrroaudcd  the 

)i<iii.i-.  'Oi'i'iiinthonameof  the  law.' 

N     .,     ..  I  mmc,  no  door  waa  opened. 

■'.  I  ..>-  ^'rns-d'amics  rode  to  the 

,  ii'iu.ic,  in  whiu)i)i-aa|>laci!d 

I  I  :  I  -wrd.  From  the  window 
.1  {,.*■  -',11  ^  iuom,  the  Ealbvr  saw  the 
riiildi:!!  Iiliuc  of  turchoi,  the  shwlowy 
frFi'iiis  of  the  mcn-himUn.  lie  heard 
the  clniter  of  arms  M  they  swsng 
thenuelves  from  tkebr  Iiotmi.     Be 
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heard  a  voice  ciy  *  Yes,  tbis  is  the 
robber's  gray  horse — see,  it  still  reeks 
with  sweat!'  And  behind  and  in 
front,  at  either  door,  again  came  the 
knocking,  and  again  the  shout,  *  Open 
in  the  name  of  the  law.' 

**  Then  lights  began  to  gleam  from 
the  casements  of  the  neighbouring 
houses ;  then  the  space  filled  rapidly 
with  curious  wonderers  startled  from 
their  sleep  ;  the  world  was  astir,  and 
the  crowd  came  round  to  know  what 
crime  or  what  shame  had  entered  the 
old  soldier's  home. 

"Suddenly,  within,  there  was  heard 
the  report  of  a  firearm ;  and  a  minute 
or  so  aftenvards  the  front  door  was 
opened,  and  the  soldier  appeared. 

*'*  Enter,'  he  said,  to  the  gens- 
d'annes  :  '  what  would  you  ? ' 

" '  We  seek  a  robber  who  is  within 
your  walls.' 

"  *  I  know  it,  mount  and  find  him  : 
I  will  lead  the  way.' 

"  He  ascended  the  stairs,  he  threw 
open  his  son's  room ;  the  officers  of 
justice  poured  in,  and  on  the  floor  lay 
the  robber's  corpse. 

"They  looked  at  each  other  in 
amazement.  *  Take  what  is  left  you,' 
said  the  father.  '  Take  the  dead 
man  rescued  from  the  galleys,  take  the 
living  man  on  whoso  hands  rests  the 
dead  man's  blood ! ' 

"  I  was  present  at  my  friend's  trial. 
The  facts  had  become  known  before- 
hand.     He  stood  there  with  his  gray 


hair,  and  his  mutilated  limbs,  and  the 
deep  scar  on  his  visage,  and  the  o^oss 
of  the  legion  of  honour  on  his  breast ; 
and  when  he  had  told  his  tale,  he 
ended  with  these  words — 'I  have 
saved  the  son  whom  I  reared  for 
France,  from  a  doom  that  spared  the 
life  to  brand  it  with  disgrace.  Is  this 
a  crime?  I  give  you  my  life  in  ex- 
change for  my  son's  disgrace.  Does 
my  country  need  a  victim?  I  have 
lived  for  my  country's  glory,  and  I 
can  die  contented  to  sati^  its  laws ; 
sure  that  if  you  blame  me,  yon  wiU 
not  despise ;  sure  that  the  hands  that 
give  me  to  the  headsman  will  scatter 
flowers  over  my  grave.  Thus  I  con- 
fess all.  I,  a  soldier,  look  round 
amongst  a  nation  of  soldiers ;  and  in 
the  name  of  the  star  which  glitters  on 
my  breast,  I  dare  the  fathers  of  iSrance 
to  condemn  me ! ' 

"They  acquitted  the  soldier,  at  least 
they  gave  a  verdict  answering  to  what 
in  our  courts  is  called  *  justifiable  ho- 
micide.' A  shout  rose  in  the  conrt, 
which  no  ceremonial  voice  could  still ; 
the  crowd  would  have  borne  him  in 
triumph  to  his  house,  but  his  look  re- 
pelled such  vanities.  To  his  honse  he 
returned  indeed,  and  the  day  after- 
wards they  found  him  dead,  beside 
the  cradle  in  which  his  first  prayer 
had  been  breathed  over  his  sinless 
child.  Now,  father  and  son,  I  ask 
you,  do  you  condemn  that  man  ?  " 


CUAPTER  VIII. 


My  father  took  three  strides  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  then,  halting  on 
his  hearth,  and  facing  his  brother,  he 
thus  spoke — "  I  condemn  his  deed, 
Roland  !  At  best  he  was  but  a  haughty 
egotist.  I  understand  why  Brutus 
should  slay  his  sons.  By  that  sacri- 
fice he  saved  his  country !  What  did 
this  poor  dupe  of  an  exaggeration 
save  ?  nothing  but  his  own  name. 
He  could  not  lift  the  crime  from  his 
son's  soul,  nor  the  dishonour  from  his 
son's  memory.  He  could  but  gratify 
his  own  vain  pride,  and,  insensibly  to 
himself,  his  act  was  whispered  to  him 
by  the  fiend  that  ever  whispers  to 
the  heart  of  man,  '  Dread  men's  opi- 
nions more  than  God's  law  I'  Oh, 
my  dear  brother,  what  minds  like 


yours  should  guard  affainst  the  most 
is  not  the  meanness  of  evil — ^it  is  the 
evil  that  takes  false  nobility,  by  garb- 
ing itself  in  the  royal  magnificence  of 
good."  My  uncle  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  it,  looked  out  a  moment, 
as  if  to  draw  in  fresh  air,  closed  it 
gently,  and  came  back  agdn  to  his 
seat ;  but  during  the  short  time  the 
window  had  been  left  open,  a  moth 
flew  in. 

"  Tales  like  these,"  renewed  my 
father,  pityingly  —  "  whether  told  by 
some  great  tragedian  or  in  thy  simple 
style,  my  brother, — tales  like  these 
have  their  uses:  they  penetrate  the 
heart  to  make  it  wiser;  but  all  mBdom 
is  meek,  my  Roland.  They  invite  us 
to  put  the  question  to  ourselYes  that 
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tiioii  bast  asked— 'Can  wc  coiidGiiin  ciKiille.inyiincleApproacbedlbcothnr; 

SbU  man?'  and  rcitson  answers,  as  I  and  Just  as  the  moUi  was  whmlins 

liave  ansnered — '  Wo  pjtj  the  man,  round  and  round,  irrcsoluto  whicti  to 

we    condemn    the   deed.'      Wo choose  for  its  ftinor»l  pyru,  bolli  worn 

take  care,  my  love '.  tliat  modi  will  put  out.     Tho  lire  bad  Luraed  (Iowd 

be  in  the  candle.     We whith! —  low  in  the  grate,  anil  !n  tbe  silddon 

uAuA/"— and  my  father  Btop[>Gd  lo  dimneaa  ray  father's  soft  sweet  voIc« 

drive  away  the  moth.     My    uncle  anno  forth  as  if  from  an  Invtmblo 

tamed,  and  taking  his  handkerchief  being ; — "  We  leave  ouraelviw  in  tho 

from  the  lower  pai-t  of  his  face,  on  dark  to  save  a  moth  from  tlio  flame, 

which  he  had  wiahed  to  conceal  the  brother!  shall  we  do  li»s  fur  our  fel- 

workings,  he  flapped  away  the  moth  low-men?  ExtinKuisli,  ota  \  bumanoly 

from  the  flame.      My  mother  moved  oxtingiiiali  the  li){ht  of  our  ii>ason, 

the  candies  from  the  moth.    I  tried  to  when  the  darkness  more  favours  our 

catch  the  moth  lo  my  father's  straw-  mercy."    Bofora  tho  lights  wero  rollt, 

iiat.      The  denc«  was  in  the  moth,  it  my  uncle  liad  loft  the  room.     HU 

1)affled  U8  all;   now  circling  against  bvotbei' followed  him  ;  my  mother  and 

the  ceiling,  now  swoopingdown  at  the  I  drew  near  to  oauli  otiier  and  talked 

fatal  lights.    As  if  by  a  Bimultaiioous  in  whiapen. 
impubc.  my  father  approached  one 


lUIEIjBKB   AT  TRUTH. 

We  remember  perusing  this  book  which  wear  so  jjerpotu ally  the  air  of 
soon  after  its  lirst  appearance.  Tlie  superiority,  of  profound  and  mibtlQ 
shortness  of  the  several  sections  into  thought,  with  m  very  little  to  justify 
which  it  is  divided,  and  the  fi-equcnt  the  pretension.  There  ia  a  constant 
change  of  topics,  keeping  the  mind  amiicofself-compbiceuGy— butitplara 
la  a  constant  state  of  expectation,  over  a  very  barroii  landacapo.  Tho 
prevented  ns,  we  suppose,  from  feeling  aoll  is  sterile  on  which  Ibis  sunshine 
«t  that  time  &  sense  of  weariness.  In  is  resting.  It  t!i  not  uninatrnctlvo  lo 
tho  perpetual  anticipation  of  finding  notice  bow  far  an  assiuniitluii  of  mipo- 
something  new  in  the  nest  paragraph  riority,  coiipliil  ..1:1'  i  n.nu  ..r,  ..mipo- 
or  section,  we  forgot  the  ilisappoini-  sitionindiil^Ti.:  '  '  i  "  ^iii'U- 
ment  which  the  last  had  so  often  tion,  and  siimo'  ■  :i^ii^iiy, 
occasioned.  It  is  only  thus  we  can  may  anccccd  lu  .  ■■  m.-  |...|...i-.i.(\  and 
explain  the  difference  of  feeling  with  very  reapccialjlL  i,  (lui.tiini.  ii.  ,i  ivork 
wbicb  we  have  re-pcmsod  this  third  which,  when  exainluwl  dusuly,  pruvot 
And  late  edition  of  the  same  work,  to  be  made  im  of  mat«!riau  of  the 
Tbe  brevity  of  chapters,  and  inter-  slightest  jwssiblc  value, 
change  of  topics,  could  not  practise  Wc  arc  the  murti  dispoiicd  to  look 
their  kimlly  deception  on  us  twico.  a  little  into  thene  (ituttr*  at  Truth, 
Likethoseinlertwistedwalksinacou-  because  they  afford  a  fair  spcdmen 
lined  sbrnbber}',  which  are  dcsimod  to  of  tlie  manner  and  lucubrstjona  of  s 
cheat  the  pedestrian  into  the  idea  of  amall  class,  or  coterie,  whom  wo  have 
-vast  extent  of  npace,  the  imposition  liad  amongst  ds,  and  wiio  may  be  beat 
SQcceedij  but  once.  At  the  second  [icr-  described  as  the  VaUridgfan  scliool  of 
nmbulation  wc  discover  within  what  phlloaophcrs.  It  ia  u  cUm  dlitla- 
nan-ow  boundaries  we  have  been  led  guisbotf  by  tho  thorough  contempt  11 
up  and  down,  and  made  ourprofitloaa  manifartM  Ibr  all  whom  the  world  haa 
drcnit.  We  arc  compelle<l  to  say  that  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  clear 
an  exceeding  weariness  came  over  us  and  painataklflg  thinkers — by  an  over- 
on  the  second  perusal  of  these  i7um«m  wetmlog,  quiet  arronocc — byagoneritl 
at  Truth,  Notwithstanding  the  mo-  indolence  of  mtnd  mternipted  hy  fitful 
ilcsty  of  the  title,  there  arc  few  books  effoits  of  tbimght,  and  nmch  laborJoiu 

Gacua  al  Trulli.     By  Two  Drothen.     Tlitd  Edilion.    ITrrt  Striw. 
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trifling.  They  are  not  genuine  con- 
scientious thinkers  after  any  order  of 
philosopliy ;  they  are  as  little  followers 
of  Kant  as  they  are  of  lx)cke;  but  they 
take  advantage  of  the  name  and  repu- 
tation of  the  one  to  speak  with  some- 
thing approximating  to  disdain  of  the 
superficiality  of  the  other.  That  they 
alone  are  right — would  be  fair  enough. 
'J'o  one  who  strenuously  lalwurs  to 
bring  out  and  establish  his  principles, 
we  readily  permit  a  gi-eat  confidence 
in  his  own  opinion ;  if  he  did  not 
think  others  wrong  and  himself  alone 
right,  why  should  he  be  labouring  at 
our  conviction  ?  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  labour ;  thev  have  earned  no- 
thing  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
they  hover  over  all  things  with  a  con- 
summate self-complacency ;  they  in- 
vestigate nothing ;  they  condescend  to 
understand  no  one.  Men  of  indolent 
ability,  tliey  would  be  supposed  calmly 
to  overlook  the  whole  field  of  philoso- 
phic controversy,  and  by  dint  of  some 
leaniing,  by  the  perpetual  proclama- 
tion of  the  shallowness  of  their  cou- 
temporarifts,  and  a  mysterious  intima- 
tion of  profundities  of  thought  of  their 
own,  which  they  are  sufliciently  cau- 
tious not  to  attempt  too  fully  to  reveal, 
— they  certainly  contrive  to  make  a 
marvellous  impression  upon  the  good- 
natured  reader. 

That  we  are  right  in  pronouncing 
Coleridge  as  the  master  who  has 
fonned  this  coterie  of  writers,  many 
passages  in  the  present  work  would 
testify ;  but  Archdeacon  Hare,  the 
author  of  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
has  very  lately,  in  the  i)lonitude  of  his 
years,  proclaimed  his  great  veneration, 
and  a  sort  of  allegiance,  towards 
C'oleridge  the  philosopher.  To  Cole- 
ridge the  poet  be  all  honour  paid — we 
join  in  whatever  applause  may,  within 
reasonable  compa^^s,  be  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  but  Coleridge  the  sage,  the  meta- 
physician, the  divine,  is  avery  difi'erent 
person ;  and  with  all  his  undoubted 
genius,  the  very  last  man,  we  humbly 
conceive,  to  give  a  wise  and  steady 
direction  to  the  thinking  faculty  of 
others.  It  is  thus,  however,  that 
Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his  late  Memoir 
of  John  Sterling,  speaks  of  this  wil- 
ful, fitful,  erratic  genius : — "  At  that 
time  it  was  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  more  than  a  few  that 
Coleridge    is  the  true   sovereign   of 


modem  Englisli  thought.  The  Aids 
to  Inflection  had  recently  been  pub- 
lished, and  were  doing  the  work  for 
which  they  were  so  admirably  fitted ; 
that  book  to  which  many,  as  has  been 
said  by  one  of  Sterling's  chief  friends, 
'  owe  even  their  own  selves.'  Few 
felt  the  obligation  more  deeply  than 
Stei'ling.  *  To  Coleridge  (he  wrote  to 
me  in  1836)  I  owe  education.  He 
taught  me  to  believe  that  an  empirical 
philosophy  is  none ;  that  faith  is  the 
highest  reason  ;  that  all  criticism, 
whether  of  literature,  laws,  or  man- 
ners, is  blind,  without  the  power  of 
discerning  the  organic  unity  of  the 
object,  &c.,  &c/  "  He  taught  him  to 
believe  he  had  a  meaning  where  he 
had  none,  to  slight  authors  as  shallow 
because  they  were  lucid  and  intel- 
ligible, to  substitute  occasional  efforts, 
and  a  dogmatism  arising  out  of  gene- 
rous emotions,  for  the  steady  discipline 
of  philosophy,  and  the  calm  inquiry 
after  trutli.  Tlie  whole  intellectnal 
career  of  Sterling  proves  how  unfor- 
tunate he  was  in  having  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  this  *^  true  sovereign 
of  modem  English  thought/'  With  the 
finest  moral  temper  in  the  world,  we 
find  him  never,  for  two  years  together, 
with  the  same  set  of  opinions,  and  his 
set  of  opinions  at  each  time  were  such 
as  a  Coleridgean  only  could  hold  to- 
gether in  harmony. 

IjQt  any  one  not  overawed  by  sound- 
ing reputations,  examine  the  Aids  to 
Reflection^ — this  work  which  gives  a 
claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  modem 
English  thoudit, — the  characteristic 
that  will  chiefly  strike  him  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  hard  writing^  which  at 
first  wears  the  appearance,  and  is 
found  to  be  the  melancholy  substitute, 
of  hard  thinking.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
mucli  space  is  wasted  in  verbal 
quibbles,  which  the  author  in  vain 
endeavours  to  raise  into  importance ; 
and  how  often  the  quotations  ftom 
Leigh  ton,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
aphorisms,  are  such  as  any  pape  of 
any  sermon  would  have  supplied  him 
with.  Amidst  this  jumble  of  crude 
metaphysics  and  distorted  theology, 
there  is  from  time  to  time  an  admir- 
able observation  admirably  expressed ; 
and  there  is  also  from  time  to  time  an 
absurdity  so  flagrant,  that  it  requires 
all  the  author's  skill  of  composition  to 
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tedeem  it  from  the  charge  of  utter 
nonaense. 

At  the  time  when  Coleridge  wrote, 
what  are  known  especially  as  G<;n»aii 
metaphrsics  had  hardly  reached  our 
shores.  He  had  stndied  them,  or,  like 
every  active  raiod,  had  rather  si  iidiod 
on  them.  They  had  given  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  his  own  trams  of 
thought ;  and  if  Coleridge  had  been 
capable  of  a  continuous  applimtlon, 
and  a  complete  execution  of  any  one 
vork,  he  might  have  introdnccd  a 
body  of  metaphysics  into  tliis  coimtty 
which,  though  due  in  its  origin  to 
German  thinkers,  would  sliU  have 
b6&a  justly  entitled  hb  own.  But  for 
this  continuous  labour  he  was  not  dis- 
posed ;  we  have,  therefore,  amere  dim 
broken  outline  of  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy (intelligible  only  to  those  who 
have  studied  that  system  In  other 
works)  applied,  in  a  veiy  strange 
manner,  to  the  dogmatic  tenti'ts  of 
theology.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the 
Aids  to  Beflection ;  and  very  mudi  of 
aid  or  assistance  it  must  bring  !  We 
venture  to, say,  that  no  one  nnac- 
qnainted,  from  any  other  source,  with 
the  speculations  of  Eant  or  Schetting, 
— lethiragivowliat  attention,  or  bring 
what  brains  he  may  to  his  task,— can 
understand  the  refracted  and  partial 
representation  of  their  tencta  which 
Coleridge  occasionally  gives.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  long  note,  which  every 
reader  of  the  book  must  remember, 
upon  T/ims  and  Antithesis,  andi^nc- 
turn  Indlfferens.  With  all  the  assis- 
tance of  scholastic  and  geometrical 
terms,  and  that  illustration  abniptly 
enough  introduced  of  "  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,"  the  reader,  we  are  ppr- 
snaded,  if  he  comes  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a 
meaning.  We  have  diagram  and 
tabular  view,  and  algebraic  signs,  and 
chemical  illustration,  and  all  the  para- 
phemalia  of  a  most  desperate  develop- 
ment of  thought,  aud  not  one  aentcuce 
of  lucid  explanation. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  existence 
of  God,  Coleridge  appears  to  us  to 
assume  a  most  unsatbfactory  and  a 
somewhat  perilous  position.  To  op- 
pose the  school  of  Locke  and  Pal^iy— 
liir  too  simple  for  bis  taste — he  gives  a 
validity  to  the  ambitions  subtleties 
which  made  Shelley  an  atheist.  The 
gieat  vgnoMnt  from  design,  m  con* 
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viuclng  to  us  all,  he  slights, — it  is  l«o 
vulgar  and  commonplace  for  his  pur- 
pose,— and  flndd  his  grounds  of  belief 
in  the  practical  reaum  of  Kant,  (im 
afterthought  of  the  philosopher  of 
KoioigBberg,  and  evidently  at  leano 
with  the  main  tenets  of  h.is  systeiu,) 
or  in  certain  on tological  dogmas,  whidi 
of  all  things  iLre  moat  open  to  dis- 
pute. 

"  I  hold,  then,  il  istrae/'hesajB,  "tbat 
all  the  (eo-called)  ilemanttratioue  of  a 
G«d  either  prore  tuo  IJUle,  uthat  Tram  the 
order  or  apparent  pUTpoae  in  imtun  ;  ur 
too  muoh,  u&mcl)-,  thit  the  world  U  itself 
God  ;  at  they  cUpdeitiaely  iaToUe  ths 
oonoliuion  ia  the  premises,  paBsiug  off  the 
mere  uialyais  or  expliOKLian  of  &n  mater- 
lion  for  the  proof  of  it, — a  Species  of  logioal 
le^rdemaiuDotuu!  ike  that  of  the  jugglers 
at  a,  fnir,  who,  putting  into  their  muuthe 
what  seems  to  be  a  walnut,  draw  oat  a 
Gcore  yards  of  ribbon,  us  in  the  postalats 
ofa  Firat  Ciuee.  And,  lastly,  in  all  Eheee 
deinonBtrations,  the  dainonfllratora  pr«- 
soppoae  the  idea  or  conception  of  a  God 
wjlhont  beiag  able  to  aatbeatieate  it .; 
that  ia,  to  gite  an  aoeaiuit  whence  they 
obtaiaed  it.  For  il  i»  cttar  tinl  thfpn-<tf 
fint  ncRtionnf,  and  l\f  mott  natarat  ""'I' 
eoneinsin^  o/o/I  [At  totm^ogUal,  I  ntra*, 
or  th^frim  (Jc  orier  of  nahtrt),  prenv 
potn  the  ontolojieoX  ,■  tfeit  ii ,  ikt  pnqfofa 
Ood  /mm  Iht  vccfuitf  and  turtmary  oh- 
ifairit;,  of  At  Idea.  If  the  latter  can 
aaBure  us  of  a  God  ax  au  existing  reality, 
the  former  will  go  fiir  to  prove  hie  power, 
wisdom,  anil  beuefolenee.  Allthii<  I  hold. 
BbI  I  alBO  bold,  that  the  trath  the  hardest 
to  demonstrate,  is  the  one  which,  of  all 
others,  Icact  needa  to  be  deroonstrated  ; 
that  though  there  may  be  no  oanclnaive 
demoBslrotioDS  of  a  good,  wise,  living,  aud 
personal  God,  there  are  so  miuiy  convin- 
cing reaaona  fqr  il  within  and  without — a 
graia  of  eaud  snIScing,  and  a  wliulo  uni- 
veree  at  hand  to  echo  the  decision  I— that 
for  every  mind  not  detoid  of  all  reaeou, 
and  desperately  cou science -proof,  the 
truth  which  it  ialhe  leiatpoBaiblB  to  prove, 
it  is  little  else  than  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve,— only  indeed,  just  so  much  ehort  of 
impossible  as  to  leave  eorae  room  fur  Uio 
will,  and  the  moral  election,  aud  thereby 
to  keep  it  a  truth  of  religion,  and  the  pos- 
sible subject  of  a  cDuuuaudmeut." — 
{P.  132.) 

We  are  not  voty"  partial  to  this 
notion  of  a  truth  of  the  reason  lieiug 
a  subject  for  the  exercise  of  mord 
obedience,  and  least  of  all  in  Ibe  case 
of  a  li'ath,  the  recognition  of  which 
must  precede  any  intelligible  oxerolse 
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of  the  religions  conscience.  In  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority  of  man- 
kind, we  hold  that  the  cosmological 
argument  is  complete  in  itself.  On- 
tology, as  a  branch  of  metaphysics 
placed  in  opposition  to  psychology,  is, 
by  the  greater  number  of  reflecting 
men,  regarded  as  a  mere  shadow,  the 
region  of  utter  and  hopeless  obscurity. 
We  know  nothing  in  itself, — only  its 
phenomena ;  being  escapes  us,  except 
as  that  to  which  the  phenomena  be- 
long. If  we  prove,  or  rather  if  we 
seey  order  and  wisdom  in  the  material 
world,  we  have  all  the  demonstration 
of  a  being,  intelligent  and  wise,  that 
our  minds  are  capable  of  receiving. 
We  have  the  same  proof  for  the  being 
of  God,  as  we  have  for  the  existence 
of  matter  or  of  mind ;  we  cannot  have 
more,  and  we  have  not  a  jot  less. 

By  way  of  compensation,  our  phi- 
losopher, when  he  is  once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Idea  of  God,  evolves  from 
it,  by  unassisted  reason,  the  most  pro- 
found mysteries  of  revealed  religion. 
Mark  here  the  elated  step  of  the  tri- 
umphant logician : — 

**  1  form  a  certain  notion  in  my  mind, 
and  say,  *  This  is  what  I  understand  by 
the  term  God.'  From  books  and  conver- 
sation, I  find  that  the  learned  generally 
connect  the  same  notion  with  the  same 
word.  I  then  apply  the  rules  laid  down 
hy  the  matters  of  logic  for  the  involution 
and  evolution  of  terms  [the  conjurer  that 
he  is !]  and  prove,  to  as  many  as  agree 
with  me  in  my  premises,  that  the  notion 
God  involves  the  notion  Trinity." — 
(P.  126.) 

The  further  description  of  this  suc- 
cessful process  of  the  involution  and 
evolution  of  terms  is  postponed  to  a 
future  work.  It  was  a  strange  and 
somewhat  aflected  position  that  Cole- 
ridge assumed  between  the  philoso- 
phical and  the  religious  world.  He 
would  belong  to  both,  and  yet  would 
be  unhappy  if  you  did  not  regard  him 
as  standing  apart  and  alone.  He  was 
the  Punctum  Itulifferens,  which  might 
be  both,  or  neither.  The  philosopher 
among  divines,  the  divine  among  phi- 
losophers, he  was  delighted  to  appear 
to  each  class  in*a  masquerade  drawn 
from  the  wardrobe  of  the  other.  Even 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  he 
would  sometimes  eke  out,  or  obscure, 
his  explanations  by  a  little  of  the 
dialect  of  the  chapel  or  the  meeting- 


house.   Near  the  commencement  of 
the  book  is  the  following  note : — 

'' DiSTINCriOlf  BETWEEN  ThOUOHT  AND 

Attention. — By  Thought  ia  here  meant 
the  voluntary  reproduction  in  onr  own 
minds  of  those  states  of  conecioosnemy  or 
(to  use  a  phrase  fn<»^  familiar  to  tks  rdi' 
gious  reader)  of  those  inward  experienea, 
to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authen- 
tic documents,  the  teacher  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  refers  us.  In  Attention, 
we  keep  the  mind  p<usive ;  in  Thought, 
we  rouse  it  into  activity.  In  the  former, 
we  submit  to  an  impression, — we  keep 
the  mind  steady  in  order  to  receive  the 
stamp.  In  the  latter,  we  seek  to  imitate 
the  artist,  while  we  ourselves  make  » 
copy  or  duplicate  of  his  work.  We  wtay 
learn  arithmetic  or  the  elemenis  ofgeameirg 
by  continued  attention  alone;  but  sel^ 
knowledge,  or  an  insight  into  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality, 
in  addition  to  the  effort  of  attention,  re- 
quires the  energy  of  thought." 

Now  this  reference  to  the  word  ear- 
perience,  as  one  which  would  be  more 
familiar  to  the  religious  reader,  is  pure 
affectation;  because  he  must  have 
known  that  religious  people  never  use 
that  term  in  the  wide  or  general  sense 
of  states  of  consciousness,  bat  restrict 
its  meaning  to  a  very  pecidiar  class  of 
feelings.  As  to  the  distinction  which 
is  here  laid  do^vn,  we  thought  we 
agreed  with  Coleridge  till  we  came  to 
the  illustration  that  was  to  make  all 
clear.  He  who  has  to  leam  arithmetic 
or  geometry  must  assuredly  exercise 
thought  as  well  as  attention.  It  is  by 
that  ^ Voluntary  reproduction*'  of  tiie 
ideas  presented  to  him,  by  which  Cole- 
ridge defines  thought,  that  he  can  alone 
fully  understand  and  make  ^e  sub- 
ject his  own. 

At  other  times  this  erratic  genins 
rejoices  in  astonishing  all  philosophi- 
cally-minded individuals  by  some 
extravagance  got  from  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  religious  world.  A^liat 
but  some  morbid  caprice  coold  have 
induced  him  to  pen  such  a  paragraph 
as  this : — 

"  It  might  be  the  means  of  preventing 
many  unhappy  marriages,  if  this  youth  of 
both  sexes  had  it  early  impressed  on  their 
minds  that  marriage  contracted  between 
Christians  is  a  true  and  perfect  Symbol 
or  Mystery  ;  that  is,  the  aotoalising 
Faith  being  supposed  to  exist  In  the  re- 
ceivers, it  is  an  outward  sign  oo-easential 
with  that  which  it  Btgnifies,  or  a  livfaif 
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pwt  of  tluit,  the  whole  of  whii;h  it  repre-  of  criticism  and  politics — quibblo  and 

■enti."  conundiiini.    Over  all,  indeed,  ia  esen 

lianging  tlie  beello-brow  of  the  pre- 

Coleridge  never  did  serioosly  think  eminent  sage,  and  yon  are  to  presume 

— of  that  we  maybe  sarp— ihnt  the  that  the  meditnlivc  mania  nnbendin^, 

repetition  of  this  abiaoadabra  conld  and  merely  at  his  sport.     But  he  is 

be  the  meaas  "of  preventing  many  nnlwnt    alivays:   the   bow  is  never 

tmhappy  marriages."  strong,  or  notliiog  flies  from  it ;  the 

The  author  of  the  Aids  lo  llejlec-  great  thinker  never  sets  himseif  oar- 

tion  had,   however,   this    uiidonbtpd  uestly  to  work.    At  last  you  conclude 

merit— that  he  teas  a  thinker— thai,  in  that  there  Is  no  work  in  Aim— that  he 

his  onrn  fitful  method,  he  gave  himself  never  did,  and  never  will  woriL ;  and 

from  time  to  time  to  strenuous  nicdi-  that  it  is  U5elea$  to  wait  any  longer 

tation.     He  lacked,  indeed,  the  calm,  for  this  nodding  image,  with  its  eler- 

and  serene,  and  patient  thouglit  which  nal  smile  of  self- complacency,  to  tnrn 

characterises  the  auccessfQ]  inqnirer  into  an  oracle  of  wisdom. 

into  philosophic    tmth.      He    conld  If,  inde^,  the  writer  or  writera 

plunge  boldly  in,  and  dive   deeply  were  verily  sportive, — if  there  were 

down ;  bnt  the  tranqnilliCy  of  mind  wit  or  amuacmeut  in  this  niibent  con- 

which  the  diver  shonld  possess  in  those  dition  of  the  bow,  most  readers  might 

depths  where  the  light  is  so  faint—  think  there  was  very  little  reason  to 

this  he  failed  in ;  so  that,  from  hig  complain :  there  would  bo  mirth,  if 

perilous  enterprises,    he    often    rose  not  wisdom,  to  be  had.    But  there  is 

with  tangled  weeds  insteml  of  trca-  no  such  compensation.    With  fewex- 

sure,  spasmodically  clasped  iii  both  ceptions,  nothing  can  be  more  heavy 

his  hands,  and  held  aloft  with  a  shout  orcnmbrous  than  their  efforts  at  plea- 

of  triumph.      This  enerfry  of  mind  santry.   The  illustrations,  mtendcd  to 

makes  itself  felt  throngh  all  the  cam-  bo  humorous  and  sprightly,  have  no 

brous  obscurity  of  his  exposition,  and  gaiety  in   them  ;    and   the   satirical 

is therealsecretoftheinnncnce which  observations  have  rarely  any  other 

he  eserted  over  many,  to  whom  he  characteristic    of  satire    than    their 

imparted  a  noble  bnt  irrcgnlar  im-  evident  injustice, 

pulse,  and  a  sense  of  prond  achieve-  The  manner  in  which  these  writers 

ment  where  nothing    complete  had  appear  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  es- 

been  accomplished.    His  disciples  are  c4)gitation  of  their  detached  remarks, 

therefore  distinguished,  as  we  have  is  aher  this  fashion, — on  all  occasions, 

remarked,  by  nndisciplined  cftbrts  of  trivial  or  important,  to  carp  at  any 

thought,  and  a  fancied  anperiority  to  tiling  that  assumes  the  shape  of  a 

the  age  in  which  they  live,— a  notion  commonplace  truth,    any  thing  that 

that  they  stand  upon  an  intellectnnl  is  generally  said  or  admitted.     By 

eminence  they  have  neither  attained  this  means  some  merit  of  originality 

nor  fairly  toiled  for.  may  snrely  be  obtained,  and  a  lofty 

Bnt  we  are  in  dan^r  of  forgetting  diaracter  for  independence  secured. 

that  it  is  not  the  Aidi  lo  Ilefieelion,  Open  the  book  at  llie  tirat  page  : — 

bnt  the  Guesaa  at  Truth,  we  are  at  "Tha  heart  has  often  been  eompared 

present  concerned  With.     Guesses  at  to  the  needle  for  its  constancj  ;  hM  it 

Tnilh!     You  think,   of  course,  that  eTerbecn  bo  for  its  Tsrialiona  !" 

the  modest  inquu^r  ia  about  lo  give  Why  shonld  it  ?    Why  should  tho 

OS  the  conclnsions  to  which  he  has  magnetic  needle,  which  is  a  popular 

arrived  upon  the  great  questions  of  illustration  for  constancy  of  purpose, 

philosophy,— to  collect  together  the  be  chosen  as  an  emblem  also  for  onr 

results  of  his  investigations  into  first  mutability?    Are  there  not  the  winds, 

principles  and  the  eternal  problems  of  and  the  clouds,  and  tho  feather  blown 

human  life.    Bnt  these  results,  what-  in  the  air,  and  a  thousand  other  simi- 

ever  they  may  be,  are  rather  nasaroed  les   for    this  phase  of  our  nature  7 

than  expressed  tbroughont  the  whole  But  "  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole" 

book.    As  you  read  on,  yon  find  the  had  been  said  so  long  that  it  was 

page  still  occupied  with  some  tiilling  time  lo  sec  whether  the  saying  could 

oiacnsaion    about  words  —  strictures  not  be  reversed.     We  may  as  well 

npon  contemporary  tastes  —  odd  bits  quote  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
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•*  Yet  were  any  man  to  keep  minutes 
of  his  feelings  from  youth  to  age,  what  a 
table  of  yariations  would  they  present ! 
how  numerous  i  how  diverse  !  how 
strange  I  This  is  just  what  we  find  in 
the  writings  of  Horace.  If  wc  consider  his 
occa^ioual  e£fu8ions — and  such  they  almost 
all  are — as  merely  expressing  the  piety 
or  the  passion,  the  seriousness  or  the 
levity  of  the  moment,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  discre- 
pancies in  their  features  which  have  bo 
mnch  puzzled  professional  commentators. 
Their  very  contradictions  prove  their 
trnth.  Or,  could  the  face  even  of  Ninon 
de  TEnclos  at  seventy  be  just  what  it  was 
at  seventeen  ?  Nay,  was  Cleopatra  be- 
fore Augustus  the  same  as  Cleopatra 
with  Antony  \  or  Cleopatra  with  Antony 
the  same  as  with  the  great  Julius!" 

A  section  half  a  page  in  length,  and 
on  so  trite  a  subject,  onght  at  least  to 
have  l>oasted  a  greater  distinctness  of 
thonght.  One  wouhl  hanlly  have 
anticipated  that  the  shifting  hnraours 
of  Horace;  and  the  decline  of  Ninon's 
beanty  (of  whom  it  seems  to  be 
gravely  asked,  whether  she  could  be 
just  the  same  at  seventy  as  at  seven- 
teen,) would  be  put  in  the  same 
category.  The  form  of  composition 
adopto(l  by  the  author  has  not  pre- 
vented a  frequent  confusion  of  ideas, 
though  it  has  rendered  such  a  fault 
less  excusable.  His  mode  of  progres- 
sion is  "like  a  peacock's  walk,  a 
stride  and  a  stand,"  yet  he  often  fails 
to  take  his  single  step  with  firmness 
and  decision. 

In  a  work  of  this  kiud,  we  know 
not  how  better  to  proceed  than  to 
examine  some  of  the  sections  in  the 
order  thov  occur :  and,  as  we  have 
begun  at  the  first  page,  we  shall  tunf 
over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and,  with- 
out too  much  anxiety  of  selection, 
extract  for  our  comment  such  as  ap- 
pear best  to  characterise  the  authors. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  writers.  The 
larp^er  portion,  and  to  which  no  sig- 
nature is  affixed,  is  the  composition  of 
Arclid(»acon  Ilare;  those  sij^ied  U, 
are  by  his  brother;  and  there  arc 
occasionally  other  si^^uatures,  as  A. 
and  L.,  and  A.  and  O.  L.,  but  what 
nrtTues  these  stand  for  we  are  not  in- 
formed,— nor  are  we  anxious  to  know. 
It  is  as  a  specimen  of  a  certain  class 
or  coterie  of  thinkers  we  have  been 
induced  to  notice  the  work,  and  we 


would  at  all  times  rather  assail  the 
thing  said  than  the  person  who  saja 
it.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  as 
much  harmony  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  work  as  if  the  whole  had 
been  written  by  the  same  individnal ; 
and  where  inconsistencies  appear,  they 
will  generally  be  found  in  the  portions 
which  bear  the  same  si^pnataret  and 
which  are  the  composition  therefore 
of  the  same  writer. 

**  Philosophy,  like  every  thing  else,  in 
a  Christian  nation,  should  be  ChristiMi. 
We  throw  away  the  better  half  of  oar 
means,  when  we  neglect  to  avail  oar- 
selves  of  the  advantages  whieh  starting 
in  the  right  road  gives  ns.  It  is  idle  to 
urge  that  unless  we  do  this,  anti-Oiris- 
tians  will  deride  us.  Curs  hark  at  gsa- 
tlemen  on  horseback  ;  but  who,  except  a 
hypochondriac,  ever  gave  up  riding  on 
that  account  I" 

.  To  say  that  philosophy  should  be 
Christian,  is  very  much  like  sayiii|^ 
that  truth  should  be  Christian.  The 
philosophy  of  a  genuine  Christian  will 
be  Christian,  we  presume,  unless  he 
be  capable  of  believing  contradictory 
propositions.  Or  does  the  writer 
mean  that  that  alone  is  Christian 
philosophy  of  which  Coleridce  has 
given  us  a  slight  specimen,  and  where 
the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  from 
human  reason  alone  the  revealed  mys- 
teries of  Christianity?  What  follows 
is  as  carelessly  penned  as  it  is  point- 
less and  vapid.  ^*  It  is  idle  to  urge 
that  unless  we  do  Uiis  anti-Christians 
will  deride  us."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible from  the  mere  rules  of  grammar 
to  know  what  it  is  that  anti-Chris- 
tians would  deride  us  for  doing, — 
whether  for  going  right  or  wrong. 
But  the  illustration,  by  no  means  very 
elegant,  which  follows,  comes  to  our 
assistance.  As  the  anti-Christians 
are  the  curs,  and  the  gentleman  on 
horseback  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  as  riding  on  horseback  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  commendable  thing,  we 
discover  that  it  is  for  going  right  that 
the  anti-Christians  would  deride  ns. 

The  next  is  an  instance  how  an  ob- 
servation, good  in  itself,  may  be  run 
to  de-ath. 

*' '  I  am  convinced  thai  jokes  are  often 
accidental.  A  man  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation throws  out  a  remark  at  ran- 
dom, and  is  as  much  surprised  as  any  of 
the  company^  on  hearing  it^  to  find  it 
witty.* 


19i8.]  G^««« 

"For  the  enbstance  of  this  obsermlLoo 
I  am  indebted  to  one  of  the  pleasaDtest 
men  I    eTer   knew,   who  waa    doubtless 

fiTing  the  reaolls  of  hia  own  experieiicc. 
It  might  hatf  carried  *i»  rfmark  tonu 
ttept  further  Kith  eat  aitd  pn^  It 
■would  ha™  done  onr  pride  no  hkHB  to 
be  remiaded,  how  Tew  of  our  best  and 
wisett,  and  even  of  our  newest  thoo^u, 
do  really  and  wholly  originate  in  ouc- 
Bel¥o«, — how  few  of  them  are  Toluntary, 
or  at  least  iatentional.  Take  away  all 
thai  has  been  auggeated  or  improTed  b; 
the  hints  and  remarks  of  others,— all  that 
has  fallen  from  us  aeeidenlally,  all  tljit 
has  been  slmek  out  by  colliaion,  all  tli  il 
baa  been  prompted  by  a  aaddeo  impill-<', 
•r  has  ocenrred  to  u  when  least  look  iii^ 
for  it — and  the  remainder,  whioh  aluiL.' 
can  bs  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  Oat  thoight 
and  study,  will  in  eiery  man  foima  small 
portion  of  hia  atore,  and  in  most  men  will 
be  little  worth  preserving." 

This  is  carrying  his  friend's  obacr- 
tation  "  a  little  furtlieT  with  ease  and 
|)roflt  I"  It  is  CATiyiiig  it  to  where  it 
»  utterly  lost  in  mere  absurdity. 
"  Talie  away  all  that  has  been  sug- 
gested," &c.^(tHke  away  all  tbat  we 
nave  ever  learned) — "  take  away  all 
that  haa  been  prompted,"  &c.— (take 
away  nil  excitement  to  thinking,  as 
well  as  all  materials  of  thongbt)— 
and  we  shonid  be  glad  to  know  what 
"  remaiader  "  can  be  left  at  all.  The 
paragraph  coutinues  thus — 

"  We  caa  no  more  make  thonghlstlian 
seeds.  How  abauril,  then,  for  a  man  to 
call  hinuelf  a  poet  or  malur  !  The  abh^i 
writer  ia  a  gardener  first,  and  theuacoak," 
(two  very  industrious  professions  at  all 
■lents.)  "  Hia  tasks  are,  carefully  to  ee- 
lect  and  cultivate  his  strongest  and  most 
Dutrilive  thoughts;  and,  when  Ihej  are 
ripe,  to  dresa  them  wholesomely,  and  so 
tbat  they  may  have  a  relish." 

A  very  anccalcut  image.  He  nest 
sentence  which  onr  eye  falls  npon  is 
pretty,  and  we  willingly  extract  it:— 

"  Leaves  are  light,  and  aseleas,  sad 
idle,  and  wavering,  and  changeable  ;  they 
even  dance  :  yet  Gud  haa  made  them  purt 
of  the  oak.  In  ao  doing,  he  has  given  as 
a  lesson  not  to  deny  the  stouVhearteducss 
witbtu,  because  we  see  the  lightsomeness 
without." 

Tiie  following  tmism  wc  should 
bave  hardly  thought  deserving  of  a 
place  amidst  Guesses  at  Truth;  but, 
being  admitted,  the  section  devoted  to 
it  might  surely  have  been  preserved 
from  obscurity  to  the  close  :— 


'  Truti. 
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"  Time  is  no  agent,  M  some  people 
appesrlo  tbink,  that  il  should  accompliib 
any  thing  of  itself-  Looking  at  aheap  of 
stones  for  a  thanBanil  years  will  do  no 
more  toward  bnildiug  a  houss  of  them, 
than  looking  at  Iheu  for  a  momeat.  For 
time,  when  applied  to  works  of  any  kind, 
being  only  a  aucneMion  of  relcvaut  acta, 
eaioli  funbering  the  work,  it  ia  clear  tbat 
session  of  irreleTant 


d  thersl 


luld    B 


achieve  or  forward  the  complolJ 
than  an  inSnite  namb^T  of  jumps  on  tbe 
same  spot  would  adrance  a  man  toward 
hi~jiiuniey'aend.  There  is  a  notion  wilh- 
Litit  progres*  in  time  aa  well  as  in  apace; 
nliere  a  thing  otteu  raHuiiju  Mationarf, 
u  liiuh  appears  to  us  to  recede,  while  we 
nru  lDavinf(  it  behind." 

Plain  aailiog  enough  tJU  we  come 
to  the  last  seuteuce.  We  dure  not  any 
thai  "we  do  not  understand  thia"' — 
■hose  writers  tell  a»  ao  oDen  that  the 
critic  C^ls  LQ  UDderataoding  simply 
from  his  own  waut  of  apprehension — 
bnt  weniay  Tentureiohiutihat  what- 
ever meiuting  it  contains  might  haje 
been  more  clearly  expressed.  The 
hapleaa  critic,  by  the  way,  is  severely 
dealt  with  by  this  school  of  philoso- 
phers. Ho  is  told  that  "  Coleridge's 
golden  rule — UtuUyou  wu/ersfond  on 
tiuthor't  iffnorance,  pranane  goUTMlf 
iffniirant  of  hit  HrulerMandinff~»)\ovX^ 
be  bomo  in  mind  by  all  writers  who 
feel  an  itching  In  their  forelingtir  and 
thumb  to  be  carping  at  their  wisers 
and  bettcra."  (P.  161.)  Our  tciatn 
slionld  have  infurnied  the  critic  bow  ha 
is  to  fathom  an  aatltor's  ignorance 
except  by  examining  tlie  accuracy  and 
intelligibility  of  the  poaitiTestatemenia 
he  makes.  "  A  Reviewer's  buaineaa," 
we  nra  assured  in  another  pai't,  "  is 
to  have  positive  opioiona  upon  all  sub- 
jects, without  need  of  steadfast  prin- 
ciplea  or  thoroughgoing  knowledge 
upon  any :  and  he  belongs  to  the  bw- 
net  claae,  nupr«ductlve  of  any  thing 
UBcful  or  sweet,  but  ever  ready  to  salty 
forth  and  sliug."  Hard  measnre  this. 
But  we  must  not  be  jodges  in  on/  own 

Meanwhile  nothing  pleases  mir  ami- 
able writers  so  mnch  as  to  gird  at  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  and  find 
en-or  In  every  general  belief. 

"  Another  form  of  the  same  material- 
ism, which  cannot  comprehend  ur  oenreiTe 
any  thing,  except  as  the  product  of  some 
external  eauw,  is  the  spirit  so  genera f  In 
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these  timeg,  which  attaclies  an  inordinate 
importance  to  mechanical  inventions,  and 
accoants  them  the  great  agents  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  with  these  exoteric  philosophers 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation— that  the 
invention  of  the  compass  brought  about 
the  discovery  of  America— and  that  the 
yast  changes  in  the  military  and  political 
state  of  Europe  since  the  middle  ages 
have  been  wrought  by  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  It  would  be  almost  as  ra- 
tional to  say  that  the  cock's  crowing 
makes  the  sun  rise.  U."    (P.  85.) 

Now  it  is  not  the  common  opinion 
that  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation,  but 
that  it  afforded  to  the  reformers  a 
great  and  very  opportune  assistance. 
It  is  not  the  common  opinion  that  the 
invention  of  the  compass  brought 
about  of  itself  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, but  it  is  a  very  general  belief  that 
Columbus  would  have  hardly  sailed 
due  west  over  the  broad  ocean  without 
a  .compass.  It  is  not  the  common 
opinion  that  the  vast  changes,  mean- 
ing thereby  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  military  and  poli- 
tical affairs  of  Europe  since  the  middle 
ages,  have  been  the  result  of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder;  but  it  is  a  con- 
viction generally  entertained  that  the 
use  of  fire-arms  has  had  something 
more  to  do  with  certain  changes  in 
our  military  and  political  condition 
than  the  crowing  of  the  cock  with  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Having  in  this  candid  manner  ex- 
posed the  popular  errors  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  substitutes  in  their  stead  this 
very  luminous  proposition,  that  "  the 
utility  of  an  invention  depends  upon 
our  making  use  of  it ! " 

*•  These  very  invpntions  had  existed,  the 
greatest  of  them  for  many  centuries,  in 
China,  without  producing  any  result.  For 
why  !  Because  the  utility  of  an  invention 
depends  on  our  making  use  of  it.  There 
is  no  power,  none  at  least  for  good  [why 
this  qualification  !]  in  any  instrument  or 
weapon,  except  so  far  as  there  is  power 
in  him  who  wields  it :  nor  does  the  sword 
guide  or  move  the  hand,  but  the  hand  the 
sword.  Nay,"  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  trium- 
phant discovery,  'Mt  is  the  hand  that 
fashions  the  sword.'* 

"Or,"  continues  the  writer,  starting 
afresh,  "  we  may  look  at  the  matter  in 
another  light.  We  may  conceive  that, 
whenever    any    of  the    great    changes 


ordained  by  Crod's  providence  in  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind  are  abont  to  take  place, 
the  means  requisite  for  the  effecting  of 
those  changes  are  likewise  prepared  by 
the  same  Providence." 

What  is  this  but  the  general  opinion 
of  mankind  ?  which,  however,  as  en- 
tertained in  the  minds  of  others,  is  a 
vulgar  materialism.  What  are  all  the 
world  saying,  but  simply  this,  that  the 
inventions  of  the  printing  press,  of  the 
compass,  and  of  gunpowder,  are  great 
means  ordained  by  6od*s  providence 
for  the  advancement  of  human  aflfairs? 

The  beauties  of  inanimate  nature 
have  their  turn  to  be  descanted  on ; 
and  here  our  selecter  spirits  have  a 
double  task  to  perform :  first,  to 
throw  contempt  on  those  who  do  not 
feel  them ;  and,  secondly,  on  those 
who  do.  For,  explain  it  how  you  will, 
they  and  their  few  friends  are  evi- 
dently the  only  people  who  have  an 
accurate  perception  of  beauty  as  well 
as  of  truth. 

"  It  is  an  uncharitable  error  to  ascribe 
the  delight  with  which  nnpoetieal  persons 
often  speak  of  a  monntain-tour,  to  aifeo- 
tation.  The  delight  is  as  real  as  mutton 
and  beef,  with  which  it  has  a  closer  con- 
nexion than  the  travellers  themselves 
suspect ;  arising,  in  great  measnroy  ftDm 
the  good  efiects  of  mountain  air,  regular 
exercise,  and  wholesome  diet,  upon  the 
spirits.  This  is  sensual,  indeed,  though 
not  improperly  so  ;  but  it  is  no  concession 
to  the  materialist.  I  do  not  deny  that 
my  neighbour  has  a  soul,  by  reftning  a 
particular  pleasure  in  him  to  the  body." 
(P.  35.) 

So  much  for  the  nnpoetic  traTeller 
with  staff  and  knapsack,  glorying,  it 
may  be,  in  his  feats  of  pedestnanism. 
He  is  permitted,  in  spite  of  his  gross- 
ness,  to  have  a  soul  within  his  body. 
But  th*  more  poetic  fratemltjiare  not 
therefore  to  pass  scatheless. 

"  The  noisiest  streams  are  the  shallow- 
est. It  is  an  old  saying,  but  never  out 
of  season,  least  of  all  in  an  age  the  fit 
symbol  of  which  would  not  be,  like  the 
Ephesian  personification  of  nature,  mmlti" 
mamma — for  it  neither  brings  forth  nor 
nourishes — but  mvltilin^a.  Your  aaia- 
teur  will  talk  by  the  ell,  or,  if  you  wish 
it,  by  the  mile,  about  Uie  inexpressible 
charms  of  nature ;  but  I  never  beard 
that  his  love  had  caused  him  the  slightest 
uneasiness. 

'*  It  is  only,**  conthines  the  writer,  in  » 
style  which  becomes  suddenly  overelonded 
with  a  strange  metaphysical  obscurity^— 
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"  it  U  only  by  the  pereepUoa  oT  bohib  sec  tlie  whole  field  of  vision  richly  and 

WBtrut  that  we  become  conioions  of  Cur  hftrnionionslj  filled.     1'ha  poet,  alter 

fctlings.     Thtftiling,,lottTir,<nayix\$t  spending    a    whole    day   in   rapture 

>  w»(j,ri«,  «i*u»t  tA.  _™n«.o.M«,;  amougst  the  moDDtaiiiB,  could  scarcely 

>»J  itJi,  <cA»  (*(y  ar,  mighty,  tkiy  itjl  -^           j|,g  ^ ^^^.j  ^,^1;^^  ^f  ^  gi^gj^ 

»wrj«««r  m»«io«in™;    "hen  they  .re  ^      ^                 j  fju                  aolilarr 

deep,  it  will  be  nnable  to  fathom  Ihem.      '  '         u    i        \,.i  »ii  ii.»»  i,f. 

Lore  hu  been  died  Moquacioixa  u  .  '^^""'^  '  he  has  grouped  nil  that  his 

Ten.ll  bird,'  md  with  truth  ;  but  hi>  lo.  meraory  retains  by  the  law  only  of  his 

qoMity  comes  on  him  mostly  in  the  fcb-  ownfecUnga;  hecandeBcnbetiiosceoo 

MPceofhiabeloTed.     Here  too  the  B«ine  only  by  the  emotions  it  had  called 

iUoatntioii  holda:  the  deep  stream  is  not  forth. 

heard  nntil  some  obBticle  opposes  it.  Bat  There  is  also,  uo  doubt,  a  Binijilor 
oan  anybody,  when  floating  down  the  love  of  natural  objects  that  never  seeks 
Rhine,  believe  that  the  builders  and  to  express  itself  eilherivith  the  pencil 
dweUers  in  those  caetles,  with  which  or  [hg  pen.  And  this  may,  aa  our 
■very  rock  is  creeled, were  blind  to  all  writersufiBCsts.formaconiponent part 
the  beauties  around  them  I  la  it  qa.t.  m-  „,  t,,„(  ,^^^^  „f  t^dr  country  for  which 
poatible  that  they  should  have  fell  almost  „„,,„,»!„»«.  are  nartJc-nlarW  distln- 
w  much  »  the  eentimental  tontist,  who  mountftineera  are  particniariy  maun 
returns  to  his  parlour  in  some  metropolis,  E-'-shed.  Yet  having  ourselves  had 
and  puflk  ont  the  fumee  ofhis  admiratioa  occasion  to  notice  how  very  destitute 
through  his  quill  t  Has  the  moon  no  of  what  is  called  eenlvnent,  the  pea- 
e»i«tence  indepindeut  of  the  halo  about  sanlryofthenoblest  country  are  found 
her  1  [me]  or  doe^  the  halo  even  flow  to  be,  we  should  rather  Bltriliuto  the 
from  hert  Is  it  not  produced  by  the  passionate  love  of  home  that  is  re- 
dimness  and  densiiy  of  the  atmosphere  raarkable  in  the  Swiss  or  the  Norwe- 
throngh  which  ehe  has  to  shine  I  Giro  gi^n  to  this, — that  the  cansea  wliicU 
me  the  love  of  the  bird  that  broods  orer  make  homo  dear  to  all  men  are  aggi'a- 
her  own  nest,  rather  than  of  one  who  Inys  ^^(^^  ;„  their  case  by  the  mountainous 

«.hS';>:°  T  ""Vf  T'^"'  !;.^lnHW  sedu^on  in  which  they  live.  One  who 

vrarble  about  parenlaJ  anection  as  ioadly     ,  ,  ■   .  .     .u        „. n -11  i,:- 

as  Rouleau  01  Lord  Byron."  (P.  60.)  has  resided  in  the  aame  valley  aUhia 
'  life,  knows  every  one  in  that  valley, 
Nevertheless,  we  should  not  adopt  and  knows  no  one  beyond  it.  Tha 
the  present  writer,  with  all  his  two-  whole  of  the  inhabitants  form,  as  it 
fold  fastidiousness,  as  our  gnide  to  were,  one  family.  And  tliongh  the 
enlighten  us  upon  the  highest  sort  of  gubUmityofthemountainaBroundhiiu 
pleasure,  which  scenery  produces.  He  nflects  his  mind  but  little,  jet  their 
laya  far  more  stress  than  to  us  seems  lofty  summits  present  lo  him  (merely 
due  on  the  pictorial  art  as  a  means  ng  ^o  much  matter  and  form)  great 
cf  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  beau-  physical  objects  to  which  he  gets  fa- 
ties  of  nature.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  miliarised  and  attached.  Each  time 
person  familiar  with  the  art  of  paiut-  be  raises  his  eyes,  he  sees  them  there 
ug  will  see  in  an  ordinary  landsca|>e  eternal  in  the  heavens  ;  he  can  go  no 
points  of  interest  which  anotherwoiild  where  to  escape  them ;  and  they  en- 
overlook.  But  as  thesnblimer  objects  close  for  hira  whateverlieposscssesin 
in  nat ore  cannot  bo  represented  in  common  with  allothercountiymeD, — 
pictures,  so  as  to  convey  an  impressiou  his  own  field,  its  hedge.  Its  stile, — 
of  sublimity,  it  is  not  here  thatwecan  the  village  church,— the  bridge  over 
learn  how  to  appreciate  them.  You  the  torrent  stream  on  which  he  played 
paint  a  river  and  all  the  amenities  of  when  a  boy,  and  stood  and  gossipped 
the  landscape  through  which  it  flows;  when  a  man. 

yoncannot  paint  theseaandits  gran-  .       .„     „ 

denr.     On  no  canvass  can  you  trans-  "  When  I  was  in  the  lake  of  Zug,' 

fer  a  mountain  so  as  to  bring  with  it  "»y=  ""'  "l'"'^  ,"  "-''"I;    "^  ^Z^t 

.L     .         .               ....         .?.     .,  amoniT  such  Brand  mountains,  the  tioat- 

the  true  impression  of  Its  sublimity.  „jn  %fter  lelliog  some  stories    about 

Xhat  which  we  call  the  iove  of  na-  guwarrow'smarch  throughtbeneighhour- 

tnre  mnst  exist  in  very  different  forms  jj^^j  ^^^^  nie,— /«  it  irxt  liai  hi  cam* 

in  minds  of  different  habits  and  cul-  fr^a  eounlrg  'nhrre  thtrt  is  net  a  Mrwn- 

ture.  The  professional  artist  notes  llie  tai„  to  bt  teen  ?   Km,  I  replied  ;  you  nay 

rariousforms,  the  various  coloors,  how  go  handredi  0/  milti  vUhoul  oominy 

fhey  blend  and  contrgflt ;  he  likes  to  kilUtk.    Tlua  mvi  6«  64auttf'iill  ho  n- 
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olftimed  :  dot  muts  tehon  teyn 

This  very  man,  howeyer,  had  he  been 
transported  to  the  plains  he  sighed  fbr, — 
even  though  they  h&d  been  as  flat  as 
Bumet*s  Paradise,  or  the  tabula  rata 
'which  Locko  supposed  to  be  the  para- 
disiacal fiate  of  the  human  mind — (why  is 
this  piece  of  folly  introduced  ?  or  what 
wit  or  sense  can  there  be  in  attributing 
this  childinh  absurdity  to  Locke  ?)  would 
probably  haYC  been  seized  with  the  home- 
sickness which  is  BO  common  among  his 
countrymen,  as  it  is  also  among  the  Swedes 
and  Norwegians,  but  which  I  believe  is 
hardly  found,  except  in  the  natives  of  a 
mountainous  and  beantifUl  country."* 

We  have  said  that  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  these  semi-philoso- 
phers is  the  loYG  of  contradicting 
whatever  to  the  majority  of  men  seems 
a  simple  and  intelligible  tmth.  Wo 
will  give  two  very  short  instances  of 
this  s[)irit  of  contradiction.  We  need 
not  say  that  they  arc  religions  men, 
or  that  the  want  of  piety  in  the  world 
is  their  frequent  subject  of  animadver- 
sion. "  I  was  surprised  just  now," 
says  one  of  the  brothers,  "  to  sec  a 
cobweb  round  a  knocker :  for  it  was 
not  on  the  gate  of  heaven."  Yon 
would  suppose,  therefore,  that  a  man 
could  not  be  too  earnest  in  knocking 
at  this  gate  that  it  might  be  opened  to 
him.  But  this  is  what  all  the  religious 
world  is  saying,  and  to  float  with  the 
stream  would  be  intolerable.  It  is 
discovered,  therefore,  that  the  religious 
world  make  of  salvation,  of  the  en- 
trance into  heaven,  a  matter  of  too 
much  personal  interest,  "  Catholic 
religion  has  wellnigh  been  split  up 
into  [)ersonal,  so  that  the  very  idea  of 
the  former  has  almost  l)ecn  lost ;  and 
it  is  the  avowed  principle  of  irhat  is 
called  the  Rrliijious  World  that  every 
bodff^s  paramount^  engrossing  duty  is 
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to  take  care  of  his  own  souiy  (P.  194.) 


What  is  called  the  Religions  World 
would  be  a  little  surpris^  to  hear  it- 
self censnred  by  the  archdeacon  on 
such  a  ground  as  this. 

Our  next,  which  is  very  brief,  is  a 
still  more  striking  instanoe  of  this 
contradictious  and  exclasive  spirit. 
"  The  glories  of  their  country," — he  is 
speaking  of  the  ancient  Greeks, — "in* 
spired  them  with  enthusiastic  patriot* 
ism  ;  and  an  aristocratical  religion — 
(which,  until  it  was  suppiaiUed  by  a 
vulgar  philosophy^  was  revered  in 
spite  of  all  its  errors) — gave  them,'* 
&c.  It  was  a  "vulgar  philosophy" 
that  doubted  of  the  tmth  of  Paganism  I 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  common- 
place philosophy  at  the  present  day 
which  discredits  thegodsof  01ympns» 
and  is  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  with 
due  contempt. 

Instead  of  being  intelligible  and  vul- 
gar, how  much  better  to  wrap  np  oilr 
Christian  philosophy  in  a  style  as  rare 
and  curious,  and  undecipherable,  as 
the  hieroglyphic  cerements  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy ! 

''The  precepts  of  Christianity  an  h(rfy  and 
imperative  ;  its  mysteries  vast,  imdbco- 
verable,  unimaginable  ;  and,  what  is  still 
worthier  of  consideration,  these  two  limbs 
of  our  religion  are  not  severed,  or  even  Uxly 
joined,  but,  after  the  woikmanship  of  the 
God  of  nature,  so  '  lock  in  with  and  otov 
wra  pone  another'  that  they  cannot  betom 
asunder  without  rude  force.  JBvery  wjjs- 
tery  is  the  (ferm  of  a  duty:  evtrydtUy  ja* 
its  tttotire  in  a  mystery.  So  that  if  I  may 
speak  vf  these  things  in  the  symbolical  laU' 
yuaye  of  ancient  tcisdomy  every  thing  ditins 
bei7ig  circular,  every  right  thing  human 
straight —  the  life  of  the  Christian  may  be 
compared  to  a  chord y  each  end  of  which  %$ 
tttf ported  by  the  arc  it  proceeds  frvm  and 
terminates  in.*'     (P.  214.) 


*  We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  adhere  in  our  quotations  to  the  aomewbai 
affected  manner  of  spelling  which  the  brothers  Hare  have  adopted.  For  instaoce^ 
asked  and  trifhcd  are  npelt  afkt  and  vifht :  we  have  but  one  I  in  traveller^  and  the 
French  word  rat/ouig  la  rather  oddly  travestied  into  ragoos.  The  substitution  oft  for 
ed  in  the  participle  of  many  verbs,  is  the  most  systematic  alteration  attempted.  Now 
the  d  and  the  t,  as  is  very  well  known,  slide  into  one  another  by  such  fine  grmdations 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  which  of  these  two  letters  most  ac- 
curately repree:entH  the  pronunciation  in  generiU  use.  As  tlie  termination  ed  is  what 
is  understood  by  grammarians  as  the  regular  form,  and  is,  moreover,  in  possession  of 
the  ground,  it  seems  very  futile  to  take  any  pains  to  alter  it.  In  the  instances  we 
have  already  mentioned,  wishf  for  \f'\A\ed,  ask<  for  ask^i,  the  new  orthography  is  do 
nearer  tu  the  actual  daily  pronunciation  of  the  words  than  the  old  and  received  mode 
of  spelling.  We  do  not  pronounce  wished  and  asked  as  we  do  the  word  waft.  Give 
the  full  sound  of  the  t  in  these  words,  and  a  pronunciation  is  introduced  quite  as  novel 
as  the  mode  of  spelling. 
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Literary  criticism  occii|Mes  a  por- 
tion of  these  pages.  Here  also  there 
Is  a  singular  air  of  prctensioD,  bat 
poikmg  done,  A  vague  indefinite 
daim  is  made  to  very  superior  taste, 
and  an  exclusive  appreciation  of  the 
great  poets,  but  nothing  is  ever  at- 
tempted to  support  this  claim.  The 
aolitaiy  criticism  on  a  passage  in 
Milton,  where  the  poet  says  of  the 
great  palace  of  Pandemonium,  that  it 
'^  rose  like  an  exhalation,"  is  the  only 
instance  we  remember  where  these 
aothors  have  put  forth  any  positive 
criticism  ;  and  this  example  does  not 
appear  to  evince  any  very  delicate  or 
refined  appreciation  of  poetic  imagery. 
A  comparison  is  drawn  (where  there 
Is  very  little  room  for  one)  between 
this  passage  and  the  expression  wvhtX 
«oacaic,  which  Homer  uses  in  describ- 
ingthe  coming  of  Apollo, — and  the^tV 
3^xM)^hi^  he  employs  when  speak- 
ing of  Thetis  rising  from  the  sea. 
"  How  inferior, ''  says  the  writer,  "  in 
grandeur,  in  simplicity,  in  beauty  and 
grace,  to  the  Homeric  I  which  more- 
over has  better  caught  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  the  natural  appearances. 
For  Apollo  does  come  with  the  power 
and  majesty,  and  with  the  terrors  of 
night ;  and  the  soft  waviness  of  an 
exhalation  is  a  much  fitter  image  for 
the  rising  of  the  goddess,  than  for  the 
massiness  and  hard  stiff  outline  of  a 
building."  It  is  the  hard  stiff  outline 
which  the  very  image  of  Milton  con- 
ceals from  us,  as  the  angel-biiilt  struc- 
ture rises  gradually,  continuously,  like 
an  exhalation  from  the  earth. 

Of  Shakspeare  we  are,  of  course, 
told  that  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
Englishmen,  understand  him. 

"  How  many  Englishmen  admire  Shak- 
speare ?  Duubtlebs  all  who  understand  him, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  few  more ;  for  how 
many  Englishmen  understand  Shakspeare? 
Were  Diogenes  to  set  out  on  his  search 
through  the  land,  I  trust  he  would  bring 
home  many  hundreds,  not  to  say  thou- 
sands, for  every  one  I  should  put  up.  To 
judge  from  what  has  been  written  about 
him,  the  Englishmen  who  understand 
Shakspeare  are  little  more  numerous  than 
those  who  understand  the  language  spoken 
in  Paradise.  You  will  now  and  then 
meet  with  ingenious  remarks  on  particular 
passages,  and  even  in  particular  charac- 
ters, or  rather  in  particular  features  in 
them.  But  these  remarks  are  mostly  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  de- 


scription of  a  hand  or  foot  would  be,  un- 
less reoeived  with  reference  to  the  whole 
body.  He  who  wishes  to  trace  the  mareh 
aod  to  scan  the  operations  of  this  moet 
marrelloiis  geniosy  and  to  diaeem  the 
mysterioos  organisation  of  hii  wonderful 
works,  will  find  little  help  but  what 
comes  from  beyond  the  German  Ocean." 
(P.  267.) 

We  are  very  much  disposed  to 
think  that  the  age  which  follows  onrs^ 
though  still  admiring  Shakspeare  aa 
one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
of  poets,  will  look  upon  this  present 
age  aa  eminently  distinguished  for 
having  talked  a  suurrellous  deal  <^ 
nonsense  about  that  great  man — 
whether  with  or  without  hdp  from 
beyond  the  Grerman  Ocean.  There 
is,  howerer,  confessedly  some  light  to 
be  got  from  another  quarter,  though 
still  a  very  remote  one.  We  are 
rather  affectedly  told  in  the  preceding 
page: — 

^  Were  nothing  else  to  be  learnt  from 
the  rhetoric  and  ethki  of  Aristotle,  they 
should  he  studied  by  every  educated  En- 
glishman as  the  best  of  commentaries  on 
Shakspeare." 

To  Coleridge,  indeed,  whose  snatches 
of  literary  criticism  are  admirable, 
(when  he  is  not  evidently  led  away  by* 
some  capricious  paradoxical  spirit,)  wo 
have  a  debt  to  acknowledge  on  this 
subject.  He  first  taught  us,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  to  appreciate  the  structure 
of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  vindicated 
them  from  that  charge  of  rudeness 
and  irregularity  which  had  been  so 
frequently  made  that  it  had  passed 
for  an  admitted  truth.  He  showed 
that  there  was  a  harmony  in  his  intri- 
cate plots  of  a  far  higher  order  than 
the  disciples  of  the  unities  had  ever 
dreamed  of. 

Whatever  may  be  thehr  critical  ap- 
preciation of  the  poetic  language  of 
others,  these  writers  display  very 
little  taste  themselves  in  the  use  of 
imagery,  or  illustration,  or  metaphor* 
What  is  intended  for  wit  or  plea- 
santry proves  to  be  a  cumbrous  alle- 
gory or  unwieldy  simile ;  we  feel  that 
we  are  to  smile,  but  we  do  not  smile. 
Instances  of  this  may  be  found  at  page 
111,  in  a  sort  of  fable  about  "  leather" 
and  "stocking8;"andatpaffel38aboot 
"  four-sided  and  five-sided  fields.'*^ 
The  examples  are  too  long  to  quote. 
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At  page  260,  great  men  are  compared 
to  iiiouutaiDS.  The  simile  is  not  new, 
but  the  manner  of  dealing  with  it  has 
more  of  novelty  than  of  grace. — 
^^  Mountains  never  shake  hands,''  &c. 
— like  great  men,  they  stand  alone. 
-^  But  if  mountains  do  not  shake  hands, 
neither  do  they  kick  each  other."  And 
here,  at  page  259,  is  an  instance,  not 
too  long  to  quote  entire,  which  shows 
how  little  tact  and  delicacy  these 
writers  have  in  dealing  with  meta- 
phorical language. 

''  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  poet 
does  not  know  truth  by  sight  qnite  as 
well  as  the  philosopher.  He  must  ;  for 
he  is  ever  seeing  her  in  the  mirror  of  na- 
ture. The  differcnoe  between  them  is, 
that  the  poet  is  satisfied  with  worshipping 
her  reflected  image,  while  the  philosopher 
traces  her  out,  and  fvllotcs  her  to  her  re- 
mote  abode  between  came  and  consequence^ 
and  there  impregnates  her" 

Frequently  the  illustration,  stand- 
ing alone,  brief  and  obscure,  becomes 
a  mere  riddle,  a  conundrum,  to  which 
you  can  either  attach  no  meaning,  or 
any  meaning  you  please. 

''  Instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies 
aboTe  our  hcads^  we  chase  the  shadow 
along  the  ground,  and  finding  we  cannot 
grasp  it,  we  conclude  it  to  be  nothing. 

"  I  hate  to  see  trees  pollarded — or  na- 
tions. 

^  What  way  of  circumventiDg  a  man 
can  be  so  easy  and  saitable  as  a  period  ? 


The  name  should  be  enough  to  pat  as  on 
our  guard  ;  the  experience  of  every  age 
id  not." 

The  oracular  wisdom  which  these 
and  the  Uke  sentences  contain,  we 
must  confess  onrselves  unable  to  ex- 
pound. We  would  not  undertake  to 
act  as  interpreter  of  such  aphorismB ; 
and  we  feel  persuaded  that  if  three  of 
the  most  friendly  commentators  were 
to  sit  down  before  them,  the^  would 
each  give  a  diflferent  explanation. 

In  quitting  our  somewhat  ungra- 
cious task,  we  would  not  leave  the 
impression  behind  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  volume  to  reward 
perusal.  There  are  some  sparkling 
sayings,  and  some  sound  reflections, 
which,  if  the  book  had  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  think  it 
our  duty  to  hunt  out  and  bring  to- 
gether. But  the  work  has  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  our  present 
object  was  merely  to  point  out  some 
of  the  weaknesses  of  a  very  dogma- 
tical class  of  writers.  The  following 
ffuess^  for  instance,  is  very  significant, 
and  extremely  apposite,  moreover,  to 
our  own  times.  That  we  may  leave 
our  readers  something  to  meditate 
upon,  we  will  conclude  by  quoting 
it:— 

''  When  the  pit  seats  itself  m  the 
boxes,  tlie  gallery  wiU  soon  drive  out 
both,  and  occupy  the  whole  of  ^ 
house,'''' — ^A. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  **  FAR  WEST." 


PART  I. — CHAP.  I. 

Away  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Platte,  where  several  small  streams 
ran  into  the  sonth  fork  of  that  river, 
and  head  in  the  broken  ridges  of  the 
•'  Divide"  which  separates^  the  valleys 
of  the  Platte  and  Arkansa,  were 
camped  a  band  of  trappers  on  a  creek 


was  a  tall  gaant  man,  with  a  face 
browned  by  a  twenty  years*  exposure 
to  the  extreme  dimate  of  the  moan- 
tains;  his  long  black  hair,  as  yet 
scarcely  tinged  with  gray,  hang  almost 
to  his  shoalders,  but  his  cheeks  and 
chin  were  cleanly  shaved,  after  the 


called  Bijon.    It  was  the  mouth  of    fashion  of  the  moantain  men.    His 


October,  when  the  early  frosts  of  the 
coming  winter  had  crisped  and  dyed 
with  sober  brown  the  leaves  of  the 
^erry  and  quaking  asp,  which  belted 
the  little  brook ;  and  the  ridges  and 
peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  were 
already  covered  with  a  glittering 
mantle  of  snow,  which  sparkled  in 
the  still  powerful  rays  of  the  autumn 
snn. 

The  camp  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  permanent  one ;  for  not  only 
cUd  one  or  two  unusually  comfortable 
shanties  form  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, but  the  numerous  stages  on  which 
huge  strips  of  buffalo  meat  were  hang- 
ing in  process  of  cure,  showed  that 
the  party  had  settled  themselves  here 
in  order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions. 


dress  was  the  usual  hunting-frock  of 
buckskin,  with  long  fringes  down  the 
seams,  with  pantaloons  similarly  or- 
namented, and  mocassins  of  Indian 
make.  As  his  companions  puffed  theur 
pipes  in  silence,  he  was  narrating  a 
few  of  his  former  experiences  of 
western  life;  and  whilst  the  buffalo 
"  hump-ribs"  and  "  tender  lorn"  are 
singing  away  in  the  pot,  preparing  for 
the  hunters*  supper,  we  will  note  down 
the  yam  as  it  spins  from  his  lip«,- 
giving  it  in  the  language  spoken  in 
the  "far  west:"— 

'*  Twaa  about  *  calf- time,*  maybe  a 
little  later,  and  not  a  hnnderd  year 
&^o,  by  a  long  chalk,  that  the  biggest 
kmd  of  rendezvous  was  held  '  to*  In- 
dependence, a  mighty  handsome  little 


or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  language  of    location  away  up  on  old  MiBSOora.  A 


the  mountains,  ^^  make  meat."  Round 
the  camp  were  feeding  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  mules  and  horses,  having  their 
fore-legs  confined  by  hobbles  of  raw 
hide,  and,  guarding  these  animals,  two 
men  paced  backwards  and  forwards, 
driving  in  the  stragglers ;  and  ever  and 
anon  ascending  the  bluffs  which  over- 
hung the  river,  and,  leaning  on  their 
long  rifles,  would  sweep  with  their 
eyes  the  surrounding  prairie.  Three 
or  four  fires  were  burning  in  the  en- 
campment, on  some  of  ^hich  Indian 
women  were  carefully  tending  sundry 
steamingpots;  whilst  round  one,  which 
was  in  the  centre  of  it,  four  or  five 
stalwart  hunters,  clad  in  buckskin,  sat 
cross-legged,  pipe  in  mouth. 

They  were  a  trapping  party  from 
the  north  fork  of  Platte,  on  their  way 
to  wintering  -  ground  in  the  more 
southern  valley  of  the  Arkansa;  some, 
indeed,  meditating  a  more  extended 
trip,  even  to  the  distant  settlements  of 
New  Mexico,  the  paradise  of  moun- 
taineers.   The  elder  of  the  company 


pretty  smart  lot  of  b<nrs  was  camp*d 
thar,  about  a  quarter  from  the  town, 
and^he  way  the  whisky  flowed  that 
time  was  '  some*  now,  I  can  tell  yon. 
Thar  was  old  Sam  Owins — him  as  got 
*  rubbed  out**  by  the  Spaniards  at 
Sacramenty,  or  Chihuahuy,  this  hos 
doesn't  know  which,  but  he  *went 
under*  t  any  how.  Well,  Sam  had 
his  train  along,  ready  to  hitch  up  for 
the  Mexican  country — twenty  thun- 
derin  big  Pittsburg  waggons ;  and  the 
way  his  Santa  Fe  boys  took  in  the 
liquor  beat  all— eh,  BiU?" 

"  W^,  it  did.*' 

**  Bill  Bent — ^his  boys  camped  the 
other  side  the  traU,  and  they  was  all 
mountain  men,  wagh  1 — and  Bill  Wil- 
liams, and  Bill  Tharpe  (the  Pawnees 
took  his  haur  on  Pawnee  Fork  last 
spring :)  three  Bills,  and  them  three's 
all  *  gone  under.*  Surely  Hatcher 
went  out  that  time ;  and  wasn't  Bill 
Garey  ^ong,  too?  Didn*t  him  < 
Chabonard  sit  in  camp  for  t% 
hoursat  adeckofEoker?  I 


t  Died  *  I  ^^^^  ^'°^''  '^'^P^^  ^^^  ^^®  lodian  figuratiTC 
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Bent's  Indian  traders  up  on  Arkansa. 
Poor  Bill  Bent !  them  Spaniards  made 
meat  of  him.  lie  lost  his  topknot  to 
Taos.  A  '  clever'  man  was  Bill  Bent 
as  /  ever  know'd  trade  a  robe  or 
'throw'  a  bufler  in  his  tracks.  Old 
StVrain  could  knock  the  hind-sight  off 
him  though,  when  it  come  to  shootin, 
and  old  silver  heels  spoke  true,  she 
did:  'plum-center'  she  was,  eh?" 

"  Well,  she  was'nt  nothin  else.'" 

"  The  Greasers  *  payed  for  Bent's 
scalp,  they  tell  me.  Old  St  Vrain 
went  out  of  Santa  F6  with  a  company 
of  mountain  men,  and  the  way  they 
made  'em  sing  out  was  '  slick  as 
sliootin'.  He  '  counted  a  coup '  did 
St  Vrain.  He  thro  wed  a  Pueblo  as 
had  on  poor  Bent's  shirt.  I  guess 
ho  tickled  that  niggnr's  hump-ribs. 
Fort  William  f  aint  the  lodge  it  was, 
an'  never  will  be  agin,  now  he's  gone 
under;  but  St  Vrain's  'pretty  much  of 
a  gentleman,'  too ;  if  he  aint,  I'  11  be 
dog-gone,  eh.  Bill  ?  '* 

"  He  is  50-0." 

"  Chavez  had  his  waggons  along. 
He  was  only  a  Spaniard  any  how, 
and  some  of  his  teamsters  put 
a  ball  into  him  his  next  trip,  and 
made  a  raise  of  his  dollars,  wagh  I 
Uncle  Sam  hung  'em  for  it,  I  heard, 
but  can't  b'lieve  it,  no-how.  If  them 
Spaniards  wasn't  bom  for  shootin', 
why  was  beaver  made  ?  You  was 
with  us  that  spree.  Jemmy  ?  " 

"  Xo  sirre-e;  I  went  out  when 
Spiers  lost  his  animals  on  Cimmaron : 
a  hunderd  and  forty  mules  and  oxen 
was  froze  tliat  night,  wagh  !  " 

"Surely  Black  Harris  was  thar; 
and  the  damdest  liar  was  Black 
Harris — for  lies  tumbled  out  of  his 
mouth  like  boudins  out  of  a  bufler's 
stomach.  He  was  the  child  as  saw 
the  putrefied  forest  in  the  Black  Hills. 
Black  Harris  come  in  from  Laramie ; 
he'd  been  trapping  three  year  an' 
more  on  Platte  and  the  '  other  side  ; ' 
and,  when  he  got  into  Liberty,  he 
fixed  himself  right  of!'  like  a  Saint 
Louiy    dandy.      Well,    he    sat    to 
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dinner  one  day  in  the  tavern,  and  a 
lady  says  to  him  : — 

" '  Well,  Mister  Harris,  I  hear 
you're  a  great  travler.' 

"  '  Travler,  marm,'  says  Black 
Harris,  'this  nlggor's  no  travler;  I 
ar'  a  trapper,  marm,  amoiintaiii-maQf 
wagh  I' 

"  '  Well,  Mister  Harris,  trappers 
are  great  travlers,  and  yon  goes  over 
a  sight  of  ground  in  your  perishina- 
tions,  I  '11  ]^  bound  to  say.* 

"  '  A  sight,  marm,  this  cfran^s 
gone  over,  if  that's  tiie  way  jour 
'  stick  floats.'  %  ^^^  trapped  bea- 
ver on  Platte  and  Artumsa,  and 
away  up  on  Miseonra  and  Yaller 
Stone;  I've  trapped  on  Golaml^ 
on  Lewis  Fork,  and  Green  River ; 
I've  trapped,  marm,  on  Grand  River 
and  the  Heely  (Gila.)    Pve  font  the 

'Blackfoot'  (and  d d  bad  Injuns 

they  ar ;)  I've  '  raised  the  hair  *  §  of 
more  than  one  Apach,  and  made  a 
Rapaho  '  come '  afore  now ;  Pve 
trapped  in  heaven,  in  airtk,  and  h — ^ 
and  scalp  my  old  head,  mann,  but 
Pve  seen  a  putrefied  foittst.' 

"  '  La,  JkUster  Harris,  a  what  ?  * 

"  '  A  putrefied  forest,  marm,  as 
sure  as  my  rifle's  got  hind-sights,  and 
she  shoots  center.  I  was  oiS  on  the 
Black  Hills,  Bill  Sublette  knows  the 
time — the  year  it  rained  ^xq — and 
every  body  knows  when  that  was. 
If  thar  wasn't  cold  doin's  aboot  that 
time,  this  child  wouldn't  say  so. 
The  snow  was  about  fifty  foot  deep, 
and  the  bufler  lay  dead  on  the  ground 
like  bees  after  a  beein';  not  whar 
we  was  tho',  for  thar  was  no  bnfler, 
and  no  meat,  and  me  and  my  band 
had  been  livin'  on  our  mocassins, 
(leastwise  the  parflesh,!)  for  six 
weeks ;  and  poor  doin's  that  feedm'  is, 
marm,  as  you  'U  never  know.  One 
day  we  crossed  a  '  cafion '  and  over 
a  '  divide,'  and  got  into  a  peraira, 
whar  was  green  grass,  and  green 
trees,  and  green  leaves  on  the  trees, 
and  birds  singing  in  the  green  leaves, 
and  this  in  Febraiy,  wa^J     Cor 


*  Tlie  Mexicans  are  called  ''  Spaniards ''  or  "  Greasers  ^  (from  -their  gnaiy  ap- 
pearance) by  the  Western  people. 

+  Bent's  Indian  trading  fort  on  the  Arkansa. 

t  Meaning,— if  that's  what  you  mean  \  The  '^  stick  "  is  tied  to  the  beaver  inp  bj 
a  string ;  and^  floating  on  the  water-points  out  its  position- should  a  beaver  bave  car- 
ried it  away. 

§  Scalped.  ]]  Soles  made  of  bnfUo  bide. 
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animals  was  like  to  die  when  they 
see  the  ^reen  grass,  and  we  all  sung 
out,  *  hurraw  for  summer  doin's.' 

" '  Hyar  goes  for  meat/  says  I,  and  I 
jest  ups  old  Ginger  at*  one  of  them 
flinging  birds,  and  down  come  the 
crittnr  elegant  ;  its  darned  head 
spinning  away  from  the  body,  but 
never  stops  singing,  and  when  I 
takes  up  the  meat,  I  finds  it  stone, 
"wagh !  *  Hyar^s  damp  powder  and 
no  'fire  to  dry  it/  I  says,  qnite 
skeared/ 

"  *  Fire  be  dogged,'  says  old  Enbe. 
*  Hyar's  a  bos  as  11  make  fire  come  ;* 
and  with  that  he  takes  his  axe 
and  lets  drive  at  a  cotton  wood. 
Schr-n-k — goes  the  axe  agin  the  tree, 
and  out  comes  a  bit  of  the  blade  as 
big  as  my  hand.  We  looks  at  the 
animals,  and  thar  they  stood  shaking 
ever  the  grass,  which  I  'm  dog- gone 
if  it  wasn't  stone,  too.  Young  Sub- 
lette comes  up,  and  he  'd  been  clerk- 
ing down  to  the  fort  on  Platte,  so  he 
know'd  something.  He  looks  and 
looks,  and  scrapes  the  trees  with  his 
butcher  knife,  and  snaps  the  grass 
like  pipe  stems,  and  breaks  the  leaves 
a-snappin'  like  Californy  shells.* 

"  '  What's  all  this,  boy  T  I  asks. 

"  *  Putrefactions,'  says  he,  looking 
smart,  'putrefactions,  or  I'm  a  niggur.' 

"  *  La,  Mister  Ilanis,'  says  the 
lady  ;  '  putrefactions,  why,  did  the 
leaves,  and  the  trees,  and  the  grass 
smell  badly  ?  * 

"  '  Smell  badly,  marra,'  says  Black 
Harris,  'would  a  skunk  stink  if  he 
was  froze  to  stone?  No,  marm, 
this  child  didn't  know  what  putrefac- 
tions was,  and  young  Sublette's  var- 
sion  wouldn't  'shine '  nohow,  so  I  chips 
a  piece  out  of  a  tree  and  puts  it  in  my 
trap-sack,  and  carries  it  in  safe  to 
Laramie.  Well,  old  Captain  Stewart, 
(a  clever  man  was  that,  though  ho 
was  an  Englishman,)  he  comes  along 
next  spring,  and  a  Dutch  doctor  chap 
was  along  too.  I  shows  him  the  piece 
I  chipped  out  of  the  tree,  and  he  called 
it  a  putrefaction  too  ;  and  so,  marm, 
if  that  wasn't  a  putrefied  peraira,  what 
was  it  ?    For  this  hos  doesn't  know, 


and  he  knows  ^  fat  cow '  from  '  poor 
bull,'  anyhow.' 

"  Well,  old  Black  Harris  is  gone 
under  too,  I  believe.  He  went  to  the 
'  Parks '  trapping  with  a  Vide  Pdche 
Frenchman,  who  shot  him  for  his  bacca 
and  traps.  Dam  them  Frenchmen, 
they're  no  account  any  way  you  lays 
your  sight.  (Any '  bacca  in  your  bag, 
Bill  ? '  this  beaver  feels  like  chawing.) 

"  Well,  any  how,  thar  was  the  camp, 
and  they  was  goiu  to  put  out  the  next 
morning ;  and  the  last  as  come  out  of 
Lidependence  was  that  ar  English- 
man. He'd  a  nor- west*  capdte  on, 
and  a  two-shoot  gun  rifled.  Well, 
them  English  are  darned  fools ;  they 
can't  fix  a  rifle  any  ways ;  but  tlutib 
one  did  shoot  'some;'  leastwise  he 
made  it  throw  plnm-center.  He  made 
the  biifler  'come,'  he  did,  and  foot 
well  at  Pawnee  Fork  too.  What  was 
his  name  ?  AU  the  boys  cidled  him 
Cap'en,  and  he  got  his  fixings  fix>m 
old  Choteau;  but  what  he  wanted 
out  thar  in  the  mountains,  I  never  jest 
rightly  know'd.  He  was  no  trader, 
nor  a  trapper,  and  flung  about  his 
dollars  right  smart  Thar  was  old 
grit  in  him,  too,  and  a  hair  of  the  black  / 
b'ar  at  that.f  They  say  he  took  the 
bark  off  the  Shians  when  he  cleared 
out  of  the  village  with  old  Beaver 
Tail's  squaw.  He'd  been  on  Yaller 
Stone  afore  that :  Leclerc  know'd  him 
in  the  Blackfoot,  and  up  in  the  Chip- 
peway  country ;  and  he  had  the  bc^t 
powder  as  ever  I  flashed  through  life, 
and  his  gun  was  handsome,  that's  a 
fact.  Them  thar  locks  was  grand;  and 
old  Jake  Hawken's  ncphey,  (him  as 
trapped  on  Heely  that  time,)  told  me, 
the  other  day,  as  he  saw  an  English 
gun  on  Arkansa  last  winter  as  beat 
all  off  hand. 

"  Nigh  upon  two  hundred  dollars  I 
had  in  my  possibles,  when  I  went  to 
that  camp  to  see  the  boys  afore  thej 
put  out ;  and  you  know,  Bill,  as  I  sat 
to  'Euker '  and  '  seven  np  't  tilleveiy 
cent  was  gone. 

" '  Take  back  twenty,  old  coon,'  says 
Big  John. 

'"H—'sfuU  of  such  takes  back,'8ay8 


*  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  haying  amalgamated  with  the  Amerioan  North  West 
Company,  is  known  by  the  name  '  North  West '  to  the  soathem  trappers.  Their  em- 
ployes usually  wear  Canadian  capdtes. 

t  A  spice  of  the  devil. 

t  "  Eaker/'  ''  poker/'  and  ^^  seven-up/'  are  tile  fashionable  games  of  cards. 
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I ;  and  I  puts  back  to  town  and  fetches 
the  rifle  and  the  old  mule,  pats  mj 
traps  into  the  sack,  gets  credit  for  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  powder  at  Owin's 
store,  and  hyar  I  ar  on  Bijou,  with 
half  a  pack  of  beaver,  and  running 
meat  yet,  old  hos :  so  put  a  log  on, 
and  let's  have  a  smoke. 

"  Hurra w,  Jake,  old  coon,  bear  a 
hand,  and  let  the  squaw  put  them  tails 
in  the  pot ;  for  sun's  down,  and  we'll 
have  to  put  out  pretty  early  to  reach 
*  Black  Tail '  by  this  time  to-morrow. 
Who's  fust  guard,  boys :  them  cussed 
'  Rapahos '  will  be  alter  the  animals 
to-ulght,  or  I'm  no  judge  of  Injun 
sign.  IIow  many  did  you  see,  Mau- 
rice? " 

**  Enfant  deG&rce,  me  see  bout  hon- 
derd,  when  I  pass  Squirrel  Creek,  one 
dam  war-party,  parce-que,  they  no 
liosses,  and  have  de  lariats  for  steal 
des  animaux.  May  be  de  Yutes  in 
Bayou  Salade." 

**  We'll  be  having  trouble  to-night, 
I'm  thinking,  if  the  devils  are  about. 
Whose  band  was  it,  Maurice  ?  " 

**  Slim -Face — I  see  liim  ver  close — 
is  out ;  mais  I  think  it  White  Wolfs." 

"  White  Wolf,  maybe,  will  lose 
his  hair  if  he  and  his  band  knock  round 
here  too  often.  That  Injun  put  me 
afoot  when  we  was  out  on  *  Sandy ' 
that  fall.  This  niggur  owes  him  one, 
any  how." 

"  H— 's  full  of  White  Wolves :  go 
ahead,  and  roll  out  some  of  your  doins 
across  the  plains  that  time." 

"  You  seed  sights  that  spree,  eh, 
boy  ?  " 

"  Well^  wc  did.  Some  of  em  got 
their  flints  fixed  this  side  of  Pawnee 
Fork,  and  a  heap  of  mule-meat  went 
wolfing.  Just  by  Little  Arkansa  we 
saw  the  first  Injun.  Me  and  young 
Somes  was  ahead  for  meat,  and  I  had 
liobbled  the  old  mule  and  was  *  ap- 
proaching '  some  goats,*  when  I  see 
the  critturs  turn  back  their  heads  and 
jump  right  away  for  me.  *  Ilurraw, 
Dick  I '  I  shouts,  *  hyars  brown-skin 
acomin,'  and  off  I  makes  for  the  mule. 
The  young  greenhorn  sees  the  goats 
runnin  up  to  him,  and  not  being  up  to 
Injun  ways,  blazes  at  the  first  and 
knocks  him  over.  Jest  then  seven 
danied  red  heads  top  the  bluff,  and 


seven  Pawnees  come  a-screechin  upon 
us.  I  cuts  the  hobbles  and  jamps  on 
the  mole,  and,  when  I  looks  bade, 
there  was  Dick  Somes  ramming  a  ball 
down  his  gun  like  mad,  and  the  Injnns 
flinging  theur  arrows  at  him  pretty 
smart,  I  tell  yon.  *  Hurraw,  Dick, 
mind  yonr  hair,'  and  I  nps  old  Greaser 
and  let  one  Injun  '  have  it,*  as  was 
going  plum  into  the  boy  with  his  lance. 
He  turned  on  his  back  handsome,  and 
Dick  gets  the  ball  down  at  last,  biases 
away,  and  drops  another,  llien  we 
chai*ged  on  em,  and  they  clears  off 
like  runnin  cows;  and  I  tokes  the 
hau*  off  the  heads  of  the  two  we  made 
meat  of;  and  I  do  b'lieve  thar's  some 
of  them  scalps  on  my  old  leggings  yet 

''  Well,  Dick  was  as  full  of  arrows 
as  a  porkypine:  one  was  sticking 
right  through  his  cheek,  one  in  his 
meat-bag,  and  two  more  'boat  his 
hump  ribs.  I  tuk  'em  all  out  slick, 
and  away  we  go  to  camp,  (for  they  was 
jost  a-campin'  when  we  went  ahead) 
and  carryin'  the  goat  too.  Thar*  was 
a  hnrroo  when  we  rode  in  with  the 
scalps  at  the  end  of  our  ffuns.  *'  Injons  I 
Injuns  1  *  was  the  cry  mm  the  green- 
horns ;  '  we'll  be  'tacked  to-nigfat, 
that's  certain.' 

"  *  'Tacked  be '  says  old  Bill ; 

'  aint  we  men  too,  and  white  at  that 
Look  to  your  guns,  boys ;  send  out  a 
strong  hos'-guard  with  the  animals, 
and  keep  your  eyes  skipned.' 

'^  Well,  as  soon  as  the  animals  were 
unhitched  from  the  waggons,thegnyner 
sends  out  a  strong  gnaid,  seven  boys, 
and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  pretty 
nigh  upon  sundown,  and  Bill  had  just 
sung  out  to  *  corral.'  The  boys  were 
drivin'  in  the  animals,  and  we  were 
all  standin'  round  to  get  'em  in  slick, 
when,  *  howgh-owgh-owgh-owgh,'  we 
hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  'boat 
a  minute  and  a  perfect  crowd  of 
Injuns  gallops  down  npon  the  animals. 
Waghl  war'nt  thor  hoopin'l  Wo 
jum])  for  the  guns,  bat  before  wc  get 
to  the  flres,  the  Injuns  were  among 
the  cavayard.  I  saw  Ned  Collyer 
and  his  brother,  who  were  in  the  hos'- 
guard,  let  drive  at  'em ;  but  twenty 
Pawnees  were  round  'em  before  the 
smoke  cleared  from  theur  rifles,  and 
when  the  crowd  broke  the  two  boys 


Antelope  aie  frequently  called  ^  goats  "  by  the  moontaineerf. 
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were  on  the  ground,  and  their  hair  shot,  Til  lay.    How^sever,  seven  of  na 

gone.    Well,  that  ar  Englishman  jost  went  nnder,  and  the  Pawnees  made 

saved   the  cavayard.      He  had  his  a  raise  of  a  dozen  mnles,  wagh !  *' 

horse,  a  reglarbuffalo-mnner,  picketed  Thus  far,  in  his  own  words,  we 

round  the  fire  quite  handy,  and  as  have  accompanied  the  old  hunter  in 

soon  as  he  sees  the  fix,  ho  jumps  upon  his  tale ;  and  probably  he  would  have 

her  and  rides  right  into  the  thick  of  taken  us,  by  the  time  that  the  Sqoaw 

the  mules,  and  passes  through  *cm,  Chili-pat  had  pronounced  the  beaver 

firing  his  two-shoot  gun  at  the  Injuns,  tails  cooked,  ss^ely  across  the  grand 

and  by  Gor,  he  made  two  come.    The  prairies — ^fording  Cotton  Wood,  Tur- 

mnles,  which  was  a  snortin'  with  funk  key  Creek,  Little  Arkansa,  Walnut 

and  running  before  the  Injuns,  as  soon  Creek,  .and  Pawnee  Fork — ^passed  the 

as  they  see  the  Englishman's  mare  fireless  route  of  the  Coon  Creeks; 

(mules  Mil  go  to  h —  after  a  horse,  yon  through  a  sea  of  fat  buflfalo  meat, 

all  know,)  followed  her  right  into  the  without  fuel  to  cook  it ;  have  stmck 

corral,  and  thar  they  was  safe.    Fifty  the  big  river,  and,  leaving  at  the 

Pawnees  come  screech  in'   after  'em,  **  Crossing''  the  waggons  destined  for 

but  we  was  ready  that  time,  and  the  Santa  F4,  have  truled  us  up   the 

way  we  throwM  'em  was  something  Arkansa  to  Bent's  Fort;  thence  up 

handsome,  I  tell  you.    But  three  of  Boiling  Spring,  across  the  divide  over 

the  hos'-gnanl  got  skeared — leastwise  to  the  southern  fork  of  the  Platte, 

their  mules  did,  and  earned  'em  off  away  up  to  the  Blade  Hills,  and  finally 

into  the  pcraira,  and  the  Injuns  having  camped  us,  with  hair  still  preservea, 

enough  of  us^  dashed  after 'em  right  in  the  beaver-abounding  valleys  of  the 

away.    Them  poor  devils  looked  back  Sweet  Water,  and  Cftche  la  Poudre, 

miserable  now,  with  about  a  hundred  under  the  rugged  shadow  of  the  Wind 

red  varmints  tcarin'  after  their  hair,  River  mountains ;  if  it  had  not  so 

and  whooping  like  mad.    Young  Jem  befell,  that  at  this  juncture,  as  all  our 

Bnlchcr  was  the  last;  and  when  he  mountaineers  sat  cross-legged  round 

seed  it  was  no  use,  and  his  time  was  the  fire,    pipe  in  month,  and   with 

nigh,  he  throw'd  himself  off  the  mule,  Indian  gravity  listened  to  the  yam 

and  standing  as  upright  as  a  hickory  of  the  old  trapper,  intermpting  him 

wiping  stick,  he  waves  his  hand  to  us,  only  with  an  occasional  wagh !  or  the 

and  blazes  away  at  the  first  Injun  as  assured  exclamations  of  some  partici- 

come  up,  and  dropped  him  slick ;  but  pator  in  the  events  then  under  narra- 

the  moment  after,  you  may  guess,  he  tion,  who  would  eveiy  now  and  then 

died.  put    in    a    corroborative,  —  *'  This 

'*  We  could  do  nothin',  for,  before  child    remembers     that    fix,"    or, 

our  guns  were  loaded,  all  three  were  **  hyar's  a  niggur   lifted   hair  that 

dead  and  their  scali)3  gone.    Five  of  spree,"  &c. — ^thatawhizzing  noise  was 

our  boys  got  rubbed  out  that  time,  heard  to  whistle  through  the  air,  fed- 

and  seven  Injuns  lay  wolf's  meat,  lowed  by  a  sharp  but  suppressed  ay 

while  a  many  more  went  away  gnt-  from  one  of  the  hnnters. 


CHAPTBR  II* 

In  an  instant  the  mountaineers  had  lately  been  reconntlng  some  of  hu 

sprung  from  their  scats,  and,  seizing  experiences  across  the  plains,  and  than 

the  ever-ready  rifle,  each  one  had  whom  no  more  crafty  woodsman  or 

thrown  himself  on  tlie  ground  a  few  more  expert  trapper  cv»  tracked  a 

paces  beyond  the  light  of  the  fire,  (for  deer  or  grained  a  beaverskiii,  raised 

it  was  now  nightfaU  ;)  but  not  a  word  his  tall,  leather-clad  form,  and,  placing 

escaped  them,  as,  lying  close,  with  his  hand  over  his  month,  inade  tbe 

their  keen  eyes  directed  towards  the  prairie  ring  with  the  wild  protracted 

gloom  of  the  thicket,  near  which  the  note  of  an  Indian  war-who(^.  This 

camp  was  placed,  with  rifles  cocked,  was  instantly  repeated  from  the  diree- 

they  waited  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  tion  where  the  animate  belonnng  to 

Presently  the  leader  of  the  band,  no  tiie   camp  were  graaiiig,  nnder  the 

other    than  Killbnck,   who  had  so  charge  of  the  horae-goaid,  and  thi 
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shrill  whoops  answered  the  warning 
of  the  leader,  and  sliowed  that  the 
jTUfird  was  on  tlie  ahn*t,  and  understood 
the  f*ignal.  However,  with  this  ma- 
nifestation of  their  i)resence,  the  In- 
dians appeared  to  be  satisfied;  or, 
wliat  is  more  probable,  the  act  of 
aggression  had  been  committed  by- 
some  daringyoung  wamor,  who,  being 
out  on  liis  first  expedition,  desired  to 
strike  the  first  cow/>,  and  thus  signalise 
himself  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign. After  waiting  some  few  mi- 
nutes, expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
attack,  the  mountaineers  in  a  body 
rose  from  the  ground  and  made  towards 
tlie  animals,  with  which  they  pre- 
sently returned  to  the  camp ;  and, 
after  carefully  hobbling  and  securing 
them  to  pickets  firmly  driven  hito  the 
ground,  and  mounting  an  additional 
guard,  they  once  more  assembled 
round  the  fire,  after  examining  the 
neighbouring  thicket,  relit  their  pipes, 
and  puffed  away  the  cheering  weed  as 
composedly  as  if  no  such  being  as  a 
a  Redskin,  thirsting  for  their  lives,  was 
within  a  tliousand  miles  of  their  pe- 
rilous encampment. 

I'  If  evcrtliar  was  bad  Injuns  on 
these  j)lains,"at  List  gi*owled  Killbuck, 
biting  hard  the  pipe-stem  between  his 
teeth,  "  it's  these  Ka])ahos,  and  the 
meanest  kind  at  that." 

"  Can't  beat  the  Blackfeet  any 
liow,"  chimed  in  one  La  Dunte,  from 
the  Yelh)w  Stone  country,  and  a  fine, 
liandsome  specimen  of  a  mountaineer. 
''  However,  one  of  you  quit  this  arrow 
out  of  my  hump,"  he  continued,  bend- 
ing forwards  to  the  fire,  and  exhibit- 
ing an  aiTow  sticking  out  under  his 
right  sliouMor-blade,  and  a  stream  of 
])lood  trickling  down  Iiis  buekskui  coat 
from  tlie  wound. 

This  his  nearest  neighbour  essayed 
to  do  ;  but  finding,  after  a  tug,  that  it 
'*  would  not  come,"  expressed  his 
opinion  that  tlie  oifriiding  weapon 
would  have  to  be  *'  butcliered"  out. 
This  was  accordingly  efieoted  with  the 
ready  blade  of  a  scali)-knife  ;  and  a 
handful  of  beaver-fur  being  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  secured  by  a  strap  of 
buckskin  round  the  body,  the  wounded 
man  donned  his  hunting-shirt  once 
more,  and  coolly  set  about  lighting 
his  pipe,  his  rifle  lying  across  his  lap, 
cocked  and  ready  for  use. 

It  was  now  near  midnight— dark 
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and  misty ;  and  the  clouds,  rolling  away 
to  the  eastward  from  the  lofty  ridges 
of  the  llocky  Mountains,  were  gra- 
dually obscuring  the  little  light  which 
was  afforded  by  the  dim  stars.  As . 
the  lighter  vapours  faded  from  the 
mountains,  a  thick  black  cloud  suc- 
ceeded them,  and  settled  over  the  lof- 
tier peaks  of  the  chain,  which  were 
faintly  visible  through  the  gloom  of 
night,  whilst  a  mass  of  fleecy  scud  soon 
overspread  the  whole  sky.  A  hollow 
moaning  sound  crept  throngh  the  val- 
ley, and  the  upper  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton woods,  with  their  withered  leaves, 
began  to  rustle  with  the  first  breath  of 
the  coming  storm.  Huge  drops  of  rain 
fell  at  intervals,  hissing  as  they  fell  on 
the  blazing  fires,  and  pattered  on  tho 
skins  wluch  the  hunters  were  hurriedly 
laying  on  their  exposed  baggage.  The 
mules  near  the  camp  cropped  the 
grass  with  quick  and  greedy  bites 
ix)und  the  circuit  of  their  pickets,  as  if 
conscious  that  the  storm  would  soon 
prevent  their  feeding,  and  were  al- 
ready humping  their  backs  as  the 
chilling  rain  fell  upon  their  flanks. 
The  prairie  wolves  crept  closer  to  the 
camp,  and  in  the  confusion  that  en- 
sued from  the  hmiy  of  the  trappers  to 
cover  the  perishable  portions  of  theur 
e(iuipment,  contrived  more  than  once 
to  dart  off  with  a  piece  of  meat,  when 
thoir  ])cculiar  and  mournful  chiding 
would  be  heard  as  they  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  ravished  morsel. 

As  soon  as  every  tiling  was  duly 
protected,  the  men  set  to  work  to 
spread  their  beds,  those  who  had  not 
troubled  themselves  to  erect  a  shelter 
getting  under  the  lee  of  the  piles  of 
packs  and  saddles ;  while  Killbnck,  dis- 
daining even  such  care  of  his  carcass, 
threw  his  buffalo  robe  on  tho  bare 
ground,  declaring  his  intention  to 
^  ^  take"  what  was  coming  at  all  hazards, 
and  *  *  any  how."  Selecting  a  high  spot, 
he  drew  his  knife  and  proceeded  to  cnt 
drains  round  it,  to  prevent  the  water 
running  into  him  as  he  lay;  then 
taking  a  single  robe  he  carefully  spread 
it,  placing  under  the  end  farthest  from 
the  fire  a  large  stone  brought  from  the 
creek.  Having  satisfactorily  ad[jnsted 
tliis  pillow,  he  adds  another  robe  to 
the  one  already  laid,  and  places  over 
all  a  Navajo  blanket,  supposed  to  be 
impervious  to  rain.  Then  lie  divests 
himself  of  his  pouch  and  powder-honif 
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which,  with  his  rifie,  he  places  inside 
his  bed,  and  quickly  covers  np  lest  the 
wet  reach  them.  Havin^j  performed 
these  operations  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
lighted  his  pipe  by  the  hissing  embers 
of  the  half-extinguished  fire  (for  by 
this  time  the  rain  was  pouring  in 
torrents,)  and  going  the  rounds  of  the 
picketed  animals,  and  cautioning  the 
guard  round  the  camp  to  keep  theur 
"  eyes  skinned,  for  there  would  be 
*  powder  burned'  before  morning,"  he 
returned  to  the  lire,  and  kicking  with 
his  mocassined  foot  the  slumbering 
ashes,  squats  down  before  it,  and  thus 
soliloquises : — 

"  Thirty  year  have  I  been  knocking 
about  these  mountains  fromMissoura's 
head  as  far  sothe  as  the  starving  Gila. 
I've  trapped  a  *heap,'*  and  many  a 
hundred  pack  of  beaver  I've  traded  in 
my  time,  wagh !    What  has  come  of 
it,  and  whar's  the  dollars  as  ought  to 
pe  in  my  possibles  ?    Wliar's  the  ind 
of  this,  I  sav  ?    Is  a  man  to  be  hunted 
by  Injuns  all  his  days  ?    Many's  the 
time  I've  said  I'd  strike  for  Taos,  and 
trap  a  squaw,  for  this  child's  getting 
old,  and  feels  like  wanting  a  woman's 
face  about  his  lodge  for  the  balance  of 
his  days  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  cach- 
ing of  the  old  traps,  I've  the  smallest 
kind  of  heart,  I  have.    Certain,  the 
old  state  comes  across  my  mind  now 
and  again,  but  who's  thar  to  remember 
my  old  body  ?  But  them  diggings  gets 
too  over  crowded  now-a-days,  and  its 
hard  to  fetch  breath  amongst  them  big 
bands  of  comcrackers  to  Missoura. 
Beside,  it  goes  against  natur  to  leave 
bufler  meat  and  feed  on  hog;  and 
them  white  gals  arc  too  much  like 
picturs,  and  a  deal  too  *fofarraw' 
(fanfaron.)     No  ;    dam  the  settle- 
ments, I  say.     It  won't  shine,  and 
whar's  the  dollars  ?    Howsever,  bea- 
ver's *  bound  to  rise;'  human  natur 
can't  go  on  selling  beaver  a  dollar  a 
pound ;  no,  no,  that  am't  a  going  to 
shine  much  longer,  I  know.    Them 
was  the  times  when  this  child  first 
went  to  the  mountains :  six  dollars  the 
plew — old  'nn  or  kitten.    Wagh !  but 
it's  bound  to  rise,  I  says  agin ;  and 
hyar's  a  coon  knows  whar  to  lay  his 
hand  on  a  dozen  pack  right  handy,  and 
then  he'll  take  the  Taos  trail,  wagh  I" 
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Thussoliloqnising,  Killbnckknocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  placed  it 
in  the  gaily  ornamented  case  which 
hung  round  his  neck,  drew  his  knife- 
belt  a  couple  of  holes  tighter,  and 
once  more  donned  his  pooch  and 
powder-horn,  took  his  rifle,  which  he 
carefully  covered  with  the  folds  of  his 
Navajo  blanket,  and  striding  into  the 
darkness,  cautiously  reconnoitred  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  fire  he  sat  himself  down 
as  before,  but  this  time  with  his  rifle 
across  his  lap;  and  at  intervals  his 
keen  gray  eye  ^nced  pienungly 
around,  piarticnlarly  towards  an  old, 
weatherbeaten,  and  gprizzledmnle,  who 
now,  old  stager  as  she  was,  having 
filled  her  belly,  was  standing  lazily 
over  her  picket  pin,  with  head  bent 
down  and  her  long  ears  flapping  over 
her  face,  her  limbs  gathered  under  her, 
and  with  back  arched  to  throw  off  the 
rain,  tottering  from  side  to  side  as  she 
rests  and  sleeps. 

*'Yep,  old  gall"  cried  Killbuck 
to  the  animal,  at  the  same  time  pick- 
ing a  piece  of  burnt  wood  fix>m  the 
fire  and  throwing  it  at  her,  at  which 
the  mule  gathered  itself  up  and  cocked 
her  ears  as  she  recognised  her  mas- 
ter's voice.  "  Yep,  old  gal  I  and  keep 
your  nose  open;  thar's  brown  skin 
about,  I'm  thinkiu',  and  maybe  you'll 
get  ^ roped'  (lasso'd)  by  a  Eapaho 
afore  momin."  Again  the  old  trapper 
settled  himself  before  the  fire ;  and 
soon  his  head  began  to  nod,  as  drow- 
siness stole  over  him.  Already  he 
was  in  the  land  of  dreams ;  revelling 
amongst  bands  of  ^*  fat  cow,"  or  hunt- 
ing  along  a  stream  well  peopled  with 
beaver;  with  no  Indian  ^*sign"  to  dis- 
turb him,  and  the  merry  rendezvous 
in  dose  perspective,  and  his  peltry- 
selling  bnskly  at  six  dollars  the  plew, 
and  galore  of  alcohol  to  ratify  the 
trade.  Or,  perhaps,  threading  the  baok 
trail  of  his  memory,  he  passed  rapidly- 
through  the  perilous  vicissitudes  of  Ms 
hard,  hard  life — starving  one  day, 
revelling  in  abundance  the  next;  now 
beset  by  whooping  savages  tlursting 
for  his  blood,  baying  his  enemies 
like  the  hunted  deer,  but  with  tiie 
nnflmching  courage  of  a  man ;  now, 
all   care  thrown  aaide,  secure  and 


*  An  Indian  is  always  a  ''heap**  hungry  or  thizsty — ]ofW  a  ^h8iy^-*-i0A  ^iuMp" 
bravo— ^in  faot|  **  heap ''  is  tantamount  to  very  much. 
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forgetful  of  the  past,  a  welcome 
gncst  in  the  hospitable  trading  fort ; 
or  back,  as  the  trail  gets  fainter, 
to  his  childhood's  home  in  the  brown 
forests  of  old  Kentnck,  tended  and 
cared  for  —  no  thought  his,  but  to 
enjoy  the  homminy  and  johnny  cakes 
of  his  thrifty  mother.  Once  more. 
In  warm  and  well  remembered  home- 
spun, he  sits  on  the  snake  fence  round 
the  old  clearing,  and  munching  his 
hoe-cake  at  set  of  sun,  listens  to  the 
mournful  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
or  the  harsh  cry  of  the  noisy  catbird, 
or  watches  the  agile  gambols  of  the 
squirrels  as  they  chase  each  other, 
chattering  the  while,  from  branch  to 
branch  of  the  lofty  tameracks,  won- 
dering how  long  it  will  be  before  he 
will  be  able  to  lift  his  father's  heavy 
rifle,  and  use  it  against  the  tempting 
game.  Sleep,  however,  sat  lightly 
on  the  eyes  of  the  wary  mountaineer, 
and  a  snort  from  the  old  mule  in  an 
instant  stretched  his  every  nen'e;  and, 
without  a  movement  of  his  body,  the 
keen  eye  fixed  itself  npon  the  mule, 
which  now  was  standing  with  head 
bent  round,  and  eyes  and  ears  pointed 
in  one  direction,  snuflSng  the  night 
air  and  snorting  with  apparent  fear. 
A  low  sound  from  the  wakeful  hunter 
roused  the  others  from  their  sleep;  and 
raising  their  bodies  fi-om  their  well- 
soaked  beds,  a  single  word  apprised 
them  of  their  danger. 

"  Injuns  I " 

Scarcely  was  the  word  out  of  Kill- 
buck's  lips,  when,  above  the  howling 
of  the  furious  wind,  and  the  pattering 
of  the  rain,  a  hundred  savage  yells 
broke  suddenly  upon  their  ears  from 
all  directions  round  the  camp ;  a  score 
of  rifle-shots  rattled  from  the  thicket, 
and  a  cloud  of  arrows  whistled  through 
the  air,  at  the  same  time  that  a  crowd 
of  Indians  charged  npon  the  picketed 
animals.  "  Owgh,owgh — owgh — owgh 
— g-h-h."  "•  A  foot,  by  gor !  "  shouted 
Killbuck,  "  and  the  old  mule  gone  at 
that.  On  'em,  boys,  for  old  Kcn- 
tuck  I "  and  rushed  towards  his  mule, 
which  was  jumping  and  snorting  mad 
with  fright,  a«  a  naked  Indian  strove 
to  fasten  a  lariat  round  her  nose, 
having  already  cut  the  rope  which 
fastened  her  to  the  picket-pin. 

"  Quit  that,  you  cussed  devil !" 
roared  the  trapper,  as  he  jumped  upon 
the  savage,  and  without  raising  his  rifle 


to  his  shoulder,  made  a  deliberate  thmst 
with  the  muzzle  at  his  naked  breast, 
striking  him  full,  and  at  the  same 
time  pulling  the  trigger,  actually 
driving  the  Indian  two  paces  back- 
wards with  the  shock,  when  he  fell  in 
a  heap  and  dead.  But  at  the  same 
momeilt,  an  Indian,  sweeping  h'is  clab 
round  his  head,  brought  it  with  fatal 
force  down  upon  Killbnck's  sknll,  and 
staggering  for  a  moment,  he  threw 
out  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
fell  headlong  to  the  gronnd. 

"  Owgh  I  owgh,  owgh-h-h !"  cried 
the  Rapaho  as  the  white  fell,  and, 
striding  over  the  prostrate  body, 
seized  with  his  left  hand  the  middle 
lock  of  the  trapper's  long  hair,  and 
drew  his  knife  round  the  head  to  sepa- 
rate the  scalp  from  the  skull.  As  he 
bent  over  to  his  work,  the  trapper 
named  La  Bont^  canght  sight  of  the 
strait  his  companion  was  in,  and 
quick  as  thought  rushed  at  the  Indian^ 
burying  his  knife  to  the  hilt  between 
his  shoulders,  and  with  a  gasping 
shudder,  the  Rapaho  fell  dead  upon 
the  prostrate  body  of  his  foe. 

The  attack,  however,  lasted  bnt  a 
few  seconds.  The  dash  at  the  ani- 
mals had  been  entirely  successful,  and, 
driving  them  before  them,  with  loud 
cries,  the  Indians  disappeared  quicUy 
in  the  darkness.  Without  waiting 
for  daylight,  two  of  the  three  trappers 
who  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  who 
had  been  within  the  shanties  at  the 
time  of  attack,  without  a  moment's 
delay  commenced  packuag  two  horses, 
which  having  been  fastened  to  the 
shanties  had  escaped  the  Indians,  and 
placing  their  squaws  upon  them, 
showering  curses  and  imprecations  on 
their  enemies,  left  the  camp,*  fearful 
of  another  onset,  and  resolved  to  re- 
treat and  dlche  themselves  until  the 
danger  was  over.  Not  so  La  Bont^, 
who,  stout  and  true,  had  done  his 
best  in  the  fight,  and  now  sought  the 
body  of  his  old  comrade,  from  which, 
before  he  could  examine  the  wounds, 
he  had  first  to  remove  the  corpse  of 
the  Indian  he  had  sldn.  Killbuck 
still  breathed.  He  had  been  stunned ; 
but,  revived  by  the  cold  rain  beating 
upon  his  face,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes, 
recognising  his  trusty  friend,  who, 
sitting  down,  lifted  his  head  into  his 
lap,  and  wiped  away  the  blood  whick 
streamed  from  the  wounded  scalp. 
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"Is  the  top>knot  gone,  boy?" 
asked  Killback ;  "  for  my  head  feels 
qaeersome^  I  tell  vou." 

"  Thar's  the  Injan  as  felt  like  lift- 
ing it,"  answered  the  other,  kicking 
the  dead  body  with  his  foot. 

44  "Wagh  I  boy,  yonVe  strack  a  conp ; 
so  scalp  the  nigger  right  off,  and  then 
fetch  me  a  drink." 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  cold. 
With  the  exception  of  a  light  doud 
which  hung  over  Pikers  Peak,  the  sky 
was  spotless ,  and  a  perfect  calm  bad 
sncceeded  the  boisterous  winds  of  the 
previous  night.  The  creek  was  swol- 
len and  turbid  with  the  rains ;  and  ajs 
La  Bont^  proceeded  a  little  distance 
down  the  bank  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
water,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and 
an  involuntary  cry  escaped  him. 
Within  a  few  feet  of  the  bank  lay  the 
body  of  one  of  his  companions  who 
had  formed  the  guard  at  the  time  of 
the  Indians^  attack.  It  was  lying  on 
^heface,  pierced  through  the  chest  with 
an  arrow  which  was  bnried  to  the  very 
feathers,  and  the  scalp  torn  from  the 
bloody  skull.  Beyond,  and  all  within 
a  hundred  yards,  lay  the  three  others, 
dead  and  similarly  mutilated.  So 
certain  had  been  the  aim,  and  so  dose 
the  enemy,  that  each  had  died  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  consequently  had 
been  unable  to  alarm  the  camp.  La 
Bont^,  with  a  glance  at  the  bank,  saw 
at  once  that  the  wily  Indians  had 
crept  along  the  creek,  the  noise  of  the 
storm  facilitating  their  approach  un- 
discovered, and  crawling  up  the  bank, 
bad  watched  their  opportunity  to  shoot 
simultaneously  the  four  hnnters  who 
were  standing  guard. 

Retni-ning  to  Killbuck,  he  apprised 
him  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  their 
companions,  and  held  a  council  of  war 
as  to  their  proceedings.  The  old 
hunter's  mind  was  soon  made  np. 
"  First,"  said  he,  "  I  get  back  my  old 
mule  ;  she's  carried  me  and  my  traps 
these  twelve  years,  and  I  aint  a  goin* 
to  lose  her  yet.  Second,  I  feel  like 
taking  hair,  and  some  Rapahds  has 
to  '  CO  under '  for  this  nighf  s  jfork. 
Third,  We  have  got  to  cAche  the 
beaver.  Fourth,  We  take  the  Injun 
trail,  wharever  it  leads." 

No  more  daring  mountaineer  than 
La  Bonte  ever  trapped  a  beaver,  and 
no  counsel  could  have  more  exactly 
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tallied  with  his  own  inclination  than 
the  law  laid  down  by  old  Killback. 

"  Agreed,"  was-  his  answer,  and 
forthwith  he  set  abontforming  a  cftche. 
In  this  instance  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  construct  a  regular  one,  so 
contented  themselves  with  secnring 
theur  packs  of  beaver  in  buffalo  robes, 
and  tying  them  in  the  forks  of  several 
cotton-woods,  nnder  which  the  camp 
had  been  made.  This  done,  they  lit 
a  fire,  and  cooked  some  bnfiflEdo  meat ; 
and,  whilst  smoking  a  pipe,  carefulhr 
deaned  their  rifles,  ana  filled  theur 
horns  and  pouches  with  good  store  of 
ammunition. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  hunters  of  the  far  west  la 
their  quick  determination  and  resolve 
in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
peril,  and  tiieir  fixedness  of  purpose, 
when  any  plan  of  operations  has  been 
laid  requiring  bold  and  instant  action 
in  carrying  out.  It  is  here  that  they 
so  infinitely  surpass  the  savage  Indian, 
in  bringing  to  a  soocessful  jssne  their 
numerous  hostile  expeditions  against 
the  natural  foe  of  the  white  man  in 
the  wild  and  barbarous  regions  of  the 
west.  Beady  to  resolve  as  they  are 
prompt  to  execute,  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  far  greater  dash  and  daring 
with  equal  subtlety  and  caution,  they 
possess  great  advantage  over  the 
vacillating  Indian,  whose  superstitious 
mind  in  a  great  degree  paralyses  the 
physical  energy  of  his  active  body; 
and  in  waiting  for  propitious  signs  and 
seasons  before  he  undertakes  an  en- 
terprise, heloses  the  opportunity  which 
his  white  and  more  civilised  enemy 
knows  so  well  to  profit  bv. 

Killbuck  and  La  Bonte  were  no  ex- 
ceptions to  this  characteristic  rule,  and, 
before  the  sun  was  a  hand's-breadth 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  the  two 
hunters  were  running  on  the  trail  of 
the  victorious  Indians.  Strikinfffrom 
the  creek  where  the  night  attack  was 
made,  they  crossed  to  another  known 
as  Kioway,  running  parallel  to  By  on, 
a  few  hours*  journey  westward,  and 
Ukewise  heading  in  the  "divide.** 
Following  this  to  its  forks,  they  struck 
into  the  upland  prairies  {ving  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains ;  and  crossing  to 
thenumerous  water-courses  which  feed 
the  creek  called  *' YennilUon  *^  or 
"  Cherry,**  they  pursued  the  trail  over 
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the  monntain-spura  until  it  reached  a 
fork  of  the  Boiling  Spring.  Here  the 
war-party  had  halted  and  held  a  con- 
sultation, for  from  this  point  the  trail 
turned  at  a  tangent  to  the  westward, 
and  entered  the  rugged  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  It  was  now  evident  to 
the  two  trappers  that  their  destination 
was  tlie  Bayou  Salade, — a  mountain 
valley  which  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  buflfiilo  in  the  winter  season,  and 
also,  and  for  this  reason,  often  fre- 
quented by  the  Yuta  Indians  as  their 
wintering  ground.  That  the  Rapahos 
were  on  a  war  expedition  against  the 
Yutas,  there  was  little  doubt ;  and 
Killbuck,  who  knew  eveiy  inch  of  the 
ground,  saw  at  once,  by  the  direction 
the  trail  had  taken,  that  they  were 
making  for  the  Bayou  in  order  to  sur- 
prise their  enemies,  and,  therefore, 
were  not  following  the  usual  Indian 
trail  up  the  cailon  of  the  Boiling  Spring 
River.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to 
this,  he  at  once  struck  across  the 
broken  groimd  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  steering  a  course  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  north,  or  almost  iii 
the  direction  whence  he  had  come : 
and  then,  pointing  westward,  about 
noon  he  crossed  a  mountain  chain,  and 
descending  into  a  ravine  through 
which  a  little  rivulet  tumbled  over  its 
rocky  bed,  he  at  once  proved  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment  by  striking 
the  Indian  trail,  now  (piite  fresh,  as  it 
wound  through  the  caHon  along  the 
bank  of  the  stream.  The  route  he  had 
followed,  which  would  have  been  im- 
practicable to  pack  animals,  had  saved 
at  loast  half-a-day's  journey,  and 
brought  them  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  object  of  their  pursuit ;  for,  at 
the  heaci  of  the  gorge,  a  h)fty  bluflf 
presenting  itself,  the  hunters  ascended 
to  the  summit,  and,  looking  down, 
descried  at  their  verv  foet  the  Indi.in 
camp,  with  th eir  own  stolen  cavallada 
feeding  quietly  round. 

**  Wagh  I "  exclaimed  both  the 
hunters  in  a  breath.  "  And  thar's  the 
old  ga'l  at  that,-'  chuckled  Killbuck, 
as  lie  recognised  his  old  grizzle(i 
mule  making  good  i>lay  at  the  rich 
buffalo  grass  with  which  these  moun- 
tain vallevs  abound. 

*'  If  we  don't  make  *  a  raise '  afore 


long,  I  wouldn't  say  so.  Thar  plans 
IS  plain  to  this  child  as  beaver  sign. 
They're  after  Yute  hair,  as  certain  as 
this  gun  has  got  hind-sigfats ;  but  they 
ar'nt  agoin'  to  pack  them  animals 
after  'em,  and  have  crawled  like 
*  rattlers '  along  this  bottom  4o  cftche 
'em  till  they  come  back  from  the 
Bayou, — and  maybe  they'll  leave  half 
a  dozen  '  soldiers '  *  with  'em." 

How  right  the  wily  trapper  was  in 
his  conjectures  will  be  shortly  proved. 
Meanwhile,  with  his  companion,  he 
descended  the  bluff,  and  pushing  his 
way  into  a  thicket  of  dwarf  pine  and 
cedar,  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  drew 
from  an  end  of  the  blanket,  which  was 
strapped  on  his  shoulder,  a  portion  of 
a  buffalo's  liver,  which  they  both  dis- 
cussed with  infinite  relish — and  raw  ; 
eating  in  lieu  of  bread  (an  unknown 
luxury  in  these  parts)  sundry  strips 
of  dried  fat.  To  have  kindled  a  fire 
would  have  been  dangerous,  since  it 
was  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
Indians  might  leave  their  camp  to 
hunt,  when  the  smoke  wonld  at  once 
have  discovered  the  presence  of  ene- 
mies. A  light  was  stnick,  however, 
for  their  pipes,  and  after  enjoying  this 
true  consolation  for  some  time,  they 
laid  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and, 
side  by  side,  soon  fell  asleep. 

If  Killbuck  had  been  a  prophet,  or 
the  most  prescient  of  ^^medidue 
men,"  he  could  not  have  more  exactly 
predicted  the  movements  in  the  Indian 
camp.  About  three  honrs  before 
*'  sun- down,"  he  rose  and  shook  him- 
self, which  movement  was  sufficient 
to  awaken  his  companion.  Telling 
I^a  Bonto  to  lie  down  again  and  rest» 
he  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  about  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and  after  examining  carefhlly 
his  rifle,  and  drawing  his  knife-belt  a 
hole  or  two  tighter,  he  procpeded  on 
his  dangerous  eiTand.  Ascending  the 
same  bluff  from  whence  he  had  first 
discovered  the  Indian  camp,  be 
glanced  rapidly  round,  and  made  liim- 
self  master  of  the  features  of  the 
ground — choosing  a  ravine  by  which 
lie  might  approach  the  camp  more 
closely,  and  without  danger  of  being 
discovered.  This  was  soon  eflected ; 
and  in  half  an  hour  the  trapper  was 


The  young  untried  warriors  of  the  Indians  are  thus  called. 
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lying  on  his  belly  on  the  sammit  of  a  the  groutid,  aad  a  few  gans  in  oratk- 
piocrcovereil  bluff,  wliicli  overlooked  meuted  covera  of  Imukskin  were 
the  ladians  nlthin  easy  rifle-shot,  added  to  some  of  tlte  equipmeiits. 
and  30  perfmcly  conceiUed  bj  the  low  Near  the  Are,  and  in  tlic  centre  of 
Bpreftding  branuhea  of  the  cedar  and  the  iniier  circle,  »  spetu  wbs  fixed 
nrbor-vitie,  that  not  n  particle  of  his  upright  in  Ihe  gronnd,  and  oa  thia 
person  could  be  detected  ;  unless,  in-  dangled  the  four  scalps  of  tbetrtipp»s 
deed,  his  aharp  twinkling  gray  e3-e  tilled  the  preceding  mght;  and  nndet- 
GDntrasted  too  strougl)'  with  the  green  nenlh  tbem,  afflKed  to  the  sane  )>pe9i', 
boagha  that  covered  the  real  of  bis  was  the  mysdc  "  medicine  bag,"  by 
face.  MorooTcr,  there  was  no  danger  which  Killbnck  knew  that  Ihe  bond 
of  their  hitting  npon  his  trail,  for  he  before  him  w3»  under  the  commsud 
bad  been  careful  to  pick  lib  steps  on  of  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  rock-coycred  ground,  so  that  not  Towards  the  grim  trophies  on  the 
a  track  of  bis  mocassin  wag  visible.  B]>cai-,  the  warriors,  who  in  tnm  ad- 
Borc  ho  lay,  still  as  a  carcagien  in  di-ewedthoconncil,  frequently  pointed 
trait  for  a  deer,  only  now  and  then  — more  than  one,  UB  be  did  »o,  making 
shaking  the  boughs  as  his  body  the  gyratorymotion  ottite  right  hand 
qnirered  with  a  suppressed  chuckle,  aad  ann,  which  the  Indians  nse  in 
when  any  movement  in  the  Indian  descriWng  that  they  have  gained  an 
camp  caused  him  to  laugh  inwardly  at  advantage  by  skill  or  cnitniiig.  Then 
hia  (if  they  had  known  it)  unwelcome  pointing  westward,  the  speaker  wonld 
propinquity.  Ho  was  not  a  little  snr-  thnut  ont  big  arm,  extending  his  ftn- 
prised,  however,  to  discover  that  tbe<  gon  at  the  same  time,  and  cloeing 
party  was  much  smaller  than  he  bod  and  reopening  them  several  times, 
imagined,  c^innting  only  forty  war-  meaning,  that  althongh  fbnr  scalps 
riors;  and  this  assured  him  that  the  already  ornamented  the  '^medicine" 
band  had  divided,  one  lialf  taking  the  pole,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
Tute  trail  by  the  Boiling  Spring,  the  to  the  namerona  trophies  they  would 
ether  (the  one  before  him)  taking  bring  from  the  Salt  Valley,  where 
ji  loi^r  circuit  in  ordw  to  reach  the  they  «xpeeUd  to  find  their  hereditaTy 
Bayou,  and  make  the  attack  on  the  enemies  the  Yntes.  "That  now  was 
Yutas,  in  a  different  direction.  not  the  time  to  count  Iheb'  conpa," 
At  this  moment  the  Indiana  were  (for  at  this  moment  one  of  the  warriors 
in  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  targe  rose  from  bia  seat,  and,  swelling  with 
■nrcio  round  a  very  .iraall  fire,*  the  pride,  advanced  towards  the  spear, 
smoke  from  which  ascended  in  a  thin  pointing  to  one  of  the  scalps,  and  then 
straight  column,  they  each  in  turn  striking  bis  open  hand  on  bis  naked 
puffed  a  huge  cloud  of  smoke  from  breajt,  jumped  into  the  air,  oa  if  about 
three  or  fonr  long  cherry-stemmed  to  go  through  the  ceremony.)  "  That 
pipes,  which  went  the  round  of  the  before  many  sans  all  their  spmra 
parly;  each  warrior  touching  the  together  would  not  hold  the  scalps 
ground  vrith  the  heel  of  the  pipe-  they  had  taken,  and  that  then  they 
Iwwl,  and  turning  the  stem  upwards  would  return  to  their  village,  and 
and  away  from  him,  as  "medicine"  spendamooninrelatingtbeirachiove- 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  himself  ments,  and  counting  coups." 
inhaled  the  fragrant  kinnik-kiunik.  All  thia  Killbnck  learned:  tbanks 
The  council,  however,'  was  not  gene-  to  bis  knowledge  of  the  langnage  of 
Tal,  for  no  more  than  fifteen  of  the  signs — a  master  of  which,  if  even  he 
older  warriors  took  part  init,  tbeothere  have  no  ears  or  tongue,  never  fails  to 
Bitting  outside  and  at  some  little  dta-  nndcrstnud,  and  be  nnderetood  by, 
lance  from  the, circle.  Behind  eacti  any  of  the  bnndred  tribes  whose  Ian- 
were  hid  arms— bow  and  quiver,  and  gu'ages  are  perfectly  distinct  and  difle- 
ebield  hanging  from  a  spear  stuck  in  rent,     lie  learned,  moreover,  that  at 


I  aiittrenoc  between  an  Indian's  fire  and  a.  white's.  The  former 
logB  to  barn  graduaJly  ;  the  latter,  (he  centre,  besides  making 
lie  Indiana  truly  say,  that  "  Ike  white  siakea  a  fire  so  hot  that 
W  wann  hiouelf  by  it." 
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snndown  tho  greater  part  of  tlic  band 
would  resume  tho  trail,  in  oi*der  to 
reach  the  Bayou  by  the  earliest  dawn ; 
and  also,  that  no  more  than  four  or 
fiy^  of  the  younger  warriors  would 
remain  with  the  captured  animals. 
Still  the  hunter  remained  in  his  posi- 
tion until  the  sun  liad  disappeaixid 
behind  the  ridge;  when,  taking  up 
their  arms,  and  throwing  their  buffalo 
robes  on  their  shoulders,  the  war  party 
of  Rapahos,  one  behind  the  other, 
with  noiseless  step,  and  silent  as  the 
dumb,  moved  away  from  the  camp ; 
and,  when  the  last  dusky  form  had 
disappeared  behind  a  point  of  rocks 
which  shut  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
little  valley  or  ravine,  Killbuck  with- 
drew his  head  from  its  screen,  crawled 
backwards  on  his  stomach  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  and,  rising  from  the 
ground,  shook  and  stretched  himself; 
then  gave  one  cautious  look  around, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  rejoin 
his  companion. 

**  Zare,  (get  up,)  boy,"  said  Kill- 
buck,  as  soon  as  he  reached  him. 
**  Hyar's  grain  in'  to  do  afore 
long, — and  sun's  about  down,  I'm 
thinking." 

"Ready,  old  hos,"  answered  La 
Bont^,  giving  himself  a  shake.  "What's 
the  sign  like,  and  how  many's  the 
lodge?" 

"Fresh,  and  five,  boy.  How  do 
you  feel?" 

"  Half  froze  for  hair.    Wagh  1 " 

"We'll  have  moon  to-night,  and 
as  soon  as  she  gets  up,  we'll  make  'em 
*  come.'  " 

Killbuck  then  described  to  his  com- 
panion what  he  had  seen,  and  detailed 
his  plan— which  was  simply  to  wait 
until  the  moon  afforded  suiiicient  light, 
approach  the  Indian  camp  and  charge 
into  it, — "lift"  as  much  "hair"  as 
they  could,  recover  their  animals,  and 
start  at  once  to  tho  Bayou  and  join 
tho  friendly  Yutes,  warning  them  of 
the  coming  danger.  The  risk  of  falling 
in  with  either  of  the  Rapaho  bands 
was  hardly  considered ;  to  avoid  this, 
they  trusted  to  their  own  foresight, 
and  the  legs  of  their  mules,  should 
they  encounter  them. 

Between  sundown  and  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  they  had  leisure  to  eat 
their  supper,  which,  as  before,  con- 
sisted of  raw  buffalo-liver ;  after 
discussing  which,  Killbuck  pronounced 


himself  "  a  *beap'  better,"  and  ready 
for  "  huggin." 

In  the  short  interval  of  almost  per- 
fect darkness  which  preceded  the 
moonlight,  and  taking  advantage  of 
one  of  the  frequent  squalls  of  wind 
which  howl  down  tho  narrow  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  these  two  deter- 
mined men,  with  footsteps  ncHseless 
as  the  panther's,  crawled  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  plateau  of  some  hundred 
yards'  square,  where  the  five  Indians 
in  charge  of  the  animals  were  seated 
round  the  fire,  perfectly  onconsdons 
of  the  vicinity  of  danger.  Several 
clumps  of  cedar  bushes  dotted  the 
small  prairie,  and  amongst  these  the 
well- hobbled  mules  and  horses  were 
feeding.  These  animals,  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  whites,  would  not 
notice  the  two  hunters  as  they  crept 
from  clump  to  clump  nearer  to  tho  fire, 
and  also  served,  even  if  the  Indians 
should  be  on  the  watch,  to  conceal 
their  movements  from  them. 

This  the  two  men  at  once  perceived ; 
but  old  Killbuck  knew  that  if  he 
passed  within  sight  or  smell  of  his 
mule,  he  would  be  received  with  a 
hinny  of  recognition,  which  would  at 
once  alarm  tho  enemy.  He  therefore 
first  ascertained  where  his  own  animal 
was  feeding,  which  luckily  was  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  prairie,  and  would 
not  interfere  with  his  proceedings. 

Thi*cading  their  way  amongst  the 
feeding  mules,  they  approadied  a 
clump  of  bushes  about  forty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  the  nnconscious 
savages  were  seated  smoking  round 
tho  fire ;  and  here  they  awaited, 
scarcely  drawing  breath  the  while, 
the  moment  when  the  moon  rose 
above  the  mountain  into  the  dear 
cold  sky,  and  gave  them  light  suffi- 
cient to  make  sure  their  work  of 
bloody  retribution.  Not  a  polsatioa 
in  the  hearts  of  these  stem  determined 
men  beat  higher  than  its  wont ;  not 
the  tremour  of  a  nerve  disturbed  thehr 
frame.  With  lips  compressed,  th^ 
stood  with  ready  rlQes,  the  plstds 
loosened  in  their  belts,  and  scalp* 
knives  handy  to  thehr  gripe.'  The 
lund  glow  of  the  coming  moon 
already  shot  into  the  sky  above  the 
ridge,  which  stood  out  in  bolder  relief 
against  the  light;  and  the  Inmlnaiy 
herself  was  just  peering  over  the 
mountain,  illuminating  its  pine-dad 
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BDminit,  and  thronrng  its  beams  on  toUal  cIo»cquBrtera;LaBontiJtlirow- 

an    opposite    p^^k.    when    Killbnck  lag  big  empty  one  at  the  head  of  an 

toachcd  hU   companion's    oi'm,  and  Indian  who  was  pulling  his  second 

whispered,  "  Wail  for  the  full  light,  arrow  to  its  head  at  a  yard  dislance, 

boy."  and  drawing  his  knife  at  the  Bame 

At  this  moment,  hon'cver,  uDseen  moment,  made  at  him. 

by  the  trapper,  the  old  and  grizzled  But  the  Indian  broke  and  ran,  fol- 

mule  had  gradually  approached,  as  lowedby  liislivingcompanion;  andas 

U  fed  along  the  phiteau  ;  and,  when  soon  as  Killbuck  could  ram  home  an- 

within  a  fcir  paces  of  their  retreat,  a  other  ball,  he  sent  a  shot  flying  after 

gleam  of  moonshine  revealed  to  the  them  as  they  scrambled  np  the  moun- 

animal  the  erect  forms  of  the  two  tain  side,  leaving  iu  their  fright  and 

whites.     Saddeidy    she    iiiood    still  hurry  their  bows  and  shields  on  the 

and  pricked  her  cars,  and  stretching  ground. 

out  her  neck  and  nose,  amifted  the  TheBghtwasover.and thetwotrap- 

air.    Well  she  knew  her  old  master.  pers  confronted  each  other :  "We've 

Killbuck,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  giren 'em  h — !"  laughed  Killbuck. 

Indians,  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  "TfeW,  wehave,"  answered  the  other, 

signal  of  attack  lo  his  comrade,  when  pulling  an  arrow  out  of  his  arm. — 

the  shrill  hinny  of  his  mnie  reverbe-  "  Wngh  I" 

rated  through  the  gorge.    The  nest  "  We'HIift  the  hair,  any  how,"  con- 

iastant  the  Indians  were  jumping  to  tmDedtbefij'St,"aforcihegcalp'3C0ld." 

theirfeetandseizing  thcirarms,  when,  Taking  his  whetstone  from  the  little 

with  aloud  shout,  Killbuck,  cr}' in  g,  sheath  on  his  knife-belt,  the  trapper 

*' At'emboy;  give  the  niggurs  h— !"  proceeded  to  "  edge  "  his  knife,  and 

rushed  from  his  concealment,  and  with  then  stepping  to  the  first  prostrate 

La  Boutj  by  his  side,  yelling  a  fierce  body,  he  tnmed  it  over  to  examine  if 

war-whoop,  spmug  upon  the  startled  any  symptom  of  vitality  remained. 

savages.  "  Thrown  cold,"  he  exclaimed,  as  ho 

Fanic-struck  with  the  suddenness  dropped  the  lifeless  arm  he  had  lifted, 

of    the  attack,  the  Indians  scarcely  "  I  sifted  him  about  the  long  ribs, 

knew  where  to  run,  and  for  a  moment  but  the  light  was  bad,  and  I  could'nt 

stood  huddled  together   like  sheep,  get  a 'bead'  'ofl^hand,' any  how." 

Sown  dropped  Killbnck  ou  his  knee.  Soiling  with  his  lefl    hand    the 

and  stretching  out  his  wij/mg  stick,  long  and  braided  lock  on  the  centre 

planted    it    on    the  ground    to    the  of  the  Indian's  head,  he  passed  tlie 

extreme    length    of   his    arm.      As  point  edge  of  his  keen  butcher-knife 

methodically  and  as  coolly  as  if  about  round  the  parting,  turning  it  at  the 

to  aim  at  a  deer,  he  r.iised  his  rifle  to  same  time  under  the  skin  to  separate 

this  rest  and  pulled  the  trigger.    At  the  scalp  from  the  skull  \  then,  with 

the  report  an  Indian  fell  forward  on  a  qnick  and  sndden  jerk  of  his  hand, 

hia  face,  at  the  same  moment  that  La  ho  removed  it  entirely  from  the  head, 

Bont^  with  eqn&l  certainty  of  aim  and  and  giving  the  reeking  trophy  a  wring 

like  effect,  discharged  lils  own  rifle.  upon  the  grass  to  free  it  from  the 

The  three  enrviving  Indiana,  seeing  blood,  he  coolly  hitched  It  nnder  Ids 

that  their  assailants  were  but  two,  and  belt,  and  proceeded  to  the  next ;  but 

knowing  that  their  guns  were  empty,  seeing  Ln  Bontii  operating  npon  this, 

came  on  with  ioud  yells.     With  the  he  sought  the  third,  who  lay  some 

left  hand  grasping  a  bunch  of  arrows,  little  dislance  from  the  others.     This 

and  holding  the  bow  already  bent  and  one  was  still  alive,  a  piatol-b*ll  hav- 

aiTOw  fixed,  they  steadily  advanced,  ing  pBBsed  through  his  body,  without 

bending  low  to  Ihc  ground  to  get  touching  a  vital  spot, 

their  ottjects  between  them  and  the  "  Gnt-shotisihlsniggnr," exclaimed 

light,  and  thus  render  their  aim  more  thetrappevi-'tbempistolsneverthrowa 

certain.    The  trnppers,  however,  did  'em  in  their  tracks ;"  and  tbrustinghia 

■ot  care  to  WMt  for  them.     Drawing  knife,  for  mercy's  sake,  into  the  txraom 

their  pistols,  they  charged  at  once;  of  the  Indian,  he  likewise  tore  the 

and  alihoogh  the  bows  twanged,  and  scalp-lock  from  hia  head,  and  placed 

the  three'  arrows  sirnck  their  mark,  it  with  the  other, 

on  they  rosbcd,  discharglog  their  pis-  La  Bont^  had  received  two  trivial 
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wounds,  and  Killbnck  till  now  hod 
been  walking  about  with  an  arrow 
sticking  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his 
thigh,  the  point  being  perceptible  near 
the  surface  of  the  other  side.  To  free 
his  leg  from  the  painful  encumbrance, 
he  thrust  the  weapon  completely 
through,  and  then,  cutting  oft*  the 
arrow-head  below  the  barb,  he  drew 
it  out,  the  blood  flowing  freely  from 
the  wound.  A  tourniquet  of  buckskin 
soon  stopped  this,  and,  heedless  of  the 
pain,  the  hardy  mountaineer  sought 
for  his  old  mule,  and  quickly  brought 
it  to  the  Are  (which  La  Bontd  had 
rekindled,)  lavishing  many  a  caress, 
and  most  comical  terms  of  endearment, 
npon  the  faithful  compjinion  of  his 
wanderings.  They  found  all  the  ani- 
mals safe  and  well,  and  after  eating 
heartily  of  some  venison  which  the 
Indians  had  been  cooking  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  attack,  made  instant  pre- 
parations to  quit  the  scene  of  their 
exploit,  not  wishing  to  tnist  to  the 
chance  of  the  Rapahos  being  too 
frightened  to  again  molest  them. 

Having  no  saddles,  they  secured  buf- 
falo robes  on  the  backs  of  two  mules — 
Killbnck,  of  course,  riding  his  own — 
and  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  on  their 
way.  They  followed  the  course  of  the 
Indians  up  the  stream,  and  found  that 
it  kept  the  caiions  and  gorgea  of  the 
mountains  where  the  roatl  was  better  ; 
but  it  was  with  no  little  difficultv  that 
they  made  their  way,  the  ground  being 
much  broken  and  covered  with  rocks. 
Killbuck's  wound  becfime  very  pain- 
ful, and  his  leg  stilfencd  and  swelled 
distressingly,  but  he  still  pushed  on  all 
night,  and,  at  daybreak,  recognising 
their  position,  he  left  the  Indian  trail, 
and  followed  a  little  creek  which  rose 
in  a  mountain  chain  of  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  above  which,  and  to  the 
south,  Tike's  Peak  towered  high  into 
the  clouds.  With  gi'eat  difliculty  they 
crossed  this  ridge,  and  ascending  and 
descending  several  smaller  ones  which 
gradually  smoothed  away  as  they  met 
the  valley,  about  three  hours  after 
sunrise  they  found  themselves  in  the 
south-east  (•(►mer  of  the  Bayou  Salade. 
'J'he  IJayou  Salade,  or  Salt  Valley, 
is  the  most  southern  of  three  very  ex- 
tensive valleys,  forming  a  series  of 
table-lands  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
main  chain  of  the  liocky  Mountains, 
known  to  the  trappei's  by  the  name  of 
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the  ^^  Parks.'*  The  numerous  streams 
by  which  they  are  watered  abound  in 
the  valuable  fur-bearing  beaver,  whilst 
eveiy  species  of  game  common  to  the 
west  is  found  here  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Bayou  Salade  especially, 
owing  to  the  salitrose  nature  of  the 
soil  and  springs,  is  the  favourite  resort 
of  all  the  larger  ammals  common  to 
the  mountains  ;  and,  in  the  sheltered 
prairies  of  the  Bayou,  the  buffalo,  for- 
saking the  barren  and  inclement  re- 
gions of  the  exposed  plains,  frequent 
these  upland  valleys  in  the  winter 
months ;  and  feeduig  upon  the  rich  and 
nutritious  buffalo  grass  which,  on  the 
bare  prairies,  at  that  season,  is  either 
dry  and  rotten  or  entirely  exhausted, 
not  only  are  enabled  to  sustain  Iffb, 
but  retain  a  great  portion  of  the  "  con- 
dition'* that  the  abundant  fall  and 
summer  pasture  of  the  lowlands  has 
laid  upon  their  bones.  Therefore  is 
this  valley  sought  by  the  Indians  as  a 
wintering  ground ;  and  its  occupancy 
has  been  disputed  by  most  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  and  long  and  bloody 
wars  have  been  waged  to  make  good 
the  claims  set  forth  by  Yuta,  Ra- 
paho,  Sioux,  and  Shians.  However, 
to  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  said  now 
to  belong,  since  their  "  big  village " 
has  wintered  there  for  many  successive 
years ;  whilst  the  Rapahos  seldom 
visit  it  unless  on  war  expeditions 
against  the  Yutas. 

Judging,  from  the  direction  the  Ra- 
pahos were  taking,  that  the  friendly 
tribe  of  Yutas  were  there  already,  the 
trappers  had  resolved  to  join  them  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  theitefore,  with- 
out resting,  pushed  on  through  the 
uplands,  and,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day,  had  the  satisfaction  of  des- 
crying the  conical  lodges  of  the  village, 
situated  on  a  large  level^  plateau, 
through  which  ran  a  mountain  stream. 
A  numerous  band  of  mules  and  horses 
was  scattered  over  the  pasture,  and 
round  them  several  mounted  Indians 
were  keeping  guard.  As  the  trappers 
descended  tbe  bluffs  into  the  plain, 
some  straggling  Indians  caught  sight 
of  them ;  and  instantly  one  of  them, 
lassoing  a  horse  from  the  herd,  mount- 
ed it,  barebacked,  and  flew  like  wind 
to  the  village  to  spread  the  news. 
Soon  the  lodges  disgorged  their  in- 
mates ;  flrst  the  women  and  children 
rushed  to  that  side  where  the  strangers 
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were  approaching ;  then  the  yonnger 
Indians,  hardly  able  to  restrain  their 
curiosity,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
some  galloped  forth  to  meet  them. 
The  old  chiefs,  enveloped  in  buffalo 
robes,  (soft  and  delicately  dressed  as 
the  Yntes  alone  know  how,)  and  with 
tomahawk  held  in  one  hand  and  rest- 
ing in  hollow  of  the  other  arm,  sallied 
last  of  all  from  their  lodges,  and, 
flqnatting  in  a  row  on  a  sunny  bank 
outside  the  village,  awaited,  with  dig- 
nified composure,  the  arrival  of  the 
whites.  Edllbuck  was  well  known  to 
most  of  them,  having  trapped  in  their 
country  and  traded  with  them  years 
before  at  Roubidean's  fort  at  the  head 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  After 
shaking  hands  with  all  who  presented 
themselves,  he  at  once  gave  them  to 
understand  that  their  enemies,  the 
Rapahos,  were  at  hand,  with  a  hun- 
dred warriors  at  least,  elated  by  the 
coup  they  had  just  struck  the  whites, 
bringing,  moreover,  four  white  scalps 
to  incite  them  to  brave  deeds. 

At  this  news  the  whole  village  was 
speedily  in  commotion  :  the  war-shout 
was  taken  up  from  lodge  to  lodge ;  the 
squaws  began  to  lament  and  tear  their 
hair ;  the  warriors  to  paint  and  arm 
themselves.  The  elder  chiefs  imme- 
diately met  in  council,  and,  over  the 
medicine-pipe,  debated  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue, — whether  to  wait 
the  attack,  or  sallv  out  and  meet  the 
enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  the  braves 
were  collected  together  by  the  chiefs 
of  their  respective  bands,  and  scouts, 
mounted  on  the  fastest  lioi-ses,  des- 
patched in  ever}'  direction  to  procure 
intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  whites,  after  watering 
their  mules  and  picketing  them  in 
some  good  grass  near  the  village, 
drew  near  tlie  council  fire,  without, 
however,  joining  in  the  "  talk,"  until 
they  were  invited  to  take  their  seats 
by  the  eldest  chief.  Then  Killbuck 
was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  judged 
the  Rapahos  to  be  approaching, 
which  he  delivered  in  their  own 
language,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.  In  a  short  time  the 
council  broke  up,  and,  without  noise 
or  confusion,  a  band  of  one  hundred 
chosen  warriors  left  the  village,  im- 
mediately after  one  of  the  scouts  bad 
galloped  in  and  communicated  some 
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intelligence  to  the  chiefe.  KiOback 
and  La  Bontd  volunteered  to  aceom- 
pany  the  war-party,  weak  and  ex- 
hausted as  they  were;  but  this  was 
negatived  by  the  chiefe,  who  left  their 
white  brothers  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  who  tended  their  wounds,  now 
stiff  and  painful ;  and  spreading  their 
bufialo  robes  in  a  warm  and  roomj 
lodge,  left  them  to  the  repose  they  bo 
much  needed. 

The  next  morning,  Killbnck's  le^^ 
was  greatly  inflamed,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  lodge ;  but  he  made 
his  companion  bring  the  old  mule  to 
the  door,  when  he  gave  her  a  couple 
of  ears  of  Indian  com,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  slender  store  brought  by 
the  Indians  from  the  Navajo  country* 
The  day  passed,  and  with  sundown 
came  no  tidings  of  the  war-party, 
which  caused  no  little  wailing  on  the 
part  of  the  squaws,  but  which  the 
whites  interpreted  as  a  favourable 
augury.  A  little  after  sunrise,  on  the 
second  morning,  the  long  line  d  the 
returning  warriors  was  discerned 
winding  over  the  prairie,  and  a  scout 
having  galloped  in  to  bring  the  news 
of  a  great  victory,  the  whole  village 
was  soon  in  a  ferment  of  paint  and 
drumming.  A  short  distance  from  the 
lodges,  the  warrioi^  halted  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  people.  Old 
men,  children,  and  squaws,  sitting 
astride  their  horses,  sallied  out  to 
escort  the  victorious  party  in  triumph 
to  the  village.  With  loud  shouts  and 
songs,  .and  drums  beating  the  mono- 
tonous Indian  time,  they  advanced 
and  encircled  the  returning  braveSt 
one  of  whom,  with  his  fauce  covered 
with  black  paint,  carried  a  pole  on 
which  dangled  thirteen  scalps,  the 
trophies  of  the  expedition.  As  he 
lifted  these  on  high,  they  were  satnted 
with  deafening  whoops  and  cries  of 
exultation  and  savage  joy.  In  this 
manner  they  entered  the  village,  al- 
most before  the  friends  of  those  fallen 
in  the  fight  had  ascertained  their 
losses.  'Dien  the  shouts  of  delight 
were  converted  into  yells  of  grief;  the 
mothers  and  wives  d  those  brares 
who  had  been  killed,  (and  seven  had 
'^gone  under,")  presently  retnmed 
with  their  faces,  neoks,  and  hands 
blackened,  and  danced  and  howled 
round  the  scalp  pole,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  eentre  of  the  Tillage» 
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in  front  of  the  lodge  of  the  great 
chief. 

Kiilbnck  now  learned  that  a  scont 
havmg  brought  intelligence  that  the 
two  bands  of  Rapahos  were  hastening 
to  form  a  junction,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  that  their  approach  was  dis- 
covered, the  Yutas  had  successfully 
prevented  it ;  and  attacking  one  party, 
had  entirely  defeated  it,  Jdlling  thir- 
teen of  the  Rapaho  braves.  The  other 
party  had  fled  on  seeing  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  and  a  few  of  the  Yuta 
waiTiors  were  now  pursuing  them. 

To  celebrate  so  signal  a  victory 
great  preparations  sounded  their  notes 
through  the  village.  Faints, — ver- 
milion and  ochres — ^red  and  yellow, — 
were  in  great  request;  whilst  the 
scrapings  of  charred  wood,  mixed 
with  gunpowder,  were  used  as  sub- 
stitute for  black,  the  medicine 
colour. 

The  lodges  of  the  village,  number- 
ing some  two  hundred  or  more,  were 
erected  in  parallel  lines,  and  covered 
a  large  space  of  the  level  prairie  in 
shape  of  a  parallelogram .  In  the  centre, 
however,  the  space  which  half  a  dozen 
lodges  in  length  would  have  taken  up 
was  left  unoccupied,  save  by  one 
large  one,  of  red-painted  buffalo  skins, 
tatooed  with  the  mystic  totems  of  the 
"medicine"  peculiar  to  the  nation. 
In  front  of  this  stood  the  grim  scalp- 
pole,  like  a  decayed  tree  trunk,  its 
bloody  fruit  tossing  In  the  wind  ;  and 
on  another,  at  a  few  feet  distance,  was 
hung  the  "  bag"  with  its  mysterious 
contents.  Before  each  lodge  a  tripod 
of  spcai*s  supported  the  arms  and 
shields  of  the  Yuta  chivalry,  and  on 
many  of  them,  smoke-dried  scalps 
rattled  in  the  wind,  former  trophies 
of  the  dusky  knights  who  were  arming 
themselves  within.  Heraldic  devices 
were  not  wanting, — not,  however, 
gi-aved  upon  the  shield,  but  hanging 
from  the  spear-head,  the  actu^ 
"totem"  of  the  wanior  it  distin- 
guished. The  rattlesnake,  the  otter, 
the  carcagicn,  the  mountain  badger, 
the  war-eagle,  the  kon-qua-kish,  the 
porcupine,  the  fox,  &c.,  dangled  their 
well-stuffed  skins,  and  displayed  the 
guardian  "  medicine"  of  the  warrior 
it  pertained  to,  and  represented  the 
mental  and  corporeal  qualities  which 
were  supposed  to  characterise  the 
i)rave  to  whom  it  beloBged. 


From  the  centre  lodge,  two  or  three 
"  medicine  men,"  fantastically  attired 
in  the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears,  and 
bearing  long  peeled  wands  of  cherry 
in  their  hands,  occasionally  emerged 
to  tend  a  very  small  fire  which  they 
had  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  open 
space;  and,  when  a  thin  column ^of 
smoke  rose  from  it,  one  of  them 
transferred  the  scalp- pole,  planting  it 
obliquely  across  the  tire.  Squaws  in 
robes  of  whit^y  dressed  buckskins, 
garnished  with  beads  and  porcupines' 
quills,  and  their  faces  painted  bright 
red  and  black,  then  appeared.  These 
ranged  themselves  round  the  outside 
of  the  square,  the  boys  and  chUdren  of 
all  ages,  mounted  on  bare-backed 
horses,  galloping  and  screaming 
round  and  round,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  excitement  and  curiosity. 

Presently  Uie  braves  and  warriors 
made  their  appearance,  and  squatted 
round  the  fire  in  two  ch'des,  those  who 
had  been  engaged  on  the  expedition 
being  in  the  first  or  smaller  one.  One 
medicine  man  sat  under  the  scalp -pole, 
having  a  drum  between  his  knees, 
which  he  tapped  at  intervals  with  bis 
hand,  eliciting  from  the  instrument  a 
hollow  monotonous  sound.  A  bevy 
of  women,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  then 
advanced  from  the  four  sides  of  the 
squai*e,  and  some  shaking  a  rattle- 
drum  in  time  with  their  steps,  com- 
menced a  jumping  jerking  dance,  now 
lifting  one  foot  fi*om  the  gi-ound,  and 
now  rising  with  both,  accompanying 
the  dance  with  a  low  chant,  which 
swelled  from  a  low  whisper  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  voices — now- 
dying  away,  and  again  bursting  into 
vocil'crous  measure.  Thus  they  ad* 
vanced  to  the  centre  and  retreated  to 
their  former  positions ;  when  six 
squaws,  with  their  faces  painted  a 
deadened  black,  made  thefr  appear- 
ance from  the  crowd,  and,  in  a  soft 
and  sweet  measure,  chanted  a  lament 
for  the  braves  the  nation  had  lost  in 
the  late  battle :  but  soon  as  they  drew 
near  the  scalp-pole,  their  melaiicholy 
note  changed  to  the  music  (to  them) 
of  gratified  revenge.  In  a  succession 
of  jumps,  raising  the  feet  altematelT 
but  a  little  distance  from  the  groundt 
they  made  thehr  way,  through  an  in- 
terval left  m  the  circle  of  warriors,  to 
the  glim  pole,  and  encuncling  it,  danced 
in  perfect  silence  round  it  for  a  few 
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moments.  Then  they  burst  forth  with 
an  extemporary  song,  landatoryofthe 
achievements  of  their  victorio  as  braves. 
They  addressed  the  scalps  as  "sisters," 
(to  be  called  a  sqnaw  is  the  greatest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  to  an  Indian,) 
and,  spitting  at  them,  upbraided  them 
with  their  rashness  in  leaving  their 
lodges  to  seek  for  Tuta  husbands ; 
^*  that  the  Yuta  warriors  and  young 
men  despised  them,  and  chastised 
them  for  their  forwardness  and  pre- 
sumption, bringing  back  their  scalps 
to  their  own  women." 

After  sufficiently  proving  that  they 
had  any  thing  but  lost  the  use  of  their 
tongues,  but  possessed  as  fair  a  length 
of  that  formidable  weapon  as  any  of 
their  sex,  they  withdrew,  and  left  the 
field  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
men :  who,  accompanied  by  taps  of 
the  drum,  and  the  noise  of  many 
rattles,  broke  out  into  a  war-song,  in 
which  the  valour  of  themselves  was 
not  hidden  in  a  bushel,  nor  modestly 
refused  the  light  of  day.  After  this 
came  the  more  interesting  ceremony 
of  a  warrior  "  counting  his  coups." 

A  young  brave,  with  his  face  painted 
black,  mounted  on  a  white  horse 
mysteriously  marked  with  red  clay, 
and  naked  to  the  breech  clout,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  long  taper  lance,  rode 
into  the  circle,  and  paced  slowly 
round  it ;  then,  flourishing  his  spear  on 
high,  he  darted  to  the  scalp-pole, 
round  which  the  warriors  were  now 
sitting  in  a  semicircle ;  and  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  furious  gesticulations, 
related  his  exploits,  the  drums  tapping 
at  the  conclusion  of  each.  On  his 
spear  hung  seven  scalps,  and  holding 
it  vertically  above  his  head,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  top  one,  he  narrated 
the  feats  in  which  he  had  raised  the 
trophy  hair.  When  he  had  ran 
through  these,  the  drums  tapped 
loudly,  and  several  of  the  old  chiefs 
shook  their  rattles,  in  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  his  achievements. 
The  brave,  swelling  with  pride,  then 
pointed  to  the  fresh  and  bloody  scalps 
hanging  on  the  pole.  Two  of  these 
had  been  torn  from  the  heads  of  Ra- 
pahos  struck  by  his  own  hand,  and 
this  feat,  the  exploit  of  the  day,  had 
entitled  him  to  the  honour  of  counting 
his  coups.  Then,  sticking  his  spear 
into  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the 
pole,  he  struck  his  hand  twice  on  his 
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brawny  and  naked  chest,  turned  short 
round,  and,  swift  as  the  antelope^ 
galloped  into  the  plain:  as  if  over- 
come by  the  shock  his  modesty  had 
received  in  being  obliged  to  recount 
his  own  high-sounding  deeds. 

''  Wagh!"  exclaimed  old  Killbnck, 
as  ho  left  the  circle,  and  pointed  his 
pipe -stem  towards  the  fast -fading 
figure  of  the  brave,  "  that  Injun*s 
heart's  about  as  big  as  ever  it  will  be, 
Vm  thinking." 

With  the  Yutes,  EiUbuck  and  La 
Bontd  remuned  during  the  winter; 
and  when  the  spring  snn  had  opened 
the  ice-bound  creelu,  and  melted  the 
snow  on  the  mountains ;  and  its  genial 
warmth  had  expanded  the  earth  and 
permitted  the  roots  of  the  grass  to 
"live"  once  more,  and  throw  ont 
green  and  tender  shoots,  the  two 
trappars  bade  adieu  to  the  hospitaUe 
Indians,  who  were  breaking  up  thdr 
village  in  order  to  start  for  Sie  valleys 
of  the  Del  Norte.  As  they  followed* 
the  trail  from  the  bayon,  at  sundown, 
just  as  they  were  thinking  of  camping, 
they  observed  ahead  of  them  a  soli- 
tary horseman  riding  along,  followed 
by  three  mules.  His  liunting-fh)Gk 
of  firinged  buckskin,  and  rifle  resting 
across  the  horn  of  bis  saddle,  at  once 
proclaimed  him  white ;  but  as  he  saw 
the  mountaineers  winding  throngfa 
the  cafion,  driving  before  them  half  a 
dozen  horses,  he  judged  they  might 
possibly  be  Indians  and  enemies,  the 
more  so  as  their  dress  was  not  the 
usual  costume  of  the  whites.  The 
trappers,  therefore,  saw  the  stranger 
raise  the  rifle  in  the  hollow  of  his 
arm,  and,  gathering  up  his  horse,  ride 
steadily  to  meet  them,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  they  were  but  two ;  and  two 
to  one  in  mountain  calculation  are 
scarcely  considered  odds,  if  red  ddn 
to  white. 

However,  on  nearing  them,  the 
stranger  discovered  his  mistake ;  and, 
throwing  his  rifle  across  the  saddle 
once  more,  reined  in  his  horse  and 
waited  their  approach ;  for  the  spot 
where  he  then  stood  ptesentad  an 
excellent  camping-gronnd,  witii  aban- 
dance  of  diy  wood  and  oonveniOBft 
water. 

**  Where  firom,  stranger?" 

«' The  divide,  and  to  the  bayw  Ar 
meat ;  and  yon  are  firom  there,  I  aeo. 
Any  boffido  come  in  jel?*' 
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"  Heap,  andseal-fat  at  that.  Wkat's 
the  siffn  out  on  the  plains  ?" 

"  War- party  of  Rapahos  passed 
Squirrel  at  sundown  yesterday,  and 
nearly  raised  my  animals.  Sijrn,  too, 
of  more  on  left  fork  of  Boiling 
Spring.  No  buffalo  between  this  and 
JSijou.    Do  you  feel  like  camping?" 

*"  WeU^  we  do.  But  whar'a  your 
com])anyeros  ?" 

"  I'm  alone." 

*'  Alone  I  Wagh  !  how  do  you  get 
your  animals  along  ?" 

"  I  go  ahead,  and  they  follow  the 
horse." 

"Well,  that  beats  all!  That's  a 
smart-looking  hos  now ;  and  runs 
some,  I'm  thinking." 

*'  Well,  it  does." 

"  Whar's  them  mules  from  ?  They 
look  like  Califomy." 

"Mexican  country  —  away*  down 
south." 

"  II—  I  Whar's  yourself  from  ?" 

"  There  away,  too." 

"  What's  beaver  worth  in  Taos  V" 

"  Dollai-." 

"In  Saint  Louiy?" 

"  Same." 

"  H—  I    Any  call  for  buckskin  ?" 

"  A  heap  !  The  soldiers  in  Santa 
Fc  are  half  froze  for  leather;  and 
mocassins  fetch  two  dollars,  easy." 

"  Wagh !  How's  trade  on  Arkansa. 
and  what's  doin  to  the  Fort  ?" 

"  Shians  at  Big  Timber,  and  Bent's 
people  trading  smart.  On  North 
Fork,  Jim  Waters  got  a  hundred  pack 
right  olf,  and  Sioux  making  more." 

"  Whar's  Bill  Williams  V" 

"Gone  under  they  say:  the  Dig- 
gers took  his  hair." 

"  How's  powder  goin?" 

"  Two  dollars  a  pint." 

"BaccaV" 

"  A  plew  a  plug." 

"  CJot  any  about  youV" 

"  Have  so." 

"  Give  ns  a  chaw ;  and  now  let's 
camp." 

Whilst  impacking  their  own  ani- 
mals, the  two  trappers  could  not 
refrain  from  glancing,  every  now  and 
then,  with  no  little  astonishment,  at 
the  solitary  stranger  they  had  so  un- 
expectedly encountered.  If  truth  be 
told,  his  appearance  not  a  little  per- 
plexed them.  His  hunting  frock  of 
buckskin,  shining  with  grease,  and 
fringed  pantaloons,  over  which  the 


well-greased  butcher-knife  had  evi- 
dently been  often  wiped  after  catting 
his  food,  or  butchering  the  carcass  of 
deer  and  buffalo,  were  of  genuine 
mountain  make.  His  face,  clean 
shaved,  exhibited  in  its  well-tanned 
and  weather-beaten  complexion,  the 
effects  of  such  natural  cosmetics  as 
sun  and  wind ;  and  nnder  the  moun- 
tain hat  of  felt  which  covered  his 
head,  long  uncut  hair  hnng  in  Indian 
fashion  on  his  shoulders.  All  this 
would  have  passed  muster,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  most  extraordinary 
equipment  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle  ; 
which,  when  it  had  attracted  the  eyes 
of  the  mountaineers,  eUcited  no  little 
astonishment,  not  to  say  derision. 
But,  perhaps,  nothing  excited  their 
admiration  so  much  as  the  |^erfect 
docility  of  the  stranger's  animals; 
which,  almost  like  dogs,  obeyed  his 
voice  .and  call ;  and  idbeit  that  one, 
in  a  small  sharp  head  and  pointed 
ears,  expanded  nostrils,  and  eye 
twinkling  and  malicious,  exhibited 
the  personification  of  a  "  lurking 
devil,"  yet  they  could  not  but  admire 
the  perfect  ease  which  this  one  even, 
in  common  with  the  rest,  permitted 
herself  to  be  handled. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse,  and 
unliitching  from  the  horn  of  his  saddle 
the  coil  of  skin  rox)e,  one  end  of 
which  was  secured  round  the  neck  of 
the  horse,  he  proceeded  to  unsaddle ; 
and  whilst  so  engaged,  the  three 
mules,  two  of  which  were  packed,  one 
with  the  unbutchered  carcass  of  a 
deer,  the  other  with  a  pack  of  skins, 
&c.,  followed  leisurely  mto  the  space 
chosen  for  the  camp,  and,  cropping 
the  grass  at  their  case,  waited  until  a 
whistle  called  them  to  be  unpacked. 

The  horse  was  a  strong  square-built 
bay;  and,  although  the  severities  of 
a  prolonged  winter,  with  scanty  pas- 
ture and  long  and  trying  travel,  had 
robbed  his  bones  of  fat  and  flesh, 
tacked  up  his  flank,  and  '*  ewed"  his 
neck;  still  his  clean  and  well-set 
legs,  oblique  shoulder,  and  withers 
fine  as  a  deer's,  in  spite  of  his  gaunt 
half-starved  appearance,  bene  amplo 
testimony  as  to  what  he  had  been ; 
while  his  clear  cheerful  eye,  and  the 
hearty  appetite  with  whi(m  he  Ml  to 
work  on  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
bottom,  proved  that  he  had  some- 
thing in  him  iitill,  and  was  game  %» 
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ever.  His  tail,  ate  by  the  mules  in 
'days  of  strait,  attracted  the  obser- 
vant mountaineers. 

'*  Hard  doins  when  it  come  to  that,^^ 
remarked  La  Bont^. 

Between  the  horse  and  two  of  the 
moles  a  mutual  and  great  affection 
appeared  to  subsist,  which  was  no 
more  than  natural,  when  their  master 
observed  to  his  companions  that  they 
bad  travelled  together  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles. 

One  of  these  mules  was  a  short, 
thick-set,  stumpy  animal,  with  an 
enormous  head  surmounted  by  pro- 
portionable ears,  and  a  pair  of  un- 
usually large  eyes,  beaming  the  most 
perfect  good  temper  and  docilitv 
(most  uncommon  qualities  in  a  mule.; 
Her  neck  was  thick,  and  rendered 
more  so  in  appearance  by  reason  of 
her  mane  not  being  reached,  (or  in 
English,  hogged,)  which  privilege 
she  alone  enjoyed  of  the  trio ;  and 
her  short,  strong  legs,  ending  in  small, 
round,  cat-like  hoofe,  were  feathered 
with  profusion  of  dark  brown  haur. 

As  she  stood  stock-still,  while  the 
stranger  removed  the  awkwardly 
pack^  deer  from  her  back,  she 
flapped  backward  and  forward  her 
huge  ears,  occasionally  turning  her 
head,  and  laying  her  cold  nose  against 
her  master's  cheek.  Wlien  the  pack 
was  removed,  he  advanced  to  her 
head,  and,  resting  it  on  his  shoulder, 
inibbed  her  broad  and  giizzled  cheeks 
with  both  his  hands  for  several  minutes, 
the  old  mule  laying  her  ears,  like  a 
rabbit,  back  upon  her  neck,  and  with 
half-closed  eyes  enjoyed  mightily  the 
manipulation.  Then,  giving  her  a 
smack  upon  the  haunch,  and  a 
*'hep-a"  well-known  to  mule  kind, 
the  old  favourite  threw  up  her  heels 
and  cantered  off  to  the  horse,  who 
was  busily  cropping  the  buffalo  grass 
on  the  bluff  above  the  stream. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the 
one  just  described  and  the  next  which 
came  up  to  be  divested  of  her  pack. 
She,  a  tall  beautifully  shaped  Mexican 
mule,  of  a  light  mouse  colour,  with  a 
head  like  a  deer's,  and  long  springy 
legs,  trotted  up  obedient  to  the  c^dl, 
but  with  ears  bent  back  and  curled  up 
nose,  and  tail  compressed  between  her 


legs.  As  her  pack  was  being  remoYed, 
she  groaned  and  whined  like  a  dog,  afi 
a  thong  or  loosened  strap  tonch^  her 
ticklish  body,  liftmg  her  hind-qaarters 
in  a  succession  of  jumps  or  prepara- 
tory kicks,  and  looking  wicked  as  a 
panther.  When  nothing  but  the  fore 
pack-saddle  remained,  she  had  worked 
herself  into  the  last  stage ;  and  as  the 
stranger  cast  loose  the  girth  of  bndffalo 
hide,  and  was  about  to  lift  the  saddle 
and  draw  the  cmpper  from  the  tail, 
she  drew  her  hind  legs  under  her, 
more  tightly  compressed  her  tail,  and 
almost  shrieked  widi  rage. 

*^  Stand  clear,*'  he  roared,  (knowing 
what  was  coming,)  and  raised  tlie 
saddle,  when  out  went  her  hind  legs, 
up  went  the  pack  into  the  air,  and, 
with  it  dangling  at  her  heels,  away  she 
tore,  kickii^  the  offending  saddle  as 
she  ran.  Her  master,  however,  took 
tills  as  matter  of  course,  followed  her 
and  brought  back  the  saddle,  whidi 
he  piled  on  the  others  to  windward  of 
the  fire  one  of  the  trappers  was  kind- 
ling. Fire-making  is  a  simple  process 
with  the  mountaineers.  Their  bullet- 
pouches  always  contain  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  sundry  pieces  of  ^^punk"* 
or  tinder;  and  pulling  a  handful  of 
dry  grass,  which  they  screw  into  a 
nest,  they  place  the  Ughted  punk  In 
this,  and,  closing  the  grass  over  it, 
wave  it  in  the  air,  when  it  soon 
ignites,  and  readily  kindles  the  dry 
sticks  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
fire. 

The  tit-bits  of  the  deer  the  stranger 
had  brought  in  were  soon  roasting 
over  the  fire ;  whilst,  as  soon  as  the 
burning  logs  had  deposited  a  suffi- 
ciency of  ashes,  a  hole  was  raked  in 
them,  and  the  head  of  the  deer,  skin, 
hair,  and  all,  placed  in  this  primitiye 
oven,  and  carefully  covered  with  the 
hot  ashes. 

A  ''  heap''  of  '^  fat  meat"  in  per- 
spective, our  mountaineers  eigoyed 
their  ante-prandial  pipes,  recoonpng 
the  news  of  the  respective  regions 
whence  they  came ;  and  so  well  did 
they  like  each  other's  con^Mmy,  so 
sweet  the  ^^  honey-dew"  tobaoio  of 
which  the  strange  hunter  had  good 
store,  so  plentifol  the  game  about  the 
creek,  and  so  abondant  the  pasture 
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for  their  winter-starvod  animals,  that 
before  the  carcass  of  the  "  two-j'car" 
buck  had  been  more  than  four-fifths 
consumed;  and,  although  rib  after  rib 
had  been  picked  and  chucked  over 
their  shouUlers  to  the  wolves,  and  one 
fore  leg  and  the  "  bit"  of  all,  tlie  head, 
still  cooked  before  them,  the  three  had 
come  to  the  resolution  to  join  company 
and  hunt  in  their  present  locality  for 
a  few  days  at  least, — the  owner  of  the 
"  two-shoot "  gun  volunteering  to  fill 
their  horns  with  powder,  and  find 
tobacco  for  their  pipes. 

Here,  on  plenty  of  meat,  of  venison, 
bear,  and  antelope,  they  merrily  luxu- 
riated ;  returning  after  their  daily  hunts 
to  the  brightly  burning  camp-fire, 
where  one  always  remained  to  guard 
the  animals,  and  unloading  their  packs 
of  meat, — all  choicest  portions,  ate  late 
into  the  night,  and,  smoking,  wiled 
away  the  time  in  narrating  scenes  in 
their  hard-spent  lives,  and  fighting 
their  battles  o'er  again. 

The  younger  of  the  trappers,  he 
who  has  figured  under  the  name  of  La 
Bontd,  in  scraps  and  patches  from  his 
history,  had  excited  no  little  curiosity 
in  the  stranger's  mind  to  learn  the  ups 
and  downs  of  his  career  ;  and  one 
niglit,  when  they  assembled  earlier 
than  usual  at  the  fire,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  modest  trapper  to  "  unpack"  some 
passages  in  his  wild  adventurous  life. 

"  Maybe,"  commenced  the  moun- 
taineer, "  you  both  remember  when 
old  Ashley  went  out  with  the  biggest 
land  of  band  to  trap  the  Columbia, 
and  head-waters  of  Missoura  and 
Yellow  Stone.  Well,  that  was  the 
time  this  niggur  first  felt  like  taking 
to  the  mountains." 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1825;  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well,  to  render  LaBontc's  moun- 
tain language  intelligible,  to  translat^i 
it  at  once  to  tolerable  English,  and 
tell  in  the  third  person,  but  from  his 
lips,  the  scrapes  which  him  befell  in  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  Far  West,  and  the  causes  which 
impelled  him  to  quit  the  comfort  and 
civilisation  of  his  home,  and  seek  the 
perilous  but  engaging  life  of  a  trapper 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

La  Bon  te  was  raised  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  not  far  from  Memphis,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  huge  and  snag- 
filled  river.    His  father  was  a  Saint 
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Louis  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee.  When  a  boy,  our 
trapper  was  ''  some,"  he  said,  with  the 
rifle,  and  always  had  a  hankering  for 
the  west ;  particulaiiy  when,  on  ac- 
companying his  father  to  Saint  Louis 
every  spring,  he  saw  the  different 
bands  of  traders  and  hnnters  start 
upon  their  annual  expeditions  to  the 
mountains ;  and  envied  the  indepen- 
dent, insouciant  trappers,  as,  in  alt  the 
glory  of  beads  and  backskin,  they 
shouldered  their  rifles  at  Jako  Haw- 
kin's  door,  (the  rifle-maker  of  St 
Louis,)  and  bade  adiea  to  the  cares 
and  trammels  of  civilised  life. 

However,  like  a  thoughtless  beaver- 
kitten,  he  put  his  foot  into  a  trap  one 
fine  day,  set  by  Mary  Brand,  a  neigh- 
bour's daughter,  and  esteemed  ^^some 
puukins,"  or  in  other  words  toasted 
as  the  beauty  of  Memphis  County, 
by  the  susceptible  Mississippians. 
From  that  moment  he  was  "gone 
beaver;"  "  hefeltqueer,"  ho  said,  "all 
over,  like  a  buffalo  shot  in  the  lights; 
he  had  no  relish  for  mnsh  and  mo- 
lasses; homminy  and  johnny  cakes 
failed  to  excite  his  appetite.  Deer 
and  turkeys  ran  by  him  unscathed ; 
he  didn't  know,  he  said,  whether  his 
rifle  had  hind-sights  or  not.  He  felt 
bad,  that  was  a  fact ;  but  what  ailed 
him  he  didn't  know." 

Mary  Brand— Mary  Brand— Mary 
Brand !  the  old  Dntch  clock  ticked 
it.  Mary  Brand!  his  head  throbbed 
it  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  Mary 
Brand  1  his  rifle-lock  spoke  it  plainly 
when  he  cocked  it  to  raise  a  shaking 
sight  at  a  deer.  Mary  Brand,  Mary 
Brand  1  the  whip-poor-will  sang  it, 
instead  of  her  own  well-known  note ; 
the  bull-frogs  croaked  it  hi  the  swamp, 
and  mosquitos  droned  it  in  hia  car  as 
ho  tossed  about  his  bed  at  night, 
wakeful,  and  striving  to  think  what 
ailed  him. 

Who  could  that  strapping  young 
fellow,  who  passed  the  door  just  now, 
be  going  to  see  ?  Mary  Brand :  Mary 
Brand.  And  who  can  Big  Pete  Her- 
ring be  dressing  that  silver  fox-skin 
so  carefully  for?  For  whom  but  Mary 
Brand  ?  And  who  is  it  that  jokes,  and 
laughs,  and  dances  with  all  the  '  boys' 
but  him;  and  why? 

Who  but  Mary  Brand:  and  be- 
cause the  love-sick  booby  carefully 
avoids  her. 
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To  what  is  the  dilference  of  na- 
tional character  due  ?  Is  it  to  climate? 
la  the  Negro  a  birbarian  by  a  law  of 
Datnre?  Do  hia  fiery  saoshine  and 
his  luxuriimt  soil,  his  magnificent 
forest  shades,  or  his  mighty  riTera, 
hiding  their  heada  in  inaccesaiWe  aoll- 
tndes,  and  ninding  for  thonaanda  of 
miles  throngh  fields  of  the  plantain 
and  the  sugar-cane,  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  inferiority  of  Intellect?  Was 
thebrilliancy  of  the  ancient  Greekonly 
an  emanation  fkim  the  land  of  bright 
skies  and  balmy  airs? — was  it  the  spirit 
of  the  sonodlng  cataracts,  and  the  im- 
pulseofthe  vino-covered  hilla?  Waa 
ihe  northern  tempest  the  creator  of  the 
northern  charac:or?  and  the  perpe- 
tual dash  of  the  ocean  on  the  Scaudi- 
navian  shore,  or  the  roar  of  the  thnn- 
der  and  the  sweep  of  the  whirlwind 
over  the  Tartar  steppe,  the  training 
of  the  trittes  which  burst  in  upon  the 
iron  frontier  of  the  Groat  Empire,  and 
left  it  clay  ? 

The  controversy  has  never  yet  been 
settled.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  aro 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the 
mightier  impression  is  due  to  the  ope- 
ration of  man  on  the  mind  of  man. 
To  our  idea,  "  the  globe,  with  all  that 
it  inherits,"  ia  but  a  vast  school-room, 
with  its  scholars.  The  nations  may 
enter  with  dlCTerent  propensities  and 
capacities,  but  the  pnrpose  of  the  dis- 
cipline is,  to  train  all  in  the  use  of 
their  original  powers,  to  modify  the 
rongher  facalticf>,  to  iuvigorate  the 
weaker;  and  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
moter period  of  Ihe  world  and  its 
completion,  to  educate  a  universal 
mind  for  the  dnties  of  a  universal 
family.  . 

What  education  is  to  the  indivi- 
dual, institutions  are  to  the  nation. 
Why  was  it  that  the  ancient  Koman 
was  the  conqneror,  the  legislator,  the 
man  of  stem  determination,  and  the 
e.^sniple  of  patriot  virtue?  Why  waa 
ho  the  inau  of  an  ambition  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  nothing  narrower  than 
the  supremacy  of  the  globe— the  defter 
of  the  dcaci  t,  the  master  of  the  ocean, 
the  ruler  of  all  the  diadems  of  all 
mankind  ? 

Yet  what  is  the  contrast  in  the  hla-^ 
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tory  of  ilia  successors, — millions  living 
under  the  aame  »ky,  with  the  same 
landscape  of  hill  and  dale  before  them 
— ^?ven  wiih  the  bold  recollections  of 
tlielr  ancestry  to  inspire  them,  and 
with  frames  as  athletic  and  intellects 
as  vivid  as  those  of  the  days  when 
everv  nation  brought  tribnte  to  the 
feet  of  the  Ca-sars?  Why  is  it  that 
the  man  of  Thermopyin'  and  Plataia 
lias  now  no  representative  but  the 
'■  cunning  Greek,"  and  the  land,  onca 
covered  with  trophies,  is  now  only 
Ihe  soil  of  the  trafficker  and  the  tomb"? 
Why  has  even  oar  own  ipland,  so 
meiTiorable  and  so  admirable,  eshi- 
bitpd  a  contrast  to  the  early  terrora 
anJ  capricions  bravcrv  of  the  Bi'itou 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  ?  For  tho 
charioteers  and  spearmen  who  fought 
Cipsar  on  the  shore  were  chiefly 
foreigners  ft-om  Gaul  and  Germany, 
dcftuding  their  own  I>eeve3  and  mer- 
chandise, while  the  natives  fled  into 
the  forest,  and  snhmltted,  wherever 
Ihey  were  pursued.  Why  waaRnssia, 
for  a  thousand  yeara,  the  oonstant 
prey  of  the  "  riders  of  the  wildemess," 
who  uow  ofifer  so  fteble  a  resistance 
to  her  firm  sovereignty?  Or,  to  come 
to  the  immediate  instance,  why  have 
the  fiercest  tribe  of  Scandinavia,  per- 
haps Ihe  most  warlike  of  mankind  in 
their  day,  sunk  into  the  feeble  flexi- 
bility of  the  Italian,  in  whom  resist- 
ance Is  scarcely  more  than  the  work 
of  exasperation,  and  the  boldest  hos- 
tilitiea  probably  deserve  no  more  than 
the  name  of  a  paroxysm? 

The  name  of  the  Lombai'ds  was 
famous  as  far  back  as  the  sistli  cen- 
tury and  the  reign  of  Justluian.  The 
camp  of  Attila  had  collected  the  chief- 
tains of  the  barbarian  tribes  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Dannbe,  and  hia 
death  had  lett  tbem  to  divide  the  vast 
iuheritance  which  had  been  won  in 
the  briefest  period,  and  by  the  most 
remorseless  slaughter,  in  the  memory 
of  Ihe  world.  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania were  seized  by  the  roving 
waniors  of  the  GcpiiliP.  The  fears 
or  the  policy  of  Jnstinian  contracted 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire;  and 
whether  despising  the  power,  or  re- 
lying on  the  indolence,  of  the  barba- 
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rian-.  h",  -uipp'ifi  tU;  •ioiith'^rrn  bank 
of  it-i  ^rarri-on-i.  for  th*:  deffince  of 
lulv.  'ifiT  <^j';fiI'J.i'  Wf;rf;  iiL-tantlv  ia 
arm-,  l\i".  ri'.vr  .%m-{  < to-:-;':*!  in  con- 
t':  If  J  fit  or  flfrfiaticc  of  tlir:  iinfM.-rial  re- 
vf'M^f. :  'iii'l  tliH  diiriij^  act  wa.s  not 
lon.-t  M-irinf^Iy  folio w*:rl  hv  a  nu;^«a^e 
to  Coii-iUutiiiopk',  that  "tin  the  cm- 
ji<:ror  \t<niAkti'.(-A  t<:rritorKr!*  more  than 
iift  kuf'.w  how  to  (jovcrnj,  or  tujuhl  tie.' 
r'ln:  to  rf^tain,  hi-i  faithful  all  if;-)  merely 
niiua\f'Ai('A  hi.i  tiounty  in  taking  their 
-hartr."  The  emperor  suffered  the 
in.<4iiit  in  .-Jlenee,  but  resolved  on  re- 
veii^'e-  ^Vith  tJie  artilieial  jKilicy 
which  alway.s  increases  the  evils  of 
an  unprepjired  (government,  he  invited 
a  new  r;iee  of  barbarians  to  act  as  the 
antat^oni.'ttH  of  the  invader. 

In  the  c^juntry  Ixstween  the  Kibe 
and  the  Oder,  ab^iUt  the  time  of 
Au((UMtu.-<,  a  tribe  had  settled,  of  a 
.sin^^nlarly  flava^re  a.sf>eet,  and,  by  the 
exa^|[;erations  of  national  terror,  de- 
scribed as  havin^^  the  "  heads  of  dogs," 
as  lapping  the  bknid  of  the  slain  in 
battle,  and  exhibiting  at  onvAi  the 
ferocity  of  the  animal  and  the  daring 
of  the  man.  On  the  summons  of 
•Justinian,  they  instantly  plucked  up 
their  .'^pi'.ars  iind  standards  from  the 
graves  of  the  Jleruli,  whom  they  had 
slaughtered  in  J'oland,  crossed  the 
I>anube  with  the  whole  fun*^;  of  their 
warriors,  and  finally,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  extinguished  the  (iepidie 
in  a  battle  in  which  forty  thousand  of 
the  en(;my  were  slain  round  their 
king.  The  conqueror,  with  charac- 
teristic, savageness,  made  a  drinking- 
cup  (if  the  skull  of  the  fallen  monarch, 
and  in  it  phulg(;d  his  chieftains  to  their 
futnn^  famr. 

This  victory  at  last  had  taught  the 
imptM'ial  court  the  hazards  of  it^s 
p<;licy ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and 
Italy  lay  opc'u  to  a  race  whoso  strange 
aspect,  (erocity  of  habit,  and  invin- 
cible courage,  had  alrejidy  wrought  the 
Italians  to  the  highest  ]>itch  of  terror. 

Among  the  ell'eminacies  of  Italy, 
the  classic  arrangement  of  the  hair 
and  beard  S(^oni  to  have  hehl  a  fore- 
most place.  Hut,  in  their  new  in- 
va<lers,  the  nation  saw  a  host  of  ath- 
letic warriors,  indiflercnt  to  every 
thing  but  arms,  wearing  their  locks 
wild  as  nature  had  maile  them,  and 
with  visages  and  manners  which  al- 
most justitiod  the  i)opular  report,  that 


they  had  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  1^- 
ped'  np  the  blood  of  thSr  enemies. 
From  this  length  and  looaeness  of 
hair  they  had  their  name.  Savage  as 
they  were,  they  exhibited  aome&ing 
of  that  spirit  which  from  time  to  time 
tingei  barbarism  with  romance.  Al- 
boin.  the  prince  of  the  Longobarda, 
young,  handsome,  and  a  hero,re8olved 
to  possess  at  once  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  the  paseions,  love  and  ^biy. 
To  accomplish  the  first,  he  seized  on 
Hosamanda,  the  beantifol  daughter  of 
the  fallen  monarch ;  and  fyr  the  aeeood 
he  made  a  royal  banquet,  and,  cover- 
ing the  tables  with  the  frnita  and 
wines  of  Italy,  demanded  of  his  chief- 
tains whether  the  landwhidiprodoeed 
such  things  was  not  worth  their 
swords  ?  We  may  jostly  oonoeiTe  that 
he  was  answered  with  acclamation. 
Their  trumpets  were  heard  throngh 
every  tribe  of  the  North,  and  the  mS- 
titude  were  instantly  in  anna  under  a 
leader  whose  name  was  a  pledse  of 
possession.  His  vanguard  scaled  the 
Julian  Alps.  All  the  roving  war- 
riors of  Gaul  and  Grermai^,  with  a 
column  of  twenty  thousand  Saxons, 
instantly  joined  the  Lombard  banner. 
Italy,  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance 
of  disease  and  famine,  and  now  accus- 
tomed to  yield,  had  lain  at  the  mercy 
of  the  first  invader,  and  Alboin,  with 
his  sword  in  the  sheath,  nuurched 
through  a  fugitive  population,  and 
finished  his  bloodless  triumph  within 
the  impregnable  ramparts  and  patri- 
cian ]»alaces  of  Verona.  From  the 
Trcntine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Bavenna 
and  Komc,  all  was  the  eaay  prize  of 
i^ombard  victory. 

It  is  singidar  to  hear,  at  the  interval 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the 
same  names  of  the  cities  which  then 
became  the  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  to  sec  the  warlike  movements 
of  the  present  hour  following  the 
track  of  the  warriors  of  the  aixtii  cen- 
tury. Alboin  conquered  Milan  by 
fear,  and  Pavia  by  famine ;  but  the 
bold  barbarian  disdained  to  reside  in 
a  city,  however  splendid,  whidi  had 
yielded  without  a  battle,  and  he  fixed 
the  1/ombard  throne  in  Pavia,  which 
had  earned  his  respect  by  a  aiege  of 
three  years. 

It  is  a  striking  illnstralion  of  the 
superiority  of  institutions  to  dimate, 
that  the  Lombard,  even  in  Itatyi  oon- 
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tioued  the  same  bolil,  restleaa,  and 
reaiatleaa  man  of  iron,  which  he  had 
been  in  the  barren  plains  of  Prussia, 
or  on  the  stormy  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
"tVilh  oU  tbo  luxuries  of  Italj  to 
soften  him,  and  even  with  all  the  fer- 
vours of  an  Italian  sun  to  snbdaehtm 
into  indolcuce,  be  was  still  the  war- 
rior, the  hnnter,  and  the  falconer. 
Leaving  tillage  to  the  degraded  caate 
of  the  Italian,  he  trained  horses  for 
war  and  tbo  chase,  in  the  famous 
pastures  bordering  the  Adriatic.  He 
sent  to  his  native  Scandinavia  for  the 
most  powerful  falcons  ;  he  trained 
the  hound,  that  could  tear  down  aUke 
the  stag  and  the  wolf;  and  prepared 
himself  hourly  bj  the  chase  throngb 
the  forests,  which  were  now  rapidly 
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I'ivalry,  drove  the  peasantry  from  the 
fii;ld,  commanded  the  nobles  to  do 
hiQi  homage,  and  by  the  combined 
uperatiou  of  the  Bceptro  and  tha 
aivord,  partially  compelled  his  ficrco 
feudatories  to  learn  the  arts  of  peace. 
Still,  perbaps,  there  was  uot  apou  tha 
earth  a  more  distorted  district  than 
Lombardy.  In  tlie  lapse  of  centDrie?, 
it  had  grown  opiil^it,  notwithstRod- 
iiig  its  spoilers.  The  native  taleutof 
t)ie  Italian,  bis  commercial  connexion 
ivltb  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  \aa 
literary  intercourse  with  the  fugitives 
I'rom  Constantinople,  and  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Western  nations,  even 
at  that  eariy  period,  to  obtain  the 
jirudnco  of  Italian  looms  and  pencils, 
the  nation  nealtb,  and  with  it 


covering  the  depopulated  plains  of  constilniional  power.  This  power 
Italy,  for  the  hardsliipa  and  enter-  resulted  in  the  formation  of  small 
prises  of  actual  war.    The  favourita     commonwealths,  which,  though  fro- 


distiactions  of  the  Lx>mbard  noble 
were  the  hawk  on  the  wrist  and  the 
falchion  by  the  side. 

We  now  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
subsequent  periods. 

From  the  tenth  century,  when  Ger- 
many assumed  the  form  of  a  settled 
state,  its  connexion  with  Italy  was 


always  exhibited 


r|uentiy  at  war  with  each  other,  often 
exhibited  a  lustre  and  spirit  worthy 
of  the  vivid  days  of  antique  ItaJy- 

The  feudal  system,  the  natural 
i)roduct  of  barbarian  victory,  by 
which  the  land  had  been  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  was  strongly 
ipposed    by  the  commercial  <'  ' 


mastery.  The  modern  Italian  char- 
acter is  evidently  not  made  for  emi- 
nence in  war.  The  hardships  of 
German  life,  contrasted  with  the  easy 
indolence  of  Italy,  have  always  given 
the  Northern  plooghman  the  supe- 
riority over  the  vine-dresser  of  the 
South ;  and  from  the  time  when 
Charlemagne  first  moved  his  men  of 
mail  over  the  Alps,  Italy  has  been  a 
fair  and  feeble  prize  for  German 
vigour  and  German  intrepidity. 

Ou  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  Italy  natu- 
rally followed  the  fate  of  all  vassal 
kingdoms.  At  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century  its  provinces  had  been  made 
a  common  field  of  battle  to  the  mnl- 
titnde  of  dukes,  counts,  and  captains 
of  banditti,  who  suddenly  started  into 
a  brief  celebrity  as  spoilers  of  the 
great  German  empire.  A  terrible 
period  of  almost  a  century  of  intes- 
tine war  followed,  which  covered  tiie 
land  with  corpses,  and  made  Xorthem 
Italy  but  one  capacious  scene  of  blood 
and  desolation.  At  length,  a  German 
conqueror,  Otho  of  Saxony,  fortu- 
nately came,  as  of  old,  cmshed  ftU 


shape    of    and  the  most  successful  of  all  resiat- 


-,,  that  of  populai'  interests,  rapidly 
broke  down  the  system.  The  first 
-■Jtrupgle  was  by  the  class  of  the  infe- 
rior nobles  against  the  great  proprie- 
tors. The  close  of  the  eleventli 
ceiitnry  found  the  principle  of  Tcsist- 
taiice  advancing,  and  the  populaca 
now  mingled  in  the  contest. 

Tlio  dissension  was  increased  by  the 
papal  violences  against  the  married 
ilerj^  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Tliis  dispute  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  in  the  Romish 
discipline,  and  one  of  tlio  longest  con- 
tcpis  tetween  the  Pope  aod  the  people. 
The  Church  of  Alilan,  dating  its  liturgy 
from  tbo  limes  of  the  memoraUa 
Bishop  Ambrose,  bad  contbtied  al- 
most wholly  independent  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  authority  of  Rotno. 
By  its  especial  rule,  the  priest  who  waa 
married  before  his  ordination  retained 
Ills  wife ;  but,  if  nnmarried,  ho  was 
notsiilTered  tomftnyafterwards.  ITiia 
oufortnnate  compromise  with  super- 
stition naturally  produced  the  loss  of 
the  original  right.  Tbe  Jewish  priest- 
hood had  been  married  onder  the 
tiircct  sanction  of  a  code  confessedly 
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divine.  Peter,  and  apparently  others 
of  the  apostles,  were  married ;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  onr  Lord  against 
this  most  essential  of  all  relationships. 
St  Paurs  wish  ^^that  the  disciples 
should  remain  nnmarried^^  in  the  time 
of  a  threatened  persecution,  was  evi- 
dently limited  to  the  persecution ;  and 
instead  of  denying  the  common  right 
of  the  Christian  clergy  to  marry,  he 
expressly  insists  on  his  personal  nght 
to  marry  if  he  should  so  please,  as 
well  as  any  other  of  the  brethren. 
The  recommendation  not  to  marry  at 
the  time  was  also  addressed  not  to  the 
peculiar  teachers  of  Christianity,  but 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Christians — 
a  generalisation  which  of  itaelf  shows 
that  it  was  merely  for  the  period ;  as 
it  must  be  wholly  irrational  to  sup- 
pose that  the  gospel  desired  the  final 
extinction  of  marriage  among  all  man^ 
kind. 

The  contest  continued  with  great 
violence  until  the  accession  of  the 
well-known  Gregory  VII.,  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  while  they 
were  sustained  by  their  archbishop, 
dexterously  dismantled  the  See,  by 
annexing  its  suffragans  gradually  to 
Rome.  The  power  of  the  archbishops 
of  Milan  thus  snnk,  until  they  conde- 
scended to  receive  investiture  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome.  The  See  lost  its 
independence ;  and  the  law  of  celibacy 
— one  of  the  most  corrupting  to  the 
morals  of  the  priesthood,  but  one  of 
the  most  effective  to  establish  the 
domination  of  the  papacy  throughout 
Europe — became  the  law  of  Christ- 
endom. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  republics 
is  an  unhappy  record  for  the  advo- 
cates of  republicanism.  It  was  a 
history  of  perpetual  feuds  among  the 
higher  ranks,  and  perpetual  misery 
among  the  people.  The  mediajval 
annals  of  Italy,  with  all  their  actiWty 
and  lustre,  might  be  wisely  exchanged 
by  any  nation  on  earth  for  the  quiet 
obscurity  of  a  German  marsh,  or  the 
remote  safety  of  an  island  in  the  heart 
of  the  ocean.  The  only  palliation 
was  in  the  stimulus  which  all  republics 
give  to  human  energy,  by  relaxing  all 
impediments  to  the  exertion  of  the 
individual.  But  this  good  is  strangely 
counteracted  by  the  habitual  uncer- 


tainty of  republics.  No  man*8  forCane 
can  be  safe  while  it  remains  niid^  a 
popular  goyemment.  A  decree  of 
the  party  in  power  may  strip  him  of 
his  property  hi  a  day.  The  genenl 
object  of  the  rule  of  the  rabble  is  the 
seizure  of  property,  and  the  man  of 
wealth  to-day  may  be  the  beggar  to- 
morrow. The  most  despotic  monuchy 
seldom  preyson  theiodiyidnaI,andstiU 
seldomer  takes  him  by  surprise.  For 
the  long  period  of  five  hundred  years, 
Lombardy  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate countries  in  the  world,  ftom 
its  republican  propensities.  Factions, 
of  every  degree  of  tyranny  and  vice, 
tore  it  asunder.  The  names  of  the 
Torriani,  the  Visconti,  and  the  Sforzc, 
are  seen  successively  floating  on  the 
tide  of  blood  and  misery  which  co- 
vered this  noblest  of  the  Italian  pro- 
vinces ;  and  each  faction,  at  its  sink- 
ing, left  little  more  than  anew  eyidence 
of  the  guilt  of  profligate  goyemments, 
each  exceeding  the  other  in  proiesaions 
of  public  virtue.  A  single  yigorous 
sceptre — a  settled  constitation,  how- 
ever stem — a  dynasty  even  of  despots, 
which  had  the  simple  merit  of  stabili^, 
would  have  rescued  Lombardy  firom  a 
condition  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  a 
galley-  slave.  The  historians  of  Italy 
recur  to  this  period  in  words  of  horror. 
The  romancers  find  in  it  an  exhanst- 
less  fund  of  their  darkest  scenes.  The 
poets  revert  to  it  for  their  deepest- 
coloured  images  of  national  destmc- 
tion.  What  must  be  the  condition 
of  a  country,  when  tf  military  despot- 
ism, and  that  too  the  clespotism 
of  a  foreign  power,  was  a  desurable 
change? 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  change  occurred,  in  the 
transfer  of  Lombardy  to  Charles  V. 
After  a  century  and  a  half  of  snbjecfion 
to  the  Spanish  dynasty,  it  again 
passed,  by  the  failure  of  the  line,  mto 
the  hands  of  Austria.  But  at  length, 
under  the  well-intentioned  goyem- 
ment of  the  Empress  Maria  Teresa, 
property  became  secure,  the  facdona 
were  suppressed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
authority,  commerce  felt  new  confi- 
dence, and  the  natural  advantages  of 
climate,  soil,  and  talent  suddenly  raised 
the  country  into  a  new  and  vigorous 
prosperity ;  within  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, its  population  rose  from  less  than 
a  million  to  nearly  a  millioa  and  a 
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qaarCcr;  and  the  produce  of  the  boU     provincei,  and  eight  Venetian;  and  the 


it  onl}'  fed  its  population,  but 
Jargely  exported. 

The  French  Kevolalion  of  1789, 
nhich  startled  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  shook  Italy  to  its  centre.  The 
I'cligion  of  Rome,  whilo  it  lilla  the  eye 
with  ceremonies,  and  the  ear  with 
liogmas,  makes  bat  little  imprea^on 
«n  the  heart,  and  none  on  the  under- 
standing. The  boundlesa  profligacy 
of  Italian  manners  had  long  corrupted 
public  life.  The  opera  and  the  billiard- 
table  were  the  only  resources  of  aa 
overgrown  nobility,  pauperised  by 
tbeir  nnmbers,  and  despised  for  their 


population  of  the  entire,  by  the  census 
of  1833,  being  somewhat  more  than 
four  roiltions  and  a  half. 


It  I 


.V  be  n. 


ai-y  t. 


the  detail  of  the  national  govern- 
tnc'iit;  but  it  was  of  a  much  more  po- 
pular order  than  might  be  couceived 
from  the  formalities  of  Anstris.  Each 
of  the  great  provinces  —  Lombardy 
and  Venice — bad  a  species  of  admini- 
strative cOQDcil,  consisting  of  dcpatiea 
from  the  minor  provinces,  each  re- 
turning two,  the  one  a  noble  and  the 
other  a  plebeian,  with  a  dcpaCy  from 
each  of  the  royal  towns,  the  whole 


paupciism.    Thefacllityofdispensing  being  elected  for  six  vears.    Those 

with  oaths,  in  a  reli^on  which  gives  bodies,  though  not  entitled  to  make 

absolationforeverycrime,  andrepeats  hiws,  bad  3'et  important  functions. 

it  on  every  repetition  of  tbe  crime,  Tbey  settled  the  proportion  of  the 

practically  extiugaighes  all  sense  of  Uwes,   anperintcuded    the    disborse- 

aliegiance  ;  and,  at  the  first  offer  of  meuts  for  roads,  and  bad  the  especial 

what  the  French  pronounced  liberty,  care  of  the  charitable  establishments, 

every  province  was  ready  to  msh  into  Nor  were  these  all.    In  every  chief 

republicanism.  town  there  was  a  local  tkdmiuistration, 


Tbe  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 

179fi  and  1797,  incomparably  con- 
ducted by  tbe  genius  of  the  French 
general,  and  wretchedly  mismanaged 
by  the  inveterate  somnolency  of  the 
councils  of  Austria,  gave  a  new  stimn- 
lua  to  tbe  frenzy  of  revolution.  Lom- 
bardy, abready  resolved  on  self-gov- 
ernment, was  constituted  a  republic 
bjthetreatyofCampoFormioin  1797 
—Austria  receiving  Venice  as  «  — 


pccially  superintending  the  finance 
of  their  respective  districts ;  and  the 
<;cncral  taxation  seemed  to  have  been 
li^bt,  and  but  little  felt,  and  scarcely 
complained  of. 

Burke,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  anti- 
cipations, pronounced  that  tbe  first 
ruin  of  Europe  would  be  iu  its  finance, 
and  that  every  kingdom  was,  even  in 
his  day,  wading  into  a  boundless 
of  debt.    Austria,  of  course,  had 


pensation  for  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Bel-     felt  its  share  ;  and  after  the  desperate 


glum.  The  Venetian  outcry  against 
this  compact  was  bitter,  but  it  was 
helpless.  Napoleon  had  tbe  sword 
which  settled  alldiplomaticdilticulties; 
and  she  had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in 
her  release  from  the  perpetual  robbery 
«f  her  republican  masters.  Tbe  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon  in  18(M,  followed 
by  tbe  memorable  Aastrian  campaign, 
which  ended  with  the  fatal  fight  of 
Austerlitz,  again  changed  tbe  destinies 
of  the  north  of  Italy.  By  the  treaty 
«f  Vienna,  Venice  and  Lombardy 
were  united  under  France,  and  Na- 
poleon assumed  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne, as  King  of  Italy  ! 

On  the  exile  of  Napoleon  to  Elba, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  again  became 
uiastei'  ol  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice, 
combined  under  the  name  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Veneto  kingdom,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  imperial  crown— the 
wbole  being  divided  into  nine  Lombard 


of  1806  and  1800,  nothing  Is 
moi'e  wonderful  in  the  history  of 
liuancc,  or  more  bonotirable  to  the 
great  statesman  who  for  forty  years 
presided  over  her  fate,  thantbat  she 
should  have  escaped  bankruptcy. 

But  her  liberality  to  her  Italian 
)>roviuc«s  never  failed.  Some  of  the 
iktails,  which  have  already  reached 
llii^  public,  give  an  extraordinary 
conception  of  the  almost  prodigality 
with  which  Austria  has  lavished  her 
means  upon  the  bridges,  roads,  and 
general  public  commuuieations  of 
Lombardy. 

We  give  those  items  in  francs. 

Five  millions  spent  in  repairing  and 
coiistructiug  dikes   in  the  Mantuan 

Four  millions  in    completing  the 
canal  of  the  Navigtio. 
A  million  and  a  half  for  roads  in 

of  the  Bergamesiiue.     u 
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A  million  and  a  half  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splngen. 

Two  millions  and  a  half  for  the  road 
over  the  Iliffer  Jock. 

Three  millions  for   continuing  it 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake  Como. 

Three  millions  and  a  quarter  for 
completing  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

A  million  for  improvements  in  the 
aty. 

Half  a  million  for  the  fine  bridge 
over  the  Ticino. 

Twenty- four  millions  for  cross- 
roads, between  1814  and  1831,  be- 
sides miscellaneous  expenditure ; — the 
whole  being  not  less  than  sixty-six 
millions  in  the  fifteen  years  preceding 
1834,  in  the  mere  matter  of  keeping 
up  the  means  of  intercourse  in  a 
country  where,  half  a  century  ago,  the 
cross-roads  were  little  more  than 
goat-tracks ;  besides  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
on  the  repair  of  the  roads  since.  And 
this  munificent  liberality  was  expend- 
ed in  LfOmbardy  alone.  The  expen- 
diture in  Venice  in  the  latter  period  of 
its  possession  has  been  nearly  eqnal. 
The  first  French  conquest  had  given 
it  the  name  of  a  constitution,  andt 
nothing  else.  Tlie  famous  republic 
was  plimdered  to  the  last  coin.  On  its 
second  seizure  its  treasury  was  again 
emptied  by  its  French  emancipators  ; 
and  when  it  was  restored  to  Austria 
in  1814,  its  population  presented  a 
pauper  list  of  fifty-four  thousand  in- 
dividuals. Its  commerce  was  in  a 
state  of  ruin  :  its  palaces  and  public 
buildings  were  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
its  charitable  establishments  were 
without  funds ;  and  a  few  years  more 
muj«t  have  filled  its  canals  with  the 
wrecks  of  its  houses.  Within  the 
next  twenty  years  the  reparations  cost 
the  Austrian  treasury  not  less  than 
fifty-three  millions  of  francs  I  Thns 
Venice  rose  from  a  condition  which 
all  our  travellers,  immediately  af- 
ter the  peace  of  1815,  pronounced 
to  be  irreparable  ruin,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of 
Italv. 

I^ut  the  Austrian  govemmont  had 
not  been  contented  with  a  mere  im- 
provement of  the  soil  or  of  the  modes  of 
communication — it  had  employed  ex- 
traordinary eftbrts  in  giving  education 
to  the  people.  We  are  to  remember  the 
difticulties  which  impede  all  such  efl^orts 


in  Romish  countries.  Where  thepifieet 
regulates  the  faith,  he  must  alwavs 
be  jealous  of  the  education.  Bat  toe 
Crcrman  habits  of  the  gorenunent 
predominated  over  the  anpentition  of 
Bome,  and  a  species  of  ndlitary  dis- 
cipline was  introduced,  to  oompel  the 
young  Italians  to  leum  the  use  of 
theur  indolent  nnderstandlngs.  Within 
a  few  years  after  tlie  peace  of  1816  a 
national  school  system  was  put  in 
action  in  Lombardy.  Within  a  few 
more  years  it  had  spread  over  the 
whole  oonntiy,  with  sncfa  effect,  that 
there  was  sokrcely  a  commune  witii- 
out  its  public  place  of  edncation.  The 
schools  for  boys  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  tliousand  three  hundred,  and 
for  girls  to  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred. Nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
schools  for  bojTs  taught  a  very  exten- 
sive course  of  practical  knowledge. 
The  higher  classes  leanied  arehitee- 
ture,  mechanics,  geograplij,  drawing, 
and  natural  history,  in  the  vigorons, 
useful  way  for  which  German  educa- 
tion is  distmgidshed.  StiU  higher 
schools,  or  portions  of  the  fonner, 
were  placed  in  the  chief  towns,  for 
the  practicalaoqnirement  of  thelcnown 
ledge  most  important  for  servants  of 
public  offices.  There  the  chief  studies 
were  history,  commerce,  mathema- 
tics, chemistry,  and  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  Under  this  system,  it 
is  evident  that  very  solid  and  vain- 
able  acquirements  might  be  made; 
and  those  were  solely  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  sovereignty. 

We  give  a  slight  abstract  of  the 
plan  of  education  in  the  female  sdiools, 
because  it  is  on  this  point  that  Eng- 
land is  still  most  deficient. 

The  female  elementary  sdiools  had 
three  classes. 

In  the  youngest  were  taught  spell- 
ing and  writing,  mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  needlework,  and  the 
Catechism. 

In  the  second  were  taught  tiie  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  needlework,  consist- 
ing of  marking  and  embroideiy,  with 
religious  instruction. 

In  the  third  were  taught  religion, 
sacred  history,  geography,  Italian 
grammar,  letter- writing,  wM|fats  and 
measures,  and  the  nature  and  histoiy 
of  cohi. 

All  those   acqidrements  were,  of 
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course,  dicCntedby  the  necessities  and 
habitu  of  native  life ;  but  they  com- 
pose a  scale  of  practical  kDowledge 
which,  while  useful  in  their  bamblest 
capacity,  would  form  an  admirable 
ground-work  for  every  attaiament  of 
the  female  mind.  It  is  probably  from 
some  sense  of  hazard  lliat  wc  do  not 
observe  music  among  the  objects  of 
education:  for  doubtless  singing  most 
hnve  been  one  of  the  habits  of  scbbols 
taught  by  a  German  system.  We 
should  "also  have  desired  to  see  some 
knowledge  of  domestic  arraogementa, 
of  thoculinary  arts,  and  of  making  their 
owndress.  However,it!sprobablethat 
tiiese  obvious  advantages,  especially 
for  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  may 
hsTe  been  added  subsequently  to  the 
period  from  which  our  information  is 
derived. 

We  should  If  joice  tosec  in  England 
national  institutions  of  this  order  esta- 
blished for  the  ediicatiou  of  yonng 
females  of  every  rank,  thus  withdraw- 
iog  the  daughters  of  the  peasantry 
from  those  coarse  drudgeries  of  the 
field  which  were  never  intended  for 
them,  relieving  the  female  popnlation 
of  the  manuliicturing  towns  alike 
from  the  factory  labour  and  the  town 
habits,  and  training  tor  the  labotirlng 
population  honest,  useful,  and  moral 
partners  of  their  lives.  In  the  higher 
ranks,  the  activity,  regularity,  and 
pi-aclical  tise  of  all  their  occupations 
would  be  scarcely  less  essential ;  and 
wc  should  sec  in  the  rising  generation 
a  race  of  accomplished  women  who 
had  learned  every  thing  that  waa  of 
importance  to  make  them  the  intellec- 
tual associates  of  the  intelligent  world, 
while  they  had  acquired  those  domes- 
tic habits,  and  were  entitled  to  avul 
themselves  of  those  graceful  and  use- 
ful arts,  which  make  home  pleasing 
without  feeble  indulgence,  hospi- 
tality checriul  without  extrava- 
gance, and  even  time  itself  pass  with- 
out leaving  behind  a  regret  for  wasted 

The  Lombai'd  system  had  been 
subsequently  applied  to  the  Venetian 
provinces  ;  where,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred. 
The  number  of  boys  then  attending 
the  schools  was  upwards  of  sixty 
thousand.  Higher  stili,  there  were 
eighty-six  gymnasia  or  oollegee,wilh 
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three  hundred  professors,  and  at- 
tended by  upwanls  of  seven  thousand 
■itudents,  with  thirty-fonr  colleges  for 
ii'inales.  Highorstill  wore  the  twelve 
Lyceums,  for  philosophical  studies ; 
ftiul,  at  the  summit  of  all,  the  two 
iiuiversilies  of  Padno  and  I'avia. 
I'lio  whole  system  being  superin- 
teiided  by  the  general  boards  at  Milan 

Whether  all  those  regulations  are 
ai>plicable  to  out  own  country,  may 
be  a  matter  of  question.  But  the 
(;iand  diiHculty  experienced  here,  the 
pjvi-er  of  making  the  parents  avail 
iliemselvea  of  those  admu'ahle  oppor- 
liinilies,  is  eaaiiy  solved  by  the  Ger^ 
uian  discipline.  A  register  is  kept  in 
i'\i?\y  commime,  of  all  the  children 
from  sis  to  twelve  years  old ;  and 
ill  or  are  all  compfiied  to  attend  the 
schools,  except  in  case  of  illness,  or 
some  other  sudicient  canse.  But  the 
tviilion  ie  gratuitous,  the  expense  and 
the  schoolmaster  being  paid  by  Ae 
commune.  Corporal  punishment  is 
IV holly  forbidden. 

Such  were  the  benelils  lavished  by 
Austria  upon  her  ICqIIbd  subjects ; 
beneftts  which  they  never  would  have 
dreamed  of  if  left  to  thcmBelvca ;  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  the  pauper- 
ised exchequer  of  the  revolt  will  never 
be  able  to  snstatn.  Under  this  gov- 
'  emment,  too,  Ijombardy  had  become 
the  most  fertile  province  of  Italy,  the 
most  densely  peopled,  and  the  most 
opnient,  of  the  south  of  Enropo. 
\'enice,  too,  which  bad  been  crushed 
almost  into  ruins  by  the  French,  rose 
again  into  a  resemblance  of  that  com- 
mercial power,  and  civil  splendonr, 
which  once  made  her  famonsthrongh- 
ont  the  Mediterranean;  and  Milan, 
though  characterised  in  the  Italian 
annals  as  the  most  luckless  of  all  tiie 
cities  of  earth,  having  been  besieged 
forty  times,  taken  twenty  times,  and 
almost  levelled  with  the  ground  by 
the  conqueror  four  times, — yet,  when 
i!ie  late  Emperor  Frands  visited  her 
,iboHt  twenty  years  ago,  exhibited  a 
pomp  of  private  wealth,  and  a  mag- 
uiiiccDce  of  public  ftotivity,  Triuoh 
tistonished  Europe,  and  was  the  most 
eloquent  refutation  of  the  dedamti- 
torj-  ravings  of  the  mob  of  patriot- 

'I'hat  Austria  should  be  onwilliiig 
to  givo  np  so  line  a  possea^oa^^_ 
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perfectly  nataral ;  constituting,  as  it 
liocs,  the  noblest  portion  of  the  Italian 
])L>nmsula;  or,  in  the  striking  lan- 
guage of  tlie  historian  Alison, — 

^'  A  plain,  three  hundred  miles  in 
length,  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  and  in  the  greatest  portion 
of  its  length  exhibiting  an  alluvial 
soil  watered  by  the  Ticino,  the  Adda, 
the  Adige,  the*Tagliamento,  and  the 
riave,  falling  from  the  Alps,  with  the 
Taro  and  other  streams  falling  from 
the  Apennines,  and  the  whole  plain 
traversed  through  its  centre  by  the 
To,  ailurding  the  amplest  means  of 
irrigation,  the  only  requisite  in  this 
favoured  ^region  for  the  production  of 
the  richest  pastures  and  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests." 

*^  On  the  west/'  says  this  master  of 
])icturesquo  description,  *^  it  is  shel- 
tered by  a  vast  semicircle  of  moun- 
tains, which  there  unite  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennineis,  and  are  sur- 
mounted by  glittering  piles  of  ice 
and  snow,  forming  the  majestic  bar- 
rier between  France  and  Italy.  In 
those  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  which 
the  heat  of  summer  converts  into 
perennial  fountains  of  living  water, 
the  To  takes  its  rise  ;  and  that  classic 
stream,  rapidly  fed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  torrents  which  descend  through 
every  cleft  and  valley  in  the  vast  cur- 
cumference,  is  already  a  great  river 
when  it  sweeps  under  the  ramparts 
of  Turin." 

The  description  of  its  agriculture  is 
equally  glowing  with  that  of  its  moun- 
tain boundaries.  "  A  system  of  agri- 
culture, from  which  every  nation  in 
Europe  might  take  a  lesson,  has  been 
long  established  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, and  two,  sometimes  three,  suc- 
cessive crops  annually  reward  the 
labonrs  of  the  husbandman.  Indian 
corn  is  produced  in  abundance,  and 
by  its  rctnni,  (|nadruple  that  of 
wheat,  allurds  subsistence  for  a  nu- 
merous and  dense  population.  An 
incomparable  system  of  irrigation, 
diffused  over  the  whole,  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Alps  into  a  series  of 
little  canals,  like  the  veins  and  arteries 
in  the  human  body,  to  every  field, 
and  in  some  places  to  ever)'  ridge, 
in  the  grass  lands.  The  vine  and 
the  olive  thrive  on  the  sunny  slopes 
which  ascend  from  this  plain  to  the 
of  the  Alps,  and  a  woody  zone 


of  never-failing  beantr  lies  between 
the  desolation  of  themonntain  and 
the  fertility  of  tbo  plain.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  region,  which  Dsoat  inti- 
mately combines  its  intereeta  wiU 
those  of  the  great  Enropean  marts, 
is  silk.  Italy  now  settles  the  market 
of  silk  over  all  Eorope.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
has  grown  into  an  annnal  produce  d 
the  value  of  ten  millions  sterUngI 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
export  from  the  Lombarao* Venetian 
States  has  trebled.'*  All  those  detaili 
give  an  impression  of  the  security  of 
property,  which  is  the  first  eflbctof 
a  paternal  gOTemment.  Th^  ftdly 
answer  all  the  absnrd  chaiiges  of 
impoverishment  by  Aostria,  S  bar- 
barism in  its  laws,  or  of  severicj  m 
its  institutions.  Lombardy,  indepen- 
dent, will  soon  have  reason  to  la- 
ment the  change  from  Anstrian  pro- 
tection. 

Wc  come  to  other  thinga.  Italy 
is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  man  iriio 
thinks  to  get  rid  of  all  his  troubles  by 
committing  suicide.  Every  Idugdom, 
princedom,  duchy,  and  village  has 
successively  rebelled,  and  proclaimed 
a  constitution ;  and  before  that  con- 
stitution was  a  month  old,  has  for- 
gotten what  it  was.  A  flyins  dnke, 
a  plundered  palace,  a  barricade,  and 
*a  national  gnard,  are  all  that  the 
philosopher  can  detect,  or  the  his- 
torian has  to  record,  in  the  lievolo- 
tion  of  Italy.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Can  the  man  who  bows 
down  to  an  image,  and  listens  to  the 
fictions  of  a  priest,  exercise  a  ra- 
tional understanding  npon  any  other 
subject?  Can  the  slave  of  snper- 
stition  bo  the  champion  of  tme  flnee- 
dom?  or  can  the  man,  forced  to 
doubt  the  virtue  of  his  wife  and  the 
parentage  of  his  children,  which  is 
the  notorious  condition  of  all  the 
higher  circles  of  Italian  society,  ever 
find  fortitude  enough  to  make  the 
sacrifices  essential  to  the  purchase 
of  true  liberty  ?  If  all  Italy  were 
republicanised  to-day,  there  would  be 
nothing  in  its  character  to  make 
liberty  worth  an  efibrt, — nothing  to 
prevent  its  putting  its  neck  under  the 
feet  of  the  first  despot  who  ccmde- 
scended  to  demand  its  vassalage. 

The  war  of  Piedmont  and  Ausbria 
is  another  chapter,  written  in  another 
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langoage  than  tbe  feeble  sqaabbles  oi' 
the  little  sovereignties.  There,  stcei 
and  gunpowder  will  be  the  elements  ; 
faere,  the  coDvulsion  finishes  in  a 
harangue  and  tbe  coffee- house. 
Charles  Albert  has  passed  the  Miii~ 
cio,  but  shall  be  ever  repass  ic'r 
Certaiolj  not,  if  the  Austrian  general 
knows  bis  trade.  If  ever  king  wai; 
ia  a  military  trap,  if  ever  army  wag 
in  a  pitfall,  the  rieduiontese  passage 
of  the  MiDcio  has  done  the  deed. 
But,  this  must  lie  in  the  book  of 
casualties.  Austria  is  renowned  for 
military  blunders.  In  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Kapolcon,  her  rein- 
forcements came  up  only  in  time  to 
see  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  the  field. 
Successive  generals  followed,  only  to 
relieve  each  other's  reputation  by 
sharing  a  common  defeat ;  nntii  Italy 
was  torn  by  50,000  Fi-encbmea  from 
the  hands  of  100,000  Austrians.  Yet 
the  Germans  have  been  always  brave; 
their  national  calamity  was  tardiness. 
It  clings  to  them  still.  They  havs 
now  been  gazing  for  a  month  at  the 
army  of  Charles  Albert ;  tbey  ongbt 
to  have  driven  it  inco  the  Mincio 
within  twenty-four  boiira. 

The  Italian  spirit  of  hatred  to  the 
German  has  exhibited  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  for  a  tbonsand  years.  It 
has  murmured,  conspired,  and  made 
vows  of  vengeance,  since  the  days  of  ' 
Charlemagne.  It  has  sentenced  tbe 
"  Teuton  "  in  remorseless  sonnets,  has 
fought  him  in  sinfonias,  and  slangh- 
tered  him  in  ballets  and  burlesques. 
But  the.German  retnmed,  chained  the 
poets  to  tbe  wall  of  a  cell,  and  sent 
the  writers  to  row  in  the  galleya.  For 
the  lost  hundred  years,  Italy  has  im- 
plored  all  tbe  furies  in  operas,  and  pud 
homage  to  Nemesis  by  tbe  help  of  the 
orchestra— all  in  vain.  At  length,  the 
French  Revolution,  by  sweeping  the 
Austrian  armies  out  of  Italy,  gave  the 
chance  of  realising  the  long  dream. 
The  "  Cisalpine  Republic"  flonrishcd 
OD  paper,  and  every  Italian  tallied  of 
Brutus,  and  the  revival  of  the  Consu- 
late, and  the  Capitol.  But  the  French 
price  of  liberty  was  loo  bigb  for  Italian 
purchase ;  the  liberators  robbed  the 
liberated  of  every  coin  in  tbeir  posses- 
sion, and  shot  them  when  they  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Even  the  "Tenton" 
was  welcome,  after  this  experience  of 
ihe  Gaul ;  and  Italy  found  the  adTan- 


tagc  of  a  government  which,  (liough 
it  exhibited  neither  triumphal  chariota 
nor  civic  festivities,  jet  suffered  the 
liiud  to  give  its  barvc-sta  to  the  right 

But  even  this  feeling  was  to  have 
a  new  temptation.  About  fifteen  years 
ago,  oue  of  the  chaplains  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  was  strucic  off  the  court 
list,  for  uttering  opinions  which, 
touched  with  the  old  romance  of 
Italian  liberation,  slriiclc  the  whole 
court  of  Turin  with  horror.  Charles 
Albert  was  then  at  tbe  head  of  tbe 
Ju^nits,  and  the  Jesuits  demanded 
the  criminal  Gioberti.  Italy  was  no 
louger  safe  for  him ;  he  fled  across  the 
Alps,  and  took  refngo  in  Belgium. 
There  he  wrote,  through  necessity. 
But  he  had  something  to  revenge,  and 
he  wrote  with  the  vigour  of  revenge. 
Hut  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  he  in- 
dulged in  tbe  reveries  of  enthusiasm. 
The  double  charm  was  irresistible  to 
the  dreamy  spirit  of  a  nation  which 
loves  to  imagine  impossible  retribn- 
tion,  and  achieve  heroism  in  the 
clouds.  His  writings  crossed  the  AJpa. 
No  obstacle  could  stop  them ;  they 
wonnd  tbeir  way  through  douanet ; 
they  insinuated  themselves  tbrongb 
the  backstairs  of  palaces  ;  tbey  even 
penetrated  into  the  cells  of  monks ; — 
and  hid  treatise  "  Del  Primato  Civile 
c  hlorale  dcgl'  Italian!,"  which  ap- 
jteared  in  1843,  was  hailed  with 
iitiiversa]  rapture.  The  literature  of 
modem  Italy  seldom  rises  into  that 
region  of  publicity  which  canies  a 
worlt  beyond  seas  and  mountains.  She 
has  not  yet  attained  the  great  art  of 
common  sense — the  only  art  which 
fiiruisbcs  the  works  of  man  with 
wings.  Her  poetij  is  local  and  tri- 
fling: her  prose  is  loose,  feeble,  and 
rambliug.  Her  best  writers  seem  to 
the  European  eye  what  the  wan- 
dej-ers  through  Soirees  and  Conversa- 
ziones are  to  the  well-informed  ear, — 
men  of  words  living  on  borrowed  no- 
tions, and,  after  tbe  first  half-doaen 
sentences,  intolerably  tiresome. 

But  tbe  work  of  Gioberti  was  a 
p.iucgyric  on  Italy,  a  nniversal  lau- 
dation of  the  Italian  genins,  the 
Italiau  spirit,  the  Italian  laugnage, 
every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
Iiali.inl  lis  very  title,  "  The  JVe- 
eini?ieacc,  Civil  and  Moral,  of  the 
Italians,"  was  irresistible. 
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The  monster-folly  of  all  foreignerB 
is  a  passion  for  praise ;  and  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Englishman  on  the 
Continent  chiefly  arises  from  his  tar- 
diness in  gorging  this  rapacious  appe- 
tite. Gioberti,  with  evident  conscious- 
ness of  the  offence,  labours  to  justify 
the  assumption.  ^*  Individuals  may 
be  modest,  but  modesty  degrades  na- 
tions,^' is  his  preliminary  maxim.  ^*  A 
nation  to  have  [claims  must  have 
merits ;  and  who  is  to  believe  in  her 
merits,  unless  she  believes  in  them 
herself?  "  This  cnrioas  logic,  which 
would  make  vanity  only  the  more  ridi- 
culous by  the  openness  of  its  display, 
is  the  grand  argument  of  the  book.  It 
has  made  Italy  suddenly  imagine  her- 
self a  nation  of  heroes. 

"  When  a  nation,"  says  Giobertl, 
^^has  fallen  into  social  degradation, 
the  attempt  to  revive  its  courage 
must  be  by  praise ;  possibly  danger- 
ous at  other  times,  but  now  a  generous 
art."  It  is  admitted,  however,  "  that 
the  facts  ought  to  bo  true,  and  the 
arguments  forcible ;  and  that  no  good 
can  come  from  adulation."  And  in 
conserjucncc  of  this  wise  precaution, 
the  patriotic  monk  proceeds  to  inau- 
gnrate  his  country  with  the  prece- 
dency in  the  grand  procession  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth !  But  another 
striking  feature  of  this  work  was,  that 
all  those  changes  must  emanate  from 
a  centre,  and  that  centre  the  Pope, 
that  Pope  being  a  professor  of  liberal- 
ism, and  having  for  his  pupils  all  the 
princes  of  Italy.  AVhether  (iioberti 
saw  futurity  with  the  eye  of  prophet, 
or  only  in  the  conjecture  of  a  char- 
latan, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
coincidence  between  his  theory  and 
the  facts  is  sufficiently  curious.  We 
are  to  remember  that  book  was  pub- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI. — a 
genuine  monk,  hardened  in  all  the  old 
habits  of  the  cell,  who  thought  that  a 
railroad  would  be  the  overthrow  of 
the  tiara,  and  the  expression  of  a 
political  opinion  would  call  up  the 
shades  of  all  the  past  llolinesses  from 
their  purgatorial  thrones. 

The  book  declared  that  the  Deity 
being  the  source  of  all  influence  on 
the  civilisation  of  man,  the  country 
which  approached  nearest  to  general 
influence  over  the  world  must  be  the 
leading  nation.  It  contends  that 
Italy  luifils   this  condition  in  three 


ways.  First,  that  it  has  cmted  the 
oivilisation  of  all  other  nmtloBB ;  se- 
cond, that  it  preserves  in  its  bomn, 
for  general  use,  all  the  prlndpleB  of 
that  civilisation;  and  tiSird,  tiutt  it 
has  repeatedly  i^wn  the  power  ai 
restoring  that  dviiisation.  He  far- 
ther contends  that  the  tme  prinoiple 
of  Italian  power  is  federatwn,  and 
the  true  centre  of  that  federation 
most  be  the  Pope.  He  deeUnroB  that 
the  whole  light  of  Italy,  in  the  eiyesof 
the  world,  has  flashed  ih>m  the  papal 
throne— that  the  Roman  States  ate  to 
the  rest  of  Italy  what  the  ate  of  the 
Temple  was  to  the  Jewish  people — and 
seems  to  regard  tiie  wMI»  Italian 
nation,  in  reference  to  Europe,  as  like 
the  Chosen  I^uid  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Even  then,  he  marked  the 
Piedmontese  throne  as  the  diief  sop- 
port  of  the  federation,  and  Gharies 
Albert  as  the  champion  <rf  the  great 
pontifical  revolution  whiohf  ezpdling 
all  strangers,  and  uniting  all  princes, 
was  to  place  Italy  in  seenre  sove- 
reignty over  all  the  mental  and  moral 
influences  of  the  world. 

The  work  is  obviously  a  romanoe; 
but  it  is  a  romance  of  genius ;  it  is 
obviously  unsuited  to  the  realities  of 
any  nation  under  the  moon,  bnt  it 
touches  every  weak  point  of  the  na- 
tional character  with  a  new  ocrikraiing, 
and  persuades  the  loose  and  laqr 
Italian  that  he  has  only  to  start  on 
his  feet  to  be  a  model  for  mankind. 
With  him  the  church  of  Home  is  no 
longer  an  antiquated  building  of  the 
dark  ages,  full  of  obscore  passages 
and  airiess  chambers,  with  modorn 
cobwebs  covering  its  ancient  giMiiig, 
and,  with  the  very  Grevicea  irUch  let 
in  light,  exhibiting  only  its  irrepa- 
rable decay.  It  is  on  the  oontiwy  a 
temple  full  of  splendour,  wad  qnread- 
ing  its  light  throngh  the  world, 
crowded  with  oracnlar  shrines,  and 
uttering  voices  of  sanctity  that  are  yet 
destined  to  give  wisdom  to  the  world. 

It  must  1^  wholly  nnnecessazy  lor 
Protestanism  to  expose  the  snperikaal 
glitter  of  those  views,  and  the  foMe 
foundations  of  this  visionary  emjto. 
The  tme  respondent  is  the  actoal  oon- 
diiion  of  Europe.  Every  FioteBtant 
nation  has  left  Italy  behind.  Sren 
the  Romish  nations,  which  have  bor- 
rowed their  vigour  from  intaitonrse 
with  Protestantism,  hanre  left  her  be- 
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hind.  Of  what  great  inveDtion  for 
the  beneBc  of  man  bas  Italy  been  the 
parent  during  tbe  last  three  hmidred 
years'?  What  command  has  she 
given  T13  over  nature?  what  terri- 
tory has  she  added  to  the  civilised 
world  in  an  age  of  perpetual  disco- 
very 1  what  enlargement  of  the 
human  miod  has  she  exhibited  in  her 
philosophy  V  what  advance  in  the 
amelioration  of  tbe  popular  condition 
signalises  her  intelUgent  benevolence  ? 
what  manly  inquiry  into  any  one  of 
the  means  by  which  govemmentB  or 
individuals  distingaisb  themselves  as 
benefactors  to  posterity,  and  live  in 
tbe  memory  of  manldnd? 

It  is  painful  to  answer  qneriea  like 
these  with  a  direct  negation  ;  but  that 
n^ation  would  be  truth,  Italy  has 
nothing  to  show  for  her  intellectual 
products  during  centuries,  but  tbe 
carnival  and  tbe  opera ;  for  her  gal- 
lantly, but  the  enfferiogs  of  Fr«ich 
aod  German  invasions  ;  for  ber  poli- 
tical progress,  but  the  indolent  snb- 
mission  to  generations  of  petty  kings, 
themselves  living  in  vassalage  to 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain ;  and  for 
ber  religion,  bnt  the  worship  of 
saints,  of  whom  no  living  man  knows 
any  thing — miracles  so  abswd  as  to 
make  even  the  sacristans  who  narrate 
them  laugh  ;  new  legends  of  every 
conceivable  nonsense,  and  leases  of 
pnrgatory  shortened  according  to  the 
pence  dropped  into  the  parse  of  the 
confessional. 

Italy  has  two  evils,  either  of  which 
wonld  be  enongh  to  break  down  the 
most  vigorous  nation — ii  a  vigorons 
nation  wonld  not  have  brolien  down 
both,  agesago.  These  two  are  tbcnobles 
and  the  priesthood — both  minously 
numberless,  boih  contemptibly  idle, 
and  both  interested  in  resisting  every 
useful  change,  which  mightshake  their 
supremacy.  Every  period  of  Italian 
convulsion  has  left  a  class  of  men 
calling  themselves  nobles,  and  per- 
petuating the  title  to  their  sons.  The 
Gothic,  the  Norman,  the  papal,  the 
"  nonveaus  ricbe?,"  every  man  who 
buys  an  estate — in  fact,  nearly  every 
nan  who  desires  a  title— all  swell  the 
lists  of  the  nobility  to  an  intolerable 
size.  Of  course,  a  noble  can  never 
do  any  thing—his  dignity  stands  in 
the  way. 

The  ecclesiastics,  thongh  a  busier 
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race,  are  still  more  exhausting.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  alone  has  eighty- 
live  prelates,  with  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  priests  ami  persons  of  reLi- 
giijus  ordei's.  the  monl^  forming  abont 
ii  fourth  of  the  whole  !  In  this  num- 
ber the  priesthood  of  Sicily  is  not  in- 
clu<ii?d,  which  has  to  its  own  share  no 
less  than  three  archbishops  and  eleven 
birrhops.  Even  the  barren  isloofSor^ 
diJtia  has  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
convents !  Can  any  rational  mind 
wonder  at  the  profligacy,  the  idlenesa, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Italian 
peninsida,  with  each  examples  before 
it  ?  The  Pope  daily  has  between  two 
and  three  thousand  monks  loitering 
through  the  streets  of  Bonie.  Besides 
tlie^e,  he  has  on  his  ecclesiastical 
stiiH'  twenty  cardinals,  Ibnr  aroh- 
Liishops,  ninety -eight  bishops,  and 
a  clergy  amounting  to  nearly  five 
|)e]'  cent  of  his  jiopulation.  With 
those  two  millstones  ronnd  her  neck, 
Italy  must  remain  at  the  bottom. 
She  may  be  shaken  and  tossed  by  tbe 
political  surges  which  roll  above  hei' 
head,  but  she  never  can  be  buoyant. 
She  must  cast  both  away  before  she 
Ciin  rise.  Italy  priest-ridden,  and 
noble-ridden,  and  prince-ilddcD,  most 
be  content  with  her  fate.  Her  only 
chance  is  in  the  shock,  which  will 
lireak  away  her  00  euro  bran  ces. 

We  now  come  to  the  Avatar,  in 
which  liberty  is  looked  for  by  all  the 
romancers  in  Itdy.  On  the  let  of 
June  1840,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  died, 
at  the  age  of  61.  He  was  a  man  of 
feeble  mind,  but  of  rigid  habits,  will- 
ing to  live  after  the  manner  of  his 
fiilhers,  and,  above  all  things,  dreading 
Italian  change.  The  occasional  at- 
tempts at  introducing  European  im- 
provements into  the  Roman  territory 
alriiek  him  with  undisguised  alarm; 
and  even  his  old  age  did  not  prevent 
bis  leaving  aix  thousand  state  prisoners 
ill  ihe  Roman  dungeons.  On  tbe  16th 
of  Ihe  same  month  the  Bishop  of 
Imola  was  chosen  Pope.  He  was  of 
an  Italian  family,  which  had  occasion- 
nlly  held  considerable  offices ;  was  a 
man  of  intelligence,  thongh  tinged 
wild  liberalism ;  and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the-Popes  since  Innocent 
ill.,  who  took  the  tiara  at  the  age  of 
37.  The  Bishop  of  Imola  was  Si- 
Adopting  the  name  of  Pius  IX.,  his 
iirst  act  was  one  of  clenienoy.    He 
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published  an  amnesty  for  political 
offences,  and  threw  open  the  prison 
doors.  An  act  of  this  order  is  usual 
on  the  accession  of  a  Pope.  But  the 
fears  of  the  population  had  been  so 
much  heightened  by  the  singular  stub- 
bornness of  his  predecessor,  that  the 
discoveiy  of  their  having  a  merciful 
master  produced  a  uniyersal  burst  of 
rejoicing. 

But  the  popular  excitement  was 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  trumpet- 
ings  and  parades  of  the  returning 
exiles — it  demanded  a  new  tariff, 
which  was  granted,  of  course.  Then 
followed  f&tes  and  illuminations,  until 
the  Pope  himself  grew  tired  of  being 
blinded  by  fireworks  and  deafened  by 
shouts.  A  succession  of  acts  of  civility 
passed  between  his  Holiness  and  his 
people.  He  talked  of  railroads,  canals, 
and  commerce.  He  formed  a  council, 
which,  so  far  as  any  practical  effect 
has  been  produced  by  the  measure, 
seems  to  have  died  in  its  birth.  Ho 
cultivated  popularity,  walked  through 
the  streets,  occasionally  served  the 
mass  for  a  parish  priest,  and  fully 
gained  his  object,  of  astonishing  the 
populace  by  the  condescension  of  a 
pontiff.  To  all  this  we  make  no 
imaginable  objection.  Pius  IX.  did 
but  a  duty  that  seldom  enters  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  prelacy,  and 
which  it  would  be  well  for  their  secu- 
rity, and  not  unwise  in  their  calling,  to 
practise  in  every  province  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  all 
this  pageantry  of  parliaments,  and  all 
those  provinces  of  renovation,  nothing 
has  been  done— that  none  of  the  real 
machinery  of  the  popedom  has  been 
broken  up— that  the  monk  is  still  a 
living  being,  and  the  Jesuit,  though 
a  little  plundered,  is  still  in  the 
world — that  every  spiritual  law  which 
made  Rome  a  terror  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  is  in  full  vigour  at 
this  moment,  and  that  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  enlightenment  of  his 
Holiness,  every  weapon  of  spiritual 
severity  remains  still  bright  and  bur- 
nished, and  hung  up  in  the  old  ar- 
moury of  faith,  ready  for  the  first 
hand,  and  for  the  first  occasion. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  late  memor- 
able cosmopolite  speech,  has  charged 
the  popedom  with  being  the  origin  of 
the  European  convulsions.    There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  the  popedom,  if  it 
did  not  give  burth  to  the  movement, 
at  least  set  the  example.  The  first 
actqal  struggle  with  Austria  was  its 
quarrel  about  the  possession  of  Fer- 
rara,  which  was,  after  allj  but  a  straw 
thrown  up  to  show  the  duection  of 
the  wind.  The  call  to  the  Italian 
states,  though  not  loud,  was  deep ; 
and  an  Italian  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  Italian  confederation, 
made  a  part  of  every  dream  between 
the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

Then  came  still  more  showy  scenes 
of  the  great  drama.  France  had 
looked  on  the  Ferrarese  straggle  with 
the  eager  interest  which  inspires  that 
busy  nation  on  every  opportunity  of 
European  disturbance.  Bat  the  Pa- 
risian revolution  suddenly  threw  the 
complimentary  warfore  of  Gunman 
and  Italian  heroism  into  boriesque. 
The  extmction  of  tlie  throne,  the 
flight  of  a  dynasty,  the  sovereign^  of 
the  mob,  and  the  univereal  frenzy  of 
a  nation,  were  bold  sports,  of  which 
Italian  souls  knew  notfung.  But  their 
effect  was  soon  periloosly  felt;  the 
populace  of  Milan  determined  to  rival 
the  populace  of  Paris — had  an  emeuU 
of  their  own,  built  barricades,  fought 
the  Austrian  garrison,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  capital  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

But  the  Italian  is  essentially  a  dra- 
matist without  the  power  of  tragedy ; 
he  turns  by  nature  to  farce,  and  in 
his  boldest  affaurs  does  nothing  with- 
out burlesque.  Could  it  be  conceiTed 
that  a  people,  resolving  on  a  revolu- 
tion, should  have  begun  it  by  a  revolt 
of  cigars !  In  England  '*  sixty  years 
ago,**  a  noble  duke  exhibited  his  hos- 
tility to  the  government  of  Pitt,  by 
ordering  his  footman  to  comb  the 
powder  out  of  his  locks — this  deficiency 
in  the  powder  tax  being  regarded  by 
the  noble  duke  as  a  decisive  instru- 
ment in  the  overthrowing  the  national 
policy.  It  must  however  be  said,  for 
the  honoiu*  of  England  andtheanology 
of  the  duke,  that  he  was  a  wbig, — 
which  accounts  for  any  imbecility  in 
this  world. 

The  Milanese  began  by  a  desperate 
self-denying  ordinance  against  tobac- 
co. No  patriot  was  thenceforward  to 
smoke  I  What  the  Italian  did  with  his 
hands,  mouth,  or  thought^  when  the 
cigar  no  longer  employed  the  whole 
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three,  is  beyond  onr  imagination.  His  or  a  gnap  from  tbe  restleea  ambition 
next  act  of  patriotic  sacrifice  was  the  tind  vast  power  of  the  German  era- 
theatre — the  Austrian  government  re-  perors.  It  is  not  less  remarkable, 
ceiving  aorao  rent  as  tax  on  the  per-  that  from  the  middle  of  the  century, 
formances.  Tbe  theatre  was  deserted,  when  the  hazards  of  Savoy  weredimi- 
and  even  Fanny  Ellsler's  pirouettes  iiished  by  tlie  general  amelioration  of 
could  not  win  the  rabble  back.  Even  Enropean  policy,  the  vigonr  of  the 
thepublicpromenade,Vhichhappeiied  Snvoyard  princes  decayed;  and  the 
tohavesomeconnexion  with  Austrian  court  of  Turin,  instead  of  being  a 
memories,  was  abandoned,  and  no  school  of  diplomacy  and  war,  sank 
Italian,  man,  woman,  or  child,  woald  into  the  feebleness  of  Italian  throne?, 
exhibit  on  the  Austrian  Corso.  To  and  retained  its  rivalry  only  in  the 
onr  northern  fancies,  all  this  seems  opera. 

intolerably  infantine  ;  butit  isnot  the  But  the  Freocb  Revelation  came, 

less  Italian — and  it  might  have  gone  ^eut  to  try  the  infirmities  of  all  thrones. 

on  in  the  style  of  children  raising  a  It  found  Victor  Amadens  the  Third 

nnrsery  rebellion  to  this  hour,  but  for  fitting  calmly  in  the  seat  of  his  fore- 


n  of  another  character,  fathers,  and  wlioUy  nnsuspicioua  of 

The  history  of  the  Sardinian  states  Ihc  barbarian  storm  which  was  to 

is  as  old  as  the  Panic  wars.    But  the  sweep  throngh  his  valleys.  The  French 

glance  which  we  shall  give  looks  only  bt:rst  on  Nice  in  I7t>3,  then  on  Oni- 

to  the  events  of  the  lastcentuiy — ex-  glia,  and  stripped  Savoy  of  all  its  out- 

cepting  the  slight  mention,  that  from  works  to  the  Alps. 
the  period  when  Italy  was  separated         But  Napoleon  came,  another  shape 

from  the  fallen  empire  of  Charlemagne  of  evil.  While  the  king  was  preparing 

in  the  ninth  century,  the  command  of  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  monntains, 

the  passes  of  Mont  Ccnis  and  Mont  the  young  French  general  turned  the 

Genevre,  with  the  counti-iea  at  the  line  of  defence  by  the  sea,  and  poured 

foot  of  the  Cottian  and  Graian  Alps,  his  army  into  Piedmont.    A  sncces- 

was  put  in  charge  of  some  distin-  t-ion  of  rapid  battles  carried  him  to 

guished  military  noble,  as  the  key  of  the  walls  of  Tnrin  ;  and  the  astonished 

Italy,  that  noble  bearing  the  title  of  king,  in  1796,  signed  a  treaty  which 

Marquis  or  LonI  of  the  Marches.  left  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of 

We  couie,  leaving  nine  centuries  of  Hepnblicsnism. 
f^nd    and    ferocity    behind,    to    the        On  the  death  of  the  king  in  this 

eighteenth  century,  when  the  house  year  of  troubles,  his    son,  Charles 

of  Savoy  became  allied  with  the  royal  Kmannel  IV.,  sncceeded  him.    Bnt 

successiooof  Englandjby  themarria^  he  was  now  a  vassal  of  France;  he 

of  Victor  Amadeus  with  Anne  Mane  saw  his    country    dismembered,   his 

of  Orleans,daug!iterofPhilip, brother  armies  ruined,  and  his  people  groan- 

of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Henrietta,  daugh-  ing  nndcr  the  crael  insults  and  inlo- 

ter  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  lorablo  exactions  which  have  always 

There  are  few  historical  facta  more  characterised  French  conquest.     Un- 

stribing  than  the  effect  of  position  on  tibie  to  endure  this  torture,  he  retired 

the  character  of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  to  Sardinia,  and  from  Sardinia  finally 

The  life  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  has  went  to  Rome,  and  there  abdicated  In 

generally    been    proverbial    for    the  favonr  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emauael. 
feebleness  of  their  capacities,  or  the        The   new  monarch,  whose  states 

waste  of  their  powers ;  but  Savoy  ex-  were  undergoing  from  year  to  year  all 

hibited  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  ibo  capricious  and  agonising  vicissi- 

sovereigns    remarkable   for    political  tudes  of  Italian  revolution,  at  length 

sagacity,  and  for  gallantry  in    the  shared  la  the  general  Enropean  tri- 

field.    This  was  the  result  of  their  nmph  over  Napoleon,  and  at  the  peace 

location.     They  were  to  Italy  what  of  1814  returned  to  his  dominions, 

the  Lords  AVardens  of  the  Border  augmented,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 

were  to  England  and  Scotland ;  forced  by  (he  important  addition  of  Genoa. 

to  be  perpetually  in  the  saddle— con-  ■"  But  his  return  was  scarcely  hailed 

stantly  preparing  to  repel  invasion —  with  triumph  by  his  sobjccts,  when 

their  authority  dependent  from  year  the  esamplo  of  Spain  was  followed  in 

to  year  on  an  outbuist  from  France,  an  insarrcction  demanding  a  new  coo-^ 
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stitntion.  The  king,  wearied  of  poli- 
tical disturbance,  and  being  without 
offspring,  now  determined  to  follow 
the  example  of  his  predecessor,  and 
fjave  up  the  crown  to  his  brother, 
Charles  Felix,  appointing,  as  provi- 
sional regent,  Prince  Charles  Albert 
of  Savoy  Carignano,  a  descendant  of 
Victor  Amadous  I. 

After  a  reign  of  ton  years,  undis- 
tinguished by  either  vices  or  virtues, 
but  employed  in  the  harmless  occu- 
pations of  making  roads  and  building 
schools,  the  king  died  in  1831,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
rignano. 

Charles  Albert  has  now  been  seven- 
teen years  upon  the  throne;  yet,  to 
this  hour,  his  character,  his  policy, 
and  his  purposes,  are  the  problems  of 
Italy.  His  whole  course  strongly 
resembles  those  biographies  of  studied 
mystery  and  sleepless  ambition — those 
serpent  obliquities  and  serpent  trails — 
which  marked  the  career  of  the  me- 
diaeval princes  of  Italy;  but  which 
demanded  not  only  a  keen  head,  but 
a  bold  resolve, — Castruccio,  with  a 
Machiavel,  for  the  twin  image  of  the 
poifection  of  an  Italian  king. 

The  object  of  universal  outcry  for 
his  original  abandonment  of  "  Young 
Italy," — an  abandonment  which  may 
find  its  natural  excuse  in  the  discovery 
that  Young  Italy  was  digging  up  the 
foundations  of  the  throne,  on  whose 
first  step  his  foot  was  already  placed, 
and  to  which  within  a  few  years  he 
actually  ascended ; — from  that  period 
he  has  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Italy  upon 
his  movements,  as  those  of  the  only 
possible  antagonist  who  can  shake  the 
power  of  Austria.  lie  has  at  least  the 
externals  of  a  power  to  which  Italy 
can  show  no  rival :  50,000  of  the  best 
troops  south  of  the  Alps,  which  a 
blast  of  the  tnimpet  from  Turin  can 
raise  to  100,000 ;  a  country  which  is 
almost  a  continued  fortress,  and  a 
position  which,  being  in  the  command 
of  the  passes  of  Italy,  can  meet  inva- 
sion with  the  singular  j^robability  of 
making  his  mountains  the  grave  of 
the  invader,  or  open  Italy  to  the 
march  of  an  auxiliary  force,  which 
would  at  once  turn  the  scale.  His 
government  has  exhibited  that  cool 
calculation  of  popular  impulse  and 
royal  rights,  by  which,  without  a 
total  prohibition  of  change,  he  has 
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contrived  to  keep  the  whole  power 
of  government  in  his  hands.  Uosag 
watched  by  Austria,  he  had  never 
given  it  an  opportunity  of  ^Urect 
offence;  and  if  he  has  at  length  de- 
clared war,  his  whole  past  oondnct 
justifies  the  belief,  that  he  has  either 
been  driven  to  the  conflict  hj  some 
imperious  necessity,  or  that  he  lias 
assured  himself,  on  deliberate  gvoonds, 
of  the  triumph  of  his  entei^^riae. 

He  has  now  taken  the  first  stop,  and 
he  has  taken  it  with  a  daring  which 
must  either  make  him  the  master  of 
Italy,  or  make  him  a  beggar  and  an 
exile.  By  rushing  into  war  with 
Austria,  he  has  b^n  the  game  in 
which  he  must  gain  all  or  loae  alL 
Yet  we  doubt  that,  for  final  soooess, 
far  as  he  has  gone,  he  has  g<me  fiir 
enough.  On  the  day  when  he  nnfoiied 
the  standard  against  Austria^  he 
should  have  prockumed  Italian  inde- 
pHBudence.  We  look  upon  tiie  aggres- 
sion on  Austriaas  a  violation  of  auinioe 
which  must  bring  eviL  Bnt  that  vio- 
lation being  once  resolved  on,  the 
scabbard  shonld  have  been  thrown 
away,  and  the  determination  pnbUshed 
to  the  world,  that  the  foreign  soldia 
should  no  longer  tread  the  Italian  soiL 
This  declaration  would  hare  had  the 
boldness  which  adds  entiraaiaam  to 
interest.  It  would  have  had  the 
clearness  which  suffers  no  equivocal 
tion ;  and  it  would  have  had  ^  com- 
prehensiveness which  wonld  include 
every  man  of  Italian  birth,  and  not  a 
few  in  other  countries,  to  whom  un- 
licensed boldness  is  the  first  of  virtues. 

The  pnvate  habits  of  this  prince  ara 
said  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  the 
leader  of  a  national  war.  Hia  frame 
is  hardy,  his  manner  of  livinff  is  ab- 
stemious, and  his  f&w  recreinona  are 
manly  and  active.  He  has  already 
seen  war,  and  commanded  a  column 
of  the  French  army  in  the  campaign 
of  1823,  which  broke  np  liie  Spanish 
liberals,  and  reinstated  the  king  upon 
the  throne.  But,  with  all  thooedanng 
qualities,  he  never  fi>rgetB  that  the 
Italian  is  by  nature  a  sopentitions 
being ;  that  he  is,  at  best,  a  compound 
of  the  mime  and  the  monk— ^with  the 
monk  three-fourths  predominatiig; 
and  that  no  man  can  hope  to  be  master 
of  the  national  mhid  who  does  not 
take  his  share  in  tiie  pdastl^  ahtvify 
of  the  people,    lliia  aooovli  lor  tte 
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me  he  dUpIajs  in  the 
if  the  cbarcli,  for  liis  saffer- 
le  moDkisb  tliousands  wblch 
le  soil  of  tiis  domiuions,  and 
erance  of  the  Jesuits,  whom 
;11  as  probably  every  otlier 
of  Europe,  dreads,  and  whom 
;r  sovereign  of  Europe  seems, 
on  consent,  to  be  fixed  on 
from  his  dominions. 
be  ulterior  views  of  the  King 
>f  course,  it  would  require  a 
3  teli.  ■\Vbctber  the  crown  of 
f  is  among  the  dreams  of  his 
whether  the  Italian  hatred 
a  stimulates  bis  coimcila,  or 
he  mere  Italian  passion  for 
irges  him  to  stake  his  own 
1  the  chances  of  the  field  for 
ttion  of  the  peninsula,  are 
which  can  be  answered  only 
ent ;  bnt  he  bos  at  last  ad- 
-has  menaced  the  Austrian 
I  of  Italy  ;  has  pressed  upon 
ian  army  in  its  retreat ;  has 
t  to  the  defonsivo  ;  and  has 
he  great  question  of  Austrian 
to  the  simple  arbiti-ation  of 

ilory  of  the  Sardinian  cam- 
i  been  hitbcrto  a  history  of 
s.  The  riedmontrse  troops 
meed,  and  lUdetski  has  i-c- 
he  Austrian  position  is  me- 
>r  its  strength,  and  has  been 
;ly  adopted  by  oveiydcfender 
stro-ltalinn  provinces,  Pes- 
erona,  and  Mantua  form  the 
les  of  an  irrcgidar  triangle, 
the  line  of  the  Mincio  forms 

Charles  Albert,  by  crossing 

o  at  Goito,  is  now  tc/Minthe 

The  three  fortresses    are 

id  be  has  already  made  some 

on  Teachiera,  wliieh  com- 
e  head  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
empts  have  failed,  and  Ve- 
iw  his  object ;  and  there  too 
's  to  have  already  nndergone 
ires.  The  tmo  wonder  is, 
>3  been  sulfered  to  remain  a 
making  these  exjieriments, 
Austria,  with  3<I0,000  men 
as,  should  allow  an  Italian 
50,000  men  at  the  most,  to 
er  general,  and  lord  it  over 
r  Italian  teiTltory.  All  this 
ma.  It  is  equally  an  enigma, 
Austrian  commander-in-chief 


should  hare  allowed  himself  to  be 
(Iriven  ont  of  the  capital  of  Lombaiily 
bj  the  rabble  of  the  streets,  and  have 
marched  ont  with  a  garrison  of  1.1,000 
ini?n,  before  a  mob  of  half  their  nnm- 
liiT.  lie  ought  to  have  fonght  in 
:\[nan  tohis  last  battiilion.  If  he  had 
bt'i'u  embarrassed  by  orders  fVom  home, 
lie  ought  to  have  resigned  at  once,  A 
lieavy  blow  at  the  insnrreclioii  in 
jMilan  would  have  extinguished  Italian 
rebellion. 

He  has  now  a  position  in  which  be 
might  light  with  perfect  security  for 
his  Hanks  and  rear;  with  tiie  strongest 
fortress  in  Italy,  Mantaa,  for  his  place 
<if  refuge,  if  defeated ;  and,  if  success- 
ful, with  the  certainty  of  min  to  "his 
Jidvei-sary; — yet  ho  stands  still.  It 
WHS  by  a.  brilliant  movement  in  this 
position  that  the  Austrian  Kraj  gave 
ilic  French  that  treroendons  defleflt 
ivliifli  ultimately  drove  thorn  over  the 
Alps. 

Ihe  surroundiog  country  is  of  tlio 
most  iutricatekind— a  perpetual  intor- 
seition  of  large  rivers,  guarded  at  eveiy 
passage  by  teles  de  pant,  and  all  the 
means  known  to  military  science.  A 
wai'  of  this  order  may  be  carried  on 
for  years  ;  and,  unless  Uic  Itaban  po- 
pulation shall  rise  m  matge,  it  must 
be  a  mere  waste  of  biood  and  time. 

The  true  tactiqne  of  an  Italian  in- 
vasion is  a  soccession  of  rapid,  daring, 
and  haxardmix  attacks.  This  ia  tba 
dictate  of  experience  in  every  example 
<]f  Italian  conquest.  A  bold  rush  into 
the  interior,  leaving  all  fortresses  be- 
hind, despising  the  obstacles  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  monutains,  and  only  hnrry- 
iug  on  to  meet  the  enemy  in  line,  has 
been  the  principle  of  success  from  the 
first  days  of  the  French  aasanlta  on 
Italy  to  the  last.  Their  war  was  an 
incursion,  their  marches  were  a  head- 
long charge,  their  battles  were  out- 
bursts of  tuiious  force ;  and.  if  their 
triumphs  were  transient,  they  failed 
merely  from  the  national  caprice  which 
tires  of  every  thing,  and  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  an  ill-regutate<l  finance. 
The  French,  even  nnder  the  old  Bour- 
bons, never  descended  the  Alps  with- 
out sweeping  all  resistance  before 
tfaeni.  The  campaigns  of  Napoleon  in 
1T!)0,  and  the  following  year,  were  on 
Ihe  same  principle.  He  plooged  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  50,000  troops, 
ragged,  hungry,  and  in  beggary,  but 
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the  first  robbers  in  Enrope.  He  told 
them  that,  by  beatingthe  Italians,  they 
should  get  clothes,  food,  and  money. 
As  a  strategist,  he  probably  committed 
a  thousand  faults,  but  he  did  not  com- 
mit the  grand  fault  of  all,  that  of  giv- 
ing the  enemy  time  to  recover  his 
senses.  He  fought  every  day, — ho 
fought  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
At  Montenotte,  he  fought  for  twelve 
hours,  and  was  beaten;  he  again 
mounted  his  horse  at  midnight, 
attacked  the  victor  in  his  first  sleep, 
and,  before  morning,  was  master  of 
the  mountains,  with  the  Austrian 
army  in  full  flight,  and  the  gates  of 
Turin  open  before  him.  The  Russian 
campaign  in  Italy  was  on  the  same 
principle.  "  When  you  arc  not  fight- 
ing, march ;  when  you  are  not  march- 
ing, fight."  When  the  Austrian 
generals  advised  Suwarrow  to  ma- 
noeuvre, he  laughed,  and  told  them 
that  tactics  were  only  trifling.  **  Make 
reconnoissanccs,"  said  the  greybeard 
pupils  of  the  Aulic  Council.  "  My  re  • 
connoissances,"said  the  great  Russian, 
"  are  of  10,000  men.  Form  column, 
charge  bayonet,  plunge  into  the 
enemy's  centre.  These  are  my  only 
reconnoissanccs."  In  three  months  ho 
drove  the  French,  undertheir  two  best 
officers,  Macdonald  and  Moreau, 
across  the  Alps,  and  cleared  Italy. 
A  lingering  Italian  campaign  is  always 
a  campaign  thrown  away,  or  a  country 
lost.  It  is  the  work  of  a  military 
gambler.  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Italy,  in  his  consulate,  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  hazards  ever  ventured 
in  war.  lie  might  have  been  defeated, 
and,  if  defeated,  he  must  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  But  he  attacked  the 
Austrians,  was  repulsed,  renewed  the 
attack  in  desperation,  repulsed  the 
enemy  in  turn,  and  next  day  saw  all 
Italy  capitulate  to  him. 

What  a  month  may  bring  forth  is 
beyond  our  calculation  ;  but  while  wo 
were  writing  those  pages,  there  had 
been  a  general  movement  of  the 
ricdmontese  troops  on  Verona,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  aiding 
some  insurrectionary  movement  in 
the  city.  The  Tiedmontese  artillery 
speedily  demolished  the  field-works 
in  the  approaches  to  the  city.  A  ge- 
neral advance  was  ordered,  and  the 
Austrian  troops  continued  to  retreat, 
still  turning  on  the  advancing  line, 
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and  fighting,  through  a  coontiy.  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  low  shniblnr 
forest.  At  length,  however,  a  Fied- 
montese  division  was  yigoronsly  at- 
tacked, taken  by  surprise,  and  broken 
with  a  loss  so  heavy,  as  to  determine 
the  retreat  of  the  army  to  its  position 
of  the  morning.  Still ,  this  was  but 
an  affair  of  posts ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  Grcnerad  Nugent,  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  is  putting  down  the 
insurgents  in  the  Venetian  provinces, 
and  is  marching  towards  the  flank  of 
the  Piedmontese. 

One  fact  is  evident,  that  Italy  has 
not  risen  in  a  body,  and  that,  with  all 
the  harangues  of  her  revolutionary 
orators,  and  all  the  promises  of  what 
those  orators  call  '*  her  heroic  youth, 
bniiiing  to  extinguish  the  abomination 
of  the  Teutons,"  very  few  of  them 
have  stirred  from  their  cofibe- houses. 
Italy,  with  her  twenty  millions  of 
men,  has  probably  not  fumlsbedto 
the  field  twenty  thousand  volunteerF. 
Yet  this  is  the  time  for  which  they 
have  been  all  panting  in  all  kinds  of 
sonnets;  when  the  ^^new  spirit  of 
political  regeneration^'  has  full  range 
for  its  flight,  when  the  Austrian  police 
are  a  dead  letter,  and  when  Spielberg 
and  its  bastions  are  a  bugbear  no 
more. 

But  the  movements  of  the"]  Roman 
populace  are  matters  of  more  rapid 
execution.  What  the  Pope  was  a 
month  since,  every  one  knows; — 
Pius  the  powerful,  Pius  the  popular, 
Pius  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  all  the 
aggrieved  nations  of  Italy,  with  a 
slight  appendix,  including  the  ag- 
grieved nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
populace,  which  gave  him  his  titles, 
have  now  changed  them,  and  he  is 
"  Pius  the  Monk." 

In  a  year  whose  every  weekproduces 
a  revolution,  who  can  predict  the 
events  of  a  month  ?  In  the  middle 
of  this  month  of  May,  Pope  Pins  Is 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  his  pakuoe: 
within  a  week  ho  may  be  transferred 
to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  within  a 
fortnight  he  may  be  an  exile,  an  out- 
law, or  a  refugee  in  England. 

The  intelligence  from  Bome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  month  was 
simply,  that  he  was  a  cipher.  The 
people,  in  their  eagerness  ror  Austrian 
overthrow,  demanded  a  declaration 
of  war.    But  the  German  bishops  are 
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said  to  have  iufonned  the  Conrt  of    dealings  with  princes  and  popes  ;  and 

/-.._ji_„i,     .1,.^  . .r  .1..*     ^^|.j|  ^^  j^|,  annoaneemeot  of  the 

mob  badcrs  to  all  those  political  re- 
formers, the  loungers  of  Rome.  Bnt 
nt  last  the  old  expedient  of  startled 
sovereignty  has  been  adopted.  The 
ministry,  by  intelligence  on  the  5th, 
had  been  saSered  to  retire,  and  their 
successors,  more  liberal  than  ever, 
were  received  with  popular  actlftma- 


Oardinals,  that  a  measare  of  that 
order  would  instantly  produce  a  re- 
noancement  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
Roman  See.  A  council  of  cardinala 
tvas  now  summoned,  before  whom 
the  Pope  laid  a  recapitulation  of  his 
policy,  which  may  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a.  peniteutiai  speech.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  his  ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  probably 
hoping  to  lay  the  onus  of  things  on 

the  Bhouldera  of  Pius  himself,  and     „ 

glad  to  escape  from  being  massacred  feelings,  presented  Pius  with  a  long 

by  the  mob,  or  hanged  by  the  Ana-  address,  which,  however,  contains  a 

trians.  repclitioti  of  the  demand  for  war  at 

Bnt  tlie  Pope  wisely  determined,  any  price.    It  says,  "  The  people  do 

that  whatever  happened  to  one,  should  not  expect  i/ou,  a  messenger  of  jieace, 

happen  to  all,  and  refused  to  let  them  to  declare  war.    But  they  oply  desire 

resign.    The  general  staff  then  held  that  yon  should  not  prevent  those  to 

a  "  sitting,"  and    the    municipaUty  whom  you  have  confided  the  direction 

marched  in  procession,  to  give  their  of  temporal  affairs  to  undcrtaAc  and 

opinion  at  the  Vatican  on  matters  of  conduct  it."     Tlins  the  division   is 

government,  and  recommend  "  oMi-  complete.    The  Pope  is  to  be  two 

cation !"    Snch   are  the  benefits  of  distinct  personages — the  messenger  of 

telling  the  rabble  that  they  are  the  peace,  and  the  maker  of  war ;  unless, 

true  depositaries  of  the  national  wb-  in  the  latter  instance,  he  is  to  be 

dom.    In  otiier  and  better  days,  the  responsible  for  acts  wliicfa  he  does  not 

Pope  would  have  sent  those  volon-  guide,  and  to  acknowledge  his  minis- 

teer  privy. councillors  to  the  galleya,  tera  to  be  "  viceroys  over  him.''    Of 

as  their  impudence  richly  deserved,  all  the  acta  of  sovereignty,  the  most 

Bnt  he  may  now  thank  his  own  poll-  inalienable  is  the  making  of  peace  aod 

tical  visions.  war.     Bat  the  sovereign  of  Rome  is 

The  affair  was  not  yet  over.    The  to  have  nothing  of  the  kind.     He  is  to 

civic  gnard,  that  darling  creation  of  be  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 

regenerate  freedom,  took  up  its  mns-  We  may  well  believe  the  accounts 

kets,  planted  themselves  at  the  gates,  which  represent  him  &i"indeepde/ec- 

and    declared    that  no    one,  priest,  ^i'.hi"  at  these  manifestations  of  popn- 

bishop,    or   pope,  should    stir  firom  lar  dealings  with  princes  and  popes. 

Rome.    A  kmd  of  rabble  proclama-  If  his  "Holiness"  is  not  expeditious  in 

tion  was  next  made,  that  "  no  eccle-  his  decision  to  obey  his  Sansculotte 

siftstio  should  hold  any  civil  office. "  If  statesmen,  the  conclusion  v '"  '^ "     " 


this  bo  persisted  in,  there  is  an  end  of 
"  Onr  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope."  He 
may  possibly  be  allowed  to  say  mass, 
hear  confessions,  and  work  miracles  in 
the  old  monkish  fashion.     Bnt  his 


the  con#ption. 
^n  all  this  chapter  of  change,  what- 
ever may  be  the  coolness  of  our  respect 
for  tlie  Papacy,  we  feel  for  the  Pope, 
should  feel  for  any  man  intole- 


tiara  ranst  pass  away,  his  sceptre  will  rably    insulted  by  a  conspiracy    of 

be  a  staff,  and  his  toe  will  be  kissed  wretches  pampered  into  gross  arro- 

no  more.     The  mob  say  that  as  they  sance  by  sudden  power.    His  per- 

do  not  wish  to  take  him  by  surprise,  sonal  character  is  unimpeachable;  and 

they  have  allowed  him  some  days  to  if  his  vauity  has  met  with  a  sudden 

setUe  the  question  of  private  life  with  iind  bitter  reproof,  it  is  only  the  vanity 

himself.    But  the  declaration  of  war  of  an  Italian. 

is  tho  sine  7«(i  non,  and  if  he  refuses,  Evenof  the  people  of  Italy  we  Speak 


there  is  to  be  a  "provisional  govern- 
ment," 

"By six  o'clock,  on  the  1st  instant, 
no  answer  had  been  received,"    Such 


only  with  regret.  If  these  pages  con- 
tain cuDtcmptnous  expressions,  wrung 
from  us  by  the  truth  of  things,  we  are 
the  less  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
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only  by  their  institntioDs.  We  admit 
every  instance  which  their  panegy- 
rists adduce  of  their  natural  ability, 
of  their  kindliness  of  disposition,  of 
their  ancient  intrepidity  in  the  field, 
and  of  their  brilliancy  in  the  arts.  We 
impute  all  their  waste  of  those  gifts  to 
the  fiction  which  they  call  their  re- 
ligion. We  lament  over  the  hope- 
lessness of  Italian  restoration  while 
the  nation  sees  the  melting  of  St 
Januarius's  blood  as  a  work  of  hea- 
ven ;  expects  the  remission  of  sins 
from  looking  at  the  napkin  of  St  Ve- 
ronica ;  bows  down  to  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  as  the  worker  of  miracles,  and 
as  an  object  of  divine  worship.  While 
this  lasts,  the  mind  of  Italy  must  re- 
main in  the  darkness  of  that  of  its 
fathers ;  it  may  have  wars,  bat  it  will 
have  no  advance  in  lib^iy ;  it  may 


have  revolutions,  but  it  will  have  no 
national  vigoar ;  it  may  have  a  thou- 
sand depositions  of  sovereigns,  bat  it 
will  only  be  a  change  of  mastenB,  and 
every  change  only  leaving  it  the  more 
a  slave.  Italy  can  have  bat  one 
charter — ^the  Bible. 

But  now  the  world  is  in  confusion. 
War  in  the  north— -war  in  the  south — 
war  gathering  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
Bassia,  with  120,000  men,  marching 
on  Poland,  to  be  followed  by  800,000 
more.  France,  with  half  a  million  of 
men  in  arms,  waiting  but  the  blast  of 
the  revolutionary  trumpet  to  poor 
down  on  Italy.  Can  these  thuags  be 
by  accident?  Universal  convulsion 
after  a  tranqaillity  of  thirty  years  t 
And  are  these  but  tiie  b^gauung  of 
sorrows  ? 
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chapter  i. 
▲stlet's. 


"  Most  votes  carry  the  point,  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  said  the  Doctor, 
carefully  distilling  the  last  few  drops 
of  an  incomparable  Badmington  into 
his  glass.  *^  I  must  say  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Surrey  Zoo.  They 
have  got  up  Home  there  in  a  style 
that  is  absolutely  perfect;  and  the 
whole  thing  puts  one  remarkably  in 
mind  of  Tacitus." 

'*Very  likely,"  replied  oar  friend 
the  Spaniard ;  ^^  but  it  so  happens  that 
my  classical  remi^cences  are  the 
reverse  of  agreeable.  I  don't  believe 
there  was  a  single  oak  in  the  whole 
grove  of  Dodona;  at  least  my  in- 
stinctive .impression  is  towards  the 
fact,  that  in  the  days  of  Agricola  the 
world  was  a'wildemess  of  birch.  No ; 
I  declare  for  the  opera.  Pauline 
Viardot- 
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"  Bah  I"  said  the  Doctor.  "  These 
are  no  times  to  encourage  foreigners. 
What  say  you,  Fred  ?" 

'*  I  pronounce  decidedly  against  the 
opera.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  for 
the  encouragement  of  native  talent, 
especially  in  these  revolutionary  days; 
and  in  the  second,  I  am  remarkably 
hard  up  for  cash.    I  agree  with  the 


Spaniard  that  Rome  is  rot  Suppose 
we  go  down  to  AstLey's,  and  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  death  of  Shaw?" 

'^  I  rather  think  that  Shaw  is  used 
np,"  replied  the  Doctor.  ''  Gomersal 
was  the  last  of  his  race.  However, 
Widdicomb  survives,  and  there  is  still 
a  chance  of  fun.    So  Astky's  be  it." 

Accordingly,  we  soon  found  our- 
selves at  that  notable  place  of  hippo- 
dramatic  entertainment.  In  former 
years,  Astley^s  was  by  far  the  most  na- 
tional of  all  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
It  afforded  the  best  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  militaiy  history  of  Europe. 
One  by  one  the  fiery  fights  of  the 
Peninsula  and  of  Flandere  were  repro- 
duced with  an  almost  unnecessary 
amount  of  carnage.  Real  cannon—or 
at  least  cylinders  which  had  every 
appearance  of  being  bored— rambled 
nightly  across  the  stage.  Squadrons 
of  dragoons,  mounted  upon  piebald, 
cream-coloured,  and  flea-bitten  char- 
gers, used  to  dash  desperatelv  through 
groves  of  canvass  in  pursuit  of  d^- 
pairing  fugitives;  and  terrific  were 
the  thunders  of  applause  as  tiie  ddvalry 
assailed  a  bridge,  or  overleaped  the 
battlements  of  a  fortification.   Noflsat 
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was  too  impracticable  for  theae  cen- 
taurs— no  cha^m  too  enonnoas  for 
their  vault ;  and  it  really  was  a  touch- 
ing thing  to  observe  that,  whenever  a 
trooper  fell,  his  horse  invariablj  knelt 
down  beside  him,, and  seemed  to  be- 
seech bim  to  arise  by  pathetically  nib- 
bling at  hia  bnttoDs.  The  entertain- 
ments nan  ally  concluded  with  a  series 
of  single  combats,  a  transparency  of 
Britannia  seated  on  a  garden  roller, 
ftnd  a  most  prodigal  distribution  of 
laurel.  They  were  not  only  blame- 
less, but  highly  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  exhibitions ;  and  it  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  they  are  rapidly 
falling  into  desnetude. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  ibat 
Astlcy's  has  nndergone  a  change. 
There  may  be  as  much  good  riding  as 
ever,  and  as  fearless  bounding  on  the 
tight-rope — the  courier  of  St  Peters- 
bnrg  may  still  pursue  the  unerou  tenor 
of  his  way  along  the  backs  of  six.  simnl- 
taneous  geldings^and  the  iorer  may 
regain  his  bride  by  passing  through 
the  terrific  ordeal  of  the  blazing  hoop 
as  of  yore,  llut  the  British  feelings 
the  indomitable  spirit — the  strong, 
burly,  independent  patriotism  of  the 
ring  haa  departed,  and  the  Union  Jack 
no  longer  floats  triumphant  over  a 
sea  of  sawdust.  This  is  matter  of 
painful  thought,  for  it  is  a  marked 
sign  of  the  decadence  of  the  national 
drama. 

We  were  jnst  in  time  to  witness  tha 
last  act  of  an  entertaining  spectacle, 
which  argued  on  the  part  of  the  author 
a  particular  intimacy  with  natural  his- 
tory, and  with  the  customs  of  the 
Oriental  nations.  The  scene  was  laid 
in  some  village  of  Hindostan ;  and  it 
appeared  that  sundry  British  subjects, 
male  and  female,  had  by  accident  been 
caught  trespassing  within  the  confines 
of  a  grove  sacred  to  Bramab.  No 
Highland  thane  in  the  act  of  detect- 
ing a  stray  geologist  on  his  territory 
could  have  exhibited  more  nnbonnded 
wrath  than  the  high-priest,  whose 
white  beard  and  coffee -coloured  arms 
vibrated  and  quivered  with  indigna- 
tion. Regardless  of  (he  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  insensible  to  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  the  hoary  heathen  sum- 
moned the  captives  before  him,  and 
offered  them  the  feari'uL  alternative  of 
embracing  the  worship  of  Bramab,  or 
of  undergoing  the  sentence  of  Daniel, 
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with  the  certainty  of  a  worse  catastro- 
phe. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
thai  the  whole  party,  even  down  to  a 
dc boshed  sergeant,  whose  religious 
scruples  could  hardly  have  been  veiy 
strong,  spui'ned  at  the  idea  of  repadi- 
Bting  their  fditb,  and  unanimously  de- 
manded to  be  led  on  the  instant  to  the 
mtnagerie.  One  young  llentenaut  of 
the  Irregulars,  indeed,  was  liberal  in 
his  ofters  to  die  for  a  certain  lady,  who 
had  very  unwisely  followed  him  into 
the  Jungle  without  a  bonnet,  and  in  a 
gfluzii  dress  of  singnlflr  tenuity  :  but 
an  the  old  hierophaot  bad  made  no 
offers  whatever  of  a  partial  amnesty, 
it  did  not  exactly  appear  that  snch 
generous  devotion  could  in  any  way 
be  carried  into  effect.  Hie  audience, 
accordingly,  were  led  to  prepare  for  a 
scene  of  indiscriminate  bone-crnshing, 
wlien  a  new  torn  was  given  to  the 
pnslnrc  of  affairs  by  the  appearance 
or  a  tail  gentleman  arrayed  in  flcsh- 
I'ulouved  tights,  who  demanded  the 
)iriority  of  sacrifice.  The  precise  per- 
suasion of  this  individual,  and  his 
claims  to  snch  invidious  distinction, 
were  not  accurately  set  forward  ;  bnt 
as  he  rejoiced  in  the  t^pellation  of 
Morok  the  Beast- tamer,  it  appeared 
evident  to  us  that  at  some  period  of 
his  existence  be  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privilege  of  an  intimacy  of  M. 
Eugene  Sue.  After  some  considera- 
tion, and  an  appeal  to  an  invisible 
oracle,  the  high-priest  of  Bramah,  in- 
fluenced probably  by  the  distinguished 
literary  position  of  his  prisoner,  con- 
sented to  the  request ;  and  a  solemn 
festival,  to  begin  with  the  disparition 
of  the  European  captives  at  the  ban- 
quet of  the  beasts,  and  to  end  with  the 
incremation  of  abont  twenty  young 
native  widows  on  the  funeral  jiile,  was 
decreed  accordingly.  This  annonnce- 
mcnt  seemed  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
aforesaid  widows  with  unbounded  rap- 
ture, for  they  incontinently  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  they 
cxi'i^ntcd  an  eslcmpore  mazourka. 

The  next  scene  exhibited  a  cave, 
divided  into  two  compartments,  each 
of  them  stocked  with  a  very  fair  sup- 
ply of  di'crepid- looking  lions  and  at- 
tennated  leopards.  There  was  soma  . 
slight  squalling  from  the  pit  on  the  | 
part  of  the  female  audience ;  for  the 
iuterpo=cd  grating  appeared  to  be 
needlessly  slight,  and  one  of  the  li 
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though  possibly  fi*oin  the  mere  ennai 
of  existence,  had  a  habit  of  yawning, 
which  might  have  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Androdes.  The  down, 
however,  though  not  properly  a  pro- 
tagonist in  the  drama,  was  kind  enough 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  spectators, 
by  walking  several  times  upon  his 
hands  before  the  bars,  and  exposing 
his  motley  person  in  divers  tempting 
attitudes  to  the  wild  beasts,  without 
apparently  exciting  their  appetite. 
The  yawning  animal  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  invitation  than  to  raise 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  rested 
his  four  paws  upon  the  cross-bar; 
after  which  he  remained  sitting  like  an 
enormous  terrier  supplicating  for  a 
fragment  of  muffin.  A  sickly  tiger  in 
the  other  compartment  began  to  cough 
unpleasantly,  as  though  the  air  of  the 
circus  was  too  pungent  or  too  loaded 
for  his  delicate  lungs. 

Presently  the  procession  entered, 
singing  a  hymn,  which  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  Bramah.  In  this 
ditty  the  widows  joined  with  a  forti- 
tude worthy  of  so  many  Iphigenias ; 
and  we  were  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  European 
captives  were  participators  in  that 
heathen  psalmody.  However,  for  the 
credit  of  our  countrjs  it  should  be 
stated,  that  neither  the  lieutenant  of 
Irregulai*s,  nor  Amelia  Darlingcourt, 
the  young  lady  in  whose  affections  he 
had  a  decided  interest,  took  part  in 
any  such  apostasy — indeed  the  mind 
of  the  latter  was  wholly  occupied  by 
other  feelings,  as  she  presently  took 
occasion  to  assure  us ;  for,  the  priest  of 
Bramah  having  proclaimed  silence, 
she  advanced  to  the  foot- lamps,  and 
warbled  out  an  appropriate  declara- 
tion that  her  heart  was  at  that  moment 
in  the  Highlands.  This  over,  she 
threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms ; 
and  they  both  contemplated  the 
menagerie  with  a  calmness  which 
testified  the  triumph  of  affection  over 
death. 

At  a  given  signal,  Morok  the  Beast- 
tamer  stepped  undauntedly  into  the 
den.  "We  are  ashamed  to  say  tliat 
our  friend  the  Doctor  gloated  upon 
this  part  of  the  spectacle  with  evident 
interest — it  being  a  favourite  theory  of 
his  that,  on  some  occasion  when 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  animals 
were  more    than    ordinarily  active. 


Morok  was  sure  to  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  Zumalacanigoi  was  more 
indifferent, — ^prononnoed  the  whole 
exhibition  a  humbug,  and  contrasted 
it  disparagingly  with  the  boll-figfats 
in  which,  according  to  his  own  acoonnt, 
he  was  wont  to  take  an  active  share 
at  Salamanca.  For  iny  own  part,  it 
did  not  strike  me  that  Air  Morok  ran 
any  particular  danger.  EiUier  the 
animals  were  gorged,  or  their  natiTe 
ferocity  had  l^n  long  ago  snbdned 
by  a  system  of  judidous  training.  The 
lions  submitted  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  have  theur  jaws  wrenched  open, 
and  showed  no  symptoms  of  any  desire 
to  imitate  the  example  of  nntcrackers, 
even  when  the  beast-tamer  was  in- 
specting the  structure  of  their  tliroals. 
The  panthers  were  as  pacific  as  though 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  body- 
guard of  Bacchus ;  and  the  leopards 
ran  up  the  shoulders  of  the  man,  and 
even  allowed  themselFes  to  be  twisted 
up  into  neckdoths,  with  a  docQity 
which  was  positivdy  engaffing. 

The  denoCtment  of  the  drama  was, 
of  course,  simple.  The  hiflfa-piiest  ti 
Bramah,  and  indeed  the  dmty  himself, 
were  taken  thoroughly  abmsk.  The 
oracle  declared  itself  satisfied.  The 
European  captives  were  set  free  with- 
out the  slightest  stain  upon  their 
honour.  Morok  was  discovered  to  be 
an  eminent  rajah— perhaps  TippooSaib 
or  Hyder  AH  in  disguise ;  the  eMeriy 
individual  with  the  oofilBe-ooloiired 
arms  gave  his  benediction  to  the  lorera 
— and  the  widows,  sharing  in  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  and  relieved  fhnn  the 
statutory  duty  of  perfiNnning  as  suttee, 
testified  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  whole  proceedings  by  anotibar 
mazy  dance ;  after  which  the  cur- 
tain fell  upon  a  highly  ^ipinqfniate 
tableau. 

''  Well  1'*  said  t^e  Doctor,  "  iqKm 
my  honour,  I  must  say  that  we  shcnild 
have  been  quite  as  well  off  at  the 
Surrey.  In  this  hot  weather,  the  am- 
moniacal  odour  of  the  stables  nu^  be 
salubrious,  but  it  is  very  fn  finom  re- 
fresliing ;  and  I  question  ^etber  it  is 
improved  by  an  intermixtnre  of  tU' 
nivorous  exhalations." 

"  Were  it  not  for  that  pret^fteein 
the  next  box,  I  would  haye  beeo  off 
before  now,"  observed  lie  of  W** 
manca ;  '*  this  Uon  and  tiger  staff  iB 
enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Joh*" 
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'  But  the  horsemanship,  my  dear 


fellow, 


aid  I. 


■'  Pslia !  what  do  they  know  of  real 
horsemaDBhip  here  ?"  interrupted  the 
Spaniard.  "  When  I  was  in  the 
Chriatino  cavalry." 

"  There !  I  knew  it !"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "  Ooce  set  him  off  on  that  yarn, 
and  we  xball  have  the  whole  history  of 
bis  campaigns,  without  the  slightest 
remorse  or  mitigation.  Do,  my  dear 
Fred,  be  cautious !  Yon  don't  know 
what  I  endured  yesterday  at  supper." 

"Yon  beshotl"  replied  the  Iberian. 
"'  Was  I  not  compelled  to  substitute 
some  rational  topic  of  conversation 
for  your  interminable  harangoe  npon 
tbe  symptoms  of  pulmonary  complaint? 
It  was  enough  to  have  emptied  au 
hospital.  But  see  !  they  are  bringing 
in  the  horses.  Kj  Jove,  how  fresh 
Widdicomb  looks  !  I  wonder  whether 
he  was  really  master  of  the  ring  at 
Trajan's  amphitheatre.  Not  a  bad 
bmte,  that  one  striped  like  a  Zebra. 
How  on  earth  do  they  manage  the 
colours  ?" 

"  It  is  a  chemical  process,"  said  the 
Doctor.  "  Perhaps  yon  are  not  aware 
that  the  hypcr-iodate  of " 

"  Oh  yes  1  we  know  aii  abont  it : 
very  queerstuff  too,  Idareaay.  Hallo 
— look  here !  what  kind  of  character 
is  this  fellow  intended  to  personify  ?" 

Tbe  q nest! on  was  not  easily  an- 
swered. The  individnal  who  provoked 
the  remark  was  attired  irf  most  parsi- 
monioos  silk  drawers,  with  a  sort  of 
diminntive  kilt  around  bis  waist.  His 
head  was  decorated  with  a  circle  of 
particoloured  feathers  springing  from 
a  spangled  circlet,  not  altogether 
unlike  a  highly  decorated  library- 
doster.  On  the  whole,  his  costnme 
was  such  as  might  have  suited  a  Fem- 
vian  climate  ;  but  it  was  manifestly 
unfitted  for  the  temperature  of  any 
nntropical  locality.  By  his  aide  was 
a  yonng  lady  similarlyattired,  only 
with  a  more  liberal  allowance  of 
drapery,  and  rather  more  spangles 
uponhersleeves.  The  clown  proceeded 
to  chalk  their  soles  with  an  expression 
of  devout  hnmility. 

"These, Ipresnme,"  said  theDoctor, 
consulting  the  playbill,  "are  intended 
to  represent  the  Inca  and  his  bride ; 
though  what  Incas  had  to  do  with 
horses,  is  utteriy  beyond  my  compre- 
hension." 
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"  They  might  hare  got  them  from 
the  Spaniards,  yon  know.  Ficarro  is 
s^d  to  have  been  a  liberal  fellow  in 
his  way.  I  know  a  descendant  of  bis 
at  Cordova — " 

"  There  they  go — ^now  for  it  1 "  said 
theDoctor.  "  I  wonder  if  people  ever 
galloped  across  a  prairie  in  that  way, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  and 
standing  each  npon  the  point  of  one 
particular  toe? 

'"No  more  than  Mercury  ever  cbosn 
to  light  opou  thcsummitof  ajff  iffQu," 
said  I.  "  Bat  you  are  very  prosaical 
and  matter-of-fact  to-night.  See!  np 
goes  tbe  lady  on  the  luca'a  knee.  Do 
you  call  that  attitude  nothing?  Why, 
evcu  the  master  of  the  ring  is  so  lost 
ia  admiration  that  he  is  forgetting  to 
use  his  whip." 

Here  come  the  pole  and  ribbons. 
Yoicka!  Capitally  leaped !  That  young 
lady  bounds  over  the  cords  as  light 
and  playfidly  as  a  panther.  Surely 
the  Inca  is  not  going  to  disgrace  him- 
self by  tnmbling  through  a  hoop? 
Yes,  by  the  poworaheisl— anda  very 
fair  somersault  he  has'  made  of  it ! 
Now,  then,  put  on  the  steam  I  Round 
Ihcy  go  like  a  whirlwind,  attitudinising 
as  if  in  agony.  She  looks  behind  her 
— starts — points  ;  he  turns  his  head 
^some  imaginary  foe  must  be  in 
pursuit !  Onwards — onwards,  loving 
pairl  One  leap  now,  and  ye  are  safe! 
it  ia  a  raapei',  though— beiog  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  five-barred  gate, 
speaking  volumes  in  favour  of  early 
ruruvian  agvicultm'e.  Over  it  they  go 
both  together  ;  and  Mr  Merrjman,  in 
token  of  satisfaction,  refreshes  himself 
with  a  swim  upon  the  sawdust ! 

"That  course  alone  is  worth  the 
money,"  said  I.  "  Now,  Chief,  nnloaa 
you  are  bent  upon  prosecuting  your 
conquest  to  the  left,  we  may  go,  I 
feel  a  strong  craving  in  my  inner  man 
for  a  draught  of  Barclay  and  Perkins." 

"  After  all,"  remarked  the  Doctor, 
as  wo  wended  our  way  homewards, 
"  there  is  something  remarkably 
rclVeshing  in  the  utter  extrava- 
gance of  the  fictions  which  are 
presented  at  Astley's.  They  must 
keep  in  pay  some  author  of  very  ex- 
traordinary genius.  He  never  acema 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  ;  and  1  doubt 
not  that,  at  an  hour's  notice,  he  could 
{tet  up  a  spectacle  as  brilliant  as  Alad- 
din's, in  the  Arabian  Nights." 
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*'  I  wish  some  of  our  friends  would 
profit  by  the  example,"  said  I.  "There 
is  a  fearful  dearth  of  invention  just 
now,  especially  in  the  fictional  depart- 
ment ;  and  if  no  speedy  improvement 
takes  place,  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
what  is  to  become  of  the  periodi- 
cals." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  remarked 
the  Spaniard.  "  Some  people  are 
rather  given  to  hunt  an  idea  to  death. 
For  example,  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
certain  gentleman  who  can  write  about 
nothing  except  the  railways.  Every 
story  of  his  has  some  connexion 
with  scrip  or  shares,  and  the  interest 
of  the  plot  invariably  turns  upon  a 
panic." 

**  Allow  me  to  remark,  Mr  Zumala- 
carregui, "  said  I,  considerably  nettled 
at  the  allusion,  which  seemed  exces- 
sively uncalled  for,  "  that  any  subject 
of  domestic  interest  is  much  better 
than  an  incessant  repetition  of  low 
Peninsular  skirmishes.  You  may  pro- 
bably think  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested in  the  exploits  of  Ilerrera  the 
dragoon,  in  the  forcible  strangulation 
of  gipsies,  attacks  upon  convents,  and 
the  other  wares  in  which  you  usually 
deal ;  but  my  opinion  is  very  differ- 
ent." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  I "  exclaimed  the 
Doctor,  who  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  a  literary  row.  *'  Every 
body  is  sick  with  the  eternal  sameness 
of  these  seiioras.  I  wonder.  Chief,  you 
don't  change  your  ground,  and  let  us 
have  something  better." 

"Better  than  what?"  said  the 
Spaniard.  "  Better  than  rigmarole 
stories  about  surveyors,  and  gradients, 
and  old  gentlemen  with  pigtails  that 
dabble  in  stock.  I  rather  suspect 
that,  at  all  events,  my  bitterest  enemy 
cannot  accuse  me  of  having  put  out 
any  thing  worse." 

"  Nay,  that's  tnie  enough !"  chimed 
in  the  Doctor:  "  I  by  no  means  vindi- 
cate our  friend.  He  is  sufficiently 
tiresome  upon  occasion,  I  allow." 

"It  is  very  easy  for  those  who 
never  wrote  a  line  to  pass  criticisms 
upon  the  works  of  others,"  said  I. 

"  Works  ?  railway  works,  you 
mean,"  said  the  Spaniard. 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  my  fine 
fellow,"  replied  I,  "  that  I  will  back 
myself  for  any  given  sum  to  write  a 
talc  against  you  on  any  possible  sub- 


ject ;  and  yon  may  lay  the  locality, 
if  you  please,  in  your  fayonrite  Spaio, 
though  I  know  no  more  about  it  thaa 
I  do  of  Timbuctoo." 

"  And  I,"  said  Zamala, ''  will  kno^ 
under  to  no  man,  not  even  Alexander 
Dumas,  for  invention.  So  the  sooner 
we  begin  the  better." 

"  Well,  then,  fix  yonr  subject  Shall 
it  be  at  the  siege  of  Salamanca?" 

"  In  order  that  yon  may  pilto 
right  and  left  from  military  memofrs, 
I  suppose.  Thank  yon — ^I  am  not 
quite  so  foolish ! " 

"  Take  yonr  own  ground,  then. 
Where  shall  it  be?  Ama,  Afirica, 
America,  or  New  Zealand,  if  you  like 
it  better." 

^^  By  no  means  let  ns  interfere  with 
G.  P.  R.  James.  He  has  taken  the 
convicts  under  his  own  especial  charge. 
Let  ns  say  America,  North  or  South,  and 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  select  the  century." 

*'  I  won't  have  any  thing  to  do  witih 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Eedskins,"  said  L 
**  Your  gipsy  practice  would  give  you 
a  decided  advantage  in  portraying 
the  fiery  eyes  of  a  Crow  ov  a  Dela- 
ware Indian,  glaring  through  a  Bumadt 
bush.  Besides,  I  hate  all  that  mbbiali 
about  wampum  and  moccaasinflk  But 
if  you  like  to  try  your  hand  ata  P»- 
tagonian  tale,  or  even  a  touch  at  the 
Snapping  Turtle  or  Cypress  Swamps 
though  that  is  more  in  your  line,  I 
assure  you  I  have  no  objection.**' 

'*  Let  me  mediate,"  said  tibe  Dootor. 
^^  The  whole  of  this  discussion 
to  have  arisen  out  of  to-night's  , 
formances  at  Astley's,  and  I  don*t 
why  yon  should  not  avail  yonraelvea 
of  a  ready-made  hint.  There  is  the 
Inca  and  his  bride,  —  a  capital  fling- 
gestive  subject.  Take  that  as  tte- 
groundwork  of  yonr  tales,  andpitob 
them  in  the  days  of  Pizairo.** 

"  Very  well,"  said  I—"  only  tot  na 
start  in  a  mutnal  state  of  ignonoee^ 
It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read  m 
word  about  the  Incas,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  refresh  my  knowledge.  What 
is  your  amount  of  preparatioB,  Hi- 
dalgo?" 

^^  Precisely  the  same  as  yours^** 

^^  So  far  good.  Bnt— harkye— who 
is  to  decide  between  ns?" 

"  The  public,  of  coureo;" 

^^  But  then,  reflect — two  tales  upon 
the  same  subject !  Why,  nobody  will 
have  patience  to  read  them  !*' 
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n't  you  try  chapter  about?" 
I  he  Doctor. 

litftl  idea ! "  cried  the  Spa- 
I  am  gaiag  down  to  Green- 
Jrrow  for  a  white-bait  party, 
la  a  clear  day  to  bcgia  with. 

write  it  alternately,  after 
r  of  the  Virgilian  cclogoea." 
'es  aiBbo,"  quoth  the  Doctor, 
lod-night,  lads,  and  see  that 

out  one  another's  ideas 
y.  I  shall  step  into  the 
Jf  an  hour,  and  hare  a  glass 
indy  and  water." 
,  Zamala,"  said  T,  as  I 
rnie  with  my  rival,  "  I  am 
riUaiu  the  Doctor  is  making 


game  of  m.    Had  we  not  better  ^ys 
the  ideanp?"' 

"Not  a  whit  of  it,"  replied  the 
Spituiard.  ''  I  really  want  to  see  how 
tliu  lljiug  will  do :  and  if  you  like  to 
di'ag  in  the  Doctor  as  a  character,  I 
sliall  be  happy  to  keep  it  up.  I  pre- 
some  there  were  plenty  Caledonians 
wandering  abont  the  world  even  bo 
far  back  as  Plzarro's  time  ?  " 

'■  There  ia  always  plenty  of  that 
^tock  in  the  market,"  1  replied,  with  a, 
i;roan.  "  Well,  good-night.  The  MS. 
ul'  the  first  chapter  tihall  be  aeut  you 
to-morrow  evening;  and  recollect  that 
we  are  both  npon  bondlir  to  aroid  all 
kind  of  reference." 


be  sunny  dawn  of  a  tropical 
The  sea  had  just  ebbed, 
vast  expanse  of  white  aand 
vith  strange  particoloured 
tween  the  primeval  forest 
med  tbe  boundary  of  the 
ge,  and  the  heavy  line  of 
vhlch  plashed  sullenly  along 
One  vessel,  partially  dia- 
.nd  bearing  tokens  of  the 
irm,  was  riding  at  anchor 
e  outer  ridge  ;  another  lay 
s  wreck,  a  black  and  bcoken 
a  the  beach.  Her  timbers 
o  in,  her  bidwarks  swept 
B  once  stately  Estremadura 
ter  more  walk  the  waters 
g  Instinct  with  beauty  and 

Is  of  three  hundred  hardy 
ted  veterans  occupied  the 
a  the  countenances  of  some 
raced  that  sullen  expression 
le  result  of  absolute  despair. 
>d  vehement  gesticulations, 
;  apparently  to  convince 
rades  of  the  jiropriuty  of 
Kime  strong  and  dangeroos 
.    Others,  who  weie  either 

to  peril,  or  more  indifferent 
luencea,  were  playing  at 
:hauce,  as  composedly  as  if, 

being  outcasts  on  a  foreign 
•.y   were   wiling    away   tho 

an  hour  in  their  dear  but 

en,  who   seemed  by  their 


garb  and  bearbg  to  be  tho  leaders, 
wtire  wiilking  apart  I'rom  the  others. 
The  eldebt,  a.  tall  gaunt  man,  whose 
forehead  was  seamed  with  the  furrowa 
of  many  years,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
suading his  companion  from  some 
enterprise  which  the  younger  eagerly 
urged.  Ever  and  anon  he  stopped, 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  gigantia 
ivooiJs  which  stretched  inward  aa  (uc 
\ii  the  eye  could  see,  and  shook  hie 
head  in  token  of  dissent  and  dis- 
couragement, 

-'I  tell  thee,  Pizarro.  it  ismadnpsa, 
sheer  madness  1"  said  he,  "The 
loot  of  man  has  never  yet  penetrated 
that  howling  wilderness,  from  which 
^tll  last  night  there  issued  sounds  that 
iiii^iiit  have  chilled  the  bravest  heart 
iijlh  terror.  £ven  could  we  hope  to 
])enetrate  alive  through  its  zone,  what 
thinkest  thoQ  lies  beyond/  I  fee  ia 
the  distance  a  chain  of  dark  and 
gloomy  mouotalns,  open  whoso  sura~ 
mits  the  suo  never  shines,  so  thick 
are  the  clouds  that  obscure  them ; 
and  I  fear  me  that,  could  we  reach 
their  top,  wo  should  hut  look  dowa 
upon  tbe  frighlfol  abyss  that  is  ^le 
uttermost  boundary  of  the  wurldl  " 

'-  I'shaw,  Don  GoositlcK !  I  did 
not  think  thou  hadst  been  so  weak  aa 
to  believe  in  such  fables.  Be  the  end 
of  the  world  where  it  may,  never  let 
it  be  said  that,  so  lung  as  one  rood  of 
land  remains  unexplored,  (ho  bold 
Spanish  Buccaneers  shrank  from  their 
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appointed  task.  But  I  know  that  it 
is  not  so.  Beyond  yon  dusky  ridge 
there  are  valleys  as  rich  as  ever 
basked  in  the  glory  of  the  sun — 
fields  more  fertile  than  any  in  Spain 
— cities  that  are  paved  with  silver 
and  with  gold.  I  have  seen  them, 
old  man,  many  and  many  a  time  in 
my  dreams  ;  and,  by  Santiago,  I  will 
not  forego  their  conquest ! " 

"  Thou  hast  said  the  truth  unwit- 
tingly, Pizarro,"  replied  the  other. 
**  These  are  indeed  dreams,  the  coin- 
age of  a  visionary  brain,  and  they  will 
lure  thee  on  to  ruin.  Bethink  thee — 
even  were  it  as  thou  supposest — were 
El  Dorado  separated  from  us  only  by 
yon  colossal  barriers  of  nature,  how 
could  we  achieve  it5  conquest  with  a 
handful  of  broken  men?  Those  valleys 
thou  speakest  of,  if  they  do  exist, 
must  be  peopled--the  cities  will  be 
strong  and  garrisoned.  Men  build 
not  that  which  they  are  utterly  unable 
to  defend  ;  and  our  force,  heaven  help 
US !  is  scarce  strong  enough  to  capture 
a  village." 

"Listen!"  said  Pizarro,  and  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  other. 
"I  am  not  a  learned  man,  as  thou 
knowcst,  but  something  have  I  seen 
and  heard.  I  have  seen  thirty  deter- 
mined men  hold  their  own  at  point  of 
pike  against  an  army.  I  have  seen 
thirty  horsemen  scatter  thousands  of 
the  barbarians  like  chaff;  and  have 
we  not  more  than  thirty  here  ?  Nay, 
listen  further.  I  have  heard  that  in 
the  old  time,  when  a  land  called 
Greece  was  assailed  —  it  might  have 
been  by  the  Saracens — three  hundred 
stalwart  cavaliers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Don  Leonidas,  did,  trust- 
ing in  the  might  of  Our  Lady  and 
Saint  Nicolas,  hold  at  bay  many 
thousands  of  the  infidel  scum  ;  for 
which  good  ser\'ice  to  this  day  there 
are  masses  sung  for  their  souls.  And 
trow  ye  that  we,  with  the  same  num- 
ber, cannot  hold  our  own  against 
heathen  who  never  yet  saw  lance 
glitter,  axe  smite,  nor  listened  to  the 
rattle  of  a  corslet?  Out  upon  thee, 
old  man !  thy  blood  is  thin  and  chill, 
or  thou  wouldst  speak  less  like  a 
shaveling,  and  more  like  a  belted 
Castilian!" 

"  Son  of  a  swineherd!"  cried  the 
old  man,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full   height,  whilst  the  red  spot  of 


passion  rose  upon  his  faded  checks 
"  Son  of  a  swineherd  and  a  caitLQT!  is 
it  for  thee  to  insnlt  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  ancestors?  Now,  by  the 
bones  of  those  who  lie  within  the 
vaults  of  the  Alhambra,  had  I  do 
better  cause  of  quarrel,  ibis  speech 
should  separate  ns  for  eyer !  Kemain, 
then,  if  thou  wUt — nay,  thou  shak 
remain ;  but  recollect  this,  that  not 
one  man  who  calls  me  captun  shall 
bear  thee  company.  There  lies  thy 
black  and  stranded  hulk.  Make  the 
most  of  her  that  thoa  canst ;  for  never 
again  shalt  thou  tread  a  Spanish  deck 
where  I,  at  least,  have  the  authority!" 
During  this  insulting  speech,  the 
brow  of  Pizarro  grew  livid,  and  his 
hand  clutched  instinctively  at  the 
dagger.  But  the  man,  though  des- 
perate, had  learned  by  times  the  ne- 
cessity of  habitual  control ;  he  thmst 
the  half-naked  weapon  back  again 
into  its  sheath,  and  proudly  confirontcd 
his  commander. 

"  It  is  well  for  thee,  Don  Gonsalez,'* 
he  said,  "  that  thine  years  are  well- 
nigh  spent,  else,  for  all  thy  nobility, 
I  had  laid  thee  as  low  as  those  who 
are  rotting  beneath  the  marble. 
Hearken,  then — I  take  thee  at  thy 
word,  so  far  that  thou  and  I  never 
more  shall  tread  the  quarter-deck  to- 
gether. Thy  vessel  is  safe.  Mine 
is  lost — well,  then,  take  thine  own 
and  be  gone !  But  mark  me !  O^-er 
the  men  here  thou  hast  no  power.  In 
this  land  there  is  no  fealty  due  to  the 
flag  of  Spain.  No  man  owes  allegi- 
ance save  to  the  leader  of  his  adop- 
tion, to  the  strong  heart  and  stout 
arm  of  him  whom  he  selects  to  be 
his  chief.  If  there  be  but  one  among 
them  willing  to  cast  his  lot  with  mine, 
I  will  dare  the  issue.  Do  not,  as  thou 
regardest  thy  life,  attempt  to  gainsay 
me  in  this.  I  am  armed  and  resolved, 
and  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wont 
to  dally." 

So  saying,  he  strode  towards  the 
place  where  the  sailors  were  congre- 
gated, and,  with  his  sheathed  rapier, 
drew  a  deep  line  along  the  sand.  All 
gazed  in  silence,  wondering  what  bis 
meaning  might  be ;  for  the  brow  of 
Pizarro  was  now  bent  with  that 
resolute  frown  which  it  seldom  wore 
except  on  the  eve  of  battle,  his  lips 
were  compressed,  and  his  eyes  flash- 
ing as  if  with  an  inward  fire. 
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"Spaniards!"  he  saJd,  "the  hour 
for  action  has  arrived.  There  lies  the 
ship,  ready-winged  to  transport  yon 
back  again  to  Spain,  not  as  conqnerors 
of  the  New  World,  bnt  as  beggars  re- 
turning to  the  old.  Go,  then^plongh 
the  seas,  greet  the  friends  of  yonr 
childhood,  and  when  thej  ask  yon  for 
thetreasarea  that  were  to  be  gathered 
in  this  distant  land,  tell  them  that  jou 
have  soirendered  all  at  the  moment 
when  victory  was  secnre.  If  they 
ask  for  jonr  leader,  tell  them  that 
jOD  abandoned  him  OD  a  foreign 
shore — that  he  only  remained  stead- 
fast to  bis  pnrpose  and  his  oath— that 
he  is  resolved  to  win  a  crown,  or  to 
perish  nobly  in  the  attempt  I" 

"  No,  by  the  blessed  scallop-Bholl 
of  Compostella  !"  cried  a  bnrly 
soldier,  pressing  forward :  "come  what 
will  of  it,  Fizarro,  there  is  one  at 
least  who  will  not  flinch  from  thy 
Bide !  Here  stand  I,  Heirera  the 
dragoon,  ready  to  follow  thee  to  the 
death.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  1 
crossed  the  salt  sea  twice  without 
striking  one  blow  for  Spain,  or  that  I 
left  my  captain  in  hia  extremity!" 

"  Therein  1  recognise  my  andent 
comrade !"  cried  Fizarro,  pressing  bis 
hand.    "Gallant  Herreral    athwart 


"  And  I,"  said  another  soldier, 
"would  have  small  objection  to  Uo 
the  same;  becanae,  d'ye  see,  it  has 
always  stmck  me  that  Bon  Fizarro 
had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him — " 

"  Ha,  my  tall  Scot !  sayest  thon "/'' 
cried  PizarrO:  "wilt  thon  too  cast  thy 
lot  with  ns  ?  1  know  tbcc  for  a  hardy 
blade  that  loves  hard  knocks  better 
than  oily  words.  See — I  have  drawn 
this  line  upon  the  sand :  let  those 
come  over  who  will  follow  fortnoe  and 
Fizarro  I" 

"  Hooly  and  fairly  I"  replied  the 
other,  whose  high  cheek-bones  and 
sandy  hair  bore  uneqnivocfJ  testimony 
to  his  race.  "There's  some  small 
matters  to  be  settled  first ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  ia  verra  like 
the  taking  of  a  new  service.  Now, 
we  have  a  proverb  in  the  North  that 
short  acconnts  make  long  freends ;  and 
I  would  fain  speer  of  yonr  valonr,  in 
the  event  of  my  biding  here,  what 
wad  become  of  the  arrwragee  to 
whilk  I  am  righteously  entitled?" 


"  Base  fellow  !"  cried  Herrera, 
"  wouldst  thou  barter  thy  honour  for 
gold?" 

"  By  yonr  leave,  sergeant,"  replied 
the  Scot  drily,  "  raaist  men  barter 
baith  their  life  and  hononr  for  little 
else.  But  1  cannot  allow  that  this  is 
a  case  of  barter.  I  bold  it  to  be  a 
distinct  contract  of  service,  or  mther 
of  location  and  hire,  auent  which  it 
is  written  io  the  book  oflUgiam  Ma- 
jeslalaa,  that  no  new  coati-acts  shall 
be  held  effectnal  tintil  all  previous 
conditions  arc  purged  and  liquidated. 
Wherefore,  touching  these  arrears, 
which  amount  for  service  of  man  and 
horse  to  nine  donbloons,  four  mara- 
vedis,  excluding  interest  and  penalty 
as  accords — " 

"Hearkenl"  said  Pizarro;  "if  a 
mau  owed  thee  a  handful  of  dollars, 
and  offered,  as  the  condition  of  his 
release,  to  show  thee  a  niiuo  of  dia- 
monds, wooidst  thou  reject  his  pro- 

"  Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  Scot ; 
"  I  wad  indubitably  accept  of  the 
same,  reserving  always  my  right  of 
diligence  and  recourse,  until  the  furth- 
coming and  ynluatiou  of  the  aforesaid 
jewellery." 

"  Well,  then,  the  matter  stands 
thus,"  coutinned  Fizarro ;  "  Gold  have 
I  none  to  pay  tliee ;  but  if  thou  wilt 
follow  me  across  yonder  mountaina, 
I  i\'itl  lead  thee  to  a  land  richer  far 
than  any  of  your  native  valleys — " 

"  That's  impossible,"  iotermptod 
the  Scot.  "It's  clear  ye  never  saw 
Ualnacardoch !" 

"  A  land  which  we  will  win  and 
hold  for  ourflclvea  and  our  heirs  for 

"  Blench,  doubtless,  or  for  a  mere 
nominal  reddendo,"  remarked  the 
Scot.  ■'  There's  some  sense  in  that ; 
and  since  ye  say  that  the  arrears  arc 
scantly  recoverable  by  any  form  of 
process,  I  care  not  if  I  sist  procedure 
ihereanent,  and  take  service  under  my 
freend  the  sergeant,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Fandects  is  somewhat 
less  than  his  dexterity  in  liie  handling 
of  a  halbert." 

So  saying,  the  Scot  stepped  across  the 
line,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  Her- 
rera.  llis  example,  however,  was  by 
no  means  contagious.  Gonsalea,  though 
not  absolutely  popular  with  his  men, 
bad  nevertheless   commanded  their 
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respect,  and  was  well  known  to  be  a 
judicious  and  experienced  leader.  His 
strong  opposition  to  the  rash  project 
of  Pizarro  had  materially  shaken  the 
confidence  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  forward  in  any  enter- 
])rise  which  promised  a  favourable 
termination.  Besides,  their  position 
was  such,  that  the  hardiest  adven- 
turer might  well  have  been  excused 
for  hesitating  to  expose  himself  to 
further  danger.  Only  one  ship  re- 
mained, and  with  the  departure  of 
tliat,  all  chance  of  returning  to  Spain 
seemed  at  an  end.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  sterile  and  uninviting. 
No  inhabitants  had  flocked  down  to 
welcome  the  Europeans  to  their  shore 
— none  of  the  happy  omens  which 
hailed  the  advent  of  Columbus  had 
been  visible  to  them.  It  seemed  as 
if  nature,  revolting  at  the  cruelties 
which  had  already  been  exercised  by 
the  invading  Spaniards  on  the  deni- 
zens of  the  infant  world,  had  closed 
her  gates  against  this  marauding  band, 
and  absorbed  her  treasures  into  her 
womb.  Of  the  tliree  hundred  Span- 
iards, only  twenty- five  crossed  the 
boundary  line,  and  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  take  part  in  the  despe- 
rate fortunes  of  Pizarro. 

"  Farewell,  then !"  said  that  haughty 
chieftain,  addressing  himself  to  the 
others.  *^  I  need  you  not ;  for  what  is 
a  strong  arm  without  a  resolute  and 
determined  heart  ?  Farewell!  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  path,  and  ye 
will  not  tread  it  1 — I  have  held  up  the 
banner,  and  ye  will  not  rally  under 
it  I — I  have  sounded  the  trumpet,  and 
your  ears  are  deaf  to  the  call !  Hence- 
forward there  is  nothing  for  us  in 
common.  Go,  cravens  as  ye  are ! 
back  to  Spain — work  for  hire — dig — 
sweat — labour  at  the  oar !    It  is  your 
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portion,  because  ye  know  not  what 
valour  and  glory  are!  Bat  foryon^ 
gentlemen — ^who,  saperior  to  the  thI- 
gar  ties  of  country  and  of  home,  have 
sunk  the  name  of  Spaniard  in  the 
glorious  title  of  baccaneer — ^let  iu  he 
up  and  doing !  Oar  march  may  be 
toilsome,  the  danger  great;  bat  hmte 
us  lies  the  new  world  which  it  is  our 
glorious  destiny  to  sabdoe.  Moont, 
gentlemen  cavfliiers!  Herrera^dothoa 
di^lay  the  standard  1  One  last  look 
at  the  ocean,  and  then  forward  fofs 
victory  or  death !" 

^^  One  word,  Pizarro,  before  thon 
goest,"  said  Gfonsales.  ^^  Amidst  all 
thy  rashness,  I  cannot  but  disoem  the 
flashing  of  a  noble  &pmt,  ^  I  would 
fain  not  part  with  thee  in  anger. 
It  may  be  I  haye  wioagod  £ee, 
and—'' 

^^  Old  man,  what  art  thoo.  and  thy 
wronging  to  me?"  replied  Picasco. 
*^  But  yesterday  I  was  thy  snbaltenL 
—now,  I  am  a  chiefL  Tlw  son!  ctf  a 
conqueror  is  swelling  in  my  bosom, 
and  thou  and  sudi  as  thoa  hsYS  no 
power  to  do  me  wrong.  I  have  no 
time  to  waste.  Set  on,  I  say!  An- 
other hour  has  struck  in  the  mighty 
destiny  of  the  world  1'^ 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the 
watchers  on  the  beach  heard  the  last 
note  of  Pizarro's  trumpet  dying  away 
in  the  depths  of  the  Peravian  rocest. 

^^  A  very  fair  chapter,"  saidl^  fil- 
ing up  the  MS.  ^^  Strong,  tene, 
spirited,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  Wa- 
verley  style.  It  is  a  pity  I  oonld  not 
manage  to  foist  in  the  Doctor,  hot  this 
other  sort  of  character  will  do  remari^- 
ably  welL  Not  a  word  aboat  the  Inca 
as  yet.  Well-— that's  the  hidalgo?s 
look-out.  I  wonder  what  kind  of  woik 
he  will  make  of  the  nesJi  chapter  1" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  CUILDOEN  OF  THE  SUN. 


"  Oneiza !" 

"  My  love — my  lord  !" 

"  Look  upon  me  with  thy  lustrous 
eyes  till  I  see  my  image  dancing  in 
them.  O  my  beautiful,  my  beloved ! 
Tell  me,  Oneiza !  when  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  warbles  across  the 
lake,  what  dost  thou  think  of  then  V" 
''Of  thee  — of  thee,  my  adored 
one  1" 


^^  And  when  the  stars  are  ^tteiing 
in  heaven  like  sapphires  in  thme  ebon. 
hair — ^what  then,  Onelsa?" 

"  Of  thee— sUU  of  thee !" 

'^  When  the  humming-bird  is  stoq[H 
ing  o'er  the  chalice  of  the  flower,-— 
when  the  sweet  aaalea blossom  bnrets 
brightly  from  the  bower, — ^when  the 
very  breeso  is  loaded  with  odonr  and 
perfume,  and  the  muinnr  of  the.  ~ 
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rook  comes  singmp  tbrongh  ihe 
I,— when  the  tire-Hiea  light  the 
\l  like  spaugles  struck  from  gold, 
;n  alt  ibo  buds  that  love  the 
their  tiny  cups  iinfold, — when 
!W  is  faiiiDg  warmest  on  blade, 
!ar,  and  tree — where  is  tbj  soul, 

l^itb  thee,  my  love  !  with  thee !" 
fer,  surely,  since  the  first  blight 
)0n  Eden,  did  the  virgin  moon 
down  upon  a  lovelier  or  a  more 
mtpairM  Manco  Capl  was  of 
icc  of  the  Incas,  whom  tradition 
ed  to  be  the  direct  offspring  of 
Q.  But  a  shrewd  physiological 
'er  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
ognising  the  traces  of  a  descent 
human  but  not  less  illuslriona. 
lusCering  curls,  the  dark  eye,  the 
ac  nose,  and  the  full  underllp, 
!  young  Inca,  bore  a  striking 
blance  to  that  ideal  of  beauty 
far  transcends  the  product  of 
ireciwi  chisel.  They  were  the 
es  of  a  prince  of  Ihe  Captivity — 
:ader  of  the  most  ancient  raco 


wliir'h  are  practised  by  Enropean 
iimiilcns  for  Ibc  sake  of  coiicoiJing 
those  emotions  which,  in  reality,  oon- 
stltule  the  highest  excellence  of  oar 
tieing.  She  loved — warmly,  keenly, 
passionately ;  and  she  fcjt  that  to 
c^inceal  the  expression  of  that  love, 
was  to  defraud  her  betrothed  of  his 
line.  Oh  !  if  women  only  knew  whM 
they  sacriHce  tbrongh  liclitioud  deli- 
cacy— if  they  had  but  once expeneDOed 
ibe  delight  of  an  nnrcstncted  aaia.- 
muniou  of  soul^tbey  would  thfow 
I'l'^lrnint  to  the  wiuiJs,  and  naishjp 
with  the  ardour  of  Herodiasl 
''Oneiza,  deorestl" 
'^T^sy  on,  my  soul  bears  tb«el" 
"Look  np,  love,  into  the  stany 
lirQiament.  See'st  then  that  glitter- 
ii>g  zone,  light  as  the  girdle  beneath 
which  beats  the  heart  ofmyOnels*? 
very  beaatifol?" 


'  Itia 


Ul" 


'Would'st  thon  think  there  was 
danger  there?" 
"Howl  thon  mslicst  me  tremble." 
-Little  shrinking  one!  did   I  say 


iver  issned  from  the  detiles  of    that  it  boded  danger  to  thee? 


3  not  to  As- 
or  even  to  ITiibet,  that  we 

look  for  a  solution  of  the  great 

ry  attendant  upon  the  depar- 

if  the  Ten  Tribes.    They  were 

^stioed  to  remain  by  the  strearoa 

ibylon,  hewers    of  wood    and 

rs  of  water  in  an  unkind  a 

country.    The  Israelilish  spirit, 
in  former  times  bad  expanded     hoary  trees  a 
strength  of  a  Sampson,         ■  -     •    ■ 

ook  such  a  degradation,  and  the 


nut  1  liere  to  ward  away  any  tbnnder- 
iKtlt  that  might  threaten  kha  brewt  o£ 
my  Oneiaa?" 

'>h,  peace!  I^  me  of  the  stam. 
t^  thon  read    tiiem,    thoit,    my 
llanco  ?" 

en,  dearest.  Thon  knowest 
the  trikditions  of  onr  race.  Long,  long 
3(;o,  before  the  seed  from  which  these 
re  epmng  had  ripened, — 
o  of  yonder  pyramid  wu 
hewn  from  its  native  rock — onr  btliera 
1  mighty  pilgrimage  of  the  dwelt  In  a  land  that  was  named  Chal- 
WBB  even  more  prolonged  than  dea.  It  is  far  away  from  this,  Oneiza, 
rst.  At  length  they  reached  a  across  the  salt  and  briny  sea ;  and  I 
f  rest  and  refuge  ;— Dan  took  know  not  how  they  bad  power  to  tra- 
sion  of  Mexico,  and  Zebulon  verse  the  wilderness  of  waters.  Itwaa 
a  land,  too,  not  like  onrs,  sweet  audi 
pleasant, but  very,  very  dreary;  wid> 
no  placid  pools  and  running  streams, 
but  a  huge  tract  of  sand,  which  tiie 
in  always  glared  npon  in  his  wrath." 
"  Oh  Manco— that  is  tenible  I  But 


icaied  i 

ICO  Capl  bad  long  loved  Onelza, 

inghter  of  the  Pcrnvian  bigh- 

with  that  ardour  and  entire 
on  which  is  unknown  Co  the 
I  nations  of  the  north,  whose 
ons  are  ns  cold  ns  the  climate  in 

they  shiver  ande 


the  si 


■a?" 


..    , ._  "Ay — tbestara — tliestars,  OnoUal 

,  had  surrendered  to  him  that  They.too, werethure,lai^andliiatn«» 

ro  than  which  the  world  con-  ns  thine  own  eyes;  and  onrAidiMB, 

lothing  of  more  estimable  and  as  they  lay  at  night  by  the  margia  of 

!SB  value — a  perfect  tniating  snioe  lonely  well,  waicheil  tiiem  la 

Child  of  a  paradise  In  which  Iheir  conraes,  until  they  learned  t» 

ail  of  the  serpent  was  hardly  read  the  mysterions  symbol-book  of 

,  she  knew  none  of  the  coy  arts  heaven,  and  drew  strange  knowledge 
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from  the  aspect  of  the  sidereal  junc- 
tions." 

*'  And  thou,  too,  hast  this  knowledge, 
Manco?" 

'*  Little  foolish  one!  Wonldst  thou 
have  me  more  ignorant  than  my 
ancestr}^  ?  It  was  taught  me  by  one 
who  had  watched  the  heavens  for  a 
whole  year  from  the  flaming  top  of 
Atlpacaca ;  and  long  ago  he  foretold 
that  danger  for  Pern  which  I  now  see 
depending  in  the  midst  of  yonder  con- 
stellation." 

"  Danger  for  Peru  ?    Oh  Manco ! " 

*'  Ay,  love,  but  not  for  thee.  Look 
a  little  lower.  See  that  star,  some- 
times hidden  for  a  moment  by  the 
waving  branch  of  the  cactus.  How 
mild  and  clear  it  is,  like  the  eye  of  a 
happy  spirit!  Mark  how  bright  it 
sparkles,  in  the  ether  far;  that,  my 
own  Oneiza,  is  thy  natal  star!" 

**  And  which  is  thine,  dearest?" 

"The  stars," replied  Manco,  proudly, 
"  have  no  influence  over  the  destiny 
of  the  children  of  the  sun !  He  that 
would  read  our  fate,  must  gaze  stead- 
fastly upon  the  orb  of  the  great 
luminai-y  of  the  heavens,  and  not 
shrink,  although  the  rays  pierce  hot 
and  dazzlingly  through  his  brain.  But 
enough  of  this,  beloved !  Let  us  to 
our  rest.  The  dew  is  falling  heavily 
upon  my  plume,  and  thy  tresses  too 
are  damp." 

"  Oh  Manco! — ^I  would  fain  tell  theo 
something  — " 

"  Speak,  darling." 

**  I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  yet — 
wouldst  thou  believe  it  ? — it  was  not 
of  thee ! " 

"  And  yet  thou  canst  remenber  it, 
Oneiza  V  " 

"Ay,  for  it  was  so  very  terrible. 
lAit  me  rest  my  head  upon  thy  bosom, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  Methought  I 
was  lying  yonder,  under  the  broad 
palm-trees  by  the  lake,  watching  the 
young  alligators  as  they  chased  each 
other  in  innocent  sport  among  the 
reeds,  and  scared  from  their  rest- 
ing -  place  swfirms  of  the  golden 
butterfly.  All  of  a  sudden  there  came 
a  hush,  as  though  the  great  heart  of 
nature  were  thrilled  to  its  centre. 
The  scaly  creatures  of  the  lake  sank 
noiselessly  into  its  silver  depths,  and 
disappeared.  A  fawn  that  had  come  out 
uf  the  thicket  to  drink,  gazed  round 
in   terror  and  retired.     The  lizard 


crept  into  the  hollow  trunk,  and  the 
voices  of  the  birds  were  silenced.  I 
looked  towards  the  city,  and,  behold,  a 
dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  it !  Its 
spures  and  domes  no  longer  flashed  in 
fervent  radiance  to  the  sun :  the  face 
of  heaven  was  obscnred  with  a  cold 
and  leaden  hue.  I  looked  to  the 
colossal  statue  of  our  mighty  deity, 
the  sun.  Its  face  no  longer  wore  that 
deep  smile  of  unearthly  beauty,  but 
was  distorted  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  and  agonising  woe.  Pre- 
sently, methought,  the  figure  was  en- 
dowed with  superhuman  ^e.  I  saw  it 
rise  from  its  pedestal,  Manco, — ^I  saw 
it  stretch  out  its  arm  towards  the  east, 
and  a  dismal  voice  proclaimed  these 
words — ^Peru  is  given  to  the  stran- 
ger!' But  thou  dost  not  speak^ 
Manco!" 
"  Go  on,  Oneiza !  I  listen." 
"  I  looked  towanls  the  mountains, 
and  lo !  Baxlipacpl,  from  its  stupen- 
dous peak,  was  Yomiting  forth  flames 
to  the  sky.  Huge  seams  of  liquid 
lava  were  bursting  through  its  sides. 
The  solid  rocks  seemed  to  be  bursting 
every  where ;  and,  as  I  gazed  in  awe 
and  terror  on  the  hideous  sight,  the 
glowing  element  took  shape  and  form, 
and  I  could  read,  in  characters  of  firs, 
that  awful  sentence — ^  Peru  is  gi\'en 
to  the  stranger  1  * " 
"Was  this  all,  Oneiza?" 
"  Oh,  not  all !  for  while  I  looked, 
methought  the  earth  began  to  tremUe, 
and  strange  noises,  as  of  Imizen  in- 
struments and  the  clash  of  iron,  arose. 
I  heard  shouting  and  the  voices  of  men, 
but  they  spoke  in  a  language  which  I 
understood  not,  and  it  sounded  harsh 
and  uncouth  to  my  ear.  And  bj- 
and-by  there  passed  such  terrible 
forms,  Manco,  towards  the  city  I 
Surely  they  could  not  be  human. 
The  upper  part  resembled  the  shape 
of  man,  but  they  were  covered  with 
bright  steel,  and  carried  long  javelins 
in  their  hands.  The  rest  of  their 
flgure  was  that  of  a  strong  beast,  its 
hoofs  armed  with  metid,  and  the 
ground  shook  as  they  came  on.  Me- 
thought one  of  them  stooped  to  seize 
me,  and  I  uttered  a  scream  and 
awoke,  and,  behold,  thou  wert  lying 
by  my  side,  and  the  moonbeam  was 
shining  upon  thy  brow." 

"  Hast  thou  spoken  of  this  to  thjr 
father,  Oneiza?" 
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"Not  yet.     Aronot  theearlieBtoT    tioo Gram  ibore,  and  tliat  the  omens 
my  tboaghU  for  thee  ? "  and  thy  dreams  '  '     " 

"Dear  onel     This  is  a  wiraing  "' 

from  the  goda.  Let  us  hastea  to  tiie 
city,  and  warn  the  Emperor  ere  it  be 
too  late.  Thy  dream,  combined  with 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  may  well 
make  the  bravest  tremble." 

They  arose  and  hastened  together, 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  margin 
of  the  lake  towards  the  town. 
But,  ere  they  reached  it,  it  became 
evident  that  some  nncxpected  events 
had  occurred.  Torches  were  glitter- 
ing tlirough  the  streets,  a  vast  pyre 
cent  np  its  column  of  flame  trom  the 
migbty  altar  of  the  sun,  and  the  clang- 
ing of  the  cymbals  was  heard. 

"What  is  this,    Uazopli?"  cried 


■never  ! "  said  Oneiza. 
"Tiic  sun  and  the  stars  do  not  lie. 
Are  not  these  the  very  shapes,  the 
same  terrible  phantoms  I  beheld  in 
slnmber,  when  the  voice  from  the  un- 
known world  proclaimed  the  downfall 
of  I'ern?  Ilsst  not  tboii,  too,  read 
t)ie  signs  of  its  downfall  in  the  heavens  ? 
and  can  the  coming  of  those  new 
deities — if  deities  they  are— bring  us 

"  Well '.  "  said  Hazopit,  "  tastes 
diffor.  For  my  own  part  I  prefer 
deities  who  can  walk  abont,  and  talk,  to 
our  old  images  of  the  suuj  who  never 
say  so  much  as  thank  ye  in  retnrn  for 
offerings.    But  I  most  away— 


Manco  Capl  to  a  young  Pemvian,  there  is  a  great  feast  going  on  at  tlie 

whose    countenance    bore    token   of  palace,  and  tho  Emperor  expects  alt 

strong  excitement;  "what  means  this  (he  locas.     You,  IVIanco  Capl,  will 

sudden  uproar?  "  be  looked  for." 

"  The  gods  have  descended  in  a  hn-        "Away,    then  I"  said  tho  young 

man  shape,  and    the  Emperor  has  Inca,  "  I  will  follow  betimes.    Insca- 

asked  them  to  a  banqnet ! "  sate    fool ! "    conlinncd    he,    as    he 

"  Peace,  impioas ! "    said  Manco  watched   the  departing  footsteps  of 

sternly,      "Art    thou    beside    thy-  tho  other,     "ihon  art  like    al!    thy 

self?  "  race,  who  welcome  destruction  when 

"It  is  a  fact,  and  there's  no  denying  it  comes  beneath  a  glittering  guisel 

it!"  replied  the  other.     "I  have  seen  But  why  should  I  blame  thee  more 

them    myself.      Such    grand    heroic  than  the  rest,  when  wiser  and  older 

figures,  all  clothed  in  shining  steel,  men  have  yielded  to  the  fatal  Inre  ? 

with  beards  like  the  tail  of  a  llama  I  Hearken,  my  Oneiza ;  my  soni  is  sad 

By  Beersheba!"  excliumed  the  yonng  within  rac,  bnt  it  is  for  thee  chiefly 

man— for  the  Peruvians  had  not  yet  that  I  fear.    Thoa  hast  not  been  long 

altogether  forgotten  the  traditions  of  with  me,  Oneiza,  but  were  I  to  lose 

their  ancestors, — "  by  Beersheba  1  yon  thee,  the  light  of  my  life  were  gone, 

should  see  the  creatures  that  bronght  Promise  me,  then,  that  whatever  may 

them  hither!    their  snorting  is  Uke  befall  onr  unhappy  conntry,  we  never 

that  of  a  he  -  alligator ;  when  they  toss  shall  be  separated — that  in  death  as 

their  heads  the  foam  flies  oat  like  in    life  wo    may  be    together— and 

tiakes  of  the  cotton-tree  in  autnmn,  aweot,  oh  unntterably  sweet,  woald 

and  the  smite  of  their  iron  bootb  is  that    death  which  shoold    find   me 

heavy  as  the  fall    of  a   stone  fifom  clasped  in  thy  arms!  " 
heaven  !  Huzza  for  the  new  deities  I "         "  Oh  Manco,  Manco  I  canst  thou 


"  Blasphemer  ! "  cried  Manco, 
"what  knowest  thou  of  the  gods? 
are  there  not  demons  who  can  take 
their  form ': " 

"  I  never  saw  any,"  replied  IlazopU. 
0  priest,  Inca,  bnt  I  can  tell 


doubt  ?  " 

'■  No  i  I  never  doubted.  Bnt  my 
heart  misgives  me  as  to  the  issue. 
Sec,  Oneiaa, — this  plain  is  not  all  the 
world.  Beyond  these  mountains  are 
alleys  and  broad  savannahs  where 


you  that  Axtloxcl  Is  quite  delighted  thcfootoftheinvadercflnnevcrcomo. 

with  them,  and  says  that  they  have  I  have  seen  them  as  I  hnnted  the 

come  down  from  the  snn  on  pnrpose."  liercc  jaguar  on  Iho  hills  ;  and  even 

"  Axtloxcl!    my    father!"    cried  amidst  all  the  magnificence  of  onr  own 

Oneiza.  stately  city,  1  have  sighed  for  a  hut 

"Hush,  dearest!"  said  her  hns-  by  the  side  of  some  looelystream,  with      I 

band.     "  Let  us  hope  the  beat.    It  thee  for  my  sole  companion.    If  the 

may  be  that  he  has  received  a  revela-  day  should   come  when  rnin  bnrsta 
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upon  ns,  wonldst  thon,  Oneusa,  ten- 
der nurtured  as  thou  art,  be  prepared 
to  leave  all,  and  follow  thy  hnsband 
into  the  depths  of  the  nnknown  wil- 
derness? There  are  dangers,  Oneiza, 
but  love  will  watch  over  us !  '* 

*^Were  this  Eden,  my  hnsband, 
and  the  valley  of  Kinnom  lay  beyond, 
I  am  thine — thine — thine  for  ever ! " 

"  Oh  say  no  more,  my  dading,  my 
love,  my  own,  my  sweet !  Were  all 
the  world  my  kingdom,  I^d  lay  it  at 
thy  feet.  What  treasure  could  I  offer 
to  buy  a  heart  like  thine?  My  soul 
is  strong  within  me  like  a  giant^s 
stirred  with  wine  I  I  boast  the  blood 
of  him  who  met  and  smote  the  Phi- 
Ustino!  Come  on  then,  dearest — 
dearest,  cornel  together  let  ns  go. 
The  lights  are  flashing  from  the 
towers,  the  evening  star  is  low  I " 

Along  with  the  foregoing  MS.  I 
received  the  following  note  from  the 
Spaniard.  *^I  don't  relish  yonr 
chapter  much.     It  is  palpable  crib- 


bage  in  many  parte,  and  fhoae  absnid 
patriotic  prejudices  of  yours  have 
brought  you  into  a  scrape.  Fre  met 
with  a  character  very  much  like  yoor 
mercenary  Scot  before.  I  should 
have  brought  him  into  this  chapter, 
only  I  don't  comprehend  the  northern 
gibberish,  and  yon  have  forgotten  to 
nominate  your  heathen.  I  shall  say 
nothing  about  mine,  except  this,  that 
it  is  eminently  touching,  pathetic, 
and  original.  Match  it  U  you  can.^* 
''Original,  indeed r' said L  ''Does 
he  think  I  never  read  the  Wondrous 
Tale  of  Ahx>y?  Tender!  What 
can  be  easier  than  to  write  a  dialogue 
of  unmitigated  maudlin  ?  Teaching  I 
Why,  it  is  half  rhyme,  and  very 
skimble-skamble  venification  too.  I 
wish  he  would  give  his  Pemvians 
pronounceable  names,  fiiir  never  in 
my  life  before  have  I  seen  each  a 
ruthless  dislocation  of  the  alphabet  I 
However,  I  must  follow  the  lead. 
The  next  dhapker,  I  oalcolate,  will  be 
a  stunner.^' 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


THB  HALL  OF  FIRB. 


That  night  there  was  a  scene  of 
revelry  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Caxa- 
malca.  Innocent  and  confiding  as 
an  infant,  the  chief  Inca,  Atahnalpa, 
had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  as  messengers  of  the  gods, 
if  not  as  actual  deities;  and,  with 
true  barbaric  vanity,  had  set  forth  a 
display  of  his  costliest  treasures. 
Atahnalpa  himself  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  beautiful  as  a  pard,  and  with 
a  native  port  of  majesty  which  well 
might  have  been  envied  by  the 
haughtiest  monarch  of  Christendom. 
And  indeed  his  costume,  borrowed, 
though  but  remotely,  from  the  Oriental 
model,  was  far  more  noble  and  mag- 
nificent than  that  which  European 
habit  has  rigorously  assigned  to  our 
modem  kings.  Over  his  clustering 
hair  he  wore  a  carcanet  of  diamonds, 
surmounted  by  the  precious  plumage 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise.  His  surcoat 
and  vest  were  curiously  inlaid  with 
the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  humming 
bird,  alternating?  with  rows  of  the 
rarest  gems,  and  the  triple  necklace 
of  rubies  around  his  neck  was  worth 
the  ransom   of  Ilindostan.     At  his 


feet  lay  a  tamed  jaguar,  which  fawned 
like  a  dog  upon  its  master ;  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  an  ivoory  eceptre, 
surmounted  by  a  single  pearl,  of  which 
the  world  did  not  contain  the  equal. 
Such  was  Atahnalpa,  the  supreme 
autocrat  of  Peru. 

Around  him  were  gathered  his 
princely  Incas,  scaroe  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  their  sovereign.  The 
table  was  heaped  with  vends  and 
flagons  of  the  purest  gold,  which  gave 
a  still  richer  colour  to  the  sparUing 
juice  of  the  grape — for  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing wine  had  still  been  retained 
by  the  undoubted  descendants  of 
Xoah.  The  strangers,  as  they  sate  at 
the  feast,  gazed  around  them  with 
greedy  eyes,  astonished  at  the  amount 
of  plunder  which  was  so  speedily  to 
become  their  own. 

"  Ye  have  gold  enough  here,  Ihca," 
said  Pizarro,  who  was  seated  at  the 
right  hand  of  Atahnalpa ;  ''  ye  have 
gold  enough  and  to  spare.  By  the 
bones  of  Christopher  Columbus !  it  is 
a  shame  to  see  this  red  Bietal  so 
Tilelv  used!" 

"  Ye  may  say  that,"  cried  tiie  Scot, 
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whose  head  was  half-buried  id  a  At,- 
gon  ;  "  it  is  downright  wastrife  in  thae 
bodies  to  make  pats  aod  pans  oat  of 
as  gude  gold  as  was  ever  coined  into 
bonnet- pieces.  We  could  not  afford 
that  at  the  L<eadhills,  tbongh  the  dis- 
trict there  is  no  far  short  o'  Ophir." 

"  Rnn  me  through  the  body,"  mut- 
tered Herrera  the  dragoon,  "  if  the 
temptation  of  haudliog  those  dear 
delightful  platters  is  not  too  much 
for  the  patience  of  any  Chrisljan  ca- 
valier. I  wonder  when  onr  general 
will  give  the  order  to  begin  the 
sack  ?  " 

"  Peace,  soni"  said  the  funons 
monk,  Vincent  Valverde,  who  was 
opposite  to  the  sergeant.  "  Why 
shoaldst  thou  seek  to  hasten  the 
work?  Are  they  not  given  unto  na 
ntterly  for  a  spoil  ?  Wherefore,  tarty 
thou  in  patience." 

"  You's  no  a  bad-looking  Use  1 " 
cried  the  Scot,  as  Mauco  Cap!  led 
Oneiza  into  the  hall ;  "  thoogh, 
certes,  if  she  had  nac  mair  tocher  than 
her  claes,  she  is  like  to  bring  bare 
enonch  luck  to  her  gudeman." 

"  Och,  by  the  powers  I"  said  an 
Irish  trooper,  of  the  name  of  O'Raf- 
ferty, "  but  she's  a  jewel !  I  wonder 
if  that  spalpeen  keeps  her  company. 
He's  mighty  like  a  young  Jew  that 
diddled  me  at  the  fair  of  Limerick  !  " 
"  Ho,  Inca ! "  cried  Pizarro, 
"  why  art  thou  silent  1  Hearest  then 
not  what  I  ask  ?  Ilast  more  sneh  gear 
as  this  ?  ■■ 

"  Doth  my  lord  inqnire  after  the 
household  stutf?"  replied  Atahnalpa. 
"  We  reck  not  of  it.  Let  him  take 
whalever  pleaaeth  him." 

"  That's  enench  forme  1"  cried  the 
Scot,  appropriating  an  enormons 
flagon ;  "  fient  ane  o'  me  ever  yet 
looked  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth ! " 

"  And  the  diamonds,  Inca — the 
diamonds? "  said  Pizarro,  casting  a 
covetous  glance  at  the  superb  garni- 
ture of  his  host;  "are  they,  too,  offer- 
ings to  the  guests  whom  the  gods 
have  sent  hither?  " 

"  They  are  the  heir-looms  of  the 
sun,"  replied  the  Inca,  "  and  they 
may  not  be  gifted  away.  But  what 
aeekest  thou,  noble  stranger?  Is  it 
hospitality  ?  Our  palaces  are  open  to 
you.  Are  you  hungry?  We  win  feed 
you.  Would  you  till  the  land?  We 
can  give  yon  valleys.    Tany  with  ns, 
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and  become  the  adopted  childrai  of 
tbesnn." 
"  Ha  I  wretched  infidel ! "  shontod 

Valverde ;  "  wonltist  then  tpmpt  nsto 
dniy  our  faith?  Noble  I'izarro  I  it 
needed  but  this  to  complete  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquity.  Up  !  and  let 
the  sword  of  the  true  Church  attest 
the  might  of  her  crosier." 

"  Patience,  holy  father ! "  cried 
rizarro.  '■  Know,  Inca,  thatwo  have 
a  directmissiontrom  heaven;  and  lam 
sent  to  reclaim  from  thee  those  jewels 
which  thou  and  thine  ancestora  have 

"  Let  the  gods,  then,  who  gave 
them,  come  and  take  them,"  swd  the 
luca.  calmly. 

"  Thon  wilt  not  yield  them?  "  said 
Pizarro  ;  "  then,  by  Santiago  1  I  will 
seize  on  them  as  my  lawful  prey." 

So  saying,  the  rnffian  snatched  at 
the  chain  of  rubies  which  encircled 
tiic  neck  of  the  Inca.  Bnt  ere  the 
subordinate  Pemviao  chiefe,  who 
hardly  nnderstood  the  import  of  the 
sex-jie,  could  interfere,  a  powerful  de- 
fender rose  before  Atahoalpa.  'So 
sooner  had  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard 
been  laid  npon  the  sacred  person  of 
his  master,  than  the  jaguar  leaped  up 
with  a  tremendous  roar,  and  sprang 
iti  the  throat  of  Pizarro.  Well  was  it 
fur  ihc  raarander  that  on  that  day  he 
was  sheathi?d  in  the  tempered  armour 
of  Castile,  else  the  fangs  of  the  wild 
beast  would  have  avenged  this  atro- 
cious insult.  As  it  was,  the  buccaneer 
was  home  backwards  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  l.iy  straggling  in  the  gripe  of 
the  infuriated  monster. 

Herrera  the  dragoon  nnsLeathcd  his 
broadsword. 

"  Let  me  get  a  blow  at  the  bmto ! " 
lie  cried.  "  I  will  sliver  it  in  twwn 
like  a  kitten." 

ButManco  Caplatepped  before  him. 

'■Robber!"  he  said,  "wonldsttbon 
«L)y  the  animal  for  defending  faith- 
liilly  the  person  of  its  master?  Down 
« iiii  tliy  weapon,  or.  by  the  might  of 
ainsea  \l  will  smite  thee  dead  with  my 

"  A  Jew!— a  Jew  I"  roared  Tal- 
rcrde;  "a  palpable,  self- acknow- 
ledged Jew!  Down  with  him.  es- 
paliers ! — hew  the  drcumcised  villuin 
10  pieces  1 — trample  him  under  foot, 
a-i  ye  would  tread  on  the  forehead  of 
au  asp  1"  -^ 
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But  the  sanguinary  orders  of  the 
monk  were  not  so  easily  obeyed. 
Quick  as  lightning,  Manco  Capl  had 
grappled  with  the  gigantic  trooper, 
and  for  once  the  Peruvian  agUity 
proved  a  match  for  the  European 
strength.  Encumbered  with  his  ar- 
mour, Ilcrrera  staggered  and  fell, 
dragging  his  antagonist  with  him, 
who,  however,  kept  the  upper  hold. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  fiend  I"  shouted 
Pizarro,  ^^  rid  me  of  this  monster ! 
Juan!  Diego!  O'Raffertyl — will  you 
see  me  murdered  before  your  eyes  ?" 

"  Hold !"  cried  the  Inca  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  ^^  no  violence !  I  will  call  the 
creature  off.  Come  hither,  Biccrta  !^^ 
and  the  jaguar  quitted  its  hold  of 
Pizarro,  and  came  crawling  to  the 
feet  of  its  master. 

"Ye  are  trusty  knaves  indeed!" 
said  Pizarro,  when  he  had  risen  from 
the  earth ;  "  had  it  depended  upon 
your  succour,  I  might  have  been  toni 
limb  from  limb.'' 

"  Troth,  ye're  no  that  far  wrang," 
observed  the  Scot ;  "  it's  an  unchancy 
beast  to  deal  wi',  and  far  waur  nor  a 
wnll-cat !" 

"  But  what  is  this  ?"  cried  Pizarro. 
"Ilerrera  down?  By  Heaven!  the 
best  and  bravest  of  my  soldiers  has 
been  slain !" 

And  so  it  was.  Unable  to  shake 
off  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
young  Inca,  Herrera  had  felt  for  his 
poniard,  and  aimed  a  desperate  stroke 
at  the  bosom  of  Manco  Capl.  But 
the  active  youth  caught  him  by  the 
wri.st,  and  with  a  dexterous  turn  forced 
the  steel  from  his  hand.  The  clutch 
of  the  dragoon  was  by  this  time  fas- 
tened in  his  hair,  and  no  means  of 
extrication  were  left  save  to  use  the 
weapon.  The  steel  flashed  thrice,  and 
each  time  it  was  buried  in  the  throat 
of  Herrera.  Gradually  he  relaxed  his 
hold,  his  huge  frame  quivered  strongly, 
a  film  gathered  over  his  eyes,  and  he 
lay  a  senseless  corpse.  The  black 
blood  flowed  lazily  from  his  wounds — 
the  jaguar  crept  forwards,  and  purred 
as  he  licked  it  up. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Oneiza? 
Pale  as  death,  she  had  been  clinging 
to  her  father  while  the  conflict  lasted; 
but  now,  when  her  husband  was  vic- 
torious, and  standing,  brave  and  beau- 
tiful, over  his  prostrate  foe,  liis  large 
eye  flasiiing  with  indignation,  and  his 


nostril  dOaiiiig  with  triumph,  she 
q)rang  forward,  and  thieir  her  aims 
around  him. 

•'  Back !— back,  Oneiaar  cried  the 
Inca ;  **  this  is  no  place  for  women ! 
To  the  temple  all  of  yon,  save  thoee 
who  have  strength  to  fi^t  fx  their 
Emperor  and  their  homes  I  These  are 
no  gods,  but  bloody,  deroerate  villains, 
whom  it  is  ours  to  pnnisn.  See  I— -one 
of  them  is  already  smitten  down,  and 
his  blood  is  smkinf  into  the  floor. 
Gods  do  not  bleed  thus.  O  my 
friends!  be  true  to  yonrselTei,  and 
wo  may  yet  save  onr  country !  Away 
— away,  Oneiza,  if  then  loTCSt  me'l 
Axtloxd,  carry  her  hence!  To  the 
temple ;  and  if  we  Joui  yon  not  there, 
fire  dome  and  shnne,  and  kuive  no- 
thing but  ashes  to  the  invader!" 

The  women  and  the  priests  obmd« 
andnonesavethecombatantsxemamed 
in  the  palace.  The  Pemvians,  though 
numencally  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents, were  yet  at  a  greatdjaadvantage 
in  point  of  arms.  Unaccnatomed  to 
wsxfare,  they  carried  snch  we^ioiis 
only  as  were  more  usefbl  for  show  than 
for  defence,  whilst  eveiy  one  of  the 
Spaniards  was  armed  m>m  head  to 
heel.  At  one  end  of  the  haH  stood 
Atahualpa,  snrronnded  by  his  native 
chivalry,  each  eager  to  shed  his  life- 
blood  in  defence  of  his  beloved  mo- 
narch ;  at  the  other  was  gathoedthe 
small  phalanx  of  the  Spaniards,  to 
whom  retreat  was  impossible,  and  re- 
morse or  pity  nnknown. 

"  AVhy  wait  we  farther?"  cried 
Pizarro :  "  the  blood  of  Herrera  caDs 
out  for  vengeance.  Be  firm,  men — 
unsling  your  hadLbnts — fireP  and 
the  first  deadly  discharge  of  mnsketry 
thundered  through  the  JPemvian  hall. 

Several  of  the  Peniviana  fell,  bnt 
their  fall  was  of  less  moment  than  the 
terror  which  seized  the  survivors  on 
witnessing  the  effect  of  these  nnknown 
engines  of  destruction. 

'^  The  gods  i  the  gods  are  wroth 
with  us  1  We  have  seen  them  in  the 
smoke  and  the  fire !"  cried  several,  and 
they  fell  unwounded  on  their  faces,  in 
fear  and  consternation,  amoDg  the 
dead. 

Manco  Capl  alone  stood  nn^ipalled. 

*'^  Be  they  gods  or  no  I**  he  cried, 
^'  they  are  our  foemen,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Peru  I  Can  those  be  of  the 
sun,  who  come  hither  to  massacre  his 
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children  ?  Let  va  meet  Are  with  fire- 
kindle  the  palace — and  try  how  these 
strangers  will  breathe  amidst  the  roftr 
of  the  devouring  elements !" 

So  ^ajiDg,  the  intrepid  yonng  tnui, 
aa  if  actuated  by  tlie  spirit  of  bis  great 
ancestor,  tbe  indomitable  Judge  of 
Israel,  canght  up  a  torch,  and  applied 
it  tu  the  hangings  of  tbe  wall.  Quick 
as  thoaght,  the  flames  ran  ap — their 
fiery  tongues  licked  the  ceiling — tlie 
beams  began  to  crackle  and  to  blase — 
the  sraoke  descended  in  thick  spiral 
'wreaths  throughout  the  room.     Once 

Tjn,  and  but  once,  sped  the  rolley 
the  Spaniards :  next  moment  ther 
were  engaged  hand  to  band  with 
Manco  Capl,  and  a  body  of  the  young 
Incas,  whom  his  words  had  ronsed  to 
desperation.  The  struggle  was  terrible, 
but  not  long.  Tbe  Europeans,  trained 
to  tbe  use  of  arms  from  their  infancy, 
made  wild  havoc  among  their  slender 
assailants.  One  by  one  they  fell, 
vainly  defending  their  king,  who  waa 
Boon  within  the  grasp  of  Pizarro. 

Soon  the  flickering  of  the  flames, 
and  the  roiling  columns  of  smoke  which 
Issued  from  the  burning  hall,  an- 
nounced to  those  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  adjacent  temple  the  nature 
of  tbe  awful  catastrephe. 

"  O  Astloxcl— O  my  father  !  let 
me  go  !"  cried  Oneiza.  "  My  husband 
is  perishing  in  the  fire  I  Oh,  let  me  go 
and  die  with  him,  if  I  canuot  hope  to 

At  this  moment  a  door  of  the  palace 
burst  open,  and  Manco  Capl,  his  ves- 
ture bloody,  and  his  long  plames 
broken,  rushed  through  the  interven- 
ing space.  The  jaguar  followed  at 
bis  heels. 

"  My  bride — my  Oneiza  I  where 
art  thou  !"  he  cried  ;  and,  with  a  lond 
scream  of  joy,  his  wife  tore  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  her  fatber,  and 
leaped  into  tbe  young  man's  arms. 

"  Thon  ait  safe  I  thou  art  safe  P 
she  cried. 

"  Hush,  Oneiza !  The  Great  Spirit 
has  been  very  merciful,  but  there  a 
danger  yet.    Canst  fly,  beloved  ?" 


"  Hnzza,  buzza !  along  tbe  shore, 
across  the  desert  wild,  none  meet  the 
Joca  and  liis  bride,  the  free,  the  nnde- 
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"  With  tbee,  my  love  ?  —  to  the 
boundary  of  the  solid  earth." 

"  Then  awa}'  with  me,  for  death  is 
near  at  hand!" 

The  horses  of  Pizarro  and  bis  fol- 
lowers had  been  picketed  close  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple.  Whether  from 
negligence,  or  the  conviction  that  the 
fear  which  the  Peruvians  bad  already 
manifested  at  the  sight  of  these  strange 
animals  would  be  their  safeguard,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  sparing  one 
siuglesoldierof  tbe  scanty  band,  Chcao 
hail  been  left  without  a  sentry.  Ac- 
tuated by  an  impulse,  which  perhaps 
in  a  calmer  moment  he  would  scarcely 
have  felt,  Manco  Capl  snatched  the 
reins  of  one  of  them,  a  splendid  pie- 
bald charger,  which  indeed  was  Pi- 
zaiTO's  own,  lifted  Oneiza  upon  a. 
suuond,  sprang  Into  the  saddle,  and  in 
an  instant  was  galloping  away. 

"  Fire  upon  the  dog  1"  cried  Pizarro, 
who  was  just  then  rushing  out,  sword 
iu  baud.  "  Fire  npon  him,  I  say  t  I 
would  not  lose  Onagra  for  bis  weight 
in  virgin  goldl" 

Three  shota  were  fired,  but  none  of 
tlicra  struck  tbe  fugitives.  Onward 
they  rushed  towards  the  lake  with  the 
jaguar  bonndiog  by  their  side. 

"Mount  and  after  them  1"  shouted 
Pizarro. 

O'Ralferty  and  the  Scot  obeyed— 
threw  themselves  hastily  on  horseback, 
and  gave  spur  iu  porsuit. 

We  throw  a  veil  over  tlie  deeds  of 
atrocity  which  were  that  night  perpe- 
trated in  Caxamalca. 


Short  and  sweet,  said  I,  as  I  laid 
down  my  pen :  I  question  whether 
Dumas  ever  turned  out  any  thing 
more  dramatic.  At  all  events,  I  have 
done  a  material  service  to  tbe  public, 
by  exterminating  Herrera  tbe  dra- 
goon I  hardly  suppose  that,  after  this, 
the  hidalgo  will  venture  to  bring  bim 
fornrard  again.  Peace  to  bis  msnes  ! 
It  was  a  tough  job  to  kill  him,  but  I 
think  I  have  effected  it  at  last,  rather 
neatly  than  otherwise. 


filed  1  Huzza,  huzza  I  our  steeds  are 
fleet,  tbe  moon  shioes  bniad  and 
clear ;  at  every  stride  a  tree  goes  by, 
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we  pass  them  like  the  deer !  Hold  up, 
hold  up,  my  only  love  I  the  desert 
paths  are  near.  I  know  the  ways 
that  skut  the  rocks  where  foemen  can- 
not ride.  Nay,  never  wring  thy 
hands  and  weep,  my  own  devoted 
bride.  We  leave  behind  a  rained 
home,  but  freedom  lies  before;  and 
hostile  bands  and  savage  arms  shall 
never  vex  thee  more.  Why  dost  thou 
start  so  wildly,  love  V  Why  look  in 
terror  back?  Fear'st  thou  the  mailed 
enemies  that  follow  in  our  track  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  husband !  there  are  two  I" 

"  Were  there  twenty,  love,  I  fear 
not !  Give  thy  willing  steed  the  rein. 
Ho,  Bicerta !  noble  creature,  how  he 
bounds  along  the  plain !  See,  his  eager 
eye  is  glowing  with  a  fierce  and  sullen 
fire  I  Let  the  caitiifs  dare  to  harm  us, 
he  will  rend  them  in  his  ire.  Onward, 
onward,  love  1  the  mazes  of  the  forest 
now  are  past.  Hark !  I  hear  the  hol- 
low roaring  of  the  mountain  stream  at 
last.' 

They  wore  nearing  a  gloomy  cre- 
vice of  the  rocks,  through  which  a 
rapid  river  found  its  way.  The  chasm 
was  a  fcaiful  one.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  torrent  boiled 
and  whirled.  The  precipices  on  either 
side  were  sheer — a  fall  was  inevitable 
death.  The  Inca  saw  and  felt  the 
danger,  but  there  was  no  retreat. 
Grasping  with  one  hand  the  reins  of 
Oneiza's  horse,  he  smote  with  the  other 
the  flank  of  his  own.  The  dagger  of 
Ilerrera,  which  the  Peruvian  stCl 
held,  did  service  as  a  spur — both 
animals  cleared  the  gulf,  and  aliglited 
panting  on  tlie  fartlicr  side. 

"  Deirs  in  your  beast,  O'Rafferty !" 
shouted  the  Scot,  "  pu'  up  hard,  man, 
or  ye're  intil  a  hole  as  deep  as  the 
cauldron  at  the  Yetts  o'  Muckart !" 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The 
young  Irish  horse  u])on  which  the  fore- 
most trooper  was  mounted  went  steadi- 
ly at  the  chasm,  gatlicred  itself  like  a  cat 
for  the  leap,  and  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  achieving  it.  But  the  weight  of  the 
rider,  sheathed  as  he  was  in  heavy 


armour,  was  too  much  for  its  strengtli. 
It  alighted,  indeed,  with  its  forefeet 
on  the  torf,  made  one  conynlsive 
struggle,  and  then  fell  heayily  down 
the  precipice.  There  was  a  sullen 
plunge,  but  no  cry  arose  from  the 
abyss. 

''  Weel,''  said  the  Scot,  aa  he  dis- 
mounted and  peered  over  the  edge  of 
the  rock,  ^^  that  was  a  maist  fisanome 
loup!  Puir  O'Rafiertyl  I  aye  tcdlt 
him  he  was  a  fnle,  and  noo  the  fact  has 
become  maist  veesible  to  ocolar  de- 
monstration. I  mann  hae  a  shot,  tho\ 
at  that  lang  chield  wi'  the  fta- 
thers." 

So  saying,  he  nnbnckled  his  carabine, 
and  took  deliberate  aim  over  his 
saddle.  Bat  the  yUlanons  purpose 
was  frustrated.  No  sooner  had  the 
fugitives  halted,  than  the  jaguar  re- 
turned, creeping  stealthily  to  thebrink, 
and  measuring  the  distance  for  its 
spring.  The  eyes  of  the  Soot  was 
intent  upon  his  victim,  his  finger  was 
placed  upon  the  trigger,  when,  with 
a  tremendous  roar,  the  panther  cleared 
the  gulf,  and  seized  the  trooper  bj 
the  throat.  He  spoke  one  sentence, 
and  nothing  more. 

''  Wha  will  tcU  this  in  Dysart,  that 
I  snld  hae  lived  to  be  worried  lay  a 
wuU-cat?" 

Next  evening,  in  a  cool  grotto  of 
the  mountains,  on  a  conch  of  the 
softest  moss,  far  away  frt>m  ravage 
and  misery,  and  the  armed  grasp  of 
the  assassin,  Manco  Capl  and  Oneiza 
sung  their  bridal  hymn. 

^^  Oh,  dearer  than  the  evening  star, 
art  thou  to  me,  my  love !  It  gleams 
in  glory  from  afar  in  yonder  heaven 
above.  But  thou  art  in  my  anna,  my 
sweet,  nor  nearer  canst  thou  be! 
Where  is  thy  soul,  Oneiza?" 

*'•  With  thee,  my  lord,  with  thee  1" 

^^My  humble  opinion,"  said  the 
Doctor,  after  listening  to  Uie  foregoing 
pages — *^  my  humble  opinion  Is,  that 
they  manage  matters  better  at  Ast- 
ley's." 
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WiiEX  Lamartine,  in  the  face  of  a 
mob  still  excited  witli  battle  and 
bloodshed,  still  druolien  witli  the  In- 
toxication of  victory,  demanding,  of 
those  whom  the  chances  of  a  destiny- 
fraught  hoar  had  placed  at  their  head 
in  the  perilous  post  of  command,  they 
scarce  knew  what,  and  yet  ready  to 
recommenco  destruction  and  death 
were  it  not  granted — when  Lamartine 
tore  aside  the  blood -red  banner  of  ter- 
ror, that  had  been  seized  on  as  the 
symbol  of  the  newlyproclaimed  French 
Republic,  and  lifted  aloft  the  tricolor 
flag  as  the  true  standard  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  peace  and  order  which  he  hoped 
to  fonnd,  he  did  not  only  an  act  of 
personal  courage— one  to  be  mention- 
ed among  the  great  traits  of  heroism 
in  the  annals  of  history— bat  he  con- 
summated a  deed  upon  which  the 
destiny  of  France,  perhaps  of  the 
whole  world,  for  the  moment  de- 
pended. To  those  far  away,  wlio  know 
not  the  strange  compound  that  forms 
the  character  of  the  French,  the  mere 
change  of  one  flag  for  another  may  ap- 
pear a  matter  of  but  little  moment:  but 
in  tnith  it  was  one  of  almost  inestim- 
able importance,  for  the  destiny  of 
the  country  depended  on  it.  And  this 
Lamai'tine  knew.  He  Itnew  hig  people 
too — he  knew  bow  easily  they  are  led 
away  by  the  outward  show,  how  com- 
pletely their  sentiments  would  be  en- 
gaged in  the  outward  symbols ;  and 
he  reared  the  symbol  of  order  against 
the  banner  of  violence  and  blood  ; 
though  he  raised  it  aloft  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  At  that  moment  tbe  poet- 
statesman  stood  foi'th  a  man  ready  to 
die  for  his  convictions:  at  tbat  mo- 
ment, gtms,  pikes,  swords,  daggers, 
every  instniment  of  death  was  directed 
at  his  head  by  a  furious  mob,  scream- 
ing for  that  ideal,  the  Republic, 
from  which  it  had  been  taught  by 
demagogues  to  expect  some  vagne, 
snpernatural,  at  least  wholly  vision- 
ary good,  as  if  it  wore  a  talisman  to 
raise  up  a  golden  ago  by  the  mere 
jiower  of  its  name ;  a  mob,  senseless, 
enraged,  and  deaf  to  reason,  flashed 
with  the  acquisition  of  sndden  and 
sovereign  power,  and  yet  goaded  by 
the  idea  that  treachery  was  at  hud 


lo  snatch  it  from  their  grasp.  In 
the  face  of  snch  an  assemblage,  befora 
(he  historical  old  bnilding  of  tbe  Hotel 
do  Ville  of  Paris,— npon  those  stepson 
which  BO  many  sc^^ues  of  history  had 
ahvady  passed,  and  none,  perhaps, 
m'ire  important  in  its  results  than  this, 
— he  stood  forth,  pale,  but  erect  and 
resolute:  asingle  word  from  the  crowd, 
I  he  cry  "  he  is  a  trdtor  1  ho  deceives 
us  !  "  might  hnve  been  the  signal  for 
liis  massacre ;  a  gestnre  might  have 
done  lie  deed ;  the  wag  of  one  uerye 
of  a  Snger  on  the  lock  of  the  gim  might 
have  levelled  him,  and  with  hini 
France,  at  once:  and  ho  knew  it.  He 
knew,  too,  that  Fate  was  in  his  banda; 
he  knew  that  in  that  seemingly  sense- 
less change  of  colonrs  on  a  flag-staff 
lay  the  destiny  of  Paris;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  fall  a  victim  or  to  rise 
a  hero.  To  the  rod  flag  popnlar  fancy 
attached  the  idea  of  violence,  war, 
revenge  ;  it  was  the  bloody  pirate  flag 
(.'f  propagandiam  by  force  of  arms,  by 
tlieteirorof  the  sclffold.  The  tricolor 
flag,  although  it  had  waved  over  many 
a  ruin,  many  a  deed  of  horror,  in  the 
dreadful  history  of  the  past,  had  led 
on  the  nation  to  glory  and  militaiy 
I'cnown  ;  for  the  laat  eighteen  years  it 
had  typified  the  national  watchwords 
of  rtoftime,  "  Liberty  and  Public  Or- 
Jcr ; "  and  it  was  set  forth  once  more, 
iindcra  more  democratic rnle,batnola 
rule  of  anarchy — liberty,  public  order, 
peace.  To  each  symbol  was  attached  a 
^ciiiiment.  On  the  one  symbol,  on  the 
i.mi'  -sentiment,  Lamutine  bad  staked 
the  future  destinies  of  France,  as  he 
had  staked  the  hazard  of  his  life,  Un- 
supported he  stood  before  those  yeli- 
iiii;,  suspicious,  infuriated  thousands, 
Uc  was  tbe  man  of  the  moment.  A 
powerful  appeal  to  the  ieelings  of  snch 
a  mob — one  of  those  appeals,  one  of 
those  words  of  liistory  that  arc  canicd 
•Xavm  to  all  posteri^ — one  of  thosa 
electric  touches  of  simnltaneons  senti- 
ment, which  often  snddenly  per\-ade 
^Toat  crowds,  seemingly  thrilling 
through  all  frames  at  once  alike, 
coming  as  it  were  from  some  snper- 
unlaral  influence,  but  which  few  mor- 
tal men  know  how  to  direct,  when, 
and  far  lesa  as  they  would— such  an 
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appeal  was  to  be  made — snch  a  word 
to  be  spoken — such  a  blow  given. 
Again  we  repeat,  be  was  the  man  of 
the  moment — for  he  was  the  man  of 
high  poetic  sentiment.  Thence  alone 
conld  come  the  electric  stroke ;  and 
it  was  stmck.  The  simple  eloquence 
of  the  poet^s  heartfelt  convictions  fell 
over  the  crowd.  He  raised  the  tri- 
color banner;  gnns,  swords,  and  pikes 
were  lowered  :  "  Vive  Lamartm^!''^ 
burst  from  every  mouth :  the  cause  of 
humanity  was  gained— ybr  the  time  at 
least.  That  symbol  stamped  the  sen- 
timent of  the  future  French  Republic. 

Spite  of  the  frivolous,  sceptical, 
denying,  and,  in  latter  years,  positive 
and  anti-poetical  character  of  the 
French  people,  there  is  no  nation 
more  easily  led  away  by  a  word, 
however  incomprehensible — an  idea, 
however  vague  ;  but  when  that  word, 
that  idea,  is  embodied  in  an  outward 
symbol,  it  is  remarkable  with  wliat 
blind  tenacity  the  French  will  cling 
to  it,  hoist  it  on  high,  worship  it. 
What  the  deism  of  the  Encyclopedists 
could  not  effect  in  the  revolution  of 
the  last  century ;  what  even  the  frantic 
political  atheism  of  the  sect  that  fol- 
lowed in  their  footsteps  could  not 
accomplish  over  the  masses  ;  what 
the  persecution  of  the  priesthood  could 
not  establish  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  was  wrought  by  the  personifi- 
cation of  atheism  in  the  embodiment 
of  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  When  the 
reason  that  denied  a  Godhead  stood 
before  them  in  a  living  and  material 
form,  the  people  fell  down  and  wor- 
shipped ;  the  orgies  of  atheism  in  the 
face  of  that  half- naked  bacchante  form 
became  universal. 

This  spirit  arises,  probably,  from 
the  theatrical  nature  of  the  people. 
Individually  each  Frenchman  seems 
to  consider  that  he  is  bom  to  act  a 
part,  not  only  in  the  stage  of  life  in 
general,  but  in  his  own  individual 
sphere,  act  a  part  as  a  comedian,  a 
part  he  assumes,  not  the  part  that 
Providence  has  destined  for  him  ;  in 
fact,  to  use  a  French  expression,  he 
must  always  poser  et  faire  de  Peffet. 
Louis  XIV.  acted  the  comedy  of  roy- 
alty, not  as  if  he  had  a  conviction  of 
his  real  kingship,  but  as  if  he  was 
'^making  believe;"  he  throned  it 
always  like  a  tragedy  king — he  posa 
on  his  throne.     Even  to  the  lower 
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dassefi — and  perhaps  they  more  than 
any  other — the  Frenchman  of  this  day, 
however  quiet  and  estimable  in  prirata 
life,  will  poser  as  an  actor,  as  soon  as 
he  has  an  audience,  and  shows  him* 
self  *^  before  the  face  of  men,*^  be  it  in 
the  salon^  or  the  tribune,  or  at  the 
street  comer.  So  strong  is  the  desire 
for  theatrical  effect,  espedally  among 
the  lower  classes,  that  each  homme  dm 
peupU  seems  ever  to  be  striving  to  set 
up  for  a  hero  on  his  own  little  stage 
of  existence,  even  if  that  hero  be  a 
villain.  Among  the  more  reckless  of 
them  in  latter  years,  the  mania  de 
faire  parlor  de  soi  has  fieqnently  gone 
as  far  as  committing  suicide  or  atro- 
cious crime,  in  order  to  die  with  ecki 
or  a  coup  tie  thScUre,  The  opportoni- 
ties  afforded  to  the  people  by  snccess- 
ive  revolutions,  of  showing  themselves 
off  in  characters  that  have  been  ap- 
plauded ^Uo  the  echo"  as  noble  and 
sublime,  have  contributed  to  foster 
that  craving  for  notoriety  and  part- 
acting  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid,  which 
an  overweening  vanity  of  character, 
and  the  desLre  for  efifect,  have  made  a 
portion  of  their  habitual  life.  It  may 
be  a  question  even,  whether,  in  scenes 
of  popular  convulsion,  the  rec^dess 
courage  of  the  French — ^unquestion- 
able as  is  that  courage — does  not  arise 
from  a  sort  of  fancy  that  the  whole 
drama  of  contention  they  aro  acting 
is,  in  a  manner,  unreal — that  they  are 
but  actors  on  a  living  stage—that  tiie 
whole,  in  fact,  is  a  theatrical  part 
To  see  them  attitudinising  on  a  barri- 
cade, with  flag  and  sabre  raised  alc^, 
flinging  up  theur  arms  in  pteturo-like 
gesture,  and  sweeping  back  their  hair 
to  give  effect  to  their  tableau,  it 
might  be  natural  to  suppose  so.  With 
this  threatrical  mania,  then,  so  pre- 
valent in  all  classes.  It  follows  very 
naturally  that  the  outward  show,  the 
embodied  senthnent,  the  symbol,  in 
fact,  should  assert  such  a  powerful 
sway  over  theur  excitable  minds. 

Those,  consequently,  who  know  the 
character  of  the  nation  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  the  importance,  in  tiie  guid- 
ance of  the  people,  of  the  symlMl  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  to  be  embodied. 
Those  who  do  not  even  reason  upon 
this  fact,  feel  it  instinctively;  and  the 
importance  attached  by  botii  parties, 
the  moderates  and  ultra-vioient  re- 
publicans, to  the  symbols  wMch  eadi 
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party  strives  to  make  predominate,  is 
visible  in  manj  of  their  acts,  ^e 
one  pftrty  is  constantlj  endeavoaring 
to  remove  all  sucb  as  recall  Us  minil 
the  recollection  of  a  bloodj  and  de- 
structive past;  the  otber  is  as  con- 
stantly nsing  all  its  efforts  to  reneiv 
and  adopt  tliem,  and  to  make  them  the 
rallying  banner  of  the  faction.  Tho 
Kepublic,  forced  upon  all  France  hy 
the  accive  violence  of  a  small  minority 
in  the  capital  alone,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  majority,  partly  from  that  feel- 
ing of  resignation  with  which  most 
meet  a  fait  accompli — partly  from  th<> 
desire  to  maintain  a  statu  quo,  what- 
■ever  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order— partly  from  the  conviction 
that,  ander  the  circumstances,  when  a 
dynasty  so  hastily  fled  in  alarm  before 
an  iusmrectton,  and  left  the  conntrj- 
to  its  fate,  no  other  form  of  govern- 
ment was  possible  for  the  moment. 
But  let  a  symbol  of  the  past  be 
raised,  of  that  past  to  which  so  many 
look  back  with  horror,  and,  eu  yet  et 
leatt-i  indignation  and  scora  wdl  be 
shown  by  the  be tter-th inking  m^ority, 
by  wiiom  the  importance  of  the  act, 
slight  as  it  may  appear  in  our  eyes,  is 
instinctively  felt  and  nnderstood. 

When  Paris  was,  for  man;  days  and 
almost  weeks,  given  up  to  the  fanciful 
caprices  of  a  mob,  that  pocketed  the 
public  money  and  repaid  it  by  tho 
fantastic  diversions  of  its  idleness-- 
when  it  streamed  about  the  streets 
with  banners,  and  flags,  and  ribbons 
and  music,  carrymg  about  bedizeneil 
may-poles,  and  grubbing  holes  on 
every  Place,  before  every  public 
monument,  iu  every  street,  in  almost 
every  hole  and  comer  of  ail  Faria, 
in  which  to  plant  them,  it  was  not 
the  yelling  of  the  crowd,  it  was  not 
the  incessant  tiring  of  guns  and 
letting  off  of  crackers  by  night  a^ 
well  as  day,  it  was  not  the  com- 
pulsory subscription  a  domicile  for  the 
expenses  of  a  mob's  tSte  of  eveiy 
moment,  it  was  not  the  threatening 
cry  of  "  des  lampio/u — illuminate  in 
our  honour,  or  we  break  your  win- 
dows," it  was  not  the  tnmnit,  tbc 
constrfuttt,  tho  menace  that  cast  a 
vague  terror  over  the  public  mind; — it 
was  the  feeling  thatscenesof  a  terrible 
memory  were  about  to  be  acted  over 
agnin ;— it  was  the  knowledge  that 
Eticli  bad  been  in  gone-by  times  the 
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gay,  green,  laughing  prologue  to  a  hide- 
ous tragedy;— it  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  so-calied  trees  of  liberty 
were  symbols  in  the  minds  of  a  mob 
of  an  era  of  license,  and  riot,  and  car- 
nage— that  tbc  pike,  and  the  sabre, 
and  the  aie  were  the  accessories  of 
the  gay  |)icture,  although  still  in  the 
dimness  of  a  dark  backgrouod — that 
the  leaves  those  bare  stems  might 
bear  were  to  sprout,  perchance,  with 
spots  of  blood  upon  their  young  verdure. 
Men  looked  askance ;  the  symbol  of 
a  people's  dnmkenuess  iu  power  was 
waving  before  their  windows :  how 
tar,  they  asked,  was  the  sontimeat 
that  thus  darkly  arose  iu  their  mtnds, 
predomiuaut  also  in  the  minds  of  tho 
mob]  when  it  raised  that  symbol?  It 
was  iu  vain  they  reasoned,  that  the 
1'' ranee  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
no  longer  the  France  of  tho  eighteenth 
— that  tho  blood tbirstincsa  and  the 
reckless  cruelty  had  passed  away  from 
the  character  of  a  people  advanced  in 
civilisation — that  the  present  bad  no 
analogy  with  the  past :  it  was  in  vain 
tli<>y  sought  a  reassurance  in  the  fact 
that  the  pale  priest  was  dragged  from 
the  church  to  bestow  his  blessing, 
with  ail  the  pomp  of  Catholic  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  npon  the  symbol, 
and  give  a  seemingly  religious  sanction 
to  a  people's  fantastic  rite  of  patriotism 
^that  there  was  consequently  a  feel- 
ing of  holiness  in  the  people's  mind  in 
the  accomplisbmenl  of  that  ceremony. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  mockery 
alarmed ;  the  very  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  the  clergy  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  was  rather  a  desire  iu  the 
mob  to  show  its  power  than  to  attach 
a  sanctity,  which  it  needed  not  other- 
wise in  common  life,  to  tho  deeds  it 
did :  a  terror,  vague,  ill-defined,  un- 
reasoned, but  none  the  less  real,  floated 
overeverymind.  The  symbol  flaunted 
abroad  the  sentiment  of  the  past.  It 
was  not  nntil  the  authorities  too  late 
issued  decrees,  to  prohibit  tho  fur- 
ther practice  of  those  fantastic  alle- 
gorical popular  manifestations,  that 
confidence,  or  rather  forgetfolnesa  of 
the  uneasiness  that  such  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  sentiment  had  instinc- 
tively conveyed,  began  slowly  to  re- 
turn to  the  public  mind.  The  trees  of 
liberty  stand,  it  is  tme,  and  flourish, 
and  put  forth  leaves,  amid  the  flags, 
and  ribbons,  and  withered  wreaths, 
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and  tricolor  streamers,  which  flaunt, 
and  twine,  and  flutter  aronnd  thcui ; 
but  it  was  not  the  fact — it  was  the 
sentiment  that  cansed  alarm.  As  a 
symbol,  however,  they  remain:  and 
may  yet  re-evoke  the  sentiment  that 
for  a  while  has  been  forgotten,  and 
still  act  a  part  in  the  future  troubled 
chronicles  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

There  is  one  object,  above  all,  that  is 
accepted  and  recognised  as  a  symbol 
of  the  past — as  a  symbol,  in  fact,  of 
terror  and  violence :  it  is  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty.  So  dear  does  this  sym- 
bol appear  to  the  would-be  Rom  an  heart 
of  the  violent  republican,  that  he  seems 
not  to  be  able  to  perform  any  act,  not 
only  of  his  political  but  of  his  social 
existence,  without  its  evidence  before 
his  eyes.  This  graceless  head-dress — 
graceless,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  fall  into  a  natural 
curve,  and  rounded  knob  above,  as  is 
even  the  fashion  to  the  present  day  of 
its  ofl^spring  the  lazMaroni  cap  of 
Naples,  it  is  cut  into  a  stiff,  con- 
strained, and  badly  imitated  form  of 
natural  folds — this  graceless  head- 
dress seems  the  idol  of  his  day-dreams, 
the  bodily  presence  of  the  deity  he 
falls  down  and  worships,  the  ccstatical 
and  rhapsodical  apparition  of  the 
yisious  of  his  sleep.  It  figures  in  his 
allegorical  pictures,  surrounded  by  the 
rays  of  a  sun  of  glory,  like  an  emblem 
of  the  Godhead  or  the  Trinity:  it 
must  be  placed  upon  its  sanctuary  in 
his  room  like  the  crucifix  in  the  ora- 
tory of  the  Catholic  :  it  must  be 
stamped  upon  his  coins  like  the  Mother 
of  God  upon  the  krcutzcr  pieces  of 
Catholic  Austria.  When  it  is  placed 
upon  his  head,  all  his  very  self  seems 
changed — he  dreams  but  of  violence, 
he  raves  but  of  blood  :  it  seems  like  a 
talisman  that,  once  it  touches  his 
skull,  disturbs  his  intellects,  heats  his 
brains,  causes  his  mouth  to  open  to 
vomit  forth  destruction  and  death  to 
all  his  fancied  enemies :  it  is  the  cap 
of  the  fairy-tale  that  renders  not  in- 
visible but  brings  into  reality  and 
action  all  that  is  reckless,  cruel,  arbi- 
trary, hateful  in  his  nature.  He  may  be 
in  private  life  the  mild  and  gentle  man, 
full  of  suavity  and  affection,  the  loving 
husband,  and  the  kind  father ;  let  him 
don  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  and 
he  thinks  it  necessary  to  put  on  the 
face  and  wear  the  heart  of  a  demon — 


he  is  tyrannical,  bmtal,  implacable; 
all  that  lends  not  a  hand  to  his  sweep- 
ing designs,  in  fiuthenuioe  of  liis 
&ra/r£c^  opinions,  most  be  mown  domn, 
or  torn  up  like  the  tares  amidst  the 
wheat,  and  flung  into  the  pit  of  de- 
struction ;  and,  in  his  mind,  the  good 
grain  is  rare ;  bat,  when  the  tares  aie 
rooted  out  of  the  land,  the  good  graia 
will  flonrish  and  multiply,  he  thinks : 
and  the  raising  of  this  symbol,  of  the 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty,  on  high,  he 
fancies,  will  caose  the  dauded  ej<»  of 
those  he  calls  reactionary  coonter- 
revolutionists  to  bUnk  and  dose,  if  it 
cast  them  not  ntteriy  to  the  earth 
with  the  force  of  an  African  coup 
de  soled  by  the  mere  brilliani^  of 
those  rays  of  glory  his  imagination  has 
shed  around  it.  No  less,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  this  symbol  of  the  past  history 
of  the  old  republic  a  hateful  eyesore  to 
the  vast  majority,  composed  of  tke 
better-thinking  mass  of  the  citiseiis 
of  France  in  their  new  repnblic :  the 
attempt  at  its  second  deification  fills 
them  with  an  instinctive  disgust :  and, 
as  ^ — alas !  this  as  yet  must  be  ever 
repeated  with  foreboding  emphasis  by 
those  who  stand  looking  on  as  specta- 
tors of  the  dangerons  game  which  a 
country  is  playing, — ^who  see  an  active 
and  violent  minority  engaged  in  flog- 
ging and  goading  it  on  in  the  fatal 
path,  already  traced  in  blood,  and 
a  passive  majority  looking  on  and 
holding  forth  its  hand,  too  feeble  to 
stop  it  in  its  mad  career,  much  less  to 
teai^  with  vigour,  the  frantic  drivers 
from  their  seat  \^asyet^  then,  France 
rejects  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  from 
among  its  republican  symbols,  as  the 
harbinger  of  a  sentiment  that  it  wonld 
gladly  repudiate,  as  it  wonld  throw  a 
veil  over  the  past.  Frantic  repablicans, 
then,  may  worship  it :  a  few  of  the 
men  of  the  people,  proud  of  their 
violent  opinions,  prompted  by  party 
rulers,  and  eager  to  make  an  effect, 
may  publicly  place  it  on  their  beads, 
and  swagger  with  it  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  or  of  Lyons :  a  few 
loose  women,  still  more  reckless,  may 
stick  it  jauntily  over  their  brows,  and 
fancy  themselves  new  goddesses  of 
reason :  citizen  Louis  Blanc,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  nltra-mino- 
rity  of  the  provisional  goTernment, 
may  have  it  engraved  npon  his  visit* 
ing-cards,  flaming  with  the  above* 
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mentioned  rays  of  filorj,  amidst  ban- 
ners aud  joiued  hands,  and  other  such 
allegorical  I'mblems  of  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Prat^mity ;"  but  tGe 
sentinicnt  of  the  couutry  at  large  re- 
jects the  evil  symbol,  and  looks  upon 
it  with  avei'alon.  A  striking  inst»nce 
of  this  hoiTor  was  exhibited  iu  the 
French  colony  of  Algeria.  There  also, 
as  lu  the  greater  part  of  France,  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  was  re- 
ceived as  a  fail  accompli,  against 
which  resistauce  was  useless,  and  »b 
a  necessity,  under  the  circnmstances 
of  the  hour.  The  republic  was  accepted 
nnwiltiugly,  and  without  the  eathn- 
siasm  oC  which  Trench  papers  have 
lied  to  us ;  but  with  resignation— by 
some, perhaps,  with  hope:  and  Algeria 
saw  the  prince,  who  had  been  sent  to 
rule  its  destinies,  and  his  brother, 
both  there  honotired  aud  beloved,  de- 
part from  its  shores  with  rcgi'et  and 
tears,  and  marks  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  honour.  The  population  of 
Algeria  tlicn  looked  on  and  waited. 
'\t'lLeii  the  liberty -tree-plauting  mania 
reached  the  distant  shores  of  Ali'ica, 
it  saw  a  band  of  men  ei'ectiDg  the  tree 
npon  a  public  square,  and  stUl  lodied 
on  in  indifl'creiice.  But  when  upon 
the  summit  was  placed  the  Phrygian 
cap  of  liberty,  popular  indignation  at 
once  broke  forth  ;  the  liberty-tree  gar- 
deners were  attacked ;  a  riot  broke 
out,  itnd  it  was  not  until  the  obnoxious 
Bymlwl  was  removed,  by  order  of  the 
uuthoritics,  that  this  eRcrvescence, 
that  had  nigh  led  to  bloodshed,  for  the 
maintenance  on  one  hand  ofasymbol, 
for  its  overthrow  on  the  other,  could 
be  appeased.  The  population  of  Al- 
geria fclt  how  deeply  the  sentiment 
WHS  connected  with  this  symbol  iu 
French  minds  ;  and  that,  where  facta 
of  such  vital  importance  had  not  pro- 
duced resistance,  the  symbol  brought 
it  furlh  at  once,  even  to  death,  for  the 
trinmpli  of  the  priuciples  of  each  party. 
'When  once  the  blood-red  cap  of 
liberty  shall  be  lifted  aloft  in  France, 
"  to  be  seen  of  the  eyes  of  men,"  and 
call  for  the  bowed  head  aud  the  bended 
kuec,  it  will  be  time  for  all  lionest 
incu  to  take  sword  iu  hand,  or  quit 
the  country,  as  the  plague- smitten 
land  that  soon  will  be  a  desert,  blood- 
stained waste. 

The  red  colonr,  the  colour  of  blood, 
iu  fact — <he  colour  of  that  flag  wliich 
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Laraarliae  rejected,  is  in  and  by  itself 
adoplud  as  the  symbol  of  the  nltra- 
Tcpnblican  Ecntiment.  Tauitly  it  is 
uduplud  at  the  banner  of  the  party 
of  violeuce  and  terror ;  instinctively 
it  is  avoided  by  the  advocates  for 
moderate  republican  progress.  Tli£ 
fellow  that  flares  along  the  boula- 
vards  with  n  red  cravat  may  be 
rucoguiecd  at  oDce  as  one  of  those 
n  iio  call  themselves  the  only  true  and 
pure  democrats  :  bis  symbol  wUl  not 
iK'liu  him ;  and  see  how  his  brow  ie 
kiiit !  see  how  his  eyes  roll  I  see  how 
furiously  he  sticks  out  bis  black  beard ! 
He  considers  it  necessary,  lest  his 
i^ymbol  should  not  sufficiently  declare 
his  character,  to  look  as  estravagantly 
U[ic«m  promising  as  possible,  and  tcU 
the  world  at  large,  by  the  wag  of  the 
beard,  (he  roll  of  the  eye,  and  the  knit 
of  ilie  brow,  that  he  is  one  of  thoAR 
enemies  of  tyranny  who  ivould  grasp 
it  all  in  their  owu  hands  ;  one  of  tlioso 
ftieuds  of  liberty  who  claim  it  only 
for  themselves,  and  would  crush  il  in 
those  whoso  opinions  may  be  a  thought 
milder;  one  of  those  redreeseraof  the 
wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  who  would 
advocate  the  strongest  oppress  ion, 
despotism,  dictatorship, — oo  matter 
what,— provided  that  strong  enough  it 
be,  against  that  *'  foul  and  infamous 
majority  of  the  conntry.''  that  dares 
to  say  "  nay"  when  he  says  "  ay." 
This  republican  Sir  Jnpiler  Tonans 
wears  a  red  cockade,  in  deliance  of  the 
guvernmeut,  or  rathcF  witb  tlie  know- 
ledge how  he  is  BOpportcd  by  iU  fac- 
tious minority  ;  and  if  he  smear  not 
his  face  with  red  like  tlie  Indian, 
fS<:arcely  less  savage  thau  liiniself,  he 
hopes  to  smear  his  hands  of  that  colour 
^t>uii,  and  of  the  purest  aud  most 
natural  blood-red  tint.  Already  he 
fill  lows  the  cry  of  his  leading  ultra 
j(mrBals,"aira  amuv!  aaxarmesl"  He 
decUres  that  the  couoti?  is  betrayod, 
and  the  republic  in  danger ;  bccansa, 
in  the  imivctsal  suffrage  that  has  been 
given  it,  the  nation  has  proclaimed 
the  b'inmph  of  moderate  opinions  and 
tho  defeat  of  liis  iiarty,  because  the 
uiiuority  has  not  worked  its  evil  will, 
beL'auseafacdon  has  been  tiondemned 
M'  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  He 
liojuw,  however,  to  cempeneate  him- 
jL'lf  by  shortly  imbruing  his  h^ds  in 
the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  to  the 
gi'catfjr  e'cO'  of  'lis  favourite  colotir. 
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lie  tosses  his  head  proudly  as  he  walks ; 
his  brow,  his  beard,  his  eyes,  as  well 
as  his  cravat,  all  cry  *^  aux  armes  I " 
See  how  he  sneers  upon  the  tricolor 
banner  as  he  passes.  Let  him  alone, 
and  he  will  declare  the  tricolor  sus- 
pect :  his  symbol,  the  red,  is  alone  to 
be  acknowledged :  those  who  recog- 
nise it  not  shall  amply  be  taxed  with 
their  lifers  blood  to  supply  its  dye. 
Awful  is  this  symbol;  but  it  is  the 
general  symbol  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
sai-disant  "  pure  democratic,"  ever- 
revolutionising  party  of  violence  and 
force :  it  is  the  symbol  of  that  party 
which,  were  you  to  ask  them  what  was 
meant  by  a  republic,  would  seriously 
inform  you,  a  constant  state  of  con- 
vulsive revolution,  to  lop  off,  break 
down,  and  destroy ;  the  rebuilding  on 
the  ruins  is  with  them  but  a  matter  of 
very  secondary  consideration. 

When,  in  the  disastrous  insurrection 
of  lioucn,  the  ultra  party  used  all  its 
instruments,  and  excited  a  few  mis- 
guided artisans  to  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  "  universal 
suffrage"  elections,  that  had  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  moderate  majority, 
the  "  red  "  was  hoisted  as  the  symbol 
of  the  ]>arty  sentiment.  Whatever 
may  have  since  been  written  by  the 
party  joumals,  there  was  no  doubt,  at 
this  time,  of  the  republican  opinions 
of  both  parties ;  the  violent  faction 
took  upon  itself  the  denomination  of 
the  "  red  republic,"  and  thought  to 
stigmatise  the  moderates  by  the  title 
of  the  **  blue  republic."  Red  and  blue 
were  the  rallying  symbols, — the  red, 
of  anarchy  and  violence ;  the  blue,  of 
order  and  moderation.  Throughout 
the  country,  during  the  many  insur- 
rections that  burst  out  on  account  of 
the  triumph  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  clection.s,  the  symbol  was  ever  the 
Fame :  that  of  the  party  of  order  varied, 
but  that  of  the  ultra  faction  was  inva- 
riably the  same.  In  the  many  strange 
and  curious  episodes  that  followed 
the  revolution  in  Paris  of  February, 
— it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  by  dates, 
f?ince,  before  these  lines  are  printed, 
none  can  tell  but  that  another  may  have 
already  taken  place, — that  of  those 
strange  gangs,  who  constituted  them- 
selves the  soi'diHant  guardians  of  the 
Tuilcries,  or  the  defenders  of  the 
cannon  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy,   and  by 


these  men  the  same  colour  was  adopted 
as  their  symbol :  they  boiuid  red  cn- 
▼ats  about  their  neckSf  and  tied  red 
scarfs  around  their  waiists.  The  band 
of  brigands  that  had  asanmed  the 
governorship  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tnileries,  was  with  difficulty  ejected 
from  it,  after  much  weak  parleying 
and  truckling  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  was  at  length  rednoed 
by  a  threat  of  famine ;  bat  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  maintained  its  power. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  come  to  a 
compromise  with  it,  by  legally  inatitot- 
ing  it  as  the  ^^  Republican  Guard"  of 
the  seat  of  government ;  bnt  nothing 
could  persuiuletheself-oivaolsed  troop 
to  remove  its  ill-omened,  blood-ied, 
ultra-republican  symbols  from  neck  or 
body :  the  point  was  yielded,  ami  the 
republican  guard  is  still  looked  upon 
with  apprehension,  as  it  scours  the 
streets  on  horseback,  or  frowns  on 
quiet  citizens  on  foot,  flaunting  its  red 
scarfs  abroad.  Among  the  other  ano- 
malous circumstances  that  were  bora 
of  a  state  of  things  consecotiye  upon 
a  republican  revolution,  was  also  the 
mysterious  existence  of  that  editor  of 
a  violent  ultra  journal,  who  instituted, 
on  his  own  authority,  a  comti^c/i^  jo&iC 
public^  and  sent  a  band  of  myrmidcms 
into  the  streets  of  Paris  to  arrest,  upon 
the  warrant  of  his  autocratic  wUl,  all 
unfortunate  citizens  who  might  be  de- 
tected in  the  groups,  upon  t>ublic 
places,  discoursing  moderation,  and 
who  were  consequently  to  bo  treated 
as  reactionnaires  and  contre^revohitum* 
naires — or,  in  other  words,  as  the 
suspects  of  this  new  self-appointed 
montagnard  regime. 

These  myrmidons  were  all  deco- 
rated with  the  fatal  symbol,  in  neck- 
cloth and  scarf,  around  their  hkmeu. 
Who  were  they?  who  connived  at 
their  illegal  proceedings?  how  came 
it  that  the  editor  of  the  Conmnme  de 
Paris  was  permitted  to  have  a  body- 
guard at  his  service,  employed  to 
arrest  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  at  Ids 
will  ?  For  a  long  time  all  was  mys- 
tery :  no  one  could  tell,  or  could  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  solution  of 
these  questions.  With  dhficidty  the 
truth  was  learnt.  As  connected  with 
the  red  symbol  of  violence  and  ter- 
ror, and  the  history  of  the  parties 
formed  in  the  new  Frendi  republic, 
the  story  of  Citizen  SobrieTi  the  self- 
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liled  president  of  a  comi/e  ilc  him  from  the  ranks  of  the  republican 
public,  unrecognised  by  any  au-  goard  of  the  Hotel  de  Vtlle,  and  in- 
y,  edict  or  decree,  the  Be!f-ap-  corporatcd  by  bim  nnder  the  title  of 
ed  Prefet  de  Police,  No.  2.  aa  bis  "  MontagnariU :"  and  hia  aatho- 
13  called  by  a  people  that  jokea  rity,  thus  connived  at  and  protected, 
ings  the  moat  aerious,  ia  a  cori-  was  uaed,  as  before  stated,  to  haraas 
ndnot  unioterestisgone.  When,  and  arrest  the  stispa-.u  of  modem 
soment  of  iosurrection  and  dis-  days  among  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
,  an  armed  and  tamultuous  unlil  they  rose  to  protest  by  petition 
bl  of  republicans  in  the  Chamber  and  remonstrance  against  this  mon- 
tpnties  changed  the  destinies  of  strous  illegal  abuse.  Since  then  tfao 
inlry,  and  hastily  consented  to  lustre  of  the  red  banner  of  Citinen 
ppointment  of  those  few  men,  Sobrier  has  been  dimmed  for  a  season; 
3  names  came  uppermost,  as  the  and  I'arisiaus  can  talk  peace  and  mo- 
sional  Government  of  the  coun-  deration  upon  the  boulevards  without 
,nd  then  declared  them  elected  being  bodily  arrested  by  living  agents 
e  general  voice  of  the  "  sove-  of  the  hated  symbol.  Another  proof 
people,"  a  certain  Caussidiere  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  this  fatal 
d  off  to  the  Prefrcture  de  Police,  symbol,  the  red  colonr,  ia  held  by  the 
lished  himself  iu  its  bureau,  bettor- thinking  French  republicans, 
when  questioned  what  he  did  may  be  deduced  from  circumstancea 
,  declared  that  ho  was  as  mnch  that  attended  thedispcraionofa  Jaco- 
id  Prefel  de  Police  by  the  voice  bin  club  in  the  first  days  of  the  revo- 
B  sovereign  people,  as  the  other  lution.  When  the  clnb  was  declared 
gentlemen  members  of  the  go-  dissolved,  and  the  would-be  president 
nenl.  This  argameot  was  a  was  tamed  out  of  the  room  by  the 
ling  one  ;  and  it  prevailed.  But,  indignant  majority  of  the  inhabitaitt« 
d  behold  I  a  little  later  arrived  of  the  district  of  Paris  in  which  it 
lerJ're/affePo/i'eejeqnailyelected  was  attempted  to  estaWish  it,  the  cry 
the  same  principles  by  the  voice  "d  has  let  Jacobini"  was  but  little 
'  sovereign  people :  and  Citizen  heard ;  the  general  indignation  was 
er  declared  himself  equally  an-  c.>^cited  by  the  red  symbols  worn  bj 
iCd  to  wield  the  authority  of  the  the  baffled  inatituWir  of  the  club — the 
iftn  police.  The  two  divine  general  cry  was  "  Down  with  the  red 
ooaries — di\-ine  by  that  "  roii  cravat  I  down  with  the  red  scarfl 
■upie  qui  est  la  voir  de  D!eu,"  down  with  thebloodoftheguillotine!" 
d  for  a  lime  to  share  the  Tboso  who  cried  this  were  workmen, 
r  as  double  delegates ;  but  two  men  of  the  people, — at  most  small 
tiger-cats  live  seldom  amicably  shopkeepers:  but  they  felt  inatioC' 
e  same  cage  actxirdiug  to  the  lively  tho  force  of  the  symbol ;  they 
of  nature,  even  be  it  that  of  dreaded  its  influence;  they  feared  its 
ilican  fraternity.*  After  mnch  propagation  of  the  sentiment  con- 
ing and  showing  of  teeth.  Citizen  nectedwith  it;  they  attached  them- 
cr  was  fairly  driven  out  by  bis  selves  to  its  downfal.  The  visible 
ler  tiger-cat,  and  retreated  back  symbol  bad  more  importance  in  their 
<  editorial  den,  vowing  vengeance  minds  than  the  sentiment  itself;  and 
ist  the  elected  of  the  voice  of  the  perhaps  no  expression  of  sentiments, 
■eign  people.  Cilisen  Sobricr,  however  violent,  would  have  excited 
jver,  was  the  friend  of  the  minis-  an  ootburst  of  indignation  so  general 
pf  the  interior,  the  chief  of  the  and  strong  as  did  the  blood-red  sym- 
violcnt  minority  in  the  govern-  bol. 

;  Budby  the  connivance  of  Citi-  Although  they  cannot,  of  course, 

l.edra-Bolliu,  a  sop  was  thrown  find  their  place  as  "  symbols,"  iniifl- 

*rbems :  the  money  ho  demanded  much   as  music   cannot  be  said  to 

avislied  upon  him  forthe  support  assume  an  outward  and  bodily  form, 

s  ultra  joornai,  above  all  for  the  yet  the  "patriotic  hymns,"  as  they 

art  of  the   body-gnard,  supplied  are    called,   which    are  to  bo    heard 

'lii^  paper  was  written  and  despatched  bam  Paris  hf  our  correapoDdent  before 
tf^ir  of  the  l.^th  May,  when  Citiien  Sobiier  and  Qtiien  Caussidiere  Eeem  to 
pbycd  sui:li  parts  as  mi^ht  have  been  cipeoted  of  tbem. 
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upon  all  occasioDS,  by  daj  and  by 
night,  screamed  discordantly  in  cho- 
ros  by  a  people  that  vanuts  its  musical 
capabilities,  but  invariably  sings  out 
of  tune, — shouted  by  groups  of  work- 
men, assuming  the  nature  of  a  very 
inharmonious  glee  in  knots, — yelled  at 
the  top  of  voices  in  ({uartcts,  duos,  and 
trios  of  wandering  gamins^ — screeched 
in  ear- rending  solos,  —  whistled  by 
workmen, — ^bawled  by  little  children, 
hummed  by  women,  or  played  on 
hand-organs  on  the  boulevards,  and 
hunting-horns  at  the  street  comers, — 
may  l^  also  taken  as  expressions 
of  sentiments.  The  ^'  Marseillaise^'^  is 
accepted  as  a  traditionary  musical 
accompaniment  of  all  liberal,  and 
espeeially  republican  revolutionary 
movements  in  France.  As  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  is  inoontestible, 
and  as  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public is  looked  upon  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli^ nothing  can  be  said  upon  its 
being  chorussed  incessantly, — ^much 
as,  internally,  many  a  musical  ear  may 
flinch  from  the  torture  committed 
upon  it  by  the  hideous  disharmony 
of  its  executors, — much  as  the  words 
may  be  repulsive  to  many  feel- 
ings, and  api>ear  senseless  in  the 
mouths  of  the  citizens  of  a  repub- 
lic established  upon  a  basis  of 
peace  and  order — much  as  many  a 
heart  may  beat  painfully,  the  iiesh 
creep  with  a  shudder  upon  many  a 
body,  and  the  hair  stand  on  an  end 
on  many  a  head,  on  hearing  that 
fearful  melody,  however  finely  it  may 
be  composed,  which  recalls  to  so  many 
a  mind  the  horrors  of  past  days — 
scenes  of  pikes  supporting  bleeding 
heads,  a  parent  dead  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, or  a  narrow  personal  escape  from 
death.  But  the  Marseillaise  has  in 
general  been  accepted  as  the  symbo- 
lical hymn  of  the  republic,  and  people 
"make  up  their  minds  to  it."  The 
newly- composed  hymn  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  as  it  is  called,  aiTords  little 
cause  for  horror  and  dismay,  more 
especially  as  it  has  been  taken  from  a 
drama,  in  which  the  terrors  of  the 
first  revolution  have  been  placed  upon 
the  stage  with  a  truth  and  force  of 
nature  suflicient  to  cause  every  soul 
that  witnesses  tliom  to  shudder  with 
apprehension,  at  the  barest  thought  of 
their  possible  return.  The  eternal 
recurrence  at  all  times  to  the  ear  of 
the  words,  "  Monrir  pour  la  jxifrie. 


if  est  le  sort  k  plus  digae  iTmvw,"  aar 
raise  a  smile  when  heard  from  sndk 
mouths  as  often  chorus  it  aboot,  or 
may  again  appear  an  anomalj  in  the 
character  officially  assumed  by  tha 
present  republic — but  the  Giroodin 
hymn  is  connected  with  no  thought 
of  past  evil  or  of  lining  terror.  Both 
these  melodies,,  then,  are  accepted 
without  any  repugnance,  exoe|it  the 
repugnance  that  the  wearied  ear  must 
feel  at  hearing  the  same  notes  dinned 
into  it  at  ail  times,  In  all  plaioea,  and 
with  every  species  of  disharmony. 
But  there  are  other  melodies,  from 
which  the  bettdk:- thinking  massdniwi 
back  with  horror  and  disgust — thejut 
looked  upon  as  symbolical  of  tenor, 
violence,  and  bloodshed — thej  tura 
the  soul  "  sick  with  fear."  If  a  body 
of  workmen — ind,  for  the  character 
of  the  French  republic  be  it  said,  that 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence— or  a  mob, 
formed  of  those  fearful  h<»des  that 
come  rushing  down  upon  the  city 
from  the  distant  faubourgs,  or  seem 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth  one  knows 
not  whence,  at  all  times  of  tumult  or 
disorderly  movement— be  heardahout- 
ing  the  Carmagnole  or  the  ^^  Cb  tro,'^ 
of  terrific  memory,  men  torn  aside; 
for  such  fellows  who  can  aing  such 
songs  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ruf- 
fians of  the  lowest  description,  or,  at 
best,  men  led  astray  by  the  violence 
of  the  party  rancour  instilled  into 
them  by  evil-thinking  exmltes^  or  too 
young  and  foolish,  or  too  reckless  and 
headstrong,  to  know  the  fearfhl  im- 
portance of  the  words  they  sing,  and 
the  terror  they  inspire.  Let  it  be 
hoped  that  in  truth  they  know  not 
what  words  they  use,  when  they 
howl,  ^^  Les  aristocrates  k  la  bmiente 
— les  aristocrates  oh  lestuara,"  and  the 
inflammatory  consequences  the  repe- 
tition of  such  words  may  bring  forth. 
As  yet  the  ^^  Ca  tra"  is  heard  but 
seldom,  and  but  partially.  When  this 
symbolical  channt  of  dcfitmction  and 
death  shall  be  chorussed  aloud  by  a 
populace  in  general  mass,  then  most 
assuredly  will  the  sentiment  also  have 
been  spread  abroad,  and  widely — ^the 
sentiment  of  envy,  rancour,  intoler- 
ance, and  bloodshed — ^the  sentiment 
of  1793 ;  and  then  may  France  be 
assured  that  she  is  lost — that  she  haa 
fallen  into  the  very  slough  and  mire 
of  blood  and  terror.  Heaven  protect 
her  from  the  "  Ca  ira .'"    One  of  the 
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first  acts  of  a  legfitlf-conatltnted 
aulhoritj  should  be  to  punish  every 
vretch  whC>  dared  even  to  ham  it 
under  his  breath. 

For  the  same  reason  a  protest 
should  be  made  agaLosl  the  siogiag  of 
the  "Mareeillaisc"  by  the  far-fomed 
actress,  Itlademoiselle  Rachel,  at  the 
first  theatre  of  France,  and  more 
especially  since  this  terrific  exhibition 
is  giveo  also  npon  the  occasions  when 
the  theatre  is  gratnitously  opened  to 
the  public.  The  terribte  vigour  of 
this  actress  in  the  delineation  of  the 
worst  and  fiercest  passions  of  the 
human  breast  —  anger,  rage,  seom, 
malice — is  well  known  to  the  world. 
The  singing  of  the  "  MftrseUlaiso " 
has  e.KcJied  a  tomult  of  enthosiasm. 
At  a,  (imc  whea  all  the  theatres  in 
Paris  languished,  and  pined  away  to 
the  bare  benches,  and  even  died — Homa 
of  them  from  inanition,  poor  things! 
— the  Theatre  Fmn^ais  was  nightly 
crammed  to  its  throat  in  the  very 
upper  galleries,  to  gase  npon  this 
strange  spectacle.  Before  witnessing 
this  feat  of  Mademoiselle  Bschel,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  she 
wonld  assume  the  part  of  an  inspired 
'  Joan  of  Arc,  leading  on  a  people  to 
combat  and  victory.  Bitter  was  the 
disappoiutmciit  of  those  who  indulged 
this  poetic  fancy.  Iler  gestures, 
while  singing  the  patriotic  hymn,  are 
energetic,  if  not  grand,  her  attitudes 
fine,  ber poses plaatiques  picture-like; 
but  what  is  the  whole  character  of 
her  delivery— what  the  expression  she 
bestows?  Those  of  hatred,  malice, 
revenge,  bloodthirstiness.  She  calls 
"  to  arms  "  as  Satan  may  have  sum- 
moned the  accursed  angels.  She  is 
not  for  a  moment  the  inspired  guar- 
dian angel  of  a  suffering  country, 
heaven-sent  to  avenge  its  wrongs: 
she  is  the  demon  of  darkness  scatter- 
ing destruction  and  death  from  the 
sheer  love  of  death  and  destruction. 
Her  flatterers  have  called  her  "  4 
Muse" — then  she  must  needs  be  the 
Muse  of  Vengeance !  the  Muse  of 
Malice !  the  Muse  of  Blood !  ^e 
sinks  her  voice  to  sing  the  words, 
"  Amour  sacre  de  la palrU ;"  bat  with 
what  a  spirit  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness docs  slie  pronounce  them '.  There 
is  nut  a  breath  of  love  in  the  least 
iullexiou  of  her  voice :  every  tone 
breathes  "  hatc»-hate — hate,"  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  hatred.    What  % 
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look  of  furj-,  malice,  sewn,  and  reck- 
less revenge  posaeaaes  her  face  during 
her  whole  delivery !  One  would  sup- 
pose llint  she  must  have  souie  private 
ivTongs  of  her  own  to  avenge  npon 
Bdciety,  or  upon  the  denounced  arjs- 
tiioracy  of  society,  so  spontaneous 
aitpuara  the  flood  of  blood-mised  bile 
that  flows  from  ber  lips.  A  shudder 
P>'ivadea  your  whole  frame,  yonr 
\\3^T  stands  on  cud ;  aud  willingly 
wonld  yott  tiini  away  your  head  witi 
liurrur  and  disgust,  did  she  not  fasci- 
nate you  by  the  power  of  her  energy, 
aud  cast  an  evil  spell  npon  you  by 
the  charm  of  the  sculptured  beauty  i^ 
her  forcible  attitudes.  Ayl  would  ft 
.sculptor  study  a  true  model  of  a 
demon  of  revenge,  he  could  not  study 
a  better  one  than  Mademoiselle  Ra- 
clifl,  as  she  delivers  the  Marscillaise- 
Itat  it  is  this  very  fascination  that  is 
(laugerons.  Hundreds  of  spectators, 
who  applaud  with  frensy,  leave  the 
tlieatre  instinctively  connecting  in 
their  minds  the  Marseillaise  with  all 
the  most  fearful  aud  deadly  passions 
of  the  human  breast.  The  bitterness 
ijf  bitteruesa  pervades  their  recollec- 
tion of  it — a  vision  of  the  demou-like 
nctress  floftte  boTora  their  eyes ;  tbey 
RiLinnur  the  melody  thcmsdvca  invo- 
luntarilv,  with  the  BHUie  feelings  of 
liatred,  revenge,  and  bloodlhirstineM. 
(ijil  anathema  on  tlie  acti-eas  who 
^vould  inspire  the  citizens  of  France 
with  feelings  so  vile— who  knows  her 
puwer  over  the  masses,  and  so  fear' 
iiilly  misuses  it — who,  when  she  might 
modify,  exaggerates,  aud  goads  ou  to 
fury  1  The  evil  that  this  I'cpiescnta- 
tion  may  prodoce  is  incalculahla. 
Who  can  tell  how  far  the  leaven  of 
jjall  that  she  infuses  into  the  popular 
melody,  that  is  in  every  body's  uioutlt, 
ftui)  rings  in  every  body's  ear,  may  not 
Ituven  the  whole  sentiment  connected 
with  it?  Yea!  woe  and  aoaihema  to 
the  actress  !  The  more  terrible  smti- 
ment  connected  with  the  aymbol  had 
faded  from  men's  minds,  and  she 
would  again  connect  the  symbol  with 
sentiments  of  terror  and  revenge. 

All  tendencies  to  return  npon  the 
bloody  track  of  the  past  are  eijnaliy 
cnndcmnablc  :  every  symbolical  re- 
ininiiieence  of  that  past  is  equally  to 
iK'  avoided.  It  ought  to  be  scouted 
by  the  good  sense  of  the  better-think- 
ing ciliteuB  of  France,  and  put  down 
by  all  the  moral  force  that  ptlfeHV 
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remonstraDce,  reasoning,  satire,  and 
ridicule  maj  command  in  the  pablic 
prints.  Tbere  was  a  time  when  a 
new-born  French  republic,  in  the 
heyday  folly  of  its  early  youth, 
and  with  all  the  silly  fancies  of 
silly  puerile  years — and  who  of  us, 
as  a  youngster,  has  not  had  such  ? — 
sought  for  its  models,  and  emblems, 
and  symbols,  in  the  most  ancient  re- 
publics of  Europe ;  and  weened  that, 
if  it  assumed  the  outward  forms,  and 
wore  the  names  of  those  old  times,  it 
must  necessarily  inherit  the  supposed 
vu*tues  of  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome:  those  virtues  which,  to  its 
fancy,  consisted  chiefly  in  uncompro- 
mising sternness,  and  soi-disant  pa- 
triotic hard-heartedness.  And,  like 
a  silly  boy,  the  first  French  republic 
rendered  itself  ridiculous  by  its  extra- 
vagant absurdities.  Like  a  stage- 
struck  hero  of  the  same  age,  it  exag- 
gerated and  overacted  its  part:  it 
fancied  that  it  had  but  to  put  on  the 
robe,  and  take  the  name,  and  strut 
and  swagger ;  and  that  it  would  act 
the  part,  if  not  to  the  life,  at  least 
with  wonderful  effect.  Unlike  the  silly 
boy,  however,  it  went  beyond  the 
contemptible, —  it  became  frantic, 
furious,  bloodyminded  —  it  became 
terrible:  its  hot  young  brains  were 
turned,  and  dreamt  bad  dreams 
of  cruelty  and  carnage.  Those  were 
the  days  when  men  unbaptised  them- 
selves of  their  old  names,  and  called 
themselves  *'  Brutus,"  and  "  Aristides," 
and  "  Scevola,"  and  "  Leonidas,"  and 
deemed  themselves  great  and  doughty 
patriots,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
antique,  because  they  had  so  put 
their  names  down  among  the  dramatis 
personcB  in  the  bill  of  the  play.  Those 
were  the  days  when  women  wore 
Orecian  tunics,  and  exposed  their 
naked  charms  to  the  inclemencies  of 
*  foggy  northern  sky ;  and  happy 
would  the  results  of  all  this  nonsense 
have  been,  had  the  republic  only 
caught  a  cold,  or  a  sore  throat,  or  a 
toothach :  unfortunately,  it  caught  a 
fever,  a  sore  soul,  and  a  heartach. 
Those  were  the  days  when  fasces 
were  carried  abroad  in  public  frtes, 
as  emblems  of  liberty, — fasces !  those 
true  emblems  of  constraint  and  ty- 
ranny—of constraint  by  the  stick,  of 
tyranny  by  the  axe,— fasces  !  such  as 
lictors  canicd  before  Nero ;  and  the 
fasces  were  stamped  upon  the  coins 
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of  the  republic,  sormoiuited  by  ft  cap 
of  liberty!  Those  were  the  dsys 
when  Greece  and  Rome  were  eoi-dimmt 
models,  greedily  swaUowedf  ill  di- 
gested, and  prodacmg  nausea,  loath- 
ing, and  sickness.  The  Gredan  and 
the  Roman  symbols,  therefore,  were 
symbols  to  be  avoided  and  repulsed. 
They  remind  of  the  past ;  they  prepare 
people's  minds  for  its  fetnm;  th^ 
bring  with  them  Tisions  of  blood.  In 
the  very  heart's  core  of  the  people,  with 
the  Grecian  allegories,  and  the  ^[>artan 
virtues,  and  the  fasces,  are  intimately 
connected  comitis  de  siaUu  pubHc^  and 
denunciations  unto  death,  and  the 
guillotine.  Away  iinth  them  ihenl 
refer  not  to  them  agahi !  repel  them, 
second  French  republic,  from  yonr 
fgtes,  and  yourpublic ceremonies,  and 
your  coins!  Tney  are  all  so  many 
prickly  whips  to  drive  men*8  minds 
back  to  the  bloody  past,  and  nive 
them  again  along  the  self-same  blood- 
staiued  road.  Surely,  too,  the  day  of 
such  worn-out  theatrical  hnmbng  is 
past :  the  world  has  grown  more  avi- 
lised  and  more  sensible:  the  age  of 
allegorical  absurdities  is  gone  by. 
True !  the  world  has  also  lost  much 
of  its  poetry  and  romance ;  and  there 
may  be  those  who  regret  it,  and 
would  be  foolish  still;  bat  all  this 
Greco-Franco  republican  romance  and 
poetry,  borrowed  of  the  ancients,  is 
now  sadly  out  of  place.  What  do  I 
say  ? — is  to  be  shunned  as  the  plaffoe- 
fraught  garment  from  the  East,  that, 
when  thrown  upon  yonr  ahoidders, 
may  extend  a  fatal  disease  hi  and 
wide  among  the  land,  that  may  be- 
come another  robe  of  Nessns  to  bom 
and  consume  you  to  the  bones ;  and 
when  once  thrown  on,  not  to  be  torn 
away  again  without  tearing  with  it 
the  healthful  flesh,  and  the  yery  blood 
of  life.  And  yet  there  are  those  who 
would  seem  determined  ever  to  rder 
back  to  the  past  days,  ever  to  spur 
along  the  old  road,  and  who  appear 
to  dream  that  they  can  never  prodnce 
the  effect  they  want,  but  by  spreading 
the  poisoned  garment  over  the  back 
of  France.  There  has  been  a  reck- 
less Minister  of  the  Interior,  who, 
hand-in -hand  with  a  strong-minded 
but  ill-judging  woman,  full  Estrange 
subversive  fancies,  which  she  pro- 
claims with  a  masculine  voice,  and  in 
a  nominal  masculine  garb,  seems  to 
forget  the  importance  of  sncfa  symbols 
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over  the  easily  exdleableimagioations 
of  the  French,  or  perhaps  even— may 
God  forgive  him,  if  bo  it  be  l^adopts 
the  symbols  of  the  past,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  Its  retoro,  and 
for  the  return  to  his  own  hands  of  the 
tyranny  of  democratic  despotism. 
It  is  be  who  has  declared  It  his  high 
will,  that  the  spirit  of  the  coantry 
should  be  traoailU^i.  e.  tortared — to 
his  own  furiona  sense  :  and,  in  truth, 
thcmaiDtcnanceof  snch  symbols  ia  a 
pretty  and  convenient  manner  lo 
travailier  the  public  spirit  ivilh  all 
the  taking  gaodiness  of  outwnrd  show. 
As  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  is 
supreme  institntor  and  instigator  of 
popular  fOtes,  and  public  republican 
ceremonies :  and,  whether  of  his  own 
fancy,  or  under  tbe  inflaence  of  the 
promptings  of  minor  masters  of  cere- 
monies, orof  those  who  would  be  such, 
he  appears  determined  that  modern 
repablican  shows,  festivities,  and  cere- 
monials, shonid  bring  back  as  many 
reminiscences  of  those  of  a  fatal  time 
as  possible.  In  the  funeral  ceremony 
of  tbe  interment  of  those  wbo  fell  in 
the  days  of  February, — which,  iu  its 
very  nature,  as  well  as  from  the  im- 
mense masses  it  called  forth  of  men  of 
all  classes,  all  corporations,  all  bodies 
of  the  stale,  citizen  troops,  and  mili- 
tary, wicb  music,  and  banners,  and 
streaming  ribands,  was  sufficiently  im- 
posing,— in  this  ceremony  Paris  was 
again  bid  to  delight  itself  with  the 
aspect  of  modern  lictors  preceding  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  antique  fasces — those  eter- 
nal emblematical  fasces, — that  bad 
been  borrowed  from  the  boards  of  the 
ci-devanl  Theatre  Fraooius,  where 
they  bad  been  used,  poor  dirty  old 
things,  to  be  paraded  by  knock-kneed 
bearers  before  all  the  bloody  tyrants 
of  the  classic  drama  of  France : 
they  were  "  freshened  np,"  it  is  true, 
and  made  smart,  to  meet  the  time 
and  circumstance,  by  being  bound 
with  new  tri-color  riban& :  bnt 
they  were  no  less  foolish  symbols, 
and  woi-se  than  foolish,  from  the  effect 
they  might  have  on  sentiments.  But 
this  was  but  the  caviare  to  the  feast. 
A  new  republican  fete  is  prepared  by 
the  same  minister  of  the  interior.,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  tbe  public 
treasury  is  empty,  and  a  national 
baakmptcy  stares  the  country  in  the 
face — a  fSte  that  has  no  paiposo  as  an 
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anniversary,  onlesa  it  be  some  anni- 
versary of  a  time  to  be  forgotten— an 
uncalled-for  fete,  that  is  to  be  symbo- 
lical of  a  repnblican  word  called 
"Fratemity,"the  sense  of  whichnoone 
in  France  seems,  by  any  effort,  to  be 
able  to  understand,  —  in  fact,  lo  be 
the  vague  vain  emblem  of  a  vague  vain 
word.  What  does  the  programme  of 
this  ff'to  set  forth?  Antique  oars, 
bearing  Grecian  allegorical  peraonifl- 
cations  of  the  new-old  deities  of  the 
day,  drawn  by  huge  oxen  with  gilded 
horns,  borrowed  of  the  Elensinian 
mysteries! — and  little  Lacedemonian 
giris  in  white  Grecian  tunics,  singing 
French  patriotic  hymns  on  the  bonle- 
vards  under  Grecian  pavilions, — hear 
it,  shade  of  Coleman's  Mr  Sterling, 
and  rejoice !— and  Grecian  tripods  with 
burning  Hames  at  street-comers — and 
painted  Grecian  statnes,  allegorical  of 
all  sorts  of  fancied  Grecian  virtues, 
under  the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elyafes 
—  and  nonsense  only  knows  how 
many  other  Grecian  attributes  of 
canvass  and  postelioard,  and  car- 
pentry-work, and  stage  decoration 
in  all  manner  of  high  places.  Out 
upon  tbem  all  I  Were  we  to  turn  to 
some  edict  of  the  past,  issued  for  the 


we  should  find  exactly  the  same  pro- 
gramme of  some  fPte  of  fraternity  in 
those  fraternal  times,  ordained  and 
arranged  by  the  famous  artist.  Citizen 
David,  the  pure  taste  of  whoso  classic 
pictnrcs  all  amatenrs,  who  have 
visited  Paris,  may  have  had  the 
happiness  of  admiring  in  the  galleries 
of  the  ei-detmnt  LoHvre. 

No  less  to  be  condemned,  for  simi- 
lar reasons,  as  nsclessly  and  even  de- 
leteriously  calling  into  life  the  past, 
was  the  edict  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, enacting  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  the  national 
assembly  shonid  have  a  uniform  cos- 
tume, similar  to  (hat  worn  by  the 
heroes  of  the  Convention,  This  idea 
emanated,  doubtless,  from  the  same 
violent  and  misdirected  source  as  tho 
Greco -republican  programme  de  fi'te: 
bnt  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the 
more  sensible  and  moderate  majority 
of  that  government  lend  its  hand  to 
sign  such  a  decree?  The  immense 
majority,  however,  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  are 
unwilling,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  tbo 
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representatives  of  the  ideas  of  '90. 
have,  in  tlieir  good  sense,  done  justice 
to  this  edict,,  by  their  disdain  of  its 
ordinances,  and  their  refusal  to  wear 
tlic    costume    imposed    upon   them. 
They  felt  the  full  force  of  the  symbol 
they  were  told  to  adopt :  they  felt  the 
dangerous  importance  of  the  senti- 
mrmt  ttiat  would  be  attached  to  it: 
they  rejected  the  symbol ;  and  they 
<lisavowed  tlie  .sentiment.    And  thev 
did  well.    The  cocked  hat  with  its 
jjold-lace  border,  snch  as  may  be  seen, 
in  pictures,  on  the  head  or  in  the 
hand  of  Danton  or  St  Just,  was  de- 
clared simply  absunl,  if  nothing  more: 
the  tri- color  scarf,  to  be  bound  ronnd 
their  waists,    with    its   gold  frioge, 
was  thou;rht  puerile;    but  the  cele- 
brated white  waistcoat,  the  fatal  white 
waistcoat,  with  its  broad  lappels  flnng 
back  upon  the  shoulders — that  waist- 
coat kno\«ii  only  under  the  popular 
names  of  the  "  gilet  a  la  Robespierre^^'* 
or  the   ^'' (jiltt  a  la  fjuillotim'^  —  the 
new   roprnsentatives    of  the   people 
of  a  new  republic,  founded  upon  other 
principles,  flung  aside  with  indigna- 
tion.    The  "  tjilet  h  la  llohespierre!^^ — 
th(;  very  name  was  sulKcient  to  excite 
feeling.^?  of  abhorrence  ;  and  the  edict, 
although   it  of  com-se  withheld  the 
name,  raised  a  storm  of  angry  remon- 
strance and  refusal.  The  whole  aflfair, 
— the  edict  as  the  indignation, — may 
be  considered  as  puerile,  frivolous, 
and  unworthy  of  strong  feeling.   But, 
a;rain  it  must  b-*  repeated,  the  men 
who  wore  told  to  don  this  costume 
know  what  tlio  sentimont  would  be 
that  such  a  di-play  of  symbolical  attire 
would  rxcito;  and  a  great  importance 
was   attached  to   it,   which   men  in 
otluT  rountrics  may  not  understand, 
but  which  those  who  know  the  French, 
and  thoir  facility  tu  bo  led  away  by 
tho  outward  symbol,  will  entirely  ap- 
])rociato.     It  may  sooni  ridiculous  to 
say — and  yet  it  may  not  be  far  off  the 
truth — that  mjiny  a  n'])resentativo  of 
tlH'  pooplo,  who  may  u<)W  talk  sage 
and  sonsible  moderation,  might  have 
thuiidorod  forth  the  excess  of  demo- 
cratic violence,  hatl  his  l>osom  borne 
aoross  it  the  "////r7  //  la  Robespierre.''^ 

There  are  other  sj-nibols  of  the  great 
watchwords  of  the  day ;  those  ill  un- 
derstfjod  and  oft  misconstnied  words, 
— those  words  which  are  so  constantly 
^ut  forward  by  the  violent  to  mean 

«  very  contrary  of  what  they  are 


intended  to  express, — ^the  words  "  Zt« 
berte!  EgaJUte!  Fratermtel^  and  these 
symbols  men  think  it  neoessify  to 
exhibit  on  all  occasions.  So  be  it. 
They  are  the  rallying  cry  d  the  new 
republic  ;  let  them  be  symbolised. 
But  let  men  take  care  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  be  done.  In  the  new 
coins  of  the  republic^  upon  which  tiie 
three  mystic  words  shine,  th^  aie 
strangely  enough  typified — ^the  dd  dto 
of  the  old  coin  of  the  old  republic  has 
been  used ;  and  perhaps  the  allegori- 
cal personages  that  figure  on  tiiem 
had  then  another  sigidfication.  As 
it  19,  the  Hercules  in  the  midst,  with 
the  two  ladies  by  his  ade,  may  be  in- 
terpreted in  yarions  ways.  Curious 
speculators  in  allegories  would  in  vain 
endeavour  to  affix  each  of  these  three 
personages  to  each  of  tho  abstractions 
they  are  supposed  to  represent :  there 
are  many,  at  all  events,  who  decline 
the  task.  Which  does  Hercules  typi- 
fy"? Liberty  perchance — the  liberty, 
then,  of  force.  Or,  if  the  ladies  alone 
represent  the  qualities  that  are  of  the 
feminine  gender  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  of  the  three  is  absent? 
which  of  the  three  is  excluded  firam 
being  symbolised  on  the  coins  of  the 
French  republic  ?  This  would  be, 
again,  a  difficult  task  to  investigate. 
All  the  three  are  so  constantly  c^el 
in  question,  so  continuallj  menaced, 
above  all,  so  little  comprehended  in 
general  in  the  first  steps  of  the  F^nch 
republic,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  least  recognised,  although 
many  may  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  first  of  the  three  good  dames. 
But  it  is  not  alone  upon  the  coins  that 
the  three  deities  find  their  emblems. 
Lithographic  prints,  of  every  species 
of  good  or  bad  drawing,  display  fhem 
in  a  bodily  form  to  admiring  eyes  at 
ever}'  print-shop.  Led  away  l^  pic- 
tures, as  by  all  other  outward  and 
visible  emblems,  the  French  are  ea»lv 
inflamed  by  such  productions.  And, 
again,  a  protest  should  be  entered 
against  the  character  commonly  given 
to  the  republican  deities — against  that 
of  goddess  Liberty  more  especially. 
She  is  almost  invariably  represented  in 
an  attitude  of  demoniacal  vengeance, 
worthy  of  Mademoiselle  RacheL  She 
has  the  so-called  cap  of  liberty,  of 
course,  npon  her  head,  but  her  hand 
always  grasps  a  sabre,  or  a  pike,  or 
some  such  deadly  wea|Km  i  her  coon- 
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tcnatico  is  furious,  angry,  Tengeful. 
AVIiy  should  Liberty  be  represenUd 
thus,  tlien,  as  a  bloodthirsty  angel  of 
wratli  ?  why  slioald  she  be  an  object 
to  be  (trended  and  not  loved?  Rnlers 
of  France,  ye  should  have  a  care  how 
the  divinity  ye  proclaim  is  symbolised 
to  tlic  eyes  of  the  people!  the  effect 
produced,  in  the  fostering  of  the  aen- 
tiincnt,  may  be  more  important  than 
ye  choose  to  think  or  to  acknowledge. 
The  same  reprehension  should  be  east 
upon  the  greater  part  of  those  models 
and  pictures  which  arc  exhibited  in 
the  licole  des  beaux  arts,  for  tlie  prize 
to  be  given  for  the  best  person! Scation 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  great 
majority  of  theae  models  represent, 
once  more,  a  perfect  fury  of  wrath,  in 
all  the  extravagance  of  frantic  tliea- 
trical  gestare.  Hat,  my  good  artists, 
tills  is  .1  representation  of  a  French 
Kcpnblic  such  aa  it  was  in  the  worst 
moments  of  its  last  reign — not  of  the 
French  Republic  proclaimed  as  the 
living  cxemplitication,  not  only  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  but 
of  peace,  and  order,  and  love  !  Oonld 
yon  do  nothing  Ijettcr  than  make  bad 
imitations  of  a  detestable  past?  It 
will  be  for  the  famous  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  probably,  to  decide  which  of 
liiesc  pcrsoiiilications  is  to  be  raised 
en  high  as  the  symbol  of  the  republic. 
He  who  olfercd  the  prize  will  probably 
nward  it :  Paris,  then,  will  soon  see 
what  sentiment  is  to  betanght,  in  the 
name  of  all  France,  to  attach  to  the 
symbol. 

'  Thei-o  is  another  little  trait  con- 
nortcd  with apeopic's sentiments  that, 
slight  as  it  is,  may  be  of  more  influence 
in  the  direction  which  the  violence  of 
popular  commotion  may  take.  This 
little  trait,  althongh  bom  of  an  evil  and 
violent  feeling,  may  have  a  tendency 
that  not  only  will  not  be  a  harmful 
one,  but  may  protect  from  hann.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  rcvolntion, 
— npon  every  greater  or  lesser  demon- 
sfratiou  of  popular  feeling, — the  first 
en-,  to  the  rich  or  the  supposed  rich, 
ivas  to  illuminate  their  houses  in 
honour  of  the  sovereign  people,  or 
rather  of  those  who  assumed  the  rank 
and  title  of  sovereignty  wholly  to 
themselves.  Above  the  cries,  "  ii  bat 
Us  riches!  h  has  lea  ariiloeralsl"  pre- 
vailed the  cry  "dfs  lampiotut  da 
himpionsP'  So  often,  and  ibr  so  long 
a  time,  was  tliis  cry  heard  in  the 
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streets  of  Paris,  that  it  has  now  taken, 
the  distinct  form  of  one  of  those  popu- 
larshouts  used  npon  all  occasions.  Is 
the  mob  angry,  or  ia  it  merry,  it  cries 
"  lies  lampioim  P'  la  it  angry  only,  this 
cry  often  changes  its  wroth  to  merri- 
ment :  is  it  impatient,  it  cries  '^  dts 
lampioHsP'  isit  witty,  "deslampiemP^ 
By  day  ss  well  as  night,  on  oU 
popular  occasions,  the  cry  ia  heard, 
and  now  aBver  fmis  to  excite  a  laugh. 
In  the  theatres,  is  a  piece  to  be 
damned? — the  pit  and  the  galleriea 
cry,  "del  lampions!"  Does  a  de- 
claimer  in  a  street  crowd  displease 
the  moltitode? — it  cries  again,  "  dts 
lampions!"  The  words,  ^n,  have 
become  a  popular  demonstrative  cry ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  mncli  in  &e 
future  this  habit  may  eft'ace  the 
hiiieons  cry  of  "  h  la  Innleme  !  " — how 
aiuch  the  cry  for  light  may  cause  tiie 
people  to  forget  the  cry  for  the  dack- 
ucsa  of  death  npon  the  lamp-post — 
liowmucb.in  truth, popular  sentiment 
may  be  hereafter  influenced  by  a  b'ait 
ufpopolar  habit  so  alight,  so  fnvoloos, 
so  ridicnIoDs,  and  yet,  perhaps,  so  im- 
portant in  its  results.  Should  it  have 
this  working,  there  are  many  who 
have  lost  their  temper  at  the  ear- 
rending,  montonous,  irritating  cry  of 
'■  des  lampions."  who  may  bless  the 
(iay  when  the  fancy  of  the  mob 
adopted  this  popular  and  almost  Idj- 
toricat  cry.  Who  can  tell,  indeed, 
n])on  what  a  trifle  may  depend  the 
direction  given  to  a  people's  ont- 
broak,  to  ^e  coarse  of  a  revolnlioii, 
to  the  destinies  of  a  country? 

^ince  the  conrageons  action  of 
Lamartine  gave  a  first  stamp  to  the 
tharacter  of  the  revolution,  by  putting 
down  a  dangerous  sentiment  in  its 
bloody  symbol,  the  violent  party  has 
in  vain  again  endcavoored,  as  y«t,  to 
assume  its  lost  gupremaoy.  The  hori- 
zon is  dark  with  its  menace,  itis  trno, 
and  its  thnnder  growls,  its  li^taings 
Hash,  from  time  to  time :  the  storm 
may  bo  dispersed,  or  it  may  break 
forth,  and  then  pass  away.  This  is 
for  the  future.  Bnt  whatever  ine» 
may  rule  the  destiuios  of  France,  they 
shonld,  like  Lnniartine,  be  well  aware 
lliat  if  the  Frencfi  people  must  be 
amused  with  constant  displays  of 
symbols,  those  symbols  must  be 
chosen  with  care,  as  the  direct,  and 
leading,  and  active  instigators  of 
their  sentiments. 
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We  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  tri- 
umph of  order  on  the  10th  of  April 
in  London,  either  as  to  its  effects 
on  Great  Britain  or  on  the  world. 
The  complete  and  signal  success, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  calm  work- 
ing of  the  machinery  by  which  the  end 
was  accomplished,  —  the  impression 
of  a  vast  power  felt  throughout, 
though  purposely  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, ready  to  act  if  necessary,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  necessity;  the  proof 
which  it  afforded  of  the  perfect  sound- 
ness of  the  English  mind,  extending 
even  to  the  masses  of  the  capitid 
amidst  the  revolutionary  contagion  ; 
and  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited 
between  the  well-balanced  and  elastic 
strength  of  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  unsubstantial  systems  or 
crumbling  governments  of  the  Conti- 
nent, formed  a  spectacle  which  no  one 
could  witness  without  pride,  orremem- 
ber  without  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
of  increased  security.  It  has  tranquil- 
lised  for  many  a  year  the  fears  of  those 
who  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  even 
the  strong  anchor  of  our  constitution 
could  continue  to  hold  fast  against  the 
strain  of  the  revolutionary  current. 
It  has  proved,  if  that  indeed  were 
doubtful,  how  essentially  different  are 
the  elements  of  the  British  character 
from  those  of  the  fickle  populations  of 
Southern  Europe,  among  whom  revolu- 
tion had  found  its  adherents ;  and  how 
deep-seated  in  that  character  is  the 
love  of  order,respect  for  property,  defer- 
ence to  established  authority,  calm  and 
practical  good  sense,  and  that  solid 
groundwork  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling,  on  which  alone  any  stable 
form  of  government  can  ever  be  rear- 
ed. If,  since  that  memorable  lOth 
of  April,  the  Continent  has  begun  to 
obtain  a  little  truce  and  breathing 
time;  and  even  in  France  the  pos- 
sessors of  property  and  the  friends  of 
order  arc  beginning  to  be  alive  at 
once  to  their  own  danger,  and  their 
own  strength,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  the  forces,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  are  at  their  disposal  to 
put  down  the  approach  of  anarchy  in 
its  most  undisguised  and  hideous 
form — it  is  to  the  peaceful  and  majes« 


tic  triumph  of  order  in  Endand  tbtt 
these  results  are  to  be  asarued. 

It  cannot  bat  be  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  us  to  learn  with  what  feel- 
ings the  danger  and  the  escape  of 
Great  Britain  were  contemplated  in 
America;  a  country  where  the  ex- 
periment of  a  repnbUc  had  been  tifod^ 
and  where — ^if  we  same  spirit  of  pro- 
pagandism  existed  which  appean  to 
be  the  curse  of  France— it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  chance  c^  a 
democratic  constitution  being  estab- 
lished in  England,  would  have  been  • 
subject  of  congratulation  and  antici- 
pated triumph.  In  Paris,  npon  tho 
morning  of  the  12th  April,  nothing, 
we  are  told,  but  disappointment  was 
experienced,  when  the  peacefhl,  and, 
as  they  deemed  it,  iniomlnons  tenni- 
nation  of  the  proceedings  at  Kenning- 
ton  Common  was  made  known.  How 
were  thenews  received  by  onrlVansafe- 
lantic  brethren  ?  A  short  extract  from 
the  letter  of  a  valued  friend  in  New 
York,  and  one  or  two  from  the  Ame- 
rican papers,  will  be  intovstjng,  we 
think,  to  our  readers,  as  illnstratlng 
the  state  of  feeling  on  the  snlject  in 
America. 

The  tone  of  the  American  press  on 
this  question  has  on  the  whole  been 
most  creditable  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  that  country.  It  proves 
that,  though  many  points  of  difflB- 
rence  may  and  must  exist  between 
the  two  countries, — though  the  elder 
may  not  always  have  borne  her 
faculties  in  the  meekest  way,  and 
the  younger  may  have  often  an- 
nounced her  pretensions  with  more 
of  petulance  than  discretion, — ^nations 
sprung  of  the  same  Uneage,  sp^Jing 
the  same  language,  cherishing  the 
same  literature,  cannot  be  so  alienated 
from  each  other  by  difference  of  poli- 
tical institutions,  or  opposition  of  com- 
mercial interests,  as  not  to  feel  a  warm 
and  cordial  interest  in  eadi  other's 
welfare;  and  to  lament,  not  from 
mere  selfish  considerations  of  interntt 
but  from  higher  and  more  generbna 
sympathies,  every  calamity  whidi 
threatens  a  kindred  nation,  with  whidr 
it  feels  itself  united  by  the  ties  of 
moral  and  intellectnal  x^tionship. 

Our  correspondent  thns  writes :— 
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"  The  aitiyal  of  the  steam-ship  America  at  this  port  on  Satnrdaj 

last,  bringing  the  good  news  of  the  complete  triamph  of  law,  liberty,  and  order 
in  oar  Fatherland,  was  hailed  with  a  degree  of  joy  that  well  became  tme-bom 
descendants  of  Britbh  ancestors.  That  airlval  terminated  a  week  which,  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  thousands  of  others,  had  been  one  of  intense  and  pidn- 
fnl  anxiety ;  for  although  I  never  dreamt  of  the  probability  of  a  rerolntion, 
and  never  doubted  the  power  of  government  to  qnell  the  threatened  insnrrec- 
tion  of  the  Chartists,  I  did  greatly  fear  that  a  conflict  was  inevitable;  and  I 
trembled  at  the  possible  results  that  might  follow,  were  only  a  shigle  man  in 
the  procession  to  parliament  to  fall  before  the  iMtyonets  of  the  soldieiy.  How 
nniversal  was  this  fear  the  newspapers  wliich  I  send  yon  clearly  tell ;  and  yon 
will  smile  at  hearing  that  even  heU  were  made  that  the  revolntion  was  com- 
plete, and  England  a  republic. 

^'  The  course  pursued  by  government,  in  trusting  to  a  volnntary  polioe 
rather  than  to  the  military,  exhibited  thehr  usual  wisdom,  and  has  greatliy 
added  to  the  moral  dignity  of  their  triumph.  And  the  result  has  Mly  verifled 
the  remark  in  your  letter  to  me  in  Sibirch,  thiat  ^  the  upper  and  middle  dssaei, 
as  also  the  respectable  operatives,  are  most  determined  to  mamtain  order  and 
the  law,  irrespective  of  all  political  differences ;'  and  proves  beyond  a  doabl 
the  trath  of  the  proud  declaration,  in  the  last  nnmber  of  your  Maipa- 
zine,  that  ^  the  unbought  loyalty  of  men — the  cheap  defence  of  nations  still, 
thank  God,  subsists  among  yoti.' 

^^  Notwithstanding  all  the  extreme  excitement  aroused  throngliout  onr  land 
by  the  Revolution  in  fVance,  and  its  astonnding  progress  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  confident  predictions  of  many  that  England  could  not  unshaken  meet 
the  shock  of  Chartist  rebellion,— the  instant  it  was  known  that  she  liad  met 
it  and  was  unmoved — that  it  had  passed  harmlessly  by  as  a  summer  doo^ 
without  awakening  from  its  slumbers  the  giant  strength  it  had  threatepad 
to  overcome, — a  sensation  of  relief,  a  thrill  of  gladness,  a  foeling  of  tbankfld^ 
ncss,  of  security,  and  of  admiration,  seemed  (o  be  almost  universal,  and  meft 
greeted  each  other  in  the  streets  as  those  might  who  had  together  feared  and 
together  escaped  a  great  personal  calamity. 

''  That  much  of  this  rejoicing  arose  from  selfishness  is  very  true,  for  so 
closely  connected  are  the  social  and  commercial  rdations  of  the  two  coontriea, 
that  no  blow  struck  at  the  prosperity  of  England  conld  be  long  nnfelt  in  these 
United  States.  But  the  fact  is  scarcely  on  that  account  the  less  striking,  nor 
Avill  it,  I  venture  to  hope,  deprive  it  of  its  intense  significance  with  those  who, 
like  yourselves,  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  tiie  opinions  and  the  qrm* 
patiiies  of  two  great  nations. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  com-  fears  of  those  eonnected  in  any  way  with 

mercial  affairs  of  America  by  the  iq[>-  Great  BritaUy  that  it  was  difficult  to 

prehension  of  a  revolutionary  move-  ««»*«  the  general  depreaeion.    Yetads 

ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  resto-  ^^^^^^f  F^^^^^^Zm^ 

ration  of  confidence  when  the  news  of  J^l^li^lt^Tl^^ 

the  peaceful  termination  of  the  de-  ^IftS^irSl'MiySTbii*^ 

monstration  of  the  10th  arnved,  are  ^^^^  .  p^^^  for  ootton  wei«  stoadQy 

thus  piven  in  the  If  ce%  Herald  of  drooping  in  antidiMiticni  of  a  eosplato 

New  1  ork :—  OTerthrow  oftiie  Britidi  go  at;  and 

Sunday,Apra30—6jKm,  a  thofoagh  devaagemeBt  ei       M^am 

*  The  week  just  closed  has  been  one  of  department  of  iDdiistiy»  abuj 

the  most  intense  excitement.    The  moet  greatest  eon8teniatio&  pitvaiUm.  «• 

gloomy  anticipations  had  been   formed  as  it  was  announeed  that  the  sta 

relative  to  the  expected  news  firom  Eng-  America  was  telegraphed^ the  pnblte 

land ;  and  we  ha  ve  never  before  seen  such  was  at  once  i^Meved^  and  stocks  ad 

a  panic  growing  out  of  a  probable  erent,  even  befbn  m  became !      \ 

as  that  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  fS&et  that  r  was  Cwa 

public  mind.    The  whole  thing  turned  shehac       «uOuum«      lardA> 

upon  the  result  of  the  Chartist  moTsment  all  thiu  *vM9  had  ba^    'O  duBm  » 

in  London  ;  and  such  were  the  hopes  and  gOTemaeat- 
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had  not  succeedcil,  and  that,  so  far  as  po- 
litical afiairs  in  Great  Dritain  were  cou- 
cerned,  every  thing  was  qniet.  This  gave 
a  buoyancy  to  the  market,  and  the  re- 
action upon  the  public  mind  was  tremen- 
dous. When  the  news  was  read  from  an 
lutm  Jfrrfttd  to  the  crowd  in  Wall  Street, 
many  men  shed  tears,  and  almosit  a  nni- 
versal  shakinjf  of  hand;*  tuok  plrice.  Many, 
who  imagineil  they  were  ruined,  found 
their  fears  ground ie-ss  ;  and  the  long, 
anxious  faces  whicli  met  us  at  every  turn 
in  the  busines-i  portion  of  the  city  during 
the  past  week,  were  suddenly  changed  to 
those  of  joy.  Verrsela  which  have  been 
under  an  embargo,  will  now  resume  their 
voyages;  and  produce  which  has  been  held 
back,willgo  forward  more  rapidly.  Trarle 
will  again  move  on  in  the  u^ual  chamiols, 
and  renewed  confidence  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  commercial  transactions  gene- 
faliy.  The  news  by  the  America  is  of  vast 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  has  removed 
the  immense  weight  pressing  upon  the 
minds  of  mercantile  men,  and  given  great 
relief  to  all  classes  ;  otherwise  the  news 
does  not  amount  to  much,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Tlie  advance  in  consols 
was  the  result  more  of  the  reaction  in 
the  public  mind,  caused  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chartist  demonstration  passed 
oir,  than  any  thing  else,  as  the  position  of 
a  flairs  on  the  (.'«>ntinent  kept  the  market 
verv  sensitive." 

The  followin;;  artit'lo  i-^  tVoni  the 
Mornimi  f'lcpnss;  and  it  is  valualiic 
fur  the  jii.stii:e  of  its  remarks  upon  the 
nnonialies  which  pervade  tlie  demo- 
cratic AnuTicau  coiistitutiun,  as  wrll 
as  inir  own,  and  wiiicii  must  exist 
under  every  form  of  j;'overnment  which 
deserves  tiie  name. : — 

"  Thk  Attkmi'tkd  iNsrunr.rTioN  in 
Exrii.AM).- -The  public  mind  was  grato- 
fullv  relieved  on  Saturdav,  bv  the  intrl- 
lignice,  flying  like  wild -tire  upon  tlie 
arrival  of  the  America,  that  the  Ciiartist 
doniunstration  on  Kenningtou  Common 
failed  of  its  main  object — viz.,  that  of 
creating  an  insurrection  among  the  two 
millions  of  London,  like  that  wiiicli  had 
been  created  among  the  million  of  Paris. 
If  England  had  t-wung  from  her  moor- 
ings, as  i-'rance  has,  and  Italy  and  tier- 
many  have,  no  one  e«>uld  have  fope.^een 
the  eonsoquenoes,  or  venturcil  to  predict 
upon  the  probable  results.  Crrtain  it  is, 
however,  that  almost  every  Hriti'«h  bu.-i- 
ncss-doing  house  in  the  United  States 
would  have  b<»en  cru-^hcd,  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  would  have  been  anni- 
hilated for  a  Sfav<»n. 

"  The  *  MX  point-'  of  tlie  Chartihts  of 
Kn inland   are   no   doubt    knovvn   to   our 


readers.    The  petitioners  pray  (1)  for 
annual  parliaments,  (2)  universal  suf- 
frage, (M)  vote  by  ballot,  (4)  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  (o)  no  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  (G)  the  payment  of  memben. 
Now,  at  the  first  blush,  all  these  seem 
reasonable  enough,  if  the  people  want 
them— although  there  is  no  proof  that 
they  do,  but  rather  proof  to  the  contrary. 
— but  when  we  remember  that,  intliid 
country,  not  one  of  these  points,  save  the 
payment  of  members  of  Congrei^a,  w  uni- 
versally recognised   as  the  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  not  for  ua  to  My  a  word  in 
favour  of  the  Chartists  of  England,  at 
least  until  we    make  their    theoretical 
*  points'  our  'points'  in  practice.    We 
have  no  annual  Con/jreft.     Members  of 
the  House  arc  elected  for  two  years,  and 
members  of  the   Senate  for  six  years. 
We  have  no  universal  suffVagc.     The 
three  millions  of  slaves  do  not  vote.  Tlie 
negroes  in  the  Free  States  do  not  rote 
(two  or  three  States  excepted)  withont  a 
property  qnalificatiou.      in    democratic 
Virginia,  a  man  must  be  a  freeholder  to 
vote.    In  some  of  tlie  other  States  there 
are  also  rigid  restrictions.     The  vote  by 
ballot  is  known  nowhere  in  the  Slave 
States.    The  rlca  rocc  is  the  ^lily  mode 
of  voting,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  i* 
not  the  best  way.    Equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts do  not  exist  in  this  country.    Six 
hundred  white  men  in  South  Carolina  ot 
liOuisiana  elect  as  many  members  of  in- 
gress as  fiix  thousand  in  New  York.  'l*he 
little  State  of  Delaware,  entitled  to  but 
one  member  of  Congress,  elects  as  many 
Senators  at?  New  York,  entitled  to  her 
thirty-six  members  in  the  Lower  Ilon^*. 
Thus,  whatever  evils  the  Chartists  groan 
under,  if  any,  we  groan  under  here  ia 
thu-e,  their  Uau-'ul<af,   United    .^latcs. 
But,  if  we  arc  misgoverned  here,  or  if 
misgoverumen^t  exists  in  England,  it  is 
vain  to  deny  that  it  is  our  own  fault. 
No  revolution,  no  exertion  of  physiiral 
force,  can  better  our  condition.  The  cause 
of  onler  is  the  cause  of  liberty  ;    tyrants 
and  thieves   alone  thrive   by  confusion. 
The  progress  of  popular  power  is  founded 
on   knowledge,  and    the    best  fruit  of 
kuowled:;;;e  i.s  peace.      It  is  kings    and 
autocrats  whose  trust  is  in  the  bayonet, 
and  wlijU>e  only  faith  is  in  the  riflo  and 
p:tr];s  oi'  artillery.     Let  the  people  bhow 
they  !rre  worthy  to  be  free  by  practising 
the  virtues  of  freemen — by  a  reliance  ou 
tlie   pi  liver  of  rea«f0]^  ou  the  march  of 
intoIIigcMice,    on    the    force    of     public 
opinion,  on  the  justice  of  their  c^nse,  and 
the  certain  triumph  of  truth  and  right, 
naked    and    unarmed,     except     in    the 
panoply  of  virtue  and  the  majestic  spirit 
of  humanitv. 
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''  But  the  demonstration  in  London  is 
not  to  be  without  its  effect  on  the  map  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  first  check  that  the 
revolutionary  ball  has  met  with  since  it 
started  in  Paris,  and  ran  like  a  meteoric 
storm  oyer  continental  Europe.  The 
British  empire,  at  all  events^  is  safe. 
Whatever  is  to  be  achieved  for  Liberty 
and  Progress  there,  has  got  to  be'achicTed, 
as  such  victoricshave  been  for  two  hundred 
years  past,  viz.,  by  changing  the  law  of 
the  land  through  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  ballot  box.  It  is  very  true  that 
the  British  government,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  years,  hafti  manifested  symptoms 
of  alarm  over  a  seditious  meeting, — and 
there  was  reason  for  it,  so  sudden  had 
been  the  revolutions  in  Paris,  Berlin^ 
Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Munich, Wirtem- 
berg,  and  indeed  throughout  nearly  all 
the  cities  in  continental  Europe, — and  it 
is  very  true,  also,  that  London,  in  the 
excitement,  lost  her  trade  and  forgot 
business  for  nearly  a  week,  while  the 
actual  cost  of  the  demonstration  in  be- 
half of  law  and  order  is  estimated  to  be 
full  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  but,  as  the 
London  Times  well  says  '.-^ 

"'It  is  worth  at  least  £1,000,000  in  the 
additional  value  it  will  give  to  British 
securities  now  and  for  good  all  oTer  the 
world.' 

"  The  British  character,  British  reve- 
rence for  law  and  order,  British  public 
opinion,  now  stand  higher  than  ever.  No 
spectacle  can  be  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  200,000  special  constables  qualifying 
from  all  classes  of  society,  and  taking 
oath  to  obey  the  officers  of  the  law  in 
preserving  property  and  protecting  the 
city.  The  Chartist  multitude  of  some 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  it  may  be,  fifty  thou- 
sand—for authorities  differ  in  their  esti- 
mation of  the  number  on  Kennington  Com- 
mon,— naturally  enough  quailed  before 
such  a  moral  demonstration.  Their 
courage  all  oozed  out  of  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  their  leaders  evaporated  on  the 
trial  day,  as  well  enough  they  might.  The 
whole  thing  turned  out  a  farce,  or  an 
abortion  ;  and  the  'six  points'  of  the 
Charter,  well  enough  in  the  main,  now 
stand  about  as  high,  in  London,  under 
such  auspices,  as  tl^e  'five  points'  in 
New  York. 

"  Rejoicing,  however,  as  we  do  in  this 
suppression  of  a  mob  demonstration  in 
our  Fatherland,  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  ministry  must 
keep  up  with  the  spirit  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age,  in  all  possible  or  ra- 
tional meliorations  of  the  aristocratio 
features  of  the  British  constitution. 
There  is,  however,  the  greatest  pledge 
that  this  will  be  done  in  the  Yery  form 


itself  of  the  eonstitation>— for  there  ean  be 
scarcely  a  donbt,  we  think,  that  there  is 
now  as  near  am  ^proximation  to  uniTor- 
sal  snfOrage  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
in  onr  own  House  of  RepresentatiTes^ — 
remembering,  as  we  mast,  in  the  latter 
body,  the  nwtAeft  and  ecioun  of  its  diflbr- 
ingeonstituency.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  no  more  based  upon  '.equal  re- 
presentation/ as  all  know,  thaa  the 
House  of  Peers." 

^  Wau.  Street  on  Satubdat  labt. — ^If 
there  are  any  among  us  who  doubt  tba 
close  union,  social,  intellectual,  and  com- 
mercial, which  binds  in  sympathy  our 
people  with  those  of  Great  Britai%— If 
there  are  any  who  deemed  Americans 
mere  passive,  disinterested  specftaton  of 
the  rcTolutionary  crisis,  whidi,  prerioiui 
accounts  would  have  it,  was  to  proToka  ft 
ciTil  war  in  England,  aad  to  snbmevgis  ftll 
the  then  existing  law  and  order  tbares 
beneath  the  turbulent  whirlpool  of  mob 
Tiolence — ^we  wish  they  had  beea  in  Watt. 
Street,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  other 
business  tJioroughfares  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  on  Saturday  last,  about  noon* 
We  are  perfectljr  sure  that  the  result  of 
the  intended-to-be  belligerent  demonstimr 
tipn  in  the  English  metropolis,  on  the 
eventful  lOtk  of  April,  was  not  mory 
anxiously  awaited  in  Liverpool,  in  £di»> 
burgh,  or  Glasgow,  than  it  washenfai 
Transatlantic  New  York,  albeit  tkraa 
thousand  miles  and  more  away  from,  ths 
theatre  of  action.  Early  in  the  morning^ 
as  soon  as  it  was  proclaimed  on  the  news- 
paper bulletins  that  the  steamer  was 
telegraphed  off  Sandy  Hook,  men  began 
to  gather  in  knots  at  the  comers  of  tlie 
streets,  discussuig  the  probable  eharao- 
terof  the  news  at  hand^ — and,fbr  tha, 
time  being,  all  busuiess  of  importsnot 
was  at  a  pause.  Speculation  in  Ohio  6'l 
Pennsylvania  5's,  Reading  Bonds  and 
railroad  shares,  was  laid  aside  for  ipeeii- 
lation  ui  an  anticipated  fresh  batdi  of 
revolutions  and  dynasties  overthrowa. 
Cotton,  fiour,  and  grain  were  all  Ibigol- 
ten,  and  the  only  article  thou^t  of  intfas 
provision  line  was  a  Protvnimal  0a9tnir 
^metU  in  the  realms  of  Qneen  Vieliucfak. 
Hanover  Street,  at  the  comer  of  Wa% 
— ^that  well-known  rendesroos  Ibr  sinsl 
operations, — was  in  a  state  of  isnibi* 
suspense  ;  and  even  the  stoic  who  soptr- 
intends  the  dog-market  in  the  neighbour" 
hood  of  the  Custom  House,  ocmdnded  to 
suspendall  transaotiau  inhlsqaadnpodali 
profession,  till  the  oharaot«r  of  the  nows 
should  be  divi^lged*  The  ezeiten«il  on 
all  hands  was  intense ;  bnt  the  snspsnso 
was  of  short  duration,  for  soon  fhebooBr 
ing  of  cannon  across  the  bay  annonnsod. 
that  the  New  Amsrioft  had  zoMhad  htt 
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wharf  at  Jersey  City.  And  hardly  had 
the  echoes  died  in  the  distance,  ere  ^ 
'  Wilmer,*  or  one  of  the  innumerable 
'  Extras*  that  now  deluged  the  streets, 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  body  who  could 
read.  By  this  time  the  various  news- 
paper establishments  were  in  a  state  of 
actual  beleaguermcnt.  Into  some,  the 
rush  waa  so  unceremonious  and  indis- 
criminate, that,  as  the  speediest  means  to 
get  rid  of  the  crowd,  an  individual  was 
delegated  to  ascend  the  desk  and  read 
aloud  the  details  of  the  intelligence. 
Englishman,  Irishman,  German,  and 
Frenchman,  were  among  the  eager  lis- 
teners ;  and  according  as  from  the 
reader's  lips  would  fall  some  sentence 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  one  or  the 
other,  it  amused  us  to  hear  the  involun- 
tary ejaculations  of  applause  that  would 
now  and  then  break  out.  All,  indeed, 
were  patient  listeners, — the  American 
hardly  less  so  than  the  European.  And 
now  that  the  Chartist  bugbear  had 
eventuated  in  a  contemptible  abortion, 
many  were  the  congratulations  exchanged 
— though  some  expressions  of  disappointed 
hope  here  and  there  met  our  ear.  The 
internal  peace  of  England  had  been  un- 
disturbed— the  government  had  wisely 
allowed  the  '  demonstration'  to  take 
place, — it  had  *  all  ended  in  smoke,' — 
Parliament  hadn't  even  been  menaced 
with  those  awful  pikes, — the  vast  finan- 
cial and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
nation  were  not  seriously  affected, — in 
short,  because  every  thing  now  gave 
good  assurance  that  the  mighty  confla- 
gration which  has  irresistibly  swept  over 
all  continental  Europe,  consuming  many 
a  regal  edifice  in  its  march,  has  left  un- 
scathed the  governmental  fabric  of  Britain, 
and  therefore  preserved  all  the  mighty 
interests  which,  falling  with  it  in  the 
general  ruin,  would  have  immersed  half 
the  world  in  bankruptcy  and  distress — 
people  returned  to  their  homes  and  to 
their  places  of  business  with  better  heart. 
The  cloud  of  gloom  that  hung  over  the 
business  world,  the  week  past,  in  anti- 
cipation of  sad  tidings  from  abroad,  at 
once  evaporated,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  all  was  sunshine  and  hope  again. 
SicH  WAS  Satlrday  in  Wall  Strekt." 

To  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
these  passaf,'r8  every  British  heart 
must  respond ;  and  we  feel  the  more 
called  upon  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers  from  haviug  seen  some  absurd 
and  foolish  ravings  reprinted  in  this 
country  as  the  verdict  of  the  Ameri- 


can Press  upon  the  events  which  have 
been  and  are  passing  aroand  us. 

We  do  not  much  wonder  at  such 
passages  as  we  allude  to  being  qaoted 
here,  for,  like  many  of  those  transat- 
lantic extravagances  which  have  now 
attained    the    distmctive    name   of 
*^  Americanisms,^*  they  certainly  form 
rather  amusing  reading;   bat  it  re- 
quires only  a  veiy  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  these  tirades,  to  see  that  thej 
no  more  reflect  the  real  tone  of  Ame- 
rican opinions  or  Ajnciican  sympa- 
thies,   than    the  harangues   of  the 
United  Irishmen  or  of  Conciliation 
Hall  represent   the   feelings,  judg- 
ments, or  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Doubtless,  among  the  less  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community,   and  the 
"  Suisses  "  of  the  Press,  on  both  aides 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  abundance  of 
rancour  and  bad  feeling,  in  some  cases 
the  ofl'spring  of  Inere  ignorance,  in 
others  of  bad  faith,  disguised  nnder 
the  cloak  of  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism :   but  among  the  educated  and 
the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public, 
and  among  the  higher  organs  of  peri- 
odical literature  in  both  countries,  a 
very  different  spirit  is  evidently  ffain- 
ing  ground.   A  feeling  of  mntnid  re- 
spect, a  spirit  of  cordiality  is  eveiy 
day  becoming  more  apparent,  as  the 
conviction  of  the  common  interest  of 
the  two  countries  becomes  more  pal- 
pable ;  and  a  union  is  gradually  in 
the  course  of  formation,  which  the 
storms  that  are  agitating  the  rest  of 
Europe  will  only  tend,  we  tmst,  to 
cement  and  confirm.    How,  indeed, 
should  it  be  otherwise?     How,  at 
least,  should  it  long  continue  to  be 
otherwise?     For  what  country  but 
Great  Britain  has  ever  sent  forth 
from  its  bosom  such  a  colony  as  now 
forms  the  United  States  of  America? 
What  colony  could  ever  look  back 
upon  a  loftier  lineage  than  America, 
when,  comparing  her  own  wide  and 
thriving  domains  with  many  of  the 
sinkingempires  of  Europe,  she  remem- 
bers her  British  descent,  and  feels,  in 
a  thousand    traces    of  blood    and 
thoughts  and  habits  and  morala,  her 
connexion  with  '^  the  inviolate  Island 
of  the  sage  and  free." 
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